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TO  OUR  READERS. 


I 

j 


i 

i 


The  following  questions  and  replies  were  not  long  since  interchanged  between  the  little 
daughter  of  a  gardener  and  a  Sunday-school  teacher: — “What  should  be  the  object 
of  every  inquiry?”  “Truth.”  “  What  should  guide  you  in  the  inquiry?”  “Sincerity.” 
“  When  obtained,  what  should  help  you  to  impart  it?”  “Kindness.” 

Our  own  experience  enables  us  to  testify  that  those  replies  were  just.  We  have, 
in  every  inquiry  relative  to  our  appropriate  subjects,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  Truth  ; 
we  have  stifled  all  minor  influences  and  feelings,  and  pursued  every  research  cordially 
and  sincerely ;  and  the  result  of  every  research  we  have  striven  to  impart  plainly,  fully, 
and  kindly. 

The  consequences  are  these  :  In  our  twenty-three  volumes  now  completed,  and  in 
our  current  pages,  are  contained  a  mass  of  correct  information  such  as  no  other  journal 
ever  gathered  together  upon  similar  topics.  Inquiries  come  to  us  from  every  latitude 
of  the  earth,  and  we  spare  no  effort  to  obtain  for  those  inquiries  truthful  answers  from 
the  best  authorities. 


Consequently,  as  no  inquiry  however  simple  is  ever  rudely  put  aside  by  us,  applications 
for  information  on  all  appropriate  subjects  abound  more  and  more  ;  and  we  do  not  regret 
that  confidence  in  us  is  shown  by  inquiries  often  arriving  relative  to  subjects  not  quite 
within  our  province.  For  example  :  Here  is  a  letter  from  one  for  whom  some  years 
since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  “the  kind  word.” 

“  You  will  perceive  by  the  enclosed  that  I  am  still  with  Mr. - ,  and  I  think 

I  shall  be  for  some  time.  I  like  my  place  —  I  like  my  employer  and  his  family  —  I 
like  the  people  around  here  —  and  I  like  the  country.  You  would  not  counsel  me  to 
remove,  would  you  ?  I  am  thinking  of  getting  married.  Perhaps  you  will  scarcely 
like  to  hear  this ;  but  I  have  found  Solomon’s  virtuous  woman  “  whose  price  is 
above  rubies” — one  who  has  been  my  guardian  angel  through  that  most  critical  period 
of  a  man’s  life,  his  entrance  into  manhood  —  one  to  whom  I  owe  everything  that  is  good 
in  me.  Shall  I  do  wTrong,  think  you  ?  Being  without  a  father,  I  speak  to  you  as  a 

son  —  in  all  my  troubles  and  in  all  my  joys,  I  come  to  you  with  all  a  son’s  simple 

sincerity.” 

Now,  we  shall  not  reveal  what  we  said  in  reply  to  that  appeal,  but  will  confess  that 
we  were  gladdened  by  receiving  it.  It  is  evidence  that  we  have  not  wrought  in  vain. 

Let  not  one  of  our  readers  think  that  all  this  is  self-laudation  and  savouring  of 

self-complacency,  for  it  neither  is  such  nor  intended  to  be  such.  All  the  truth,  all  the 

knowledge,  all  the  kindly  tone  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  is  due  to  the  contributors 
to  its  pages  ;  and  no  other  praise  is  due  to  the  Editors  than  that  they  selected  for  their 
helpmates  “the  kindly-hearted  cunning.”  Moreover,  the  Editors  have  published  these 
results  of  their  efforts  to  give  evidence  that  they  court  and  covet  inquiries,  convinced  as 
they  always  have  been  that  the  way  to  be  most  useful  is  to  impart  only  the  knowledge 
needed,  and  as  it  is  needed. 

Finally  :  Rejoicing  in  the  knowledge  that  the  shadows  of  such  inquirers  fall  thicker 
and  faster  on  our  desks,  let  us  add  what  even  the  most  cynical  will  believe  is  truth  told 
with  sincerity  —  May  those  shadows  never  be  less! 
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Acacia  eriocarpa,  318 
Achimenes,  culture,  104;  gigan- 
tea  and  ignea  longiflora  pleno, 
240 

Adhatado  cydonicefolia,  140 
JEsculus  Indica,  272 
African  snakes,  103 
Agapanthus,  treatment  in  -winter, 
182 ;  umbellatus  culture,  34G 
Agapetes  buxifolia,  318 
Allamanda,  violacea,  140;  Fara- 
guayensis  and  Neriifolia.  cul¬ 
ture,  232 ;  cathartica  culture, 
324 

!  Almeidia  rubra  and  culture,  83 
:  Alps,  traveller’s  fare  in  Pied¬ 

montese,  131 
Alyssum,  variegated,  291 
Amaranthus  variegata  splendens, 
240 

Amrgdalus  Tersica  flore  pleno, 
272 

Anacharis  alsinastrum,  motion  of 
sap  in,  380 

Anacctochflus  Veitchii,  211 
Ananassa  sativa  variegata,  211 
Andalusian  fowls,  119,  218 
Andalusians,  manufacturing,  264 
Anemone  culture,  223 
Anemones  100  years  since,  147  ; 

blooming  in  June,  148 
Annual  for  a  dry  shaded  bed,  397 
Annuals,  for  greenhouse,  list  of, 
315  ;  for  bedding-out,  339  ;  new 
or  rare  hardy  and  half-hardy, 
367  ;  early  blooming,  386 
Anomatheca  cruenta,  hardy,  157 
Apiarian  Notes  —  honey  harvest, 
adjuster  hive,  61 ;  artificial 
swarms,  removing  to  heaths, 
autumn  management,  62 ;  Li¬ 
gurian  bees,  373  ;  longevity  of 
bees,  373 ;  endurance  of  intense 
cold,  374  ;  management  for 
March,  374 

Apple  orchards  in  the  olden  time, 
2s9 

Apples,  of  Sodom,  216;  for  cot¬ 
tagers,  382 

Apricot,  culture,  350  ;  a  few  words 
for  the,  403  ;  buds  dead,  404 
Aquaria  leaking,  275,  300 
Aquilegia  formosa  albo  violacea, 
and  tricolor,  382 

Aralia  papyrifera  and  culture,  259 
Araucaria,  leaves  spotted,  12 ; 
sheltering  a  newly  -  removed, 
182 

Arctic  Ocean,  103 
Arduina  grandiflora,  140 
Algol,  147 

Arundel  Poultry  Show,  168 
Asparagus  on  clay  soil,  103 
Asphalt,  200 

Asplenium  hemionitis  and  cul¬ 
ture,  287 

Asterocephaluses  and  culture,  6 
Asters,  list  of  20  ;  their  culture, 
41 ;  Chinese  or  German,  299 
Astragaluses  and  culture,  51 
Astrantias  and  culture,  95 
Atmospheric  moisture  in  houses, 
224 

Aubrietia  grandiflora,  382 
Aubrietias  and  culture,  96 
Aucuba  Himalaica,  272 
Australian  Poultry  Show,  233 
Aylesbury  Ducks,  rules  for  judg¬ 
ing,  170  ;  as  table  birds,  217 
I  Azotised  bodies,  261 


Bambusa  gracilis,  59 
Bantams,  dubbing  Game,  46 ; 


INDEX. 


Sebright,  88;  cross  with  Phea¬ 
sant,  89 

Baptisias  and  culture,  96 
Barclaya  syringieflora,  318 
Bast,  its  origin,  &c.,  385 
Batatas  paniculata  and  culture, 
83 

Batschias  and  their  culture,  197 
Bean  culture,  34,  124 
Bed,  a  centre  oval,  324 
Bedding,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  1 ; 

spring  and  summer,  296 
Bedding-out  in  small  gardens, 
242,  285,  336 

Bedding  plants,  merits  of,  99 ; 
wintering,  157  ;  notes  on,  319  ; 
arrangement  of,  337  ;  potting 
in  spring,  361 ;  list  of,  386 
Bee-keeping,  in  Italy,  46 ;  in 
Devon,  75,  90,  134 

!  Beehives  in  the  time  of  Charles  i 
II.,  342 

Bees— artificial  swarms,  14,  218  ; 
purchasing,  46,  170;  Ligurian, 
30,  75,  76,  90,  106,  134,  202,  310, 
342,  373,  374;  in  Nutt’s  hive, 
90;  drone,  170;  my  roof,  234; 
in  California,  248 ;  dying  in 
stored  hive,  310  ;  Ligurian,  and 
their  merits,  860  ;  feeding,  360  ; 
longevity  of,  373;  endurance  of 
cold,  management  in  March, 
374;  water  for,  374;  uniting 
swarms,  374;  endurance  of 
hunger,  374;  taking  a  queen, 
374 ;  those  who  have  written 
about  them,  388  ;  pillaging 
their  neighbours,  389 ;  Ligu¬ 
rian  queens  uniting  to  stocks, 
390  ;  bars  for  their  hives,  pro¬ 
duce,  &c.,  390  ;  replacing  a 
queen,  405 ;  introducing  Ligu¬ 
rian  queens,  406 ;  queen  laying 
eggs  and  larvae  spinning  co¬ 
coons,  406 ;  diarrhoea,  406 ; 
prolific,  401 
Beeswax,  120,  186 
Begonia  argentea  and  Marshallii, 
211;  frigida,  amabilis,  argen¬ 
tea,  and  blanda,  240;  Charles 
Wagner,  Gem,  Leopoldii,  Mar¬ 
shallii,  Queen  Victoria  and  xan- 
i  thina  lazuli,  241 
Bejaria  mstuans,  and  coarctata, 
318 

Bellidiastrum  and  its  culture,  197 
Beilis,  and  its  culture,  197 
Belliums  and  their  culture,  198 
Berberis  Hookeri  &  B.  Jamesonii, 
272 

Berteroas  and  culture,  223 
Bevan,  Dr.,  death  of,  294,  388 
Bidens  and  culture,  223 
Bignonia  ltollisonii,  141 
Birmingham  Poultry  Prize  List, 
29 

Birmingham  Poultry  Show,  75, 
104,  118,  132,  148,  167  ;  Pigeon 
prizes  at,  169 

Biscutellas  and  culture,  224 
Blanching,  chemistry  of,  81 
Blandfordia  nobilis  culture,  66 
Blechnum  lanceola  and  culture, 
142  ;  gracile  and  culture,  243  | 

Blephilias  and  culture,  224 
Boltonias  and  culture,  284 
Bomareas  and  culture,  284 
Bones  as  a  manure,  178 
Boragos  and  culture,  285 
Bottom  heat  224 
Boundary  borders,  planting,  245 
“  Bouquet,  The  Illustrated,”  199 
Box-edging,  tenant-nurseryman’s 
right  to,  37 


:  Bradford  Poultry  Show,  74,  264 
i  Brainea  insignis  and  culture,  287 
Breeding  stock,  slight  defects  in, 
280 

Breeds,  manufactured,  88 
1  Bridgnorth  Poultry  Show,  13 
Broccoli  culture,  18 
Bromyard  Poultry  Show,  134 
Brugmansias  dying  in  the  spring, 
98 

Bryophyllum  proliferum,  131 
Budding,  directions  for,  370 
:  Buds,  production  of,  370;  adven- 
|  titious,  371 ;  rooting,  400 
!  Bulbs,  time  for  buying,  12  ;  roots 
and  tubers,  1 5 ;  planting  spring¬ 
flowering,  25  ;  in  a  greenhouse- 
border,  56 ;  various,  59 ;  re¬ 
moving  hardy,  115;  growing 
early-flowering,  229 
Bullfinch,  273 

Bullfinches,  losing  wing-feathers, 
248 

Bupleurums  and  culture,  338 
Butterflv,  the  Swallow  -  tailed, 
200,  229 

Butterflies,  date  of  capture,  95  ; 
to  kill  for  specimens,  386 


Cabbage,  culture,  18 ;  plants, 
raising,  122  ;  caterpillars,  199 
Cacti  and  their  culture,  336 
Cactuses, wild,  351 ;  columnar,  352 
Calabash  tree,  351 
Caladium  culture,  231 ;  Chantinii 
and  argyrites,  211;  argyrites, 
Chantinii,  Veitchii,  and  Ver- 
schaffeltii,  241 

Calceolaria  flexuosa,  166 ;  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  yellow  wanted, 
210 ;  bedding,  culture,  241  ; 
substitute  for  the  yellow,  257, 
274,  286,  319,  350;  cuttings,  261 
Calceolarias  in  pots  in  autumn,  5  ; 

wintering,  118 
Calicarpa  purpurea,  318 
Calyptraria  hoeraantha,  318 
Camellia,  leaves  blotched,  103 ; 
sasangua,  rar.  anemom-flora, 
168  ;  buds  dropping,  339 
Camellias  in  Ayrshire, 54  ;  frosted, 
113;  pruning  stunted;  260; 
treatment  after  blooming,  304  ; 
exhibition  and  list  of,  392 
Campanula  pyramidalis  culture, 
176 ;  fragilis,  372 
Canary  and  the  British  Finches, 
90, 368  ;  selecting,  360 
Canary’s  nails,  paring,  170 
Cannas,  to  winter,  and  to  bed 
out,  26  ;  wintering,  54 ;  for  out- 
doorplanting,  283;  for  bedding- 
out,  297 

Cape  plants,  317 

Carnations,  culture  of  perpetual 
tree,  356 

Carrot  culture,  34 
Carrots,  culture  of  white,  156 
“Carter’s  Annual,”  145 
Cattleya  Schilleriana,  var.  con- 
color,  131 

Ceanothus  Veitchianus,272  ;  velu- 
tinus,  334 

Cedrus  deodara,  removing,  20; 
avenue,  93 

Celery  culture,  19,  205 
Centradenia  rosea  culture,  316 
Centrostemma  multiflorum,  384 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  148,  291  ; 

trimming  and  culture,  182 
Cereus  gigunteus,  352 
Ceropegia  Thwaitesii  and  culture, 
259 


I  Cesspool  management,  259 
j  Ceylon,  a  nice  place  for  nervous 
people,  355 

;  Chamaebatia  foliolosa,  272,  384 
Chesterfield  Prize  List,  186  ; 

Poultry  Show,  293 
Chicken,  opening  the  crop  of,  373 
Chickens,  weakened  by  warmth, 

13;  rearing,  28;  early,  246 
Chinese  Primula  culture,  222 
Chironia  grandiflora,  317 
Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Crystal 
Palace,  101 ;  culture,  395 
Chrysanthemums,  growing  fer 
exhibition,  characteristics,  cul¬ 
ture,  &C.,  56 ;  definition  of 
classes,  182  ;  standard,  229 
Church-fittings,  wood  for,  367 
Churning,  369 
Cider  in  the  olden  time,  289 
Cineraria  maritima  culture,  182  ; 
from  seed,  320 

Cinerarias  in  autumn,  5 ;  frosted, 

113 

Circular-bed  planting,  296,  297, 

355 

Circular  beds  in  groups,  279 
Clay  soil,  to  manage,  4;  to  barn, 

4';  farming,  50 

Clayey  borders,  to  improve,  182  ' 
Clematis  lanuginosa  culture,  73; 
viticclla  venosa,  272  ;  mou-  j 
tana,  355 

Clianthus  puniceus  culture,  66 
Climber  for  a  north-east  wall,  355 
Climbers  for  covering  a  fence, 

366  ;  for  a  greenhouse,  386 
Coal,  consumption  of,  355 
Cocks’  eggs,  133,  341 
Collingham  Poultry  Show,  02 
Colour,  pure  in  poultry,  119,  247 
Columbine  culture,  287 
Comb,  white,  75 

Commelinaceclestis  flowering,  314 
Conifers,  six  new,  166 
Conservatory,  heating  a  small, 
166;  on  a  north  aspect,  291; 
climbers  in  raised  borders,  3oU 
Consumption  in  fowls.  326 
Contrasts  in  bedding,  296 
Convolvulus  moths,  274 
Cordyline  inuivisa,  318 
Cotoneaster  buxifolia,  272 
Cottagers,  a  chapter  for,  259,  381 
Covent  Garden  Market,  155 
Covering  as  an  aid  to  heating, 

285 

Cow  and  cow-house,  394 
Cramp  in  chickens,  405 
Crassula  lactea  and  culture,  309 
Crescentia  cujete,  351 
Crossbill,  the,  99 
Cross-bneding  fowls,  119,  2.7  ; 

laws  of,  137 
Cross  scents,  361 

Cryptomeria  Japonica,  removing, 

20 

Crystal  Palace  in  September  1  ; 
Boot  Show,  215;  Poultry  Show, 

45,  75,  232,  292,  307,  325,  3Mi; 
sales,  360  ;  mismanagement,  | 
857  ;  and  Mr.  Horry,  372; 
Bird  Show,  74,  120,  135 
Cubic  petre  as  a  manure,  178 
Cucumber  leaves  turning  yellow, 

88  ;  Carter’s  Champion,  199 
Cucumbers,  list  of,  166  ;  growing 
in  a  flue-heated  house,  174  ;  for 
ornament  and  use,  253 ;  de¬ 
formed,  270  ;  in  a  stove,  339 
Cupressus  macrocapa  pruning, 

316 

Currant  trade,  245 

Curtis,  Mr.  S.,  memoir  of,  335 
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Cuttings,  general  directions  for, 
35 ;  in  sand  and  water,  39  ; 
striking,  69 ;  pots  for,  148  ; 
proper  temperature  for,  345 
Cyanophyllum  magnificum,  141 ; 
211,  231 

Cyclamen  sowing  and  culture,  16 
Cyclamens,  12;  in  winter,  113 
Cytisus  tomentosus,  317 ;  Adami, 
how  produced,  400 


“Dairy  Husbandry,  Handbook 
of,”  368 

Daisies  on  a  lawn,  removing,  157 ; 

and  their  culture,  197 
Dandelion,  a  substitute  for  Let¬ 
tuces,  381 

Darlington  Poultry  Show,  169, 
185 

Datura  Wightii  culture.  59;  chlo- 
rantha,  318 

Daviesia  umbellata,  318 
Deal  timber,  trees  producing,  27 
Delphinium  Chinensis  eeeruleum 
and  rubrum,  382 
Dendromecon  rigidum,  272 
Deutzia  gracilis  pruning,  221,  261 
Devizes  Poultry  Show,  152,  246 
Dianthus  Heddewigii  seedlings, 
315 ;  Verschaffeltii  and  Veitchii, 
382 

“  Diary  of  Dairy,  &c.,”  248 
Didsbury  Lodge,  320 
Didymocarpus  primultefolia,  240 
Dieffenbachia  maculata,  211 
Dielytra  seeds.  356 
Diosma  from  seed,  314 
Dipteracanthus  affine,  141 ;  Herb- 
stii,  166 

Dissotis  Irvingif.na,  1 3 1 
Dolichos  lignosus,  317 
Dorkings  dying  suddenly,  62  ;  as 
table  fowls,  217 
Dove,  Collared  Turtle,  90  . 

Dreg  as  a  manure,  381 
Duchess  of  Orleans  Pear,  8 
Ducklings,  rearing,  326 
Ducks,  points  in  Rouen,  62; 

hatching  under  hens,  280 
Dundee,  plants  hardy  at,  165 


Edging  round  a  carriage- 
drive,  252 

Egg-bound  pullets,  405 
Eggs — supply  of,  120  ;  double, 
152;  hens  best  producers  of, 
186;  detection  of  sex  in,  218, 
246, 264, 294, 341  ;  in  winter, 232, 
326  ;  scarcity  of,  246  ;  to  have 
in  winter,  248;  making  hens 
lay,  264;  sending  to  West 
280;  large  produce  of,  310; 
for  sitting,  374 ;  colour  of 
Spanish,  387  ;  for  winter  use, 
388  ;  box  for  carrying,  390  ; 
small  and  yolkless,  405 
Elichrysum  speciosissimum.  317 
Embothrium  coccineum,  273 
Entomological  Society’s  Meeting, 
42,  83,  165,  214,  240,  384 
EDacrises  dropping  their  flow  ers, 
222 

Erica  Wilmoriana  culture,  262 
Erythrina  cristagalli  culluie,  66 
Esculent,  anew,  213 
Eucharis  Amazonica  culture,  355 
Eugenia  Ugni,  derivation  of 
names,  323 

Everlasting  layers,  387,  3S8 
Evelyna  caravata,  7  2 
Evergreens,  removing  large,  66  ; 

bed  of  flowering,  98 
Exhibiting  birds  not  the  ex¬ 
hibitor’s  own,  243,  359 
Eyles,  Mr.  G.,  dinner  to,  181 


FAGR^KA  MORINDI.5EFOLIA  AND 
PEKEGBINA, 141 
Farfugium  grande,  108, 109 
Farming  in  England,  first  trea¬ 
tise  on,  52 

Fattening  poultry,  119 
Feeding  poultry,  280 
Fence,  management  of,  260 
Ferns,  notes  on,  243,  287 
Fig  tree,  pruning,  25;  culture, 
140 

Flower-bed  arrangement,  380 
Flowering,  plants  not,  66  ;  shrubs 
for  a  small  garden,  88 


Flower-pots,  size  of,  323  ;  paint-  I 
ing,  372 

Flowers,  old-fashioned,  287 
Flue  heating  defectively,  317 
Foot-rot  in  fowls,  13 
Fountain,  drinking,  for  pleasure- 
grounds,  288 

Fourcroya  flavo-viridis,  334 
Fowl,  treatment  of  a  declining, 
373 

Fowls  in  confined  space,  294 
Flames  protecting  with  leaves, 
177 

Fremontia  Californica,  273 
Frosted  Grapes  and  plants,  63, 
73 

Frosts  at  Bromley,  333 
Fruit — culture  in  India,  166; 
trees  for  chalky  soil  and  for 
shaded  border,  166  ;  trees,  sea¬ 
son  for  planting,  191 ;  trees, 
treatment  of,  in  February,  303  ; 
trees  for  Lancashire,  372  ; 
trees  in  pots,  379  ;  trees  for 
cottagers,  381 
Fiuit-room  at  Bowood,  399 
Fruit-rooms,  333 
“  Fruit  Garden,  The  Miniature,” 
403 

Fuchsia  simplicicaulis,  318 
Fuchsias,  at  St.  Leonard’s  Hill,  1 
127  ;  collection  of,  140 


Game  Fowls— pullets  ear-lobes, 
14;  saddle  of,  28;  Duckwing, 
29,  74 ;  colour  of,  29,  201 ;  cock,  j 
plumage  of  Duckwinged,  60, 
62;  purity  of  colour  in,  60; 
Duckwinged,  74,  105;  Indian, 
89;  Black-breasted  Red,  168; 
cockerel,  overfeeding  a,  170  ; 
weakly,  170  ;  for  show,  264 
Gapes,  152,  185 

Gardener,  what  can  be  done  by  a  ? 
383 

“  Gardener’s  Vade  Mecum,”  299 
Gardenia,  culture,  117,  145;  ci- 
triodora  and  Plantii,  \41 ; 

|  Thunbergii,  317 
Gardening  (in-door),  for  the 
week,  1,  15,  31.  47,  63,  77,  91,  | 
107,  121,  137,  153,  171,  187,  203,  ! 
219,  235,  249,  265,  281,  295,  311,  | 
327,  343,  361,  375,  39l  ;  at  the  j 
North  Pole,  225  ;  Science  of,  7, 
40,  81,  111,  194,  226,  252,  301,  i 
334,  370,  400 

Gas — heated  boiler,  118  ;  heating 
a  greenhouse  by,  182;  heating 
a  small  boiler  by,  210 ;  lighted 
room,  plants  in,  404  ;  tar  inside 
a  pit,  355 

Gastrolobium  Drummondi.Leeki-  1 
anum,  and  spectabile,  353 
Gazania  splendens.  353 
Geese,  feeding  for  exhibition, 
202 

Gentianella,  soil  for,  157 
Gentianellas  not  blooming,  111 
Geranium  cuttings,  267 
Geraniums— scarlet,  for  winter  ! 
blooming,  5  ;  for  bedding,  33 ;  , 
vary  in  hardiness,  47  ;  classifi¬ 
cation  of,  48  ;  wintering,  49  ; 
grafting,  78;  frosted,  78,  88  ;  j 
proliferous,  97  ;  variegated  for  j 
bedding,  104 ;  cutting  down  } 
drawn,  111  ;  lifted  Scarlets,  i 
113;  at  St.  Leonard’s  Hill,  127  ;  ! 
frozen  in  October,  128  ;  Scarlet,  j 
forcing, 222;  grafting,  281 ;  pot-  j 
ting  in  spring,  363;  Harry 
Moore’s  mode  of  growing,  366  ;  I 
for  early  forcing,  377  ;  where 
hybridised,  404 
Germination,  heat  for,  399 
Gesnera  elongata  culture,  316 
Gesneras,  list  of,  355 
Gladioli,  bedding,  203 
Gladioluses,  classification  and  cul¬ 
ture,  235 

Glasgow  Pigeon  &  Canary  Show, 
88,  133 

Glasgow  Poultry  Show,  185 
Glass  for  greenhouse,  &c.,  182 
Glazing,  objections  to  close,  270 
Gloxinia  —  Kercii,  141;  ccerulea 
variegata,  Madonna, scholastics, 
Sebastiano,  Spagnoletti,  and 
striata  maculata,  241 
Gloxinias,  in  a  greenhouse,  163  ; 
list  of,  355 


Gomphocarpus  fruticosus  culture, 
307 

Goniophlebium  undulatum,  141 
Gonotanthus  cupreus,  241 
Gooseberries,  Champagne,  27 
Gourds  for  ornament  and  use, 
253 

Grafting,  phenomena,  226  ;  fruit 
trees,  302  ;  late  in  spring,  349 
Grammatophyllumspecio-um,240 
Grape-bunches  becoming  ten¬ 
drils,  404 

Grapes,  out- door,  32;  without 
bloom,  73;  Lady  Bowne’s  and 
Foster’s  White,  94 ;  Lady 
Downe’s  and  Foster’s  Seedling, 
145 

Grass-like  plants,  bed  of,  54 
Greathead,  Bishop,  52 
Greenfinch,  258 

Greenhouse  —  back  wall,  plants 
for,  25 ;  heating,  &c.,  a  small, 
91  ;  and  its  amateur  manager, 
139 ;  keeping  it  gay  early  in  the 
year,  182;  a  miniature,  183; 
turning  a  washhouse  into  one, 
257  ;  converting  part  into  a 
stove,  238 ;  stocking,  238  ; 
heating  by  hot  air.  301;  heat¬ 
ing-  a  very  small,  256,  284,  304  ; 
plants,  new,  318  ;  small,  heat¬ 
ing  by  a  stove,  320 ;  between 
wings  of  a  house,  371  ;  building 
a  small,  346;  keeping  warm, 
348;  ventilating,  348  ;  shading, 
353  ;  plants,  new  or  rare,  353 ; 
stove  in  a,  386 

Greenhouses,  during  misty  wea¬ 
ther,  113;  tenant’s  right  to 
remove,  323 

Grevillea  Drummondi  and  ele- 
gans,  353,  354 

Growth  of  plants,  daily  periods 
of,  302 

Grubs,  underground,  27  ;  attack¬ 
ing  greenhouse  roots,  387 
Guinea  fowls,  264,  390 
Gutien  ezia  gymnospermo’des, 

166 

Gymnopteris  quercifolia,  142 


Horticultural  exhibitions,  use  of, 
126 

Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
153;  fruit  committee,  257  ; 
election  of  Royal  family,  285  ; 
new  arrangements,  295 
Hotbed,  floating  light  in,  59 
Hotbeds  for  seedlings,  330 
Hothouses  for  the  million,  305 
Hot  water,  downward  circulation 
of,  270 

Ilovea  Celsii  culture,  268 
Hoy  a  Cuiningiana,  131;  grandi- 
flora, 141 

Hyacinth,  Prince  of  Wales,  81 
Hyacinths  failing  in  water  glasses, 
287  ;  exhibition  of,  375;  lists 
of,  376 

Hybrid  cage  birds,  186 
Hydrangea,  pruning  variegated, 
143 

Hydrangeas,  large,  in  small  pots, 
72  ;  potting,  356 

Hymenodiuin  crinitum  and  cul¬ 
ture,  142 


ICE-HOU8ES  AND  ICE-HEAPS,  CON- 

structing,  206 

Imatophyllum  cyrtantliiflorum, 
354 

India,  gardening  books  for,  43 
Indian-lubber  plant,  387 
Infusoria,  70 
Insects,  marine,  279 
Ipomoea  quamoclit  and  rubro- 
ccerulea,  314 

Ivy,  covering  a  wall  with,  261, 
304  ;  as  a  screen  and  fence,  305 
Ixora  acuminata,  affine,  andAni- 
uoinensis,  141 


Jacaranda  tomentosa  and  cul¬ 
ture,  369 


Kidney  Bean  culture,  34 
Killarney  Fern  culture,  198 
Kitchen  garden  cropping,  34 


Hamburgh,  Silver-spangled 
cock’s  tail,  14  ;  comb  of  Golden- 
pencilled,  75 ;  cocks  entirely 
spangled,  76;  pullets,  age  of 
laying,  170;  cock,  points  in, 
296 

Hamburglis,  hackle  of  Silver- 
pencilled,  45  ;  hackle  of  Silver- 
spangled,  62  ;  breeding  Black, 
202;  Mr.  Archer’s  Silver  pen¬ 
cilled,  218 

Hardy  shrubs,  new  or  rare,  272 
Hares  and  Rabbits  barking  trees, 
to  prevent,  245 

Harmony  in  bedding-out,  297 
Hawfinch,  178 

Hawthorn,  derivation  of,  59; 

berries,  sowing,  182 
Heath-bank  House,  93 
Heat,  too  much  at  top  and  too 
little  below,  339 

Heating  by  coal,  v.  gas,  11;  a 
combination  of  houses,  68,  286  ; 
versus  covering,  219;  a  series 
of  houses,  298  ;  by  hot  water, 
defects  in,  304  ;  failure  in,  324 
Heliotropes,  moving,  44 ;  re¬ 
potting,  356 

Hen,  sitting,  fasting,  390;  eating 
her  eggs,  390,  405 
Henbane  seed,  conjuring  with, 
361 

Hepatica  culture,  198 
Herbaceous  plants,  hardy  flower¬ 
ing,  6.  20,  41,  51,  95,  118,  197, 
223,  284,  382 
Herbaria,  sale  of,  82 
Heterocentrum  Mexicanum,  334 
Hibiscus  mosclientus  and  culture. 
142 

Hives,  bar,  360  ;  shelter  for  360 
Holcus  saccharatus  culture,  87, 
215,  398 

Hollyhocks  for  garden  decoration 
130  ;  for  a  bed,  404 
Honey,  harvest,  the  usual,  30 ; 
store  for  winter,  30 ;  from  Ivy, 
75  ;  season  at  Woodstock,  120; 
pure,  in  old  combs,  280 
Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  at 
Kensington  Gore,  115 


Laburnum,  purple,  how  pro¬ 
duced,  400 
Labels  for  trees,  241 
Lsclia  xanthina,  72 
Lamport  Hall,  84 
Lapageria  rosea  culture,  11,  59 
Lawn,  tree  for  middle  of,  11; 
making,  59 ;  treatment  of 
Daisied,  93 

“  Lawson’sGardeners’Kalendar,” 
261 

Layers,  everlasting,  359 
Laying,  pullets  not,  280 
Leaves,  glaze  of,  1 1 ;  absorb  mois¬ 
ture,  *0 ;  absorb  carbonic  acid 
and  emit  oxygen,  41 ;  other 
emissions,  41  ;  cause  of  their 
colours,  81 

Leucodendron  argenteum,  317 
Leucospermunt  tottum,  317 
Lews,  vegetation  in  the  island  of, 
43 

Lilium  giganteum  culture,  210 
Lime  water,  372 

Lime  (weeping),  branches  dying, 
356 

Linton  Park,  143,  160 
Liquid  manures,  various,  177 
Liquid-manure  barrow,  292 
Liverpool  Poultry  Show,  118,  262 
Llavea  cordifolia,  240 
Loam,  sifting  fibry,  386 
Lobelia  speciosa  cuttings,  316, 
324 ;  ramosoides  seeds,  356 ; 
speciosa  sowing,  372  ;  scarlet, 
in  pots,  396 

Lomatia  Bidwillii  and  elegant- 
issiina,  354 
Lucern  culture,  155 
Luculia  gratisfima  culture,  182 
Lychnis  Haageana  and  Sieboldii, 
382 

Lygodium  polyetachyon,  141 


Macodes  petala,  241 
Maladore  Ranunculus,  316 
Malaria  of  the  Indian  jungles,  73 
Malva  geranioides  and  culture, 
142 

Mandevilla  suaveolens,  76,  314 


| 
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Manetti,  a  ■word  for  the,  313; 
stocks,  352 

Manettia  cordifolia  and  culture, 
244 

Mangold  Wurtzel  for  fowls,  387 
Manures,  comparative  cost  of, 
141 ;  in  a  small  compass,  177  ; 
for  window-gardening,  332 
Maranta  Torteana  and  regalis, 
211 ;  fasciata,  Porteana,  and. 
pulchella,  241 

Marigold,  dwarf,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Calceolaria,  39G ;  French 
as  a  bedder,  398 
Marigolds,  French,  319 
Mauve-coloured  flowers,  324 
Measures  of  land,  ancient,  53 
Melbourne,  Botanical  Gardens 
at,  261 

Meyenia  erecta  alba,  354 
Millet  culture,  279 
Mimulus,  culture,  256  ;  soil  for 
the,  316 

Minorca  fowls,  374 
Mistletoe  propagating,  340 
Moisture,  atmospheric,  in  glass¬ 
houses,  192 
Momordica  mixta,  72 
Monochaetum  ensiferum  culture, 
300 

Moss,  ou  young  trees,  217  ;  on 
fruit  trees,  292 

Moths,  date  of  capture,  95 ;  to 
kill  for  specimens,  386 
Moulting,  tardy,  75 
Mowing  machine,  repairing,  339 
Musa  Cavendisliii  culture,  225, 
335 

Mushroom,  culture,  37,  364,  396 ; 
monstrous,  227  ;  bed  making, 
i  339 

Mushrooms  and  railway  travel¬ 
ling,  25 

Musk  plant  in  pots,  396 
Mutisia  ilicifolia  and  culture,  369 
Myosotidium  nobile,  354 
Myrtles,  out  of  doors  in  Scotland, 
242  ;  broad-leaved,  not  flower¬ 
ing,  346 

Nantwich  Poultry  Show,  294, 
309 

Narthex  assafeetida,  384 
Nectarine  culture  in  pots,  213 
Nectarines  shrivelling,  323 
Nemophila  insignis  for  edging, 
372 

N  eottopteris  Australasica  an  d  cul  - 
ture,  287 

Nests,  moveable,  280;  influence 
of  warm,  326 
Nicaragua,  notes  on,  351 
Nierembergia,  fi  licaulis  remo  vin  g, 
26  ;  gracilis,  148 

Night  exposure,  importance  of, 
219 

Northamptonshire  Poultry  Show, 
12 

Nouveau  Poiteau  Pear,  39 
Nuttall,  death  of  Dr.,  7  ;  Mr.  T., 
memoir  of,  349 

Oat,  History  of  the,  215 
j  Oats,  ground,  for  fowls,  248 
October  in  the  country,  42 
CEnothera  macrocarpa  culture,  9 
Oil  cake  for  fowls,  406 
Olden  time,  some  events  in  the,  27  7 
Olea  ilicifolia,  273 
Oleander  culture,  73 
Onion  culture,  34 
Onions,  large,  140 
Onoclea  sensibilis,  217 
Orange  trees  in  Ayrshire,  54 
Orchard-house,  evergreens  for  5  ; 

of  an  amateur,  159  ;  trees,  277 
“Orchard-house,  The,”  97,  403 
Orchard  -  houses,  their  proper 
construction  and  value,  189, 
192,  208,  226 
Orchard,  unhealthy,  148 
Orchids,  resting,  112 
Osage  Orange  hedge,  194 
Oughtibridge  Poultry  Show,  45 
“  Our  Farm  Crops,”  96 
Oxalis  Bowiei,  as  a  bedder,  82  ; 

time  of  blooming,  111 
Oxlip,  300 


PEONIES,  HERBACEOUS,  PLANTING 

and  list  of,  11 


Pampas  Grass,  seeds  of,  11  ;  cul¬ 
ture,  83,  87,  99,  143 ;  gigantic, 
254 

i  Pandanus  Javanicus  variegata, 
211 

Pansy,  yellow  for  bedding,  348 
Paralysed  legs  in  fowls,  76 
Parsnip  culture,  34 
Passiflora  princeps,  pruning,  6 ; 
ccerulea  culture,  66,  132  ;  Buo- 
napartea  culture,  182 
Passion-flower  for  conservatory, 
38 

Patchouli,  291 

Paxton’s  (Sir  J.),  glass-houses, 
371 

Pea  culture,  18  ;  Knight’s  Per¬ 
fection,  339 

Peach, trees  protecting  with  glass, 
25;  planting  for  forcing,  88; 
culture  in  pots,  213  ;  trees  fail¬ 
ing  for  want  of  drainage,  179; 
budding,  404 

“  Peach  and  Nectarine,  the  cul¬ 
ture  of;”  58 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  pruning 
recently  planted,  148;  influence 
of  aspect  on  in  North  of  Ire¬ 
land,  275,  317 
Pear,  Flemish  Beauty,  353 
Pears  adapted  to  Great  Britain, 
9,  24,  39,  55,  71,  86,  116,  129, 
145,  163,  179,  196,  211,  227;  for 
a  clay  soil,  40  ;  selections  of, 
228 ;  standard,  for  exposed 
situations,  340 ;  for  cottagers, 
382  ;  for  the  north,  386 
Peaty  soil  to  improve,  217 
Pelargonium  cuttings  in  March, 
404 

Pelargoniums,  in  autumn,  5 ;  list 
of  old,  59;  stopping  and  re¬ 
potting,  222  ;  a  few  select,  307 
Pencil  for  labelling  indelibly,  381 
Pentstemon  centranthifolius,  72  ; 

Jaffrayanus,  382 
Perilla  Nankinensis  culture,  166 
sowing,  344 

Petunias,  list  of  double,  231 
Phalsenopsis  amabilis  culture, 115 
Pheasant  crossed  with  Bantam, 
89,  170 

Pheasants  confined,  390 
Philoperisteron  Society,  248 
Phlomis  leonurus,  318* 
Physicking  fowls,  28 
Picturesque  arrangement  of 
plantations,  239 

Pigeon,  Bald-headed  Tumbler, 
points  in,  374 

Pigeons,  straying,  76;  charac¬ 
teristics  of  beards  and  bald- 
heads,  264 ;  what  is  meant  by 
a  pair  of,  342 
Pimelea  elegans,  354 
Pine  growing,  227 
Pines  in  a  small  house,  395 
Pit,  heating  a  very  small,  55  ; 
heating  from  a  greenhouse  fire, 
366 ;  heating  by  dung,  367  ; 
forcing  in  a  vinery,  398 
Plantation  management,  125 
Planting  arrangements  for,  265  ; 
and  transplanting  trees,  &c., 
267 

Pleasure-grounds,  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  arranging,  249 
Plocostemma  lasianthum,  141 
Plumbago  capensis  and  rosea 
culture,  66 

Plums  adapted  to  Great  Britain, 
243,  275,305,  322,  337,  385,  402; 
synopsis  of,  243  ;  for  cottagers, 
382 

Podalyria  sericea,  318 
Pogonia  discolor,  241 
Pogostemon  patchouli,  291 
Poinciana  pulcherrima,  352 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  dwarf, 
155 

Points  in  fowls,  to  obtain,  104, 
105 

Polands,  plumage  of  Spangled, 
89 ;  plumage  of  Silver-spangled, 
105  ;  ginger -spangled,  170 
Pollen,  substitute  for,  360;  flour 
a  substitute  for,  405 
Polyanthus,  Beaton’s  “Good 
Gracious,”  300 
Polygala  bracteata,  317 
'  Pomological  Society’s  Meeting, 
26,69,117,  291 

Pompions,  &c.,  their  use,  112 


Porifera,  70 
Port  Eliot,  208 

Port  wine  vintage  of  1859,  255 
i  Potato  culture,  215;  tubers, 
grafting,  386 

Potatoes,  introduction  of,  277 
Potherbs,  drying,  8 
Pothos  argyraea,  141,  211 
Pots,  benefit  of  painting,  132 
Potting,  principles  of,  312 
Poultry  management  in  autumn, 
12;  Show  clashes,  44;  Shows 
benefits  of,  27  ;  progress  dur¬ 
ing  1859,  201;  season  of  1859, 
232  ;  weeding,  248  ;  keeping  for 
profit,  292;  by  railway,  310; 
keeping  profitably,  324,  340, 
356,  387 ;  in  a  confined  space, 
326;  diet  for,  357  ;  bestselling, 
360;  wild,  351;  houses,  406; 
Shows,  making  remunerative, 
404 

Preston  Poultry  Show,  232 
Prices  in  time  of  Charies  II.,  277 
Primroses  (Chinese  Double),  and 
Polyanthuses’  culture,  137 
Primroses,  double,  291 
Primula  sinensis,  in  autumn,  5  ; 

seedlings  diseased,  42 
Prizes  and  fees,  low  v.  high,  185 
Propagating -house  deficient  in 
heat,  337 

Propagation  in  spring  by  seeds 
and  cuttings,  343  , 

Protea  speciosa  rubra,  318 
Protecting  without  glass,  148; 

the  blossom  of  wall  fruit,  364 
Protection  of  vegetables  from 
frost,  237;  to  blossom,  remov¬ 
ing  occasionally,  404 
Pruning  season  for,  10,  110 
Prunus  triloba,  273 
Psoralea  pinnata  and  spicata,  318 
Pteris  argy'raea,  141  ;  geraniifolii 
anu  culture,  243 
Public  gardens  as  teachers,  279 
Pullets,  as  hens,  exhibiting,  136 
Pylogyne  suavis,  319 
Pyramidal  fruit  trees,  387 
Pyrularia  oltifera,  159 


Quamoclit  coccinea,  314 


Rabbit,  keeping,  388 
Rabbits,  ulcerated  foot  in,  76; 
best  age  and  food,  186 ;  keeping 
profitably,  326,  359 
j  Rainfall,  &c.,  for  five  years  at 
I.inton  Park,  254  ;  for  twenty- 
five  years  at  Chiswick,  262 
I  Ranunculus  and  Verbena  culture 
combined,  97 

Ranunculuses  100  years  since, 
147;  blooming  in  June,  148 
;  Rape-cake  as  a  manure,  177 
Raspberries,  autumn-bearing,  98 
Red  lead  for  protecting  seeds,  176 
Rbizopoda,  70 

Rhododendron  —  Nuttallii,  1 30  ; 
Fortuni  and  limbatum,  273  ; 
Blumei,  Nuttallii,  Princess- 
Royal,  Shepperdii,  Smithii,  tu- 
bie'floruni,  Veitchianum,  virga- 
tum,  and  Wilsoni,  354  ;  culture, 
soil,  and  grouping,  379 ;  culture 
and  pruning,  3  u 
Pvhubarb  wine,  27 1 
Rhyncosia  volubilis,  141 
Ribbon,  beds,  3;  border,  118, 
262  ;  planting,  307,  378 
Richardia  albo-maculata,  72  ;  and 
oculata,  354 

Ringing  fruit  trees,  334 
Ring  of  Pomona,  334 
Rock  plants,  list  of,  232 
Rondeletia  anomale  culture,  307 
Roosting-places,  89 
Root-pruning,  19  ;  Currants  and 
Gooseberries,  148 
Root  action,  311,  346 
Roots,  storing,  80 ;  decay  of 
young  in  fruit  trees,  347  ;  dying 
annually,  362 
“  Rose  Annual,”  145 
Rose,  grafting,  165  ;  beds,  plant¬ 
ing  their  surface,  402 ;  of 
Jericho,  404 

Roses — list  of,  11.  74,  146;  cir¬ 
cular  bed  of,  38 ;  budded  in 
winter,  73  ;  removing  newly- 
budded,  125;  from  grafts  and 
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from  cuttings,  171  ;  root-prun¬ 
ing,  172;  ribbon  -  border  of, 
173;  on  their  own  roots,  231; 
treatment  of  budded,  257  ;  on 
Manetti  stocks,  283  ;  trans¬ 
planting.  324 ;  wars  of  the,  352 
Rotations  in  kitchen  garden,  255 
Roup,  76;  treatment  of,  248;  in 
the  Turkey,  405 


Sabbatia  campestris,  383 
Saffron  culture  in  England,  68 
Sage  as  a  medicine,  277 
Salading,  culture  of,  206 
Saltram,  87 

Samphire,  culture  of  rock,  55 
Sap,  of  plants,  111;  kinds,  112; 
motion  of,  to  see,  339 ;  its 
ascent  and  descent,  334 ;  motion 
of,  372  ;  motion  of  visible,  386 
Saucers,  277 

Sawdust  for  mulching,  73 
Saxifraga  purpurescens,  382 
Scmvola  microcarpa  and  culture, 
143 

Scale,  to  destroy,  88 
Schomburgkia  Lyonsi,  384 
Screen,  evergreen  fence  for,  305 
Sea-kale,  culture  in  the  open 
ground,  278;  seedlings  forcing, 
316  ;  leaves  for  forcing,  324 
Seashore,  what  to  look  for  on,  31, 
70 

Sea-water,  preserving,  104 
Seeds,  enduring  boiling,  8  ;  pro¬ 
tecting  from  birds,  117,  176; 
steeping  in  hot  water,  316  ; 
proper  temperature  for  344 
Selaginella  atro  -  viridis,  Lobbii, 
and  rubricaulis,  141 
Serin  Finch,  368 

Sewage,  house  and  town,  ma¬ 
nagement  of,  114,  128;  house, 
178  ;  house  and  town,  141,  158; 
analyses  of,  deodorising,  and. 
applying,  158;  use  of,  307 
“  Sewers,  reform  of,”  338 
Sexes,  poultry,  separating,  89 
Shading  greenhouses,  399 
Shanking  in  Grapes,  73 
Shell-Duck,  rearing  the  young 
of,  373 

Shelters,  tiffany',  for  plants  and 
blossoms,  401 
Shicams,  213 

Siphocampylos,  manettiaeflorus 
and  culture,  142  ;  amcenus  and 
culture,  244 

Skimmia  Japonica  as  a  bedder, 
297 

Snowdrop  culture,  333 
Soapsuds,  217 

Soil,  culture  of  light,  35 ;  im¬ 
proving  a  light,  166;  lighten¬ 
ing  a  heavy,  245 

Solanum  cap jicastrum  sowing, 
307,314 

Sorghum  saccharatum  culture, 
398 

Spanish,  fowls,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show,  13,  358  ;  pro¬ 
moting  white  face  of,  28 ; 
chickens  and  their  ailments, 
104;  cross  with  Cochin-China, 
105;  pullet  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show,  132,  168;  fowls, 
White,  152 ;  feeding,  202  ; 
white  face  of,  233 
Spergula  pilifera,  93,  99,  121,  126, 
156,  157  ;  turned  brown,  404 
Spirtea,  Douglasii,  166  ;  Fortunei, 
334  ;  Nobleana,  384 
Sponges,  70 
Spongioles  dying,  362 
Spraguea  umbellata,  72 
Squills,  list  of,  111 
Stage  for  span-roofed  house,  372 
Statice,  Bourgieei,  166 ;  Bondu- 
elli,  240;  brassicoefolia,  334  ; 
armeria,  pinifolia,  and  minuta, 
383 

Steel  Bank  Poultry  Show,  152 
Stephanophysum  Baikei,  241 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  seeding, 
27  ;  culture,  324 ;  blooming, 
366 

Steps  for  a  garden  terrace,  323 
Stercus  ?  what  is,  339 
Stock,  its  influence  in  grafting, 
194 

Stockwood  Park,  21 ;  Vines  at, 
114,  129,  143 
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Stomates,  7 

“  Strawberry,  culture  of,”  338 
Strawberries,  exhibiting  forced, 
98 

Styphelia  tubiflora  and  culture, 
370 

Superphosphate  of  lime,  178 
Surface  stirring,  its  importance, G7 
Sutherlandia  1'rutescens,  318 
Swindlers,  poultry,  340 
Sydney  Poultry  Club,  280 


Tasmanian  Poultry  Show,  234 
Tecoma  velutina  culture,  402 
Temperature,  high,  endured  by 
plants,  8  ;  sudden  change  of, 
214 

Temperatures,  day  and  night,  for 
plants,  252 ;  variation  of  day 
and  night,  301 

Thalictrum  anemonoides  flore- 
pleno,  383 

Thrips,  to  destroy,  88 
Thunbergia  Harrisii  culture,  2G8 
Tomtits,  destroying  bees,  326 ; 

to  keep  from  hives,  342 
Torenia  hirsuta,  334 
Transpiration  of  plants,  7 
“Tratyse  of  Husbandry,”  52 
Tredegar  Poultry  Show,  183 
Trees,  ornamental,  279 
Trichiocarpa  Moorii  and  culture, 
243 

Trichomanes  radicans  culture, 
198 


Tritoma  uvaria  culture,  73,  107  ; 
seed,  165 ;  from  seed,  187  ; 
sowing,  245,  267  ;  varieties,  383 
Tritoniaaurea  culture,  73,  93, 109 
Tropseolum,  Jarrattii,  T.  tricolor 
grandifiorum,  104  ;  elegans,  355 
,  Tropical-looking  garden,  347 
|  Tulips,  early,  377 
Tumbler  Pigeons,  points  in,  233 
Turkeys,  food  for,  186 
Two  acres,  how  to  farm  and  make 
the  most  of,  3,  18,  34,  50,  79, 
119,  123,  155,  251,  354,  378,  394 
Tydma  elegantissima,  ignescens, 
Lady  Digby,  and  Lady  C.  Iver- 
rison,  241 


Ulverston  Poultry  Show,  357 


Van  Mons  Leon  Le  Clerc  Pear, 
9 

Variegated-leaved  plants,  list  of 
twelve,  211 

Varieties  of  fowls,  mixing,  105 
Vases  for  window  gardening, 
386 

Vauxhall  Nursery,  391 
Ventilating,  64 
Ventilation,  top,  302 
Verbena,  mauve  -  coloured,  54  ; 
mildew,  98 

Verbenas,  list  of,  73  ;  wintering, 
118;  crimson,  291  ;  red  spider 
i  on,  324  ;  habit  of  some,  324 


Verm’ned  garden,  132 
Vetch,  white,  175 
Vine  beetle,  339 

Vine — protecting  with  glass,  G5  ; 
planting  for  forcing,  88 ;  border, 
heating,  98;  borders,  putting 
fermenting  materials  on,  175; 
pruning,  182;  culture  in  pots, 
191 ;  borders,  soil  for,  339 
Vinery-border,  planting,  386 
Vines,  and  bedding  plants,  97 ; 
unproductive  in  a  greenhouse, 
treatment,  124;  with  stove 
plants,  127 ;  small  boxes  for, 
148 ;  planting  in  a  conserva¬ 
tory,  216  ;  applying  cow-house 
drainage  to,  245;  from  unripe 
eyes,  254 ;  thinning  the 
bunches,  279  ;  inarching,  348; 
potted,  in  frames,  395  ;  root 
grafting,  399 

Violets,  Neapolitan,  frosted  113 


Walks,  destroying  weeds  on, 
87 

Wall,8ix-feet  high  for  an  orchard- 
house,  182  ;  trees  for  Durham, 
44 

Walnut,  budding  the,  370 

Waltonian  Case,  and  propagation, 
327  ;  heating,  368,  383,  403 

Warnings,  265 

Waterproofing  calico  for  lights, 
245 

Water-Melon,  hard-fleshed,  173 


Water  impregnated  with  iron,  i 

356 

Weather,  severe,  in  Suffolk,  270  ;  j 
at  Frome,  279 

Weed,  seed  and  ant -killer  for 
gravel  walks,  242 
Wellingtonia  gigantca,  rapid 
growth  of,  194 

Weston  -  super  -  Mare  Poultry  I 
Show,  27,  45 
Wheat  in  England,  96 
Wines  of  Woodstock,  230,  271 
Winter  Nelis  Pear,  318 
Wintering  bedding  plants,  47,  ! 

77 

Wiring  fruit-tree  walls,  43 
Wood  Leopold  Moth,  289 
Wood,  preserving,  286  ;  ripening, 
its  importance,  301 
Woodlice,  destroying,  404 
Woods,  management  of,  125 
Woodstock  Poultry  Show,  29 
Worcester  Poultry  Show,  44,  59 


Xanthosma  violacea,  319 


Year,  The  Old  and  New',  200 
Yrork  Poultry  Show,  184 
“  Young  Lady’s  Book,”  97 
Yuccas,  wrild,'351 


Zeuzera  .esculi,  289 
Zinc  pipes,  304 
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WOODCUTS 


Pear — Duchess  of  Oilcans  .. 

Page. 

Pear — Van  Mons  Leon  Le  Clerc 

Stoekwood  Park  Garden.... 

Pear— Nouveau  Poiteau  . 

22  23 

Sponges  . 

Lamport  Hall,  Section  . 

The  Crossbill . 

Sewage  Filters  . 

Linton  Park  Garden,  Section 

j.  .i  ,,  Plans  . 

The  Hawfinch  . 

Peach-root,  diseased . 

Orchard-house  Rafters 

Grafts  and  Stocks .  ios 

Gas-heated  Boiler  . 

Grafting,  unions  of  woods  in 

Page.. 

Mushroom,  monstrous  . 227 

Fire-destroyer  of  Weeds  .  242 

Circular  Rose-bed  . 243. 

The  Bullfinch . ..I!!."!!!”"”"!""!!!”!”!"  273 

Drinking  Fountain  . [\ . .  .  289 

Wood  Leopard  Moth  and  Larva . 289 

Ventilators . ...............  302,  303 

Pear— Winter  Nelis  .  313 

Didsbury  Lodge,  Section  and  Garden  . ’  .  .  321 

Vine  Ringing  . . . 334 

Pear — Flemish  Beauty  .  353 

Budding . ...-’""’"I"!!!”!!!!!!!"""”  371 

Flower-bed,  wheel  form .  330 

Holeus  Saccliuratus . '  398 

Vine  Grafting  . 399.  i 

Tiffany  Shelters  . — " . ’  401  I 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Day 

of 

M’nth 

Day 

of 

Week. 

OCTOBER  4-10,  1859. 

Weather  near  London  in  1858. 

Barometer.  Thermom.l  Wind. 

1  Inches. 

| 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon 
Rises 
and  Sets 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
after  Sun 

Day  of 
Year. 

4 

Tu 

Ilabrantlms  Bagnoldi. 

29.942—29.757 

70—41 

S.W, 

.07 

7 

af  6 

31  af  5 

31 

10 

8 

11 

9 

277 

5 

W 

Habranthus  purailis. 

29.861—29.784 

62—35 

s.w. 

.18 

8 

6 

29  5 

43 

11 

9 

11 

27 

278 

6 

Th 

Habrothamnus  elegans. 

30.011—29.857 

65—45 

w. 

.01 

10 

6 

27  5 

morn. 

10 

11 

45 

279 

7 

F 

Hindsia  longiflora. 

29.490—29.318 

1  65—40 

s.w. 

.24 

12 

6 

25  5 

55 

0 

11 

12 

2 

280 

8 

s 

Leonotis  leonura. 

29.840—29.538 

61—26 

w. 

.00 

13 

6 

22  5 

8 

2 

12 

12 

19 

281 

9 

Sun 

16  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

29.924—29.681 

61—38 

s.w. 

.00 

15 

6 

20  5 

17 

3 

13 

12 

36 

282 

10 

M 

Leucocoryne  odorata. 

29.590—29.341 

58—36 

s.w. 

.09 

17 

6 

18  5 

29 

4 

14 

12 

52 

283 

Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-two  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  61.5°  and  43°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  80°,  occurred  on  the  5th,  in  1834  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  28°, 
on  the  9th,  in  1849.  During  the  period  108  days  were  fine,  and  on  11G  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  EOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

The  plants  when  newly  set  in  the  house  are  very  liable 
to  lose  a  portion  of  their  leaves  :  these  should  be  removed, 
and  the  plants  kept  supplied  with  water,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  soil  moderately  moist  throughout.  Air  to  be 
given  every  day,  and  also  a  portion  at  night,  if  the  weather 
continue  mild. 

Bulbs  (Dutch). — All  kinds  to  be  immediately  potted 
and  plunged  in  a  convenient  situation  ready  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  when  wanted,  to  the  forcing-house  or  pit.  If 
potted  and  treated  as  advised  some  time  ago,  a  few  of  them 
may  now  be  excited  into  growth. 

Chrysanthemums. — Take  up  the  plants  from  the  open 
ground ;  choose  a  showery  day  for  the  purpose.  After 
potting  to  be  well  watered  and  shaded  for  a  few  days, 
then  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  or  removed  to  the  greenhouse, 
and  neatly  tied  to  stakes.  The  buds  to  be  thinned  for  a 
fine  display. 

Gladioli. — Pot  them,  and  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  &c. ;  and  to 
be  watered  sparingly  until  they  begin  to  grow. 

Lily  of  the  "Valley. — Pot  some,  to  be  treated  as 
advised  for  Bulbs,  that  a  regular  supply  of  this  favourite 
flower  may  be  had  during  winter. 

Shrubs. — Get  in,  if  not  already  done.  A  supply  of 
American  plants  to  be  potted,  as  advised  a  fortnight  ago, 
and  plunged  in  old  tan  until  wanted  for  forcing, 

stove  and  orchid-house. 

Continue  to  act  in  unison  with  the  season,  allowing 
the  temperature  to  decline  slightly  as  light  decreases. 
Although  the  Aerides,  Dendrobiums,  &c.,  will  continue  to 
enjoy  a  temperature  of  80°  by  day  and  70°  by  night,  the 
Cattleyas  will  require  10°  or  15°  less  to  bring  them  to  a 
healthy  state  of  rest ;  for  if  kept  in  constant  excitement 
they  will  continue  to  sprout  buds  from  their  pseudo¬ 
bulbs,  which  generally  adds  to  the  size  of  the  plant  at  the 
expense  of  the  blooms. 

Achimenes  picta. — Promote  their  growth  by  every 
attention,  also  Gesnera  zebrina,  which  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  stove  during  winter. 

Begonias. — Encourage  the  different  kinds  for  winter 
flowering  by  giving  them  larger  pots  if  required. 

Euphorbia  fulgens  and  splendens. — These  are  also 
worthy  of  especial  attention,  as  they  contribute  to  enliven 
the  house  at  the  dullest  season  of  the  year  when  flowers 
are  scarce. 

forcing-houses. 

Cucumbers. — To  prolong  the  season  of  fine  crisp  fruit 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  clean  and  healthy  by 
giving  them  plenty  of  top  and  bottom  heat. 

Eigs. — The  trees  having  no  fruit  likely  to  come  to 
perfection,  and  whose  leaves  are  fading,  to  be  kept  cool 
and  dry,  to  induce  an  early  rest.  A  seasonal  rest  should 
also  be  given  by  the  same  means  to  trees  in  pots,  that 
they  may  be  in  a  fit  state  for  forcing  early. 

Melons. — Continue  to  maintain  a  warm,  dry  atmo- 
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sphere,  to  give  flavour  to  the  fruit.  They  will  require 
little  or  no  water  after  this. 

Peaches.- — Vacancies  to  be  filled  with  trees  from  the 
walls  on  the  open  ground.  This  is  a  plan  preferable  to 
having  young  trees  from  the  nursery,  which  are  usually 
some  years  in  covering  the  space  allotted  to  them.  Where 
the  lights  have  been  wholly  removed  the  inside  borders 
have  had,  most  probably,  a  sufficient  soaking  after  the 
late  heavy  rains  ;  and,  after  being  repaired  and  painted, 
they  should  be  put  upon  the  houses  to  protect  the  trees 
and  borders  from  unfavourable  weather. 

Pines. — Ripening  fruit  to  be  kept  in  a  dry,  warm 
atmosphere,  to  give  it  flavour.  The  swelling  fruit  to  have 
a  warm,  moist  atmosphere.  Water  to  be  given  to  the 
plants  cautiously  ;  every  one  to  be  examined  before  it 
receives  any,  and  manure  water  to  be  dispensed  with 
altogether.  The  heat  of  the  dung-pits  to  be  kept  up  by 
renewing  the  linings.  The  crowns  and  suckers  that  are 
planted  in  the  tan  to  have  no  water ;  all  they  require  is 
attention  in  giving  air  and  keeping  up  the  heat. 

Vines. — Attention  to  be  given  to  the  young  Vines  in 
pots  that  are  intended  for  forcing,  that  they  may  not 
become  soddened,  which  would  injure  the  young  roots 
considerably.  Where  netting  or  any  other  such  material 
had  been  fixed  over  the  lights  that  open  in  houses  con¬ 
taining  fruit,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  wasps,  it  may  be 
taken  down  as  little  mischief  will  now  be  apprehended 
from  their  attacks.  Mice  are  sometimes  very  trouble¬ 
some  in  vineries  at  this  season,  and  will  spoil  a  whole 
house  of  Grapes  in  a  short  time  if  not  prevented.  Traps 
should,  therefore,  be  kept  set,  and  every  means  used  to 
prevent  their  ingress  from  the  garden.  Cover  the  border 
when  the  trees  are  planted  outside,  with  a  good  coat  of 
fern  or  any  other  such  material  before  they  become  satu¬ 
rated  and  chilled  by  the  autumnal  rains,  to  be  laid  on 
thickly  in  layers,  beginning  at  the  front  of  the  border, 
the  whole  to  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  good  straw, 
and  fastened  down  as  a  thatcher  does  the  straw  on  stacks. 

William  Keane. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF 
SEPTEMBER. 

I  said  that  the  so-called  Treniham  Scarlet  Geranium 
has  taken  the  place  of  Tom  Tlmmb  all  over  the  Crystal 
Palace  grounds  ;  that  the  Cottage  Maid,  Punch,  Cerise 
Unique,  and  Comp  actum,  are  their  next  best  kinds,  till 
we  come  to  Nosegays  ;  then  that  the  Purple  Nosegay,  alias 
Pink  Nosegay,  made  more  stir  among  the  visitors  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  Geraniums  put  together  ;  and  that,  on 
that  account,  they  were  to  have  fourteen  times  more 
bulk  of  Nosegays  next  year.  This  last  sentence  is  just  as 
I  wrote  it,  but  it  is  entirely  wrong  in  the  last  part  of  it. 

It  is  quite  true  the  gardener  who  attends  the  Rose 
Mount  where  these  stirring  Nosegay- beds  are  planted, 
says  he  had  more  inquiries  about  them  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  beds,  especially  from  ladies  who  never  saw  that 
peculiar  colour  before ;  but  the  great  exhibitors,  the 
best  plant  growers  in  the  world,  did  not  even  know  the 
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section  of  tlie  Geranium  tribe  to  -which  the  Nosegays 
belong.  When  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  wanted  to  bring  them 
out  by  liberal  prizes,  when  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
began  their  Shows,  he  could  get  no  Nosegay  at  all ;  but 
some  sent  Uniques  and  Citriodoras,  and  their  allies,  as  if 
belonging  to  the  Horseshoe  breed !  It  was  then  deter¬ 
mined  to  cancel  the  prizes  for  Nosegays  till  the  Company 
should  teach,  not  young  ladies,  but  old  practical  growers, 
-what  Nosegays  were,  and  how  to  use  them.  Their 
lesson  reached  this  season,  from  A.  B.  C.  to  words  of  one 
syllable— single  beds  ;  but  the  book  of  chapters  is  in  the 
press,  and  will  be  issued  next  season  in  fourteen  times 
the  bulk  of  the  elementary  lessons.  And,  as  if  to  com¬ 
plete  their  industry  in  that  branch,  they  have  got  pos¬ 
session,  at  last,  of  the  original  Crimson  Variegated  Gera¬ 
nium,  which  is  mentioned  in  Miller  s  “  Dictionary  as 
one  of  the  first  sports  from  Geraniums,  and  that  sport 
began  the  Nosegays.  Is  there  more  than  one  Duke,  or  is 
there  one  in  our  peerage  who  possesses  this  crimson, 
the  key  to  Nosegay  hybrid  perpetuals?  Or  rather,  is 
there  a  Duchess  in  the  land  who  could  take  objections  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  chains  and  the  upper  terrace 
between  them  were  planted  this  season  ?  As  surely  as 
the  crimson  sport  of  Miller’s  time  was  the  key  to  the 
treasury  chest,  from  which  to  supply  the  necessary  colours 
as  soon  as  the  artistic  mind  of  the  country  could  be  so 
led  as  to  appreciate  the  value  of  ribbon  planting,  and 
planting  after  the  fashion  of  the  make  of  ribbons,  so 
surely  did  that  terrace  represent  the  key  to  successful 
planting  this  season.  The"  whole  bottom  line  of  twenty 
oblong  beds,  more  or  less,  and  each  bed  eighteen  feet 
long  by  six  feet  wide,  more  or  less,  were  planted  in  three 
colours  only,  and  they  on  the  true  principle  of  ribboning 
so  managed  as  to  read  both  ways,  straight  a-head  from 
end  to  end,  and  then  across  the  ends  as  you  went  along. 
A  grand  start  that !  But  without  actually  seeing  them 
it  is  simply  impossible  to  conceive  the  richness  of  the 
three  colours,  when  each  colour  had  its  legitimate  portion 
of  the  breadth  of  the  pattern. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civilisation  in  gardening, 
people  called  them  ribbons,  and  were  content  with  so 
many  rows  of  different  kinds  planted  on  a  border.  But 
this  was  soon  altered  for  the  better,  and  we  had  never 
more  perfectly  adjusted  the  true  proportions  than  was 
done  this  season  on  the  grand  scale  on  the  centre  of  the 
terrace  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  colours— crimson, 
scarlet,  dark  purple,  and  orange  yellow,  or,  according  to 
tlie  weather,  deeper  or  lighter  than  the  tint  of  the  orange. 
A  broad  band  of  the  so-called  Trentham  Scarlet,  better 
colour,  better  habit,  and  a  much  more  free  kind  to 
bloom  ;  but  no  one  could  make  out  which  was  which  of 
the  two,  if  in  pots,  and  not  in  bloom.  Tom  Thumb  is 
not  worth  more  than  Is.  6c?.  a  dozen,  while  this  is  not 
dear  at  Gs.  for  the  same  number.  Purple  King  Verbena, 
and  Tropceolum  elegans  outside,  standing  at  one  end,  the 
distance  would  carry  the  eye, — say,  over  600  feet,  and 
the  richness  of  the  colours  deceives  the  eye  so  far  as,  for 
a  moment,  not  to  account  for  the  spaces  between  the 
beds,  nor  even  the  main  centre  walk  which  cuts  them  in 
the  centre.  The  old  disciples  of  the  “  ocular  delusion,” 
who  planted  the  scarlets  and  the  yellows  in  the  centre  of 
their  plots,  could  not  have  a  better  thing  to  show  them 
how  they  reduced  the  size  of  the  place  than  a  glance 
from  one  end  of  this  bottom  pattern.  By-the-by,  how 
would  broad  stripes  of  scarlet,  purple,  and  orange,  look 
on  the  bottom  of  the  petticoat  when  the  roads  get  soft, 
and  compel  the  outer  dress  to  be  lifted  ? 

Twenty  of  these  oblong  beds,  and  ten  of  them  on  each 
side  of  the  cross-walk,  with  a  beginning  and  an  ending  in 
a  circular  bed  six  feet  across,  giving  eleven  circles  and 
ten  oblongs  to  each  half.  I  only  read  off  one  of  the 
halves,  as  the  other  half  is  sure  to  be  duplicate.  Each 
circle  has  a  standard  Rhododendron,  or  the  Umbrella 
Acacia  in  the  centre  ;  and  when  a  standard  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  a  circle  it  changes  the  nature  of  it,  as  it 


were.  No  matter  where  it  is,  it  is  cut  off  from  depending 
for  support  from  the  rest  of  the  beds  all  round  it,  or  right 
and  left  of  it.  These  beds,  standing  on  their  own  merits 
only,  received  a  most  appropriate  name  at  the  hands  of 
the  ladies.  They  call  them  “  pincushion-beds,” — “most 
convenient  things,  and  you  can  stick  an}  ,  lung  into  them.” 

Now,  when  one  can  stick  in  any  plants  without  spoiling 
the  eflect  of  a  pattern,  it  is  indeed  most  convenient ;  and  so 
are  the  twenty-two  circular  pincushion-beds  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  centre  of  the  grand  terrace  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Yet  have  a  proper  understanding  of  my  meaning. 
It  is  only  by  using  the  w-hole  line  of  oblong  beds  on  the 
same  pattern  that  the  circles  could  not  interfere  with  it. 
Let  the  beds  be  each  of  different  plants  and  colours,  as 
the  grouping  system  is  at  Kew,  and  the  circles  must  be 
made  to  depend  on  what  is  right  and  left  of  it.  It  is  ten 
times  more  convenient  as  it  is,  or  say  rather  ten  times 
more  simple  and  eleven  times  more  convenient,  there 
being  eleven  beds  in  each  half.  If  you  fully  comprehend 
the  principle  you  cannot  find  fault  with  the  planting  of 
any  of  them  on  principle.  It  may  or  may  not  be  to  your 
taste  ;  but  your  taste,  or  their  taste,  or  my  own  taste,  is 
no  more  law  in  the  face  of  principle  than  law  is  logic  in 
the  face  of  the  world. 

The  first  pincushion-bed  was  on  this  wise  : — Blue  and 
white  Lobelia  speciosa  and  Flower  of  the  Day,  dwarf 
plants.  The  2nd,  Brilliant  and  variegated  Alvssum, 

“  plant  for  plant,”  all  over  the  bed,  and  dwarf  Fair  LLelen 
to  give  more  green  and  vary  the  tints  ;  and  the  edging  of 
Grossnlaricefolia,  very  young  plants,  as  the  edge  was  not 
over  three  inches  high. 

Capt.  Mangles  introduced  G  rossulari  af oil  a  first  at  Sun¬ 
ning  Hill :  and  the  Minimums  I  spoke  of  last  week  are  a 
very  improved  race  in  the  same  style.  No.  3  was  mixed. 
Verbenas  and  frosted  silver  plant,  Cineraria  maritima. 
4th,  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon  in  the  centre  ;  Lobelia  speciosa. 
all  over,  and  white  variegated  common  Hydrangea  for 
edging,  very  young  little  plants  out  of  thumb-pots,  or 
small  sixties— a  most  capital  idea.  5th,  all  of  Lmperatrice 
Josephine,  the  variegated  Verbena  pulchella,  a  favourite 
with  most  ladies.  6th,  all  blue  Lobelia,  edged  with 
Grossulciricefolia  Geranium.  7th, all Nierembergia  gracilis. 
8th,  Cedar  again,  and  all  blue  over  the  roots.  9th,  red 
Verbenas  edged  with  Heliotrope  pegged  close  down. 
10th,  Blue  Lobelia  and  Flower  of  the  Day,  edged  with 
blue  Campanula  Carpatica ;  and  the  11th,  of  blue  and 
Dandy,  half  and  half — the  very  prettiest  bed  I  ever  yet 
put  my  eye  on.  I  never  saw  anything  that  way  one  half 
so  good — a  decided  hit,  in  fact. 

The  circle,  or  rather  the  half  circle,  of  Araucarias  round 
the  top  of  this  part  of  the  terrace  has  seven  of  these  noble 
Araucarias  in  each  half,  and  pedestal-beds  between  them. 
All  the  Araucaria-beds  are  covered  with  Lobelia  speciosa, 
the  finest  I  have  seen,  and  all  from  seeds  saved  in  the 
garden.  The  pedestal-beds  are  of  Village  Maid  Geranium 
and  Trentham  Scarlets  alternately,  both  being  edged  with 
variegated  Geraniums  inside  and  outside  the  circles ;  the 
pedestals  filling  the  centre.  These  are  noble  masses  ; 
but  the  successor  of  Tom  Thumb  outshines  the  Village 
Maid  and  all  others  of  his  race. 

The  Araucarias  are  in  the  height  of  vigour,  and  out¬ 
strip  the  Deodars  in  growth.  On  the  outer  half  of  the 
half-circle  of  Cinerarias,  and  next  the  chain  patterns,  are 
seven  oblong  beds  with  eight  pedestals  between — four  tall 
ones  with  figures  on  them,  and  four  low  ones  with  flower- 
vases.  The  same  on  the  corresponding  side.  There  being 
seven  oblong  beds  in  the  range  gives  an  odd  one,  the 
fourth,  for  a  key-bed  to  be  differently  planted  ;  the  rest 
in  three  pairs  of  match  beds — three  beds  on  the  right  of 
the  key-bed,  and  three  corresponding  ones  on  the  left. 
Highly  artistic  and  scientific  planting  this.  The  fourth, 
or  centre,  or  key -bed  is  planted  with  a  good  kind — Lucia 
rosea  Geranium,  which  does  remarkably  well  in  all  parts 
of  the  garden.  Next  to  it,  right  and  left,  are  a  match 
pair  of  tgnescens  superbum ,  the  second  pair  of  Tropceolum 
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elegans,  and  the  three  pair  (the  two  ends)  Flower  of  the 
Day  and  variegated  Alyssum  ;  the  whole  seven  being 
edged  with  Cerastium  at  the  back  and  ends,  and  in  front 
with  Flower  of  the  Day. 

The  corresponding  side  being  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  main  central  walk,  some  who  have  learned  to  read 
without  grammar,  or  the  art  of  spelling  and  attending 
to  the  points,  have  been  bewildered  in  this  part  of 
the  terrace ;  the  whole  being  to  them  like  reading  a 
dictionary.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  good  gardener  fresh 
from  Scotland,  could  make  no  “  heads  or  tails  ”  of  it,  j 
because  the  beds  on  both  sides  were  as  different  as  I 
have  just  described  them.  “  But  did  you  try  them  by 
the  unerring  test  for  terrace-garden  planting  ?  Y  ou 
should  have  doubled  up  the  whole  plan  in  your  mind 
like  folding  or  shutting  a  book;  then  if  every  bed  on 
one  page  did  not  fit,  and  lie  over  on  the  top  of  the  like 
of  it  on  the  next  page — say  beds,  vases,  trees,  andbedders, 
also  the  same  plants,  or  the  same  colours,  on  both  pages 
— you  might  have  driven  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton  up  into  a 
corner,  and  the  planters  to  Jericho.”  Well,  and  sure 
enough  he  never  thought  of  that. 

The  two  chain  patterns  are  little  differently  planted 
from  the  ways  of  former  years,  but  not  much.  I  have 
the  plan  for  next  year,  which  will  greatly  improve  them, 
besides  being  more  in  the  science  of  the  craft.  In  the 
centre  of  all  the  yellow  links  of  the  chain  this  year,  a 
scarlet  strip  of  Geranium  cuts  the  yellow  into  two  parts, 
but  does  not  improve  the  pattern.  An  edging  of  Mangles’ 
Variegated’  Geranium  runs  round  all  the  links  and  the 
connecting  bars.  The  vigour,  the  health,  or  the  bloom 
was  never  so  up  to  the  mark  in  September,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  some  of  the  Verbenas  on  the  Hose  Mount.  Look¬ 
ing  over  the  wall  of  this  terrace  down  to  one  of  the  water 
temples,  the  beds  on  both  sides  of  the  grand  centre  walk 
are  planted  on  the  same  principle  as  the  bottom  beds, 
just  told,  which  is  entirely  different  from  the  principle 
on  which  they  have  been  hitherto  filled.  The  colours 
run  down  in  all  the  oblong  beds  in  unbroken  rows  ;  the 
edging  is  the  same  all  the  way  down,  and,  to  throw  the  5 
circles  on  their  own  merits,  a  IJumea  is  set  in  the  centre 
of  each,  and  then  this  “monstrous  convenience  ”  of  being 
able  to  plant  any  mortal  thing  in  them  without  infringing 
on  the  pattern  occurs  a  second  time. 

The  colours  in  this  second  ribbon-style  are  as  they 
should  stand ;  but,  again,  without  seeing  them,  errors 
might  pass  over  the  best  eye  and  ear  in  this  world. 
“  When  his  lordship  and  me  went  up  the  rine,  we  was 
both  very  unwell— him  with  the  gout,  and  i  with  the 
lumbago.”  The  ear  catches  the  false  grammar  here,  but 
cannot  detect  the  bad  spelling,  or  the  personal  pronoun  ; 
the  eye  would  need  to  see  them  for  one  to  be  sure  if 
they  were  right  or  wrong,  and  so  it  is  in  many  parts  of 
our  art  in  planting  beds. 

In  the  centre  of  the  oblong  beds,  all  the  way  down, 
were  a  row  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Dahlia,  on  each  side 
rows  of  Zelinda  xlgeratum,  and  Tom’s  successor  ;  the 
edges  being  Cerastium.  As  this  will  also  be  changed 
next  season,  the  only  remark  which  I  think  may  be  of  use 
to  you  is,  that  the  Zelinda  without  the  Crystal  Palace 
Dahlia  would  have  made  the  pattern  more  telling  to  the 
eye.  That  leads  to  another  observation  on  planting, 
which  is  this — Never  risk  your  credit  on  planting,  by  using 
more  than  three  kinds  of  colour  in  one  bed,  unless  you 
are  fully  aware  of  the  effect  by  a  previous  experiment ; 
and  not  more  than  two  colours  unless  you  have  had  fair 
practice. 

The  Hose  Mount  is  the  place  for  match  pairs,  for  single 
beds  on  their  own  merits,  and  for  the  true  style  for  corner 
beds.  The  six  walks  leading  up  to  the  Mount  have  one 
corner  bed  each.  They  divide  the  Hoses  into  six  parts 
in  the  first  flight,  and  the  bedding  plants  into  six  parts 
in  the  second  division,  and  also  the  summit  of  the  Mount 
into  six  parts.  The  latter  being  sunk  panels  for  one 
bed  in  each,  and  each  of  these  beds  is  a  long  oval  with 


two  sharp  ends.  The  length  is  thirty-six  feet,  aiid  the 
width  across  the  middle  is  twelve  feet.  All  these  sixes 
are  in  three  match  pairs.  Punch  and  Village  Maid 
pairing,  with  the  diameter  of  the  Mount  between  them ; 
he  on  the  east,  and  she  on  the  west  side.  Yellows  south 
and  north,  in  Calceolarias  ;  and  blue,  or  what  represents 
it,  Purple  King  Verbena,  south-east  and  south-west.  The 
whole  six  divisions  are  lined  at  top  and  bottom  with 
Mangles,  and  are  as  steep  as  the  sides  of  Arthur’s  Seat  at 
Edinburgh,  next  Duddingston  Loch. 

On  the  flat  top  of  the  Mount  the  first  match  pair  of 
beds  and  the  best  of  the  three  matches  are  thus  planted  : 
Nosegay  in  the  centre — the  old  Fotliergilli ;  then  clean 
clear  scarlet  next ;  but  Mrs.  Vernon  thus  scarleted  would 
show  better  how  the  two  help  one  another — the  scarlet  is 
made  to  look  brighter,  and  the  red  in  either  of  the  two 
nosegays  is  turned  into  light  purple.  Next  the  scarlet. 
Purple  King •  Verbena ;  then  their  peculiar  Lucia  rosea 
(perhaps  Tom  Thumb’s  bride),  edged  with  a  light  Ver¬ 
bena.  The  second  pair:  Village  Maid  in  the  centre, 
xlgeratum  round  it,  then  Calceolaria,  and  a  broad  band  of 
Heliotrope.  The  third  pair:  Salvia  patens  for  centre; 
Ignescens  major  round  a  yellowish-brown  Calceolaria,  and 
j  a  Hamlet-like  Verbena.  The  first  corner  bed  next  the 
j  railway  entrance  is  Ignescens  superbum.  The  second 
j  corner  to  southward,  Punch  edged  with  Cerastium.  3rd., 
Cerise  unique  and  Cerastium.  4th,  Flower  of  the  Day 
mixed  w  ith  variegated  Alyssum.  5th,  Village  Maid  and 
Cerastium :  and  6th,  with,  their  kind  of  Lucia  rosea. 
Between  these  six  points,  and  from  them  up  the  Mount, 

|  most  of  the  beds  are  in  pairs,  and  all  those  that  match 
opposite  will  be  so  in  future.  One  of  them  now  is 
Veronica  speciosa,  two-year-old  plants  and  in  full  bloom. 

D.  Beaton. 

HOW  TO  FAHM  TWO  ACHES  AND  MAKE 
THE  MOST  OF  THEM. 

The  labour  of  political  economists  has,  from  the  most 
remote  periods,  been  directed  to  the  proper  cultivation  of 
the  soil ;  and  works  on  husbandry  are,  perhaps,  second 
to  none  for  their  number  and  antiquity.  Neither  has 
the  subject  of  the  present  chapter  any  claim  to  originality 
of  idea  (though,  we  trust,  it  has  some  in  detail) ;  for,  only 
a  few  years  ago,  a  political  agitator  conceived  the  idea  that 
Great  Britain  contained  within  itself  sufficient  ground  to 
produce  all  that  its  increasing  population  required,  and_, 
obtaining  many  followers  to  his  plan,  he  started  the  cele- 
j  brated  Land  Scheme,  by  which  it  was  expected  that  each 
occupant  of  a  plot  of  from  one  to  five  acres  would  be 
able  to  grow  all  he  wanted  for  his  own  and  his  family’s 
j  use.  The  signal  failure  of  this  scheme,  and  the  loss  it 
;  entailed  on  all  concerned  in  it,  must  be  familiar  to  all 
1  newspaper  readers.  It  is,  therefore,  not  our  intention  to 
advise  a  repetition  of  anything  like  the  political  blunder 
alluded  to,  but  to  endeavour  to  showr  how  a  small  portion 
of  ground  may  produce  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
!  useful  articles,  either  for  the  table  of  the  family,  or  for 
j  the  feeding  of  pigs  or  cows.  But  as  the  subject  is  one 
on  which  it  might,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  any  two 
!  cases  exactly  alike,  while  very  often  great  dissimilarity 
|  will  prevail,  it  will  be  advisable,  by  way  of  prefacing  the 
subject,  to  say  a  few  words  on  such  plots  in  general,  and 
the  position  they  are  often  placed  in. 

In  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  a  two-acre 
plot  of  ground,  we  must  first  determine  where  it  is 
situated,  the  description  of  soil,  the  wants  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  many  other  points  of  a  local  nature  ;  but,  as 
it  will  be  impossible  to  give  specific  directions  for  all  and 
every  case  that  may  arise,  it  will  be  better  to  take  one  or 
two  of  the  most  common  and  likely  ones  ;  and  from  what  is 
said  on  these,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  deduce  something 
that  will  bear  on  his  own  case,  and  act  accordingly. 

We  shall,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  two  acres  in 
question  adjoin  the  dwelling  of  the  occupant,  and  that 
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sucli  dwelling  is  in  tlie  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  town 
or  village,  or  in  some  district  not  too  thinly  populated. 
In  conjunction  with  this,  we  shall  suppose  our  first  plot 
to  consist  of  a  stiff  loamy  soil,  not  exactly  saturated  with 
water,  but  very  retentive  of  it, — such  a  soil,  for  instance, 
as  occurs  in  many  places  around  London,  especially  on 
the  north  side  ;  in  fact,  such  soils  exist  in  great  breadths 
all  over  England,  and  are  generally  designated  as  “  stiff 
clayey  lands,” —  obstinate  to  till,  but  not  by  any  means 
unproductive.  This  plot,  for  distinction,  we  shall  call 
the  stiff  clayey  soil,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  of  a 
diametrically  opposite  character,  which  may  be  called  a 
light  or  dry  soil.  Not  but  that  there  are  many  variations 
of  both  ;  but  of  these  variations  we  will  speak  hereafter. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  light  soil  here  spoken  of  may 
consist  of  the  dry  sands  or  gravel  common  to  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  or  it  may  be  of  that  shatter  stone  which  overlies 
rocks  in  various  places,  and  which  furnishes  surface  soils 
of  so  many  different  qualities,  but  all  more  or  less  dry. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  it  is  one  or  other  of  the  soils 
mentioned  above  that  is  to  be  operated  upon,  and  that  it 
lies  contiguous  to  the  dwelling-house  of  the  occupier,  and 
that  the  back  of  such  dwelling-house  or  other  back  build¬ 
ing  juts  upon  it,  we  will  begin  at  once  with  the  culture  or 
management  of  the  ground,  noting  down  from  time  to 
time  such  remarks  as  are  necessary  to  connect  them  to¬ 
gether  ;  for  the  back  premises  which  are  here  meant  to 
include  the  cow-house  and  piggery  are  important  features 
in  the  domestic  economy  we  are  about  to  treat  upon,  and 
their  presence  will  be  often  alluded  to. 

STIFF  CLAYEY  SOIL,  AND  THE  FIRST  STEPS  TO  BE  TAKEN 

WITH  IT. 

First  of  all,  ascertain  from  some  one  well  versed  in 
farming  matters  if  it  requires  draining,  and  if  so,  or 
rather  if  there  is  any  doubt  on  the  matter,  let  that 
operation  first  of  all  be  at  once  performed. 

Generally  speaking,  such  soils,  even  if  not  much  charged 
with  water,  are  all  the  better  for  draining.  Two- inch 
pipes  about  four  feet  deep,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  apart,  will  be  sufficient ;  taking  care  to  have  a  good 
outlet,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  an  even  descent  to  it.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  connect  all  the  pipes  into  one  for  an 
outlet,  the  main  ought  to  be  a  three-inch  pipe,  which,  in 
general,  will  deliver  all  the  excess  of  water  that  falls  on 
a  two-acre  plot. 

This  benefitbeing  secured,  and  channels  or  drains  formed 
for  the  discharge  of  any  stream  or  other  water  that  may 
pass  through  the  ground,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  next 
feature  in  improving  the  holding,  which  is  one  but  little 
ractised,  but  which  is  one  well  worthy  the  trial  of  all 
aving  such  an  obstinate  soil  to  deal  with. 

BURNING  CLAY. 

In  clearing  ground,  it  often  happens  that  old  hedges, 
trees,  or  stumps,  have  to  be  removed  ;  and  such  things, 
being  of  no  use  in  household  economy,  are  either  care¬ 
lessly  burnt,  or  lie  still  more  carelessly  in  the  way.  Let 
these  be  conveyed  to  some  part  of  the  ground  where  the 
clay  is  more  than  usually  stiff,  and  near  the  surface,  and 
let  such  clay  be  dug  up  and  thrown  out  from  a  circular 
space  of  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  foot  deep,  and  let 
the  bottom  be  levelled  smooth.  Then  cut  two  small 
channels  across  this  space,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles  in  the  middle,  forming  small  ditches  three  or  four 
inches  wide,  and  as  many  deep.  Brickbats,  which  are 
generally  to  be  had  in  most  places,  will  do  to  cover  these 
ditches,  or  “  flues,”  as  we  may  call  them ;  and  in  the 
centre  where  these  “  flues  ”  meet  lay  a  heap  of  such 
brickbats  or  stones,  at  least  a  barrow-load  or  so,  and  on 
this  heap  kindle  a  fire  with  any  rough  material  that  may 
be  at  hand,  putting  a  few  rough  lumps  of  the  clay  by 
hand  along  with  the  wood  or  roots  ;  but  do  not  put  on 
too  much  at  first  until  the  fire  is  well  established,  when 
the  quantity  of  clay  that  is  put  on  may  eventually  exceed 


by  five  or  six  times  that  of  the  wood  or  other  combustibles 
used.  Of  course,  the  process  is  a  slow  one,  and  such  a 
fire  may  be  kept  burning  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  the 
attention  it  requires  being  very  little  ;  in  fact,  the  great 
danger  is,  that  it  may  be  too  much  meddled  with,  for 
thrusting  in  sticks,  or  otherwise  disturbing  the  burning 
mass,  is  hurtful  to  it. 

Add  more  fuel  and  clay  betimes,  and  the  large  heap  of 
red  ashes  that  will  reward  your  pains  will  be  found 
exceedingly  useful.  It  being  obtained  from  materials  of 
no  other  use,  may  be  regarded  as  so  much  gain  ;  for 
many  kinds  of  fuel  will  suggest  themselves,  as  the  rubbish 
from  a  carpenter’s  shop  or  yard.  Sawdust  will  also  burn 
in  such  a  place,  and  other  vegetable  rubbish  needless  here 
to  particularise. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  TILLAGE. 

Unless  labour  is  very  expensive,  it  would  be  better  to 
have  all  the  tillage  done  by  hand  in  the  first  instance, 
except  such  carting  as  may  be  required  ;  and  if  the  ground 
have  not  hitherto  been  in  cultivation,  or  has  been  only 
imperfectly  broken  up,  it  would  be  better  to  trench  it  at 
once,  reserving,  however,  the  best  soils  to  the  top  as 
before,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  add  anything  to  the  clayey 
bottom  that  will  tend  to  make  it  less  tenacious,  let  it  be 
done  at  the  time  of  trenching.  A  liberal  allowance  of 
mortar  rubbish,  the  waste  of  a  brick  kiln,  scrapings  from 
the  roads,  chalk,  or  sandstone  chippings,  or,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  these,  or  any  substitute  for  them,  lime  may  be 
added  in  a  moderate  quantity.  About  eight  chaldrons  per 
acre  are  often  put  on  for  farming  crops  ;  and  as  its  use  is 
to  pulverise  the  stiff  and  obstinate  clay,  a  little  expense 
ought  not  to  be  denied ;  but  where  the  other  less  costly 
ingredient  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities,  lime 
might  be  omitted,  and  only  used  as  a  top  dressing,  in 
which  capacity  it  is  invaluable  when  spread  on  the  tilled 
ground,  and  it  easily  finds  its  way  downwards  ;  in  fact,  a 
good  liming  is  of  great  service  to  such  stiff  ground,  and 
being  slightly  worked  in,  its  appearance  is  not  ob¬ 
jectionable. 

In  like  manner  the  burnt  clay  which  will  be  reduced  to 
a  mass  of  red  ashes,  may  also  be  used  as  a  top  dressing  or 
manure,  and  may  be  applied  when  the  ground  undergoes 
the  second  digging  ;  but  as  it  will  be  prudent  to  allow  the 
first  trenching  to  lie  at  least  one  month,  if  the  operation 
be  done  in  summer,  or  two  or  three  months  if  done  in 
winter,  before  it  be  disturbed  again,  in  order  that  the  air 
may  have  free  access  to  its  parts,  it  is  only  necessary 
here  to  urge  on  the  duty  of  trenching  being  done  as  early 
as  possible,  in  order  that  the  after  operations  may  follow 
in  due  course. 

LEVELLING  THE  GROUND. 

This  must  not  be  done  to  any  great  extent,  unless 
means  be  taken  to  preserve  a  large  portion  of  the  best 
soil  to  the  top  again  ;  and  unless  the  unevennesses  are  very 
abrupt,  they  had  better  remain  as  they  are  than  that  the 
surface  soil  only  be  taken  from  the  hill  tops  and  put  into 
the  hollows,  for  this  would  cause  that  unevenness  in  the 
fertility  of  the  ground  which  it  is  important  to  avoid. 
The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  house  may  be 
suitably  levelled,  for  appearance  and  comfort,  and  if 
necessary  the  other  also ;  but  do  not  carry  out  this 
too  far. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  GROUND. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  solve,  and  it  is  only 
on  knowing  the  wants  and  intentions  of  the  family  that 
a  just  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at ;  but  as  our  space  is 
limited  to  the  two  acres,  and  the  preliminary  duties  of 
draining  and  trenching  being  done,  and  a  suitable  fence 
and  -what  levelling  was  wanted  being  also  seen  to,  a  few 
remarks  on  the  supposed  wants  of  the  family  may  be 
acceptable  here,  as  bearing  on  the  cultivation.  In  fact, 
it  is  their  requirements  which  must  be  met  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  supply,  and  to  balance  this  so  as  exactly  to  hit 
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on  the  quantity  wanted  is  the  subject  now  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

We  will  assume  that  the  family  consists  of  six  persons, 
and  that  either  a  pony  or  a  cow  is  kept,  but  more  likely 
the  latter,  as  well  as  a  pig  or  two.  Poultry  we  would  not 
advise,  on  the  score  of  economy,  but  for  novelty  they 
might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  ;  but  as  they  are  very  trouble¬ 
some  gardeners,  it  would  be  better  to  consider  well  before 
they  are  admitted  into  the  home  circle.  It  is,  therefore, 
amongst  the  wants  of  the  others,  including  the  cow  and 
pigs,  that  we  purpose  dividing  the  ground  into  such 
sections  as  will  best  conduce  to  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  community.  J.  Robson. 

(To  he  continued .) 


EVERGREENS  EOR  AN  ORCHARD-HOUSE. 

Please  give  the  names  of  the  six  best  evergreens  to  be  grown 
in  twelve-inch  pots  in  a  small  orchard-house,  without  fire  heat  in 
the  winter,  and  to  be  set  out  of  doors  when  the  fruit  bushes  are  { 
placed  in  their  stations  in  spring.  The  house  affords  but  slight 
protection  against  frost,  as  it  is  entirely  wood  and  glass.  Plants 
which  bloom,  such  as  Laurustinus,  would  be  preferred.— E. 

[If  the  pots  were  protected,  and  the  house  kept  close  and  dry 
in  severe  weather,  we  think  that  the  single  and  double  red 
Camellias,  and  the  double  white,  would  live  and  bloom.  Eor 
hardy  evergreens,  and  similar  in  size,  that  would  bloom  in 
winter,  with  the  protection  merely  of  glass,  we  would  choose 
the  following  :  —  Viburnum  Hints  variegatus ,  white.  Daphne 
thymelma,  yellow.  Dajphne  cneorum  collina,  purple.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  Dauricum,  purple.  R.  Farrerce,  lilac.  To  which  add, 
Erica  carnea,  and  E.  herbacea,  low-growing  plants,  with  flesh- 
coloured  flowers.  Berbcris  aquifiolium ,  would,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  likely  to  produce  its  bunches  of  yellow  flowers 
all  the  winter.] 


SEASONABLE  HINTS. 

CINERARIAS. 

Except  in  the  case  of  those  plants  that  it  is  desirable  to  bloom 
early,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  roots  are  not  allowed  to  get 
pot  bound  in  small  pots,  as  thus  a  disposition  to  throw  up  flower- 
stalks  will  be  averted.  It  is  true,  that  the  flower-stalks  when 
appearing  may  be  nipped  off,  and  others  will  come  later,  but  they 
seldom  come  so  regular  and  fine  as  when  they  have  known 
nothing  of  stopping.  No  plant  is  more  obedient  to  the  routine 
of  the  potting-bench.  It  matters  not  whether  the  plant  be  a 
tiny  thing  in  a  three-inch  pot,  or  a  large  plant  in  a  twelve-inch 
pot,  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  permeated  thoroughly  by  roots,  and 
these  roots  get  close  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  there  will  imme¬ 
diately  be  a  disposition  to  throw  up  flower-stalks.  Eor  winter 
blooming,  six-inch  pots  may  be  deemed  a  good  average  size.  In 
the  next  mouth,  October,  the  plants  should  be  sheltered  from 
heavy,  cold  rains,  and  from  frosts  at  night ;  but  these  things 
guarded  against,  the  plants  cannot  be  kept  too  airy  and  cool.  A 
cool  bottom  to  stand  on  is  then’  delight  at  all  times.  They  are 
very  impatient  of  heat,  and  especially  of  a  dry  atmosphere.  We 
have  seen  fine  plants  taken  from  a  cold  pit  in  winter  and  spring, 
everything  denoting  the  highest  health,  and  not  an  insect  to  be 
seen,  that  had  not  stood  on  a  wooden  shelf  in  a  moderately  dry 
house  a  fortnight  before  the  leaves  were  crumpled  at  the  edges, 
aud  pretty  well  covered  with  green  fly.  Others  placed  on  damp 
sand  and  moss,  and  the  leaves  frequently  dewed  until  the  plants 
were  inured  to  the  change,  maintained  their  health,  and  freedom 
from  insects. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS. 

Those  intended  to  bloom  early  should  x’eceive  their  last  shift  at 
the  end  of  September.  Younger  ones  may  be  grown  on.  A 
shady  place  would  do  well  for  them  all  the  autumn ;  but  now 
cold  drenching  rains  should  be  avoided.  A  rich  loamy  soil  is 
best  for  producing  abundance  of  bloom,  and  when  kept  long 
wet  it  is  apt  to  be  soured,  the  lower  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the 
collar  of  the  plant  becomes  diseased  and  rots.  They  will  need  all 
the  air  possible,  and  coolness,  just  to  be  free  from  frost ;  but, 
unlike  the  Cineraria,  they  generally  do  best  when  the  pots  after 
this  season  stand  upon  a  board,  and  during  winter  and  spring, 


in  order  to  obtain  masses  of  fine,  coloured  blooms.  The  pots 
cannot  stand  too  near  the  glass.  When  the  flower-trusses  show, 
weak  manure  water  may  be  given  frequently ;  but  whatever 
water  be  given,  it  should  not  be  poured  on  the  collar  of  the 
plant,  nor  yet  over  the  leaves.  The  man  who  cannot  water  a 
plant  without  forming  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  pot  close  to  the 
stem  of  the  plant,  will  most  likely  have  a  fair  lot  of  his  Primulas 
to  take  to  his  rubbish-heap.  Wherever  these  curved-out  basins 
are  seen  in  the  middle  of  a  pot,  it  needs  no  proof  to  show  that 
the  gardener  waters  merely  as  a  work  of  routine,  and  without 
giving  himself  the  least  trouble  or  care  as  to  results. 

CALCEOLAEIAS. 

Those  for  spring  blooming  should  now  be  potted  separately, 
and  repotted  as  they  require  it  during  the  winter.  Exclude  frost 
and  very  drying  winds,  and  the  plants  otherwise  cannot  be  kept 
too  cool,  moist,  and  airy.  A  dry  atmosphere  in  winter  will  do 
them  more  injury  than  cold,  if  the  latter  is  not  below  the  freezing 
point.  They  will  do  better  standing  on  sand,  ashes,  or  moss, 
than  upon  boards,  or  even  stones,  or  slates,  unless  the  latter  can 
be  kepi;  moist.  A  cold  frame  or  pit,  secured  from  frost,  is  a 
better  place  for  them  than  a  house  where  much  fire  heat  is  used. 

I  If  a  green  fly  appears,  smoke  with  tobacco  directly,  and  do  not 
wait  until  the  plants  arc  injured,  or  several  generations  of  insects 
'  established. 

SCARLET  GERANIUMS  FOE  WINTER  BLOOMING. 

The  best  for  this  purpose  are  those  struck  last  autumn,  or  early 
this  spring.  The  first  being  the  best,  and  grown  on  by  successive 
shifts  from  small  to  larger  pots  during  the  summer.  During 
the  summer  and  early  autumn,  these  plants  would  require  merely 
water  when  necessary,  picking  off  the  flowers,  training  out,  and 
full  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  This  would  keep  them  strong 
and  compact.  Eor  a  month  to  come  all  the  air  possible  should 
be  given,  but  a  glass  sash  should  be  over  them  to  protect  the 
|  plants  from  heavy  cold  rains.  Watering  should  be  given  merely 
j  to  prevent  the  plants  suffering,  as  the  riper  the  shoots  are,  the 
better  will  they  bloom.  In  winter  they  should  have  a  rather  dry 
j  atmosphere,  an  average  temperature  at  night,  not  below  45°,  and 
I  a  good  rise  from  sunshine,  and  not  be  over- watered,  using  manure 
:  water  at  times,  or  a  top  dressing  of  rich  compost.  Watering 
should  be  done  in  the  forenoon  when  necessary,  and  the  water 
should  be  fully  60°  at  least.  There  is  such  a  variety  of  colour, 
j  and  foliage  too,  especially  among  the  variegated  ones,  that  a 
!  group  of  these  Geraniums  so  managed  would  be  very  telling  in 
winter.  I  have  not  so  grown  them  for  some  years,  but  I  mean 
to  revert  to  the  plan  mentioned  above.  By  early  stopping  fine 
specimens  may  be  procured,  filling  densely  with  their  roots  a 
twelve-inch  pot ;  but  good  flowering  plants  with  nice  foliage 
may  be  grown  in  a  six  or  eight-inch  pot.  Sandy  loam  three  parts, 
and  one  part  leaf  mould,  or  very  rotten  dried  cowdung,  are  the 
best  ingredients  for  this  purpose. 

FLORIST  AND  FANCY  PELARGONIUMS. 

Those  cut  down  early  and  breaking  freely  should  be  repotted 
without  delay,  if  not  done  a  month  ago,  shaking  away  carefully 
most  of  the  old  soil,  and  even  curtailing  the  roots,  if  unhealthy  or 
very  bare,  long,  and  straggling,  and  then  repotting  in  a  similar, 
or  rather  smaller,  sized  pot,  so  as  to  permit  of  one  shift  again. 
When  the  pot  is  full  of  roots,  and  no  sign  of  blooming,  such 
plants  should  be  kept  rather  close,  and  sprinkled  overhead,  in¬ 
stead  of  watering  much  at  the  roots,  before  the  roots  begin  to 
work  in  the  fresh  soil,  when  air  must  be  given  more  freely.  The 
more  air  and  the  less  water  these  plants  have  in  winter,  so  that 
they  are  kept  slowly  growing,  the  better  will  they  bloom  next 
spring  and  summer.  They  will  thrive  better,  therefore,  standing 
on  shelves,  with  air  and  light  all  round  and  beneath  them,  than 
when  standing  on  a  platform  of  soil  and  ashes,  &c.  Watering 
should  be  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  every  care  taken 
to  prevent  excess  of  moisture,  either  in  the  soil  or  the  atmosphere. 

Plants  lately  cut  down  should  be  placed  at  once  under  pro¬ 
tection,  so  that  the  roots  are  not  deluged  with  rains,  or  the  young 
shoots  that  break  will  be  apt  to  be  gouty  and  unhealthy.  These, 
when  nicely  broken,  should  be  treated  as  the  early  ones,  but  will 
require  less  room  during  winter.  In  both  cases  cold  w'ater  at 
the  end  of  autumn  and  in  winter  should  be  avoided,  and  the  soil 
in  general  should  be  dryish  rather  than  soaked.  The  less  mois¬ 
ture  there  is  on  the  foliage  the  healthier  it  will  be ;  even  that 
deposited  by  condensation  should  be  dried  up  by  early  air-giving 
before  the  siui’s  rays  beat  upon  the  plant. 
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Hard-wooded  plants,  as  Heaths,  Epacris,  Azaleas,  and  Ca¬ 
mellias,  should  now  be  under  protection  from  cold  rains  and 
sudden  frosts,  if  not  placed  at  once  in  the  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory.  The  plants  would  often  stand  a  good  amount  of  cold, 
if  dry,  and  if  the  pots  were  not  exposed.  When  the  plants  are 
fully  exposed,  and  a  clear  night  follows  an  afternoon  of  cold, 
soaking  rain,  the  outside  and  best  roots  are  often  fatally  chilled, 
though  the  plants  present  no  signs  of  it  in  the  morning ;  and, 
consequently,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  flower-buds  drop,  or 
refuse  to  open  kindly,  as  the  result  of  the  chilling  effects  that 
the  roots  suffered.  Continued  soaking  of  the  soil,  even  when 
not  associated  with  much  amount  of  cold,  induces  an  unhealthy 
condition,  as  the  extra  moisture  cannot  at  once  be  removed, 
either  by  drainage  or  perspiration  though  the  foliage.  When  no 
other  protection  can  be  secured  thus  early,  a  canvass  or  calico 
covering  stretched  on  rollers  would  be  useful,  to  be  rolled  up  or 
down  at  pleasure.  R.  Eish. 

PASSIFLORA  PEINCEPS  PRUNING. 

“  A  Constant  Subscriber  ”  would  be  very  much  obliged  by 
being  informed  with  regard  to  the  pruning  of  the  Passiflora 
princeps.  It  has  made  shoots  five  or  six  yards  long,  and  there 
are  eight  or  nine  of  them,  but  it  has  not  flowered  this  yeai\  It 
is  a  beautiful  plant  of  three  years’  growth. 

[As  these  long  shoots  have  not  bloomed,  give  all  the  light 
possible,  but  give  no  more  water  than  will  keep  it  from  flagging  ; 
take  a  foot  or  so  off  their  length  in  a  week,  and  repeat  the 
operation  in  another  week.  Do  everything  to  harden  the  lower 
end  of  these  shoots,  and  in  winter  or  spring  cut  back  each  to  a 
foot  or  fifteen  inches  in  length.  Allow  three  or  four  shoots 
to  come  from  each  in  spring  ;  and  when  these  are  two  or  three 
feet  in  length,  they  will  most  likely  show  their  fine  bunches 
of  scarlet  flowers.] 


HARDY  ELO WEEING  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

( Continued  from  page  381,  Vol.  XX II.) 


ASTEROCEPHALUS. 

Nat.  ord.  Dipsacacese.  Linn.  Tetrandia  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character. — Involucre  simple,  many-parted,  or  many¬ 
leaved.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Corolla  tubular,  five-cleft,  radiat¬ 
ing.  Achenium  double  crowned,  scarious  outside,  and  bristly 
within. 

Asterocephauus  agrestis  (field).  Stem  terete,  purplish  at 
the  joints,  glaucous,  hairy  at  the  base  ;  radical-leaves  entire, 
rather  lyrate ;  stem-leaves  tri-pinnate  and  pinnate,  with  linear 
segments  ;  peduncles  hairy  at  the  top  ;  involucre-leaves  linear, 
downy.  Purple.  August.  Hungary. 

A.  amcenus  (pleasant).  Stem  branched,  hairy  at  base;  radical- 
leaves  obovate,  toothed  or  lyrate,  rather  hairy ;  stem-leaves 
pinnatifid,  lobes  lanceolate,  acute ;  peduncles  elongated  with 
retrograde  villi  under  the  heads ;  crown  twenty -nerved.  Purple, 
June.  Russia. 

A.  Bannaticus  (Bannatic).  Stem  branched,  with  white  reflexed 
hairs  at  the  joints  and  base ;  radical-leaves  lyrate,  hairy ;  stem- 
leaves  rather  bi-pinnate,  segments  linear,  ciliated,  and  each 
ending  with  a  white  hair ;  involucre  length  of  corolla.  3  ft. 
Pink.  July.  Hungary. 

A.  canescens  (hoary).  Plant  hoary ;  stem  many-flowered  ;  ra¬ 
dical-leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  entire  ;  stem-leaves  pinnatifid. 
It  is  sweet-scented,  and,  therefore,  called  A.  suaveolens.  1  ft. 
Pinkish-lilac.  July.  Hungary. 

A.  capillatus  (long-haired).  Lower  leaves  supra-decompouncl ; 
upper  leaves  bi-pinnate-parted,  lobes  of  all  slender,  filiform, 
smooth,  margins  rather  pilose  ;  peduncles  very  long,  scabrous  ; 
involucre  long  as  corolla ;  eroivn  spreading.  2  ft.  Violet. 
July.  Hungary. 

A.  Caucasicus  (Caucasian).  Radical-leaves  lanceolate-acumi¬ 
nate,  entire,  glaucous ;  involucre  very  villous,  base  of  invo- 
lucels  elongated ;  crown  short,  tw-enty-five-nerved ;  calyx  limb 
sessile,  bristles  exserted.  1  ft.  Blue.  June.  Caucasus. 

A.  ceratophyllus  (Buckthorn-leaved).  Stem  fistular,  villous  ; 
radical-leaves  lyrate,  crenated ;  stem-leaves  bi-pinnatifid,  seg¬ 
ments  linear-falcate ;  involucre  leaves  long  as  flowers ;  calyx 
bristles  five.  2  ft.  Red.  July.  Italy. 

A.  columbaeius  (pigeon-coloured).  Stem  branched,  smoothish  ; 


radical-leaves  ovate,  obtuse,  crenated,  petiolate,  membraneous, 
hoary  with  down  on  both  sides  ;  stem-leaves  smoothish,  pinnate- 
parted,  segments  linear,  flat ;  peduncles  elongated,  usually 
trifid,  downy  ;  crown  twenty-nerved ;  calyx  bristles  five,  double 
length  of  crown.  1  ft.  Purple.  July.  Britain. 

A.  crenatus  (notched).  Stems  suffruticose  at  base,  adseending ; 
leaves  smoothish,  bi-pinnatifid,  lobes  entire  or  tri-dentate ; 
peduncles  long  ;  corollas  crenated  ;  crown  sub-dentate,  sixteen 
to  twenty-nerved  ;  calyx  limbs  sessile,  bristles  twice  length  of 
crown.  2  ft.  Eiesh.  August.  Italy. 

A.  elegans  (elegant).  Leaves  whitish,  stem  ones  undivided, 
nearly  or  quite  entire ;  otherwise  the  same  as  A.  Caucasicus. 

1  ft.  Light  blue.  S.  of  Europe. 

A.  geaminifolius  (grass-leaved).  Stem  one-flowered'  suffruti- 
coso  at  base  ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  silvery- white ; 
crown  twenty-four-nerved ;  calyx  limb  pedunculate,  bristles 
five,  long  as  crown.  1  ft.  Blue.  July.  Switzerland. 

A.  HOIOSERICEUS  (all-siiky).  Plant  covered  with  hoary,  velvety 
down ;  lower-leaves  lanceolate,  obtuse,  crenated ;  upper-leaves 
pinnatifid,  lobes  lanceolate,  acute,  entire;  involucre-leaves 
linear ;  crown  twenty-nerved,  third  length  of  tube ;  calyx 
bristles  five,  twice  length  of  crown.  1  ft.  Blue.  July, 
Pyrenees. 

A.  inoanus  (hoary).  Stem  villous ;  leaves  hoary,  pinnate- 
parted,  lobes  linear,  ciliated.  Hardly  differing  from  A.  colurn - 
barms.  1  ft.  Red.  July.  Europe. 

A.  Isetensis  (Isetsk).  Stem  much  branched  ;  leaves  downy, 
lower-ones  bi-pinnate-parted,  upper-ones  pinnate-parted ; 
flower-heads  and  stalls  covered  with  white  tomentum ;  crown 
erect,  sixteen  to  twenty-nerved,  half  length  of  bristles.  1  ft. 
White.  July.  Siberia. 

A.  eucidus  (shining).  Plant  glabrous;  stems  usually  one- 
flowered  ;  leaves  shining,  radical  ones  ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse, 
crenated,  stem  ones  pinnatifid,  lobes  linear  acute ;  crown  twenty 
to  twenty-four-nerved,  one-third  length  of  tube  ;  calyx  bristles 
five  times  length  of  crown.  2  ft.  Blue.  Dauphiny. 

A.  luteus  (yellow).  2  ft.  Yellow.  June.  Russia. 

A.  MOiLissiMUS  (softest).  Plant  covered  with  hoary,  velvety 
down ;  stem  rather  branched,  few-flowered ;  radical-leaves 
oblong,  crenated ;  upper  stem-leaves  bi-pinnatifid,  lobes  linear, 
entire ;  involucre-leaves  lanceolate ;  crown  third  length  of  tube, 
twenty -nerved ;  calyx  bristles  about  four  times  length  of 
crown.  2  ft.  White.  June.  Italy. 

A.  nitens  (glittering).  Leaves  undivided,  elliptic,  serrated^ 
shining,  stalked.  1  ft.  June.  Azores. 

A.  ochroieucus  (yellowish-white).  Stem  branched,  rather  hairy  ; 
radical-leaves  lyrate,  pinnatifid,  downy  on  both  sides ;  stem- 
leaves  pinnate-parted,  lobes  linear  and  flat ;  peduncles  elongated, 
slightly  hairy  ;  crown  twenty-nerved,  half  length  of  tube ; 
calyx  bristles  thrice  length  of  crown.  1  ft.  Yellow.  July. 
Germany. 

A.  Pyrenaiccs  (Pyrenean).  Plant  covered  with  ash-coloured 
down ;  in  other  respects  like  A.  mollissimus.  1  ft.  Purple. 
July.  S.  of  France. 

A.  rupestris  (rock).  1  ft.  Pink.  July.  Caucasus. 

A.  RUT.EFOLirs  (Rue-leaved).  Radical-leaves  pinnate;  stem- 
leaves  linear ;  calyces  one-leaved,  five-cleft.  1  ft.  Scarlet. 
July.  Italy. 

A.  setiferus  (bristle-bearing).  Stem  bi’anched,  downy;  lower- 
leaves  ovate-spatulate,  crenated  or  cut,  rather  villous  ;  upper - 
leaves  pinnate,  segments  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse,  the  terminal 
segments  largest;  corollas  much  longer  than  the  involucre. 

2  ft.  White.  July.  France. 

A.  siIiENiFOLius  (Silene-leaved) .  1 1  ft.  Red.  July.  Hungary. 

A.  tomentosus  (woolly).  Stems  procumbent,  shrubby  ;  leaves 
dent  a  tely  -pimuit  ill  d,  hoary  from  down ;  involucre  leaves 
bluntish ;  calyx  bristles  six,  short,  scabrous.  1£  ft.  Blue.  July. 
Spain. 

A.  Ucranicus  (Ukraine).  Stem  branched ;  leaves  ciliated  at 
the  base,  lower  ones  pinnatifid,  lobes  linear,  distant,  upper  ones 
linear,  quite  entire ;  heads  pedunculate ;  base  of  involucels 
hemispherical ;  eroivn  twenty  to  twenty-four-nerved,  acutely- 
toothed,  shorter  than  the  bristles.  1  ft.  Light  yellow.  July. 
Russia. 

A.  Webbianus  (Webb’s).  Plant  covered  with  silky,  hoary 
clown  ;  lower  leaves  stalked,  obovate,  crenated  ;  upper-leaves 
pinnatifid,  lobes  oblong  or  ovate,  entire ;  heads  on  long  pe¬ 
duncles  ;  corollas  nearly  equal ;  crown  four  times  length  of 
lube ;  calyx  bristles  five,  black.  6  in.  White.  July.  Greece. 
The  Starheads  arc  a  large  tribe  of  handsome-flowering  plants, 
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as  hardy  as  our  common  Scabious.  Although  they  are  mostly 
natives  of  Europe,  yet  they  are  little  known,  certainly  not  so  well 
as  they  deserve.  They  require  a  deep  loam  and  full  exposure. 

Propagated  by  seeds  chiefly,  and  also  by  cuttings  made  of  the 
short  shoots  near  the  stem.  Sow  the  seeds  in  March,  in  a  bed  of 
sandy  loam,  in  an  open  part  of  the  garden.  Transplant  when 
very  young,  as  the  roots  are  not  very  fibrous,  being  apt  to  run 
straight  down  into  the  soil.  Plant  them  singly  afterwards  where 
they  are  to  bloom.  They  last  many  years  without  renewal,  but 
require  a  mulching  of  manure  every  autumn. 

By  Cuttings. — When  seed  cannot  be  procured  and  it  is  desired 
to  increase  the  plants  of  any  of  the  species,  then  in  the  spring 
take  off  the  offsets  close  to  the  stem,  and  plant  them  in  sand 
under  a  hand-light  in  a  shady  place.  They  will  root,  though  but 
slowly ;  and  when  roots  are  emitted  take  them  up  directly,  and 
plant  them  in  their  final  destination  in  fresh  soil  at  once.  All  are 
worthy  of  cultivation,  but  more  especially  the  dwarf-growing 

kinds.  frr  j,  .■  j  \  T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Death  op  Dr.  Ntjttall. — We  have  to  record  the  death,  on 
the  10th  inst.,  of  Dr.  Thomas  Nuttall,  at  his  residence,  Nut- 
grove,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  He 
was  born  in  Yorkshire,  brought  up  a  printer,  and  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  He 
devoted  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  botany  and  geology, 
published  the  ‘  Genera  of  North  American  Plants,’  ‘  The  Birds 
of  the  United  States,’  and  other  works.  He  travelled  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  published  several  papers  on  the  shells  and  plants  of 
that  region.  Dr.  Nuttall  returned  to  England,  living  at  Nutgrove, 
an  estate  which  was  left  to  him  on  condition  that  he  should  reside 
on  it. — ( Athenaeum .) 


THE  SCIENCE  OE  GARDENING. 

(Continued  from  'page  385,  Vol.  XXII.) 

The  transpiration  from  the  leaves  of  plants  is  effected  through 
pores,  or  stomates,  varying  in  number  and  size  in  every  species, 
but  being,  usually,  either  largest  or  most  numerous  in  plants 
inhabiting  moist  or  shady  localities.  This  is  a  wise  provision ; 
for  such  plants,  consequently,  have  an  abundant  supply  of  moist 
food  to  their  roots,  requiring  a  competent  provision  for  its  elabo¬ 
ration  and  reduction  from  superfluous  water.  Those  plants 
which  are  natives  of  sandy,  exposed  soils,  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  either  fewer  or  smaller  stomates.  Crinum  amabile,  an 
inhabitant  of  swamps  near  Calcutta,  has  40,000  of  the  largest 
known  stomates  on  every  square  inch  of  its  leaves  ;  whilst  an 
Aloe  from  the  exposed  sands  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has 
45,000  of  the  smallest,  and  not  equal  in  transpiring  power  to 
half  the  same  number  of  stomates  in  the  leaves  of  the  Crinum. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  test  their  relative  transpiring  powers  ; 
but  of  two  similarly  constructed  plants,  of  nearly  similar  size, 
the  rate  of  perspiring  in  July,  both  in  a  temperature  of  65°, 
but  not  exposed  to  the  sunshine,  was  as  follows.  In  six  hours 
Mesembryanthemum  deltoides,  native  of  a  dry  soil,  exhaled  eight 
grains,  while  Caltlia  palusiris,  found  only  in  marshy  places, 
exhaled  twenty-five  grains.  In  the  absence  of  certain  inform¬ 
ation,  therefore,  the  gardener  may  conclude,  as  a  guide  for  his 
treatment  of  a  new  plant,  that,  if  its  stomates  are  large,  it  will 
require  abundance  of  water. 

The  stomates  present  themselves  under  the  form  of  oval  pores, 
sometimes  almost  round,  at  others  rather  elongated.  They  are 
usually  open  in  leaves  which  grow  well,  and  in  parts  exposed  to 
the  sun  j  they  are  less  open,  or  sometimes  entirely  closed,  on  the 
surfaces  of  leaves  which  are  very  old,  or  which  have  not  been 
exposed  to  the  light  for  some  time.  Their  border  has  the 
appearance  of  a  kind  of  oval  sphincter,  capable  of  being  opened 
and  closed.  The  line  which  surrounds  this  sphincter  is  always 
continuous  with  those  which  form  the  network  of  the  cuticle. 
Under  this,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  border  of  the 
sphincter  and  the  pore,  granules  of  a  green  matter  are  very 
frequently  found. 

Stomates  exist  in  a  more  or  less  distinct  manner  in  all  the 
foliaceous  surfaces  of  vascular  plants — viz.,  in  leaves  properly 
so  called,  in  stipules,  in  the  green  bark,  in  the  calyx,  and  in 
pericarps  which  are  not  fleshy;  they  are  wanting  in  all  buds, 
aged  stems,  petioles  which  are  not  foliaceous,  most  petals,  fleshy 
fruits,  and  all  seeds  of  vascular  plants ;  they  are  also  absent  in 
all  the  organs  of  cellular  plants. 


The  stomates  are  absent  in  several  plants,  on  account,  it  seems 
of  their  manner  of  living.  t  Thus — 1st,  They  are  not  found  either 
on  the  leaves  or  stems  of  plants  which  grow  under  water,  such  as 
Zostera,  Ceratopliyllum,  &c. ;  and  in  those  which  have  part  of 
their  organs  under  and  part  above  water,  as  several  species  of 
Potamogeton,  Myriophyllum,  Nymphsea,  &c.,  the  stomates  exist 
only  m  the  parts  exposed  to  the  air ;  they  are  found  on  the 
leaves  of  Ranunculus  aquatilis  when  they  are  raised  above  the 
water,  but  are  wanting  when  they  grow  under  it.  2ndly,  The 
part  of  the  leaves  of  bulbous  plants,  which  is  concealed  in  the 
Onion,  and  consequently  blanched,  is  either  entirely  deprived  of 
them,  or  presents  some  closed  and  imperfect  ones..  All  truly 
parasitical  vascular  plants  which  are  not  of  a  green  colour  have 
no  stomates  either  on  their  stems,  or  on  the  imperfect  rudiments 
of  then’  scale-like  leaves,  such  as  Orobanche,  Lathrsea,  Mono- 
tropa,  Cuscuta,  &c. ;  on  the  contrary,  those  which  are  green, 
as  the  Mistletoe  ( Viscus ),  and  Loranthus,  are  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  them. — (Re  Candolle's  Vegetable  Organography .) 

We  have  hitherto  only  considered  the  perspiration  which 
passes  from  leaves  imperceptibly  in  the  state  of  vapour ;  but 
there  are  other  kinds  thus  particularised  by  Mr.  Keith  : — “  It 
is  very  generally  to  be  met  with  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
on  the  leaves  of  the  Maple,  Poplar,  and  Limo  tree ;  but  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  surface  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  it  sometimes 
wholly  covers.  Its  physical  as  well  as  chemical  qualities  are  very 
different  in  different  species  of  plants  ;  so  that  it  is  not  always 
merely  an  exudation  of  sap,  but  of  sap  in  a  high  state  of  eleboration, 
or  mingled  with  the  peculiar  juices  or  secretions  of  the  plant. 

“  Sometimes  it  is  a  clear  and  watery  fluid  conglomerating  into 
large  drops,  such  as  are  said  to  have  been  observed  by  Mr. 
Millar,  of  Chelsea,  exuding  from  the  leaves  of  the  Musa  arbor ,  or 
Plaintain  tree ;  and  such  as  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  hot  and 
calm  weather  exuding  from  the  leaves  of  the  Poplar,  or  Willow, 
and  trickling  down  in  such  abundance  as  to  resemble  a  slight 
shower.  This  phenomenon  wras  observed  by  Dr.  Smith  under  a 
grove  of  Willows  in  Italy,  and  is  said  to  occur  sometimes  even  in 
England.  Sometimes  it  is  glutinous,  as  on  the  leaf  of  the 
Lime  tree  ;  sometimes  it  is  waxy,  as  on  the  leaves  of  Rosemary ; 
sometimes  it  is  saccharine,  as  on  the  Orange  leaf,  according  to 
the  account  of  M.  de  la  Hire,  as  related  by  Du  Hamel,  who, 
having  observed  under  some  Orange  trees  a  saccharine  substance 
somewhat  resembling  Manna,  found  upon  further  investigation 
that  it  had  fallen  from  the  leaves.  Sometimes  it  is  resinous, 
as  on  the  leaves  of  the  Cistus  creticus,  from  which  the  resin 
known  by  the  name  of  Labdanum  is  obtained,  by  means  of 
beating  it  gently  with  leathern  thongs,  to  which  the  exudation 
adheres ;  as  also  on  the  leaves  of  the  Populus  dilatata ,  or 
Lombardy  Poplar,  the  exudation  from  which  Ovid  in  his 
metamorphosing  flights  regards  as  the  tears  of  Phaeton’s  sisters, 
whom  he  transforms,  a3  it  is  supposed,  into  this  species  of 
Poplar.  Their  tears  were  now  gum.  The  leaves  of  Eraxinella, 
or  Dictamnus  albus,  are  also  said  to  be  often  covered  with  a 
sort  of  resinous  substance.  And  after  a  hot  day,  if  the  air  is 
calm,  the  plant  is  even  found  to  be  surrounded  with  a  resinous 
atmosphere,  which  may  be  set  on  fire  by  the  application  of  the 
flame  of  a  candle. 

“The  cause  of  this  excess  of  perspiration  has  not  yet  been 
altogether  satisfactorily  ascertained  ;  though  it  seems  to  be 
merely  an  effort  and  institution  of  Nature  to  throw  off  all  such 
redundant  juices  as  may  have  been  absorbed,  or  secretions  as 
may  have  been  formed,  beyond  what  are  necessary  to  the  due 
nourishment  or  composition  of  the  plant,  or  beyond  what  the 
plant  is  capable  of  assimilating  at  the  time.  Hence  the  watery 
exudation  is  perhaps  more  than  a  redundancy  of  the  fluid 
thrown  off  by  imperceptible  perspiration,  and  the  waxy  and 
resinous  exudations  nothing  more  than  a  redundancy  of  secreted 
juices ;  all  which  may  be  still  perfectly  consistent  with  a  healthy 
state  of  the  plant.” 

The  circumstance  most  influential  in  controlling  tire  transpira¬ 
tion  of  plants  is  the  liygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  are  growing.  The  drier  the  ah’,  the  greater  is  the  amount 
of  moisture  transpired ;  and  this  becomes  so  excessive,  if  it  be  also 
promoted  by  a  high  temperature,  that  plants  in  hothouses  where 
it  has  occurred  often  dry  up  as  if  burned.  Mr.  Daniell  has  well 
illustrated  this  by  showing,  that  if  the  temperature  of  a  hothouse 
be  raised  only  five  degrees,  viz.,  from  75°  to  80°,  whilst  the  air 
within  it  retains  the  same  degree  of  moisture,  a  plant  that,  in 
the  lower  temperature  exhaled  fifty-seven  grains  of  moisture  , 
would,  in  the  higher  temperature,  exhale  120  grains  in  the  same 
space  of  time. 
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Plants,  however,  like  animals,  can  bear  a  higher  temperature 
in  dry  air  than  they  can  in  air  charged  with  vapour ;  animals 
are  scalded  in  the  latter,  if  the  temperature  is  very  elevated; 
and  plants  die  under  similar  circumstances  as  if  boiled.  Messrs. 
Edwards  and  Collins  found  Kidney  Deans  sustained  no  injury 
when  the  air  was  dry  at  a  temperature  of  167° ;  but  they  died  in  a 
few  minutes  if  the  air  were  moist.  Other  plants,  under  similar 
circumstances,  would  perish,  probably,  at  a  much  lower  tempera¬ 
ture.  Yet  others  are  still  more  enduring  of  great  heat.  On 
the  banks  of  a  thermal  river  in  the  islaud  of  Luqon,  the 
largest  of  the  Philippines,  Sonnerat  found  plants  of  Vitex  Agnus- 
Castus,  together  with  a  species  of  Aspalathus,  or  African  Droom, 
growing,  and  as  we  may  suppose  thriving,  though  the  roots  were 
swept  by  the  water  at  a  temperature  of  174°  [  Voyage  a  la  Nouv. 
Guinea]  ;  and  in  the  thermal  springs  of  Italy,  though  heated  to 
the  boiling  point,  certain  species  of  Confervas  are  said  to  grow 
abundantly.  The  same  is  the  case  with  many  fishes.  In  the 
above  island  of  Luqon,  Sonnerat  saw  fishes  frolicking  in  a  hot 
spring,  the  temperature  of  which  was  found  to  be  150°;  and  in 
the  province  of  Quito,  in  South  America,  Humboldt  saw  fishes 
thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  a  volcano,  together  with  water 
and  heated  vapour  that  raised  the  thermometer  to  210°.  This 
was  quite  high  enough  to  have  killed  and  boiled  European  fishes  ; 
but  the  fishes  in  question  were  still  alive. 

Seeds,  as  we  have  before  stated,  are  still  more  capable  of  bearing 
great  heats,  and  we  may  further  illustrate  this  by  the  following 
statement  of  Professor  Henslow  : — 

“  Sir  John  Herschel  sent  some  seeds  of  an  Acacia  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Captain  Smith,  of  Bedford,  with  direc¬ 
tions  that  they  should  be  scalded,  in  order  to  secure  their  germi¬ 
nation.  Captain  Smith  having  presented  the  Professor  with  a 
dozen  of  these,  he  subjected  them  to  the  following  experiments  : — 
Two  were  placed  in  boiling  water,  and  left  to  soak  for  an 
hom’,  until  the  water  had  become  cool;  two  were  kept  at  the 
boiling  temperature  for  one  minute  and  a  half;  two  for  three 
minutes ;  two  for  six  minutes ;  and  one  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Some  of  these  were  sown  immediately,  under  a  hand-glass,  in 
the  open  border ;  and  the  rest  were  kept  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  then  sown  in  a  hotbed.  The  following  are  the  results 
obtained 

Under  the  hand-glass, — 

One,  boiled  for  1  \  minute,  failed. 

One  „  3  minutes  came  up  in  14  days. 

O210  !>  6  i)  ,,  ,,13  ,, 

One,  not  steeped  at  all,  did  not  germinate. 


minute,  came  up  in 
minutes  ,,  „ 


8  days. 

7  „ 

7  „ 

13  „ 

9  „ 
21  „ 


In  the  hotbed, — 

One,  boiled  for  1J 
Oue  „  3 

One  „  G  „ 

One  _  „  15  „  „ 

Two,  in  boiling  water,  left  to  cool 
Two  not  steeped. 

“  We  cannot  draw  any  decided  inference  from  the  single  seed 
which  was  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes  having  been  more  retarded 
than  the  rest,  as  it  might  have  been  a  bad  specimen ;  but  it 
seems  very  clear,  that  the  heat  to  which  these  seeds  were  exposed 
must  have  acted  as  a  decided  stimulus  to  their  germination  ; 
whilst  it  is  a  very  singular  fact  that  they  should  not  have  been 
completely  destroyed  by  it.” 

Tu  Pursuanc0  of  this  subject,  at  the  Bristol  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  Mr.  Hope  mentioned  a  practice,  common  in 
some  parts  of  Spain,  of  baking  corn  to  a  certain  extent,  by  ex¬ 
posing  it  to  a  temperature  of  io0°,  or  upwards,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  an  insect  by  which  it  was  liable  to  be  attacked. 
Dr.  Richardson  mentioned  that  the  seeds  sold  in  China  for  the 
European  market  were  previously  boiled,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  their  vitality,  as  the  jealousy  of  that  people  made 
them  anxious  to  prevent  their  exportation  in  a  state  fitted  for 
germination.  Upon  sowing  these  seeds,  lie  had,  nevertheless, 
observed  some  few  of  them  were  still  capable  "of  vegetating. — 
(Edin.  New.  Mil.  Journ.,  vol.  xxi.,  October,  185G,  p.  333.) 

Taough  growing  plants  can  bear  an  elevated  temperature 
without  injury,  a  very  different  effect  is  produced  upon  them 
by  even  a  lower  heat,  after  they  have  been  separated  from  their 
roots.  Ibis  lias  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  drying  of  potherbs, 
which,  though  it  is  a  process  very  simple,  and  very  important 
for  the  winter  3  supply  that  it  should  be  conducted  correctly, 
is  usually  more  neglected  and  more  thoughtlessly  practised 
than  any  other  in  the  varied  range  of  the  gardener’s  duties.  To 


demonstrate  this  will  only  require  to  have  pointed  out  how  it 
ought  to  be  managed.  The  flavour  of  almost  every  potherb 
arises  from  an  essential  oil  which  it  secretes,  and  this  being 
in  the  greatest  abundance  just  previously  to  the  opening  of  its 
flowers,  that  is  the  time  which  ought  to  be  selected  i'or  gathering. 
Potherbs  ought  to  be  dried  quickly  ;  because,  if  left  exposed  to 
winds,  much  of  the  essential  oil  evaporates,  and  mouldiness 
occurring,  and  long  continuing,  destroys  it  altogether,  for  nearly 
every  plant  has  its  peculiar  mucor  (mould),  the  food  of  which 
is  the  characteristic  oily  secretion  of  the  plant  on  which  it  vege¬ 
tates.  A  dry  brisk  heat  is  therefore  desirable.  The  tempei’ature 
should  be  90°  ;  for  if  it  exceeds  this,  the  essential  oils  are  apt  to 
burst  the  integuments  of  the  containing  vessels,  and  to  escape 
Forty-eight  hours,  if  the  heat  be  kept  up  steadily,  are  sufficient 
to  complete  the  process  of  drying.  The  leaves,  in  which  alone 
the  essential  oils  of  potherbs  reside,  should  then  be  carefully 
clipped  with  scissors,  not  crushed,  from  the  stalks,  and  stored 
in.  tightly -corked  wide-mouthed  bottles.  Each  will  thus  pre¬ 
serve  its  peculiar  aroma,  not  only  through  the  winter,  but  for 
years,  and  be  infinitely  superior  to  any  specimens  producible  in 
the  forcing  department,  for  these  are  unavoidably  deficient  in 
11a  vo  ur. — J. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

No.  XXIII. — Duchess  of  Orleans  Peak. 
Synonyme — Beurre  St.  Nicholas. 

This  excellent  pear  is  one  of  the  seedlings  raised  by  Dr.  Van 
Mons,  but  which  it  was  not  his  privilege  to  see ;  it  having  fruited 
for  the  first  time  in  1847. 


The  fruit  is  of  a  good  size,  being  generally  three  inches  and  a 
half  long  and  two  inches  and  a  half  wide.  It  is  of  a  pyriform  or 
oblong-obovate  shape,  and  tapers  right  into  the  stalk. 

Skin  at  first  of  a  fine  bright  green  colour,  which  becomes 
yellowish  at  maturity.  It  is  strewed  ail  over  with  mottling  and 
dots  ot  grey  russet,  and  on  the  side  next  the  sun  it  assumes  a 
reddish  tinge. 
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-E 'ye  small  and  open,  with  erect  rigid  segments,  and  placed  in 
a  slight  depression,  which  is  somewhat  undulating  and  furrowed 
round  its  margin. 

Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  stout,  and  inserted  with¬ 
out  depression. 

Flesh  white,  fine-grained,  tender,  melting,  and  juicy.  Juice 
abundant,  sugary,  and  most  agreeably  perfumed. 

This  is  a  most  delicious  pear,  having  the  flavour  of  Gansel’s 
Bergamot,  and  ripens  in  October. 

The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  succeeds  well  either  on  the  pear  or 
the  quince  stock,  and  is  adapted  either  for  standard,  pyramid,  or 
espalier  culture. — II. 


No.  XXIV. — Van  Mons  Leon  Le  Clerc  Pear. 

Whether  as  regards  its  great  size,  or  the  great  merit  the  fruit 
possesses,  we  cannot  but  consider  this  pear  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  we  have  for  autumn  use.  It  was  raised  by  M.  Le  Clerc, 
of  Laval,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Van  Mons  ;  and 
when  he  sent  it  out  to  the  world,  it  was  his  desire  that  his  own 
name  should  continue  with  that  of  his  friend  in  connection  with 
this  fruit.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  name  is  gradually 
contracting  into  “  Van  Mons  ”  alone. 


Fruit  large,  oblong,  pyramidal,  undidating  in  its  outline, 
rounded  at  the  apex,  and  blunt  at  the  stalk. 

Skin  green  at  first,  but  changing  as  it  ripens  to  a  dull  yellow 
colour,  strewed  with  russety  dots  and  tracings  of  russet. 

Fye  open,  with  long,  flat  acuminate  segments,  and  set  in  a 
shallow  basin. 

Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  curved  and  inserted  in  a  shallow 
cavity. 

Flesh  yellowish-white,  tender,  buttery,  melting,  and  vcryjuicy. 
Juice  rich,  sugary,  and  with  a  fine  delicate  aroma. 

This  is  a  remarkably  fine  and  handsome  pear,  ripening  in 
October  and  November.  The  tree  is  quite  hardy,  but  on  account 
of  the  great  size  of  the  fruit,  is  better  grown  as  a  dwarf  or 
espalier  than  as  a  standard. — H. 


(E  NO  THEE  A  MACEOCAEPA  CULTUEE. 

I  have  twenty  strong  plants  of  CEnotliera  macroccirpa ;  they 
have  flowered  well,  and  are  still  very  full  of  bloom  ;  and  they  are 
all  this  year’s  plants.  I  am  anxious  to  preserve  the  old  plants, 
and  also  to  increase  my  stock  from  them.  You  will  oblige  me  by 
saying  if  they  may  remain  in  the  open  ground  during  the  winter 
without  protection ;  also,  the  season  for  and  manner  of  pro¬ 
pagating  them. — R.  H. 

[The  CEnotliera  macrocarpa  is  as  hardy  in  dry  ground  as  Sea- 
kale,  and  is  one  of  those  useful  plants  which  do  better  the  older 
they  are ;  but  is  not  a  good  one  to  move  from  bed  to  border,  or  from 
border  to  bed.  No  plant  is  more  hurt  by  transplanting  after 
it  is  three  years  old.  It  is  best  not  to  have  any  mulching  pro¬ 
tection  over  it  in  winter.  No  plant  is  more  easy  to  increase 
just  at  the  proper  time — say  from  the  middle  of  April  to  tho 
middle  of  May,  according  to  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  crown  of  the  plant  then  throws  up  many  sprouts,  or 
young  shoots,  and  when  they  are  from  two  to  three  inches  long 
cut  them  off  at  a  joint ;  do  not  slip  them  off,  as  that  would  lessen 
the  eyes  next  year ;  and  it  has  no  eyes,  and  never  makes  one  but 
at  the  very  crown.  These  young  tops  root  just  as  fast  as  Ver¬ 
benas  under  the  same  influences  ;  but  any  hotbed  will  do  to  root 
them  without  a  bell-glass ;  but  a  nice  cutting-bed,  or  one  for 
choice  seeds  and  seedlings,  is  the  best,  as  it  is  not  so  hot,  and  is 
kept  more  close  than  a  Cucumber-bed.] 

FEU  ITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VAEIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OF  GEEAT  BE  IT  AIN. 

{Continued  from  page  3S9,  Vol.  XXII.) 


PEAES. 

Bezi  d’Heri  (Bezi  Royal ;  Besidery). — Fruit  medium 
sized,  roundish.  Skin  thin,  smooth,  greenish-yellow,  with 
a  tinge  of  red  next  the  sun.  Eye  open,  and  set  in  a  small 
round  basin.  Stalk  slender,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
inserted  without  depression.  Flesh  white,  fine-grained, 
crisp,  rather  dry,  and  with  somewhat  of  a  fennel  flavour. 
In  use  from  October  to  December. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  stewing  pears  ;  and  the  flesh  is 
generally  smooth  and  well-flavoured  when  cooked. 

Bezi  de  Landry.  See  Echassery. 

Bezi  de  la  Motte  ( Bein  Armudi ;  Beurre  Blanc  de 
Jersey).  —  Fruit  medium  sized,  roundish,  inclining  to 
turbinate.  Skin  yellowish-green,  thickly  covered  with 
brown  russet  dots.  Eye  small  and  open.  Stalk  an  inch 
long.  Flesh  white,  fine-grained,  buttery,  melting,  with 
a  sweet  and  perfumed  flavour.  Eipe  in  October  and 
November. 

Bezi  de  Quessoy.  See  Bezi  de  Caissoy. 

Bezi  Eoyal.  See  Bezi  d’Heri. 

Bezi  Vaet  (Bezi  de  St.  Waast;  Bezi  de  St.  Wat). — 
Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundish,  very  uneven  on  its 
surface,  being  bossed  and  knobbed,  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  being  that  of  a  shortened  Chaumontel.  Skin 
greenish-yellow,  very  much  covered  with  brown  russet ; 
and  on  the  exposed  side  entirely  covered  with  russet. 
Eye  open,  with  erect  segments  placed  in  a  deep  and 
uneven  basin.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  stout 
and  somewhat  fleshy  basin.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  crisp 
and  breaking,  very  juicy  and  sweet,  •with  a  pleasant  aroma, 
the  flavour  being  very  much  like  that  of  the  Chaumontel. 

A  first-rate  dessert  pear,  ripe  in  December  and  January. 
Though  not  richly  flavoured,  it  is  so  juicy  and  refreshing 
as  to  be  like  eating  sugared  ice. 

Bishop’s  Thumb.  —  Fruit  large  and  oblong.  Skin 
yellowish-green,  covered  with  large  russety  dots,  and 
with  a  rusty  red  colour  on  one  side.  Eye  small  and 
open,  with  long  reflexecl  segments.  Stalk  one  inch  long, 
fleshy  at  the  base,  and  obliquely  inserted.  Flesh  greenish- 
yellow,  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  rich  sugary  and  vinous 
flavour. 

An  old-fashioned  and  very  excellent  dessert  pear,  ripe 
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in  October.  The  tree  is  barely,  an  abundant  bearer,  and 
succeeds  well  as  a  standard. 

Black  Acban.  See  Achan . 

Black  Bess.  See  Achan . 

Black  Beurre.  See  Verulam. 

Black  Worcester  ( Parkinson's  Warden;  Pound 
Pear). — Fruit  large  and  obovatc.  Skin  green,  entirely 
covered  witb  rather  rough  brown  russet,  and  with  a  dull 
red  tinge  next  the  sun.  Eye  small  and  open.  Stalk  an 
inch  long.  Flesh  hard,  crisp,  coarse-grained,  and' gritty. 

A  stewing  pear,  in  use  from  November  till  February. 

Bloodgood. — Fruit  medium  sized,  turbinate,  inclining 
to  obovate.  Skin  yellow,  strewed  with  russety  dots  and 
russet  network.  Eye  open,  with  stout  segments.  Stalk 
obliquely  inserted.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  buttery  and 
melting,  sweet,  sugary,  and  aromatic. 

An  American  pear  of  good  quality,  ripe  early  in  August. 
The  tree  bears  well,  and,  being  so  early,  is  well  worth 
growing. 

Bo  de  la  Cour.  See  Conseiller  de  la  Cour. 

Bolivar.  See  Uvedale’ s  St.  Germain. 

Bonaparte.  See  Napoleon. 

Bon  Chretien  d’ Amiens.  See  Catillac. 

Bon  Chretien  d’Espagne.  See  Spanish  Bon  Chretien. 

Box  Chretien  Fondante. — Fruit  large,  oblong,  and 
regularly  formed.  Skin  green,  covered  with  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  russet,  and  marked  with  numerous 
russety  dots  on  the  shaded  side,  but  covered  with  dark 
brownish-red  next  the  sun.  Eye  small  and  closed.  Stalk 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Flesh  yellowish-white, 
very  melting  and  very  juicy  ;  the  juice  rather  thin,  and 
not  highly  flavoured,  but  very  cool,  pleasant,  and  re¬ 
freshing. 

A  very  nice  pear,  ripe  during  October  and  November. 
The  tree  bears  well  as  a  standard. 

Bon  Chretien  d’Hiver.  See  Winter  Bon  Chretien. 

Bon  Chretien  Napoleon.  See  Napoleon. 

Bon  Chretien  Nouvelle.  See  Flemish  Bon  Chretien. 

Bon  Chretien  de  Bans.  See  Beurre  de  Ranee. 

Bon  Chretien  de  Tours.  See  Winter  Bon  Chretien. 

Bon  Chretien  Turc.  See  Flemish  Bon  Chretien. 

Bon  Chretien  de  Yernoise.  See  Flemish  Bon  Chretien. 

Bon  Papa.  See  Vicar  of  While  field. 

Bonne  d’Avranches.  See  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 

Bonne  Ente.  See  White  Doyenne. 

Bonne  d’Ezee  ( Belle  de  Zees ;  Bonne  de  Zees). — Fruit 
large,  pyramidal.  Skin  straw,  with  a  tinge  of  green,  and 
thickly  marked  with  traces  of  brown  russet.  Eye  open, 
with  long  linear  segments.  Stalk  slender,  an  inch  long, 
and  obliquely  inserted.  Flesh  white,  coarse-grained,  and 
inclining  to  gritty,  half-melting  and  juicy,  with  an  agree¬ 
able  perfume. 

This  is  only  a  second-rate  pear,  the  texture  of  the  flesh 
being  coarse.  Bipe  in  October. 

Bonne  de  Kienzheim.  See  ValUe  Franche. 

Bonne  de  Longueval.  See  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 

Bonne  Louise  d’Avranches.  See  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 

Bonne  Malinaise.  See  Winter  Nelis. 

Bonne  de  Malines.  See  Winter  Nelis. 

Bonne  de  Noel.  See  Fondante  de  Noel. 

Bonne  Rouge.  See  Gansel’s  Bergamot. 

Bonnissime  de  la  Sarthe.  See  Figue  de  Naples. 

De  Bordeaux.  See  Bezi  d’JIeri. 

Bose  Sire.  See  Flemish  Beauty. 

Boss  Pere.  See  Flemish  Beauty. 

Bouche  Nouvelle.  See  Flemish  Beauty. 

Braddick’s  Field  Standard.  See  Marie  Louise. 

Brilliant.  See  Flemish  Beauty. 

Brocas’  Bergamot.  Sec  Gansel’s  Bergamot. 

Broompark. — Fruit  medium  sized,  roundish-obovate. 
Skin  yellow,  sprinkled  with  cinnamon-coloured  russet. 
Eye  small,  dry  and  horny,  set  in  a  slight  depression. 


Stalk  an  inch  long.  Flesh  yellowish,  melting,  juicy  and 
sugary,  with  a  rich  musky  flavour. 

An  excellent  dessert  pear,  ripe  in  January.  The  tree' 
is  very  hardy  and  vigorous,  an  excellent  bearer,  and 
succeeds  well  either  as  a  dwarf  or  standard. 

Brough  Bergamot. — Fruit  small,  roundish-turbinate,, 
tapering  into  the  stalk.  Skin  rough,  being  entirely 
covered  with  brown  russet,  except  in  patches  where  the 
green  ground  colour  is  visible  ;  on  the  side  next  the  sun, 
it  is  tinged  with  dull  red.  Eye  open,  with  short-stunted 
segments.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  not  depressed.  Flesh 
yellowish-white,  rather  coarse-grained,  but  very  juicy 
and  sugary,  with  a  rich  and  highly  perfumed  flavour. 

An  excellent  pear  for  the  north  of  England,  ripening; 
during  December. 

Brougham — Fruit  medium  sized,  roundish-obovate,, 
inclining  to  oval  or  ovate.  Skin  rather  rough  to  the  feel, 
yellowish-green,  and  covered  with  large  brown  russet 
specks.  Eye  clove-like,  full  of  stamens,  set  in  a  shallow 
and  plated  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
slender.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  tender,  and  juicy,  but 
somewhat  mealy,  and  having  the  flavour  of  the  Swan’s 

Egg- 

A  second-rate  pear,  ripe  in  November.  The  tree  is  a 
great  bearer. 

{To  he  continued.) 


SEASON  FOB  PRUNING— IVY  INJURIOUS  TO 

TREES. 

Being  fond  of  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  and  anxious  to  do  what  is; 
right,  I  seek  your  advice  in  the  two  following  cases,  where; 
“Doctors  differ:”- — 1st.  Pruning  (one  of  the  first  things  coming 
under  the  notice  of  one  engaged  among  trees).  I  take  up  James- 
Brown,  Forester,  Arniston,  who  says,  “  all  pruning  operations, 
should  be  done  in  the  spring  or  summer  months.  Trees  pruned 
in  May  and  June  heal  up  their  wounds  much  faster  than  those 
clone  in  July  or  a  week  in  August.”  I  take  up  The  Cottage 
Gardener,  Yol.  XIV.,  p.  374.  Mr.  Appleby  says,  “  Never  prune- 
in  spring.”  Both  are  speaking  of  the  same  kind  of  pruning — that 
is,  pruning  forest  trees.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  which  authority  am 
I  to  follow  ? 

2nd.  In  a  very  recent  number  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,. 
No.  562  (I  believe),  1  find  a  statement  that  Ivy  invariably  kills- 
the  trees  on  which  it  is  allowed  to  grow.  Now,  Mr.  AVaterton 
(and  few  closer  observers  of  Nature  exist),  in  pp.  72  and  73, 
second  series  of  his  “Essays,”  holds  a  totally  different  opinion,, 
and  maintains  there  is  not  the  slightest  injury  inflicted  by  the 
Ivy.  .Again,  Mr.  Editor,  which  authority  is  right?  —  Silas. 
Fixings. 

[Mr.  Brown,  one  of  our  best  writers  on  forestry,  is  quite  right 
in  saying  that  all  pruning  should  be  done  in  the  earlier  summer- 
months,  and  for  the  reason  that  new  bark  is  deposited  only  in 
the  growing  months  as  the  sap  descends ;  hut  lie  does  not  tell 
us  to  prune  whilst  the  sap  is  rising  in  February  or  March — a 
season  that  Mr.  Appleby  warns  us  against — and  for  this  good 
reason,  that  when  the  sap  is  rising  every  wound  causes  it  (the 
sap)  to  flow  out  at  such  wounded  place,  to  the  manifest  waste  of 
the  life-juice  of  the  tree.  You  may  easily  prove  this  in  the 
ensuing  spring  by  cutting  off  a  branch  of  any  of  the  following; 
trees: — Birch,  Sycamore,  Horse-Chestnut,  Spanish  Chestnut,. 
Elder,  Poplar,  and  A’ine.  It  is  true,  Oak  and  Ash  do  not  bleed 
much,  hut  then  the  wounds  are  exposed  to  the  cold  bleak  spring 
blasts,  and  are  certainly  injured  thereby.  Also,  any  of  the  Coni¬ 
ferous  tribe,  pruned  in  early  spring,  bleed  prodigiously,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  trees;  AAre  cannot  see  that  these  two  doctors 
differ  in  this  important  operation. 

Again,  in  your  second  query,  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing 
the  writer  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  asserts  that  Ivy  kills  a 
tree  immediately.  It  takcB  many  years  before  that  beautiful 
parasite  kills  a  tree ;  but  that  it  eventually  does  so  is  a  well-known 
fact  to  every  forester  in  the  kingdom.  Wry  lately  Mr.  Appleby 
saw  a  number  of  ancient  Scotch  Firs  at  Carr  Head,  near  Skipton, 
in  Yorkshire,  at  the  last  gasp  of  life,  caused  entirely  by  being 
smothered  with  Ivy.  AVe  have  no  doubt  many  such  like  instances 
throughout  the  kingdom  might  be  found :  where  the  Ivy  has 
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been  permitted  to  obtain  the  upper  hand,  the  trees  have  been 
tilled  by  it  alone ;  consequently,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  with 
all  due  respect,  that  Mr.  Waterton  is  mistaken  on  this  point.] 


LAPAGERIA  ROSEA  CULTURE. 

I  want  some  advice  about  that  exquisite  climber,  the  Lapa- 
geria  rosea.  I  saw  it  planted  in  a  conservatory  border  at  Mr. 
Yeitch’s,  of  Chelsea,  and  I  have  also  seen  it  blooming  beauti¬ 
fully  over  a  trellis  in  a  pot  about  twelve  inches  wide,  and  the 
same  in  depth. 

I  have  read  what  Mr.  Beaton  says  at  pages  126  and  226,  of 
the  seventeenth  volume,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  the 
drainage  he  speaks  of  as  being  so  necessary  is  to  be  had  in  a 
pan  two  feet  wide  and  three  inches  deep.  I  bought  lately  a 
“strong  seedling”  plant,  which  I  find  as  follows: — It  is  in  a 
pot  about  six  inches  wide,  and  seven  inches  deep,  with  fully  two 
inches  of  crock  drainage,  and  the  soil  is  almost  entirely  black 
peat.  On  turning  out  the  ball,  two  whitish  roots  only,  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  without  any  fibrous  appendages 
(something  like  the  roots  of  the  Agapanthus)  are  visible,  and 
they  are  not  coming  to  the  surface  (as  your  description  above 
referred  to  seems  to  say),  but  have  passed  through  the  drainage 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

The  plant  consists,  above  ground,  of  three  stems  ;  the  first  is 
very  slender,  about  four  inches  long,  without  leaves,  and  brown 
at  the  tip ;  the  second,  somewhat  stouter,  is  supported  by  a 
stick,  and  may  be  nearly  three  feet  in  length.  The  point  of  the 
shoot  appears  to  be  still  growing,  but  the  leaves  nearer  its  base 
are  turning  brown.  The  third  is  just  pushing  through  the  soil — 
it  is,  perhaps,  an  inch  high,  but  thicker  than  the  other  two  put 
together. 

I  cannot  plant  it  out,  as  my  conservatory  has  no  borders ;  but 
I  can  give  it  a  north  rafter,  or  a  south  rafter,  or  a  place  on  the 
back  wall  (south  aspect),  or  a  trellis  of  any  kind  over  the  pot. 
Whicii  do  you  recommend  ?  Shall  I  repot  now,  or  in  the 
spring,  and  what  size  of  pot  or  pan  shall  I  use  ? 

A  day  or  two  since  I  met  with  the  Scolopendrium,  of  which  I 
sent  you  a  frond  lately,  in  the  collection  of  a  friend.  It  was 
labelled  Suprasoriferum,  and  I  find  that  name  in  some  cata¬ 
logues,  but  not  in  Sim’s. — A  Country  Subscriber. 

[The  Lapageria  you  refer  to  was  one  that  was  planted  against 
the  back  wall  of  the  old  half-hardy  Fern-house  at  Kew.  The 
house  was  altered,  and  the  plant  had  to  be  taken  up  and  potted. 
The  natural  way  of  the  roots  suggested  the  flat  shallow  pan ;  and 
fiat  pans  of  any  size  can  be  drained  as  freely  as  a  cinder-sifter.  You 
saw  the  one  at  Mr.  Veitcli’s,  which  we  described  the  week  it  was 
planted,  and  you  might  have  told  us  how  it  did  and  how  it 
looked.  The  best  Lapageria  we  have  seen  is  the  one  we  described 
three  or  four  years  since  in  the  Heath-house  at  the  Pine  Apple 
Place  Nursery ;  it  was  a  planted-out  plant.  No  doubt  but  some 
of  our  best  plant  growers  will  do  this  plant  in  pots,  but  second- 
rate  gardeners  never  will;  and  a  child  might  grow  it  in  a 
border  in  any  side  or  aspect  in  a  cool  house.  But  for  the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  good  growth  Lapageria  may  be  grown  in 
a  pot  as  well  as  in  a  border,  as  some  extra  heat  can  be  thus 
given  it  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  spring,  as  we  have  re¬ 
ported  from  the  nurseries.  Plants  of  Lapageria  rosea ,  which  are 
as  hardy,  if  not  more  so,  than  a  Cape  Heath,  were  reported  by 
Mr.  Beaton  last  spring  as  being  in  the  stove  along  with  Alaman- 
das  in  the  Messrs.  Fraser’s  Nursery,  at  Lea  Bridge  —  the  best 
plant  growers  in  the  trade.  The  plant  referred  to  by  our  cor¬ 
respondent  is  still  in  active  growth ;  a  young  shoot  just  rising. 
There  are  some  few  fast-growing  climbers,  which,  if  they  were  in 
this  condition  at  the  beginning  of  October,  ought  to  be  fresh 
potted  even  then,  but  they  are  few  indeed.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  Lapageria,  as  compared  with  our  hedge  Bindweed,  is  an 
extremely  slow  grower ;  besides  which,  its  roots  are  very  different 
in  their  power  and  formation  from  those  of  most  other  climbers, 
save  such  as  are  related  to  Smilax.  Indeed,  Lapageria  is  a  kind 
of  extreme  southern  Sarsaparilla,  with  the  flowers  of  the  most 
gorgeous  of  the  Peruvian  Bomareas  ;  therefore,  very  distinct  in 
its  natural  habits  from  all  ordinary  climbers.  The  plant,  there¬ 
fore,  should  not  be  potted  under  any  circumstances  later  than 
the  middle  of  August,  nor  be  kept  in  artificial  heat  later  than 
the  middle  or  end  of  September.  In  ordinary  cases,  however, 
this  plant  ought  not  to  receive  artificial  heat  after  the  summer 
sets  in  warm  enough  to  dispense  with  fires  in  stoves  and  drawing- 
rooms.  Keep  the  frost  from  it  in  winter,  and  at  the  end  of 


February  introduce  it  into  stove  heat,  if  there  is  a  stove  ;  and, 
after  six  inches  of  fresh  growth  are  made  in  heat,  pot  it  afresh,  if 
it  require  it,  and  keep  it  in  this  heat  till  the  end  of  May,  by 
which  you  will  gain  two  more  months  to  the  summer  as  it  were. 
A  north  rafter  in  a.  conservatory-house  will  suit  it  best ;  but  as 
to  pole,  pillar,  trellis,  or  chains,  they  are  ail  the  same  to  all 
climbers.  As  to  the  size  of  the  pot  or  pan,  that  depends  entirely 
on  the  quantity  of  roots.  One  would  need  to  be  endowed  with 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  be  able  to  tell  the  size  of  a  pot,  pan, 
tub,  box,  vase,  or  basket,  for  any  plant  without  seeing  it  turned 
out  of  the  pot  it  is  in.  Once  it  is  fairly  in  good  growth,  Lapa- 
j  geria  rosea  requires  an  enormous  deal  of  water—  say  four  times 
J  more  than  a  Passion-Flower. 

What  an  odd  idea  that  climbers  cannot  be  planted  out  in  con¬ 
servatories  that  have  no  borders,  but  are  paved  all  round !  Why, 
that  is  just  the  very  best  kind  of  house  in  which  to  plant  out 
all  climbers  and  trainers — as  Camellias,  Oranges,  &c. 

There  are  about  seventy  varieties  and  sub-varieties  of  Scolo - 
pendrium  vulgare ,  and  your  specimen  might  have  been  one  of 
them ;  but  it  was  S.  vulgare  and  nothing  else.] 


HEATING  BY  COAL  versus  GAS. 

The  writer  is  desirous  of  knowing  the  comparative  cost  of  heat¬ 
ing  a  water  apparatus  by  gas  and  coal.  The  house  is  thirty  feet  by 
sixteen  feet,  and  his  object  is  to  keep  up  a  gentle  heat  night  and 
day  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  From  the  position 
of  the  house  a  smokeless  fire  is  desirable. 

What  are  the  best  varieties  of  the  Clematis  and  Passiilora 
tribe  for  a  conservatory  ? — A  Subscriber. 

[For  a  house  of  the  size  specified,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  coal  would  be  the  cheapest,  unless  the  gas  were  obtained  on 
peculiarly  easy  conditions.  The  smoke  could  be  avoided  being 
seen  by  lighting  the  fire  early  in  the  morning,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  using  broken  coke  instead  of  coal  for  fuel.  There 
would  hardly  be  any  smoke  after  the  fire  was  fairly  lighted,  the 
fire  clear,  and  the  damper  placed  in,  so  as  to  secure  a  small 
amount  of  draught.  A  small  hole  below  the  damper  in  the 
chimney,  or  even  a  small  opening  in  the  furnace  door,  would 
help  to  consume  the  little  smoke  made. 

Clematis  Sieboldii,  and  Car  idea  grandiflora,  and  Lassijiora 
car  idea,  raccmosa  cosrulea,  Colvillii,  and  edulis.  The  flowers 
of  the  latter  are  not  showy,  but  the  fruit  is  considered  a  delicacy 
by  many.]  _ _ 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

|  Glazed  Upper  Surface  of  Leaves  ( Young  Botanist). — The  glazing  is 
a  resinous  substance  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  water  ;  consequently  it 
is  unpenetrated  even  by  the  heaviest  rains ;  such  glazing  is  not  needed 
usually  on  the  under  surface. 

Tree  for  Middle  of  Lawn  (An  Old  Subscriber). — Without  knowing 
the  arrangement  of  the  ground,  the  surrounding  trees,  the  soil,  and  the 
place  where,  no  one  can  give  reliable  advice  upon  such  a  point.  Added  to 
which,  tastes  differ  so  much  in  their  admiration  of  forms.  Some  admire 
upright  growths,  others  drooping  growths.  We  are  of  the  latter  class, 
and  if  only  one  tree  were  admissible,  should  plant  a  Cedrus  deodar  a ;  but, 
if  not  impossible  should  prefer  a  group  of  three,  with  some  Laurustinuscs 
[  around  them. 

i  Seeds  of  Pampas  Grass  ( F .  E.  C.).— The  Pampas  Grass  is  one  of  those 
j  which  have  the  sexes  in  different  plants.  We  know  that  the  two  sexes 
;  are  in  this  country  ;  but  we  doubt  very  much  whether,  supposing  the  two 
were  brought  in  contact  at  the  right  time,  our  winter  season,  or  our  late 
autumn  weather,  would  allow  the  seeds  to  ripen.  At  all  events,  an  acre  of 
j  Pampas  Grass  plants  all  of  one  sex  will  not  furnish  a  seed. 

|  Twenty  Excellent  Hoses  (E.  Mag).- — Hybrid  Ferpetuals 1,  General 
Jacqueminot;  2,  Gdant  des  Batailles ;  3,  William  Griffiths  ;  4,  Souvenir  dc 
Reine  de  l’Angleterre ;  5,  Souvenir  de  Leveson  Gower ;  (1,  Loid  Raglan  ; 
7,  General  Simpson  ;  8,  Baronne  Provost ;  9,  Auguste  Mie  ;  10,  Madame 
Laffay ;  11,  Madame  Masson  ;  12,  Jules  Murgottin  ;  13,  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land  ;  14,  Triomphe  de  l’Exposition.  Bourbon  .•—15,  Souvenir  de  Mal- 
maison;  10,  Armosa;  17,  Queen  of  Bourbons.  Yellow ;— 18,  Gloiro  de 
Dijon,  tea ;  19,  Opliir ;  20,  Devoniensis.  19  is  the  yellowest  and  best 
bloomer  as  a  standard. 

Various  (A  Constant  Leader). — Your  plant  is  Sagina  procumbens,  or 
Procumbent  Pearlwort,  and  would  not  do  as  a  substitute  for  Spergulu 
pilifera.  The  ventilation  of  your  greenhouse  is  not  sufficient,  having  two 
windows  opening  in  front,  and  only  two  small  openings  at  the  back  near 
the  top.  All  the  windows  in  the  front,  and  four  such  openings  at  the  back, 
are  required.  Even  then,  and  with  the  door  open,  as  the  house  has  a 
south  aspect,  it  will  often  he  too  hot  in  summer. 

Herbaceous  P.eonies  (Paul  Bicaut).— Herbaceous  Paconies  do  not  and 
will  not  all  bloom  at  once.  The  end  of  October  is  the  best  time  in  all  the 
year  to  make  a  new  plantation  of  herbaceous  P iconics ;  and  after  ten  days 
of  line  weather  in  March  the  next  best  time.  The  third  best  time  is  from 
October  to  April ;  and  the  fourth  best  is  when  the  tops  are  six  inches  high 
in  growth.  There  are  six  very  good  ones  and  no  more,  unless  you  take 
1  seedling  varieties,  of  which  wc  know  very  little,  and  we  never  recommend 
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what  we  do  not  know  to  be  superior.  Best  white  : — Whitlegi  and  Blanda. 
Best  rose  -.—Rubescens  and  rosea.  Best  crimson: — Humei,  Potsii,  and 
Corallina.  The  next  best  are  Fragrant,  Pallasii ,  Baxteri,  and  Silurica. 
The  third  best  are  Tartarica,  carnescens,  fimbriata,  and  teauifolia. 

Buying  Bulbs  (Rose).— All  the  bulbs  you  name  can  be  had  from  any  of 
those  firms  you  see  advertise  in  The  Cottage  Gardener.  The  Liliums  or 
Japan  Lilies  will  be  dry  in  November,  which  is  the  best  time  to  buy  them. 
They  are  fine  plants  and  easy  to  bloom.  Tritoma  uvaria  at  the  same  time  ;■ 
but  the  Tritonia  aurea,  and  other  Ixia-like  Tritonias,  should  be  had  now 
dry  and  be  potted  at  once.  All  the  Amaryllises  are  now  in  growth ;  but,  like 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  they  keep  dry  all  through  October  from  the  end  of 
May.  Yallotta  is  an  evergreen  Amaryllis,  and  the  very  easiest  of  them  to 
manage.  The  best  Cyclamens— the  spring  ones — are  repotted  in  August, 
but  have  not  yet  grown  much  to  hinder  them  from  carriage.  Get  as  many 
kinds  of  the  Persicum  and  Atkinsii  breeds  as  you  can,  and  you  will  never 
be  without  a  store  of  them  for  no  trouble  at  all  worth  mentioning :  but 
buy  also  Ixia  viridiflora,  the  finest  of  all  small  bulbs ;  Ixia  crateroides  and 
maculata,  Sparaxis  tricolor  and  tricolor  grandijlora ;  and  a  few  of  the 
Guernsey  seedling  Sparaxises.  A  root  or  two  of  Amaryllis  formosissima, 
or  Sprekelia  formosissima,  would  give  splendid  bloom  in  May,  if  treated 
exactly  like  Regent  Potatoes — potted  in  March  or  April,  bloomed  in  April 
or  May,  planted  out  of  doors  after  blooming,  and  stored  like  Potatoes  all 
the  winter. 

Araucaria  imbricata’s  Leaves  spotted  beown  (TV.  V.). — We  cannot 
tell  the  cause  of  these  spots ;  but  the  probability  is  that  now,  after  six 
years’  growth,  the  roots  have  descended  into  a  subsoil  unfavourable  to  the 
Araucaria. 

Scarlet  Geraniums  (Jane). — The  petals  were  shed,  and  consequently 
we  could  not  decipher  the  names.  They  are  the  worst  of  cut  flowers  to 
send  for  recognition. 

New  Verbena  (Ar.  B.  J.). — Your  new  lavender  or  light  lilac  Verbena  is 
a  fine  flower,  a  new  colour,  and  the  sweetest  of  them  since”  tcucrioides 
appeared  and  disappeared.  If  the  habit  is  good,  and  if  the  colour  will 
stand  the  sun,  it  will  make  a  charming  front  bed. 

Names  of  Plants  (J.  F.  Armstrong). — We  have  but  very  little  doubt 
about  your  No.  1  being  the  Cyclamen  vernum — that  is,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  solitary  leaf  and  flower,  which  agree  with  that  of  vernum. 
If  a  plant  of  it  could  be  spared,  this  would  settle  the  question.  No.  2  is  the 
Cyclamen  hedercefolium  of  most  botanists  (see  Botanical  Magazine,  1001). 
The  same  plant  is  called  C.  Europceum.  in  Eng.  Bot.  Tab.  548.  Again,  the 
same  plant  is  called  in  the  Bot.  Reg.  N.S.,  in  the  year  1838,  tab.  49,  Cyclamen 
Neapolitanum.  This  plant  is  called  a  doubtful  native  of  Britain,  but  has 
been  found  abundantly  in  a  wood  on  Alderdown  Farm,  in  the  parish  of 
Sandhurst  in  Kent,  on  a  poor,  yellow,  sandy,  loamy  soil,  with  flowers  both 
red,  white,  and  purple  (Tra.  of  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  xiii.  page  616J.  It  has 
been  found  in  many  other  places,  though  some  of  them  are  considered 
doubtful,  being  near  gardens.  We  have  two  plants,  one  white,  and  the 
other  reddish-pink  and  white,  which  have  remained  in  the  same  spot  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  which  are  now  just  coming  into  flower,  and  fine 
specimens  they  are  at  this  time.  They  stand  in  so  suitable  a  situation  that 
they  are  not  in  the  way  of  anything  during  the  whole  year.  About  a  gallon 
of  fresh  mould  is  put  round  and  over  their  crowns  every  year  at  the 
beginning  of  September  as  a  top  dressing.  Numbers  of  seedlings  come  up 
annnally  of  their  own  accord  from  the  dark  kind,  but  we  never  have 
observed  any  seedlings  come  up  from  the  white  one.  Your  other  plant, 
No.  3,  is  unknown  to  us.  It  appears  to  us  to  come  near  to  a  Lobelia,  one 
of  the  dwarf  trailing  kinds,  but  we  should  like  to  have  a  larger  specimen. 
(J.  R.  R.). — Your  plants  are  : — 1,  Cystopteris  fragilis,  the  Brittle  Bladder 
Pern;  2 ,  Lastrcea  thelypteris,  the  Marsh  Buckler  Pern.  The  Jasmine  is 
the  common  white  Jasminum  officinale.  The  greenish-yellow  flowering 
shrub  is  the  Bupleurum  fruticosum  ;  and  the  Clematis,  from  the  tiny  bit 
sent,  we  take  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  common  Traveller’s  Joy,  or 
Clematis  vitalba. 
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SEASONABLE  HINTS. 

We  know  no  method  of  being  useful  to  our  readers  more 
practical  than  by  following  up  the  weather  and  the  seasons  with 
a  sort  of  calendar  of  operations.  We  gladly  do  so,  because  the 
time  is  coming  when  reports  of  Shows  will  monopolise  our  space. 
The  nights  are  now  getting  longer,  and  they  are  cold.  The  grass 
is  frequently  covered  witli  white  frost  in  the  morning.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  you  have  small  chickens,  let  them  remain  covered  up  till 
the  sun  is  high  enough  to  give  warmth.  Choose  a  dry,  sheltered 
spot,  where  the  grass  is  short,  or  if  the  rip  in  which  the  hens  and 
chickens  roost  can  be  put  on  a  dry,  dusty  place,  so  much  the 
better.  When  the  rain  drives,  be  careful  that  the  back  of  the 
rip  is  turned  to  it,  that  it  may  afford  shelter  to  the  brood.  If 
the  chickens  set  up  their  feathers,  and  seem  to  suffer  from  wind 
and  wet,  give  them  bread  and  ale  three  times  per  day.  Feed  the 
hen  well,  as  her  warmth  becomes  more  necessary  every  day.  The 
chickens  get  larger,  and  the  nights  get  colder.  This  is  for  the 
small  ones ;  the  larger  do  not  require  the  same  care,  but  they 
want  better  feeding  than  they  did  some  time  since.  Above  all, 
young  and  old,  they  require  to  be  fed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
daybreak,  that  they  may  not  meet  the  chill  air  on  an  empty 
stomach.  It  is  also  most  essential  that  they  have  shelter  and 
covert  at  hand. 

We  almost  accuse  ourselves  of  confining  our  notice  of  poultry 
to  that  intended  for  exhibition,  forgetful  that  to  supply  the 
table  is  quite  as  important.  During  the  next  three  months 
hatching  for  this  purpose  should  be  attended  to.  Game  supplies 
the  place  of  fowls  till  February.  Then,  in  a  country-housefthe 


latter  are  wanted,  and  are  too  often  wanting.  The  reason  is, 
no  winter  chickens  were  hatched.  It  is  certain  that,  of  late 
years,  November  and  December  have  been  better  months  for 
rearing  chickens  than  January,  February,  or  March.  Exhibition 
birds  must,  of  course,  be  hatched  after  January  ;  but  those  for 
the  table  must  be  produced  during  the  will  ter.  There  is  little 
difficulty  if  the  hens  and  chickens  are  kept  under  a  shed  open  in 
front,  and  having  an  earth  floor  covered  with  dry  dust. 

We  have  recently  given  full  directions  for  feeding  and  rearing 
them ;  we  will  only  repeat  that  they  should  be  carefully  and 
warmly  covered  up  every  night,  and  fed  after  dark,  and  before 
daylight.  We  are  aware  in  many  counties  winter  chickens  are 
almost  deemed  impossibilities ;  but  it  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  the  immense  number  of  chickens  consumed  in  London 
during  the  spring  are  hatched  and  reared  in  the  winter.  In 
Surrey,  Sussex,  parts  of  Kent,  and  Hampshire,  it  is  thought 
little  more  difficult  to  rear  winter  chickens  than  summer  ones. 

Formerly  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  broody 
hens,  hut  Cochins  have  removed  that ;  and  in  yards  where  that 
breed  is  kept,  there  are  always  sitting  liens.  If  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  suffered  the  lack  of  chickens  in  March,  April, 
and  May,  will  take  our  advice,  we  will  promise  them  success,  and 
spring  chickens  for  their  tables. 

POULTRY  AT  THE  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
AGRICULTURAL  MEETING. 

Wellingborough,  Sept.  29th. 

We  use  the  above  heading  because  we  have  not  to  treat  of  a 
Poultry  Show  only,  but  of  an  exhibition  in  its  proper  place,  when 
it  is  surrounded  by  all  the  other  occupants  of  the  farmyard  or 
the  cottage.  This  Society,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  its 
class,  is  gradually  growing  in  importance  every  year,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  keeps  itself  open  to  invitations  from  those  towns  most 
anxious  for  its  presence,  and  most  desirous  to  deserve  its  visit 
by  offering  special  prizes.  Thus  the  good  town  of  Wellingborough 
gave  £30  to  be  competed  for,  and  the  entire  sums  offered  as 
premiums  for  cattle,  poultry,  fruit,  flowers,  &c.,  amounted  to 
£600.  Whether  it  is  that  everything  connected  wilh  the  culture 
of  the  soil  is  popular  in  England,  or  whether,  like  others,  the 
good  people  of  Northamptonshire  love  a  holiday,  we  cannot  say  ; 
but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  except  at  Birmingham  and 
the  Royal  Agricultural,  we  have  never  seen  such  crowds  of  people. 
The  worthy  reception  of  this  Society,  which  changes  its  trysting 
place  every  year,  was  begun  last  year  at  Towcester,  and  Welling^ 
borough  eclipsed  it  entirely.  First,  they  had  the  band  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards.  Next,  they  had  the  prize  baud— an  ex¬ 
cellent  local  one.  We  asked  a  humble  but  enthusiastic  Welling- 
burgher,  what  the  prize  band  was.  He  said  it  had  taken  many 
prizes  in  competition  with  others,  and  would  have  had  another, 
only  some  of  the  performers  had  been  disqualified  as  amateurs* 
because  they  had  belonged  to  the  Militia  band ;  hut  it  was,  never¬ 
theless,  the  best  hand  in  that  county,  or  a  good  many  more. 
Then  there  were  the  Wellingborough  drums  and  fifes,  all  boys. 
The  streets  were  decked  with  evergreens,  and  the  houses  decorated 
with  flags.  Most  of  the'  shops  were  shut  up,  except  those  that 
dealt  in  toys,  or  refreshments — things  likely  to  be  wanted  by 
visitors.  It  is  wonderful  how  people  take  advantage  of  every 
circumstance  that  can  help  business  in  this  trading  country.  In 
the  streets  leading  to  the  Show-yard,  we  almost  fancied  ourselves 
at  Greenwich  when  we  saw  the  announcements  in  the  windows 
that  parties  could  be  accommodated  with  tea,  hot  water,  bread 
and  butter,  &c.  Then,  though  cockneys  as  we  are,  we  almost 
fancied  ourselves  at  Harewood  Gate,  in  Oxford  Street  of  the 
olden  time,  when  we  saw  the  walls  huug  over  with  a  tempting 
display  of  ballads.  Songs  written  for  the  occasion  were  sung  by 
couples  all  over  the  town ;  and  if  any  of  our  readers  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  such  music,  we  will  tell  them  as  the  result  of  observation, 
that  it  takes  ten  minutes  vocal  performance  to  establish  a  small 
audience,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  effect  a  sale  ;  but  after  that,  if 
the  lungs  show  no  fatigue,  a  good  trade  may  be  depended  upon. 
We  have  never  seen  such  a  merry  day,  so  much  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause,  or  such  exemplary  good  humour  and  behaviour :  as 
one  of  the  attendants  on  an  omnibus  to  the  station  said,  “  He 
had  made  the  old  ’bus  do  more  than  she  had  ever  done  in  a  day 
before  in  her  life,  or  ever  would  again.” 

In  noticing  the  poultry  we  must  premise  that  it  is  a  local 
Show,  and  that  the  great  encouragement  is  given  to  breeds  suit¬ 
able  for  farm  purposes.  Fifteen  entries  of  Dorkings ;  of  these  eleven 
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were  thought  worthy  of  distinction,  and  were  named  accordingly 
in  the  prize  list.  The  four  prizes  went  to  Rev.  F.  Thursby, 
Mr.  John  Shawe,  Rev.  F.  Thursby,  and  Mr.  Harrison.  All 
these  were  of  very  high  merit,  and  many  of  the  commended 
deserved  prizes.  Mr.  Tatham.  took  the  prize  for  a  Single  Cock 
with  a  very  fine  bird.  Spanish  were  excellent.  Mr.  Wright  was 
first  with  a  beautiful  pen  ;  Mr.  Shawe  second ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thursby  third.  Four  pens  in  this  class  were  highly  commended. 
The  Game  fowls  were  very  good  ;  but  the  chickens  were  not 
dubbed,  and  the  old  birds  that  had  been  operated  on,  were  badly 
done.  This  is  a  great  disadvantage,  and 'is  noticed  in  these  days 
when  this  class  is  shown  in  such  perfection.  Messrs.  Burnaby, 
Shefibrd,  and  Freestone,  took  the  prizes  ;  and  Mr.  Shefford  that 
for  a  Single  Cock.  Mr.  Tatham  took  both  prizes  for  Cochin 
Chinas.  We  are  bound  to  notice  two  pullets  in  pen  300.  They 
were  the  best  we  have  seen  this  year.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thursby 
took  a  prize  for  Brahma  Pootras.  We  do  not  approve  of  the  next 
class.  Two  prizes  given  for  cross-bred  fowls.  Both  were  taken 
by  chickens  between  the  Dorking  and  Brahma.  They  were  very 
large  and  handsome  birds  ;  the  pullets  had  lost  symmetry  as  com¬ 
pared  with  pure  Dorkings,  but  one  of  the  cocks  was  the  deepest 
bird  we  ever  saw,  taking  him  from  the  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
breast-bone. 

Aylesbury  Dudes  were  unusually  good  :  Mr.  Shawe  took  first 
and  second  prizes ;  Mr.  Harrison  the  third.  Some  of  Mr.Shawe’s 
ducklings  weighed  7-f  lbs.  each.  Mr.  Rose  was  successful  in 
Rouen  Ducks,  and  Mr.  Iveston  in  Muscovy. 

The  Show  ended  with  a  prize  of  £3,  added  to  a  sweepstakes  of 
lO^.,  for  the  three  best  pens  of  poultry.  This  was  awarded  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Thursby,  hard  run,  however,  by  Mr.  Shawe. 

It  will  be  seen  the  entries  were  of  Dorkings,  Spanish,  Game, 
Brahmas,  Cochins,  and  Aylesbury  Ducks ;  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  we  have  noted  from  year  to  year  were  on  this  occasion 
fully  maintained.  We  do  not  believe  the  awards  would  have 
been  materially  altered  had  the  competition  been  open  to 
England. 

Mr.  Baily  was  the  Judge. 

CHICKENS  WEAKENED  BY  WAKMTH. 

I  hate  a  flock  of  Brown-red  Game  chickens  eighteen  weeks 
old,  bred  from  a  first-rate  strain.  Most  of  them  are  very  pro¬ 
mising  birds  in  all  points  except  the  feather,  which  is  too  long 
and  soft.  The  first  three  months  they  sat  in  a  very  warm  place.. 

I  Would  that  affect  their  feathering  ?  and  can  anything  be  done 
to  improve  them  ? — A  Young  Amateur. 

[The  very  warm  place  in  which  the  chickens  were  for  a  long 
time  kept  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  their  soft  feathers  ; 
feeding,  probably,  still  more.  Heating  food,  such  as  hempseed, 
canary,  &c.,  all  soften  plumage.  Accustom  them  by  degrees  to 
harder  living.  If  it  is  safe  let  them  roost  out  of  doors,  or  in  an 
open  shed.  Feed  them  on  ground  oats ;  give  them  some  old 
beans  and  a  few  peas.  The  change  must  be  made  gradually ; 
and  green  food  be  given  plentifully.] 


NOTES  ON  THE  CRYSTAL  PxLLACE  POULTRY 

SHOW. 

I  AM  a  lover  of  good  open  criticism,  and,  therefore,  read  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  B.  P.  Brent  with  interest ;  but  I  cannot  help 
laughing  at  his  description  of  two  cocks  in  the  class  for  a  Spanish 
cock  and  pullet.  I  have  been  for  years  a  large  breeder  of  Spanish 
fowls,  and  can  assure  him,  that  which  he  terms  “  the  curved  tail- 
coverts  ”  are  very  common,  and  generally  belong  to  the  best 
among  my  pullets.  I  also  much  admire  the  “  sickly  look  ”  he 
mentions.  Surely  Mr.  Brent  ought  to  know  that  in  Spanish 
nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  substitute  a  cock  for  a  hen  chicken, 
as  no  bird  shows  comb  so  early,  while  the  pullet  is  always  back¬ 
ward. — Xeres. 


EOOT-ROT  IN  FOWLS. 

Mr  fowls  have  given  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble  lately,  with  a 
complaint  of  the  foot,  which  they  all  have  had  or  have  now — 
quite  an  epidemic  in  its  way.  The  birds  begin  by  standing 
about  on  one  foot,  drawing  up  the  other  into  their  feathers,  and 
closing  the  toes  spasmodically,  when  they  begin  to  walk  lame. 
On  examination  the  ball  of  the  foot  appears  hard  and  swollen, 
the  skin  scaly  and  brittle,  and  a  kind  of  black  canker,  hard  and 


cracked,  in  the  centre.  This  canker  if  not  attended  to  soon  works 
into  the  foot,  the  skin  burst  and  discharges,  and  the  flesh  seems 
to  rot  away.  Indeed,  the  foot  assumes  quite  the  appearance  of 
sheep’s  feet  with  the  rot  in  them,  and  smells  quite  as  offensively. 
When  I  have  taken  the  disease  in  time,  I  have  easily  cured  it 
by  cutting  out  the  dry  cankered  skin  and  flesh,  bathing  the  foot, 
and  putting  it  into  a  kind  of  glove  of  linen.  What  can  the  disease 
be,  and  what  can  it  arise  from  in  a  dry,  gravelled  yard  ?  Young 
pullets  and  cocks,  old  fowls  and  cocks,  all  seem  to  suffer  alike. — 
E.  C. 

[We  should  be  disposed  to  attribute  the  complaint  in  the  feet 
of  your  Dorkings  to  injury  sustained  by  flying  from  a  lofty 
perch.  In  their  new  abode,  do  not  let  them  be  more  than 
twenty-four  inches  from  the  ground,  and  let  the  flooring  be  of 
loose  gravel.  Mere  swelling  of  the  foot  often  arises  from  wooden, 
brick,  or  stone  floors ;  but  neither  of  these  would  cause  the 
canker,  cracking,  or  offensive  smell  you  mention.  We  have  had 
but  one  case  this  year.  The  jiatient  was  a  White  Cochin  cock. 
We  poulticed  the  foot  for  some  days,  then  wrapped  it  in  leather, 
and  put  him  in  a  pen  on  grass.  He  recovered  entirely. 

There  is  a  disease  in  ferrets  called  “  foot-rot,”  which  is  really 
an  ulceration  like  that  in  the  sheep,  and  of  your  fowls.  This 
“  foot-rot  ”  is  cured  by  applying  to  the  part  diseased  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  one  part  of  creosote. 
We  should  try  it  upon  one  chicken  first  to  see  if  it  were  effectual. 
If  the  mixture  touches  clothes,  its  offensive  smell  adheres  to 
them  for  a  long  time.  It  causes  much  pain  to  the  animal  at  the 
time  of  application.] 


THE  BRIDGNORTH  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

This  Exhibition  has  always  been  a  spirited  affair,  and  the  late 
Meeting  has  proved  fully  equal  to  its  predecessors.  Around 
the  neighbourhood  are  to  be  found  not  only  a  few  of  our  most 
notorious  exhibitors,  who  have  always  endeavoured  to  support  its 
popularity,  but  from  the  offer  of  a  silver  cup,  of  seven  guineas 
value,  for  “the  best  collection,”  much  emulation  has  also  been 
evinced  among  exhibitors  who  reside  in  the  most  distant  localities. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Bridgnorth  Show  is  annually  looked 
forward  to  by  poultry  amateurs  as  producing  a  display  from  the 
yards  of  most  of  our  principal  breeders  that  is  rarely  to  be  found 
at  such  meetings.  Such  hopes  were  not  misplaced  this  year,  the 
competition  being  generally  of  first-rate  chai’acter.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Game  cocks,  the  rules  enforced  that  all  poultry  must 
be  birds  of  this  season. 

The  Cochins  were  the  first  class  on  the  prize  list.  Among  them 
were  some  of  the  most  excelled  of  specimens,  both  in  Buffs, 
Partridge-coloured,  and  White  birds ;  but,  although  a  prize  was 
offered  for  Black  ones,  not  a  single  pen  presented  itself. 

The  cock  in  the  first-prize  pen  of  Buffs  has  very  rarely  been 
excelled,  and  should  he  still  continue  in  the  truly  splendid  con¬ 
dition  in  which  he  was  exhibited  at  Bridgnorth,  lie  will  be  found 
a  very  troublesome  competitor  at  the  majority  of  our  winter  Shows. 

The  two  pens  of  prize  Grey  DorJcings ,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Whit¬ 
tington,  were  most  praiseworthy  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  birds 
in  this  class  were  certainly  not  so  good  as  we  have  seen  at  former 
Meetings  of  this  Society. 

Neither  did  we  find  the  Game  classes  equal  to  the  display  of 
former  years. 

The  Golden-spangled  and  Silver-pencilled  Hnmhurghs  were 
very  excellent ;  but  the  Golden-pencilled  and  Silver-spangled 
varieties  were  not  nearly  so  good. 

As  on  many  previous  years,  some  very  superior  Polands  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Hazlewood,  of  Bridgnorth,  of  several  varieties. 

The  Spanish  chickens  were  excellent. 

Among  the  pens  of  any  other  variety ,  was  a  pen  of  darkly- 
pencilled  Brahmas  of  great  beauty,  belonging  to  Mr.  William 
Harvey,  of  Sheffield.  They  were  one  of  the  best  groups  in  the 
whole  Exhibition. 

The  Bantams  were  quite  a  treat  to  any  amateur,  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  have  a  pen  of  better  Silver-laced  Sebrights,  than  those 
shown  by  Mr.  G.  Peters,  been  exhibited;  and  the  Black-red 
Game  Bantams,  the  White  ones,  and  Golden-laced,  were  of  great 
merit  likewise. 

The  Aylesbury  Ducks  were  of  highest  character ;  the  three 
winners  weighed  25  lbs. ;  and  in  best  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
this  class  generally,  it  may  be  noted,  that  a  pen  weighing  22  lbs. 
could  only  reach  a  high  commendation.  The  Rouen  Ducks  and 
Labradors  were  also  of  first-rate  quality. 
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After  a  very  close  run,  the  seven -guinea  cup  (a  really  beautiful 
one),  was  gained  by  Mr.  Peters,  of  Birmingham.  The  competitor 
who  pressed  him  so  heavily  being  Mr.  C'hune,  of  Coalbrookdale. 

Many  of  the  highest  families  in  the  county  of  Salop  were 
among  the  visitors  ;  and  the  superior  manner  in  which  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Show  was  conducted  was  universally  admitted. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  Bridgnorth  Poultry  Exhibition 
hitherto,  we  are  pleased  to  hear,  will  shortly  be  obviated 
altogether,  by  the  town  possessing  railway  communication.  As 
at  present,  however,  the  poultry  have  to  travel  fully  ten  miles  by 
ordinary  roads,  it  has. naturally  tended  to  limit  the  number  of 
entries  considerably.  We  trust  before  another  Meeting  the  fresh 
arrangements  will  be  completed,  and  we  shall  then  have  but  very 
little  doubt  that  the  Show  itself,  equally  with  the  numbers 
visiting  it,  will  be  thereby  greatly  augmented. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Spark  Brook,  officiated 
as  the  Judge  on  this  occasion. 


TAIL  OP  SILVER-SPANGLED  HAMBURGH 
COCK-EAR-LOBES  OF  GAME  PULLETS. 

In  your  “  Poultry  Book  for  the  Many,”  you  state  “  that  in 
the  tail  of  the  Silver-spangled  Hamburgh  cock  white  appears, 
though  black  should  decidedly  preponderate.”  Is  this  still  held 
to  in  judging  poultry  at  Exhibitions  ?  I  have  this  year  bred 
several  cockerels,  all  whose  tail-feathers  are  a  pure  white  with 
large  black  spangle  on  the  extremity,  which  I  considered  to  be 
more  perfect  than  where  the  hackle-feathers  were  splashed  with 
black  ;  and  in  showing  my  poultry  to  a  friend  lately,  he  pointed 
out  the  above  statement  in  your  book,  which  is  the  cause  of  my 
troubling  you  with  this  communication. 

I  have  also  bred  some  Game  fowls  this  season,  and  in  some  of 
the  pullets  I  notice  a  whitish  tinge  about  the  centre  of  the  ear¬ 
lobes.  Is  this  a  serious  objection,  if  any,  to  their  success  as 
exhibition  birds?  ” — J.  Young. 

[The  tail  of  a  Spangled  Hamburgh  cock  should  be  entirely 
white,  save  the  spangle  at  the  extremity,  which  should  be  a 
bright  black.  This  is  perfection.  Splashed  feathers  are  a  great 
defect.  Your  friend,  probably,  confounded  Pencilled  and 
Spangled  Hamburghs.  In  the  tail  of  the  former  black  should, 
undoubtedly,  preponderate,  as  the  foundation  colour  of  the 
feathers,  but  they  should  be  hedged  on  both  sides  with  a  dull 
silver  white.  A  similar  mistake  is  made  in  “  The  Poultry  Book 
for  the  Many,”  but  the  woodcut  there  is  right. 

White,  or  partially  white,  ear-lobes  in  Game  pullets  are  not 
desirable,  but  they  do  not  by  any  means  form  a  serious  objection. 
Indeed,  they  can  hardly  be  considered  in  that  light.] 


B.  &  W.’s  NEW  APIARY. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Fox  says,  that  “where  it  can 
be  safely  Lit  to  the  hee3  to  throw  off  their  swarms  naturally 
.  .  .  .  it  i3  best  to  do  so.”  Unfortunately,  however,  there 

is  so  much  risk  of  swarms  flying  away  unperceived,  that  I  have 
for  many  years  managed  my  apiary  in  such  a  manner  as  to  anti¬ 
cipate  as  much  as  possible  all  natural  swarming.  Reviewing  the 
successes  and  failures  of  my  experience,  I  see  no  reason  to  alter 
my  practice,  or  to  check  my  strong  recommendation  of  artificial 
swarming  to  all  clever  and  skilful  bee-keepers.  My  successes 
have  been  great  in  the  shape  of  plenty  of  beautiful  honey,  and  a 
very  great  interest  in  the  carrying  out  of  my  experiments.  Nor 
has  this  season  (1859)  been  an  exception.  It  is  with  much 
pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  respond  to  Mr.  Fox’s  appeal,  aud 
record  the  doings  of  my  bees.  The  following  figures  will  re¬ 
present  the  positions  of  my  hives  in  the  bee-house  (looking  at 
them  from  the  inside),  as  well  as  the  order,  in  which  the  several 
colonies  were  established.  There  are  two  rows  of  hives,  one 
III.  I.  Y. 

VI.  IV.  II. 

over  the  other  at  a  distance  of  two  feet. 

No.  I.  is  the  artificial  swarm  of  May  5th.  It  has  given  me 
(1)  a  box  (super)  containing  13  lbs.  nett,  of  perfectly  pure  honey¬ 
comb  ;  (2)  a  small  glass  containing  about  1  lb. ;  (3)  a  box 
(nadir)  containing  13|lbs.  nett  of  pure  comb,  besides  some 
little  comb  worked  in  a  small  super  which  I  shall  put  by  for 
another  year.  Here  are  27  a  lbs.  from  No.  I.  The  original  box  is 
now  extremely  full  of  bees  and  honey,  but  it  is  the  most  inactive 
of  my  hives  at  this  moment.  It  employs  the  fewest  bees  of 


any  pollen-gathering,  at  which  all  the  other  five  are  busy  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  strength. 

No.  II.,  of  May  9th,  is  in  fine  condition  as  to  wealth,  activity, 
and  population.  It  has  yielded  me  a  small  super  and  a  glass, 
the  former  containing  lbs.,  and  the  latter  2\ lbs..  In  all  8  lbs; 
of  finest  honeycomb,  besides  working  some  comb  in  a  second 
super. 

No.  III.,  of  May  17th,  was,  for  a  long  while,  very  scant  of 
bees,  and  at  one  time  was  despaired  of  It  has,  however,  gradually 
made  progress,  and  now  promises  as  well  as  any  of  my  stocks. 

It  is  full  of  honey,  comb,  and  bees,  but  has  not  yielded  any 
surplus  comb. 

No.  IV.,  of  May  27th  (which  is  of  kin  to  No.  II.),  was  not 
much  more  populous  than  the  last  swarm,  and  laboured  under 
the  further  disadvantage  of  having  a  very  young  (artificial)'*. 
queen,  who  did  not  commence  laying  at  once.  Consequently  this 
swarm  has  not  quite  filled  its  box,  but  it  has  plenty  of  honey . 
ceiled  up,  and  is  sufficiently  strong  in  population  to  promise  well 
for  another  year. 

No.  V.,  of  May  30th,  has  well  filled  a  large  box,  and  given  me 
about  6  lbs.  in  a  fish-globe. 

No.  VI.  was  a  compound  swarm  made  up  of  the  populations 
of  two  hives  that  had  given  forth  natural  swarms.  My  servant 
by  some  mistake  brought  home  these  stocks  instead  of  the  two 
out  of  which  I  had  severally  driven  III.  and  V.  This  stock, 
therefore,  has  a  young  queen  hatched  this  year  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  box  is  well  filled  with  honey  and  comb,  and  is  very  populous,  l; 
and  hard  at  work  gathering  in  pollen  ;  as  are  all  my  hives,  in  | 
proportion  to  their  strength,  excepting  only  No.  I.,  whose  queen 
may  well  rest  after  her  summer  labours. 

From  the  above  account  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  obtained 
41  lbs.  of  first-rate  honeycomb  from  my  new  artificially-formed 
apiary,  besides  some  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  dark  honey  run 
from  the  combs  of  the  old  hives,  out  of  which  I  drove  my 
swarms.  The  original  hives,  four  in  number,  cost  me  £3,  that  is 
an  average  of  10s.  per  swarm ,  and  they  have  yielded  me 
£2  11s.  3 d.  worth  of  honey,  at  Is.  3d.  per  pound,  and  at  least 
10s.  worth  of  inferior  but  good  honey,  at  Is.  per  pound,  which 
is  the  market  price  for  common  honey  in  my  neighbourhood.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  wax  obtained.  Thus  my  bees,  from  the  four 
parent  hives  have  cost  me  nothing,  I  may  say,  this  year.  They 
have  more  than  paid  the  expenses  of  their  purchase. 

From  the  above  facts,  comparing  this  with  my  former  com¬ 
munication  of  June  21st,  Mr.  Fox  will  be  able  to  form  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  advantage  of  driving  swarms  over  the  old 
plan  of  waiting  for  their  natural  issue.  The  following  advan-  J 


tages  will  not  be  denied  : — 

1.  In  a  season  not  favourable  to  swarming,  I  have  stocked  my 
apiary  with  certainty  and  with  perfect  success  early  in  the  year. 

2  I  have  done  so  at  my  own  convenience ,  without  being  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  bees’  pleasure. 

3.  By  purchasing  old  hives,  and  making  them  swarm  twice,  I 
have  obtained  an  extra  quantity  of  honey,  aud  a  good  quantity 
of  wax  for  household  purposes. 

4.  I  have  by  this  plan  secured  several  young  and  vigorous  j 
queens. 

To  counterbalance  these  advantages,  it  may  be  objected  that  I 
my  swarms  were,  in  general,  small,  and  would  probably  have  > 
failed  in  a  less  prosperous  honey  season.  To  this  I  reply  that  | 
the  old  hives  out  of  which  I  forced  these  swarms  were  in  an  un¬ 
usually  weak  condition,  owing,  in  part,  to  their  having  been 
procured  out  of  very  neglected  apiaries,  and,  in  part,  to  the  ex¬ 
tremely  unpropitious  weather  we  had  in  April  and  May,  when 
many  hives  perished  altogether  in  this  and  other  neighbourhoods, 
from  cold  and  starvation.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
second  honey  season  which  we  had  in  July,  this  year  (1859) 
would  probably  have  been  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous  bee  seasons  on  record. 

I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  by  having  Mr.  Fox’s  and  “A 
Devonshire  Bee-keeper’s”  candid  opinions  as  to  the  facts  I 
have  here  recorded,  and  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  my  mode 
of  managing  bees. 

I  should  add  before  I  close,  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  superior 
honey  county. — B.  &  W. 


?i 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


Large  Produce  of  Eggs. — Hr.  Douglas  lias  misunderstood  us.  We 
spoke  not  of  a  Pheasant  hen,  but  a  hen  Pheasant.  Their  season  for  laying 
is  April.  J 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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of 
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Tu 

12 
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Th 

14 

F 

15 

S 

16 
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17 

M 

OCTOBER  11— 17,  1859. 


Malva  campanuloides. 

Manulea  viscosa. 
Mesembryanthemum  serrulatum. 
Mesembryanthemum  minutum. 
Mesembryanthemum  surrectum. 
17  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
Mesembryanthemum  taurinum. 


29.715—29.512 

29.985—29.885 

30.070—29.901 

30.181—29.120 

30.096—29.899 

29.815—29.091 

29.807—29.765 


NEAR  LONI 

Thermom. 
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Wind  Rain  in 
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W. 

.00 

18  af  6 

16  af  5 
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© 

13 

8 
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W. 

.02 

20 

6 

13 

5 

4  a  57 

16 

13 

23 
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65—45 

s.w. 

.05 

22 

6 

11 

5 

5  14 

17 

13 

37 

286 
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.00 

23 

6 

9 

5 
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18 

13 

52 
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25 

6 

7 

5 
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19 

14 

5 
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.00 

27 

6 

5 

5 

7  4 

20 

14 

18 

289 

58—36 

N.W. 

.22 

29 

6 

3 

5 

8  9 

21 

14 

31 

290 

Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-two  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  29.95°  and  29.83°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  76°,  occurred  on  the  14th,  in  184j  ;  and  the  lowest  cold, 
24°,  on  the  15th,  in  1850.  ’  During  the  period  119  days  were  fine,  and  on  105  rain  fell. 


IN-DO  Oil  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  EOR 
THE  WEEK. 


more  free  admission  of  sunlight  into  the  interior  of  the 
house. 

FORCING-HOUSES. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

The  plants  being  cleaned,  surfaced,  staked,  and  ar¬ 
ranged,  they  will  require  hut  little  beyond  tlie  ordinary 
attentions  of  watering  and  regulating  the  admission  of 
air.  Plants,  when  fresh  surfaced,  sometimes  droop  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  cause,  which  generally  arises  from  the 
roots  being  very  dry  ;  the  fresh  soil  absorbing  most  of 
the  moisture,  and  the  water  escaping  between  the  pot 
and  ball  of  earth.  This  is  usually  brought  on  by  surfacing 
the  plants  when  dry  :  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  conse¬ 
quences  are  observed,  the  plants  should  be  examined, 
and  sufficient  water  given  to  wet  the  ball  of  earth 
thoroughly. 

Chrysanthemums. — Treat  them  without  further  delay 
as  advised  in  a  late  Calendar.  An  occasional  and  mode¬ 
rate  supply  of  clear  liquid  manure  will  assist  to  develope 
their  flowers  to  greater  perfection.  If  any  indication  of 
mildew  appear  an  application  of  the  flowers  ol  sulphur, 
when  the  foliage  is  damp,  will  banish  it. 

Euchsias. — Encourage  the  young  stock  to  continue 
their  blooming  by  the  application  of  a  little  weak  liquid 
manure.  When  the  flowering  is  over,  and  they  have  lost 
most  of  their  leaves,  they  may  then  be  set  aside  in  any 
corner  free  from  frost  for  the  winter.  To  be  kept  mode¬ 
rately  dry. 

Myrtles. — These  and  other  such  evergreen  plants 
requiring  protection  to  be  placed  in  pits  or  frames,  or  in 
any  other  structure,  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  To  be 
watered  regularly ;  but,  like  all  other  plants,  care  must 
be  taken  that  they  do  not  get  too  much  at  any  time 
during  the  ivinter. 


Cucumbers.— The  plants  for  a  winter  supply  of  fruit 
should  now  be  making  progress.  Keep  the  vines  thin, 
and  use  every  means  to  keep  up  a  good  heat,  with  liberal 
admissions  of  air  at  all  favourable  opportunities,  to  get 
them  strong  and  vigorous  against  the  winter  months. 
Stop  mildew  by  dusting  the  leaves  with  sulphur. 

Mushrooms. — Succession-beds  to  be  made  according 
to  previous  directions.  Give  a  good  sprinkling  to  those 
in  bearing,  to  produce  a  genial  humidity  ;  and  turn  the 
covering  material  occasionally,  to  keep  them  sweet  and 
free  from  mouldiness. 

Peaches. — When  the  trees  in  the  early  house  are 
pruned,  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  cuts,  when  dry,  with 
white  lead,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air  and  water  to 
the  wound.  Wash  the  trellis,  whitewash  the  flues  and 
walls,  and  make  every  part  of  the  house  clean.  Dress 
the  trees  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  sulphur  in  hot 
water  ;  to  be  well  rubbed  in  with  a  brush  or  sponge. 

Vines.— Continue  to  look  over  the  ripe  Grapes,  cutting 
out  any  decaying  berries.  If  the  fruit  is  to  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  if  any  plants,  through  want  of 
other  accommodation,  must  be  kept  under  the  Vines, 
they  should  be  watered  in  the  morning,  using  a  little 
fire  heat  in  the  day,  with  air,  to  expel  damp  before  night. 
Whatever  system  of  pruning  is  adopted,  whether  the 
long-rod  or  spur,  it  is  advisable,  when  the  brown  scale  is 
visible,  to  take  off  the  loose  bark,  to  wash  them,  and  the 
wires  and  rafters,  with  soft  soap  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
using  a  hard  brush,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the  buds  ; 
afterwards  to  apply  hot  lime,  made  to  the  consistency  of 
thick  paint.  William  Keane. 


STOVE  AND  ORCHID-HOUSE. 

The  plants  that  have  taken  their  rest  should  be  shaken 
out,  and  repotted  ;  pruning  back  such  as  require  it,  and 
placing  them  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  The  Orchids 
showing  bloom  —  such  as  the  Cypripediums,  Phajus 
grandifolius  and  Stenorhynchus  speciosus — to  be  supplied 
with  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture.  Some  of  the  other 
gorts— Such  as  the  Catasetums,  the  Cycnoches,  Lycastes, 
&c.,  that  are  approaching  their  dormant  state— to  be 
accommodated,  if  possible,  with  a  drier  and  cooler  atmo¬ 
sphere.  All  fast-growing  plants — such  as  Clerodendrums, 
Vincas,  &c.— that  require  large  pots  in  summer,  to  be 
now  turned  out  of  their  pots,  the  soil  to  be  shaken  from 
them,  and  repotted  into  the  smallest  sized  pots  that  will 
contain  them,  without  pruning  the  roots  much  at  this 
time. 

Climbers. — Some  of  the  most  rambling  will  now  want 
some  pruning,  more  especially  where  they  obstruct  the 
light  in  any  material  degree.  The  Combretums,  Echites, 
Ipomseas,  "Mandevillas,  late-blooming  Passifloras,  Pergu- 
larias,  Stephanotises,  Thunbergias,  &c.,  which  are  still 
growing,  to  be  regulated  with  a  more  gentle  hand,  cutting 
out  but  little  more  than  barren  shoots,  and  drawing  the 
remainder  into  somewhat  closer  festoons,  to  allow  the 
No.  576.— Vol.  XXIII.  No.  2. 


BULBS,  ROOTS,  AND  TUBERS. 

There  are  so  many  things  which  occur  naturally  to 
one’s  mind  just  now  on  looking  round  the  garden,  that 
the  post-office  revenue  is  much  increased  every  autumn 
from  the  extra  number  of  letters  that  are  sent  to  all 
editors  of  gardening  literature  at  the  tail  of  the  season. 
But  from  one  thing  and  another,  from  reporting  shows 
and  show  places,  from  waiting  day  after  day  for  the  sun 
to  shine,  or  else  be  laid  up  with  sciatica  and  lumbago,  by 
getting  wet  through  to  the  skin,  and  from  other  causes, 
the  work  has  so  accumulated  on  my  hands  that  I  should 
need  a  new  broom  to  sweep  my  heap  right  off.  Instead 
of  that,  however,  I  prefer  the  handle  of  the  old  broom, 
and  shall  give  you  a  broomstick  article  about  bulbs, 
“roots,”  and  tubers. 

The  best  Hyacinths,  in  a  running  shade  of  colours, 
will  be  found  in  the  Vol.  for  last  spring.  They  stand 
there  just  in  the  way  ladies  would  have  them  planted  in 
beds  or  in  ribbon-borders,  for  I  saw  them  all  in  perfection 
at  the  time  at  tbe  first  exhibition  of  Hyacinths  by  Messrs. 
Cutbush  &  Son,  of  Highgate,  who  “  have  now  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  announcing  that,  in  consequence  of  the  success 
which  attended  that  exhibition,  they  have  resolved  to 
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hold  a  grand  exhibition  of  Hyacinths  and  other  spring 
flowers  ”  at  their  own  house  at  home,  to  open  on  the  12th 
of  March.  I  said  at  the  time  there  was  more  in  these 
shows  than  might  appear  on  the  surface  :  and  I  make  no 
doubt  but  the  Messrs.  Milne,  Arnott,  &  Co.,  of  the  A  aux- 
hall  Nursery,  will  also  “resolve”  on  something  worth 
looking  at  in  their  way;  and  that  the  host  of  new  Ca¬ 
mellias,  of  which  the  invoice  came  in  when  I  was  cross¬ 
questioning  the  original  propagator  of  the  tribe,  as  one 
might  call  him,  will  be  seen  on  the  front  stage  of  that 
long  show-house,  with  the  comfortable-looking  and  very 
tidy  cocoa-fibre  matting  along  the  whole  passage  again, 
as  last  spring,  and  a  splendid  new  specimen  of  the  double 
white  Camellia  planted  out  in  the  bed  across  the  path. 
That  specimen  became  too  big  for  the  conservatory  at  the 
Experimental  Garden ;  and  I  advised  the  owner  to  part 
with  it  to  this  firm  in  exchange  for  a  lot  of  small  plants 
of  the  very  newest  and  very  best  of  tbe  old  ones,  which 
happened  not  to  be  in  tbe  Experimental  at  tbe  time. 
Well,  what  should  I  do  but  order  the  gardener,  Mr. 
Peats,  to  plant  out  all  these  young  Camellias  in  the 
border  across  the  end  of  the  house.  He  did  so,  or  I  did 
it  for  him,  and  they  did  remarkably  well ;  and  what  did 
he  do,  but,  “out  of  bis  own  head,”  take  up  a  dozen  of 
them  last  week,  and  had  them  potted  after  Mr.  Erring- 
ton’s  model  for  his  show  next  spring. 

Then  the  Messrs.  Eraser,  of  Lea  Bridge  Nursery,  will 
he  all  but  certain  to  follow  suit  and  give  a  grand  Azalea 
exhibition  at  the  proper  time  ;  bat  they  could  muster  up 
a  Chiswick  Show  any  April  or  May. 

The  Cyclamens,  and  the  head  of  my  broomhandle 
“bulbs  aud  roots,”  will  be  the  spring  flower  show  at  the 
Wellington  Hoad  Nursery  ;  and  more  particularly  the 
Cyclamens  and  the  dwarf  early  Tulips,  single  and  double, 
and  of  all  forms,  and  of  all  colours  and  mixed  colours. 
I  must  learn  what  tilings  will  be  the  principal  spring 
exhibition  at  the  Clapton  Nursery,  at  Pine  Apple 
Place,  at  the  Exotic,  under  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  at  the 
Lees’  and  Salter’s  at  Hammersmith,  and  at  all  tbe 
rest  of  tlie  metropolitans,  before  I  can  sweep  them  up 
in  my  basket. 

What  I  was  going  to  say  was  about  Cyclamens  first ; 
but  the  first  must  come  second,  as,  since  writing  the 
above,  the  post  brought  the  welcome  news  that  Cyclamen 
vernum  is  not  quite  lost.  But  there  is  not  a  gardener  out 
of  ten  thousand  who  has  ever  seen  it ;  and  perhaps  there 
are  not  ten  nurserymen  in  Europe  who  would  know  it  if 
they  were  to  see  it.  Finally  :  I  failed  to  hunt  up  a  “  root” 
of  it  in  the  whole  trade  ;  and  my  belief  is,  that  there  has 
not  been  a  root  of  it  on  sale  in  Britain  since  about  tbe 
passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act  in  the  spring  of  1829,, 
when  I  saw  it  with  the  father  of  the  Messrs.  Eraser  at 
Lea  Bridge  Nursery.  The  plant  I  saw  there  last  spring 
is  not  the  published  vernum.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible 
for  any  one  to  keep  vernum  from  blooming  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  It  bloomed  last  November  with  the  kindhearted 
man  who  has  promised  to  send  it  me  “at  once.”  Mr. 
Gordon  is  the  only  author  who  really  knew  Cyclamen 
vernum  since  Sweet’s  time  :  he  is  a  sound  practical 
botanist — much  more  so  than  his  master  was.  At  all 
events,  if  vernum  come  safe  to  me  I  shall  undertake  to 
sweep  off  the  dust  of  all  these  years,  and  say  which  is 
which  to  a  certainty. 

So  far  for  cross  sweeping.  Now  for  the  beginning  of  the 
course,  and  going  back  to  Samuel  Gilbert  and  his  father- 
in-law  two  hundred  years  ago.  He  said  “  sow  the  seed 
of  spring  Cyclamens  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  and  it  will  come 
up  next  spring.”  Samuel  was  wrong  there  for  once,  and 
every  author  who  wrote  about  the  spring  Cyclamens  from 
seed,  down  from  Samuel’s  time  till  this  summer  last 
past,  was  just  as  wrong  as  he.  Not,  of  course,  exempting 
your  humble  servant,  who  followed  the  rest  and  jumped 
over  the  straw,  because  the  first  of  the  flock  did  the  same, 
aud  from  not  knowing  better.  But  I  had  my  suspicions 
for  years  respecting  this  point  in  the  management  of  the 


Cyclamen.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  such  corms 
or  tubers  which  differs  from  the  nature  of  real  bulbs  ; 
and  it  is  so  unnatural  for  tbe  seeds  of  all  bulbs  not  to 
vegetate  at  the  season  it  is  natural  for  the  parent  bulb  to 
begin  its  annual  growth,  that  I  venture  to  assert  that 
there  is  not  an  instance  on  record  to  the  contrary,  except 
that  of  the  spring  Cyclamens  by  Mr.  Samuel  Gilbert, 
and  by  all  who  have  followed  him  for  the  last  two  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Then,  to  prove  if  this  instance  were  really 
true,  or  merely  taken  on  hearsay,  I  instituted  a  series  of 
simple  experiments,  as  soon  as  I  had  sufficient  materials 
to  give  me  the  result  of  trials  under  three  or  four  different 
managements. 

Last  spring  I  wrote  about  boxing  Cyclamens,  and  the 
American  Cowslips,  and  Dogs-tootli  Violets,  for  window- 
cells  and  balcony  recesses.  I  then  bad  boxed  nine  or 
ten  kinds  of  Cyclamens  for  tbe  said  experiment.  They 
did  remarkably  well  set  outside  the  window  and  taken 
inside  at  night,  wffien  it  was  likely  to  be  a  frost ;  but  in 
the  face  of  all  my  practice,  I  could  not  get  them  to  do  just 
as  they  ought  in-doors  after  they  came  into  bloom  ;  every 
room  was  too  hot  for  them.  The  “  roots  ”  were  in  large 
60-pots  and  in  small  48’s,  and  the  box  was  a  chance  one, 
hut  as  near  their  power  of  filling  it  and  feeding  them¬ 
selves  as  I  could  judge.  The  length  will  be  no  guide  to 
others ;  but  tbe  iengtli  of  my  box  happened  to  be  two 
feet,  the  breadth  ten  inches,  and  the  depth  ten  inches, 
which  I  think  just  the  proportions  for  them  on  Harry 
Moore’s  plan  of  not  disturbing  them  again  for  tbe  next 
seven  years.  In  a  breadth  of  ten  inches  one  cannot  put 
in  two  rows  of  them,  as  their  leaves  would  hurt  each 
other.  The  way  to  do  it,  is  to  put  the  first  root  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  one  end,  and  two  inches  from  the 
wood  ;  then  four  inches  behind  that  put  in  two  roots 
opposite,  and  only  two  inches  from  the  sides,  then  a  single 
root  in  the  centre,  again  and  again  a  match  pair.  After 
one  sees  the  kinds,  there  is  no  difficulty  of  pairing  or  con¬ 
trasting  the  colours.  My  centre  kind  is  Persicum  ruhrum, 
the  magnum  bonum  of  tbe  family  ;  but  any  one  that  is 
equally  strong  would  do  in  the  centre  equally  well,  or 
tbe  Persicum  breed  might,  and  should,  occupy  the  centre. 
Or,  again,  suppose  you  would  prefer  having  three  full 
rows,  which,  in  truth,  is  the  right  way,  the  Persicum 
must  take  along  the  centre,  the  AtJcinsii  breed  on  one 
side,  and  those  which  run  more  after  Coum  on  the  other 
side.  Both  breeds  being  more  dwarf  than  tbe  breed  of 
Persicum. 

Well,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  my  box  bloomed  very 
nicely,  and  the  kinds  -were  tbe  most  distinct ;  but  1  could 
no  more  resist  tbe  ruling  passion  for  crossing  than  I  could 
fly,  and  tbe  way  to  cross  Cyclamens,  when  thus  grown 
together,  is  well  worth  knowing,  as  I  shall  show  presently. 
Tbe  mother  bangs  down  in  each  flower,  and  ends  in  a 
point  sharp  as  needles,  and  the  stamens  hang  down  over 
her ;  the  anthers  ripen  in  succession,  and  do  not  discharge 
the  pollen  all  at  once,  as  many  other  flowers  do  ;  there¬ 
fore,  there  are  many  chances  for  crossing,  and  for  fer¬ 
tilising  this  flower ;  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  night,  and 
next  day,  and  the  second  and  third  days,  if  the  weather 
is  dull  and  cold.  The  anthers  being  taken  from  the  flowers 
which  are  selected  for  mothers,  all  that  is  necessary  to  do 
is  to  draw  the  two  flowers  close  together,  and  tie  them  to 
one  stick — that  is,  the  footstalks  of  the  two  flowers, 
leaving  the  flowers  quite  free ;  then  having  the  pollen 
flower  to  windward,  jerk  it  with  the  middle  finger  spring¬ 
ing  backwards  from  the  thumb,  and  at  every  jerk,  or 
every  first  jerk,  you  will  see  a  puff,  as  from  tbe  Artillery 
plant.  That  puff  is  tbe  pollen,  which,  being  to  windward, 
and  close  upon  tbe  sliarp  point,  passes  all  over  it,  and 
round  about  it,  and  tbe  most  mysterious  thing  iu  the 
science  of  botany  then  takes  place  in  a  way  which  has 
hitherto  baffled  all  scientific  investigations  to  know  bow. 
The  way  science  has  settled  the  impregnation  of  the  seeds 
is  an  utter  fallacy  and  a  phantom,  and  this  Cyclamen  is  not 
a  bad  subject  to  refute  the  doctrine,  and  show  how  baseless 
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it  is.  They  account  for  it  by  saying,  that  a  pollen  grain 
passes  through  tubes  down  to  the  seeds,  but  by  what  : 
force  is -not  given,  whether  it  be  b}r  its  own  weight,  or  by  1 
some  powerful  attraction  from  below  ;  but  gravitation 
and  attraction  are  against  a  bullet  going  up  straight  into 
the  air  of  its  own  accord,  as  the  pollen  grain  or  dust 
must  needs  do,  to  get  up  to  the  ovary  of  the  Cyclamen. 

And  so  many  of  my  dowers  were  dusted,  but  the  box 
being  full  of  kinds,  there  is  no  saying  how  the  crossings 
went  till  the  seedlings  come  to  bloom.  I  had  a  good 
number  of  seed-pods  one.  way  or  another,  and  the  boxes 
were  watered  till  the  seeds  were  ripe,  and  after  the  leaves 
were  gone,  which  is  an  unusual  way ;  but  there  are  some 
bulbs  which  need  to  be  watered  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
if  their  seeds  are  not  ripe  then  ;  and  it  is  still  a  practical 
question  to  be  carefully  proved  by  direct  experiments, 
whether  any  one  kind  of  bulb  in  existence,  which  does 
not  cast  its  roots  as  well  as  its  leaves,  should  be  allowed 
to  go  thoroughly  dry  at  the  roots  all  the  time  it  is  at 
rest.  At  all.  events,  those  great  bulbs  belonging  to  the 
Amaryllis,  about  which  we  hear  from  time  to  time,  ought 
most  certainly  never  to  be  left  quite  dry  at  the  roots  all 
the  time  they  are  at  rest,  or  all  the  years  they  are  in  this 
world.  My  experience  with  them  over  many  years 
prompted  me  to  go  on  watering  my  box  of  Cyclamens 
till  the  last  seed-pod  was  gathered  in  June,  when  all 
vestiges  of  the  leaves  were  forgotten.  I  then  gave  them 
six  weeks’  rest :  but  the  box  being  well  mulched  with 
cocoa  stuff,  the  soil,  except,  perhaps,  at  the  sides,  was 
never  quite  dry. 

Other  Cyclamens  were  under  different  experiments  in 
various  ways  and  aspects,  but  those  which  did  the  best, 
from  end  to  end,  were  along  with  my  pet  seedlings,  which 
had  to  be  watered  by  hand  the  whole  summer  to  the 
very  end  of  August,  and  very  often  six  times  a-week, 
the  Cyclamens  getting  their  full  share  all  the  time.  They 
were  up  with  fresh  leaves  by  the  beginning  of  August, 
having  gone  just  two  months  out  of  the  twelve  without 
leaves  ;  the  rains  of  September  agreed  with  them  so  well, 
and  they  got  so  fat  and  chubby  upon  them,  that  their  own 
father  did  not  know  them  by  the  last  Saturday  in  the 
month,  and  yet  I  consider  him  the  best  hand  and  head 
we  have  among  Cyclamens.  He  insisted  on  it  that  my 
prize  experiment-plant  was  the  broad- leaved  Africanum, 
till  I  showed  him  his  own  number-stick,  with  No.  9 
on  it.  But,  if  I  live  long  enough,  I  shall  be  able  to  turn 
all  my  Cyclamens  into  Africanums  by  adopting  Nature’s 
plan. 

Cyclamen  Africanum  is  only  a  variety  of  an  English 
native  plant,  which,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  about  Algiers 
and  from  there  on  to  Tunis,  has  acquired  a  double  size  to 
the  leaf  through  the  mildness  of  the  winter,  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  summer,  and  the  deluges  of  periodical  rains. 
Follow  out  the  climate  of  Algiers  ;  let  all  the  Cyclamens 
be  in  the  free  soil  for  three  or  four  years ;  give  them 
water  most  abundantly  from  May  to  October ;  and  have 
a  cold  frame  ready  to  put  over  them  when  the  frost 
comes,  but  every  mild  day  or  hour  throughout  the  winter 
let  the  glass  be  off  entirely.  Here  they  will  net  only  get 
leaves  double  the  size  of  the  ordinary  run,  but  sow  them¬ 
selves,  and  come  irp  as  thick  as  Mustard  and  Cress. 
Then  you  wTill  prove  for  yourself  that  which  I  have  just 
proved  this  summer,  and  that  is,  that  all  the  seeds  of  all 
spring  C3Tclamens  will  sprout  and  come  up  before  the 
middle  of  September,  or  say  come  up  with  the  growth  of 
th®  parent  plants  ;  and  in  two  years  and  six  months  the 
seedlings  will  flower  if  they  are  fairly  dealt  with.  My 
seedlings,  which  are  now  strong  and  healthy,  ought  to  be 
as  forward  by  the  end  of  next  May  as  one-year-old  plants 
from  spring  seedlings. 

But  there  is  a  move  in  bulb  seeds  which  must  be 
attended  to  with  the  seeds  of  Cyclamens,  and  that  move 
is  not  to  let  them  get  quite  ripe  before  they  are  sown. 
In  1849  or  1850  I  had  the  most  curious  cross  on  record — 
Oyrtanthus  obliquus  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  Vallotta 


purpurea  ;  and  I  sent  one  pod  of  seeds  to  Hr.  Bindley  to 
be  managed  by  Mr.  Gordon  at  Chiswick.  They  both 
thought  I  was  daft,  and  they  put  it  on  record  that  I 
presented  an  unripe  seed-pod  of  so  and  so  ;  but  after  a 
little  chaffing  for  their  limited  knowledge  of  crossed  seeds, 
they  also  put  it  on  record,  in  a  footnote  in  the  “  Journal  ” 
for  1850,  page  136,  “  the  seeds  have  grown  and  have 
produced  about  a  dozen  young  plants,”  &c.  That  pod 
was  certainly  as  green  as  a  Cucumber  ;  and  the  pods  of 
all  Cyrtanthi  must  be  gathered  at  that  stage,  else  the 
seeds  would  take  two  or  three  years  to  vegetate.  The 
seed-pod  of  Cyclamen  is  a  true  berry,  according  to  the 
Doctor’s  own  definition  ;  and  a  berry  has  the  seeds  loosely 
imbedded  in  a  pulp,  as  the  Grape  or  the  Currant.  We 
have  seen  Hamburgh  Grapes  as  red  as  a  fox,  and  yet  ripe 
enough  for  table,  and  the  seeds  as  ripe  as  Mignonette ; 
therefore  it  does  not  always  follow  that  a  berry  must 
needs  attain  its  natural  ripe  colour  in  order  to  have  the 
seeds  ripe  also.  And  so  it  is  with  the  berry  of  the  Cycla¬ 
men.  When  you  find  the  pulp  is  quite  soft  it  is  time  to 
gather  the  berry.  The  pulp  of  my  Cyclamen  was  in  this 
condition  just  one  month  before  the  outside  of  the  pod  or 
berry  was  ripe  for  use,  if  it  were  eatable,  therefore,  a 
month  may  be  gained,  and  should  be  thus  gained,  in 
sowing  the  seeds  ;  and  more  than  twelve  months  are  the 
gain  of  that  early  sowing. 

The  exact  way  I  did  shall  be  shown  to  the  deputation 
from  the  British  Pomological  Society,  who  are  coming 
down  this  week  to  learn  this  “trick”  about  my  black 
Grapes.  But  the  substance  of  it  is,  that  when  the  pulp 
of  the  pod  yielded  readily  to  the  touch,  the  pods  were 
gathered  and  squeezed  so  as  to  break  them  and  make 
them  flat  as  a  pancake.  Each  pancake  was  thus  sown 
with  the  seeds  still  in  the  pulp.  One  No.  32-pot  was 
sown  as  if  I  had  been  sure  of  a  hit — that  is,  sown  thin 
enough  to  rear  the  seedlings  without  too  much  crowding, 
and  the  other  32-pot  Had  four  times  more  seeds  than  it 
ought ;  so  that,  if  the  seeds  did  not  vegetate  till  the 
spring  I  could  then  divide  them  into  four  pots  of  the 
same  size.  The  soil  was  the  common  garden  soil,  moist 
enough  naturally  ;  and  with  the  moisture  of  the  pulp  there 
was  no  need  to  w  ater,  nor  did  the  pots  receive  a  drop 
of  water  or  rain  till  the  seedlings  were  “  up  but  they 
were  managed  as  the  large  Cape  Amaryllises  should  be  on 
their  arrival  here.  The  pots  were  plunged  in  the  open 
garden  wffiere  the  soil  is  moist,  and  an  empty  pot  was 
turned  over  each  of  them  for  two  reasons — to  keep  off 
heavy  rain,  and  prevent  mice  botanising  among  them. 
The  ground  round  the  pots  w'as  often  watered,  and  the 
soil  in  the  pots  was  betwmen  wet  and  dry  the  whole  time  ; 
and  now  the  pots  are  over  the  Verandah  inside  larger 
pots,  and  full  in  the  sun,  and  nothing  but  frost  will  cause 
them  to  be  housed  all  this  next  winter ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  over  out  they  go,  and  so  on  from  frost  to 
frost  till  there  is  no  more  of  it. 

Here,  then,  is  a  grand  encouragement  to  begin  to  grow 
Cyclamens,  the  very  prettiest  of  all  flowers,  and  more 
easy  to  raise  from  seeds  than  Geraniums  or  Potatoes.  To 
seed  them  for  sale  the  “  roots  ”  would  pay  better  never 
to  be  in  pots.  A  raised  border  three  or  four  feet  in  front 
of  a  low  wall  is  the  best  place  for  them,  with  a  slight 
frame  and  glass  to  put  over  them  in  severe  weather  ;  and 
they  would  sow  themselves,  and  come  up  there  as  safe  as 
the  Bank  of  England.  I  have  self-sowTn  seedlings  where 
I  left  pods  in  the  open  border  at  this  moment,  and  they 
will  do  better  than  those  I.  have  in  pots.  In  good  boxes 
they  may  remain  ever  so  long  ;  and  the  simplest  way  to 
have  them  for  the  drawing-room  is  to  leave  them  out 
under  glass  till  the  flower-buds  appear ;  then  to  lift  and 
pot  them  like  Crocuses  ;  and  when  they  are  out  of  bloom 
out  with  them  under  the  same  glass  till  bedding-out  time  ; 
then  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  keep  them  well 
watered  the  whole  season :  but  annuals,  or  any  flowers, 
may  be  grown  with  them  and  over  them  all  the  summer. 

D.  Beaton. 
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HOW  TO  FARM  TWO  ACRES  AND  MAKE 
THE  MOST  OF  THEM. 

(Continued from  'page  5.) 
division  of  the  GROUND — Continued. 

Assuming  our  plot  to  have  a  roadside-frontage,  it 
would  be  prudent  to  have  a  gate  for  carting  materials  on 
that  side,  and  from  this  gate  there  must  be  a  clear  way  to 
the  central  or  open  part  of  the  ground.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  hard  prepared  road  any  further  than  merely 
around  the  back  premises,  as  that  would  be  sacrificing  too 
much  ground  ;  but  there  must  be  no  trees  or  other  impe¬ 
diments  in  the  way  of  carting  manure  or  other  materials 
over  the  bulk  of  the  plot. 

This  being  settled,  it  will  now  be  requisite  to  fix  on 
one  side  to  have  the  sundry  crops,  which  are  known 
under  the  general  name  of  kitchen-garden  crops,  and  such 
fruits  as  are  likely  to  be  wanted.  This  very  important 
section  of  the  ground  may  consist  of  as  much  as  half  an 
acre,  if  the  wants  of  the  family  be  likely  to  require  that 
much  ;  but  I  will  here  set  it  down  at  something  less, — 
say  sixty  rods,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  will  be  ample,  as 
we  will  suppose  the  winter  Potatoes  to  be  grown  on  the 
other  or  open  portion,  which,  by  way  of  distinction,  we 
shall  call  “the  farm.” 

Having  now  divided  it  into  the  farm  and  kitchen  gar¬ 
den,  not  recognising  any  dressed  ground  or  site  of  pre¬ 
mises,  we  have  260  rods  devoted  to  farm  crops,  and  sixty 
rods  to  garden  vegetables  and  small  fruits.  We  now 
come  to  sub-division  and  planting ;  and  whatever  in¬ 
equalities  there  may  be  in  the  outline  of  the  piece,  let  the 
line  between  the  garden  and  farm  be  a  straight  one  ;  and 
if  there  are  two  lines,  let  them  be  at  right  angles.  This 
regulates  the  cropping  in  both  plots,  and  it  looks  better. 
It  will  also  be  advisable  to  have  a  walk  between  the  two  ; 
and  if  such  walk  points  direct  to  the  dwelling-house,  so 
much  the  better,  as  it  will  be  a  general  thoroughfare. 

This  done,  plant  a  row  of  Gooseberries,  six  feet  apart 
and  three  feet  from  the  edge  of  such  walk,  all  round. 
I  advise  this  as  much  for  appearance  as  utility,  as  I  con¬ 
fess,  in  a  general  way,  I  like  fruits  planted  by  themselves 
best.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  a  furnished  appearance  to 
ground  that  has  trees  or  bushes  scattered  over  it  that  the 
public  are  very  partial  to :  if  such  walk  go  all  round,  or 
round  three  sides  of  the  piece,  and  be  planted  with  Goose¬ 
berries  the  whole  way,  there  will  be  ample  of  them  ;  but 
in  an  ordinary  way  about  sixty  or  seventy  trees  will  be 
sufficient ;  the  rest  of  the  space  being  planted  with  Red 
and  Black  Currants,  and  two  or  three  White  ones.  Taking 
care  in  all  cases  where  practicable  to  run  the  walk  straight, 
leaving  whatever  inequalities  the  fence  may  present  to 
the  marginal  border,  which  may  be  any  width,  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet,  as  may  be  desirable  ;  and  if  it  is  a  south 
border,  and  backed  by  a  good  wall,  it  will  be  a  great  value 
for  early  things,  as  well  as  sites  for  Peach  and  Apricot 
trees,  and  perhaps  a  Vine.  This,  however,  will  be  treated 
of  hereafter.  (See  South  Border.) 

In  addition  to  the  walk  round  the  plot,  or  rather  round 
three  sides  of  it,  let  there  be  another  one  across  it  in  the 
middle,  the  shortest  way  ;  and  if  the  piece  were  originally 
about  sixty  yards  long  by  thirty  wide  you  will  then  have 
two  squares,  or  nearly  so,  for  vegetables  and  other  crops. 
The  space  occupied  by  the  fruits'"  planted  by  the  sides  of 
the  walks  being  somewhat  thus  -.—The  Gooseberries  and 
Red  and  White  Currants  occupying  these  borders  only,  and 
the  Black  Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries,  some 
portion  of  the  internal  square  or  outside  border,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

^  ,  ,  Rod 

Gooseberry  trees,  about  60  plants  .  ,  ,  .  7 

Red  and  White  Currants  30  „  .  .  ,4, 

Elack  Currants  .  .  30  „  .  .  .  .  4 

Raspberries  .  .  .  30  „  .  .  .  .2 
Strawberries  .  .  400  „  .  .  3 

The  walks  mentioned  above  being  three  feet  wide  .  5 

OK 


The  above  items  will  take  up  twenty-five  of  the  sixty 
rods  in  question,  the  remaining  thirty-five  being  to  crop 
with  the  various  vegetables  required  for  the  use  of  the 
family,  and  in  such  proportions  as  may  be  most  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  particular  wishes  of  those  concerned  ;  but 
to  those  not  acquainted  with  such  things,  I  will  here  give 
what  is  considered  a  fair  proportion  of  each,  and  then 
speak  more  at  large  on  their  culture  individually. 
Taking,  therefore,  the  growth  of  vegetables  for  one 
year,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  sometimes  two  crops 
will  be  taken  during  that  time,  the  following  may 
be  regarded  a  fair  proportion  in  everything  except  Po¬ 
tatoes,  which,  as  explained  before,  are  expected  to  be 
mostly  grown  on  “the  farm;”  those  here  mentioned 
being  only  for  the  use  of  the  family  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  and  the  space  they  occupy  cropped  with  some¬ 
thing  else  immediately  they  are  taken  up,  as  will  be 
described  in  the  proper  place. 

Rods. 

Early  Cabbage,  two  plantations  occupying  the 
ground  one  full  year  or  more  .  .  .  .  4 

Peas,  followed  by  Broccoli  of  various  kinds  .  .  6 

Potatoes,  followed  by  Celery,  and  a  small  bed  of 

winter  Spinach,  perhaps  .  .  .  .  .  6 

Scarlet  Runners  and  French  Beans  ...  2 

Broad  Beans,  followed  by  some  autumn  crop  .  .  1 

Onions  do.  do.  ...  2 

Carrots,  II  rod.  Parsnips,  II  rod  .  .  .  .  3 

Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoy,  and  Red  Cabbage  .  .  2 

Cauliflower  and  Lettuce  exchanging  places  with 
winter  Onion  and  seed-beds  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Turnips,  two  or  more  crops . II 

Rhubarb  .  .  ......  01 

Asparagus  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .21 

Miscellaneous,  including  herbs  and  odd  articles  .  21- 

Total  .  .  35 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  proportions  of  the 

above  may  be  varied  at  pleasure  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
family  ;  but  what  is  here  stated  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
guide  for  the  general  mass  of  consumers. ' 

CABBAGES. 

Sow  a  little  of  the  Early  Enfield  variety  about  the  20th 
of  J uly ,  and  a  little  more  from  6th  to  10th  August.  Sow¬ 
ing  a  little  of  the  Spotborough  also  at  the  latter  time. 
These  may  be  sown  on  a  small  bed  in  the  plot  of  ground 
marked  for  miscellaneous  crops  ;  and  if  very  dry  weather 
follow,  water  the  bed  well,  and  immediately  shade  it  with 
something.  For  want  of  anything  better,  a  little  Pea- 
haulm  will  do,  and  if  laid  over  some  boughs  which  may 
be  put  on  first,  so  much  the  better.  Plant  out  a  portion 
ot  the  first  sowing  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  and 
the  weather  moist,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
ground  may  be  planted  in  the  autumn.  If  the  winter  be 
mild  they  will  continue  growing,  and  the  first  sown  will 
come  into  use.  early.  Keep  any  weeds  down  by  slightly 
digging  them  in ;  and  in  early  spring  the  plants  will  wrant 
earthing  up.  It  is  proper  to  say,  that  in  planting  allow 
them  two  feet  each  wray,  and  when  they  are  cut  destroy  no 
more  leaves  than  can  really  be  helped.  The  presence  of 
old  leaves  on  the  stalk  facilitates  the  formation  of  young 
sprouts,  wffiich  carry  on  the  supply  of  Cabbage  and 
Greens  the  whole  year;  but  if  at  any  time  there  be  a 
larger  quantity  of  good,  useful  heads  than  is  wanted, 
boil  some  for  the  pigs,  and  do  not  give  them  to  the  cowT, 
as  they  ilavour  the  milk. 

TEAS  AND  BROCCOLI. 

These  popular  vegetables  are  justly  allotted  a  large 
space  in  our  available  ground.  For  the  earliest  Peas 
sow  Sangster’s  IVo.  1,  the  middle  of  November,  and 
another  sowing  about  1st  January.  Two  or  three  crops 
of  some  tall  kind  may  follow  in  February,  April,  and 
May.  The  Matchless  Marrow,  or  Ne  plus  Ultra,  will 
answer  best,  if  boughs  or  supports  are  to  be  had,  but  if 
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not,  Surprise  or  Champion  of  England  will  do  better.  Pea- 
stakes  are,  however,  serviceable  more  ways  than  one,  as, 
by  keeping  the  haulm  from  the  ground,  the  Broccoli 
intended  for  the  future  crop  can  be  planted  between. 
The  rows  of  Peas  being  six  feet  apart,  give  room  for 
three  rows  of  Broccoli  between ;  and  care  being  taken  in 
gathering  the  Peas,  and  the  haulm  being  removed  as 
soon  as  they  have  done  bearing,  the  plants  will  strengthen 
and  grow  on  apace.  To  enable  the  ground  to  endure  two 
such  exacting  crops  as  Peas  and  Broccoli,  let  the  ground 
be  well  enriched  with  manure,  and  cultivated  pretty  deep. 
Sow  a  small  bed  of  Broccoli  in  the  miscellaneous  ground 
the  first  week  in  May,  of  the  7 Valeheren,  Snow’s  Winter, 
and  Portsmouth  kinds,  and  a  few  of  Early  Cape  on  the  1st 
of  June  ;  then  plant  out,  two  feet  apart  each  way,  as  they 
become  large  enough,  earth  up  when  they  are  ready,  and, 
if  the  winter  be  mild,  you  will  he  well  supplied. 

POTATOES,  CELEET,  AND  SPINACH. 

Plant  a  few  Asli-leaved  Kidney  and  Early  Shaiv 
Potatoes  in  February,  if  the  ground  will  allow  of  it. 
The  remainder  plant  with  Walnut-leaved  Kidney  and 
Goldfinder  in  March,  rows  two  feet  for  Kidneys,  and  two 
feet  six  inches  for  the  other  kinds.  Earth-up  when  ready. 
And  as  soon  as  sufficient  ground  is  cleared  of  these  for 
one  row  of  Celery,  let  a  trench  be  made  about  fifteen 
inches  wide  and  eight  or  ten  deep,  putting  in  some  good, 
well-rotted  dung  to  the  bottom,  and  plant  one  row  of 
Celery  about  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Let  the 
trenches  be  from  four  to  five  feet  apart  from  centre  to 
centre ;  and  being  dug  as  soon  as  the  Potatoes  are 
cleared  away,  they  will  be  ready  to  plant  when  moist 
weather  occurs.  A  row  of  Lettuce  might  be  planted  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge.  For  the  main  crop  of  Celery  sow 
Cole' ^  Crystal  White  and  Manchester  Red  in  a  pan  or 
box  the  first  week  in  March.  Place  it  in  some  warm 
corner  till  the  plants  are  up  ;  then  put  them  out  of  doors. 
Prick  them  out  on  some  well-prepared  bed  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled,  and  about  four  or  five  inches  apart 
each  way.  They  will  stand  there  till  the  trenches  are 
ready,  when  they  will  take  up  with  good  balls  of  earth  to 
each,  and  plant  in  the  trenches  as  directed.  The  earliest 
plantation  may  be  as  soon  in  J uly  as  the  ground  can  be 
made  ready;  the  latest  not  later  than  the  middle  of  August: 
earlier  than  July  would  he  better  for  the  first,  but  Pota¬ 
toes  will  hardly  be  off  sooner.  A  small  bed  of  Prickly 
Spinach  may  be  sown  about  the  12th  of  August,  to  stand 
the  winter  if  it  be  wanted.  Early  or  Summer  Spinach 
may  be  sown  on  any  vacant  spot ;  but  do  not  interfere 
with  the  more  important  crops  for  it  unless  it  be  specially 
called  for.  J.  Bobson. 

(To  he  continued.) 


BOOT-PRUNING. 

I  almost  fancy  before  I  proceed  that  I  hear  some  one 
say,  “What  a  hackneyed  theme!”  And  how  many 
themes  are  there  in  gardening  which  come  not  under  the 
imputation  “  hackneyed  ?”  As  for  finding  out  some  new 
thing  or  new  theme  constantly,  I  much  fear  the  attempt 
to  show  forth  such  would  prove  a  most  vapid  affair. 
Talk  about  new  tilings,  the  mighty  zest  that  is  in  general 
possessed  by  our  newspapers  points  in  a  plain  way  to  the 
public  appetite  in  this  respect.  Only  behold  what  a  stale 
thing  a  paper  a  week  old  becomes  ;  it  is  discovered  then 
that  there  was  little  fresh  in  it — in  the  main  old  joints 
hashed  np  and  flavoured  a  little.  But  if  we  cannot  in  the 
world  of  gardening  constantly  produce  new  things,  we 
can  at  least  renew  acquaintance  with  once-recognised 
principles,  and  so  investigate  them  as  to  freshen  them 
before  the  mind’s  eye. 

Gardening  differs  much  from  some  of  the  sciences. 
Many  great  principles  in  it  are  constantly  in  danger  of 
being  so  modified  by  circumstances  as  to  lose  their 
essence  ;  and  it  is  in  order  to  sustain  their  aroma — shall 


I  call  it? — that  those  who  are  steadfast  in  the  pursuit 
are  in  a  position  to  guide  the  erratic  traveller.  Boot- 
pruning  is  now  recognised  by  everybody,  and  has  in 
the  most  legitimate  way  superseded  ringing,  and  such 
little  partial  operations,  which,  as  hobbies,  are  all  very 
well,  and  have  little  to  do  with  the  main  question — how 
to  manage  the  whole  tree.  It  is  now  some  twenty-nine 
or  thirty  years  since  I  first  drew  public  attention  to  this 
as  a  principle  deserving  general  recognition.  I  well  re¬ 
member  at  that  time  having  operated  on  a  wall  of  gross 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  and  writing  a  long  chapter 
thereon  in  “  Loudon’s  Magazine.”  And  who  is  it  that 
can  claim  priority  to  this  ?  But  I  soon  got  scolded  for 
my  pains.  Some  mocked  the  idea ;  some  said  my  head 
was  turned ;  and  others  wrote  papers  of  warning  to  those 
who  were  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  this  new-fangled 
doctrine.  Since  that  day  converts  have  been  coming  in 
from  all  sides,  and  men  high  in  position  have  fallen 
thoroughly  in  with  the  principle.  This  it  was  in  the 
main,  when  years  had  convinced  a  few  knowing  ones  of 
its  importance,  which  led  to  the  idea  of  a  systematic 
dwarfing  system  in  fruits,  not  by  stocks,  but  by  biennial 
root-pruning  called  transplanting. 

But  let  us  inquire  as  to  what  it  can  do  to  benefit  fruit- 
trees.  Here  I  would  ask  all  those  who  have  been  or- 
chardists  whether  they  have  not  frequently  had  incorri¬ 
gible  trees — such  as  for  ever  seemed  luxuriant  and 
healthy,  yet  seldom  bore  fruit.  Many  a  person  has  been 
sorely  puzzled  with  such  trees  in  former  days,  not  knoxv- 
ing  what  to  do  with  them.  I  well  remember  an  old 
gardener,  when  I  was  a  lad,  recommending  a  neighbour 
to  give  such  trees  a  thorough  manuring,  on  the  plea  that 
“  it  would  put  new  life  in  ’em.”  What  he  meant  by  new 
life  I  was  too  young  to  understand  ;  but  when  I  got  older 
and  laid  aside  my  popguns  I  began  to  consider  the  case 
more  closely.  The  fact  is,  that  many  trees  of  such  habit 
would  probably  make  valuable  trees  and  attain  a  good  old 
age,  provided  the  proprietor  could  afford  to  wait  for  them  ; 
but  although  we  all  wish  our  heirs  every  enjoyment,  we 
also  desire  to  eat  an  Apple,  a  Pear,  &c.,  ourselves  occa¬ 
sionally.  It  is,  thei’efore,  evident  that  to  hasten  the 
fructification  of  such  trees  we  must  have  recourse  to  some 
expedient,  and  that  will  be  found  in  “  cutting  off  the 
supplies.” 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  fruit  trees  may  have  so 
much  root  action  as  to  be  incompatible  with  early  fruit¬ 
fulness  :  surely  this  needs  no  proof.  By  cutting  away  a 
portion  of  the  roots,  then,  we  in  proportion  reduce  the 
tree’s  power  to  produce  spray ;  and  we  all  know  that  an 
extreme  tendency  to  make  spray  is  incompatible  with  the 
organisation  of  the  blossom-bud,  which  is  so  widely 
different  that,  in  comparison,  it  might  be  termed  a  sta¬ 
tionary  affair.  Let  any  one  observe  a  strong  young  tree 
of  considerable  size  which  has  been  transplanted  in  the 
spring ;  perhaps  drought  has  overtaken  it.  This  luxu¬ 
riant  fellow,  hitherto  noted  for  succulent  breast-shoots, 
all  of  a  sudden  becomes  apparently  stagnated ;  and  in 
place  of  the  spray  we  find  multitudes  of  small  embryo 
buds  studding  the  stem.  Now  if  this  tree — say  a  Pear — 
is  situated  in  most  generous  soil,  and  takes  to  it  by  or 
before  midsummer,  we  shall  find  many  of  these  little 
stumpy  buds  showing  signs  of  rapid  organisation  into 
blossom-buds.  To  burst  into  gross  breast-shoots  they 
cannot;  they  are  short  of  that  power,  which  has  been 
taken  from  them  in  the  act  of  removal. 

But  it  becomes  a  question  which  is  the  best  time  to 
root-prune.  My  opinion  is  that  the  end  of  September  or 
beginning  of  October  is  the  best,  and  I  will  give  my 
reasons.  I  have  found  by  experience  that  the  sooner 
after  so  severe  an  operation  the  tree  heals  the  wounded 
portions,  by  the  production  of  tufts  of  fibres  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  roots,  the  better.  Such  is  accomplished 
if  cut  at  this  period  in  a  few  weeks  ;  or,  if  not,  a  callus 
is  produced,  which  is  quite  ready  to  start  with  the  early 
spring.  I  speak  now  of  general  principles  ;  but  the  fact 
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is,  tliat  special  root-pruning  may  be  performed  at  any 
period,  observing  one  thing — that  if  performed  any  time 
during  the  growing  season,  it  must  not  be  half  so  severe  ; 
for  if  then  carried  so  far  as  we  may  dare  do  during  the 
rest  period,  the  tree  would  cast  its  foliage,  and  I  need 
hardly  say  that  such  would  peril  the  very  life  of  the  tree. 
But  any  time  between  the  decay  of  the  foliage  and  the 
foliation  period  in  spring  is  perfectly  eligible. 

For  the  sake  of  young  beginners  I  may  here  raise 
another  question.  Is  this  root-pruning  limited  to  kinds 
or  families?  I  answer,  No;  but  in  all  cases  it  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  degree.  It  is  indeed,  applicable  to 
any  kind  of  fruit  tree  if  needed,  though,  some  seldom 
need  it :  instance  the  Apricot.  I  never  root-pruned  an 
Apricot  in  my  life  but  once,  and  that  was  at  least  forty 
years  since,  when  I  was  living  on  Wimbledon  Common. 
It  was  an  overgrown  Breda  that  would  not  bear,  and  it 
was  pruned  most  severely.  It  bore  immedietely  freely  : 
indeed,  this  was  my  first  essay  in  this  line. 

It  may  be  inquired,  How  are  the  inexperienced  to 
know  how  much  to  cut?  This  is  a  matter  more  easily 
conceived  by  one  used  to  such  things  than  explained. 
But  since  some  of  our  modern  practitioners  talk  about 
biennial  transplanting,  which,  of  course,  is  derived  from 
root-pruning,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  transplant 
without  fracturing  or  cutting  roots.  All,  however,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  habit  of  the  tree  as  to  grossness.  For  trees 
with  stems  of  two  inches  diameter  I  generally  cut  to 
within  about  three  feet  of  the  bole ;  and  thus  proceed 
according  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  tree. 

In  this  way  I  have  operated  on  scores  of  trees  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  trees  in  general  of  some  size 
and  age  ;  and  I  may  fairly  say,  that  I  have  seldom,  in¬ 
deed,  found  cause  to  regret  the  operation.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  has  seldom  failed  of  producing  the  results 
expected  from  it.  Of  one  thing  I  may  remind  those 
readers  of  Tiie  Cottage  Gardener,  who  have  to  learn 
as  to  fruit  culture,  that  if  the  root-pruning  be  done  late 
in  spring  and  severely,  that  it  is  extremely  probable  the 
subject  will  be  infested  with  insects  the  first  summer. 
But,  indeed,  all  root-pruned  trees  should  be  dressed 
thoroughly  over  every  limb  as  soon  as  the  root-pruning 
is  performed — that  is  to  say,  provided  it  is  done  in  the 
rest  season.  As  dressing  i  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  soft  soap,  three  ounces  to  the  gallon,  plenty  of 
sulphur,  and  about  half  the  volume  of  liquid  chamber- 
slops,  the  whole  thickened  with  clay  to  a  paint.  This  we 
brush  into  every  crevice — in  fact  the  whole  of  the  tree  is 
plastered  with  it ;  and  in  order  to  ensure  the  uniformity, 
I  generally  add  some  lime,  which  proves  a  tell-tale. 
Whether  the  Gishurst  will  fairly  supersede  these  things 
remains  to  be  seen ;  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  as  to 
plants  in  foliage  the  Gishurst  will  require  to  have  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  its  chemicals,  as,  in  some  cases,  it  seems  to 
annoy  the  foliage.  If  used  less  than  two  ounces  to  the 
gallon  it  is  somewhat  inefficient,  and  requires  repetitions. 
Now  these  repetitions,  although  fun  to  the  amateur,  are 
by  no  means  the  same  to  the  practical  gardener,  who  is 
generally  a  matter-of-fact  sort  of  man.  R.  Errington. 


REMOVING  A  CEDRUS  DEODAR  A  AND 
CRYPTOMERIA  JxlPONICA. 

I  HAVE  a  Deodara  and  a  Cryptomeria,  each  twelve  feet  high. 
They  have  been  planted  about  six  years  amongst  light,  loose  kind 
of  stuff,  formerly  an  old  foundation  of  buildings.  I  wish  to 
remove  them  a  short  distance.  What  season  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  to  move  them  ?  and  what  precaution  would  be  necessary 
in  moving  them  ?— James  Rollins. 

[This  is  just  the  season  to  remove  your  Cryptomeria  and 
Deodar,  and  they  are  the  right  size  to  remove  to  their  last 
resting-place.  The  Deodar  will  be  the  most  precarious.  Take 
a  sharp  pickaxe  and  sharp -pointed  steel  forks,  and  begin  a  yard 
from  the  stems,  making  an  opening  all  round,  and  eighteen 
nches  deep ;  then  with  the  forks  work  down  the  sides  of  the 


ball  into  that  trench,  and  shovel  out  as  fast  as  the  fork  or  forks 
loosen  ;  but  do  not  let  the  spade  or  shovel  go  nearer  the  stem  than 
the  first  trench.  If  you  find  the  soil  very  loose,  take  as  much 
ball  as  you  can  carry ;  but  if  the  soil  is  dry  and  hard,  fork  off 
every  morsel  of  it  right  up  to  the  stem,  and  give  up  all  ideas  of  a 
ball ;  for  a  dry  hard  ball  of  earth  will,  for  a  certainty,  kill  a 
Deodar.  If  the  bottom  is  loose  the  Deodar  will  have  sent  the 
roots  down  perpendicularly  full  five  feet,  but  you  must  not  break 
them  :  fork  them  up.] 

HARDY  FLOWERING  HERBACEOFS  PLANTS. 

( Continued  from  'page  7.) 


A  ST  E  R, — StArwort. 

Nat.  ord.  Asteracese.  Linn.  Syngenesia  superflua. 

Generic  Character. — Involucre  imbricated  ;  lower  scales 
spreading  (except  in  Aster  trfolius).  Receptacle  naked, 
Pappus  simple.  Florets  of  the  ray  more  than  ten. 

Aster  abbreviates  (shortened).  2  ft.  Blue.  August.  North 
America. 

A.  acris  (acrid).  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  smooth,  not  dotted, 
three-nerved ;  branches  umbellate-corymbose ;  involucre  im¬ 
bricated,  half  as  long  as  disk.  2  ft.  Blue.  August.  South 
of  Europe. 

A.  adulterines  (false).  Leaves  stem-clasping,  lanceolate,  lower 
ones  sub-serrate,  smooth,  branch-leaves  linear,  squarrose;  in* 
volucre  squarrose,  shorter  than  disk.  3  ft.  Violet.  Septem¬ 
ber.  N.  America. 

A.  jestivus  (summer).  Stem  erect,  branched  from  the  bottom  j 
leaves  lanceolate,  sub-stem-clasping,  entire,  apex  tapering,  edge 
scabrous  ;  branchlets  pilose ;  involucre  scales,  lax,  linear,  acute, 
equal.  2  ft.  Blue.  July.  Labrador. 

A.  albinus  (alpine).  Stem  one-flowered  ;  leaves  entire,  radical- 
ones  lanceolate-spatulate,  stem  ones  lanceolate ;  involucre 
scales  nearly  equal,  lanceolate,  bluntish.  1  ft.  Blue.  June. 
Europe. 

A. - elore-albo  (white-flowcrcd).  1  ft.  White.  July. 

Europe. 

A.  Altaicus  (Altaic).  Stem  simple,  corymbose,  downy  ;  leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  entire,  blunt,  mucronato,  tliree-nerved  at 
base,  veiny.  1  ft.  Blue.  June.  Siberia. 

A.  amellus  (Ameilus).  Leaves  oblong- lanceolate,  entire,  sca¬ 
brous  ;  branches  corymbose  ;  involucre  imbricate,  sub-squar- 
rose,  scales  blunt,  inner  ones  membranaceous,  points  coloured. 
2  ft.  Purple.  August.  Italy. 

A.  AMrLEXiCAULis  (stem-claspmg) .  Stem  panicled,  smooth; 
leaves  ovate-oblong,  acute,  cordate,  stem-clasping,  serrated  ; 
involucre  scales  lanceolate,  closely  imbricated.  3  ft.  Blue. 
October.  N.  America. 

A.  argenteus  (silver-leaved).  Stem  slender,  decumbent,  loosely 
branched  ;  branchlets  one-headed ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
sessile,  silky.  1  ft.  Purple.  August.  N.  America. 

A.  bellidiplorus  (Daisy-flowered).  Stem  much  branched; 
leaves  stem-clasping,  narrow-lanceolate,  upper  leaves  scabrous, 
lower  ones  sub-serrate ;  involucre  scales  spreading.  3  ft.  Pale 
red.  September.  N.  America. 

A.  biflortjs  (two-flowered).  Stem  usually  two-flowered,  but 
sometimes  one-flowered :  leaves  sessile,  lanceolate,  serrate, 
scabrous;  involucre  scales,  imbricated,  adpressed,  ovate.  1  It. 
Violet.  August.  Caucasus. 

A.  blandus  (charming).  Stem  pyramidal ;  leaves  sub-stem- 
clasping,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrated,  smooth ; 
racemes  hardly  longer  than  the  leaves.  2  ft.  Pale  blue. 
October.  N.  America. 

A.  bicolor  (two-coloured).  Stem  hairy;  leaves  elliptic,  hairy, 
lower  ones  serrate,  those  on  the  flower-branches  small,  nu¬ 
merous,  entire  ;  racemes  erect ;  involucre  scales  obtuse.  3  ft. 
White  and  yellow.  August.  N.  America. 

A.  Cabulicus  (Cabul).  Plant  covered  with  rusty  down  ;  leaves 
lanceolate,  petioles  short,  denticulate,  downy  ;  heads  corym- 
bosely  panicled  ;  involucre  scales  ovate-linear,  apiculate ;  ray 
twenty-flowered.  3  ft.  Pink.  August.  Cabul. 

A.  canus  (hoary -leaved).  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  three- 
nerved,  both  sides  hoary  ;  branches  corymbose,  divaricate ;  in¬ 
volucre  imbricated,  half  leDgth  of  disk.  2  ft.  Purple.  August. 
Hungary. 

A.  Cassiababicus  (Arabian  Cassia).  Stem  erect,  pilose;  leaves 
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orate,  acute,  serrated,  tapering  at  the  petioles ;  heads  pani¬ 
culate-corymbose.  2  ft.  Purple.  September.  Russia. 

A.  CONCiNNtrs  (neat).  Stem  simple,  panicled  at  top  ;  leaves  sub-  I 
stem-clasping,  lanceolate,  lower  leaves  sub-serrate,  smooth ; 
involucre  closely  imbricated.  2  ft.  Purple.  October.  North 
America. 

A.  concoloe  (one-coloured).  Stem  simple,  erect,  downy  ;  raceme 
terminal ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  entire,  both  sides  hoary ;  j 
involucre  imbricated,  scales  lanceolate,  adpressed,  silky.  1  ft. 
Purple.  October.  N.  America. 

A.  coedifolius  (heart-leaved).  Stem  panicled,  pilose;  leaves  \ 
cordate,  pilose  beneath,  finely  serrated,  petioles  winged  ;  in-  \ 
volucre  lax,  rather  imbricated.  2  ft.  Blue.  July.  North 
America. 

A.  corymbosus  (corymbed).  Stem  at  top  corymbose-fastigiate ; 
branches  pilose ;  leaves  ovate,  finely  serrate,  acuminate,  lower 
leaves  cordate,  petiolate,  naked  ;  involucre  oblong,  imbricate, 
scales  closely  adpressed.  2  ft.  White.  October.  N.  America. 

A.  CYAJtEUS  (bright  blue).  Stem  twiggy,  panicled  ;  branches 
racemose  ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  shining,  stem-clasping  ;  in¬ 
volucre  inner  scales  coloured.  3  ft.  Blue.  September.  North 
America. 

A.  desertokttm  (desert).  2  ft.  Blue.  July.  Siberia. 

A.  dtjmostts  (bushy).  Stem  much  branched  ;  branches  panicled; 
leaves  linear,  entire,  smooth,  leaves  on  branches  very  3hort; 
involucre  cylindrical,  closely  imbricated.  3  ft.  White.  Oct. 
N.  America. 

A.  ElEGANS  (elegant).  Stem  branchy,  corymbose;  leaves  sca¬ 
brous,  stem-ones  oblong-lanceolate,  entire,  pointed,  radical- 
ones  stalked,  oblong,  serrate;  involucre  scales  oblong-wedge¬ 
shaped,  blunt,  squarrose.  2  ft.  Blue.  September.  Siberia. 

A.  EMINENS  (distinguished).  Stem  panicled ;  branches  one¬ 
headed  ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  edge  scabrous, 
lower  ones  sub-serrated.  2  ft.  Light  blue.  October.  N.  America. 

A. - viRGiNEYS  (pure- white-rayed).  3  ft.  Whitish- 

yellow.  September.  United  States. 

A.  firmus  (firm).  6  ft.  Red.  August.  N.  America. 

A.  floribundus  (many-flowered).  Stem  smooth  ;  branches 
corymbose,  branchlets  pilose ;  leaves  sub-stem-clasping,  lan¬ 
ceolate,  lower  ones  serrate  ;  involucre  scales  lax,  lanceolate,  im¬ 
bricated.  4  ft.  Purple.  September.  N.  America. 

A. FOLiOLOSTJS  (small-leafy) .  Stem  erect,  downy,  panicled; 
branches  few- flowered ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  tapering  at 
both  ends,  entire,  acuminate ;  involucre  imbricated,  scales 
linear,  acute,  adpressed,  3  ft.  Purplish-blue.  October. 
N.  America. 

A.  GEAMiNiFOliTJS  (grass-leaved).  Branchlets  terminal,  nearly 
naked,  one-headed ;  leaves  narrow-linear,  nerveless,  not  dotted, 
smooth,  erect.  2  feet.  Pale  purple.  October. 

A.  Geaxdiflorts  (large-flowered) .  Stem  branched,  hairy ; 
branches  one-flowered ;  leaves  linear,  stiff,  entire,  rather 
pointed,  sub-stem-clasping,  those  on  branches  reflexed,  edge 
ciliated ;  involucre  scales  linear-lanceolate,  squarrose.  2  ft. 
Blue.  November.  N.  America. 

A.  htjmilis  (humble).  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  entire,  stalked, 
smooth,  edge  hispid  ;  corymbs  diverging  ;  involucre  lax,  im¬ 
bricated.  1  ft.  White.  September.  N.  America. 

A.  hyssop iFOLiiis  (Hyssop-leaved).  Branches  corymbose-fasti¬ 
giate,  pressed  together ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  three-nerved, 
dotted,  pointed,  entire,  edge  scabrous ;  rays  usually  five- 
flowered  ;  involucre  imbricated,  half  length  of  disk.  2  ft. 
Pale  purple.  September.  N.  America. 

A.  TiTfvts  (smooth).  Stem  smooth  ;  branches  simple, usually  one- 
flowered  ;  leaves  stem-clasping,  oblong,  entire,  shining,  radical- 
ones  sub-serrate ;  involucre  imbricated,  leaflets  sub-wedge- 
shaped,  pointed,  point  thickened.  2  ft.  Blue.  September. 

N.  America. 

A.  lAxus  (supple-stalked).  Stem  lax,  panicled ;  leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  edge  scabrous,  lower  ones  sub-serrate, 
stem-ones  reflexed.  2  ft.  White.  October.  N.  America. 

A.  linarifolius  (Toad-flax-leaved).  Stem  branched  above  ; 
branches  spreading,  one-flowered,  fastigiate ;  leaves  linear, 
entire,  keeled,  mucronate,  nerveless,  undotted,  edge  scabrous, 
stem-ones  upright ;  involucre  imbricated,  length  of  disk.  1  ft. 
Pale  blue.  September.  N.  America. 

A.  linifolius  (Flax-leaved).  Branches  leafy,  corymbose-fas¬ 
tigiate  ;  leaves  linear,  entire,  nerveless,  dotted,  scabrous,  spread¬ 
ing,  reflexed  ;  involucre  imbricate  ;  ray  length  of  disk.  2  ft. 
White.  July.  N.  America. 

A.  LtrsiTANicus  (Spanish).  1  ft.  Blue.  June.  Spain. 


A.  ritxurians  (luxuriant).  5  ft.  Blue.  September.  North 
America. 

A.  II ac hop h y Liu s  (large-leaved).  Stem  branched,  diffuse; 
leaves  ovate,  stalked,  serrate,  upper  ones  ovate-cordate,  sessile, 
lower  ones  cordate,  stalked,  stalks  slightly  bordered ;  involucre 
cylindrical,  closely  imbricated.  2  ft.  White.  August.  North 
America. 

A.  mttltiflorhs  (many-flowered).  Stem  much  branched,  dif¬ 
fuse,  downy ;  branches  one-sided ;  leaves  linear,  entire, 
smootbish ;  involucre  imbricated,  scales  oblong,  squarrose, 
pointed.  3  ft.  White.  September.  N.  America. 

{To  be  continued.) 


STOCKWOOD  PARK. 

The  town  of  Luton,  like  many  others,  built  when  fuel  was 
scarce,  and  no  railways  thought  about  to  equalise  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  the  value  of  that  and  other  commodities,  is  situated  in  a 
snug  hollow,  as  if  for  warmth,  with  the  ground  rising  steeply 
and  abruptly  on  almost  all  sides,  unless  that  marked  by  the 
channel  of  the  Lea,  On  one  of  those  raised  platforms,  not  a  mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  much  nearer  the  neat  buildings 
that  are  fast  occupying  the  hillside,  is  placed  the  plain,  massive 
mansion  of  John  Crawley,  Esq.,  surrounded  by  the  park  on  all 
sides,  which,  and  especially  on  the  north  side,  is  well  supplied 
with  good  specimens  of  Oaks,  Thorns,  and  other  timber.  Just 
beyond  this  north  side  of  the  park,  and  five  or  ten  minutes’  walk 
from  the  mansion,  the  extensive  farm-buildings,  with  steam- 
engine  to  cut,  crush,  grind,  and  saw,  are  situated,  Mr.  Crawley 
taking  great  interest  in  everything  connected  with  farm  stock 
and  farm  cropping. 

With  the  exception  of  the  farm-buildings,  the  whole  of  the 
offices,  stables,  and  kitchen  garden,  with  its  pits,  plants,  and 
forcing-houses,  are  clustered  on  the  east  side  of  the  mansion,  yet 
sufficiently  separated  from  it  and  from  each  other.  These,  again,  are 
all  separated  from  the  pleasure-grounds  to  the  south  by  a  hand¬ 
some  conservative  wall,  about  120  yards  in  length,  half  of  that 
going  in  a  straight  line  eastward  from  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  mansion,  where  the  terrace  3,  in  the  diagram,  terminates,  and 
the  other  half  turning  in  a  bend  northwards,  until  it  meets  the  old 
garden  wall,  going  in  a  straight  line  again  eastward  for  140  yards  ; 
but  60  yards  of  this  being  lowered  and  topped  with  iron-palisad¬ 
ing  in  front  of  a  semi-parallelogram  of  houses,  whilst  from  tne 
rest  of  the  common  wall  the  fruit  toees  have  been  removed,  and 
Ivy  and  creeping  plants  are  taking  their  places.  Allowing  thus 
37  yards  for  the  front  of  the  house,  and  some  40  yards  between 
it  and  the  sunk  fence  on  the  south-west  side,  the  mean  length  will 
be  under  300  yards.  Whilst  the  width  will  vary  from  a  little 
more  than  40  yards  in  front  of  the  mansion  to  60  yards  or  more 
in  front  of  the  palisaded  wall. 

The  youngest  reader,  if  he  make  a  few  lines  with  his  pencil, 
will  at  once  perceive  the  simple  position  of  the  grounds,  and  be 
convinced  that  the  interest  attaching  to  them  cannot  be  owing  to 
their  size  or  natural  variations,  but  to  the  simple  refined  taste 
displayed  in  their  laying-out  and  management. 

Before  entering  the  grounds,  or  garden,  from  the  Luton  side, 
two  things  will  be  apt  to  strike  the  attention  of  a  stranger.  The 
first  is,  that  a  public  path  kept  in  excellent  order  passes  close  to 
the  entrance  of  the  kitchen  garden  and  stables,  and  something 
like  a  hundred  yards  from  the  front  door  of  the  mansion.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  conceal  the  one  from  the  other.  That  path 
must  be  a  great  advantage  as  a  thoroughfare  between  some  parts 
of  Luton  and  adjacent  villages,  and  must  he  a  delightful  walk  to 
those  merely  seeking  healthy  exercise.  I  have  sometimes  re¬ 
gretted,  that,  notwithstanding  sundry  hoops  and  bushes  stuck  in 
here  and  there,  as  quiet  hints  for  passengers  to  be  on  their  good 
behaviour,  little  paths  would  be  made  on  the  grass,  just  as  if  some 
people  felt  a  pleasure  in  doing  what  good  sense,  and  good  taste, 
and  the  doing  as  we  w’ould  he  done  by  would  authoritatively 
forbid.  Some  of  our  rich  commoners,  who  think  much  of  the 
privacy  and  seclusion  of  their  country  mansions,  if  they  could 
not  remove  such  a  path,  might  try  and  turn  it  a  little  further 
from  their  door.  If  this  could  not  be  easily  done,  they  could 
sink  it  low  enough  with  a  wall,  or  embankment,  on  each  side, 
so  that  the  tallest  man  in  walking  along  could  see  little  but  the 
sky,  and  the  tops  of  the  trees.  At  present  there  seems  with  the 
general  public  to  be  a  growing  tenacity  in  maintaining  old  path¬ 
ways.  A  right,  however,  will  never  be  less  a  right  when  it  is  not 
overstrained  or  abused.  Even  under  present  circumstances,  a 
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few  evergreens,  thinly  scattered  would  break,  if  not  conceal,  the 
outline  of  the  front  of  the  mansion. 

The  second  thing  is,  that  from  that  pathway,  and  also  the 
approach,  the  naked  boundary  wall  on  the  north-eastern  side  of 
the  kitchen  garden  is  rather  obtrusively  apparent.  Line  timber 
trees  come  so  near  that  wall  that  it  would  be  no  use  covering  it 
with  fruit  trees,  and  then  they  too  would  need  another  fence 
from  cattle,  which  might  be  again  as  obtrusive.  Even  on  a  fine 
summer  day  the  old-looking  wall  can  hardly  be  considered  an 
eye-sore,  as  the  same  utility  demonstrates  the  fitness  and  appro¬ 
priateness.  Nevertheless,  green  would  be  more  pleasant  to  the 
eye  than  dirty  brick,  and  a  covering  of  Ivy  allowed  to  grow  some¬ 
what  wildly  would  do  no  harm  to  the  wall,  but  keep  it  drier  and 
warmer  for  the  tender  fruit  trees  on  the  opposite  side. 

Few  places  have  been  so  much  improved  within  a  short  period 
as  Stockwood.  It  used  to  be  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  vege¬ 
tables  and  the  fino  fruit  against  the  garden  Avails.  In  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  the  late  Mr.  Crawley  became  an  enthusiastic 
gardener.  A  series  of  excellent  pits  for  Pines,  Melons,  and  other 
purposes  were  erected,  heated  bottom  and  top  with  hot  water. 
Two  ranges  of  houses  were  also  put  up,  forming  the  end  and  side 
of  a  parallelogram  in  the  kitchen  garden,  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Busby,  whose  name  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  Golden  Hamburgh  Grape.  The  west  and  south  Avails  of  the 
garden  formed  the  other  lines  of  the  parallelogram,  thus  enclosing 
a  large  space  of  ground  between  the  glass  and  the  said  walls. 
Travelling  much  on  the  continent,  Mr.  Crawley  sent  everything 
in  the  way  of  fruit  and  flowers  he  deemed  neAV  and  desirable. 
Many  splendid  Roses  Avere  thus  sent,  as  Avell  as  Camellias,  &c. 
The  present  proprietor  is  also,  along  with  his  lady,  passionately 
fond  of  Roses,  &c.  Notwithstanding  these  improvements,  the 
floAver  garden  remained  as  it  had  long  been,  and  was  not  allowed 
to  be  altered ;  most  likely  from  a  laudable  feeling  of  respect  for 
old  associations.  With  the  exception  of  the  terrace  3,  in  fig.  1, 
and  the  park  8,  a  person  now  would  hardly  recognise  the  flower 
garden.  It  was  much  the  same  width  as  at  present  opposite  the 
house,  and  was  bounded  by  an  iron  fence,  but  extended  little 
farther  eastwards  than  the  first  straight  line  of  the  conservative 
wall ;  the  wider  space  of  lawn  now  between  the  palisaded  wall 
and  the  sunk  fence  being  then  an  orchard.  The  chief  feature  of 
the  old  flower  garden  consisted  not  so  much  in  arrangement  or 
in  the  size  of  the  beds,  as  extra  large  or  small,  as  in  the  fact  that 
all  the  massive  large  beds,  and  filled  with  evergreens  chiefly,  Avith 
room  for  flowering  herbaceous  plants  here  and  there,  were  placed 
next  the  sloping  bank  4,  which  sloped  more  then  than  now  ;  and 
the  small  beds,  which  alone  permitted  of  being  grouped  in  the  now 
fashionable  mode,  were  scattered  outside  near  the  fence.  These 
were  not.  only  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  wind  from  the  open 
park,  but,  planted  ever  so  well,  they  always  presented  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  effect  from  the  tei’race.  First,  because  there  was  no 
background  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
masses  of  large  clumps  with  their  shrubs  came  between  them  and 
the  eye. 

Lines  supposed  to  pass  through  centre  of  house  and  flower 
garden. 

Fig.  1. 

1  2  3 


4 


1 .  Ground  of  park  slightly  declining  to  the  main  entrance,  Avliich  points 

to  the  north-west. 

2.  Width  of  house,  about  tAvcnty-fivc  yards. 

3.  Terrace  of  asphalt  and  grass,  nine  yards  wide. 

4.  Bank  of  turf,  about  four  feet  deep  and  eight  feet  on  slope,  with  a 

flight  of  stone  steps,  and  vases  at  the  side,  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  house,  fromAvhence  a  straight  walk  passes  and  joins  the  boundary 
walk  6,  at  three  or  four  yards  from  the  sunk  fence.  On  each  side  of 
this  walk  proceeding  from  the  steps,  a  group  of  flower-beds  is  placed, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

5.  Level  lawn,  on  which  fioAver-groups  aro  placed,  thirty-four  yards 

from  bank  to  fence. 

6.  Walk  eight  feet  wide. 

7.  Sunk  brick  wall  four  feet  and  a  half  deep. 

8.  Part  of  park  beyond,  ground  gently  rising. 

Despairing  of  satisfying  himself  or  anybody  else  under  such 
circumstances,  Mr.  Busby  had  the  space  in  front  of  the  houses 
laid  down  in  grass,  and  there  he  had  two  separate  groups  of 
flower-beds,  one  for  Yerbenas,  and  the  other  for  varieties  in 
masses,  with  small  circles  dotted  in  the  wide  places  on  the  grass 
for  holding  anything  peculiarly  new  or  striking.  These  beds 
were  generally  so  attractive  that  I  could  not  help,  on  friendly 


visits,  expressing  my  Avish,  that  by  means  of  a  short  wall  and 
arched  doorways  at  the  ends  of  the  houses,  the  view  of  the  kitchen 
garden  should  be  quite  shut  out  from  this  new  flower  garden, 
that  the  fruit  trees  should  be  removed  from  the  west  wall,  and 
floAvering  plants  placed  against  that  wall,  and  the  border  be 
devoted  to  ornamental  purposes  ;  and  that  the  wall  on  the  south 
sido  should  beloAvered  to  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  in  height,  be 
coped  with  stone  and  decorated  with  vases ;  and  the  orchard  then  in 
front  turned  into  a  pleasure-ground,  with  a  gate  in  the  centre  com¬ 
municating  with  the  outside  and  inside.  I  do  not  know  wrho  the 
artist  was  that  was  ultimately  called  in  ;  but  these  ideas  have  since 
been  carried  out  to  the  letter,  with  the  exception  that  a  stout 
iron  railing  is  on  the  top  of  the  low  wall  instead  of  vases — a  plan 
that  can  only  be  justified  under  the  circumstances,  on  the  plea  of 
security,  and  the  public  pathway  referred  to  being  so  near.  What 
used  to  be  the  fruit-tree  borders  are  now  occupied  with  fine 
specimens  and  a  very  large  collection  of  Roses.  The  orchard  is 
now  an  excellent  lawn  ;  and  just  opposite  the  gateway  in  the  wall, 
or  nearly  so,  is  a  beautiful  rosery,  with  groups  of  fine  shrubs 
round  it,  and  lighted  up  with,  perhaps,  just  enough  of  pretty 
plants  of  Weeping  Willow. 

To  prevent  returning  to  the  matter,  I  may  mention  that  this 
enclosed  flower  garden  has  been  planted  in  the  general  way,  by 
Mr.  Peacock,  and,  no  doubt,  looked  well  ;  but  as  its  circum¬ 
stances  are  quite  different  from  the  garden  in  front  of  the  mansion, 
it  struck  me  that  to  produce  variety  the  planting  and  arrange¬ 
ment  should  also  be  different.  For  instance  :  if  each  of  these  little 
circles  had  a  large,  massive,  single  specimen,  a  distinctive  feature 
would  be  apparent — one  that  ere  long  will  be  as  much  thought  of 
and  considered  more  artistic  than  mere  flat  beds  of  colour. 

So  far  as  I  recollect,  the  enlarging  and  altering  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds  have  been  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  present 
proprietor.  The  best  things,  especially  in  the  way  of  evergreens, 
were  saved  and  thrown  into  groups.  Massive  groups  of  the  best 
Rhododendrons  have  been  planted  on  the  lawn,  Avhere  the  orchard 
used  to  be,  and  fine  large  single  specimens  of  Araucaria,  Cedrus 
Deodara,  Cryptomeria,  Taxodium,  and  the  best  of  the  Pine  tribe, 
as  Finns  insignis ,  excelsa,  australis,  Lambertiana,  Abies  Doug - 
lasii,  Menziesii,  Morinda,  Ficea  nobilis ,  Finsapo,  Nordmanniana, 
&c.  These  are  planted  so  as  to  have  room  to  grow  ;  and  the 
groups  of  evergreens,  Rhododendrons,  &c.,  are  separated  by  such 
wide  glades  of  turf,  that  the  whole  has  a  light,  airy  appearance. 
From  the  extreme  east-end,  from  a  seat  under  a  fine  Oak  tree,  a 
good  peep  through  these  glades  is  obtained  of  the  flower-masses 
in  front  of  the  house. 

Nothwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old  state¬ 
ment  that  few  men  can  accomplish  a  work  that  is  above  or 
beyond  criticism,  whilst  anybody  can  criticise.  Well,  placed 
among  the  anybodies,  I  may  state  that  there  are  two  or  three 
things  I  should  have  liked  to  see  different.  First.  A  separation 
lias  been  made  between  the  park  entrance-front  and  the  pleasure- 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  house  by  a  raised  mound  of  earth,  covered 
with  evergreens  and  rock-plants.  This  is  a  great  improvement  to 
what  formerly  existed ;  but,  considering  the  massiveness  of  the 
mansion,  a  stone  wall  from  the  corner  of  the  house  to  join  the 
sunk  fence  Avould  have  been  more  in  character.  That  might  have 
been  topped  Avith  evergreens  as  at  the  Hyde.  A  gate  at  the 
corner,  to  appear  as  if  of  stone,  or  of  massive  iron  bronzed, 
would  be  more  like  the  house  than  a  simple  Avire  gate.  Secondly. 
The  flower  garden,  as  seen  from  the  windows  and  terrace,  would 
have  been  more  telling  if  it  had  a  background  of  single 
specimens,  or  groups  of  evergreens.  At  present  the  eye  sweeps 
over  the  beds  with  nothing  but  the  narrow  grass  verge  between 
the  walk  and  the  sunk  fence,  and  the  bare  park  beyond  to  give 
relief.  Lately,  some  largish  groups  of  Pinuses  have  been  planted 
in  the  park,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sunk  fence ;  and  what¬ 
ever  else  they  may  do,  they  will  help  to  give  that  relief  of  a  back¬ 
ground  as  they  grow  up.  To  be  convinced  of  the  advantage  of 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  leave  the  terrace  and  notice  the  same 
beds  under  similar  conditions  from  the  park,  with  the  green  grass 
bank  and  the  house  as  a  background,  or  to  stand  on  the  lawn  a 
good  distance  on  the  east  side  of  the  beds,  there  being  a  back¬ 
ground  on  their  west  side  of  single  trees  and  groups  of  ever¬ 
greens.  Thirdly.  This  Arant  of  a  background  can  hardly  be 
avoided,  owing  to  the  beds  occupying  the  space  between  the 
bank  and  surrounding  walk,  and  the  nearness  of  that  walk, 
averaging,  three  or  four  yards  from  the  sunk  fence.  I  need  not 
repeat  what  I  have  several  times  said  of  the  seeming  incongruity 
of  sinking  a  wall  as  a  concealed  boundary,  and  then  taking  a 
Avalk  so  near  to  it  that  you  cannot  help  seeing  it,  and  looking 
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•upon  the  ditch  thus  formed.  Were  the  wall  not  only  sunk, 
but  raised  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  above  the  lawn  level,  a  clearly 
defined  boundary,  ornamental  or  otherwise,  would  at  once  be 
apparent,  about  which  there  could  be  no  mistake.  Were  it 
necessary  that  the  pleasure-grounds  should  not  be  more  ex¬ 
tended,  that  at  the  front  of  the  house  might  have  been  widened, 
and  less  taken  in  at  the  eastern  end.  The  fence  would  then  have 
been  a  ha-ha  in  earnest ;  and  a  few  single  specimens,  and  several 
small  groups,  would  have  acted  as  a  background,  and  not  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  view  of  the  park. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


Simple  mode  of  showing  the  grouping  of  fig.  2,  by  straight  lines  instead  of 
engraving  the  clumps.  This  would  convey  a  better  idea  than  mere  de¬ 
scription,  and  I  fear  that  engraving  even  rough  plans  would  he  ex¬ 
pensive.  , 

The  reader  will  follow  all  this  the  better,  if  he  will  suppose  the 
line,  fig.  1,  going  through  the  centre  of  the  flower  garden,  with 
two  groups,  both  the  same  as  fig.  2,  one  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  wralk,  and  occupying  the  space  between  the  boundary  walk 
and  the  grass  bank,  with  a  sufficiency  of  lawn  all  round  them. 
As  first  made  in  Mr.  Busby’s  time,  the  figure  was  more  artistic, 
there  being  at  least  two  Prince’s  Eeathers  with  a  centre  and  two 
spreading  wings,  and  it  was  found  difficult  at  times  to  get  these 
three  or  four  joined  figures  exactly  the  same  in  height.  Mr.  Pea¬ 
cock  has  altered  the  figure  into  one  more  simple,  and  I  think  more 
telling,  just  because  of  its  simplicity;  and  every  clump  being  dis¬ 
tinct  in  itself,  as  much  variety  of  colour  as  possible  is  thrown  in, 
compatible  with  a  cross-balancing  system  of  planting.  Each 


group  is  distinct  in  itself,  and  not  a  reflex  of  the  other.  That  on 
the  west  side  of  the  walk  is  as  follows  : — 

I.  An  elegant  roundish  basin,  some  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  similar  to  those  shown  at  Chiswick  last  season  by  Seeley, 
with  Frpgmore  Scarlet , — the  white  material  of  the  sides  taming 
down  the  scarlet  sufficiently. 

2.  Yellow  Calceolaria. 

3.  Prince  of  Orange  Calceolaria, 

4.  Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium. 

5.  ditto  ditto. 

6.  White  Ivy-leaved  Geranium,  and  Mrs.  llolford  white  Ver¬ 

bena  mixed. 

7.  ditto  ditto. 

8.  Putteridge  dark  Petunia. 

9.  Countess  of  FAlesmere  Petunia. 

10.  Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium,  and  Geant  des  Batailles 
Verbena,  mixed. 

II.  Mangles'  Geranium,  and  Model  Verbena. 

12.  Lobelia  speciosa. 

13.  Mrs.  Parsons  Verbena,  bluish  purple. 

Here,  on  account  of  the  white  centre,  &c.,  4  and  5,  might  have 
been  Petunias  without  any  disadvantage.  The  other  side  was 
thus  planted  : — 

1.  Frogmore  Scarlet. 

2.  Ariosto  Verbena. 

3.  Superba  Petunia,  fine  small  dark. 

4.  Yellow  Calceolaria, 

5.  ditto. 

6.  Lobelia  speciosa. 

7.  Miss  Nightingale  Heliotrope. 

8.  Pink  Ivy-leaved  Geranium,  and  variegated  Pink,  mixed. 

9.  ditto. 

10.  Golden  Chain  Geranium. 

11.  ditto. 

12.  Frogmore  Improved  Scarlet  Geranium. 

13.  ditto. 

These  groups  were  well  done,  the  beds  of  one  colour  being 
more  telling  than  the  mixed  ones  ;  and  whilst  all  were  fair  and 
some  very  fine,  the  bed  of  Ariosto  Verbena  was  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  symmetrical  bed  of  that  flower  I  ever  saw,  and  Mr.  Pea¬ 
cock  told  us  it  grew  so  almost  naturally,  with  scarcely  any  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  way  of  pegging  or  training. 

The  conservative  wall  is  clothed  with  Magnolias,  Bignonias, 
Ceanothuses,  Roses,  Clematis,  &c.,  and  a  narrow  border  in  front 
is  ribboned,  but  not  thickly,  so  that  the  individual  plant  can  be 
seen  thus  forming  a  variety  in  the  modes.  Opposite  the  pallisaded 
walls,  a  row  of  tall  Hollyhocks  were  grown  with  Dahlias,  Cal¬ 
ceolarias,  and  Geraniums,  and  blue  Campanula  Carpatica  and 
Golden  Chain  in  front.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  this 
long  row  of  Campanula  was  so  fine,  that  we  are  sure  if  om- 
friend  Mr.  Beaton  had  seen  it,  he  would  have  owned  that  it 
could  be  managed  out  of  Suffolk. 

I  have  left  no  room  to  chronicle  matters  inside  the  walls, 
further  than  to  say  that  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  were  a 
good  crop  ;  that  Pears,  &c.,  on  dwarf  standards  this  season  were 
thin,  that  a  fine  espalier  plant  of  the  Amzvell-souring  Apple  is 
about  seventy  feet  in  lengl  h  ;  that  Pine- Apple  plants  were  healthy 
and  productive,  and  the  range  of  plant-houses  well  stored  with 
gay  flowers.  This  range  is  as  near  as  may  be  a  model  for  grow¬ 
ing  and  showing  off  plants,  and  is  heated  so  as  have  stove  plants 
at  one  end  and  greenhouse  plants  in  the  other  half.  Width  about 
fourteen  feet ;  span  roof;  height  of  sides  six  feet,  fully  half  of  glass, 
made  to  open,  and  ventilators  also  in  the  wall,  close  to  the  heat¬ 
ing  pipes ;  roof  in  two  sashes,  top  one  made  to  slide ;  shelf  on 
two  sides,  twenty  inches  wide ;  pathway  three  feet,  and  centre 
flat-table  five  feet  wide,  that  table  being  about  three  feet 
from  the  floor.  Close  to  these  in  the  same  line  is  another  range 
of  a  house  divided  in  two,  sunk  a  little  in  the  ground,  and  with 
means  of  giving  bottom  heat  to  a  pit  in  the  centre,  as  well  as 
pipes  for  atmospheric  heat.  Vines  are  growing  in  these  houses, 
aud  Eigs,  &c.,  in  the  beds.  In  these  beds  fine  specimens  of 
Roses  were  grown,  but  they  required  such  coolness  as  to  interfere 
with  the  Grapes.  The  fine  plants  have,  therefore,  been  turned 
out,  and  the  Grapes  are  this  season  very  good  in  consequence. 
The  short  end  of  the  parallelogram  consists  also  of  two  houses, 
but  lean-tos.  One  of  these  is  divided  so  as  to  make  a  Peach-house 
at  one  end,  and  the  other  is  an  omnium  gatherum  for  all  sorts  of 
early  fruit,  there  being  a  pit  for  fermenting  matter  in  the  centre, 
Vines  planted  in  front,  and  Nectarines,  Peaches,  and  Eigs  on  the 
back  wall.  The  roots  of  the  front  Vines  were  raised  and  fresh 
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planted  in  August,  the  house  being  shaded  a  little  at  first.  Mr. 
Peacock  is  not  afraid  of  this  process.  The  other  house  is  a  large 
vinery  for  late  fruit,  with  the  floor  all  flagged.  Mr.  Bushy, 
though  growing  fine  crops,  thought  the  leaves  were  too  large. 
Mr.  Peacock  also  thought  the  roots  were  too  deep,  and  raised  and 
replanted  the  roots  in  fresh  soil  last  September,  using  abundance 
of  broken  bones  from  the  kennel.  The  Yines  have  carried  a  full, 
well-coloured  crop  this  season,  and  may  be  expected  to  improve. 
The  roots  of  the  early  house  will  now  be  making  growth  freely. 
The  border  made  last  autumn  from  the  fresh  turf,  &c.,  employed, 
fermented  a  little  and  gave  a  gentle  heat,  perceptible  on  applying 
the  hand  to  the  trial-stick  for  many  weeks  afterwards. 

R.  Eish. 


FRUITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(Continued  from,  page  10.) 


PEARS. 

Brown  Admiral.  See  Summer  Archduke. 

Brown  Beurre  ( Beurre  Gris ;  Beurre  Doree ;  Beurre 
d’Amboise  ;  Beurre  Roux;  Beurre  du  Roi ;  Beurre  de 
Terwerenne ;  Badham’s;  Isambert  leBon). — Fruit  large, 
obovate.  Skin  yellowish-green,  almost  entirely  covered 
with  thin  brown  russet,  and  faintly  tinged  with  reddish- 
brown  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Eye  small  and  open, 
set  in  an  even,  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  set 
in  a  small,  round  cavity,  with  generally  a  fleshy  lip  on 
one  side.  Flesh  greenish-white  under  the  skin,  but  yel¬ 
lowish  at  the  centre,  tender,  buttery,  with  a  rich  piquant 
flavour  and  musky  aroma. 

A  well-known  pear  of  first-rate  excellence,  ripe  in 
October.  The  tree  requires  to  be  grown  against  a  wall 
to  have  the  fruit  in  perfection  ;  but  it  succeeds  very  well 
as  a  dwarf  in  a  warm  situation. 

Buchanan’s  Spring  Beurre.  See  Yerulam. 

Bujaleuf.  See  Virgouleuse. 

Bujiarda.  See  Summer  Thorn. 

De  Bure.  See  Bellissime  d’  Hirer. 

Burgermeester. — Fruit  large,  oblong  or  pyramidal, 
curved,  and  very  uneven  on  the  surface  ;  round  at  the 
apex  and  knobbed  about  the  stalk.  Skin  yellowish- 
green,  entirely  covered  with  rough  russet.  Eye  very 
small,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  ob¬ 
liquely  inserted.  Flesh  yellowish,  melting,  juicy  and 
sweet,  with  a  fine  musky  flavour. 

A  good  second-rate  pear,  ripe  in  November. 

De  Cadet.  See  Bergamotte  Cadet. 

Caillot  Rosat  ( English  Caillot  Rosat ;  King  Pear). 
— Fruit  above  medium  size,  pyriform.  Skin  smooth, 
greenish-yellow  in  the  shade,  and  quite  covered  with  a 
brownish-red  cheek  and  streaks  of  brighter  red  on  the 
side  next  the  sun.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  shallow  cavhy. 
Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Flesh  tender,  very 
juicy  and  melting,  sweet,  and  nicely  perfumed. 

A  nice  early  pear,  ripe  in  August ;  and  the  tree  is  an 
excellent  bearer.  This  is  not  the  Caillot  Rosat  of  the 
French,  which  is  the  same  as  our  Summer  Rose. 

Calebasse  (Beurre  de  Payence  ;  Calebasse  d’  Hollande  ; 
Pitt’s  Calebasse). — Fruit  medium  sized,  oblong,  undu¬ 
lating  in  its  outline.  Skin  yellow,  covered  with  thin 
grey  russet  in  the  shade,  and  cinnamon-coloured  russet 
next  the  sun.  Eye  open.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
obliquely  inserted,  with  a  fleshy  lip  on  one  side.  Flesh 
crisp,  juicy,  rich,  and  sugary.  Rip.e  in  October. 

Calebasse  Bose.  See  Beurre  Bose. 

Calebasse  Carafon.  See  Calebasse  Grosse. 

Calebasse  Delvigne.  —  Fruit  above  medium  size, 
pyriform.  Skin  yellow,  strewed  with  cinnamon-coloured 
russet.  Eye  open,  with  stout  segments,  set  in  a  shallow 
basin.  Stalk  short  and  stout.  Flesh  white,  rather  coarse¬ 


grained,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  rich  and  perfumed  flavour. 
Ripe  in  October. 

Calebasse  d’Ete.—  Fruit  medium  sized,  pyramidal. 
Skin  yellow,  covered  with  brown  russet.  Flesh  white, 
half-melting,  very  juicy  and  sweet.  A  good  early  pear, 
ripe  in  September. 

Calebasse  Grosse  ( Calebasse  Carafon;  Calebasse 
Mon  sire ;  Calebasse  Monstrueuse  du  Nord ;  Calebasse 
Roy  ale ;  Triomphe  de  lias  sell  ;  Van  Marum). — Fruit, 
very  large,  sometimes  measuring  six  inches  long,  pyra¬ 
midal.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  considerably  covered  with 
dark  grey  russet  in  the  shade,  and  entirely  covered  with 
light  brown  russet  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Eye  small, 
set  in  a  pretty  deep  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long.  Flesh 
coarse-grained,  crisp,  juicy,  and  sweet.  Ripe  in  October. 
Its  size  is  its  only  recommendation. 

Calebasse  d’Hollande.  Sec  Calebasse. 

Calebasse  Monstre.  See  Calebasse  Gh'osse. 

Calebasse  Monstrueuse  de  Nord.  See  Calebasse  Grosse. 

Calebasse  Royale.  See  Calebasse  Grosse. 

Calebasse  Sterckmans.  See  Beurre  Sterckmans. 

Calebasse  Tottgard. — Fruit  medium  sized,  sometimes 
large,  pyramidal  and  curved,  uneven  in  its  outline.  Skin 
greenish-yellow,  entirely  covered  with  brown  russet. 
Stalk  short  and  thick.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  crisp, 
juicy,  and  sweet.  Ripe  in  October  and  November. 

Calebasse  Vas3e.  See  Beurre  de  Capiaumont. 

De  Cambron.  See  Glou  Morceau. 

Canning.  See  Raster  Beurre. 

Canning  d’Hiver.  See  Raster  Beurre. 

Capiaumont.  See  Beurre  de  Capiaumont. 

Captif  de  St.  Helene.  See  NapoUon. 

Cassaxte  de  Mars. — Fruit  produced  in  clusters,  below 
medium  size,roundish-obovate.  Skin  deep  yellow,  speckled 
and  traced  with  light  brown  russet.  Eye  large,  and  wide 
open.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  inserted  without  de¬ 
pression.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  crisp  and  breaking, 
juicy,  sweet,  and  richly  flavoured. 

An  excellent  pear  for  so  late  in  the  season.  Ripe  in 
April  and  May. 

Catillac  ( Bon  Chretien  d’ Amiens ;  Chartreuse;  Grand 
Mon  argue  ;  Gros  Gilot  ;  Monstrueuse  de  Landes  ;  Teton 
de  Venus;  Bell  Pear ;  Pound  Pear). — Fruit  very  large, 
flatly  turbinate.  Skin  at  first  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
changing  to  lemon-yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  brownish-red 
next  the  sun,  and  covered  with  numerous  large  russet 
specks.  Eye  open.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Flesh 
white,  crisp,  gritty,  and  with  a  musky  flavour. 

One  of  the  best  stewing  pears,  in  use  from  December 
to  April. 

Catinka. — Fruit  medium  sized,  obovate.  Skin  of  a 
fine  deep  lemon-yellow  colour,  thickly  covered  with  large 
cinnamon-coloured  freckles  and  tracings  of  russet.  Eye 
rather  small,  and  open.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long.  Flesh  yellowish,  melting,  but  slightly  gritty,  juicy, 
very  sugary,  with  a  rich  full  flavour,  and  a  fine  aroma  of 
the  rose. 

A  very  first-rate  pear,  with  rich  saccharine  juice,  ripe 
in  December. 

Chambers’  Large.  See  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain. 

Chambrette.  See  Virgouleuse. 

Charles  d’Autriche. — Fruit  large,  roundish,  hand¬ 
some,  and  regularly  formed.  Skin  greenish-yellow, 
thickly  covered  with  russety  specks  and  thin  patches  of 
grey  russet ;  and  with  a  few  streaks  of  faint  red  on  the 
side  next  the  sun.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  smooth  shallow' 
basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  scarcely  at  all  depressed. 
Hesh  tender,  half-buttery  and  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  and 
richly  flavoured. 

^  A  dessert  pear,  ripe  in  October.  This  name  is  by  the 
I  rench  sometimes  applied  to  Napoleon,  but  erroneously. 

Charles  Van  Hooghten. — Fruit  large,  roundish-oval, 
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.even  In  its  outline.  Skin  of  a  uniform  straw  colour, 
(Considerably  covered  with  large  russety  dots,  and  traces 
(Of  pale  brown  russet.  Eye  wide  open.  Stalk  an  inch 
long,  slender.  Flesh  white,  coarse-grained,  gritty,  half- 
melting,  and  not  very  juicy  ;  sweet,  sugary,  and  rather 
richly  flavoured,  and  'with  a  musky  perfume,  Ripe  in  the 
.end  of  October  and  November. 

Charlotte  de  Brouwer. — Fruit  large,  roundish,  in- 
'dining  to  ovate,  similar  in  shape  to  a  large  Ne  plus  Meuris. 
Skin  entirely  covered  with  a  coat  of  light  brown  russet, 
with  a  little  of  the  yellow  ground  shining  through  on  the 
shaded  side.  Eye  very  small,  with  short,  erect  segments. 
Stalk  very  short,  placed  in  a  knobbed  cavity.  Flesh 
white,  half-melting,  and  rather  crisp,  very  juicy,  but  very 
astringent.  Eipe  in  October  and  November. 

Charnock  ( Drummond ;  Early  Charnock ;  Scot’s 
Cornuck). — Fruit  small,  pyriform.  Skin  greenish-yellow 
in  the  shade,  and  entirely  covered  with  dark  dull  red 
next  the  sun.  Eye  small  and  open.  Stalk  fleshy,  obliquely 
inserted.  Flesh  yellowish,  lialf-buttery,  juicy,  sweet, 
and  with  a  high  aroma. 

A  Scotch  dessert  pear,  ripe  in  September,  but  soon 
becomes  mealy. 

Chartreuse.  See  Catillac. 

Cliaulis.  See  Mcssire  Jean. 

(To  be  continued .) 


PLANTS  FOR  THE  BACK  WALL  OF  A  SMALL 
GREENHOUSE. 

On  the  back  wall  of  my  little  conservatory  is  a  border  or  pit, 
eight  feet  long  by  two  feet  broad.  The  wail  behind  is  six  feet 
high  to  the  foot  of  the  rafters.  On  this  I  have  in  the  centre  an 
Ivy-leaved  Geranium,  which  has  grown  so  obstreperously  rampant 
that  I  have  served  it  with  notice  to  quit.  I  shall  give  it  a  first- 
rate  character,  however,  for  a  roomy  situation.  On  one  side  of 
the  Geranium  I  have  Clematis  Sieboldi,  which  lias  run  up  the 
wall  and  half  the  rafter  this  season,  and  bloomed  famously.  On 
the  other  side  Tacsonia  ignea,  raised  from  seed  in  spring  last 
year.  It  has  three  stems,  say  ten  feet  long,  and  plenty  of  foliage, 
but  not  the  slightest  hint  of  a  flower !  I  mean  to  give  it  another 
year,  and  then  enter  it  among  my  select  list  of  humbugs.  Owing 
to  my  stupidity  or  the  enterprise  of  your  London  nurserymen  I 
have  had  to  make  a  good  many  entries  there  of  late.  But  that 
is  not  what  I  was  to  consult  you  about.  It  is  to  decide  for  me 
among  the  candidates  put  in  nomination  for  the  vacant  place  of 
Geranium  Ivy-leaf.  The  candidates  in  my  mind  are  : — 1,  Physi- 
anthus  albus,  a  climber  I  saw  the  other  day  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  with  which  I  can  find  no  one  acquainted,  and  in  no  cata¬ 
logue.  It  has  a  leaf  not  unlike  Hardenbergia  monoyihglla ;  and 
its  flowers,  wdiioh  are  profuse  from  the  axils,  are  pure  white,  and 
the  exact  shape  of  the  prettiest  vase  you  can  imagine.  2,  Eugenia 
Ugni.  This  will  not  do  out  of  doors  here  (Dundee) ;  and  as  I  have 
a  largish  plant  which  seems  supplicating  more  pot-room,  it  occurs 
to  me  the  back  border  would  be  clover  to  it.  3,  1  have  seen  a 
Heliotrope  look  well  on  a  similar  position  :  its  fragrance  would 
be  an  object  if  I  could  be  sure  it  would  not  get  naked  or  unsightly 
at  times.  Such  are  my  candidates  (in  the  conservative  interest) ; 
but  if  you  will  kindly  bring  forward  another,  and  put  him  in 
.over  their  heads  I  shall  not  demur. 

When  you  are  in  the  way  of  answering,  would  you  permit  me 
to  ornament  the  edge  or  whole  surface  of  the  border  aforesaid  by 
small  bulbs  or  Mignonette  for  early  spring  effect,  or  would  such 
a  practice  rob  or  injure  the  roots  of  the  climbers  ?  The  house,  I 
should  say,  is  kept  just  clear  of  frost  in  winter. — Mac. 

[As  your  conservatory  is  small,  the  Tacsonia  would  bo  rather 
rampant,  and  would  bloom  better  on  the  rafters  than  against  the 
back  wall.  Ripen  these  shoots  as  well  as  you  can  by  refraining 
from  watering.  Nip  out  the  points  in  December,  and  a  foot  or 
so  of  the  end  of  the  shoot  in  spring ;  and  most  likely  the  young 
shoots  next  season  will  show  bloom.  In  such  a  house  the  Helio¬ 
trope  would  be  apt  to  look  bare  by  losing  its  foliage  in  winter. 
Whatever  plant  you  use  you  should,  by  brick  divisions,  give  it  a 
place  to  itself,  so  that  you  can  treat  the  roots  just  as  you  wish. 
The  Acacia  armata  would  cover  the  wall  nicely  with  its  dark- 
green  foliage  in  winter,  and  its  yellow  flowers  in  spring.  The 


Physiantlius  we  know  very  well,  and  we  fear  it  would  be  rather 
rampant.  Its  seed-veesel  is  as  singular  as  the  flowers.  Eor 
winter  blooming  we  would  prefer  IlaLrolhamnus  elegans ;  for 
summer  blooming  the  sweet  Mandevilla  stiaveolens.  Unless 
your  Eugenia  were  pretty  well  up  the  back  wall,  it  would  scarcely 
get  light  enough.  We  would  prefer  giving  it  a  larger  pot,  so 
that  we  could  give  it  a  sunny  spot  in  winter,  even.  We  would 
also  grow  Mignonette  in  pots  instead  of  sowing  it  on  such  a 
border,  as  it  too  would  damp  in  winter  from  being  so  far  from 
the  light.  We  should  not  have  the  same  objection  to  bulbs  ;  but 
we  should  bring  them  on  in  small  pots  first,  and  place  them  in 
the  pots  on  the  border,  and  cover  all  over  neatly  with  moss. 
This,  with  care  in  watering,  would  not  interfere  at  all  with  the 
roots  in  the  border.  Eor  neatness  and  beauty  why  not  cover  the 
back  wall  with  Camellias  ?] 


PLANTING  SPRING-FLOWERING  BULBS. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  us  whether  we  ought  to  understand 
from  your  observations  on  spring  bulbs  that  it  is  better  to  place 
Tulip  roots  in  the  ground  in  September,  and  afterwards  dig  them 
up  and  transplant  them  than  to  keep  them  dry  until  November, 
and  then  plant  them  where  they  are  to  bloom  ? — C.  W. 

[Decidedly  better  to  put  Tulips  and  every  kind  of  spring 
flowering  bulbs  into  the  ground  in  September,  and  by  November 
two-thirds  of  the  bulk  of  their  roots  will  have  been  made.  Some 
kinds  will  flower  better  that  way,  and  some  not ;  but  all  of  them 
will  make  a  greater  number  of  offsets  and  stronger  ones,  besides 
adding  considerably  to  the  strength  and  size  of  the  old  bulbs. 
The  old  Tulips  die  when  they  bloom ;  and  when  they  ai'e  kept 
out  of  the  ground  till  November  their  offsets  are  only  half  the 
size  and  strength  they  ought  to  be.  All  our  dwarf  Tulips  make 
flowering  offsets  just  as  good  as  those  we  buy.  A  friend  of  ours 
bought  eight  Hyacinths  in  Haarlem  in  1831,  and  kept  them  till 
he  died  in  1853.  His  method  wa3  to  have  them  in  the  ground 
by  the  last  week  in  August.  The  offsets  from  these  eight 
“  roots  ”  filled  his  own  beds  and  borders,  and  he  had  abundance 
to  give  away.  The  bedding  system  will  not  admit  of  spring 
bulbs  being  planted  at  the  proper  time ;  but  direct  experiments 
to  prove  the  plan  under  our  own  eye  have  proved  conclusively 
that  all  these  bulbs  can  be  lifted  from  November  to  the  end  of 
February  without  the  smallest  hurt  to  them  or  to  their  offspring. 
Our  Tulips  for  the/  vases  are  generally  an  inch  in  leaf  above 
ground  before  we  put  them  up  in  the  vases  at  the  end  of  February. 
Our  plan  is  to  make  beds  in  the  framing  ground  of  sifted,  light, 
rich  odds  and  ends  of  composts,  old  linings,  dead  rotten  vegetable 
refuse,  and  all  the  balls  of  Cockscombs,  Balsams,  Cinerarias, 
Primulas,  and  what  we  shake  off  at  pottings.  The  beds  of  this 
are  four  or  five  inches  thick,  and  on  a  hard  bottom,  which  is 
essential  to  the  safe  lifting  of  the  bulbs  whenever  the  beds  are 
ready  for  them,  and  the  weather  is  mild  and  suitable  for  the 
work  of  transplanting.  But  there  is  another  advantage  in  buying 
the  bulbs  as  soon  as  they  come  over — one  gets  the  best  “roots.”] 


PROTECTING  PEACH  TREES  WITH  GLASS- 
PRUNING  EIG  TREES. 

I  live  in  a  part  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  where  Peaches  do  not 
do  well  in  the  open  air,  and  are  a  very  uncertain  crop.  I  have 
heard  of  sashes  being  placed  over  the  trees  against  the  wall, 
and  should  feel  very  much  obliged  if  any  one  reading  this  could 
give  me  some  information  respecting  them.  I  have  a  south  wall, 
over  twenty  feet  high,  near  a  range  of  glass  ;  would  the  sashes  do 
to  range  with  the  last  house,  which  is  fourteen  feet  high  - —  that 
is,  would  Peach  trees  grow  to  that  height,  and  bear  well?  Should 
the  sashes  he  of  wood  or  metal  ?  What  pitch  should  they  have  ? 
and  should  there  be  a  wall  for  them  to  rest  on  at  bottom  ? 

Is  this  the  best  time  of  year  for  pruning  Fig  trees  ? — N.  P. 

[Had  not  so  much  lately  been  said  on  orchard  or  cool  fruit- 
houses  we  would  have  entered  more  on  the  subject  in  detail.  At 
present  we  must  just  shortly  answer  your  questions. 

1.  Fourteen  feet  high  will  not  be  too  high  for  Peaches,  nor  yet 
twenty  feet  either;  but  if  you  wish  the  latter  quickly  filled  you 
must  use  riders  on  the  wall  as  well  as  dwarfs.  Good  dwarfs  will 
in  a  few  years  get  up  to  fourteen  feet ;  but  even  in  that  case 
many  would  use  riders,  removing  them  as  the  dwarfs  grew. 

2.  The  house  may  with  great  propriety  range  with  the  last 
house,  both  as  to  height  and  width.  The  more  form  is  of  no 
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importance.  Sucli  houses  are  about  six  feet  wide  at  Trentham, 
and  ten  feet  upright  glass  in  front,  and  a  hipped  roof  of  glass. 
At  other  places  the  same  principle  is  followed,  only  the  houses 
are  wider.  In  other  places — as  atBicton,  Overstone,  and  Basing 
Park — the  houses  have  the  common  lean-to  form,  and  have  trees 
against  the  back  wall,  and  trees  on  a  low  trellis  in  front,  or  dwarf 
trees  grown  there  either  in  pots  or  planted  out.  All  these  modes 
answer  well  if  there  are  the  means  for  plenty  of  air. 

3.  For  such  a  house  we  should  decidedly  prefer  wood  to  iron  ; 
and  if  front  sashes  are  made  to  move,  and  plenty  of  air  secured 
at  top,  we  should  prefer  all  the  roof  being  fixed,  whether  in  sashes 
to  be  moved,  or  the  lath  bars  being  made  stronger  to  remain. 
If  there  were  front  sashes  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  the  front 
wall  should  be  merely  six  inches  or  so  above  the  ground.  If 
there  are  no  front  sashes,  but  if  the  roof  is  a  lean-to,  and  fixed, 
then  the  front  wall  should  be  at  least  eighteen  inches  in  height, 
to  permit  of  ventilators  in  it. 

Figs  out  of  doors  might  be  thinned  if  too  thick ;  but  the 
final  pruning  should  be  left  until  the  spring,  after  the  fruit  show's. 
See  what  has  been  said  lately  on  this  subject.] 


BRITISH  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'. 

A  Meeting  of  the  British  Pomological  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday  last  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  London.  Robert 
Hogg,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  ordinary  members  : — 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Thomas  Tiiurloe,  Baynard’s  Park,  Ewhurst. 

Mr.  Joseph  Saltmarsh,  Chelmsford. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  Piltdown,  Uckfieid. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hops,  gardener  to  Lady  Caroline  Webster,  Roe- 
ham  pton. 

Mr,  Sidney  Ford,  gardener  to  W.  E.  Hubbard,  Esq., 
Horsham. 

This  being  the  first  Meeting  held  in  the  new  rooms,  we 
may  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  Society  on 
the  excellent  change  that  has  been  made.  More  commodious, 
convenient,  and  agreeable  than  any  they  have  yet  occupied,  we 
see  in  the  step  just  taken  presumptive  evidence  of  increasing 
prosperity  and  usefulness. 

Prizes  were  awarded  at  this  Meeting  of  one  guinea,  and  half 
a  guinea,  for  the  best  and  second  best  dishes  of  Marie  Louise 
Pears.  There  were  four  competitors,  one  of  which  was  dis¬ 
qualified  by  being  unripe.  The  first  prize  -was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Sidney  Ford,  gardener  to  W.  E.  Hubbard,  Esq. ;  and  the  second 
to  Mr.  Swinerd,  gardener  to  John  Swinford,  Esq.,  of  Minster, 
near  Ramsgate. 

Prizes  of  one  guinea,  and  half  a  guinea,  were  also  awarded 
for  the  best  and  second  best  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  of  any  other 
sorts,  and  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Ileurre  Lose,  from  Mr. 
Whiting,  of  the  Deepdene. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  sent  specimens  of  Salway  Peach,  a 
yellow  fleshed  variety,  large,  handsome,  and  finely  coloured. 
At  previous  Meetings  of  the  Society  fruit  of  this  has  been  ex¬ 
hibited  as  late  as  the  2nd  of  November  in  excellent  condition; 
but,  this  being  an  early  season,  it  is  doubtful  whether  or 
not  they  will  be  retained  so  late.  The  specimens  exhibited 
were  veiy  melting,  juicy,  and  deliciously  flavoured  for  a  late 
melting  Peach. 

Mr.  James  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  sent  specimens  of  a  Seedling 
Peach.  The  fruit  was  small,  roundish,  and  perfectly  white.  The 
flesh  was  melting,  very  juicy,  with  a  fine  piquant  flavour  and  a 
fine  aroma;  and  was  remarkable  as  possessing  the  flavour  of 
a  Nectarine.  It  was  thought  that,  as  the  tree  became  older,  the 
fruit  would  be  larger;  and  if  it  does  this,  will  form  a  desirable 
addition  to  the  varieties  already  in  cultivation. 

An  extensive  collection  of  eighteen  varieties  of  Grapes  were 
received  from  M.  Sahut,  Nurseryman,  of  Montpelier,  France ; 
but,  unfortunately,  they  came  in  such  very  bad  condition,  it  was 
impossible  to  form  any  judgment  on  their  merits.  They  were 
generally  completely  rotten ;  and  those  that  were  not  entirely 
so  were  so  injured  by  the  mildew  as  to  render  the  collection 
completely  useless. 

Mr.  John  Salter,  of  Hammersmith,  again  sent  a  bunch  of 
the  White  Grape  known  as  the  Cochin-China ,  and  which  has 
been  on  a  former  occasion  exhibited  before  the  Society.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  recognised  as  the  variety  that  was  sent  out 
a  few  years  ago  under  the  name  of  Marchioness  of  Hastings. 
Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &  Co.,  of  Pine  Apple  Place,  produced  a 
basket  of  very  fine  Grapes  grown  in  the  open  air  against  a 


building,  by  R.  Webb,  Esq.,  Calcot,  near  Reading.  They  were 
certainly  very  fine  large  bunches,  beautifully  coloured,  and 
remarkably  well  ripened. 

F.  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Cranford,  again  produced  a  bunch  of 
his  Seedling  Grape,  which  still  exhibits  no  disposition  to  crack 
in  the  berries.  It  was  remarkably  rich  in  flavour,  and  with  the 
marked  musky  aroma.  Mr.  Graham  also  exhibited  specimens 
of  Marie  Louise  Pear,  which,  for  richness  of  flavour,  far  sur¬ 
passed  those  to  which  the  prize  was  awarded,  but  they  were  not 
intended  for  competition. 

Henry  Webb,  Esq.,  of  Redstone  Manor,  Redliill,  brought  very 
finely  flavoured  Flemish  Beauty  Pears,  which  were  also  not  for 
competition. 

Collections  of  Apples  were  brought  by  Mr.  Newton,  of  Enfield 
Chase,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  which,  along  with  other 
matters,  will  be  reported  upon  in  the  Society’s  circular. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Hanover  Square  Rooms  on 
the  2Gth  of  October. 


THERMOMETERS— NAMING  GERANIUMS. 

NIEREMBERGIA  FILICAULIS —  WINTERING  CANNA. 

Will  you  tell  me  of  a  cheap  registering  thermometer  for 
greenhouse  use  ? 

[Mr.  Casella,  Optician,  Hatton  Garden,  makes  a  good  and 
cheap  registering  thermometer.] 

If  leaves  are  sent  of  Scarlet  Geraniums,  can  the  kind  be 
named  without  seeing  the  flowers  P 

[Scarlet  Geraniums  cannot  be  made  out  from  leaves,  or  from 
leaves,  flowers,  and  stalks,  so  late  as  this  in  the  season.  We  had 
upwards  of  300  distinct  kinds  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  in  bloom 
earlier  in  the  season,  not  one  of  which  had  ever  been  named.  To 
be  quite  sure  of  a  name,  the  best  judge  of  them  would  need  to 
see  a  healthy  living  plant  in  full  bloom,  in  a  pot,  or  in  a  bed  or 
border.] 

Will  old  plants  of  Nierembergia  filicaulis  potted  now  from 
beds,  live  through  the  winter,  to  obtain  cuttings  from  in  the 
spring  like  the  Lobelia  ? 

[Yes,  if  they  are  carefully  taken  up.] 

I  have  some  plants  of  Canna  in  a  bed,  without  any  sign  of 
flowering.  Is  it  any  use  to  take  them  up?  Will  they  live 
through  the  winter  in  a  cool  greenhouse  ? 

[By  all  means  save  them.  They  will  keep  the  same  as  Potatoes 
till  April.  Two  circles  of  Cannas,  and  two  more  of  Tritoma. 
uvaria,  with  one  circle,  or  large  plant  of  Pampas  Grass,  would 
make  a  magnificent  group ;  and  if  each  of  them  had  four  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  twice  a- week,  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of 
August,  or  say  twenty  gallons  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  you 
would  come  out  more  noble,  more  exotic,  more  splendid,  and 
much  more  gorgeous  than  any  one  has  yet  done  in  the 
garden  way,  as  far  as  we  know  of.  A  circle  two  feet  across 
would  do  for  each  of  the  kinds,  to  begin  with  Canna  discolor , 
which  never  blooms,  or  very  seldom — indeed,  is  the  finest  of  all 
the  fine-leaved  plants  to  plant  behind  the  Pampas  Grass,  looking 
from  the  drawing-room  windows.  The  Tritomas  right  and  left 
of  it,  and  a  little  farther  back.  Just  think  it  over  in  your  mind. 
We  shall  be  the  first  to  follow  suit.] 


Railway  Travelling  and  Mushrooming. — “  I  was  travel¬ 
ling  last  week,”  writes  a  correspondent,  “by  a  railway  on  the 
English  side  of  the  borders  of  South  Wales,  when  we  happened 
to  pass  a  field  spangled  with  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  Mush¬ 
rooms.  I  had  hardly  remarked  the  circumstance  to  my  com¬ 
panion,  when  we  felt  the  train  suddenly  stop,  and  looking  out  to 
the  front  we  saw,  to  our  astonishment,  the  driver  jump  off  the 
engine,  vault  the  fence,  and  proceed  to  fill  his  hat  with  the 
treasure.  In  a  moment  the  guard  was  over  the  fence  following 
his  example,  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  infectious,  for  in 
less  than  half  a  minute  every  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
field  covered  with  the  passengers,  every  one  of  whom  brought 
back  a  pretty  good  hatful.  Not  till  this  desirable  result  was 
attained  did  we  proceed  on  our  journey,  some  of  us  wondering 
whether  we  had  been  dreaming;  and  whether,  instead  of  the 
Welsh  borderland,  we  were  not  travelling  by  some  newly  con¬ 
structed  forest  line  in  the  far  west  of  America.  We  begged  the 
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guard,  who  didn’t  seem  quite  comfortable  about  the  joke,  to  have 
the  place  entered  for  the  future  in  his  line  of  route  as  1  the 
Mushroom  Station.’  ”— ( Guardian .) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cyclamen  yernum  (J.  F.  Armstrong).— You  will  very  greatly  oblige 
Mr.  Beaton  by  sending  him  a  bulb.  His  direction  is  “  Surbiton,  Surrey.” 

Deal  Timber  (G.  T.  X.). — The  Scotch  Fir  ( Pinus  sylvestris)  produces 
the  Red  Deals  of  our  timber-yards;  and  the  Norway  Spruce  {Abies 
excelsa)  produces  the  White  Deals.  Of  the  Austrian  Pine  ( Pinus  Aus- 
triaca),  Mr.  Gordon  says  in  his  “  Pinetum.”  “the  timber  is  strong,  tough 
and  resinous.”  We  do  not  know  Pyrus  Mcillardii. 

Stephanotis  floribunda  Seeding  (It.  B.  L.). — It  is  not  common  for 
the  Stephanotis  to  seed  in  cultivation ;  but  many  such  instances  are  on 
record.  We  ourselves  ripened  seeds  of  it  ten  or  twelve  years  back.  The 
long  Pear-shaped  fruit  is  the  seed-pod,  and  the  seeds  are  placed  most 
beautifully  in  a  bed  of  much  liner  stuff  than  the  finest  floss  silk.  The  seeds 
may  be  the  most  deadly  poison  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  they  may  be 
harmless.  The  plant  belongs  to  a  suspicious  family. 

Name  of  an  Amaryllid  ( TV.  IT.  M.,  Kill  ala). — Your  bulb  is  Valletta 
purpurea,  a  very  different  thing  from  Amaryllis  aulica,  which  is  a  Hip- 
peaster.  A  child  might  be  soon  taught  to  tell  the  difference  between  two 
hundred  kinds  of  Hippeastrum,  which  have  been  flowered,  and  the  only 
two  Vullottas  known  to  us.  The  Equestrian  Stars  (the  meaning  of  Ilippe- 
asters)  have  the  stamens  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  flowers,  and  free  all 
the  way  up.  The  Vallottas  have  them  fixed  there  and  to  the  sides  of  the 
flower  half  the  way  up,  or  adnate,  as  botanists  term  it. 

Phlox  {A.  Robertson). — The  flower  was  smashed  by  the  post  office;  but 
if  not,  we  could  not  name  a  flower  of  such  common  aspect  from  a  head. 

Champagne  Gooseberry  (J.  C.  A.). — There  are  three  Champagne  Goose¬ 
berries— the  white,  the  yellow,  and  the  red.  You  may  get  either  or  all  of 
them  at  any  respectable  nursery  where  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  trees. 

Garden  Plan. — S.  E.  L.  omitted  to  indicate  the  situation  of  the  house, 
or  drawing-room  windows,  or  where  the  flower  garden  is  mostly  seen  from, 
without  which  his  style  of  garden  cannot  be  understood  or  planted. 
If  he  let  us  know  to  which  of  the  figures  the  drawing-room  faces ;  to 
23—32  ?  to  11 — 35?  to  16 — 18  ?  or  to  3 — 12,  then  we  will  help  him. 

Grubs,  &c.  (A.  M.  It.). — The  Leatkercoat,  or  Underground  Grub. 
Nitrate  of  soda  strewed  round  the  plants  is  said  to  destroy  this  marauder  ; 
but  we  examine  the  soil  where  a  Cabbage  plant  is  eaten  off,  kill  the  grub, 
and  plant  another  Cabbage.  The  insect  (No.  2)  is  the  Vine-scale  ( Coccus 
vitis),  to  be  killed  by  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  soft  soap,  &c.,  as  often  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  scale  in  these  pages.  No,  3,  your  plant  is  Aster  lividus. 

Names  of  Plants  ( A  Correspondent). — The  variegated  leaf  is  from  the 
Croton  variegatum.  The  other  deformity,  or  bit  of  a  leaf,  appears  to  us 
to  be  from  a  species  of  Caladium. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPER’S  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

October  11th,  12th,  and  13th.  Worcestershire.  Sec.,  Geo.  Griffiths 
7,  St.  Swithin  Street,  Worcester.  Entries  close  September  24th. 
November  18th  and  19th.  West  of  Scotland  (Pigeons  and  Canaries). 

Sec..  Tlios.  Buchanan,  74,  Argyle  Street,  Glasgow. 

November  19th  to  23rd.  Crystal  Palace.  (Canaries  and  British  and 
Foreign  Cage  Birds).  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton. 

November  28th,  29th,  and  30th,  and  December  1st.  Birmingham.  See., 
Mr.  J.  Morgan,  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham. 

January  7th,  1860.  Bradford.  Single  Cock  Show.  Secs.,  Mr.  Hardy, 
Prince  of  Wales  Inn,  Bowling  Old  Lane,  and  Mr.  F.  Blaekbrough, 
Black  Bull  Inn,  Ive  Gate,  Bradford. 

February  11th  to  15th,  I860.  Crystal  Palace  (Poultry  and  Pigeons). 
Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton.  Entries  close  Jan.  14th. 


BENEFITS  FROM  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

The  records  of  the  different  Shows  prove  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  by  poultry.  '  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  follow 
it,  and  to  trace  sucli  points  as  may  enable  us  to  communicate 
useful  knowledge  to  beginners,  and,  it  may  be,  to  give  some 
hints  to  those  who  are  more  advanced.  But  our  duty  is  net 
only  to  exercise  the  formed  soldiers,  but  to  beat  up  for  recruits. 

For  that  reason  we  may  point  out  some  of  the  results  of  the 
pursuit ;  and  we  are  more  particularly  led  to  do  so  by  noticing 
the  weights  of  the  Aylesbury  Ducks  at  the  recent  Shows  :  they 
have  been  from  7  fils,  to  8  tbs.  each,  and  this  not  the  result  of 
excessive  feeding  or  of  ugly  fat,  but  good  honest  framework, 
covered  only  with  sound  meat.  Goslings  commonly  weigh  from 
14  lbs.  to  16  lbs.  each.  Dorking  fowls  have  inci'eased  2  lbs.  each 
in  weight.  All  these  results  have  been  accomplished  by  choosing 
those  breeds  that  are  most  profitable  from  their  aptitude  to  fat, 
and  this  aptitude  has  been  discovered  through  Exhibitions. 
In  poultry,  as  in  cattle,  roots,  and  other  things,  premiums  have 
been  necessary  to  stimulate  exertion,  and  competition  has  com¬ 
pleted  whatever  prizes  left  undone.  Exhibitions  have  also 
provided  a  sale  for  good  specimens  at  remunerating  prices  ;  and 
those  to  whom  it  is  an  object  could  give  cheering  accounts  of 


the  sums  annually  brought  from  some  of  our  large  Shows.  If, 
then,  Exhibitions  have  been  thought  useless  by  any  of  our 
readers,  we  think  the  facts  we  have  stated  may  convince  them 
that  they  have  accomplished  great  results. 

If  any  statistics  could  he  arrived  at  showing  the  increase  in 
the  weight  of  poultry  now  brought  to  market,  compared  to  what 
it  was  twelve  years  ago,  before  Birmingham  set  the  example, 
it  would  astonish  even  those  most  enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit. 
It  has  also  defined  the  properties  of  every  breed,  and  has  taught 
people  to  choose  those  most  suitable  to  them  soil,  conveniences, 
or  requirements. 

On  one  point  we  remain  in  the  dark.  While  we  know  the 
exact  number  of  eggs  imported,  and  are  aware  that  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  even  parts  of  Italy,  are  ransacked  to 
supply  us,  we  know  nothing  of  the  number  produced  at  home. 
We  are  sure  of  one  thing — if  more  care  were  used  by  agricul¬ 
turists,  and  those  who  have  opportunity  for  keeping  a  large 
number  of  fowls,  to  choose  the  winter  stock  in  the  preceding 
spring,  the  number  might  be  greatly  increased.  This  has  been 
rendered  easy  by  the  introduction  of  Brahmas  and  Cochins, 
both  winter  layers,  and  both  breeds  that  do  well  in  every  respect 
in  confinement.  Yet  there  remain  places  where  eggs  are  not 
to  be  had  in  the  winter.  Railways  have  annihilated  distance  ; 
and  just  as  milk  is  now  sent  to  London  from  every  part,  so 
attention  to  the  hints  we  have  given  above  would,  through  the 
winter,  make  a  pretty  weekly  return  in  the  shape  of  new-laid 
eggs  sent  to  the  metropolis.- 

Speaking  to  the  initiated,  and  even  to  some  old  exhibitors, 
we  would  remark  on  the  evil  of  crooked  combs  in  the  Cochin 
classes.  Whatever  the  other  merits  of  the  birds  may  be,  this  is 
a  disqualification  ;  and  the  only  thing  that  can  justify  the  award 
of  a  prize  to  such  a  pen  is  a  class  where  there  is  not  a  perfect 
one.  In  Dorkings  the  prevalent  mistake  is  to  send  them  so 
fat,  that  symmetry  and  condition  are  alike  sacrificed.  We  know 
the  tendency  in  these  birds  to  fatten,  but  that  which  is  put  on 
while  running  about  in  perfect  health  is  firm,  and  exists  with  hard 
feather,  bright  eye,  and  perfect  condition;  while  the  fatted  bird 
is  dull,  heavy,  loose  feathered,  and  capable  only  of  squatting  in 
a  corner  of  the  pen,  instead  of  coming  forward  to  challenge  a 
prize.  In  the  Polands  crooked  and  hump-hacks  must  he 
avoided ;  they  are  disqualifications,  as  are  combs,  spikes,  or  gills 
in  the  cocks.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  now  that  trimming 
in  Spanish  fowls  is  a  fatal  step. 

We  will  conclude  with  two  remarks  applicable  to  all  classes. 
In  those  where  weight  is  an  essential  it  is  far  better  to  make  the 
sacrifice  of  one  or  two  pounds  than  to  send  a  faulty  bird  because 
it  is  heavy.  Where  feather  is  most  important  it  is  better  to 
have  a  little  difference  in  that  respect,  than  absolute  similarity 
and  perfection  in  that  particular  at  the  expense  of  a  crooked 
hack.  These  remarks  are  caused  by  observation  at  recent 
Shows  ;  and  while  we  know  that  perfection  is  not  to  be  attained, 
we  are  anxious  our  readers  should  be  as  near  to  it  as  may  be. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE  POULTRY  SHOW. 
This  Society  held  its  Exhibition  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  inst. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  the  awards  : — 

Spanish. — First  and  Second,  J.  II.  llodbard,  Aid  wick  Court,  near  Bristol. 

Dorking  (Coloured). — First,  J.  R.  llodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  near  Bristol. 
Second,  Rev.  F.  Meade  King-,  Walford  House,  near  Taunton.  Commended, 
i  Miss  Wilcox,  Nailsea  Court,  near  Bristol;  H.  D.  Harper,  Sherborne. 

Dorking  (White).— First  and  Second,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North  Pether- 
ton,  near  Bridgwater.  Highly  Commended,  J.  I.  Coleridge,  Manor  House, 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon.  Commended,  Mrs.  Fookes,  Whitchurch,  Bland- 
ford,  Dorset. 

Cochin  China  (Buff).— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Fookes,  Whitchurch, 
Blandford,  Dorset. 

Cochin-China  (any  other  colour). — First,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North 
Petherton,  near  Bridgwater.  Second,  Mrs.  Fookes,  Whitchurch,  Bland¬ 
ford,  Dorset.  Highly  Commended,  B.  J.  Ford,  lde,  near  Exeter. 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds). — First,  H.  Williams,  High  Street, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Second,  W.  J.  J.  Fox,  Devizes.  Highly  Commended, 
A.  Foster,  North  Petherton ;  J.  H.  Braikenridge,  Chew  Magna,  near 
Bristol ;  Hon.  G.  Howard,  Charlton  near  Malmesbury.  Commended  J.  H. 
Braikenridge,  Chew  Magna,  near  Bristol. 

Game  (any  other  variety). — First,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys,  Cruwys  Morcliard 
Court,  Tiverton.  Second,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  jaear  Bristol 
(Black  Game) . 

Hamburghs  (Gold  and  Silver-spangled). — First,  W.  J.  Newich,  Hinton  St. 
George,  near  Ilminster.  Second,  H.  Leworthy,  St.  John’s  Cottage,  New¬ 
port,  Barnstable. 

Hamburghs  (Gold  or  Silver-pencilled).— First.  T.  Keable,  Rowdefield 
Farm  Devizes.  Second,  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Holland,  Sansome  Walk, 
Worcester.  Commended,  Miss  II.  Meade  King,  Walford  House,  near 
Taunton. 
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Polands  (of  any  colour). — First,  G.  Ray,  Ivy  Cottage.  Minsteed,  Lynd- 
hurst,  Hants.  Second,  ,T.  Hinton,  Hinton,  near  Bath.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended,  G.  S.  Fox,  the  Court,  Wellington.  Commended,  G,  Ray,  Ivy 
Cottage,  Minsteed,  Lyndhurst,  Hants. 

Ant  other  Variety. — First,  J.  J.  Fox,  Devizes  (Malay).  Second, 
J.  Hinton.  Hinton,  near  Bath  (Brahma  Pootra).  Highly  Commended,  Miss 
L.  Crawshay,  Caversham  Park,  near  Reading  (Silky  Negroes). 

Bantams  (Gold-laced). — First  and  Second,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North 
Petherton,  near  Bridgwater. 

Bantams  (Silver-laced). — First,  II.  D.  Bayley,  Ichwell  House,  near 
Biggleswade,  Beds.  Second,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North  Petherton,  near 
Bridgwater.  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  G.  F.  Cruwys,  Cruwys  Morchaid 
Court,  near  Tiverton. 

Bantams  (Game).— First,  H.  D.  Bayley,  Ichwell  House,  near  Biggles¬ 
wade,  Beds  Second,  J.  R.  Rodhard,  Aldwielv  Court,  near  Bristol.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  near  Bristol ;  J.  E.  Mapple- 
beck,  Highfield,  Mosely  Road,  Birmingham.  Commended,  W.  B.  Teget- 
mier,  Muswell  Hill,  London. 

Bantams  (any  other  colour). — First,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys,  Cruwys  Mor- 
chard  Court,  near  Tiverton  (Black  Bantams).  Second.  No  competition. 

Ducklings  (Aylesbury).— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Seamons.  Highly 
Commended,  Mrs.  Fookes,  Whitchurch,  Blandford,  Dorset.  Commended, 
Miss  Willeox,  Nailsea  Court,  near  Bristol. 

Ducklings  (Rouen). — First  and  Second,  W.  E.  Blackburrow,  Banwell. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  B,.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  near  Bristol ;  Com¬ 
mended,  T.  Keable,  Rowdefield  Farm,  Devizes ;  Mrs.  Fookes,  Whitchurch, 
Blandford,  Dorset. 

Ducklings  (any  other  variety).— First,  J.  II.  D.  Bayley,  Ichwell  House, 
near  Biggleswade,  Beds.  Second,  C.  Edwards,  Brockley  Court,  near 
Bristol  (Wild  Call  Ducks).  Highly  Commended,  C.  Edwards,  Brockley 
Court,  near  Bristol  (Wild  Ducks). 

Goslings. — First,  Hon.  G.  Greville  Howard,  Charlton  Malmesbury. 
Second,  J.  Hill,  Brockley. 

Turkeys. — First,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North  Petherton.  Second,  Miss 
L.  Crawshay,  Caversham  Park,  near  Reading.  Highly  Commended,  Miss 
J.  Milward,  Newton,  St.  Loe,  near  Bath. 

Judge. — Mr.  Ed.  Hewitt,  Spark  Brook  Birmingham. 


PROMOTING  THE  WHITE  FACE  IN  SPANISH 

FOWLS. 

Can  you  inform  me  of  any  method  of  bringing  out  the  white 
in  a  Black  Spanish  fowl’s  face  ?  Some  of  my  friends  recom¬ 
mend  confinement  in  a  dark  room,  and  to  feed  with  a  good 
deal  of  meat,  very  highly  seasoned  with  pepper.  The  meat 
seems  reasonable  enough,  hut  the  confinement  in  a  dark  room 
would,  iu  my  idea,  only  cause  damage  to  the  feathers ;  and  the 
pepper,  in  such  a  large  proportion,  would,  I  should  say,  under¬ 
mine  the  constitution ;  and,  if  this  method  had  to  be  pursued 
before  every  Show,  would  ultimately  kill  the  fowl. — T.  P.  W. 

[Confinement  in  a  darkish  place  is  very  good  for  Spanish 
fowls  for  a  week  before  they  go  to  an  Exhibition  ;  but  with  first- 
rate  birds  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  We  are  quite  opposed 
to  raw  meat  and  pepper,  and  should  think  it  highly  injurious 
to  the  birds.  White  peas  are  often  given,  but  we  think  it  is 
only  a  fancy.  Take  them  up  from  their  run  ten  days  before 
they  go  to  a  Show,  and  put  them  in  a  shed  with  a  softened 
light.  If  they  are  in  the  dark,  the  cock’s  comb  often  falls  over  ; 
and  if  they  are  put  on  boards  they  lose  condition.  If  in  their 
run  their  faces  are  white  all  over,  their  combs  red,  and  their 
condition  good,  let  well  alone.  The  confinement  will  some¬ 
times  improve  the  colour  of  a  face  ;  but  it  will  not  turn  a  red 
one  white.  Feed  on  ground  oats.] 


PHYSICKING  FOWLS. 

What  ought  I  to  have  given  to  a  Black  Hamburgh  cockerel 
in  order  to  effect  a  cure  under  the  following  circumstances? — 
I  received  the  bird  by  rail  from  a  distance,  and  on  his  arrival 
he  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  journey,  as 
he  had  a  capital  appetite  and  appeared  lively.  However,  two 
days  after  his  arrival  he  began  to  mope  about,  and  appeared 
altogether  out  of  sorts.  1  tried  toast  and  ale,  and  tonics,  but 
he  continued  to  get  worse  until  he  died, — a  week  after  being 
taken  ill.  He  continued  to  eat  well  until  the  day  hut  one  before 
his  death,  and  when  dead  was  found  to  have  hardly  any  flesh  on 
his  bones. 

I  shall  also  he  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  as  to  the  points  by 
which  Black-red  Game  Bantams,  both  cock  and  hen,  are  judged 
at  the  principal  Poultry  Shows  ?  Also,  what  coloured  legs  are 
considered  best;  and  the  highest  weight  allowed  for  exhibition 
birds  ? — Game  Bantam. 

[In  your  treatment  you  omitted  the  most  important  part. 
Whenever  a  fowl  is  failing,  the  first  step  should  be  to  administer 
a  dose  of  castor  oil— a  table-spoonful.  Having  neglected  this, 
your  tonics  only  added  to  the  disease,  and  the  food  failed  to 
nourish  or  even  to  keep  him  alive. 

Black-red  Game  Bantams  should  he  Game  fowls  in  miniature, 


in  colour,  and  carriage.  The  legs  may  he  of  any  shade,  provided 
all  in  the  pen  are  alike.  Yellow  are  the  most  showy;  but  we 
should  say  willow  or  blue  are  the  most  admired.  Many  amateurs 
like  white  legs  It  is  essential  that  they  be  close  and  hard- 
feathered,  andthat  the  hens  have  undoubtedly  single  and  straight 
combs,  well  serrated.  The  smaller  they  are  the  better.  It  is  a 
great  point ;  but  no  weight  has  been  fixed  for  them.] 


SADDLE  OF  DUCKWINGED  GAME  COCK. 

I  am  puzzled  to  know  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Brent's  remark  in 
reviewing  the  Crystal  Palace  Poultry,  respecting  the  prize 
Duckwinged  Game  Cock,  which,  he  states,  “  was  a  perfect 
model,  hut  of  bad  colour,  the  red  on  the  back  showing  a  cross 
with  the  Reds.”  Is  it.  possible  that  he  means  the  beautiful 
copper  or  maroon  back  is  a  defect,  merely  the  result  of  a  cross  ? 
or  is  it  some  peculiar  shade  of  red  intermingled  with  the 
maroon  that  is  offensive  to  him?  I  feel  interested  to  know, 
being — The  Purchaser  of  the  Bird. 

[We  consider  the  copper  saddle  quite  correct.  As  we  have 
before  stated,  those  without  that  mark  are  a  separate  breed,  and 
the  two  are  as  distinct  as  Gold  and  Silver  Hamburghs.] 

REARING  CHICKENS. 

In  a  former  number  you  invited  your  readers  to  state  their  ex¬ 
perience  iu  rearing  chickens  this  season ;  and  as  ours  has  in  it  a 
feature  of  some  peculiarity,  I  venture  to  mention  it. 

We  have  a  convenient  poultry-yard,  dry,  and  wrell  gravelled, 
with  a  plot  of  grass  in  it.  Also,  a  smaller  enclosure  of  the  same 
description,  which  we  appropriate  to  sitting  hens  and  chickens. 

In  April  last,  having  already  two  small  broods,  for  want  of 
room  in  our  usual  place,  we  sat  two  hens  on  Spanish  eggs,  in  an 
empty  stall  in  our  stable. 

The  stall  was  cold  and  damp,  though  its  neighbour  was 
tenanted  by  a  pony,  and  we  did  not  augur  much  success.  At 
the  same  time  means  were  used  by  placing  boards  and  plenty  of 
straw  under  the  hens  to  keep  them  warm. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  two  sittings  were  hatched  within  a 
couple  of  days  of  each  other,  one  hen  producing  ten  and  the  other 
nine  chickens.  The  difficulty  was  to  know  what  was  to  be  done 
with  them.  The  stall  seemed  a  very  unsuitable  place,  and  at 
last  we  contrived  to  move  one  brood  to  the  chicken-yard.  The 
other  we  were  constrained  to  leave  to  its  fate  in  the  stall.  The 
stable,  however,  having  an  entrance  into  the  garden,  the  hen  was 
in  fine  weather  put  out  with  her  brood  on  the  lawn  in  the  day, 
and  returned  to  the  stall  again  in  the  evening. 

Eor  some  time  both  broods  appeared  to  thrive,  but  in  about  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  the  favoured  one,  as  we  thought,  in  the  chicken- 
yard  exhibited  symptoms  of  sickness.  We  fed  plentifully  with 
bread  and  ale,  and  other  nourishing  diet,  but  in  vain,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  we  should,  as  we  had  done  the  year  before,  lose  all 
our  Spanish  chickens.  Two  died  and  others  were  fast  declining. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  struck  us  that  there  were  no  symp¬ 
toms  of  sickness  or  defection  about  the  brood  in  the  stable,  all 
of  which  seemed  in  full  health  and  vigour.  We  were  led,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  to  try  the  experiment  of  removing  the  hen  with  the 
sickly  brood  to  the  stable.  The  effect  was  extraordinary.  In  a 
day  or  two  the  sickly  chickens  began  to  look  better,  gained 
strength  from  day  to  day,  and  in  a  week  became  as  well  and 
vigorous  as  the  others.  We  lost  no  more,  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  chicken  accidentally  drowned,  we  have  both  broods  now. 
Both  the  hens  were  placed  out  on  the  lawn  in  fine  weather,  and 
the  chickens  allowed  to  run  in  the  garden,  to  which  they  con¬ 
tributed  a  pretty  and  most  amusing  object,  and  we  only  regretted 
when  they  got  so  large  as  to  oblige  us  to  dispense  with  them. 

At  the  time  this  experiment  took  place  the  weather  was  fine  and 
warm,  and  the  well-sheltered  yard  seemed  infinitely  the  preferable 
place  for  successful  rearing.  We  subsequently,  however,  tried 
the  effect  of  the  stable  again  upon  a  small  brood  of  Dorkings, 
which  were  sickly,  and  with  the  same  good  result  as  before,  and 
we  have  not  lost  a  chicken  which  has  had  the  benefit  of  what  we 
now  call  our  hospital. 

The  question  is,  to  what  the  effect  which  I  have  mentioned  is 
attributable,  whether  to  temperature,  or  atmosphere ;  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  entirely  due  to  the  latter.  The  gases  of  the  stable 
in  my  opinion  constituted  the  restoration.  I  would  recommend, 

,  however,  the  experiment  to  such  of  your  poultry-keeping  readers 
j  as  may  have  the  convenience  of  an  empty  stall  in  a  stable,  where 
I  a  horse  or  pony  is  kept. 
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We  have  raised  altogether  five  broods  this  season.  Of  the  first, 
a  brood  of  nine  Dorkings,  hatched  early,  we  lost  all  but  t  wo.  Of 
the  second,  a  brood  of  ten  Silver-spangles,  nine  grew  up  healthy 
and  strong.  Of  the  third  and  fourth,  being  the  nineteen 
Spanish  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  have  reared  sixteen  ;  and  of 
the  fifth,  a  brood  of  seven  Dorkings,  we  have  raised  five. 

Our  situation  is  on  a  clay  soil,  and,  although  our  yard  is 
thoroughly  drained  and  well  gravelled,  we  have  not  succeeded 
with  either  Dorkings  or  Spanish  before  the  present  year,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  attribute  to  the  accident  of  our  having  discovered 
tlie  salutary  influence  of  the  stable  much  of  our  success  during 
the  present  season. — Rus  IN  Urbe,  North  Wain .v. 


DUCK  WING  GAME  FOWLS. 

“Which  do  I  pref-A-r  Sir?  Why  there  can’t  be  no  mistake 

about  it  -  them  beautiful  bright  Copper-backed  ’uns  to  be 

sure- - they’re  like  the  setting  sun  in  a  July  evening!  No, 

no,  Sir,  I  nEver  could  stand  them  white-backed  ’uns,  there’s 
no-E-thing  fancy-like  in  ’em,  and  their  bins  are  jlst  like  tame 

doWs,  with  their  white  bids,  and  pale  brlsts  - pretey  enough 

to  be  sure,  but  not  Warmint-looking  enough  for  game  blood. 
Tell  me  of  a  Hin  like  that  A -re  (pointing  to  one  before  him)  with 
a  good  brick  brlst,  and  a  fiery  red  eye  that  look  as  if  she’d  Ate 
livo  b-A-rds,  they’re  the  gAls  for  pluck,  and  to  breed  you  some 
trimmers.  Lor  Sir  I  could  stand  for  Iver  to  look  at  ’em,  they 
are  so  trim  and  shapely  !  Why  there  ’aint  one  among  ’em  that 
don’t  look  more  like  a  pullet  than  a  ITin  !  Well,  Sir,  I  thank  you 
for  the  sight  of  ’em,  and  I  shall  think  oN  ’em  for  many  a  long 
day  to  come.  They  S-u-rtainly  are  a  lot  of  beauties  !  ” 

Such  was  the  colloquy,  or  rather  the  soliloquy  (for  once  on 
scent  of  Game  there  was  no  holding  him,  much  less  a  chance  of 
question  and  answer)  of  “  an  old  hand,”  who  chanced  about  a 
year  aiTo,  when  in  the  yard,  to  cast  his  eye  upon  our  Duck  wings, 
and  whom  I  asked,  on  finding  him  knowing,  which  he  preferred — 
the  Silver  or  the  Copper-backed  chickens.  Now,  although  no 
Cocker,  I  must  admit  that  the  old  man  struck  a  responsive  chord 
when  he  praised  the  “  warmint-look,”  and  graceful  bearing  of 
my  birds ;  for  though,  like  most  others  seeking  an  ideal  beauty 
amongst  cocks  and  liens.  I  began  my  own  search  with  attention 
to  feather,  and  with  which  object  I  successively  studied  the 
characteristics  of  the  major  part  of  the  different  breeds  of  poultry, 
and  then  the  varieties  of  the  Game  breed  in  particular.  I  found 
at  last  to  my  great  surprise,  that  symmetrical  elegance  and  high 
animal  courage  (vulgariter  pluck),  were  the  points  that  approved 
themselves  to  my  taste  far  beyond  mere  feather.  But  this  ad¬ 
mitted,  a  somewhat  extended  acquaintance  with  the  Game  fowl 
would  lead  me  to  decide  with  equal  confidence,  that  in  the  Copper- 
saddled  Duckwing,  beyond  any  other  variety,  will  you  find  the 
best  combination  of  the  three  great  essentials  to  Game-fowl  per¬ 
fection, — viz.,  symmetrical  elegance,  high  animal  courage,  and 
undoubted  beauty  of  feather. 

The  above  very  pertinent  remarks  of  the  old  woodman  were 
recalled  to  my  recollection  on  reading  in  your  impression  of  the 
20th  ult.,  the  queries  of  “  One  Wavering  Between  two 
Opinions  and  with  the  sympathy  of  one  who  has  been  sorely 
puzzled  in  such  matters  in  times  gone  by,  I  have  strung  them 
together  for  your  correspondent’s  perusal,  trusting  that  they  will 
tend  to  impart  the  stability  of  choice  that  he  seems  to  seek. — 
C.  G.  Read,  Stradbroke,  Suffolk. 


WOODSTOCK  POULTRY  SHOW. 

September  27th. 

As  a  first  Show  it  was  a  very  creditable  one,  but  open  to  im¬ 
provement,  which  will  doubtless  be  effected  on  a  future  occasion, 
especially  if  the  promoters  of  it  will  take  for  their  guide  the 
rules  and  principles  which  regulate  the  great  Shows  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  other  places.  For  want  of  these,  some  of  the 
classes  were  so  confused,  that  the  Judge,  Mr.  J.  Iv.  Fowler,  of 
the  P rebend al  Farm,  Aylesbury,  whose  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  feathered  tribe  have  gained  him  a  world-wide  reputation, 
was  oblige  to  re-arrange  them  before  be  could  make  his  awards. 
In  addition  to  this,  some  of  the  best  specimens  were  exhibited  in 
pens  so  small  that  they  could  not  be  seen  to  advantage,  and 
were  obliged  to  be  turned  out  of  their  pens  before  their  merits 
could  be  seen  and  appreciated. 

The  most  attractive  feature  in  the  Show  was  a  series  of  four 


pens,  consisting  of  three  Sebright  Bantams,  three  Black  Ban¬ 
tams,  three  White  Bantams,  and  three  Silky  Fowls,  exhibited  by 
the  Hon.  Miss  Dillon,  as  extra  productions.  These  were  very 
highly  commended,  and  a  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Silky  Fowls, 
which  the  Judge  pronounced  to  be  the  finest  specimens  he  had 
ever  witnessed  in  his  long  and  extensive  career.  The  other  pens 
deserving  of  special  notice  were  the  Turkeys  exhibited  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  Mr.  T.  Hedges,  of  Wolvereot.  The 
Coloured  Dorking  fowls  sent  by  Colonel  North,  M.P.  The 
Rouen  Ducks  by  his  steward,  Mr.  James  Innis.  The  Silver- 
pencilled  fowls  by  Mr.  J  ohn  Hutt,  of  Watereaton.  The  White 
Geese  by  Lord  Dillon  and  Mr.  Mark  Horn,  of  Summer  Town. 
The  Silver-spangled  fowls  by  Mr.  B.  Coles,  oi'Ste  pie  Aston,  and 
Mr.  Sheriff  Stevens,  of  Oxford.  The  Grey  Geese  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Druce,  of  Ensham.  And  the  Aylesbury  Pucks  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  Mr.  Sheriff  Stevens. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  St.  John,  Rector  of  'Woodstock,  exhibited 
Fenn's  Woodstock  Alliance  Hive,  on  the  depriving  system,  with¬ 
out  destroying  the  bees,  and  admirably  adapted  for  cottagers, 
besides  being  within  their  means. — ( Oxford  Journal. .) 


PRIZE  LIST  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY 

SHOW. 

I  have  just  received  the  prize-list  for  the  next  Birmingham 
Poultry,  &c.,  Exhibition,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  some¬ 
what  disappointed,  as  I  observe  additions,  in  the  shape  of  prizes, 
for  bens  and  pullets  in  several  classes,  whilst  my  old  favourites, 
the  Cochin-Chinas,  are  not  amongst  the  number.  I  have  loug 
considered  that  they  were  not  quite  dealt  with  as  they  deserve  at 
this  important  Show ;  more  especially  in  the  single  cock  class, 
where  there  are  only  two  prizes,  amounting  to  £3 ,for  all  colours  ; 
whilst  the  Hamburghs  have  four  distinct  classes,  with  eight 
prizes,  amounting  to  £12  ;  and  the  Spanish  three  prizes,  amount¬ 
ing  to  £6. 

The  total  amount  of  prizes  offered  for  one  variety  of  Spanish 
and  three  varieties  of  Cochins  is  the  same,— viz.,  £41. 

The  number  of  pens  exhibited  in  these  two  classes  at  the  last 
Exhibition  was  as  follows  : — 


Cock  and  liens. 


Single  Cocks. 


Pens  of  Hens 
and  Pullets. 


Spanish .  50  ...  36  ...  32 

Cochins .  100  ...  19  No  prize  offered. 


I  really  cannot  see  that  these  numbers  justify  the  present  prize 
list ;  and  even  Polands,  I  observe,  have  £48  allotted  to  them,  and 
last  year  there  were  only  sixty-five  pens  shown  of  all  varieties. 

As  it  is  now,  I  fear,  too  late  to  make  any  alteration  for  the 
forthcoming  Show,  I  trust  the  Committee  will  not  overlook  the 
matter  another  year. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  that  they  still  continue  that  absurd  rule 
which  limits  each  subscriber  to  four  pens.  Why  not  allow  each 
exhibitor  to  enter  honestly  as  many  pens  as  he  may  wish,  and 
not  drive  him  to  the  subterfuge,  which  the  Committee  wink  at, 
of  entering  birds  in  the  names  of  different  members  of  his  family  ? 

I  would  also  recommend  hamper  labels,  similar  to  those  sent 
from  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  one  eye-hole,  which  are  far  less 
troublesome  than  those  with  four  holes,  usually  sent  from  Bir¬ 
mingham. — Alpha. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  look 
over  all  the  catalogues  I  have  (viz.,  thirteen)  of  Shows  held  since 
the  last  one  at  Birmingham,  to  see  the  relative  numbers  of 
Spanish  and  Cochins  at  other  places,  and  the  result  of  my  in¬ 
vestigation  is  — Spanish,  235  pens;  Cochins,  402  pens.  1  must 
confess  that  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  me  than  I  had  antici¬ 
pated,  as  the  cry  of  ‘‘  Cochins  are  going  down,”  which  has  been 
reiterated  over  and  over  again,  is  without  foundation. 


COLOUR  OF  GAME  COCKS. 

Like  your  correspondent  “  One  Wavering  between  Two 
Opinions,”  I  was  rather  surprised  at  your  reply  to  “  W.  C.  W.” 
that  the  Duckwinged  cock  with  red  back  or  saddle  was  a  pure 
Duckwing.  Now,  to  be  pure,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
free  from  mixture.  But  “  the  copper-backed  or  saddle  ”  you 
now  mention,  or  Red  Duckwing,  may  be  produced  ad  libitum 
from  a  red  cock  and  grey  hen ;  consequently,  is  not  a  pure  or 
distinct  colour,  but  a  mixture.  It  is  equally  a  pure-bred  Game 
cock,  but  not  a  pure  colour.  I  would  advise  “  One  Wavering” 
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to  refer  back  to  the  papers  on  Game  Fowls  by  “ Newmarket” 
and  “  A  North- Country  Amateur,”  and  adopt  their  opinions. 

But  this  week  (September  20th)  is  a  still  more  startling  novelty 
in  the  way  of  Game  cock’s  colour.  A  blue  and  red  bird  may  be 
called  a  Brassy- winged  Blue !  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
red  colour  called  brassy.  Black-brassy  wings  are  Black  cocks, 
having  yellow  or  brass-coloured  shoulders  :  hence  the  name. 
“  J.  M.  C.’s  ”  bird  being  a  mixture  between  red  and  blue,  or  dun, 
is  what  is  usually  known  as  a  Red  Dun.  Pure  Blues  or  Duns 
are  a  very  scarce  and  handsome  variety ;  and  a  true  blue  or  dun- 
coloured  Game  cock  or  hen  should  be  free  from  any  other  ad¬ 
mixture  of  colour. — B.  P.  Brent. 

[It  will  be  long  before  breeders,  or  amateurs,  of  Game  fowls 
will  agree  as  to  colour  as  indicative  of  purity.  Certain  breeds 
belong  to  certain  localities,  and  in  those  places  they  will  always 
be  considered  superior  to  all  others  for  purity  and  good  qualities. 
This  fact  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  classes  provided  for  them  at 
exhibitions.  They  are  framed  to  admit  all  shades  and  hues ;  and 
although  the  Duckwinged  class  is  that  in  which  most  difference 
of  opinion  exists,  yet  we  have  never  before  heard  that  the  copper 
saddle  was  proof  of  impurity  in  this  breed.  They  are  far  more 
numerous  than  the  Silvers  winch  lack  this  mark,  and  are  generally 
prizetakers  at  all  shows.  The  manner  in  which  they  may  be 
produced  is  immaterial,  as  nothing  is  gained  by  the  production. 
Such  birds  would  throw  back  to  the  breeds  by  mixing  which  they 
were  made,  while  the  Copper-saddles  breed  truly. 

The  difference  between  the  bird  described  by  “  J.  M.  C.,”  and 
a  dun,  or  a  blue  dun  is,  that  the  saddle  and  wings  are  a  light  red. 
Hence  we  think  the  original  name,  Blue-red,  a  good  one.  The 
Blue  or  Dun  is  now  seldom  seen.  When  they  are,  close  in¬ 
spection  will  always  discover  red  feathers  mixed  in  the  plumage. 
These  do  not  interfere  either  with  their  purity  or  chance  of 
success  ;  but  where  the  red  prevails  to  the  extent  it  does  in  this 
bird,  it  cannot  belong  to  the  Blue  or  Dun  class.  Our  friend  may 
call  it  a  Blue-red,  or  a  Red  Dun,  and  we  will  admit  both  are 
better  than  a  Brassy-winged  Blue.  The  latter  was  a  careless 
designation  adopted  by  us  with  too  little  consideration.  We  are 
obliged  by  any  one  watching  us,  and  calling  for  explanation. 
Truth  and  correctness  are  our  objects.] 


THE  USUAL  HONEY-HARVEST— STORE  EOE 
THE  WINTER. 

Ie  I  kept  bees  with  any  other  object  in  view  than  the  amuse¬ 
ment  which  they  afford  I  should  feel  much  disappointed  after 
readingof  the  success  that  generally  attends  your  correspondents. 
The  following  is  the  result  of  my  experience  this  year: — 

At  the  close  of  last  season  I  retained  seven  hives,  all,  with 
one  exception,  sufficiently  stored,  in  my  opinion,  to  meet  their 
winter  requirements.  Of  these,  that  one  and  two  others  died  in 
the  spring,  all  leaving  food.  Of  those  that  survived,  one  gave 
mein  glasses  8  lbs.  comb,  and  weighed,  20th  August,  B3|lbs. 
nett;  another  yielded  in  glass  and  box  ITJlbs.  comb,  and 
weighed  the  same  day  llj  lbs.  nett;  the  third  in  glass,  4 1  lbs. 
comb,  and  weighed  the  same  day  22£lbs.  nett ;  the  fourth  sent 
out  a  4-lbs.  swarm  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  weighed  7  lbs.  nett 
on  the  28th  of  September.  The  swarm  I  joined  to  a  small 
quantity  (fib.)  of  bees  placed  in  a  hive  of  comb  on  the  11th  of 
J une,  and  it  weighed  on  the  20th  of  August  9f  lbs.  nett.  On  the 
10th  of  June  I  purchased  a  cast  of  2  lbs.,  and  placed  them  in  a 
hive  containing  food  and  comb,  and  found  on  the  20th  of  August 
they  had  not  added  |  lb.  to  their  store.  A  swarm  and  cast  pur¬ 
chased  June  15tb,  of  lbs.,  was  put  together  in  a  Taylor’s  bar- 
hive,  and  when  taken  up  on  the  31st  of  August  yielded  Ilf  lbs. 
of  honey  run. 

I  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  know  how  a  good  season  mav 
be  ascertained.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me?  I 
hardly  think  you  will  say  the  present  has  been  a  good  one  with 
me,  for  all  my  hives,  except  one,  must  be  fed  liberally  ;  and  this 
work  I  have  now  commenced. 

My  experience  of  bee-keeping  the  last  nine  years  shows  that  j 
between  8  lbs.  and  9  lbs.  from  stocks,  and  between  7  lbs.  and  8  lbs.  I 
for  swarms,  is  the  average  of  run-honey  obtained  when  they 
are  taken  up.-— B.  B.,  North  Bucks. 

[Your  account  respecting  the  average  annual  quantity  of 
honey  produced  by  your  stock  of  bees  is  not  what  would  com¬ 
monly  be  considered  even  tolerable,  and  we  must  suppose  your  j 
locality  is  a  very  unfavourable  one.  A  swarm  of  5f  lbs.,  hived  j 
on  the  15tb  of  June,  and  producing  only  Ilf  lbs.  of  honey  on  j 
the  31st  of  August,  is  deplorable.  The  yields  of  your  other  ! 


stocks,  as  detailed,  ought  at  least  to  have  been  double,  with  j 
even  tolerable  pasturage,  and  where  too  many  stocks  are  not 
congregated  together,  as  seems  not  improbable  with  you.  You 
do  not  say  what  kind  of  hives  you  make  use  of,  nor  what  method 
of  management  you  pursue.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
certain  criterion  of  a  “  good  season  ”  everywhere  in  our  uncer- 
tain  climate  and  in  varying  localities.  Mr.  Payne  says,  speaking  j 
of  his  own  experience,  “  it  is  usual  to  obtain  from  every  good 
stock  20  lbs.,  or  perhaps  30  lbs.,  of  honey  annually.”  On  this 
Mr.  Taylor  observes,  “  This  would  be  thought  too  high  an 
estimate  in  many  districts.”  On  the  other  hand,  still  larger 
products  are  afforded  in  the  vicinity  of  heaths  and  moors,  where 
a  second  harvest  of  blossom  is  available  to  the  industrious 
labourers.  WTe  may  remind  you  that  every  stock  intended  to 
stand  the  winter  ought  to  contain  not  less  than  16  lbs.  or  18  lbs. 
of  honey,  exclusive  of  other  substances.  Dr.  Dunbar  remarks, 
“A  common  straw-hive  weighs  when  empty  5 lbs.  or  Gibs.;  an 
ordinary  swarm  about  4  lbs. ;  the  wax  of  a  full  hive  of  the 
current  year  nearly  2  lbs. ;  of  the  preceding  year,  perhaps  3  lbs.; 
and  the  farina  in  the  cells  not  less  than  lib.;  making  in  all 
about  lh  lbs.  A  stock,  therefore,  to  be  secure,  ought  to  be 
double  that  weight  in  the  gross — that  is,  should  contain  not  less 
than  15  lbs.  of  honey.”] 


LIGURIAN  BEES. 

Some  time  ago  I  called  attention  to  a  proposition  made  to 
English  apiarians  by  H.  C.  Hermann,  of  Tamins-by-Chur,  to 
introduce  here  the  Ligurian  race  of  bees,  or  Apis  Ligustica. 
Your  readers  will  have  perceived  that  the  hint  has  not  been  in 
vain,  and  that  your  correspondent,  the  “Devonshire  Bee¬ 
keeper,”  has  already'  recorded  part  of  his  experience  as  an 
importer  of  the  Italians.  A  letter  from  M.  Hermann,  in  reply 
to  a  friend,  whose  adventure  in  queen  bees  had  been  unsuccessful, 
now  lies  before  me,  wdiich  though  it  adds  but  little  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  interesting  little  strangers,  may  serve  to  amuse, 
from  its  intrinsic  novelty,  if  I  offer  a  portion,  much  abbreviated, 
for  insertion  in  your  pages.  It  is  dated  from  Sondrio,  Lom¬ 
bardy.  — T. 

“Sir, — I  duly  received  your  favour.  Sir,  I  never  let  me  pay 
for  what  is  not  find  well,  so  you  will  receive  5  Queens  in  the 
finest  quality,  of  3  and  4  months  age  of  each.  This  makes  £5 
at  £1,  less  discount  10  per  cent.  £4  10s.  Being  now  cold  in 
England  you  must  put  them  on  arrival  in  a  room  where  is  a 
temperature  of  15 — 20  Reaumer  for  some  ours.  If  you  had 
done  so  the  last,  you  would  have  done  better.  I  will  send  you 
some  exemplers  of  Drone  bees.  I  have  sold  300  Bee  colonies 
to  Germany  at  £1  2s.  each.  This  bees  will  give  much  pleasure 
in  the  spring.  Here  are  2  bee-keepers,  who  has  every  one  1000 
to  1500  bee-hives,  from  which  they  does  kill  every  year  the 
swarm,  near  3000.  I  am  here  to  buy  these  bees.  In  Germany 
there  is  now  a  very  enthusiasms  for  obtaining  Queens,  and  I 
cannot  enough  find.  As  the  Italish  people  kills  only  the  old 
hives,  with  young  Queens,  you  consider  those  may  be  very  good. 
The  expence  of  carriage  to  you  would  be  very  inferiour,  if  the 
commission  were  great  enough  to  give  the  Bees  to  the  Rail-roads, 
via  Antwerps,  or  Ostende.  I  cannot  francate  this  letter  from 
here,  as  the  new  government  has  not  yet  his  things  in  order. 

“  I  remain,  Sir,  with  big  esteem,  your  obt.  servant. 

“  H.  C.  Hermann.” 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Bretton  (West)  Poultry  Show. — You  will  greatly  oblige  me  if  von 
will  correct  tlie  following  mistake  : — Game  (Duckwing)  Chickens.— Mr. 
John  Crosland  took  first  prize;  Mr.  Dodds  second. — John  Crosland. 

Incubator. — Mr.  W.  W.  Copland  may  obtain  useful  information  from 
Mr.  Robert  Marr,  25,  North  Albion  Street,  Glasgow. 

Error.— At  p.  14,  col.  1,  line  40  from  top,  for  “  hedged”  read  “edged.” 


LONDON  MARKETS.' — October  10. 
POULTRY. 

The  unusually  hot  weather  has  made  any  quotation  difficult,  as  much 
poultry  is  unfit  for  sale  when  it  arrives,  and  more  than  half  the  game  is  in 
the  same  state. 


Each — s.  d.  s.  d. 

Large  Fowls .  3  6  to  4  0 

Smaller  ditto  .  3  0,,  3  6 

Chickens  .  I  9  „  2  3 

Geese .  6  0  „  6  6 

Ducks  .  2  6  „  2  9 

Pheasants .  3  0  „  3  0 


Each— s.  d.  s.  d. 

Partridges .  0  4  to  0  10 

Grouse  .  2  3  „  2  9 

Pigeons  .  0  8  „  0  9 

Hares .  2  0  „  3  0 

Rabbits  .  1  4  ,,  1  5 

Wild  ditto .  0  8  ,,  0  9 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Day 

of 

Day 

of 

Weather  near  London  in  1858. 

Moon 

OCTOBER  18—24,  1859. 
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M’nth  Week. 
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Wind. 
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afterSun 
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Nerine  Sarniensis. 
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30  af  6 
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22 
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19 
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Othonna  virginea. 
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Oxalis  ambigua. 

29.694—29.629 

59-37 

N.E. 
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24 

15  4 
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21 
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Sun’s  declin.  10°  37' s. 
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Oxalis  Bowiei. 

30.268—29.974 

61—35 
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20 
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18  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

30.245—29.967 
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27 
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24 
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Oxalis  hirta. 

30.047—30.003 

58—40 

E. 
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41  6 

48  4 

40  4 

28 

15  40 
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Meteorology  op  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the 

last  thirty-two  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 

temperatures  of  these  davs  are  58.4°  and  41.1°, 

respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  73°,  occurred  on  the  21st,  m  lboU  ;  and  tne  lowest  coin, 

on  the  21st, 

in  1842.  During  the  period  115  days  were  fine,  and  on  109  ram  fell. 

— 

— 

— — — 

— — — 

- — — — 

IN-DOOR  GARDENING-  OPERATIONS  FOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSEEVATOET. 

The  decline  of  temperature  and  less  watering  must  go 
on  progressively,  more  especially  in  dull  weather,  with 
free  ventilation  at  all  favourable  opportunities.  If  the 
weather  be  cold,  use  a  little  fire-heat  occasionally  during 
the  day,  especially  where  there  are  many  plants  in  bloom, 
that  ventilation  may  be  given  to  expel  damp  and  stagnant 
air. 

Cinerarias. — Plants  that  have  filled  their  small  pots 
with  roots  to  be  shifted,  according  to  their  size  and 
strength,  into  larger  pots.  The  compost  to  be  one  part 
turfy  loam,  one  part  peat  or  leaf  mould,  and  one  part 
rotten  horsedung.  They  delight  on  a  cool  bottom,  and 
will  thrive  tolerably  well  in  a  cold  pit,  protected  from 
frost  during  the  winter.  They  should  be  placed  on  a  dry 
bottom  of  coal  ashes,  and  kept  as  near  to  the  glass  as 
possible. 

Heaths. — They  may,  if  there  is  no  room  for  them  in 
the  greenhouse,  be  kept  in  a  cold  pit,  or  frame,  during 
the  winter.  Water  to  be  given  carefully  on  the  forenoon 
of  a  fine  day.  Frost  to  be  excluded  by  mats,  or  other 
covering ;  but  they  can  be  grown  sufficiently  hardy  by 
free  exposure  to  bear  a  few  degrees  of  frost  without 
injury  if  they  are  shaded  from  the  sun’s  rays  until 
gradually  thawed. 

Mignonette. — Sow,  to  come  into  bloom  about  the  end 
of  February.  The  soil  to  be  rich,  light,  and  the  pots  to 
have  a  good  supply  of  crocks  at  the  bottom,  as  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  growing  this  favourite  plant  through  the  winter 
will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  drainage  and 
keeping  the  plants  dry  and  untouched  by  frosts.  Those 
who  have  a  hotbed  frame  will  find  it  useful  to  start  the 
seeds  by  moderate  heat.  Others  who  have  no  such  con¬ 
venience  may  place  their  pots  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  situation,  and  upon  a  floor  of  rough  stones  over¬ 
laid  with  ashes. 

Pelargoniums. — The  more  dormant  they  can  be  kept 
during  the  winter  the  better.  Therefore,  only  a  very 
moderate  supply  of  water  should  be  given  to  keep  them 
from  flagging,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  air  at  all  favourable 
opportunities. 

Verbenas. — To  be  placed  on  swing  or  other  shelves 
as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible.  They  require  plenty  of 
air,  the  extirpation  of  green  fly,  and  a  moderate  supply 
of  water  to  preserve  them  in  a  healthy  condition. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID-HOUSE. 

Ferns. — Sow  the  seeds,  or  spores,  when  ripe.  A  con¬ 
venient  sized  pot  to  be  filled  with  sandy  peat,  finishing 
with  a  few  rough  lumpy  pieces  to  form  an  uneven  sur¬ 
face.  The  seeds  to  be  shaken  over  the  tops  and  sides  of 
these  pieces  of  soil,  by  which  there  is  more  probability  of 
some  of  them  vegetating  than  if  they  had  been  sown  on 
a  level  surface  where  the  whole  of  the  seed  would  be 
subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  treatment,  which  might 
with  .ordinary  care  be  either  too  wet  or  too  dry.  The 
pot  to  be  set  in  a  saucer  that  contains  a  little  water, 
No.  577. — Vol.  XXIII.  No.  3. 


which  will  feed  the  whole  mass  with  sufficient  moisture 
without  a  drop  being  required  on  the  surface  of  the  pot. 
The  seedlings  succeed  best  in  a  cool  part  of  the  stove 
where  evaporation  can  be  most  effectually  prevented ; 
but  they  do  not  like  to  be  continually  kept  close  under  a 
bell-glass. 

EORCING-HOUSES. 

Cucumbers. — Top  dress  the  plants  in  pots  or  boxes 
with  leaf  mould,  supplying  those  that  are  rooting  freely 
with  an  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  free 
circulation  of  air,  stopping  at  every  second  joint,  and 
setting  the  fruit  as  the  blossom  expands. 

Strawberries. — It  is  usual,  when  the  stock  of  plants 
in  pots  is  large,  to  lay  them  on  their  sides  on  the  south 
side  of  a  wall  or  fence,  packed  in  dry  coal  ashes,  and 
topped  with  boards,  or  any  other  such  covering,  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  heavy  falls  of  rain  until  they  are  wanted 
for  forcing.  "William  Reane. 

WHAT  TO  LOOK  FOR  ON  THE  SEASHORE. 

In  anticipation  of  that  season  of  the  year  when  certain 
favoured  spots  on  the  pleasant  sea-coasts  are  crowded  with  those 
whose  means,  leisure,  and  inclination  enable  them  to  indulge  in 
so  welcome  a  respite  from  the  ordinary  occupations  of  lile,  it  has 
been  thought  desirable  to  throw  together  a  few  plain,  simple,  and 
practical  hints,  which  may  enable  such  as  are  wise  enough  to 
seek  information  even  in  their  enjoyments,  and  derive  profit 
from  their  pleasure,  to  explore  the  world  of  wonders  to  be  found 
in  the  sea  and  on  the  shore.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hardly  worth 
while  to  envy  the  conformation  of  any  man’s  heart  or  brain  who 
could  take  an  hour’s  walk  on  the  sandy  beach  with  his  feelings 
untouched,  and  his  thoughts  unoccupied,  by  the  infinity  of 
marvels  lying  at  his  feet — who  would  be  content,  in  fact,  to  inhale 
the  fresh  sea-breeze  with  only  the  same  passive  satisfaction  as  the 
spaniel  trotting  at  his  side. 

Still,  to  such  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  peculiarities  and 
attributes  of  the  objects  around  them,  a  guide  is  necessary  to 
assist  them  in  the  search  and  discovery  of  numberless  strange 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  Nature’s  handiwork,  which  appear 
to  the  casual  and  unobservant  lounger  utterly  insignificant  and 
uninteresting,  to  be  trodden  on  and  passed  by ;  or,  at  most,  if  a 
particularly  singular  object  catch  the  eye,  to  be  picked  up,  re¬ 
marked  as  being  “pretty,”  or  “funny,”  and  carelessly  tossed 
away  again  without  further  thought  or  attention. 

The  pleasure  which  will  certainly  be  derived,  the  astonishment 
which  will  as  certainly  be  created  in  our  proposed  investigation 
of  sea-side  curiosities,  will  certainly  repay  us  for  any  trifling  in¬ 
convenience  we  may  suffer  from  an  occasional  fall  on  slippery 
places,  or  an  impromptu  foot-bath  without  the  preparatory  re¬ 
moval  of  shoes  or  socks. 

Who  that  gazes  upon  the  far-stretching  sea  but  wonders  what 
may  be  hidden  in  those  unfathomable  depths  ?  From  the  glimpses 
we  catch  through  the  clear  green  waters  of  the  many-coloured 
plants  waving  their  delicate  branches  and  gay  flowers  to  and  fro, 
we  may  speculate  safely  on  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the  gar¬ 
dens  far,  far  down,  compared  to  the  plants  of  which  these  ex¬ 
ternal  specimens  may  be  but  as  weeds  (sea  weeds,  for  the  most 
part,  indeed,  they  are  popularly  called).  Who  knows  but  that 
in  those  unimaginable  depths  there  may  be  gardens  rivalling  in 
brilliancy  and  beauty  those  of  the  fabled  Hesperides,  or  im¬ 
measurable  tracts  covered  with  a  gigantic  ocean  forest,  tenanted, 
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probably,  by  strange  and  terrible  monsters,  natives  of  those 
sunless  regions  ?  But  these  impenetrable  recesses  are  destined 
to  keep  their  own  secrets,  unless,  indeed,  this  super-scientific  age 
should  produce  some  gentleman  ingenious  enough  to  discover  the 
means  of  exploring  them  :  little  else  would  be  required,  except  to 
find  some  other  gentleman  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  voyage 
of  discovery.  Eor  the  present  we  must  be  content  to  remain 
dwellers  on  the  threshold,  to  pick  up  a  few  shells  from  the  shore, 
to  pluck  a  few  flowers  from  the  sea-margin,  and  by  them  to  form 
some  judgment  on  the  riches  of  the  interior.  And  even  in  this 
comparatively  limited  sphere  of  action  we  shall  find  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  engage  our  attention,  and  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity  for  as  many  sea-side  excursions  as  are  likely  to  fall  to 
the  share  of  the  youngest  of  us  at  present  engaged  therein. 

The  common  Wrack  or  sea  weed,  covered  with  the  mist-like 
“sand-skippers”  (of  which  tiny  specimen  of  sea-animation  we 
shall  give  a  detailed  account  hereafter),  those,  wonderfully- 
organised  animal-flowers,  the  “  Sea  Anemones,”  the  strange 
blending  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  life  —  for  there  are 
stony  plants,  aye,  and  stony  animals,  too,  with  a  thousand  other 
fantastic  and  inconceivable  phenomena,  which  will  form  an  almost 
inexhaustible  source  of  wonder  and  delight,  and  of  what  is  far 
better— sound  and  interesting  information. 

All  technicalities  will  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  scrupulously 
avoided,  these  unpretending  chapters  not  being  intended  for 
those  experienced  in  the  subject  under  treatment,  nor  do  they 
profess  or  pretend  to  add,  in  any  way,  to  the  stock  of  knowledge 
laid  up  by  the  labours  and  researches  of  others.  Their  sole  aim 
is  to  afford  such  assistance,  and  to  impart  such  information  as 
may  be  serviceable  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  forming  a  more 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  structure,  habits,  instincts,  and 
peculiarities  of  the  apparently  insignificant,  but  in  reality  most 
important  and  wonderful  objects  to  be  found  on  the  seashore— to 
lay  open,  in  short,  to  the  uninitiated  another  page  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  volume  of  creation. 

Nor  let  the  reader  apprehend  that  the  page  is  either  a  dry  or  a 
tedious  one.  At  every  step  will  start  tap  some  strange  and  fan¬ 
tastic  novelty  to  repay  bis  progress,  and  to  entice  him  onwards. 
Surprise  and  delight  will  attend  his  every  movement,  and  the 
reshit  of  his  inquiries  will  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  lighten¬ 
ing  many  an  after  hour,  by  recalling  the  pleasant  labours  of  his 
summer  rambles  ;  more  especially  if  he  will  be  at  the  pains  of 
collecting  specimens  of  such  plants  and  animals  as  he  may  meet 
with,  an  easy  and  economical  method  of  doing  which  will  be 
hereafter  suggested. 

Nor  arc  the  fairer  portion  of  the  seaside-visitors  by  any  means 
excluded  from  this  interesting  pursuit ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
fragile  organisation  of  many  of  the  little  creatures  wo  arc  about 
to  describe,  the  delicate  touch  of  a  lady’s  hand  would  be  more 
desirable  for  their  safe  examination  than  the  rougher  manipu¬ 
lation  of  her  attendant  cavalier.  Therefore,  a  sister  can  accom¬ 
pany  her  brother,  or,  when  practicable  and  permissible  (“  Ask 
mamma,”  being  always  understood),  the  one  “  nearer  and  dearer  j” 
and  so, hand-in-hand, unravel  themysteries  of  theseaside  of  Nature. 

Accuracy  of  description,  and  adoption  of  the  simplest  terms 
to  convey  the  necessary  information,  will  be  especially  attended 
to.  The  alarming  classical  names,  both  of  animals  and  plants, 
which  arc  enough  to  scare  the  unscientific  reader  from  the  page 
(as  may  be  readily  conceived  when  the  common  Whelk  is  called 
Buccinum  undatum ,  and  the  commonest  species  of  sea  weed 
Fucus  vesiculosus)  will  be  banished  from  the  body  of  the  work, 
although,  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  may  bo  curious  to  know 
them,  they  will  be  given  in  parentheses. 

It  is  proposed  to  commence  with  the  lowest  order  of  objects 
remarked  on  the  seashore, — namely,  starting  from  the  earliest 
appearance  of  animal  life,  to  advance  upwards,  by  a  regular  gra¬ 
dation,  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  form  within  the  scope  of 
our  work,  which  is  not  intended  to  embrace  any  creatures  that 
are  not  ordinarily  seen  in  the  elegant  aquaria  now  ornamenting 
so  many  of  our  drawing-rooms,  and  whose  miniature  ocean  with 
its  occupants  is  a  never-failing,  never-tiring  source  of  entertain¬ 
ment  and  instruction. — W. 

(To  he  continued .)  j 


OUT-DOOR  GRAPES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Pomological  Society 
it  was  resolved  not  to  send  a  deputation  to  see  if  there 
were  a  “  trick  ”  in  my  way  of  growing  Black  Grapes  out 


of  doors.  Whether  that  resolve  was  in  consideration  of 
my  larder  and  cellar,  or,  rather,  that  I  might  offer  a 
deputation  to  dine  off  a  gammon  of  bacon,  in  place  of  a 
baron  of  beef  or  saddle  of  mutton,  I  know  not.  But  they 
sent  down  a  plenipotentiary— a  man  with  full  powers  to 
turn  over  every  leaf  in  my  book— and  a  man,  too,  who 
could  not,  and  would  not,  dine  upon  a  gammon  or  drink 
the  juice  of  the  unripe  berry. 

When  the  best  friend  I  ever  had  among  the  florists 
told  me  to  my  face  that  “  he  did  not  believe  one  word  ”  of 
that  about  growing  such  Grapes,  as  I  exhibited  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  out  of  doors,  I  little  expected  his  doubts  would 
ever  have  come  to  such  a  pitch  as  I  am  brought  to  this 
day,  to  be  under  the  practical  necessity  of  declaring 
myself  wholly  beaten  in  my  strongest  tower.  I  once 
entertained  the  proud  idea  that  no  man  on  earth  could 
ever  beat  me  in  growing  Grapes  out  of  doors  in  this 
climate,  but  a  sailor  of  more  fortune  than  common  has 
done  the  thing.  Captain  Hopkins,  of  Surbiton  Hill, 
who  was  under  canvas  for  nine-and-thirty  years  in  the 
East  India  and  China  trade,  and  who  has  seen  the 
Grape  under  many  aspects  and  aspirations,  is  the  man 
for  the  Marquis’s  gardener,  who,  if  he  would  not  believe 
me,  or  my  own  Black  JEspcrione  Grape3,  could  hardly 
be  supposed  to  believe  his  own  eyes  if  he  were  to  see 
Captain  Hopkins’s  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  on  his  walls 
on  Surbiton  Hill  quite  as  forward  and  much  finer  than 
my  _E 'speriones  under  the  Hill  and  at  Willis’s  Rooms. 

After  settling  all  that  related  to  the  inquiries  of  the 
British  Pomological  Society  in  my  garden,  it  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  I  would  let  their  commissioner  into  the 
secret  of  my  sorrow  at  being  only  the  second  best  Grape 
grower  in  Surbiton,  and  thus  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
author  of  the  Bowood  Muscat,  who  might  get  out  of  his 
fix  by  saying  he  had  heard  of  Captain  Hopkins’s  success, 
and.  did  not  believe  one  word  of  it  anent  my  Grapes. 
Besides  the  duty  of  fair  play  in  a  public  writer,  the 
thing  is  sure  not  to  end  here ;  and  if  I  did  not  take  the 
liberty  of  introducing  the  inquirer  after  the  truth  into 
the  presence  of  Grapes  superior  to  my  own  with,  my 
next-door  neighbour,  I  ought  to  give  up  my  claims  to  a 
Scottish  clanship. 

The  selfsame  Grape,  for  which  I  received  seven  distinct 
and  different  names  at  Willis's  Rooms,  turns  out  to  he 
the  JEsperione  of  Langley ;  the  commissioner  was  not  five 
minutes  before  he  decided  the  point — not,  as  far  as  I 
could,  see,  by  a  comparison  of  points  so  much  as  by  his 
own  intuitive  perception.  Envoy  extraordinary  would 
suit  his  name,  if  not  his  mission.  The  moment  he  saw 
Captain  Hopkins  s  Grapes,  “  but  these  are  Hamburgh s," 

as  his  first  remark.  They  were  Hamburghs,  sure  enough, 
so  much  more  complete  is  my  defeat.  They  are  from 
cuttings  taken  from  the  large  celebrated  Hampton  Court 
Vine  by  the  Captain’s  father,  who,  if  he  had  not  told  us 
he  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  we  should  have  put  him  down 
at  about  sixty,  and  a  mere  youth  in  his  enthusiasm  for 
gardening.  He  says  the  Captain  lias  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  command,  that  he  will  now  have  his  own 
way  in  the  garden :  and  that  way  seems  also,  sure 
enough,  to  be  to  lower  the  sails  of  his  rivals. 

Tne  history  of  the  two  kinds  of  Grapes  for  the  last  few 
years  will  show  two  things — first,  that  the  air  and  climate 
or  Surbiton  are  very  good,  very  healthy,  and  excelled 
hardly  on  our  south  coast — for  Grapes,  at  any  rate  ;  and 
in  the.  second  place,  we  ought  to  give  it  iu  such  a  way  as 
to  be  instructive  to  those  who  would  grow  Grapes  out  of 
doors,  and  may  be  less  fortunate  in  respect  to  climate ; 
for,  it  I  understood  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  British 
Pomological  Society,  that  body  is  going  to  take  up  the 
subject  in  earnest,  and  (diamond  cut  diamond)  are  to 
exnioit  their  Grapes  before  it  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms  on  the  26th  inst.,  and  where  I  shall  play  second 
hddle,  if  no  one  else  be  more  fortunate  to  come  in  between 
me  and  Captain  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hoare  had  his  vineyard  and  wrote  his  treatise  at 
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house  a  few  doors  from  Captaiu  Hopkins’s,  and  the 
!aptain  will  explain  his  practice,  and  the  state  of  his 
orders  first  to  the  British  Bornological  Society  ;  and 
diat  remains  for  me  to  say  on  his  part  is  that  the  Vine 
lildew  visited  his  plants  last  year;  for  thefirstandlasttime 
et  us  hope.  He  took  down  all  his  Vines  this  last  winter 
r  spring,  and  twice  painted  the  wall  with  a  mixture  of 
ulphur,  lime,  and  soot,  leaving  it  a  soft  grey  colour  ;  and 
.is  Vines  took  to  their  usual  vigour,  and  no  insect  or 
lildew  came  near  them  sintie.  He  also  thinned  his 
hoots  considerably,  and  trained  the  young  ones  on 
Loare’s  system  in  such,  numbers  as  put  him  aud  them 
it  the  top  of  the  tree  the  first  season  ;  and  I  attribute  the 
main  cause  of  his  success  to  the  ample  surface  of  vigorous 
foliage  thus  obtained,  to  his  keeping  his  rods  at  a  good 
distance  apart,  and  discarding  all  laterals  as  they  appear. 

Two  days  after  our  visit  I  sent  a  commissioner  to 
■eport  the  state  of  the  great  mother  Vine  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  the  bunches  were  not  quite  so  ripe  there  as 
from  the  cuttings  of  the  same  in  Capt.  Hopkins’s  garden 
>n  the  open  wall.  Mr.  Donald,  of  the  flower  gardens 
.here,  went  round  with  my  envoy,  and  kindly  showed 
iverything  under  his  hands.  The  best  flower-bed  in  the 
garden  was  then  a  bed  with  one  half  Mangles’  Variegated 
Geranium,  and  one  half  variegated  Periwinkle. 

My  Esperiones  were  much  the  same  as  those  I  showed 
in  Willis’s  Booms.  Last  year  they  were  better,  but 
this  season  they  were  back  to  the  old  tune  through 
my  own  doings.  The  Vine  divides  into  two  equal  parts 
to  pass  up  each  side  of  a  window.  A  large  branch 
from  one  side  I  took  in  through  the  place  of  a  pane 
of  glass  to  my  minimum  conservator}7,  and  the  Grapes 
inside  were  in  bloom  ere  the  buds  of  the  outside  part 
had  much  advanced,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
flow  of  sap  went  readier  in  under  the  glass,  owing  to 
the  more  strength  inside,  and  by  Midsummer  day  those 
outside  were  three  weeks  behind  their  average  work  ;  but 
as  I  never  stop  a  shoot,  before  a  bunch,  out  of  doors,  as 
long  as  there  is  room  for  it,  up  to  ten  or  fifteen  joints,  nor 
allow  a  lateral  to  expand  a  leaf  at  all,  merely  leaving  one 
joint  leafless  for  fear  of  accident  to  the  shoots  ;  when 
the  greater  surface  of  leaves  outside  came  to  their  work¬ 
ing  age,  they,  in  their  turn,  drew  more  of  the  sap  their 
own  way,  and  the  inside  Grapes  suffered  till  the  shoots 
outside  were  stopped,  and  the  balance  of  flow  was  thus 
restored.  The  Grapes  inside  were  early  and  delicious 
but  not  better  looking  than  common  ones. 

Ho  trick  or  puzzle  could  be  detected  from  first  to  last. 
The  ground  had  no  manure  for  the  last  forty  years.  The 
immediate  border  is  a  concreted  open  yard,  except  the 
corner  where  the  Vine  is  planted,  aud  the  yearly  supply 
of  coals  is  put  there,  in  June,  in  each  year ;  but  a 
draining-pipe  six  inches  in  diameter  saves  the  stem  from 
the  pressure  of  the  coals,  aud  to  pour  in  such  quantities 
of  good  soakage  as  an  old  gardener  like  me  delights  to 
see  his  Vines  enjoy. 

The  secret  of  growing  good  Grapes  out  of  doors  is  not 
to  allow  one  leaf  to  shade  another ;  to  allow  fruit  only 
on  the  young  wood  of  last  year ;  to  stop  all  the  laterals 
at  the  first  joint,  and  to  pick  off  the  leaf  from  the  joint  as 
soon  as  one  can  get  hold  of  it ;  also,  to  have  every  shoot 
stopped  right  for  the  season  by  the  first  week  in  August, 
and,  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  September, 
to  keep  the  roots  in  one  continual  soak  of  rich  liquid 
manure.  Stroug  soap  suds  being,  apparently,  the  very 
best  for  the  Grape  Vine,  that,  and  the  house  pails,  and  a 
weekly  sweeping  from  the  necks  of  ckimnies  in  a  large 
tub  of  soft  water,  are  all  my  Vines  receive  or  require  ; 
and  although  I  have  been  most  completely  beaten  in  my 
favourite  branch  of  the  craft  by  Capt.  Hopkins,  I  hold  it 
a  sound  doctrine  not  to  dose  or  doctor  outside -Vines  with 
any  thing  less  lasting  than  crushed  bones  ;  but  to  depend 
on  hand-feeding  while,  and  for  the  short  while,  each 
season,  that  the  appetite  is  on  at  the  roots,  and  over  the 
broad  surface  of  luxuriant  foliage. 


Capt.  Hopkins  has  adopted  a  better  system  than  mine 
this  season.  He  has  separate  Vines  for  his  greenhouse,  in¬ 
stead  of  halving  it  as  I  did,  and  as  I  shall  not  do  again. 
He  trains  his  Vines  under  glass  on  Hoare’s  system,  and 
his  Grapes  prove  how  well  the  system  answers.  But  he 
has  dipped  into  the  plan  much  more  boldly  than  I  have. 
He  has  a  large  Vine  of  the  Black  Frontignac,  from  Con¬ 
stants,  where  the  celebrated  Constantia  wine  is  made  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  vineyards  there  were  his 
half-way,  and  his  house  of  call  to,  or  from,  India;  and 
some  parts  of  his  success  may  be  attributed  to  what  he 
may  have  seen  at  these  foreign  vineyards.  His  Constan¬ 
tia  Grape  has  a  large  crop  of  fine  fruit  wrhich  will  ripen 
this  season,  and  most  seasons.  His  garden  is  a  perfect 
model  of  high  keeping,  his  Boses  in  particular ;  all  his 
beds  and  borders  are  edged  with  Hogg’s  edging  tiles, 
which  drain  the  walks,  and  keep  everything  in  its  place. 
They  have  been  down  some  years,  and  not  one  of  them 
has  ever  yet  suffered  from  frost  or  fiarm  of  any  kind. 
His  Ivy  wall  is  a  model  of  our  highest  art,  and  his  speci¬ 
men  Geraniums  are,  some  of  them,  over  twelve  years  of 
age,  just  like  those  I  mentioned  from  Bulham  Palace. 

A  Passijiora  racemosa,  the  common  blue  Passion- 
Flower,  facing  the  Vines,  has  the  finest  stem  I  ever  saw. 
It  is  a  clean,  clear,  shining  stem  seven  feet  high,  and  as 
smooth  and  straight  as  a  gun  barrel,  and  many  inches 
round.  From  this  a  host  of  running  shoots  rise  to  a 
great  height,  and  then  fall  down  gracefully  over  them¬ 
selves,  as  at  the  colonnade  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  is 
one  whole  sheet  of  bloom  all  the  season,  and  now  hangs 
in  fruit  and  blossom. 

To  show  one  instance,  out  of  many,  of  how  the  love  of 
gardening  increases  with  our  years— our  guide,  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  father,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  inquired  of  us 
diligently  if  we  thought  the  seeds  would  ripen,  as  he 
longed  to  have  young  Passion-flowers  of  his  own  rearing. 

The  propagating-liouse  is  his  own  invention,  and  is  on 
the  principle  of  the  Waltonian  Case.  It  is  placed  at  one 
end  of  the  greenhouse,  ranging  with  the  front  glass,  and 
behind  it  are  the  potting-shed,  tool-house,  and  laboratory. 
A  separate  fire  in  the  potting-shed  heats  a  coil  of  gas 
pipes,  one  leg  being  the  flow,  and  one  the  return,  from  a 
large  tank  made  of  zinc,  with  raised  edges  all  round,  the 
edges  are  open  as  the  tank  to  hold  water,  and  tan,  or  sand, 
or  sawdust  may  be  used  to  plunge  cutting-pots  in. 

Mr.  Hopkins  says  Verbenas  do  better  from  autumn 
cuttings,  full  in  the  open  air,  than  by  all  the  other  methods 
put  together ;  and  he  showed  us  specimens  which  he 
ordered  to  be  put  in,  after  the  stock  was  struck  off,  in 
order  to  convince  a  young  idea,  who,  like  my  worthy 
friend,  “would  not  believe  one  word  ”  about  Verbenas 
striking  out  of  doors  ;  but  there  they  were,  and  the 
Pomological  people  will  have,  or  may  have,  the  benefit  of 
the  young  aspirant’s  doubts. 

But  Captain  Hornby  himself  ought  to  have  been  there 
to  see  the  happy  family  of  Captain  Hopkins,  his  dogs, 
his  pigeons,  and  his  breeds  of  fowls  eating  out  of  the 
same  dish.  I  had  seen  the  first  of  the  Cochin-China 
breed  at  the  Messrs.  Sturgeon’s,  at  shows  and  sales  in  all 
their  varieties  and  moods  ;  but  I  never  saw  any  to  equal 
Captain  Hopkins’s,  or  which  come  near  them ;  but  then 
consider  the  exactness,  and  the  cleanliness  on  board  a 
man-of-war,  or  an  East  Indiaman,  and  nothing  ever 
afloat  could  exceed  those  rules  for  cleanliness  and  for 
prompt  action,  by  which  this  family  of  feather  is  made  so 
happy,  so  healthy,  and  so  well  paying  as  they  really  are 
and  have  been  for  years  past. 

I  did  not  ask  this  sight  for  the  high  commissioner  from 
the  Pomological,  as  fie  was  desirous  to  visit  the  Ex¬ 
perimental  Garden,  where  we  found  the  family  from 
home,  then  down  at  the  seaside  ;  but  everything  was  as 
clean  and  as  much  in  its  place  as  if  they  were  at  home, 
except  the  conservatory  and  the  mansion.  The  pot  and 
tub-plants  of  the  former  were  out  airing,  and  ail  the  fur¬ 
niture  in-doors  was  topsy-turvy,  preparatory  to  that 
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bustle  which  one  hears  along  the  corridors  when  “  the 
Queen  is  coming,”  and  all  hearts  are  at  the  highest  beat. 

When  Mr.  Arnott,  of  the  firm  of  Milne,  Arnott,  &  Co., 
came  down  in  the  spring  about  the  exchange  of  Camellias, 
the  Queen  was  home,  and  he  had  the  luck  of  seeing  the 
best  looks  from  the  drawing-room  windows  ;  but  now  we 
could  not  get  through  the  front-hall  if  it  were  ever  so. 
The  commissioner  is  a  connoisseur  in  pictures,  and  having 
seen  some  in  the  dining-room,  he  scrambled  over  some 
heaps  and  got  in  there,  and  was  likely  to  remain  there 
for  the  night.  He  was  much  struck  with  the  Experimental, 
and  he  made  many  observations,  but  they  were  more 
complimentary  than  instructive,  so  I  shall  pass  on  to  the 
framing-ground,  where  we  found  them  hard  at  potting 
the  bedding  plants,  the  family  being  not  expected  home 
till  the  Chrysanthemums  are  out,  or  in,  rather. 

The  Golden  Chain  were  the  first  plants  potted  from  a 
whole  row  in  the  ribbon-border.  Very  light  and  very 
rich  compost  they  had,  all  the  big  leaves  were  cleanly  cut 
off,  and  the  pots  set  on  coal  ashes  under  a  wall.  They 
never  put  any  plants  from  the  beds  under  glass  when 
they  can  pot  them  thus  early  ;  and  all  the  autumn 
cuttings  they  also  set  out  on  ashes  as  soon  as  they  are 
fairly  rooted.  All  the  variegated  plants  came  in  lots  after 
the  Golden  Chain;  and  the  Variegated  Ivy-leaves  stood 
next  the  latter  in  the  order  of  potting.  The  first  green 
leaves  were  the  HarTcaways,  then  the  Ilarry  Hieovers,  a 
seedling  from  Ilarlcaway,  named,  by  command,  after  the 
author  of  “  Table  Talk  ”  and  “  Stable  Talk,”  with  whom 
Harlcaivay  was  a  favourite  horse.  But,  most  fortunately, 
this  wet  autumn  has  proved  Harry  Ilieover  not  to  be  a 
sound  colt  for  the  turf.  It  will,  therefore,  neither  be 
sold  nor  given  away,  but  the  name  is  retained  for  the  very 
first  best  of  that  breed,  also  by  command,  and  there 
are  eight  hundred  already  to  choose  from.  Lord  John 
Russell  was  the  next.  This  is  a  capital  new  and  very- 
dwarf  plain-leaved  scarlet  which  was  sent  to  the  Experi¬ 
mental  by  Mr.  Kinghorn,  of  Richmond,  or  of  East  Sheen, 
next  to  it.  The  next  in  order  was  the  true  Trentham 
Scarlet,  sent  there  by  Mr.  Fleming  himself,- — a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  that  by  that  name  at  Sydenham  ;  and 
then  Baron  Hugel  and  the  Diadematums :  the  rest  were 
in  the  beds. 

The  new  Unique  seedlings  which  were  sent  there  this 
season  from  a  gentleman,  the  best  crosser  amongst  us  all, 
have  done  remarkably  well,  and  they  are  great  favourites, 
and  the  wonderful  bedding  Begonia  has  proved  just  what 
he  said,  “  equal  to  Tom  Thumb  in  hardiness  and  as  free  a 
bloomer.”  It  is  an  orange  scarlet  and  very  dwarf.  I 
should  not  wonder  to  see  it  in  bloom  along  with  Dahlias 
and  Chrysanthemums  next  month.  The  new  Nosegays 
are  from  a  much  more  hardy  breed  than  those  from 
Inquinans.  They  arc,  therefore,  the  last  to  be  potted. 
But  talk  about  Nosegays,  the  Pomological  commissioner 
was  struck  with  their  numbers  and  extent.  The  first 
thing  he  met  with  at  Surbiton  was  loads  of  standards  of 
them  being  taken  out  by  one  of  the  Messrs.  Henderson’s 
carters.  Mr.  Andrew  Henderson,  from  the  Wellington 
Road  Nursery,  was  down  a  few  days  before  and  made  a 
clean  sweep  out  of  my  private  garden.  My  “  good 
gracious !  ”  yellow  Polyanthus  struck  him  more  than 
anything  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  for  a  long  time.  The  j 
way  it  roots  into  the  Cocoa  stuff  surprised  him,  but  the  i 
method  of  propagating  it  by  the  score,  the  hundred,  or  j 
the  ten  thousand,  was  before  him,  and  both  he  and  the  j 
commissioner  owned  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  ever 
done  so  before  to  such  purpose  ;  but  my  whole  stock  of  it 
is  gone,  just  as  I  began  to  learn  how  to  do  it,  which  is  the 
same  way  as  I  have  described  already.  Mr.  Henderson  is 
the  father  of  the  Cyclamens  alluded  to  the  previous  week, 
and  he  was  more  struck  with  my  White  Grapes  than  the 
Black  ones,  seeing  such  an  enormous  crop  of  Nosegays  all 
over  their  border  ;  but  the  Geraniums  and  the  thorough 
thinning-out  in  time  of  the  berries  were  the  secret,  the  i 
border  never  missed  a  heavy  watering  one  single  day  of 


this  long  hot  summer — not  intended  for  the  Grapes,  but 
for  the  valuable  collection  of  Nosegays,  stellates,  and 
minimums.  D.  Beaton. 


HOW  TO  FARM  TWO  ACRES  AND  MAKE 
THE  MOST  OF  THEM. 

(Continued  from  page  19.) 

Scarlet  Runner  and  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans. 

The  first  sowing  of  these  on  stiff  land  ought  not  to  be 
earlier  than  the  first  week  in  May.  French  Beans  may 
be  a  fortnight  earlier,  but  there  is  seldom  any  advantage 
in  sowing  these  before  May.  Plant  the  Runner  Beans 
four  inches  apart,  in  shallow  drills  at  least  six  feet  apart, 
and  have  poles  or  stakes  seven  feet  or  more  high. 
French  Beans  may  be  in  drills  two  feet  and  a  half  apart, 
and  three  inches  from  each  other  in  the  row.  Be  careful 
in  gathering  the  pods  of  dwarf  Beans,  as  they  are  easily 
broken  at  the  neck.  The  Newington  Wonder  is  a  good, 
useful,  dwarf  Bean,  and  the  common  Scarlet  Runner  is 
the  best  of  its  class.  These  plants  like  a  dry,  warm 
summer,  and  are  most  prolific  in  such  seasons.  In  very 
cold,  damp  soils,  and  dull  seasons,  they  do  not  answer.  The 
ground  ought  to  be  well  pulverised  for  them,  and  at  the 
time  of  sowing  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  slugs.  Radishes 
or  early  Spinach  might  be  sown  between  the  rows  of 
Scarlet  Runners  ;  but  remove  them  when  no  longer  useful. 

BROAD  BEANS. 

Hangdown  Long  Rod  is  the  most  prolific.  Sow  in 
drills  three  feet  apart,  and  four  inches  from  seed  to  seed, 
any  time  from  November  to  May,  as  may  be  wanted,  and 
remove  the  stalks  when  done  bearing.  Dig  and  manure 
the  ground,  and  ’  sow  Stone  Turnip  about  the  beginning 
of  August  to  stand  the  winter.  •  Thin  the  Turnips  to  a 
foot  apart,  and  if  the  autumn  be  fine  they  will  produce  a 
useful  crop. 

ONIONS. 

Sow  the  Brown  Spanish  and  Strasburgh,  mixed,  or  apart, 
if  preferred,  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  the  beginning  of 
March,  if  the  ground  be  dry  enough  to  allow  of  being 
trampled  on  at  that  time,  shallow  drills  drawn  with  the 
hoe,  and  the  seed  dropped  in  by  hand,  the  ground  after¬ 
wards  raked.  Hoe  the  ground  betimes,  and  thin  the 
crop  to  about  three  inches  apart,  except  one  row  which 
may  be  left  for  picklers,  and  may  stand  very  thick.  On  a 
very  stiff  soil,  charcoal  or  wood  ashes  are  the  best  manure 
for  Onions.  Lime  may  be  added,  but  it  is  not  so  good, 
but  plenty  of  good  dung  is  also  useful,  and  more  especi¬ 
ally  if  it  is  pretty  deep  in  the  ground.  This  being  one 
of  the  most  useful  crops  in  the  garden,  and  one  which 
visitors  are  wont  to  look  at,  let  it  have  the  best  place — 
often  stirring  the  soil  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  it, 
and  do  not  neglect  a  timely  thinning.  When  the  bulbs 
feel  loose  in  the  ground,  they  are  ready  to  be  taken  up  ; 
but  let  them  lie  a  week  or  two  to  harden  in  the  sun  before 
housing  them ;  after  which  keep  them  cool,  but  dry,  and 
look  at  them  betimes.  The  Onion  plot  ought  to  be  deeply 
dug  and  manured  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  off,  to  be 
ready  for  early  Cabbage  for  the  next  year. 

CARROTS  AND  PARSNIPS. 

It  is  not  prudent  to  sow  many  Carrots  on  a  stiff  soil, 
but  a  few  of  the  Early  Horn  may  be  useful.  Parsnips 
do  better,  and  may  be  sown  in  March.  The  middle  of 
April  will  be  soon  enough  for  Carrots.  Parsnips  ought 
to  stand  a  foot  apart,  or  nearly  so,  each  way.  Horn 
Carrots  may  be  closer.  Take  up  the  Carrots  in  September, 
but  let  the  Parsnips  stand  till  February,  as  it  is  said  the 
winter  improves  them. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  SAVOYS,  AND  RED  CABBAGE. 

Sow  these  in  a  small  bed  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
state  of  the  ground  will  allow,  and  plant  them  out  in 
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rows  two  feet  and  a  half  apart  by  two  feet  in  the  row. 
Being  all  gross  feeders,  the  ground  cannot  well  be  too 
rich  for  them.  Earth  them  up  when  at  the  proper  size, 
and  they  will  require  little  more  trouble.  Brussels 
Sprouts  are,  perhaps,  the  most  serviceable  of  all  the 
winter  Green  tribe,  as  they  may  be  always  had  from 
October  till  May.  Savoys  are  best  after  enduring  a  little 
frost.  Cut  Bed  Cabbages  before  they  burst,  or  there  is 
much  waste.  Curled  Kale,  and  several  kinds  of  Borecole, 
may  be  all  treated  the  same  as  above ;  but  Brussels 
Sprouts  are  the  most  useful  and  prolific  of  them  all. 

CAULIFLOWER  AND  LETTUCE. 

If  a  few  winter-preserved  plants  of  Cauliflowers  can  be 
obtained  from  some  one  who  has  the  means  of  keeping 

them,  plant  them  on  the  early  border  in  April,  and  sow  a 
little  seed  in  March  and  again  in  May,  which  plant  out 
when  ready.  Lettuce  of  the  Hardy  Hammersmith  kind 
may  be  sown  the  last  week  in  August  on  some  sheltered 
place  to  stand  the  winter,  and  being  planted  out  will 
come  into  use  in  May.  The  Brown  Cos  and  Drumhead 
Cabbage  may  be  sown  at  various  times  up  to  the  middle 
of  June,  and  planted  out  in  small  quantities  about  a  foot 
apart  each  way.  Both.  Cauliflower  and  Lettuce  like  rich 
ground.  The  first  crop  of  them  will  be  off  in  time  to 
prepare  a  piece  of  ground  to  sow  with  winter  Onions  the 
middle  of  August,  and  anything  else  that  may  be  wanted 

then. 

TURNIPS. 

Sow  the  Early  Snowball  in  April,  and  the  Early  Stone 
in  May  and  June.  Thin  in  time.  The  last  crop  might 
follow  the  Broad  Beans  as  before  stated.  Like  all  the 
Brassica  family,  Turnips  like  good,  rich  ground. 

RHUBARB. 

Trench  deeply  and  put  in  plenty  of  dung,  and  obtain 
from  some  nursery  about  eight  plants  of  My  ait’s  Victoria, 
and  the  same  number  of  Linnear  Rhubarb,  which  plant 
a  yard  apart  each  way,  and  this  will  afford  you  and  your 
neighbours  stalks  for  tarts  for  all  the  season. 

ASPARAGUS. 

This  is  better  adapted  for  light  than  stiff  ground ;  but 
if  a  bed  must  be  had,  trench  and  put  in  plenty  of  mortar 
rubbish  into  the  bottom,  and  dung  at  top.  Sow  the  seed 
in  the  miscellaneous  ground,  and  in  moist  weather  in 
June.  Plant  them  out  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  one 
foot  from  plant  to  plant.  Do  not  cut  any  until  the  heads 
appear  strong,  and  then  do  not  do  it  too  severely,  and 
the  plants  will  strengthen.  Salt  and  liquid  manure  im¬ 
prove  Asparagus  much. 

LEEKS. 

Sow  a  little  seed  if  these  are  wanted,  but  be  sure  and 
thin  them  well  if  you  do  not  plant  them  out,  which  they 
bear  very  well.  The  London  Flag  is  the  best  kind.  Sow 
early  in  March. 

PARSLEY. 

Sow  this  as  an  edging  by  the  sides  of  the  walks. 

HERBS. 

Lemon  Thyme  may  also  he  planted  as  an  edging  the 
same  as  Parsley,  but  the  Common  Thyme  is  too  robust, 
and  with  Sage,  Fennel,  Mint,  Hyssop,  and  Lavender, 
might  be  planted  on  some  odd  place.  Summer  Savory, 
Basil,  and  Sweet  Marjorum  require  sowing  every  season, 
but  there  are  many  families  which  never  require  these  ; 
though  Mint,  Thyme,  and  Sage  ought  to  be  grown  by 
every  one. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  other  things  which  are 
occasionally  wanted.  Vegetable  Marrows  are  very  pro¬ 
ductive  in  hot,  dry  summers.  A  couple  of  plants  raised 
in  a  flower-pot  and  planted  out  in  May,  will  cover  quite 
a  rod  of  ground.  Ridge  Cucumbers  are  not  so  luxuriant, 


but  are  also  useful.  Sown  and  reared  the  same  as  the 
Marrows,  and  planted  out  the  middle  of  May,  with  some 
shelter  from  cold  winds,  they  will  often  produce  a  great 
deal  of  fruit.  The  top  of  the  compost-heap  may  be  very 
well  occupied  with  this  crop  in  summer,  and  they  do  well 
on  such  a  position.  Horseradish  is  too  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
again,  to  be  grown  in  a  small  garden  kept  neat  and  orderly  ; 
but  if  wanted,  crowns  put  in  the  ground  in  early  spring 
furnish  good  sticks  by  the  middle  or  end  of  summer, 
especially  if  the  ground  is  good  and  deeply  tilled. 
Garlic  and  Shallots  are  not  likely  to  be  wanted ;  but  if 
so,  plant  the  bulbs  on  fine,  light  ground  in  January. 

FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  THE  GARDEN. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  parts  of  it  must  be  kept 
clean,  not  forgetting  the  hedge  or  boundary  fence.  Prune 
the  Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees  in  winter,  and  the 
Raspberry  later  on  towards  spring.  Clear  away  the 
runners  from  the  Strawberries  as  they  are  made,  and  put 
down  straw,  or  something  that  way,  to  preserve  the  fruit 
from  being  dirtied.  Dig  up  all  vacant  ground  as  it  be¬ 
comes  vacant,  whether  in  winter  or  summer,  unless  it  be 
very  wet  at  the  time.  Scatter  lime  or  wood  ashes  over 
the  seed-beds  and  small  plants  to  keep  the  slugs  away. 
Water  with  liquid  manure  such  crops  as  Celery,  all  the 
Cabbage  tribe,  Asparagus,  and  such  like  ;  but  do  not 
commence  watering  Onions  unless  you  can  continue  to 
do  so.  Support  all  tall  crops — as  Beans,  Scarlet  Runners, 
&c.,  from  hanging  on  lower-growing  ones.  Allow  no 
Lettuce  to  run  to  seed,  unless  you  want  to  save  some. 
Of  course,  the  same  remark  holds  good  to  Cauliflowers, 
Cabbages,  &c.,  but  keep  only  such  kinds  of  Lettuce  in 
seed-flower  at  a  time,  and  the  same  of  the  Cabbage  tribe, 
if  you  be  saving  seed  of  either.  Dig  the  ground  with  a 
fork  in  winter,  and  use  very  little  of  the  rake  until  the 
end  of  April. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOE  CROPPING  A  LIGHT  SOIL. 

The  same  crops  will,  in  a  great  measure,  thrive  here  as 
mentioned  for  the  stiff  soil.  Carrots  and  Asparagus  will 
do  better;  but  all  the  Cabbage  tribe  will  suffer  more  in 
a  dry  season,  unless  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure, 
which  is  the  all-important  agent  here.  Strawberries  will 
not  do  well  in  the  dry,  hot  part  of  summer,  neither  will 
Broad  Beans  and  Peas ;  but  crops  will  endure  a  hard 
winter  better,  and  the  ground  is  more  pleasant  to  work. 
A  dry  soil  in  the  west  of  England,  where  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  double  the  amount  of  rain  there  is  on  the  east  side  of 
it,  is  an  advantage ;  but  in  the  dry  eastern  counties  vege¬ 
tables  are  very  poor  in  the  dry  summer  months  on  such 
soils,  the  stiffer  soils  being  more  productive  there.  These 
conditions  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  one  superin¬ 
tending  a  garden,  as  no  amount  of  human  skill  and  energy 
'  can  completely  triumph  over  a  natural  difficulty,  how 
much  soever  they  may  modify  it,  and  systematic  water¬ 
ing  by  hand  ought  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

J.  Robson. 

(To  be  continued .) 


HINTS  TO  BEGINNERS— PROPAGATING. 

“I  have  put  in  Verbena  cuttings  according  to  the  directions 
given,  and  more  than  half  of  them  are  gone,  though  I  have  filled 
up  the  pots  repeatedly.  In  one  place,  rather  airy,  they  dry  off ; 
and  in  another  place,  rather  close,  they  damp  off.”  “  My  variegated 
Geraniums,  such  as  Floioer  of  the  Day,  Golden  Chain,  &c.,  are 
more  than  half  gone  ;  the  point  damps,  and  away  the  whole  rots 
and  decays.”  “  Calceolarias  that  you  dismiss  with  almost  a  word 
are  a  great  pest  to  me ;  even  though  I  give  them  a  little  hotbed, 
they  either  wither  and  rot,  or  get  covered  with  thrips  and 
insects.”  “  I  put  in  nice  cuttings  of  Heaths,  as  advised  in  an 
early  volume,  and  they  looked  well  for  a  week  or  two  ;  but  now 
they  are  as  brown  as  a  berry,  though  the  sand  is  quite  moist 
enough.”  “  I  have  put  in  the  dark  double  Groundsel  time  after 
time,  but  it  shanks  and  rots  off  before  or  as  soon  as  struck,” 
“  I  have  placed  cuttings  of  soft-wooded  glove  plants  under  a  bell- 
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glass  in  a  sweet  hotbed ;  and,  though  duly  shaded  and  watered, 
the  most  of  them  have  gone,  though  I  left  a  fair  portion  of  leaves 
on  them,”  &c. 

These  are  only  a  portion  of  the  complaints  that  reach  us,  and 
about  which  advice  and  knowledge  are  requested.  Talk  about- 
turning  up  the  index  of  earlier  volumes,  and  you  get  a  look  as 
much  as  to  say,  “  Yery  nice  indeed !  Thank  you  for  nothing  ! 

I  wish  ypu  may  get  it.  No,  no :  if  you  wish  us  to  read  The 
Cottage  Gaudeneb  you  must  attend  to  our  wants  and  wishes, 
or  off  we  go  elsewhere.”  Much  that  we  hear  and  much  that  we 
see  at  times  painfully  remind  us  that,  with  all  our  attempts  to 
simplify,  we  have  not  succeeded,  as  the  want  of  knowledge  and 
the  want  of  practice  of  these  simplicities  are  the  chief  causes  of 
disappointment. 

Using,  then,  our  eyes  as  well  as  our  ears,  we  would  say  that 
one  cause  of  failure  arises  from  not  making  the  cuttings  properly. 
We  examined  a  lot  the  other  day.  Nice,  stubby,  young  shoots, 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  had  been  tom  from  the  older 
branch  (not  cut),  and,  with  hardly  a  leaf  removed,  had  been 
placed  at  once  in  cutting-pots  and  on  a  cutting-bed.  Those  in 
the  pots  were  at  no  great  distance  from  the  glass  ;  and  though 
the  surface  soil  was  moist,  the  leaves  were  ctuied  and  shrivelled, 
telling  how  little  good  they  might  be  expected  to  do — merely 
because  the  laps  of  the  glass  being  rather  open,  and  the  sun’s 
rays  not  carefully  excluded,  the  great  surface  of  foliage  exhaled 
more  moisture  than  could  be  absorbed  either  by  the  leaves  or 
the  stem  of  the  cutting  over  all  its  length.  Others  made  in 
the  same  careless  way,  and  placed  two  feet  or  more  from  the 
glass,  and  kept  moist,  close,  and  shaded,  were  rotting  off  by 
scores,  and  this  rotting  seemed  in  most  cases  to  commence  at  the 
base  of  the  cutting  where  a  thin  film  remained  at  the  place  where  it 
had  been  torn  from  the  parent  stem.  This  film  soon  got  saturated 
with  water,  decayed,  carried  the  decay  upwards,  and  rottenness 
ensued.  In  making  a  cutting,  the  base  can  never  be  left  too 
clean  ;  and,  therefore,  with  the  sharpest  clean-cutting  of  knives, 
every  film  should  be  carefully  removed,  when  the  cuttings  are 
thus  taken  from  the  parent  stem,  and  as  carefully  cut  through  at 
a  joint  when  the  end  is  not  thus  kept.  Many  things  with  solid 
stems  will  root  very  well  though  not  thus  cut  through  at  a  joint, 

-  as  they  will  root  freer  between  the  joints  than  at  them  :  still,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  best  to  cut  through  at  a  joint,  as  the  more  solid 
part  there  prevents  the  too-free  entrance  of  moisture.  On  this 
account,  in  the  case  of  cuttings  naturally  succulent,  it.  is  as  well  to 
dry  these  nicely-cut  ends  of  the  cuttings  for  half  a  day  or  so 
before  planting  them,  taking  care,  however,  that  the  leaves  left 
are  not  allowed  to  flag.  When  growing-cuttings  are  inserted, 
the  foliage  left  should  never  be  allowed  to  droop.  On  the  prin¬ 
ciples  spoken  of  the  other  week,  from  the  one-lialf  to  one-third  of 
the  foliage  on  the  cutting  naturally  will  be  enough  to  leave.  That 
will  be  enough  to  maintain  the  processes  of  vital  action,  and  so 
lessen  the  evaporating  or  perspiring  surfaces  as  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  the  cuttings  exhausting  themselves,  when  not  kept 
close  and  shaded. 

2nd.  The  materials  used  for  the  cuttings  is  another  source  of 
disappointment.  Some  who  were  in  ecstacies  at  their  rapid 
success  in  striking  in  saucers  in  sand  and  water,  are  now  rather 
inclined  to  be  fretful  when  they  look  on  their  saucers  with  little 
or  nothing  but  the  sand  in  them.  Though  approving  of  that 
method  for  striking  in  windows,  especially  in  early  spring,  I 
stated  more  thah  a  twelvemonth  ago  that  the  cuttings  must 
remain  in  such  receptacles  no  longer  than  they  were  struck,  for 
the  attempt  to  keep  them  there,  with  the  assistance  even  of 
manure  watering,  would  be  much  more  troublesome  and  less  suc¬ 
cessful  than  in  pots  in  the  usual  way.  Some  of  our  friends  have 
gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  used  soil  so  stiffish  as  to  keep  the 
base  of  the  cuttings  as  if  wrapped  in  a  wet  sponge,  from 
which  the  moisture  could  not  easily  get  away,  and  rottenness 
ensued.  Others  have  taken  the  other  extreme,  and  given  the 
cuttings  nothing  but  sand ;  and  though  the  pots  were  well  drained 
these  cuttings  had  only  that  one  advantage  over  those  grown  in 
undrained  saucers.  As  seen  in  the  saucers,  and  also  in  pots  of 
sand,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  rooting,  but  the  sand  and 
water  alone  will  not  long  keep  them  in  health.  Whenever  the 
cuttings  are  to  stand  any  time  in  tiie  cutting-pot,  the  pots  should 
be  filled  for  a  third  with  drainage  at  least,  then  enough  soil  of  the 
kinds  desired,  whether  sandy  loam  or  sandy  peat,  then  finer  loam, 
with  a  little  very  fine  leaf  mould  and  sand,  and  then  half  an  inch  of 
pure  sand  for  a  covering,  for  fine  tender  things,  and  at  least  a 
sprinkling,  for  the  commonest  things.  Under  such  a  system  the 
moisture  cannot  stagnate  and  get  sour  about  the  base  of  the 


cutting ;  and  the  surface  sand,  if  at  all  moistish,  will  prevent  the 
air  entering  and  drying  up  the  portion  of  the  cutting  inserted  in 
the  ground;  whilst,  as  the  roots  are  formed,  they  soon  enter  the 
lower  stratum,  and  find  a  good  healthy  feeding-ground,  in  which 
they  may  remain  for  months,  if  necessary,  in  the  winter  time.  In 
moving  such  plants  no  check  is  experienced  similar  to  what  they 
would  receive  if  taken  out  of  sand  and  water,  unless  great  extra 
care  is  required. 

3rd.  A  third  cause  of  failure  arises  from  careless  shading. 
Where  amateurs  must  be  absent  for  several  hours  during  the  day, 
it  will  be  safest  for  them  to  place  their  cuttings  at  tw'o  feet  from 
the  glass  in  September,  to  three  feet  in  July.  The  sun’s  rays 
will  thus  be  more  diffused  before  reaching  the  cuttings,  and 
shading  will  be  minimised.  As  soon  as  the  rays  of  light  strike 
powerfully  on  a  cutting,  not- to  speak  of  the  rapid  decomposition, 
too,  of  the  carbonic  acid  the  cutting  contained,  we  know'  that 
the  cutting  will  flag,  because  its  leaves  will  evaporate  mois¬ 
ture  faster  than  they  can  get  it.  This  leads  us  to  put  a  screen 
between  the  cutt  ing  and  the  sun,  and  we  may  sprinkle  the  cuttings 
or  the  walls  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  take  away 
most,  if  not  all,  the  air,  in  order  that  the  cuttings,  being  placed  in 
a  close,  moist  atmosphere,  may  be  forced  to  absorb  as  much,  or 
more,  than  they  perspire.  Carry  on  this  process  too  far,  in 
other  wrords  keep  shaded  longer  than  it  is  necessary,  and  you  cram 
the  cuttings  with  moisture,  and  make,  them  as  ricketty  and  sickly 
as  a  child  would  soon  be  who  was  well  fed  and  confined  to  one 
small,  darkened,  unventilated  room.  Free  solid  additions  are 
made  to  cuttings  and  plants  under  the  influence  of  light.  The 
cutting  must  have  no  more  sun  light  at  first  than  it  can  stand  ; 
but  every  bit  of  shade  it  receives  in  cloudy  days,  morning  and 
evening,  more  than  it  absolutely  wants,  is  just  so  far  a  weakening 
of  the  cutting — an  encouraging  of  the  top  to  draw  up  spindly 
and  a  discouraging  of  the  base  to  send  out  healthy  roots.  How 
often  do  we  see  a  mat  or  a  cloth  thrown  over  cuttings  in  the 
sunny  forenoon,  remaining  after  the  sun  wras  either  cloudy  or 
struck  so  obliquely  on  the  place,  that  the  rays  w’ould  have  done 
good  instead  of  harm.  Many  such  coverings  for  want  of  thought 
will  remain  all  the  evening  and  all  the  night,  and  save  shading 
for  the  next  day ;  and  when  this  is  persevered  in,  people  w'onder 
that  the  cuttings,  if  they  live,  show  more  vitality  in  wire-drawing 
their  little  stems  upwards  than  in  forming  roots  downwards. 
At  all  times,  but  especially  in  autumn,  do  not  shade  at  all,  if  a 
slight  sprinkle  from  the  syringe,  and  a  close  atmosphere  w'ould 
prevent  the  leaves  flagging.  Of  course,  when  there  are  several 
hours’  bright  sunshine  and  the  cuttings  are  new,  shading  in 
addition  for  a  short  time  will  be  necessary. 

4th.  A  fourth  cause  of  disappointment  is  using  hotbeds  for 
hardy  things  in  autumn.  Even  in  spring  it  answers  best  where 
rapid  growth  has  previously  been  induced.  In  autumn  little 
is  gained  by  any  such  hurry.  Give  the  cuttings  lime  and  they 
will  amply  repay  you  by  doing  their  work  well.  The  great  thing 
is,  just  to  place  the  cutting  as  much  as  possible  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  was  placed  before  leaving  its  parent  stem,  as 
respects  heat  and  other  stimulants.  Take  a  branch  from  a  grow¬ 
ing  plant  in  the  open  air,  the  greenhouse,  or  the  plant-stove,  and 
place  each  in  a  pot  in  these  places  respectively,  letting  them  take 
the  same  chance  as  an  established  plant,  and  we  should  expect 
sudden  death,  because  the  evaporation  vvould  so  greatly  exceed 
the  absorption.  Hence  the  importance  of  a  shading  and  a  close 
atmosphere  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  save  cuttings  from  ex¬ 
hausting  themselves.  Extra  heat,  however,  to  any  great  extent 
only  encourages  the  cutting  to  draw  itself  out  without  adding 
fresh  material ;  and  if  you  do  succeed  in  rooting,  you  must  also 
again  have  extra  care  and  trouble  in  hardening  the  plant  and 
making  it  thus  fit  to  contend  with  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
will  be  eventually  placed.  An  exception  may  rightly  be  made  in 
the  case  of  comparatively  hardy  but  slow-rooting  plants.  Thest 
should  be  treated  in  the  mode  alluded  to,  until  t lie  base  of  tin 
cuttings  begins  to  swell,  or  callus,  and  then  the  pots  may  bt 
plunged  in  a  sw'eet  bottom  heat,  whilst,  by  means  of  air,  the  top 
are  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Roots  will  thus  be  encouraged,  ant 
the  tops  will  not  be  drawn  weak  or  rendered  enfeebled. 

A  fifth  and  chief  cause  of  failure,  as  fostering  damping,  decay¬ 
ing,  &c.,  is  the  coddling  system  of  keeping  cuttings  shut  u] 
always  in  a  close  atmosphere.  Where  much  propagating  ha3  t< 
be  clone  the  ability  to  look  at  this  in  a  common  sense  view  i 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  any  ten  volumes  of  this  work.  I 
close  atmosphere  until  the  cuttings  root,  has  been,  until  of  late 
a  rather  general  practice.  That  more  rotting,  and  damping,  an< 
fogging  did  not  take  place  in  a  poisonous  atmosphere  was  owin. 
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more  to  random  routine  and  accident,  than  anything  like  design 
in  the  superintendent.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  plants  inhale 
oxygen  at  night  and  exhale  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  that  the 
process  is  inverted  in  bright  light  and  sunshine ;  the  carbonic 
acid  being  then  decomposed,  and  oxygen  liberated  whilst  the 
carbon  is  assimilated.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  some  con¬ 
tended  that  if  plants  were  exposed  to  light,  although  shut  up 
close  under  glass,  they  would  purify  and  oxygenate  their  own 
atmosphere.  Facts,  however,  stranger  than  theory,  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  change  of  air  for  growing  plants.  It  is  equally, 
if  not  more,  important  in  the  case  of  cuttings.  Put  the  cuttings 
almost  hermetically  sealed  under  a  bell-glass,  and  carbonic  acid 
gas  will  be  evolved  at  night.  Keep  thickly  shaded  during  the 
day,  and  that  gas  will  be  as  likely  to  be  evolved  as  decomposed 
until  twenty-four  hours.  Being  several  times  repeated,  the 
cuttings  will  be  in  a  carbonic  acid  atmosphere,  and  little  or  no 
oxygen  present  to  stimulate  the  vital  energies  to  activity.  Shut 
up  a  boy  in  an  elegant  glass  receiver,  with  plenty  of  eatables,  and 
admit  no  fresh  air,  and  how  long  would  he  live  ?  Cuttings  are 
too  often  treated  in  this  manner.  Now  the  great  remedy  is  to 
give  them  air  at  night,  less  or  more  in  proportion  to  circum¬ 
stances,  but  still  enough  to  let  the  foul  air  out  and  the  fresh 
oxygenated  air  in.  It  cannot  be  given  to  any  extent  on  sunny 
days  for  the  reasons  already  given.  On  mornings  and  evenings 
a  little  may  be  given  at  times  ;  but  at  night  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  it  being  given,  unless  when  the  weather  is  very  windy; 
but  even  then  a  small  opening  will  change  the  atmosphere,  and 
not  injure  the  cuttings.  As  a  general  rule,  things  in  pits  and 
hotbeds,  under  hand-lights  and  bell-glasses,  should  have  these 
tilted  a  little  in  the  evening,  and  remain  so  until  the  sun  begins 
to  strike  on  the  glass  in  the  morning.  In  the  case  of  hardier 
things  in  pit3  and  frames  give  an  inch  or  so  of  air  at  the  top  of 
the  lights  in  the  evening,  and  shut  up  close  before  the  sun  strikes 
on  them  in  the  morning.  In  mild  quiet  nights  double  or  treble 
the  space  for  air,  and  raise  the  sashes  instead  of  slipping  them 
down,  and  place  wedges  in  front  of  the  lights  also,  that  there 
may  be  a  free  circulation  all  over.  In  dull,  cloudy  days  let  the 
air  remain  on.  If  there  is  no  brisk  drying  wind,  and  no  sun¬ 
shine,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  flagging.  Keep  in  mind  that 
all  shading  and  all  keeping  a  close  atmosphere,  farther  than  is 
requisite  to  keep  the  leaves  on  the  cutting  from  flagging,  are 
injurious  to  the  robust  health  of  the  cutting,  and  delay  rather 
than  expedite  the  rooting  processes.  R.  Fish. 


TENANT  NUESEEYMAN’S  EIGHT  TO  BOX 
EDGING. 

A  nurseryman  who  has  rented  a  piece  of  land  (which  was 
formerly  a  stone  pit)  for  the  last  twenty  years,  is  now  selling  off 
his  stock,  and  a  dispute  has  arisen  about  the  removing  of  the 
Box-edging  which  he  planted  to  form  the  walks.  lie  will  be 
obliged  if  you  will  inform  him  whether  the  Box-edging  belongs 
to  himself  or  the  landlord. — A  Subscriber. 

[If  the  nurseryman  did  sell,  or  would  have  sold,  the  Box¬ 
edging  to  a  customer  during  his  tenancy,  we  think  the  law  would 
justify  him  in  taking  it  away,  as  then  it  was  part  of  his  stock-in- 
trade.  In  the  case  of  JEmpson  v.  Soclen,  it  was  expressly  said 
that  a  tenant,  not  a  gardener  by  trade,  cannot  remove  a  Box¬ 
edging  unless  by  special  agreement  with  his  landlord  (4  Barn¬ 
well  and  Adolphus,  655).  By  inference,  therefore,  if  lie  were  a 
gardener  by  trade,  he  might  remove  the  Box-edging.  We  are 
quite  sure  rather  than  have  any  litigation  or  dispute,  the  land¬ 
lord  had  better  pay,  and  the  nurseryman-tenant  had  better 
accept,  a  small  sum  for  the  Box.] 


SIMPLICITY  OF  GOOD  MUSHEOOM  CULTTIBE. 

Or  all  the  dainty  vegetables  with  which  a  good  gardener  fur¬ 
nishes  the  kitchen,  high  up  stands  the  Mushroom.  Such  is  the 
constant  demand  for  this  dainty  from  November  to  May,  that  it 
generally  causes  no  little  anxiety  beforehand  with  many  gardeners 
for  fear  there  should  be  any  mistake  in  proceedings ;  for  it  is 
possible  for  the  very  best  of  cultivators  to  fail,  although  such  is 
seldom  the  case.  Where  there  is  much  winter  cooking  carried 
out,  of  course  the  head  cook  is  a  somewhat  important  personage ; 
and  if  a  failure  in  Mushrooms  should  by  chance  occur  in  early 
winter,  these  people  are  fearful  to  meet — better,  as  Solomon  says, 
“  meet  a  bear  robbed  of  its  whelps.”  And  no  marvel  either, 


when  we  take  into  consideration  the  various  forms  it  may  be 
made  to  assume  in  cookery,  even  in  its  full  character;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  spice  of  flavouring  it  is  capable  of  imparting  when 
injudicious  bands.  Let  but  a  gardener  have  constantly  plenty 
of  Mushrooms,  Sea-kale,  and  forced  Asparagus — all  good  — 
through  the  winter  and  spring,  and  he  will  pass  muster,  although, 
perhaps,  no  genius.  Now  much  has  been  written  about  Mush¬ 
rooms.  Still  I  believe  that  a  paper  or  two  annually  will  do  good 
to  some,  although  it  simply  wrarms  up  and  freshens  the  first 
principles  of  culture. 

Instead,  however,  of  following  the  beaten  track  of  detail,  I 
will  endeavour  to  discuss  a  few  main  principles  on  which  their 
culture  depends.  I  think  that  we  may  just  raise  questions  as 
follows  :  — Character  of  dung:  should  it  be  fermented?  What 
about  moisture  ?  Does  it  need  admixture  ?  Should  the  bed  be 
loose  ?  What  about  spawning,  and  also  soiling  ?  These  are  the 
points  I  will  attempt  to  ventilate.  I  do  really  think  that  there 
is  one  class  of  minds — and  I  am  not  sure  they  are  in  a  great 
minority — that  would  sooner  fall  in  with  good  ’  practice  by  such 
analysis  than  by  a  complication  of  mere  dry  rules,  which  are 
frequently  conventional,  and  can  never  carry  that  powerful  con¬ 
viction  to  the  mind  that  real  principles  truthfully  handled  can 
do.  However,  all  this  depends  on  the  previous  cultivation  the 
mind  has  received,  and,  by  consequence  its  real  weight  and 
position.  I  will  take  the  points  consecutively. 

Character  of  Dung. — Nothing  can  exceed  good  horse-dung 
for  Mushroom-beds,  although  they  may  be  produced  from  other 
manures,  and  even  from  simple  vegetable  matters.  The  dung 
should  be  from  horses  well  fed,  and  obtained,  if  possible,  before 
a  drop  of  rain  has  fallen  upon  it.  The  longest  of  the  litter  may 
be  rejected  ;  and  the  material  when  shaken  out  should  contain  a 
good  deal  of  droppings. 

Should  it  be  Fermented  ? — There  has  been,  and  still  con¬ 
tinues,  much  misconception  on  this  point.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  fermentation  is  never  requisite ;  but  this  I  know,  that 
if  the  dung  is  quite  fresh,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  never  receives 
rain,  that  a  week  or  two  of  drying  under  some  shed  are  all  that 
is  needed.  Now  the  dung  must  not  be  wet  when  made  into  a 
bed,  neither  may  it  be  dry — it  shoidd  bo  slightly  moist.  I 
believe  that  the  only  moisture  that  requires  to  be  evaporated  is 
the  urine.  This  in  the  main  dissipated,  the  spawn  will  at  once 
revel  in  the  manure.  It  seems  odd  that  no  writer  or  practitioner 
hitherto  has  touched  on  this  topic  :  the  fact  is,  it  is  left  in  an 
indefinite  shape,  and  has  been  staved  aside  by  the  one  general 
idea  of  fermentation.  I  should  much  like  to  know  what  some  of 
our  first  practical  men,  rich  in  experience,  have  to  say  on  this 
matter.  The  fact  is,  the  urine  is  either  a  foe  to  the  Mushroom,  or 
it  is  not.  I  presume  the  former,  but  dare  not  insist  on  it..  A  few 
facts  with  which  most  of  us  have  been  familiar  since  our  laddish 
days  seem  to  favour  the  impression.  I  have  seen  Mushrooms 
springing  freely  from  the  floor  of  a  deserted  stable  where  the 
droppings  had  fallen,  but  not  until  the  lapse  of  many  weeks  ; 
during  which  period,  I  apprehend,  that,  as  the  urine  of  the  horses 
evaporated,  the  rest  in  proportion  generated  spawn,  and  finally 
produced  Mushrooms.  I  have  also  repeatedly  seen  in  the  stable 
of  a  neglectful  carter,  who,  instead  of  removing  the  droppings 
daily,  economised  them  by  sweeping  them  into  a  sly  corner  of  the 
stable — I  have  seen  excellent  Mushrooms  springing  from  such  a 
heap ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  it  was  always  about  July  or 
August.  Now  we  all  know  that  there  is  something  almost  mys¬ 
terious  about  the  production  of  Mushrooms,  albeit  we  gardeners 
can  make  sure  of  a  crop  in  general ;  and  indeed  there  is  as  much 
room  for  inquiry  and  a  free  interchange  of  opinion  in  this  matter 
as  in  any  one  thing  in  the  world  of  gardening.  The  ordinary 
impression  is  and  has  been  that  the  air  during  summer  is  charged 
with  the  spores  (or  shall  we  say  seeds  ?)  of  this  singular  vegetable, 
and  that  when  it  alights,  on  any  body  congenial  to  the  production 
of  spawn,  it  succeeds,  all  other  conditions  being  equal. 

Moisture  of  Dung. — The  remarks  requisite  on  this  head  having 
been  involved  in  the  preceding,  little  remains  to  be  said.  Dry 
dung  will  not  succeed,  and  very  moist  is  unfavourable  to  the 
woi’king  of  the  spawn  ;  so,  then,  it  must  be  in  a  medium  state. 
We  all  know  that,  to  have  a  Mushroom  summer  out  of  coors,  we 
must  have  much  dry  and  warm  weather  in  May  and  June — the 
period  when  the  spawn  is  spreading,  which,  indeed,  constitutes  a 
period  altogether  distinct  from  the  production  of  Mushrooms. 
But  when  the  spawn  has  established  itself,  mainly  in  dryish  con¬ 
ditions,  then  the  country  people  long  for  a  warm  shower  or  t  wo 
at  the  end  of  August  to  bring  out  the  Mushrooms  :  the  spawn¬ 
breeding  period  therefore  requires  rather  dry  conditions ;  the 
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Mushroom-producing  period  slightly  the  reverse.  Fogs  at  night 
and  heavy  dews  are  noted  in  the  early  part  of  September  for 
bringing  the  Mushrooms  out  in  the  fields.  In  all  these  cases  and 
conditions  we  must  never  cease  to  imitate  such  ;  and  this  has  led 
me  in  the  present  case  to  talk  of  principles  rather  than  rules. 

Mixtures. — In  former  days,  the  old  Mushroom  growers  about 
London  who  produced  for  the  market  used  nothing  but  dung — 
no  soil ;  but  then  their  beds  were  those  out-door  ridges  which 
were  in  the  main  an  autumn  and  early  winter  affair.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  Oldaker  show  forth  a  Mushroom-house  than  Mush¬ 
room  growing  underwent  a  kind  of  revolution.  People  began  to 
see  that  it  was  neither  a  matter  of  position,  nor  shape  nor  make 
in  the  beds ;  and  that  they  might  be  grown  readily  in  a  garden 
pot  or  box,  or,  indeed,  any  vessel.  Rut  it  was  also  discovered 
that  the  shelf  affair,  only  permitting  dung  about  seven  inches  in 
depth,  was  but  a  matter  as  to  durability.  This  led  people  to 
mix  loam  or  soil  with  their  manure.  Indeed,  this  is  the  way  in 
which  spawn  is  made ;  and  I  have  always  found  that  the  more 
fibrous  loam  could  be  mixed  with  the  dung  the  longer  such 
spawn  would  preserve  its  vitality.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the 
nearer  a  Mushroom-bed  approaches  a  good  spawn  brick  in  con¬ 
sistence  and  solidity  the  better.  And  here  I  may  observe  that 
there  is  a  trickery  in  spawn  as  in  other  things.  It  is  the  fashion 
now-a-days  to  use  nearly  all  flaky  dung  :  and  why  ?  Because  it 
dries  quicker,  is  sooner  in  the  market,  and  gives  less  trouble.  But 
there  is  no  comparison  between  this  chaffy  spawn  and  that  made 
by  a  due  admixture  of  loam  or  other  soily  material.  The  quickly- 
made  spawn  of  dung  will  not  endure  the  least  steam  in  the  dung 
of  the  bed  :  it  will  sometimes  rot  in  three  days,  and  this  I  think 
because  dung  is  so  rapidly  absorbent  as  compared  with  sturdy 
loams. 

Should  the  Bed  be  loose  ? — I  have  already  pointed  to  the 
necessity  for  firmness  in  the  beds ;  they  cannot,  indeed,  be  too 
firmly  beaten.  I  therefore  pass  on  to 

Spawning. — This,  too,  is  half  discussed  in  the  foregoing,  but 
a  few  words  are  necessary.  The  greatest  danger  to  be  appre¬ 
hended,  admitting  that  the  beds  are  right  as  to  dung,  &c.,  is  from 
overheating.  As  soon  as  a  bed  is  made,  the  holes  for  the  spawn 
should  be  opened  immediately.  This  prevents  in  some  degree 
that  co-operation  of  the  fermenting  particles  which  is  apt  to 
produce  overheating.  In  all  cases,  when  beds  are  made  of  fer¬ 
menting  materials,  the  heat  will  rise  gradually  to  what  we  may 
call  a  culminating  point ;  and  that,  once  attained,  as  gradual  a 
descent  takes  place.  This  highest  point  should  never  exceed  80° 
if  possible  ;  and  when  it  has  descended  fairly  to  65°  or  70°,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  may  the  spawn  be  introduced  with  safety. 
Under  such  circumstances  good  spawn  in  good  dung  will  begin 
to  spread  in  a  week  or  so.  If  it  does  not  spread  quickly  it  is  not 
quite  in  earnest ;  and  the  best  way  is,  with  a  slight  amount  of 
jealousy,  to  open  new  holes  and  spawn  the  bed  again.  As  for 
soiling,  it  is  not  so  very  material  a  point :  two  inches  of  good 
loam  slightly  adhesive  are  the  best  practice.  If,  however,  any 
amateur  cannot  obtain  the  gardener’s  fancy  loam,  let  him  not 
despair,  but  use  some  good  fat  garden  soil ;  never  mind  what 
peculiar  tint  it  is,  only  let  the  soil  be  pressed  or  beaten  firmly. 

I  may  now  indulge  in  a  few  remarks  of  a  miscellaneous 
character  bearing  on  the  Mushroom  in  some  shape.  First,  as  to 
watering  beds  if  very  dry.  It  is  no  uncommon  practice  to 
sprinkle  dung  slightly  before  it  is  made  into  beds ;  but  in  this 
case  the  dung  should  lay  in  a  body  for  a  day  or  two  previous  to 
building  the  bed.  I  would  never  sprinkle  it  while  building  if 
possible.  I  have  generally  found  it  good  practice  to  sprinkle  the 
beds  slightly  with  lukewarm  water  after  they  have  been  made 
about  a  month  or  five  weeks  ;  in  fact  just  before  the  Mushrooms 
are  expected  through.  The  soil  generally  becomes  slightly  husky, 
and  a  little  water  greatly  facilitates  the  production  of  the  Mush¬ 
room.  But  this  is  meant  simply  to  moisten  the  soil :  for  bed  or 
dung-moisture  we  must  ever  depend  on  the  character  of  the  dung 
at  the  time  of  making  the  bed.  Sometimes  it  has  happened 
that  the  dung  has  got  too  wet  with  rains  :  this  is  awkward.  I 
have  tried  in  this  case  a  strong  fomentation,  but  it  seldom  succeeds 
well  as  a  drier  of  the  dung  ;  for  by  the  time  the  water  is  dissipated 
by  heat,  the  manure  is  so  decomposed  as  to  be  more  fit  to  dig  in 
for  Celery  than  for  Mushrooms.  I  have  tried  wrapping  the 
lumps  of  spawn  in  dry  strawey  material  in  such  cases,  in  order  to 
protect  it  against  excessive  moisture ;  but  here  I  have  been 
astonished,  years  since,  at  finding  the  spawn  as  entire  after  a 
couple  of  months  as  when  introduced,  but  yet  unable  to  break 
through  the  strawey  prison  which  becomes  encrusted. 
Atmospheric  Conditions  in  Mushroom-sheds  or  houses.— 


These  are  deserving  particular  notice.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
Mushrooms  will  not  endure  very  high  temperatures  in-doors,  and, 
certainly,  not  aridity  of  air.  I  think  60°  should  ever  be  the 
maximum  point ;  but  anywhere  between  50°  and  60°  is  congenial 
to  them.  The  air  should  be  kept  continually  moist  by  water  ap¬ 
plication  while  firing  is  used  :  in  other  cases  more  moderation 
may  be  used.  Well,  then,  as  to  air-giving.  It  surely  needs  little 
argument  to  prove  that  they  do  not  like  a  corrupt  air,  when  we 
consider  how  boldly  they  spring  forth  at  the  end  of  August  in 
our  fields,  where  they  have  the  comfort  of  a  puff  of  wind  oc¬ 
casionally  :  so  that  we  may  rely  on  it,  they  love  fresh  and  sweet 
air.  Indeed,  it  is  this  that  completes  their  flavour.  I  am  well 
assured  that,  however  delicate  and  nice  our  artificially-grown 
Mushrooms  may  be,  they  will  never  make  such  rich  catsup  as 
those  from  the  open  fields.  Those  who  grow  them  on  the  old- 
fashioned  ridge  beds,  out  of  doors — a  plan  well  adapted  to  produce 
up  to  the  beginning  of  winter,  should  beware  of  the  strawey 
covering.  When  the  weather  becomes  severe  in  November,  people 
are  induced  to  lay  on  an  extra  covering,  and  this  is  apt  to  ferment. 
In  so  doing  the  surface  of  the  bed  will  generally  be  clothed  with 
a  profusion  of  spawn  instead  of  Mushrooms,  and  this  rapidly 
lays  hold  of  the  strawey  covering.  I  have  known  many  a  good 
bed  spoiled  in  this  way.  The  only  cure  for  this  matter  is  to 
place  clean,  dry  straw  next  in  contact  with  the  bed :  over  that 
what  you  please.  R.  Errington. 


PASSION-FLOWER  FOR  A  CONSERVATORY. 

I  observe  in  your  columns  of  this  week  (October  4th),  a 
question  as  to  the  best  Passion-Flowrer  for  a  conservatory.  If  I 
may  be  permitted  to  give  a  practical  opinion,  I  should  recommend 
Imperatrice  Eugenie. 

It  flowers  profusely,  the  flowers  being  sweet-scented,  and  of  a 
delicate  purple  lilac,  and  very  large.  Its  habit  is  luxuriant,  and 
the  foliage  vei’y  decided  and  large,  somewhat  like  Buonapartea. 
My  gardener  thinks  it  the  best  Passion-Flower  out. — C.  M. 
Major. 


CIRCULAR  BED  OF  ROSES. 

I  wish  to  have  a  circular  bed  of  Roses  of  Gloire  de  Rosamene. 
Can  I  have  a  white  and  pink  to  mix  with  it  of  the  same  habit  ? 
I  wish  them  on  their  own  roots.  There  is  an  old-fasliioned  Rose 
(pink)  called  The  Four  Seasons :  w'ould  this  do  for  a  pink  ? — 
Kate. 

[There  is  not  another  kind  of  Rose,  of  any  colour  that  we  know, 
which  has  so  much  of  the  same  habit  as  to  associate  with  Gloire 
de  Rosamene  in  a  mixture  of  plant  for  plant  in  a  Rose-bed  in  the 
flower  garden.  We  understand  perfectly  well  what  you  are  aim¬ 
ing  at ;  but  then  you  have  a  lady’s  eye  which  all  the  Rose- 
growers  could  not  satisfy  in  the  way  you  propose.  Mrs.  Bosan- 
quet  is  the  nearest  kind  of  Rose  for  what  you  want ;  an  old, 
or  three-year-old,  plant  of  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  mixed  with  one- 
year-old  Gloire  de  Rosamene,  will  be  the  nearest  arrangement  to 
that  you  wish.  But  the  old-fashioned  Four  Seasons  Rose  will 
not  do  with  any  one  of  the  Chinas,  or  hardly  with  a  Bourbon ; 
and  it  is  not  a  pink  Rose,  nor  a  good  Perpetual.  It  would  have 
made  a  good  bed  when  we  first  saw  it  in  a  mass  five-and-thirty 
years  ago  ;  and  yet  it  ought  now,  for  the  “  fashions  ”  then  were 
just  the  very  same  as  they  are  at  this  season,  the  only  difference 
being  that  servant  maids  could  not  then  afiord  to  buy  so  much 
finery ;  and  those  who  would  bed  The  Four  Seasons  Rose  now 
would  be  as  much  out  of  fashion  by  choice  as  their  maids  were 
then  from  compulsion. 

Those  long  white  maggots  you  mentioned  are  terribly  de¬ 
structive,  and  the  simplest  way  to  get  at  them  is  to  stir  the 
surface  of  the  ground  near  to  where  they  ravaged  the  night 
before,  which  will  soon  reveal  the  hidden  mischief.  We  have 
thus  killed  hundreds  this  season  of  another  destructive  grub, 
which  has  the  same  habits. 

Another  Rose-bed  that  would  just  please  your  eye,  and  others 
like  it  could  be  made  thus  : — A  circle,  or  “lover’s  knot  ”  shaped 
bed,  to  be  three  feet  higher  in  the  centre  than  at  the  sides.  The 
outside  to  be  level,  and  three  feet  across  ;  then  a  rise  of  eighteen 
inches,  like  a  step  in  a  staircase — say  the  first  step.  The  top  of 
this  first  step  to  be  a  bed  eighteen  inches  wide ;  then  another 
step  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches,  and  a  top  of  not  less  than 
two  feet  across.  The  top  and  first  step  to  be  of  two  kinds  of 
light  Roses — say  Fevoniensis  at  top  and  the  Malmaison  Rose  on 
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tlie  first  step  on  the  bottom ;  Gloire  de  Hosamene  trained  down 
— that  is  to  say,  provided  the  Hosamene  does  well  in  your  soil ; 
if  not,  it  is  the  most  teasing  of  all  Roses — it  will  neither  do,  nor 
not  do,  and  when  one  thinks  it  is  just  going  to  do,  it  is  sure  to 
do  quite  the  contrary.]  i 


THE  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

No.  XXV. — Nouveau  Poiteau  Pear. 

This  remarkably  fine  Pear  is  one  of  the  seedlings  of  Dr.  Van 
Mons,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  M.  Poiteau,  of  Paris.  Tt  is 
a  large  and  handsome  fruit,  and,  when  well  ripened,  is  little 
inferior  to  the  Brown  Beurre,  which  it  considerably  resembles  in 
flavour. 


The  fruit  is  large,  and  varies  in  shape  from  obtuse-obovate  to 
pyramidal,  and  frequently  it  is  pyriform ;  even  in  its  outline, 
and  regularly  formed. 

Skin,  at  first,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  which  changes  as  the 
fruit  ripens  to  greenish-yellow,  or  even  a  clear  lemon  yellow.  It 
is  considerably  mottled  and  streaked  with  pale  brown  russet, 
and  on  the  shaded  side  frequently  covered  entirely  with  a  coating 
of  the  same. 

Eye  frequently  closed,  with  long,  fleshy  segments,  which  are 
sometimes  deciduous,  and  placed  in  a  slight  depression,  which  is 
bossed  round  the  margin. 

Stalk  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  stout,  woody, 
and  fleshy  at  the  base,  inserted  obliquely  in  a  very  small  cavity. 

Flesh  fine-grained,  buttery,  melting,  and  very  juicy.  Juice 
rich,  sugary,  and  deliciously  perfumed. 

This  exquisite  Pear  ripens  in  the  middle  or  end  of  November, 
and  very  soon  passes.  Its  maturity  must,  therefore,  be  closely 
watched ;  for,  although  it  does  not  become  dry  and  mealy,  you 
may  unexpectedly  find  the  whole  fallen  down  into  a  saccharine 
pap. 


STRIKING  CUTTINGS  IN  SAND  AND  WATER. 

A  Lady  Subscriber  wishes  to  know  Mr  Kidd’s  easy  way  of 
striking  bedding  plants. 

[That  way  is  for  Verbena  cuttings  in  the  spring.  The  cuttings 
are  made  in  the  usual  way,  and  are  then  put  into  pot-saucers  full 
of  water,  and  kept  full  till  the  cuttings  are  struck  and  ready  to 
pot  off,  when  a  sufficient  number  of  roots  are  about  an  inch  in 
length.  In  a  limited  way,  old-fashioned  small  China  tea-cups  or 
saucers  would  do  just  as  well ;  and  the  window  of  a  kitchen  or 
drawing-room  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  as  a  hothed.  We  would 
suggest  for  a  cup,  and  even  for  a  saucer,  that  as  much  clean  sand 
should  be  put  into  the  bottom  as  would  leave  only  an  inch  of 
clear  water  on  the  top.  Even  now  we  would  suggest  that  Verbena 
cuttings  and  cuttings  of  Calceolaria  might  be  tried  out  of  doors  ; 
but  in  the  shade,  seeing  what  Mr.  Beaton  reports  to-day  about 
Verbena  cuttings  in  another  page,  we  cannot  conceive  any  more 
difficulty  with  such  cuttings  rooted  in  water  than  from  such  as 
are  rooted  in  the  usual  way.  The  plan  seems  more  handy  for 
lady-gardeners,  and  they  can  the  more  easily  judge  when  the 
cuttings  are  just  ready  to  pot  off.  We  see  many  plants  rooting 
freely  from  merely  touching  the  damp  ground  at  this  late  period 
of  the  season,  which  in  summer  require  glasses  over  them.  Such 
plants  would  as  readily,  or  more  so,  root  in  water  now ;  but 
experience  is  wanting  on  the  point.  That  experience  could  easily 
be  obtained  now  by  placing  so  many  saucers  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  under  a  west  wall,  to  be  filled  with  the  bottom-shoots  of 
Geraniums  and  other  bedders,  which  seem  now  to  be  ready  to 
emit  roots  if  they  had  more  stimulus  and  more  moisture,  which 
the  wall  and  the  water  would  supply.  An  old  mat  or  rug  might 
be  hooked  over  them  at  night ;  and  if  they  succeeded  there,  or  in 
a  cool  frame,  nothing  could  be  more  simple  or  more  handy  than 
to  keep  double,  or  four  times,  the  usual  number  through  the 
winter,  as  they  would  occupy  but  a  small  compass.  The  plan 
incurs  no  expense,  and  is,  certainly,  well  worth  the  attention  of  a 
great  number  of  amateurs.] 


FRUITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

{Continued  from  page  25.) 

PEARS. 

Chaumontel  (Bezi  de  Chaumontel ;  Beurre  de  Chau- 
mantel;  Beurre  d’ Hirer  ;  Guernsey  Chaumontel ;  Grey 
Achan ;  Oxford  Chaumontel;  Winter  Beurre ). — Fruit 
large,  oblong,  or  obtuse-pyriform,  irregular  and  undu¬ 
lating  in  its  outline.  Skin  rather  rough,  yellowish-green, 
covered  with  numerous  russety  spots  and  patches,  and 
with  brownish-red  next  the  sun.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  deep, 
irregular  basin.  Stalk  au  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  deep 
knobbed  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  buttery  and  melt¬ 
ing,  rich,  sugary,  and  highly  perfumed. 

A  dessert  pear  of  high  merit,  in  use  from  November  till 
March. 

De  Chypre.  See  Early  Bousselet. 

Citron  des  Carmes  ( Gros  St.  Jean  ;  Madeleine  ;  Early 
Rose  Angle). — Fruit  below  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin 
smooth  and  thin,  yellowish-green  when  ripe,  and  with  a 
faint  tinge  of  brownish-red  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
Eye  small,  and  set  in  a  shallow  depression.  Stalk  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long,  inserted  without  de¬ 
pression.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  tender,  melting,  very 
juicy  and  sweet. 

A  delicious  summer  pear,  ripe  in  the  end  of  July  and 
beginning  of  August.  It  is  very  apt  to  crack. 

Citron  de  Septembre.  See  White  Doyenne. 

Colmar  (D'Auch;  Bergamotte  Tar  dive;  Colmar  Doree ; 
De  Maune). — Fruit  above  medium  size,  obtuse-pyriform. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  changing  to  yellowish-green, 
strewed  with  grey  russet  specks.  Eye  large  and  open. 
Stalk  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  stout  and  curved. 
Flesh  greenish-wdiite,  buttery,  melting,  tender,  and  with 
a  rich  sugary  flavour. 

An  old  and  justly-esteemed  dessert  pear,  ripening  in 
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succession  from  November  till  March.  The  tree  is  not 
an  abundant  bearer,  and  requires  to  be  grown  against 
a  wall. 

Colmar  d’Aremberg-  ( Fondante  de  Jaffard ;  Karto- 
fell). — Fruit  large,  obovate,  uneven,  and  bossed  in  its 
outline.  Skin  lemon  coloured,  marked  with  spots  and 
patches  of  russet.  Eye  rather  small  and  partially  closed, 
set  in  a  very  deep  round  cavity.  Stalk  short,  and  rather 
slender,  deeply  inserted.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  coarse¬ 
grained,  half-melting,  juicy,  and  briskly  flavoured. 

A  fine-looking  but  very  coarse  pear,  ripe  in  October. 

Colmar  Charnay.  See  Arbre  Courbe. 

Colmar  Deschamps.  See  Beurre,  d’Aremberg. 

Colmar  DorA  See  Passe  Colmar. 

Colmar  Dore.  See  Colmar. 

Colmar  Epineux.  See  Passe  Colmar. 

Colmar  Hardenpont.  See  Passe  Colmar. 

Colmar  d’Hiver.  See  Glou  Morceau. 

Colmar  Jaminette.  See  Jaminette. 

Colmar  du  Lot.  See  Belle  Fpine  du  Mas. 

ColmarNeill. — Fruit  very  large,  obovate.  Skin  smooth 
and  glossy,  of  a  uniform  yellow  colour,  dotted  and  lined 
with  cinnamon-coloured  russet.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  wide 
and  rather  deep  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a 
small,  close  cavity.  Flesh  white,  very  tender,  buttery 
and  juicy,  with  a  high  musky  flavour.  Eipe  in  October, 
but  soon  becomes  mealy. 

Colmar  Nelis.  See  Winter  Nells. 

Colmar  Preul.  See  Passe  Colmar. 

Colmar  Souverain.  Sec  Passe  Colmar. 

Colmar  Van  Mons. — Fruit  medium  sized,  pyramidal, 
irregular  and  uneven  in  its  outline.  Skin  yellowish- 
green,  much  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  smooth  brown 
russet.  Eye  small  and  open,  set  in  a  small  round  basin. 
Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  obliquely  inserted 
in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish,  buttery  and  melt¬ 
ing,  very  juicy  and  sweet,  but  not  highly  flavoured. 
Eipe  from  November  to  January. 

Comte  d’Allos. — Large  and  pyriform,  very  much  the 
shape  of  Marie  Louise.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  greenish 
tinge,  covered  all  over  with  large  russety  freckles,  and 
with  a  coating  of  russet  round  the  eye.  Eye  very  small 
and  open.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Flesh 
yellowish,  coarse-grained,  and  rather  gritty,  melting, 
juicy,  sweet,  and  richly  flavoured,  but  soon  rots  at  tbe 
core.  Eipe  in  December. 

Comte  de  Flandre.- — Fruit  very  large,  pyriform. 
Skin  almost  entirely  covered  with  large  freckles  of  cinna¬ 
mon-coloured  russet.  Eye  open,  and  rather  large,  with 
very  short  deciduous  segments.  Stalk  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  slender.  Flesh  yellowish,  melting, 
juicy,  and  sugary,  with  a  rich  and  agreeably  perfumed 
juice. 

A  first-rate  pear,  well  worth  grow  ing,  ripe  in  November 
and  December. 

Comte  de  Lamy  ( Beurre  Quetelet ;  Bcurrd  Curtet ; 
Dingier;  Marie  Louise  Nova). —  Fruit  medium  sized, 
roundish-obovate.  Skin  yellowish-green,  with  brownish- 
red  next  the  sun,  and  strewed  with  russety  dots.  Eye 
small,  set  in  a  slight  depression.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  set 
in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  white,  tender,  buttery,  melting, 
sugary,  and  richly  flavoured. 

A  delicious  pear,  ripe  in  October.  Ti'ee  hardy,  a 
good  bearer,  and  succeeds  well  cither  as  a  standard  or 
pyramid. 

Comte  de  Limoges.  See  Belle  Fpine  du  Mas. 

Comtesse  de  Frenol.  SeeFiguc  de  Naples. 

Comtesse  de  Treweren.  See  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain. 

Conseiller  de  la  Cotjr  (Bo  de  la  Cour ;  Beau  de  la 
Cour ;  Marechal  de  la  Com').- — Fruit  below  medium  size, 
pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  yellowish-green,  covered  with 
dark  green  dots,  and  with  a  patch  of  russet  round  the 


stalk.  Eye  large  and  open,  set  in  a  deep,  wide  hollow. 
Stalk  above  an  inch  long,  slender,  obliquely  inserted, 
without  depression,  by  the  side  of  a  fleshy  lip.  Flesh 
white,  half-melting,  juicy,  and  briskly  flavoured,  but  not 
particularly  rich.  Eipe  in  January. 

Coule  Soif.  See  Summer  Franc  Real. 

Crasanne  ( Bergamotie  Crasanne  ;  Beurre  Plat ;  Cra¬ 
sanne  d'Automne). — Fruit  large,  roundish,  and  flattened. 
Skin  greenish-yellow,  marked  all  over  with  veins  and  dots 
of  grey  russet.  Eye  small  and  open,  set  in  a  deep,  round, 
and  narrow  basin.  Stalk  two  to  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  slender  and  curved,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity. 
Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  rich  and  sugary,  with  a 
fine  perfume. 

A  fine  old  pear,  ripe  during  November  and  December. 
The  tree  is  not  a  good  bearer,  and  requires  to  be  grown 
against  a  wall. 

Crasanne  d’Austrasie.  See  Jaminette. 

Crasanne  d’Automne.  See  Crasanne. 

Crasanne  d’Ete.  See  Summer  Crasanne. 

Crawford  (Bancrief;  Lammas  [of  the  Scotch]). — Fruit 
below  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  greenish-yellow, 
changing  to  pale  yellow,  with  sometimes  a  tinge  of 
brownish-red  next  the  sun.  Eye  open.  Stalk  an  inch 
long.  Flesh  -white,  buttery,  juicy,  sweet,  and  with  a 
musky  flavour.  Eipe  in  the  middle  of  August. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PEAES  DESIEABLE  FOE  A  CLAY  SOIL. 

Please  to  give  me  the  names  of  some  half  dozen  good  Pears, 
The  trees  being  free  bearers,  as  standards,  and  grow  large  and 
ornamental.  The  situation  is  about  the  centre  of  Cheshire. 
The  soil  a  rather  strong  and  rich  loam,  and  marl  or  clay  subsoiL 
— II. 

[Aston  Town ,  Marie  Louise ,  Thompson' s,  Beurre  d'Amanlis, 
Com  te  de  Lamy ,  Grey  Doyenne ,  llessle,  Monarch,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey ,  Bon  Chretien,  Fondante,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurre  de 
Banceh] 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  GAEDENING. 

(Continued  from  page  8.) 

Leaves  have  the  power  of  absorbing  moisture  as  well  as  of 
emitting  it,  which  power  of  absorption  they  principally  enjoy 
during  the  night.  With  this  view  M.  Don  net,  of  Geneva,  placed 
a  number  of  leaves  over  water,  so  as  that  they  floated  on  it,  but 
were  not  immersed ;  some  with  the  upper  surface,  and  others 
with  the  under  surface  applied  to  the  water.  If  the  leaf  retained 
its  verdure  the  longest  with  the  upper  surface  on  the  water,  the 
absorbing  power  of  the  upper  surface  was  to  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest ;  but  if  it  retained  its  verdure  the  longest  with  the  under 
surface  on  the  water,  then  the  absorbing  power  of  the  under 
surface  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest.  Some  leaves  were 
found  to  retain  their  verdure  the  longest  when  moistened  by  the 
upper  surface,  and  some  when  moistened  by  the  under  surface  ; 
and  some  were  altogether  indifferent  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  applied  to  the  water.  But  the  inference  deducible  from  the 
whole,  and  deduced  accordingly  by  Bonnet,  was,  that  the  leaves 
of  herbs  absorb  moisture  chiefly  by  the  upper  surface,  and  the 
leaves  of  trees  cliiefly  by  the  under  surface.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  singular  disparity  between  the  absorbing  surfaces  of  the  leaf 
of  the  herb,  and  of  the  tree  ?  The  physical  cause  might  be  the 
existence  of  a  greater  or  of  a  smaller  number  of  pores  found  in 
the  leaves  of  the  herb  and  tree  respectively.  The  chemical  cause 
would  be  the  peculiar  degree  of  affinity  existing  between  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  organs  and  the  fluid  absorbed.  Du'namel  seems  to  have 
been  content  to  look  to  the  physical  cause  merely,  regarding  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaf  of  the  tree  as  being  endowed  with  the 
greater  capacity  of  absorbing  moisture,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  the  ascending  exhalations  which  must  necessarily 
come  in  contact  with  it  as  they  rise,  but  which  might  possibly 
have  escaped  it  if  absorbable  only  by  the  upper  surface,  owing  to 
the  increased  rapidity  of  their  ascent  at  an  increased  elevation  ; 
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and  regarding  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  of  the  herb  as  being 
endowed  with  the  greater  absorbing  power,  owing  to  its  low 
stature,  and  to  the  slow  ascent  of  exhalations  near  the  earth. — 

( Keith's  Botanical  Lexicon .) 

During  the  day  leaves  also  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
they  decompose,  retaining  its  carbon,  and  emitting  the  greatest 
part  of  the  oxygen  that  enters  into  its  composition.  In  the  night 
this  operation  is  in  a  certain  measure  reversed,  a  small  quantity 
of  oxygen  being  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  and  a  yet 
smaller  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  emitted. 

It  has  occasionally  been  observed,  however,  that  the  bulk  of 
oxygen  given  off  by  the  leaf  has  not  been  precisely  equal  to  that 
of  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed,  and  hence  it  is  also  fairly  con¬ 
cluded  that  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  which 
enters  the  leaf  is  retained,  and  made  available  in  the  production 
of  the  various  substances  which  are  formed  in  the  vascular  system 
of  different  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  by  Sprengel 
that,  if  compounds  containing  much  oxygen  be  presented  to  the 
roots  of  plants,  and  thus  introduced  into  the  circulation,  they 
are  also  decomposed,  and  the  oxygen  they  contain  in  part  or  in 
whole  given  off  by  the  leaves,  so  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  bulk  of  the  oxygen  which  escapes  is  actually  greater  than 
that  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves.  Such 
is  the  case,  for  example,  when  the  roots  are  moistened  with 
water  contained  carbonic,  sulphuric,  or  nitric  acids. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  given  off 
during  the  night  is  far  from  being  equal  to  that  which  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  during  the  day.  Still  it  is  obvious  that  a  plant  loses 
carbon  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  this  gas  given 
off.  Hence,  when  the  days  are  longest,  the  plant  will  lose  the 
least,  and  where  the  sun  is  brightest  it  will  gain  the  fastest ; — 
since,  other  things  being  equal,  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  proceeds  most,  rapidly  where  the  sky  is  the  clearest,  and  the 
rays  of  the  sun  most  powerful.  It  thus  appears  why  in  Northern 
regions,  where  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  are  all  comprised  in 
one  long  day — vegetation  should  proceed  with  such  rapidity. 
The  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  goes  on  without  inter¬ 
mission,  the  leaves  have  no  night  of  rest ;  but  Nature  has  kindly 
provided  that,  where  the  season  of  warmth  is  so  fleeting,  there 
should  be  no  cessation  to  the  necessary  growth  of  food  for  man 
and  beast. — ( Johnston's  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry.) 

Carbonic  acid  gas  in  small  proportions  is  essential  to  the 
existence  of  leaves,  yet  it  only  benefits  them  when  present  in 
quantities  not  exceeding  one-twelfth  of  the  bulk  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  which  they  are  vegetating ;  though  one  twenty-fifth  is 
a  still  more  favourable  proportion  ;  and  as  hotbeds,  heated  by 
fermenting  matters,  rapidly  have  the  air  within  their  frames  con¬ 
taminated  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  proportions  above- 
named,  thence  partly  arises  the  injury  to  the  plants  they  contain 
from  a  too  dong  neglected  ventilation.  The  leaves  turn  yellow 
from  the  excess  of  acid,  which  they  are  unable  to  digest,  and 
which  consequently  effects  that  change  of  colour  which  also 
occurs  in  autumu,  and  which  will  be  more  fully  considered  when 
the  decay  of  plants  is  detailed. 

It  is  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  gaseous 
matters,  such  as  sulphurous  acid  and  ammonia,  which  renders 
ventilation  so  essential  to  the  health  of  plants  in  forcing-pits  and 
hothouses.  They  cannot  inhale  air  overloaded  with  these  con¬ 
taminations  without  being  speedily  injured,  and  the  proportions 
of  those  gases  which  rapidly  cause  disease,  or  even  death,  are 
much  less  than  the  gardener  usually  suspects ;  for  if  the  sulphu¬ 
rous  acid  amounts  to  no  more  than  one  cubic  foot  in  ten  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  air  in  a  hothouse,  it  will  destroy  most  of  its  inha-  i 
bitants  in  two  days.  To  avoid  such  destruction,  for  the  comfort 
of  visitors,  and,  above  all,  for  the  sake  of  the  plant’s  vigour,  air 
should  be  admitted  as  freely  as  the  temperature  will  permit.  The 
foul  warm  air  can  be  easily  allowed  to  escape  through  ventilators 
in  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  roof,  and  fresh  warm  air  can  be 
as  readily  supplied  through  pipes  made  to  enter  near  the  flooring 
of  the  house  after  passing  over  hot  water,  or  other  source  of  heat. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  Mr.  Knight  has  stated  that  he  paid 
little  attention  to  ventilation,  and  that  plants  will  be  vigorous 
for  a  time  in  Wardian  cases ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  their 
Creator  made  a  mistake  when  he  placed  vegetables  in  the  open 
air.  Plants  confined  in  houses  or  other  close  structures  may  be 
made  to  grow  in  spite  of  such  confinement ;  but  all  experience 
proves  that  other  favourable  circumstances,  such  as  heat,  light, 
and  moisture,  being  equal,  those  plants  are  most  vigorous  and 
healthy  which  have  the  most  liberal  supply  of  air. 

Though  an  excess  of  carbonic  aid  gas  is  detrimental,  yet  its 


partial  absence  from  the  atmosphere  is  equally  fatal  to  a  plant’s 
leaves,  for  without  it  they  wither  and  fall.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifference,  therefore,  whether  a  greenhouse  or  hothouse  be 
whitened  with  a  solution  of  lime,  which  absorbs  that  gas  from 
the  air,  a  fortnight  or  only  a  day  or  two  before  plants  are  in¬ 
troduced  or  forcing  commenced  ;  for  it  is  the  infliction  of  several 
trivial  injuries  to  a  plant  that  prevents  its  successful  cultivation  ; 
no  one  who  is  entitled  to  practise  in  the  higher  departments  of 
his  art  ever  makes  such  great  blunders  as  at  once  to  destroy  the 
plants  under  his  care.  That  fresh-limed  walls  do  injure  plants 
is  beyond  dispute,  for  the  plants  in  a  row  of  small  pots  next  the 
back  wall  in  a  propagating-house  which  had  been  thus  whitened 
only  the  day  before,  have  been  more  than  once  observed  to  be 
the  only  plants  that  acquired  a  sickly  hue,  and  shed  nearly  all 
their  leaves.  Eleshy-leaved  plants  would  not  be  so  liable  to 
injury  if  obliged  to  be  brought  into  a  house  fresh  limed,  for  these 
require  much  less  carbonic  acid  daily  than  thin-leaved  plants. 
Eive  plants  of  Cactus  speciosissimus  in  the  injured  row  just 
noticed  were  not  apparently  affected.  Thin-leaved  plants  con¬ 
sume  daily  from  five  to  ten  times  their  own  bulk  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  whilst  fleshy-leaved  plants,  such  as  the  Cacti,  Aloes,  Agaves, 
and  Mesembryanthemums,  do  not  consume  more  than  their  own 
or  double  their  own  bulk  of  that  gas. 

Other  species  of  decomposition  also,  besides  that  of  carbonic 
acid,  go  on  in  the  leaf,  or  are  there  made  manifest.  Thus  when 
plants  grow  in  a  soil  containing  much  common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium)  or  other  chlorides,  Sprengel  and  Meyen  observed  them 
to  evolve  chlorine  gas  from  their  leaves.  This  takes  place,  how¬ 
ever,  more  during  the  night  than  during  the  day.  Some  plants 
also  give  off  ammonia,  while  others  (Cruciferse )  emit  from  their 
leaves  pure  nitrogen  gas  (I)aubeny'  s  Three  Lectures  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  p.  59).  This  emission  of  nitrogen  from  the  leaves  is, 
according  to  Schultz,  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  and  on  a 
dark  day  may  amount  to  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  entire  bulk  of 
the  gas  given  off. — J. 

(To  he  continued.) 


HARDY  FLOWERING  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

( Continued  from  page  21.) 

ASTER — ( Continued) . 

Aster  mutabilis  (changeable).  Stem  smooth  ;  tranches  twiggy  ; 
leaves  sub-stem-clasping,  upper  ones  lanceolate-acuminate, 
entire,  lower  ones  lanceolate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  serrated  ; 
involucre  shorter  than  disk,  lax.  2  ft.  Purple.  September. 
N.  America. 

A.  nemoralis  (grove).  Branches  corymbose-fastigiate ;  branch- 
lets  filiform,  one- flowered ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  narrowing 
at  base,  nerveless,  dotted,  rather  scabrous,  stem-ones  reflexed  ; 
involucre  lax,  imbricated,  half  length  of  disk,  leaflets  pointed. 
1  ft.  Lilac.  August.  N.  America. 

A.  NovAJ-ANGiliE  (New  England).  Stem  simple,  erect,  hispid  ; 
flowers  terminal,  crowded ;  leaves  lanceolate,  stem-clasping, 
entire,  eared  at  base  ;  involucre  scales  lax,  lanceolate,  coloured, 
longer  than  disk.  6  ft.  Purple.  September.  N.  America. 

A. - ruber  (red-flowered).  6  ft.  Red.  July.  North 

America. 

A.  Novi  Belgii  (New  York).  Stem  terete,  smooth,  paniculate  ; 
branches  sub-divided  ;  branchlets  one-flowered,  solitary  ;  leaves 
sub-stem-clasping,  lanceolate,  smooth,  edge  scabrous,  lower 
ones  serrated ;  invohicre  loosely  imbricated,  leaflets  linear- 
lanceolate.  4  ft.  Purplish-blue.  September.  N.  America. 

A.  nudielorus  (naked-flowered).  1  ft.  Purple.  August.  North 
America. 

A.  paladosuS  (marshy).  Leaves  linear,  stem-clasping,  erect, 
entire,  very  smooth,  edge  scabrous ;  peduncles  nearly  naked ; 
involucre  squarrose,  with  two  leaves  beneath.  3  ft.  Blue. 
August.  N.  America. 

A.  Pannonicus  (Hungarian).  Stem  simple,  smooth  at  the  top, 
corymbose ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  edge  hispid ;  in¬ 
volucre  scales  lanceolate,  blunt,  equal.  2  ft.  Violet.  July. 
Hungary. 

A.  patens  (spreading).  Stem  branched,  hairy  ;  branches  spread¬ 
ing,  long,  few-flowered ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  entire,  cor- 
dately  stem-clasping,  downy  on  each  side ;  involucre  scales 
imbricated,  lanceolate,  rather  spreading.  2  ft.  Purple.  Oct. 
N.  America. 

A.  peregrinuS  (foreign).  1ft.  Blue.  July.  N.  America, 
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A.  rhlogifolius  (Phlox-leaved).  Stem  quite  simple,  downy, 
panicled  at  top ;  leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  cordately  stem-clasp¬ 
ing,  downy  beneatli ;  involucre  scales  lax,  imbricated,  lanceolate. 
2  ft.  Yiolet.  September.  N.  America. 

A.  PR/ealtus  (very  tall).  6  ft.  'Vermilion.  September.  North 
America. 

A.  prenanthoides  (Prenanthes-like).  Branchlets  pilose;  leaves 
stem-clasping,  spatulate-lanceolate,  serrate  in  middle,  cordate 
at  base ;  involucre  scales  lanceolate,  squarrose.  3  ft.  Blue. 
September.  N.  America. 

A.  pclciiellTj  S  (pretty) .  Stem,  one-flowered ;  leaves  entire, 
radical  ones  spatulate,  stem  ones  linear-lanceolate  ;  involucre 
scales  nearly  equal,  lineal’,  acuminate.  1  ft.  Purple.  June. 
Armenia. 

A.  pulcherrimu s  (prettiest).  2  ft.  Blue.  September.  North 
America. 

A.  punctatus  (dotted).  Branchlets  corymbose-fastigiate,  di¬ 
varicated  ;  leaves  linear,  remote,  tliree-nerved,  acuminate, 
dotted,  edge  scabrous ;  ray  usually  ten-flowered  ;  involucre 
imbricated,  half  length  of  disk.  3  ft.  Yiolet.  Aug.  Hungary. 

A.  puniceus  (red-stalked).  Stem  hispid  ;  leaves  stem- clasping, 
lanceolate,  serrated,  rather  scabrous ;  branches  panicled ;  in¬ 
volucre  lax,  longer  than  disk,  leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  nearly 
equal.  8  ft.  Blue.  September.  N.  America. 

A. - demissus  (dwarf).  2  ft.  Blue.  Sept.  Gardens. 

A.  eamosus  (branched).  A  variety  of  A.  alpinus.  1  ft.  Purple, 
red.  June.  N.  America. 

A.  rigidus  (stiff-leaved).  Stem  not  branched;  leaves  linear, 
alternate  ;  flowers  solitary,  terminal ;  involucre  scaly,  swelling, 
round.  1  ft.  Purple.  September.  N.  America. 

A.  eivularis  (river-side).  3  ft.  White.  Sept.  N.  America. 

A.  sanguineus  (bloody).  3  ft.  Reddish-blue.  September. 
N.  America. 

A.  serotinus  (late).  Branches  corymbose,  smooth;  branchlets 
one-flowered ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  sessile,  smooth,  edge 
scabrous,  lower  ones  serrated;  involucre  scales  lanceolate, 
spreading.  3  ft.  Blue.  August.  N.  America. 

A.  Sibiricus  (Siberian).  Stems  striated;  leaves  lanceolate,  sub- 
stem-clasping,  serrated,  pilosely-scabrous ;  involucre  lax,  scales 
lanceolate,  leafy,  acuminate,  hispid.  2  ft.  Blue.  August. 
Siberia. 

A.  Sikkimensis  (Sikkim).  Stem  erect,  branched,  smooth; 
leaves  lanceolate-acuminate,  spinosely  denticulate,  radical  ones 
larger,  stalks  longer,  stem  ones  sessile ;  corymbs  many-headed, 
leafy,  peduncles  and  pedicels  downy  ;  involucre  leaflets  linear- 
acuminate,  sub-squarrose.  2  ft.  Blue.  September.  Sikkim. 

A.  SPECTABILIS  (showy).  Branches  corymbose ;  leaves  lanceolate, 
rather  scabrous,  lower  ones  serrated ;  involucre  scales  leafy, 
lax,  rather  wedge-shaped,  rather  pointed,  squarrose.  2  ft. 
Blue.  August.  N.  America. 

A.  squareosus  (squarrose).  Stem  branched,  hairy;  branchlets 
one-flowered ;  leaves  ovate-acuminate,  entire,  reflexed,  edge 
hispid ;  involucre  imbricated,  scales  linear-wedge-shaped, 
pointed,  squarrose.  2  ft.  Blue.  June.  N.  America. 

A.  strictus  (straight).  Stem  one  or  few-lieaded  ;  leaves  sessile, 
narrow-lanceolate,  serrated,  scabrous.  1  ft.  Yiolet.  October. 
N.  America. 

A.  suRCUiosus  (spriggy).  This  is  a  dwarf,  and  its  roots  creeping. 
Stems  weak,  simple  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  long,  rather  smooth  ; 
involucre  scales  linear-oblong,  blunt.  2  ft.  Purple.  August. 
N.  America. 

A.  tardiflorus  (late-flowered).  Stems  prostrate,  heads  terminal; 
leaves  sessile,  lanceolate,  narrowed  at  base,  serrated,  smooth  ; 
involucre  lax,  leaflets  lanceolate-linear  nearly  equal,  smooth. 
2  ft.  Blue.  September.  N.  America. 

A.  tenuifolius  (slender-leaved).  Stem  smooth,  erect,  branched; 
branchlets  one-flowered ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  tapering  at 
each  end,  entire,  edge  hispid ;  involucre  imbricated,  scales 
oblong,  lax,  pointed ;  peduncles  leafy.  3  ft.  White.  August. 
N.  America. 

A.  tomentosus  (woolly).  2  ft.  Pink.  July.  New  South 
Wales. 

A.  TORTIFOLIUS  (twisted).  1ft.  Purple.  Sept.  N.  America. 

A.  trinervis  (three-nerved).  2  ft.  White.  August.  Nepaul. 

A.  unduIjAtus  (waved).  Stem  panicled,  hispid ;  branchlets  one¬ 
sided,  very  leafy,  one-flowered ;  leaves  oblong,  cordate,  stem- 
clasping,  entire,  pilose,  rather  wavy,  lower  ones  ovate,  cordate, 
sub-serrate,  stalked,  stalks  winged  and  wider  at  the  base; 
involucre  imbricated.  3  ft.  Purple.  September.  N.  America’. 

A.  YERSICOLOR  (various-coloured).  Stem  much  branched, 


smooth;  leaves  sub-stem-clasping,  broadly  lanceolate,  partly 
serrate,  radical-ones  serrate  in  the  middle,  upper  ones  entire; 
involucre  scales  lanceolate,  lax,  shorter  than  disk.  3  ft.  White 
and  purple.  N.  America. 

The  Asters  (Starworts)  are,  as  the  above  list  proves,  a  very 
large  tribe  of  plants.  There  are  at  least  fifty  more  recorded 
species  ;  but  we  have  selected  the  best,  and  most  showy,  and  most 
distinct.  They  bloom  from  June  till  November,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  are  valuable  as  ornaments  to  t  he  flower-borders  when  most 
of  the  other  floral  beauties  are  gone  to  rest.  The  favourite  colour, 
blue,  predominates  ;  and  as  they  arc  mostly  natives  of  the  colder 
regions  of  the  earth,  they  are  very  hardy.  These  qualities  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  the  lover  of  old-fashioned  flowers  ;  and  everybody 
that  has  a  garden  should  procure  as  many  species  as  he  can  find 
room  for,  and  growr  them  in  a  rich,  well-drained  sandy  loam, 
placing  the  taller  species  behind  and  the  dwarfs  in  front  of  the 
border.  The  tail-growers  are  well  fitted  to  plant  among  shrubs, 
because  the  bright-coloured  flowers  relieve  the  monotonous  green 
of  their  foliage. 

Propagated  easily  by  taking  up  the  plants  in  early  spring  and 
cutting  them  into  moderate-sized  divisions,  planting  them  im¬ 
mediately  in  fresh  soil  in  the  borders.  As  they  bloom  when  the 
equinoctial  gales  prevail,  they  should  be  ( especially  the  taller- 
growing  sorts),  well  secured  from  the  winds  of  autumn  with  stakes 
and  ties,  allowing  the  shoots  freedom  to  spread  and  show  their 
beautiful  flowers.  The  earlier-blooming  species  might  be  pro¬ 
pagated  with  advantage  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering  ;  they 
would  then  make  fresh  roots  before  winter  sets  in,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  flower  more  strongly  the  first  year  after  being  divided. 

{To  be  continued .)'  T.  Appleby. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY’S  MEETING. 

The  September  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was 
held  on  the  5th  ult.,  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  E.R.S.,  the  President,  in 
the  chair.  As  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  business  of 
the  Meeting  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  exhibition  of 
recent  captures,  members  being  too  much  occupied  with  their  nets 
to  be  able  to  devote  much  time  to  their  pens  and  pencils. 

Dr.  Ivnaggs  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Folia  occulta,  taken  at 
Camden  Town,  and  some  other  fine  Moths  taken  this  season  in 
the  south  of  England,  including  Clostera  anachozeta,  a  species 
hitherto  considered  as  a  doubtful  native  of  this  country,  Nonagria 
concolor,  JEupithecia  expallidata,  &c.  Likewise  the  living  Cater¬ 
pillar  of  Timandra  prataria ,  which  was  found  feeding  on  Foly- 
gonum  aviculare. 

Mr.  M‘Lachlan  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of  IZadena  peregrina, 
a  rare  species  of  Moth  lately  taken  at  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

Mr.  Allchin  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Leucaria  musculosa, 
taken  at  Brighton,  and  Nola  centonalis ,  from  Folkestone. 

Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  a  living  specimen  of  Locusta  migra- 
toria,  taken  near  Brighton,  where  it  has  been  unusually  com¬ 
mon  this  season. 

Of  foreign  insects  the  following  were  exhibited,— viz.,  a  box  of 
beautiful  longicorn  Coleoptera  sent  from  Sierra  Leone  by  Mr. 
Foxcroft ;  also,  by  Mr.  S.  Stevens,  a  portion  of  the  collection  of 
Lepidoptera  made  by  Mr.  Trimmings,  in  South  Africa,  con¬ 
taining  a  fine  series  of  Butterflies  of  the  family  Pieridae. 

Mr.  lanson  exhibited  a  fine  new  species  of  Adelops,  a  genus  of 
minute  Beetles  destitute  of  eyes,  found  by  Monsieur  Jacquelin 
Duval  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Mr.  Pascoe  announced  that  the  collection  of  insects,  of  all 
orders,  belonging  to  the  United  Service  Museum,  was  about  to 
be  disposed  of  by  private  contract. 

Mr.  Tegetmeier  stated  that,  he  had  recently  noticed  that  bees 
resorted  to  a  chalybeate  spring  for  water,  in  preference  to  all 
other  water  in  the  neighbourhood. 


VARIETIES. 

The  Months  in  the  Country  :  October. — We  draw  up  the 
curtain  upon  the  month  of  October  in  the  heart  of  a  rural 
orchard  of  old  Apple  trees,  and  reveal  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
pleasantest  sights  which  the  country  can  afford  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  old  trees  were  planted  somewhat  arbitrarily 
long  before  the  modern  notions  of  planting  were  current,  and  for 
more  than  one  generation  they  haye  been  suffered  to  have  their 
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own  way ;  all  the  assistance  they  have  derived  from  man  being 
some  occasional  lopping  and  the  advantage  of  a  prop  here  and 
there  under  their  long  projecting  branches  when  the  fruit  grew 
heavy,  to  save  them  from  snapping  short  with  their  burdens. 
You  note  that  one  of  the  old  trees  has  fallen  flat  on  its  side,  not¬ 
withstanding  these  timely  props ;  perhaps  it  was  overthrown 
by  some  equinoctial  storm.  But,  fallen  and  prostrate  though 
it  be,  the  gallant  old  “  russet  ”  has  no  thought  of  dying  :  instead 
of  doing  so,  it  has  shot  out  new  roots  along  the  whole  length  of 
its  trunk  into  the  ground  below,  and  new  branches  into  the  air 
above,  and  is  bearing  a  famous  crop  of  russetings,  as  well  on  the 
old  limbs  as  the  new.  Some  of  the  ancient  trees  which  yet 
stand  firm  in  the  ground  present  the  most  grotesque  figures  to 
the  view ;  you  would  think,  to  look  at  them,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  they  should  ever  bear  fruit,  so  ragged,  broken,  decayed, 
bulbous  and  distorted  are  their  trunks  and  larger  branches — so 
mossy  with  age,  and  so  gouty  and  crippled  in  tire  limbs ;  yet 
there  is  the  fruit,  ripe,  mellow,  and  ruddy,  hanging  upon  them 
by  bushels,  and  bending  by  its  weight  the  sturdy  props  put  up 
to  sustain  it.  The  ground  you  tread  on  is  more  a  carpet  of 
spongy  moss  than  a  sward  of  grass ;  but  you  can  scarcely  see 
what  it  is,  for  the  piles  of  Apples  which  cover  it  thickly  in  so 
many  places,  and  to  which  fresh  accumulations  are  being  heaped 
every  moment.  A  company  of  men  and  young  girls  are  busy  in 
shaking  down  and  plucking  the  ripe  fruit  from  the  trees  ;  ladders 
are  carefully  placed  against  the  branches,  while  some  of  the 
younger  and  more  active  lads  have  climbed  into  the  more  top¬ 
most  boughs,  inaccessible  by  any  other  means,  and,  rifling  them 
of  them  treasures,  drop  them  as  they  gather  them  into  the 
baskets  or  aprons  of  the  girls  beneath.  The  baskets  as  fast  as 
they  are  filled  are  emptied  to  increase  the  heaps  upon  the  ground; 
and  as  soon  as  one  tree  is  stripped  of  all  its  blushing  honours, 
the  merry  w'orkers,  with  many  a  laugh  and  time-honoured  joke, 
.move  on  with  their  ladders  and  baskets  to  the  next  to  repeat  the 
process.  As  for  the  Apples,  which  are  all  destined  to  be  made 
into  cider,  they  will  lie  on  the  ground  in  the  orchard  for  some 
days,  perhaps  even  for  some  weeks,  until  the  frosts,  which  are 
now  pretty  regular  during  the  hour  or  so  that  precedes  the  dawn, 
have  laid  hold  of  them,  and  changed  a  portion  of  their  substance 
into  substance  of  a  more  saccharine  quality,  and  thus  perspectively 
improved  the  flavour  of  the  cider  that  is  to  be.  At  the  right 
time  the  Apples  will  be  thrown  into  the  mill  and  ground  into 
pulp  or  “must;”  the  “must”  will  be  enclosed  in  hair-cloths,  and 
subjected  to  the  squeezing  of  the  cider-press ;  and  the  juice 
being  led  olf,  will  have  to  undergo  the  ticklish  processes  of  fer¬ 
mentation  and  fining,  and,  according  to  the  care,  watchfulness, 
and  ability  brought  to  bear  upon  the  business,  may  either  turn 
out  a  delicious  nectar,  almost  equal  to  the  fruit  of  the  Grape,  or 
a  sour,  acrid,  smatch-ridden  beverage,  tolerable  only  to  rustic 
palates.  The  business  of  cider-making  is  always  one  of  consider¬ 
able  uncertainty,  and  appears  to  be  but  indifferently  understood 
even  in  the  cider-making  districts,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
constantly  varying  flavour  and  value  of  the  products  of  the  same 
localities  in  different  years.  Perry  is  made  from  Pears  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  analagous  to,  and  almost  the  same  in  detail,  as  that  which 
converts  Apples  into  cider ;  but  its  results  are  said  to  be  from 
year  to  year  more  certainly  satisfactory.  To  the  fanciful  eye, 
nearly  all  the  trees  of  the  field  appear  loaded  with  fruit  in 
October ;  the  leaves  have  now  the  mellow  look  of  ripe  Apples, 
and  are  tinged  with  red  and  brown  hues,  which,  as  the  month 
grows  older,  take  the  place  of  the  green  and  supersede  it  alto¬ 
gether.  This  is  a  favourite  season  with  the  artist,  who  likes  now 
to  take  his  colours  into  the  woods,  and  copy  the  gorgeous  tinting 
which  heralds  the  fall  of  the  leaf  and  the  coming  of  winter. 
That  clear  transparency  in  the  air,  which  was  so  remarkable  last 
month,  now  begins  to  give  place  to  mists,  which  are  the  result 
of  partial  congelation,  and  which,  from  the  cool  tone  they  impart 
to  the  atmosphere,  heighten  by  contrast  the  effect  of  the  warm 
hues  of  the  foliage.  The  sky,  where  not  cloudy,  grows  of  a 
deeper  blue;  banks  of  rain-clouds  are  seen  forming  near  the 
horizon,  and  in  all  the  aerial  phenomena  of  tins  month  there  is  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  April — with  the  exception,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  changes  from  wet  to  dry,  from  sunshine  to  shower, 
are  not  so  frequent  nor  so  sudden.  Sometimes  there  is  another 
exception,  and  it  is  a  welcome  one  when  it  comes  :  it  will  happen 
now  and  then,  that  so  soon  as  the  equinoctial  gales  have  blown 
off,  the  weather  remains  calm,  sunny,  and  almost  cloudless  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  month.  This  state  of  things,  however, 
though  highly  acceptable,  is  not  so  frequent  in  our  climate  as  it 
is  on  the  continent,  or  in  the  back  settlements  of  North  America, 


in  which  last-named  region,  indeed,  it  occurs  with  undeviating 
regularity,  and  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  the  inhabitants 
to  prepare  for  the  rigours  of  their  long  season  of  frost.  When, 
after  a  week  or  two  of  this  second  summer  there  comes  a  sudden 
change  of  wind,  bringing  showers  and  gloom,  we  seem  to  step  all 
at  once  into  the  horrors  of  winter.  The  dead  leaves  shower 
down  in  masses,  covering  the  ground;  among  them  lie  the 
acorns,  the  beech-mast,  and  the  split  prickly  globes  of  the  horse- 
chestnut,  with  the  polished  red-brown  fruit  shining  like  gems  in 
the  soft  muddy  soil.  At  this  crisis,  the  farmer  and  the  breeder 
who  has  the  privilege  of  doing  so  will  turn  his  swine  into  the 
forest,  that  they  may  fatten  upon  the  spoils  which  autumn 
scatters  thus  liberally  upon  the  ground.  These  hungry,  all- 
devouring  gentry  are  sometimes  in  the  charge  of  a  swineherd, 
who  will  rear  with  hurdles  a  short  fenced  fold  for  their  reception 
at  night,  and  lead  them  out  to  the  pastures  by  day.  In  a  little 
time  the  pigs  learn  to  do  without  his  guidance,  and  will  wander 
for  miles  foraging  for  themselves,  returning  invariably  at  sun¬ 
down,  each  in  the  rear  of  some  experienced  hog,  to  the  shelter  of 
the  fold.  They  are  not  very  ceremonious  on  these  occasions  ;  we 
remember,  one  fine  October  day,  being  seated  at  a  pic-nic  nutting 
dinner,  when,  turning  a  glance  towards  a  fine  large  pound-cake, 
which  was  waiting  for  the  dessert,  we  beheld  it  in  the  act  of  dis¬ 
appearing  down  the  throats  of  a  dozen  young  porkers,  who  had 
nosed  it  Irom  a  distance,  and  who  could  only  be  prevailed  upon 
to  retreat  by  a  shower  of  camp-stools  launched  at  their  heads 
from  a  dozen  hands  at  once.  A  month  in  the  forest  at  this 
season  of  “mast  and  pannage”  does  a  good  deal  for  piggy  in  the 
way  of  qualifying  him  for  the  butcher.  The  reader  may  perhaps 
remember  that  this  mode  of  fattening  swine  is  as  old  as  any 
custom  of  this  country — much  older  than  our  laws,  or  even  our 
oldest  ruins  :  it  was  common  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  “Domesday  Bokc.” —{The Leisure  Hour .) 

Eider  Down  Geese. — The  red  soldiers  patrolling  the  fortress 
look,  from  a  distance,  like  spiders  of  cochineal  on  a  gigantic 
Cactus.  But  what  are  they  watching?  They  guard  lialf-a- 
million  of  Eider  geese,  the  property  of  the  Danish  Queen,  nest¬ 
ling  in  the  precipices  of  the  rocks,  cracks  and  tide-caves,  in  all 
the  most  inaccessible  places.  The  gathering  of  the  down  of  these 
privileged  geese  is  attended  with  numerous  dangers,  but  brings  to 
the  Queen  about  £3000  annually, — every  goose  about  lk/. ;  hence 
they  are  honoured  as  were  formerly  their  Roman  sisters  :  no  one 
is  allowed  to  kill,  disturb,  or  even  calumniate  them ;  they  often 
alight  upon  the  sentinels’  shoulders,  and  though  the  poor  soldier 
may  be  very  hungry,  which  often  happens  in  Denmark,  yet  he 
must  not  so  much  as  look  wistfully  at  her  Majesty’s  goose,  how¬ 
ever  plump  and  tempting. — ( Dissolving  Views.) 


TRADE  LISTS  RECEIVED. 

A  Trade  List  of  Nursery  Stock,  by  Dillistone  and  Go., 
Stunner,  "Essex,  is  a  quarto  sheet,  and  contains  an  enumeration 
and  prices  of  such  nursery  stock  as  these  gentlemen  have  to  offer 
in  the  trade. 

William  Chater's  List  of  Superb  New  Double  Hollyhocks, 
Saffron  Walden  Nursery ,  1859 — 60.  This  is  an  octavo  pamphlet, 
describing  the  new  varieties  of  this  favourite  flower,  and  for 
which  the  Saffron  Walden  Nursery  is  so  celebrated.  All  the  new 
seedlings  are  described,  and  selections  are  furnished  of  the  best 
varieties  already  in  cultivation. 

A  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs,  cfc.,  cultivated  for  sale 
by  Rickard  Bradley  and  Son,  Halam  Nursery,  near  Southwell, 
Notts,  is  a  well-arranged  pamphlet  of  fifty-two  pages,  well  got 
up,  but  rather  blemished  with  orthographical  errors,  evidently 
arising  from  oversight. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Vegetation  in  the  Island  of  Lews. — We  have  received  (Oct.  14) 
from  Sir  James  Matheson,  Bart.,  of  Lews,  a  box  containing  flowers  of 
Rhododendron  ponticum  and  of  the  Scotch  Laburnum,  which  were  grown 
in  the  open  air  in  that  far  northern  island  of  the  sea.  Had  we  been  told 
that  such  things  were  we  should  hardly  have  believed  them  ;  but,  true  it 
is  that  while  we  in  the  south  are  drawing  near  our  warm  firesides,  the 
chief  of  the  Lews  is  regaled  with  summer  delights  from  his  shrubbery  at 
Stornoway  Castle  in  the  Hebrides. 

Gardening  Book  for  India  (IF.  T.). — As  giving  directions  for  the 
general  practices  of  gardening  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  Mack¬ 
intosh’s  “  Book  of  the  Garden,”  and  Loudon’s  “  Encycloptedia  of  Gar¬ 
dening,”  will  give  you  full  and  sound  advice.  Thereis  a  little  volume  by 
Mr.  Speede,  “  The  Handbook  of  Indian  Gardening,”  with  will  he  useful. 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder  perhaps  have  a  copy. 
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Diseased  Primula  Sinensis  Seedlings  ( W.  D.  A.). — The  leaves  turning 
black  and  the  stalks  softening  probably  are  symptoms  of  gangrene  at  the 
collar  of  the  plants.  This  disease  is  occasioned  by  irregular,  and,  at  times, 
excessive  moisture,  attended  by  a  low  temperature  ;  but  we  cannot  speak  | 
authoritatively  without  knowing  the  treatment  pursued. 

Wiring  Walls  roit  Peach  Trees  [M.  R.). — Use  galvanised  iron  wires; 
have  them  ehht  inches  apart,  and  the  studs  may  be  eighteen  inches  from 
each  other.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  disadvantages  arising  from  the  use 
of  this  wire. 

Monthly  Directions  ( A  Very  Plain  Gardener). — Last  year,  week  by 
week,  we  gave  “Out-door  Gardening,”  and  this  year  we  are  pursuing  a 
similar  plan  with  “In-door  Gardening;”  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  it 
would  be  as  irksome  to  you  as  to  every  other  reader  if  we  went  again  and 
again  over  the  same  ground.  Buy  our  “  Garden  Manual ;”  that  will  give 
you  the  temporary  information  you  require,  and  write  to  us  for  any 
additional  directions  you  need,  a  reply  shall  be  given  fully  and  unweariedly 
in  the  pages  of  The  Cottage  Gardener. 

Wall  Trees  for  Durham  ( 'E .  X.  M.). — You  will  require  about  36  trees 
in  all  for  200  yards  of  walling,  to  be  planted  at  sixteen  feet  apart.  We 
should  recommend  you  the  following  : — 9  Apples. — Irish  Peach,  Kerry 
Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Pibston  Pippin,  Adams's  Pear  main.  Cockle 
Pippin,  Keddlcston  Pippin,  Margil,  and  Stunner  Pippin,  9  Pears. — Jar¬ 
gonelle,  Williams’s  lion  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne,  of  Jersey,  Fondants 
d’Automne,  Beurre  Superjin,  Thompson’ s,  Winter  Kelts,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  and  Beurre  de  Ranee.  6  Plums. — 2  Green  Gage,  2  Purple  Gage, 
and  2  Coe’s  Golden  Drop.  6  Cherries. — May  duke,  Bigarre.au,  Black 
Tartarian,  Florence,  and  2  Morello.  4  Peaches. — Early  York,  Royal 
George,  Barrington,  and  Desse  Tardive.  2  Nectarines. — Elruge  and 
Violette  LLative. 

■  Moving  Heliotropes  [Leila.). — Heliotropes  never  do  any  good  after 
they  are  once  planted  out ;  and  there  are  very  few  people  who  can  manage 
the  operation  of  lifting  them  without  killing  them  one  half,  owing  to  the 
very  long  fang  roots  they  make,  with  little  or  no  fibres.  Fuchsias  will 
lift  like  Daisies,  and  keep  like  Potatoes  ;  but  every  plant  now  out  in  the 
garden  will  be  four  times  in  more  danger  than  it  need  be  in  winter,  if  one 
degree  of  frost  be  allowed  to  reach  it  before  it  is  lifted. 

Name  of  Pear  [A.  B.  C.). — The  Pears  you  sent  are  Beurre  Bose. 

Names  of  Plants  [An  Amateur  Gardener).—  Your  plants  are  as  follow  : 
— Calad/ium  picium.  1,  we  take  from  the  imperfect  specimen  sent,  to  be 
Lastrma  cristata,  the  Crested  Prickly-toothed  Buckler  Fern.  Did  you 
find  this  wild,  and  if  so,  where  ?  2.  Asplenium  adiantum-nigrwn,  the 
Black  Spleenwort.  3.  Selaginella,  or  Lycopodium  involens. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPER’S  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

November  18th  and  19th.  West  of  Scotland  Ornithological  Asso¬ 
ciation  (Pigeons  and  Canary  Birds).  Sec..  Thos.  Buchanan,  74,  Argyle 
Street,  Glasgow.  Entries  close  the  7th  of  November. 

November  19th  to  23rd.  Crystal  Palace.  (Canaries  and  British  and 
Foreign  Cage  Birds).  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton. 

November  28th,  29th,  and  30th,  and  December  1st.  Birmingham.  Sec., 
Mr.  J.  Morgan,  BingleyHall,  Birmingham, 

December  2Stli  and  29th.  Poulton-le-Fylde.  Sec.,  J.  S.  Butler. 

January  7th,  I860.  Bradford.  Sinci.e  Cock  Show.  Secs.,  Mr.  Hardy, 
Prince  of  Wales  Inn,  Bowling  Old  Lane,  and  Mr.  E.  Blackbrough, 
Black  Bull  Inn,  Ive  Gate,  Bradford. 

February  11th  to  15th,  1860.  Crystal  Palace  (Poultry  and  Pigeons). 
Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton.  Entries  close  Jan.  14th. 


CLASSES  AT  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  insert  in  your  next  issue 
the  folkwing  hints,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  the  Com¬ 
mittees  of  provincial  Poultry  Associations,  and  to  that  of  Wilts 
in  particular,  the  bad  arrangement  of  the  classes  of  poultry  in 
their  Shows.  The  Wilts  Show  held  last  December  had  but  one 
class  for  Shanghais,  and  that  was  restricted  to  Cinnamon  and 
Buff.  The  consequence  was,  such  of  us  who  were  possessed 
ol  either  Black,  White,  or  Partridge  Shanghais  were  unable  to  ex¬ 
hibit.  Should  there  not  be  more  than  one  class  for  a  family  so 
numerous  as  the  Shanghais  ?  Or  if  but  one,  at  all  events  remove 
the  restriction  as  to  colour,  which  has  the  effect  of  limiting  most 
materially  the  number  of  pens,  and  of  excluding  willing  exhibitors. 

Then,  again,  the  same  with  regard  to  Game, — only  one  class. 
So  that  Duckwings,  Black-reds,  and  Greys  and  Blues,  all  com¬ 
peted  together- — an  arrangement  greatly  contributing  to  cause 
extra  trouble  in  judging,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  decisions 
afterwards. 

They  had  another  class,  which  was  called  “  Barndoor  or  any 
other  sort,  not  pure  bred."  Now,  the  “  not-pure-bred  ”  should 
have  been  left  out.  The  effect  of  it  was  to  increase  the  errors 
made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  other  classes.  If  they  had  left 
out  the  words  “  not  pure  bred,”  the  persons  possessing  Partridge 
and  Black  Shanghais,  Brahma  Pootras,  Black  Hamburghs,  &c., 
all  of  which  were  not  provided  for  in  other  classes,  might  have 
shown  in  this.  The  class  should  have  been  called  Barndoor  or 
other  sorts. 

These  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  the  Shows  of  the 
Wilts  Poultry  Association.  But  there  is  another  error  often 
made  by  provincml  Committees,  that  is,  having  but  one  class  for 


both  Gold  and  Silver-pencilled  Iiamhurghs,  and  only  one  class  for 
Gold  and  Silver-spangled  Hamburghs.  The  decisions  of  the 
Judges  under  these  circumstances  can  scarcely  ever  be  otherwise 
than  to  give  dissatisfaction. 

Let  Silver-pencilled  be  shown  against  Silver-pencilled,  and 
Golden  against  Golden,  the  same  with  reference  to  the  Spangled. 
It  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  satisfaction  with  which  the 
Judges’  decisions  would  be  received. — AY.  YY. 


AYORCESTER  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Exhibition  was  hold  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  inst. 
A\re  will  publish  our  notes  next  week.  The  Rev.  B.  Pulleine 
and  Mr.  Baily  were  the  Judges,  and  their  awards  of  the  prizes 
were  as  fellows  :  — 

Game  (Black -breasted  and  other  Beds). — First  and  Second.  Mrs.  II. 
Sewell.  Third,  E.  Archer,  Highly  Commended,  \V.  Dawson  ;  1-1.  I-Iortou. 
Commended,  G.  W.  Moss;  J.  Moore;  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon. 

Game  (Duckwings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,  W.  Dunning. 
Second,  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon. 

Game  (any  other  variety).— First,  Master  n.  Baker.  Second,  W.  Dawson. 
Dorkings  (Coloured).— First  and  Porcelain  Vase,  Hon.  \V.  W.  Vernon. 
Second,  G.  Cargey.  Third.  Mrs.  Pettat.  Highly  Commended,  Capt. 
W.  \V.  Hornby ;  liev.  J.  F.  Newton  ;  C.  H.  Wakefield  ;  T.  Burgess,  jun. ; 
G.  Botham  ;  G.  Cargey.  Commended,  P.ev.  M.  Amplilett ;  Hon.  W.  \V. 
Vernon  ;  ltev.  F.  Thursby  ;  Dr.  J.  D.  Hewson  ;  T.  Williams. 

Dorkings  (White).— First,  ltev.  G.  F.  Hodson.  Second,  Capt.  J. 
Beardmore. 

Spanish.— First,  J.  It.  Rodbard.  Seeond,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Third,  W. 
Moore.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Crowder  ;  G  Botham;  It.  Wright. 

Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— First,  J.  Price.  Second,  T.  Stretch. 
Third,  C.  Felton.  Commended,  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove. 

Cochin-China  (Partridge  and  Grouse).— First,  T.  Stretch.  Second.  P. 
Cartwright  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Herbert;  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove. 
Commended,  P.  Cartwright. 

Cochin-China  (any  other  variety).— First,  R.  Chase.  Second,  Mrs. 
Herbert.  Highly  Commended,  A.  Peters.  Commended,  Mr.  Dodd. 

Hamburghs  (Gold-pencilled).— First  and  Second,  W.  Pierce.  Highly 
Commended,  W.  Tavernor.  Commended,  W.  C.  Worrall;  J.  Martin. 

Hamburghs  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  J.  Freeman.  Second,  G.  Griffiths. 
Commended,  G.  Griffiths. 

Hamburghs  (Gold-spangled).— First,  Mr.  Davies.  Seeond,  Mr.  Carter. 
Highly  Commended,  Mr.  Fell.  Commended,  Mr.  Broadliead  ;  Mr.  Fell. 

Hamburghs  (Silver  -  spangled).— First,  Mrs.  Pettat.  Second,  Capt. 
Beardmore. 

Polands  (Golden).— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Pettat. 

Polands  (Silver).— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Pettat.  Highly  Commended, 
G.  C.  Adkins. 

Polands  (Black  with  White  Crests).— Fimt,  G.  Ray.  Second,  T.  Battye. 
Any  Distinct  Variety  not  included  in  tMe  above  Classes.— First, 
G.  Botham.  Second,  A.  G.  Brooke.  Highly  Commended,  J.  K.  Fowler. 
Commended,  Rev.  F.  Thursby. 

Turkey  Poults.— First,  II.  Hudson.  Second,  Miss  M.  Baggaley. 
Highly  Commended,  Mr.  Williams  ;  Miss  Crawshay. 

Goslings.— First,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Second,  Mr.  Williams. 

Ducklings  (Aylesbury).—  First, . J.  K.  Fowler.  Second,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons. 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs,  M.  Seamons. 

Ducklings  (Rouen).— First  and  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended,  C.  II.  Wakefield;  Mr.  Price;  Mr.  Munn.  Commended,  C.  H. 
Wakefield ;  T.  Burges. 

Ducklings  (any  other  variety).— First  and  Second,  Miss  Perkins.  Highly 
Commended,  Capt.  Beardmore. 

Bantams  (Game).— First,  W.  Evans.  Second,  J.  Thornton.  Highly 
Commended,  W.  Evans  ;  J.  Mapplebeck  ;  It.  Swiit ;  Miss  Perkins  ;  T.  II.  D. 
Bayley. 

Bantams  (Gold  and  Silver-laced).— First,  Rev.  G.  F.  Ilodson.  Seeond. 
II.  D.  Bayley.  ’ 

Bantams  (Black  or  White).— First,  Master  Cattell.  Second,  Mr.  Cart¬ 
wright.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Norton  ;  G.  Finch.  Commended,  Miss 
Perkins  ;  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Game  Cock  (any  colour).— First,  E.  Archer.  Second,  II.  Horton.  Third, 
G.  W.  Moss.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  H.  Sewell;  G.  W.  Moss;  Mr. 
Bottomley.  Commended,  N.  N.  Dyer. 

Spanish  Cock.— Prize,  J.  R.  Rodbard. 

Dorking  Cock  (any  colour).— Prize,  Mr.  Peters. 

Cochin-China  Cock,  (any  colour).— Prize,  Mr.  Tomlinson. 

Game  Bantam  Cock  (any  colour).— First,  J.  Rodbard.  Second,  Mr. 
Canim.  Third,  Mr.  Burges.  Commended,  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon  ;  Messrs. 
II.  and  W.  Griffiths. 

Pencilled  Hamburgh  Cock.— Prize,  Messrs.  Carter  and  Valiant. 
Poland  Cock.— Prize,  Col.  Clowes. 

PIGEONS. 

Powters  (any  colour).— First, Mr.  Adkins.  Seeond,  IV.  Cannan.  Carriers. 
—First,  Mr.  Roddy.  Second,  Messrs.  Siddons  and  Sons.  Commended, 
Messrs.  Siddons  and  Sons;  W.  Cannan.  (A  good  class.)  Almond 
Tumblers.— First,  It.  Chase.  Seeond,  W.  Cannan.  Commended,  J.  Bailey, 
jun.  Mottled  or  other  Tumblers.— Prize,  W.  Cannan.  Highly  Com- 
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mended,  Mr.  Percivall.  Balds  or  Beards. — Prize,  Mr.  Esquilant.  Highly 
Commended,  Master  llake ;  Mr.  Oite*.  Owls  (Silver  or  Blue). — Prize,  T’. 
Esquilant.  Highly  Commended,  Mr.  Morris.  Commended,  G.  C.  Adkins. 

I  Owls  (any  other  colour). — Prize,  Master  Rake.  Barbs  (any  colour).— 
First,  .1.  Percivall.  Second,  Master  Rake.  Fantails  (White). —  Prize, 
JI.  Child.  (A  good  class.;  Fantails  (any  colour) — Prize,  W.  Cannan. 
\Nuns  (any  colour). — First,  Mr.  Edge.  Second.  Mr.  Child.  Trumpeters.— 
Prize,  G.  C.  Adkins.  Commended,  Mr.  Mewburn  ;  Mr.  Oates.  Turbits.— 
j  First,  G.  Goore.  Second,  Mr.  Morris.  Commended,  Mr.  Hewett ;  XV. 

|  Cannan.  Jacobins. — First  withheld.  Second,  H.  Child.  (A  very  bad 
|  class.)  Runts. — First,  H.  Child.  Second,  W.  Cannan.  Commended, 

|  Master  Rake.  Any  new  or  deserving  variety. — Prize,  II.  Child.  Prize,  J. 
Bailey,  jun. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  POULTRY 

SHOW. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  “Neres”  should  affect  to  ridicule  my 
statement,  that,  at  that  Show,  pen  22  contained  two  cocks,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  cock  and  pullet.  I  am  well  aware  that,  when  through 
sickness  or  some  other  cause,  the  development  of  the  comb  and 
gills  is  retarded  in  young  fowls  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  the  sex.  At  the  same  time  I  may  state  that  I  examined 
the  chicken  in  question  very  minutely,  and  I  am  quite  con¬ 
fident — from  the  form  of  the  tail-coverts,  which  were  decidedly 
side-sickle  feathers,  and  the  pointed  form  of  the  saddle  feathers, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  hackle — that  it  was  not  a  pullet,  but  a  back¬ 
ward  cockerel,  in  which,  from  some  cause,  the  comb  and  gills  had 
been  retarded  in  growth. 

I  well  know  a  precocious  cockerel  could  not  easily  be  made  to 
pass  muster  for  a  pullet;  but  I  am  surprised  that  “Xeres” 
should  not  be  more  conversant  with  the  plumage  of  fowls,  since  j 
he  states  he  has  been  for  years  a  large  breeder  of  Spanish.  As, 
however,  I  trust  his  mistake  is  one  of  judgment,  and  not  in¬ 
tentional,  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  bird  itself  to  convince  him,  which 
it  will  most  uumistakcably  do  in  a  few  mouths. — B.  P.  Brent. 


POULTRY  SHOW  AT  THE  OUGHTIBRIDGE 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  MEETING — OCTOBER  10'TH. 

We  are  glad  to  see  at  the  various  Agricultural  Societies’ 
meetings  now  being  held  throughout  the  country,  the  deeply- 
increasing  interest  that  the  farmers  are  taking  in  the  breeding  of 
poultry — an  interest  that  will  in  the  end  prove  to  them  that  a 
little  extra  attention  paid  to  the  feathered  tribes  will  always  yield 
a  good  profit.  We  do  not  despair  yet  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  j 
Society  restoring  the  various  classes  of  poultry  to  its  prize  lists.  | 
The  Exhibition  at  Oughtibridge  was  a  very  good  one,  both 
as  regards  the  number  of  pens  and  the  quality  of  many  of  the 
birds  shown.  The  pens  extended  in  a  single  tier  along  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  field,  and  were  thronged  throughout  the  day  by 
a  numerous  and  fashionable  list  of  visitors. 

In  adult  Spanish,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hall,  of  Surrey  House,  Sheffield, 
had  a  very  easy  victory  with  two  pens  of  her  best  birds.  Seven 
pens  of  Spanish  chickens  were  entered,  many  of  the  youngsters 
possessing  considerable  merit.  Mrs.  Hall  was  again  victorious 
with  a  beautiful  pen ;  and,  if  we  are  not  very  much  mistaken, 
should  her  cock,  a  very  early-hatched  bird,  go  on,  we  shall  hear 
of  him  again  at  the  great  winter  exhibitions.  The  Dorking 
classes  contained  a  few  nice  birds  ;  hut  we  do  not  consider  them 
very  well  adapted  to  this  district.  The  Cochins  call  for  no  par¬ 
ticular  remark,  only  one  exhibitor  having  entered.  The  Game 
classes  were  excellent  throughout.  The  Single  Cocks  exhibited 
by  Mr.  George  Helliwell,  of  Walkley,  the  civil  and  attentive 
feeder,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Sheffield  Show,  were,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Challoner,  quite  equal  to  any  birds  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  classes  for  Polands  and  Jlamhurghs  did  not  strike  us 
as  very  first-rate  ;  but  in  the  classes  for  Redcaps  (chickens),  some 
very  good  birds  were  sent.  The  first-prize  Bantams  were  good. 

Ducks,  Geese,  and  Turkeys ,  looked  very  plump  and  good,  and 
seemed  to  remind  us,  by  their  forward  preparation,  of  the  im¬ 
portant  part  they  will  have  to  play  in  the  rapidly  approaching 
festive  season,  when  friend  meets  friend  around  the  social  board, 
and  the  mystic  mistletoe  and  the  holly  mingle  their  branches  on 
the  wall. 

Mr.  T.  Challoner,  of  Worksop,  and  Mr.  Swift,  of  Southwell, 
officiated  as  Judges. 

Spanish. — First  and  Second,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hall,  Surrey  House,  Sheffield. 
Highly  Commended,  XV.  Silvester,  16,  New  Market  Hall,  Sheffield. 
Chickens. — First,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hall,  Sheffield.  Second,  XV.  Harvey,  Shef¬ 
field.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hall,  Sheffield. 

Dorkings. — First,  J.  Bedford,  Oughtibridge.  Second,  J.  Dransfield, 


Penistone.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dransfield,  Penistone.  Chickens. — 
First,  J.  Bedford,  Oughtibridge.  Second,  T.  Chambers,  Walkley. 

Pokands  (any  colour).— First,  W.  I.  Ronksley,  Fir  View.  Second,  W. 
Harvey,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Heeley,  Hepworth. 

Cochins  (any  colour).— Prize,  XV.  Harvey,  Sheffield.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended,  VV.  Harvey,  Sheffield.  Chickens.— Prize,  W.  Harvey,  Sheffield. 
Highley  Commended,  W.  Harvey,  Sheffield. 

Game  (any  colour).— First  and  Second,  G.  Helliwell,  Walkley.  Chickens 
(any  colour).— First,  W.  Bedford,  Penistone.  Second,  G.  Helliwell, 
Walkley. 

Game  Cock  (any  colour).— First,  G.  Helliwell,  Walkley.  Second,  J. 
Heeley,  Hepworth. 

Game  Cock  Sweepstake  (any  colour).— First,  G.  Helliwell,  Walkley. 
Second,  W.  Harvey  Sheffield. 

Hamburghs  (Golden-pencilled  or  Spangled).— Prize,  C.  Hayes,  jun., 
Freedom  Hill,  Walkley.  Chickens. — First,  II.  Liies,  Stocksbridge.  Second, 
W.  Harvey,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Birch,  Sheffield;  J.  Allen, 
Oughtibridge;  H.  Liles,  Stocksbridge. 

Hamburghs  (Silver-pencilled  or  Spangled). — First,  C.  Hayes,  jun., 
Freedom  Hill,  Walkley.  Second,  XV.  Taylor,  Hampton  Xriew,  Walkley. 
Chiekens.— First,  XV.  Harvev,  Sheffield.  Second,  C.  Hayes,  Freedom  Hill, 
XValkley. 

Redcaps. — Prize,  B.  Oates,  Owlerton.  Chickens. — First,  M.  Ilobson, 
Lee  Bank,  Loxley.  Second,  J.  XYoolien,  Heeley. 

Bantams  (any  colour).— First,  G.  Helliwell,  XValkley.  Second,  XX'. 
Harvey,  Sheffield. 

Geese. — First,  Mrs.  Crawshaw,  Cournes.  Second,  J.  Siddons,  White 
Lee. 

Ducks.— First,  3.  Hawley,  Sheffield.  Second,  XXL  Bedford,  Penistone. 
Highly  Commended,  A.  Beckett,  Sheffield  ;  C.  Hayes,  jun.,  Freedom  Hill, 
Walkley. 

Turkeys.— Prize,  Mrs.  Crawshaw,  Coumes.  Bo  tilts.— First  and  Second, 
G.  Dickinson,  Dyson  Holmes. — ( From  a  Correspondent.) 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  5th  inst ,  and  was,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  best  that  has  taken  place  in  connection  with  this 
Society  ;  in  fact,  it  is  but  very  rarely  indeed  so  uniformly  good  a 
collection  of  poultry  is  got  together  by  any  Committee.  There 
was  but  one  indifferent  pen  throughout  the  whole.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  were  complete  and  could  not  be  improved,  eliciting  the 
general  approval  of  those  amateurs  who  visited  the  Exhibition. 
Very  luckily  the  weather  was  also  favourable,  a  bright  autumnal 
Aiy  inducing  out-door  exercise,  consequently  the  attendance 
was  most  satisfactory.  The  competition  was  confined  to  birds 
hatched  during  the  present  year,  and,  with  a  solitary  exception, 
this  rule  was  carefully  respected  by  the  competitors.  The  poultry 
as  a  whole  were  exhibited  in  first-rate  condition,  and  most  of  the 
classes  were  well  filled  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  there  was 
not  a  single  entry  of  Golden-spangled  Hamburghs,  or  Golden- 
spangled  Polands. 

The  Spanish  were  the  first  class  on  the  prize  list,  and  in  this 
variety  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Esq.,  took  both  premiums  with  specimens 
of  very  high  character.  In  Grey  Dorkings  the  Exhibition  was 
the  best  we  have  yet  seen  this  season.  They  had  throughout 
been  evidently  very  carefully  matched,  therefore  the  competition 
was  a  most  unusually  close  one.  They  stood,  as  a  class,  a  perfect 
triumph  of  poultry  breeding.  The  White  Dorkings  were  as  fully 
worthy  of  our  highest  approval.  The  improvements  attained  by 
careful  management  seem  more  striking  in  this  variety  than  in 
most  others  of  our  domestic  poultry,  and  this  breed  is  becoming 
daily  more  generally  sought  after  by  agriculturists.  A  few  years 
back  "White  Dorkings  were  commonly  reputed  as  difficult  to  raise, 
being  tender  to  rear  as  chickens,  and  a  long  time  before  attaining 
sufficient  maturity  for  the  table.  This,  however,  proved  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  bo  a  misconception  altogether ;  for  White  Dorkings, 
if  enjoying  a  good  run,  are  very  excellent  layers,  commencing 
i  early  in  the  season.  The  chickens  grow  quickly,  and,  with 
moderate  attention,  are  always  in  good  condition  for  the  table. 
The  quality  of  the  flesh  is  likewise  excellent,  and  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  birds  when  plucked  is  delicate  and  prepossessing. 
With  such  truly  superior  qualities  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  that 
they  have  many  admirers.  The  purity  of  plumage  of  a  goodly 
number  of  these  useful  birds,  when  collected  near  a  homestead, 
few  persons  could  appreciate  who  have  not  seen  them  thus 
situated.  Their  general  appearance  will  always  add  much  to 
their  popularity,  and  we  anticipate  the  coming  winter  Shows  will 
abound  with  excellent  specimens.  The  attention  paid  to  this 
valuable  breed  during  the  last  few  years  has  also  wonderfully 
increased  the  size  of  the  specimens  exhibited,  and  there  appears 
every  probability  of  even  further  improvement.  Most  of  our 
Shows  of  late  have  retrograded  as  to  Polands ;  hut  the  Show 
at  Weston-super-Mare  was  undoubtedly  a  very  first-class  one  for 
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both  Silvei'-spangled  and  also  the  Black  with  White  Crests.  We 
do  not  wish  for  better ;  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  us  to  note  this 
improvement,  as  Polands  are  unquestionably  both  useful  and 
ornamental.  In  Buff  Cochin-China  fowls,  Mrs.  Fookes  took  all 
the  premiums,  the  pullets  exhibited  by  this  lady  being  un¬ 
usually  excellent.  For  the  prizes  allotted  to  Cochins  of  any 
other  colour  the  competition  was  most  severe,  the  Rev.  G.  F. 
Hodson  standing  first,  closely  run  by  the  birds  of  Mrs.  Fookes. 
The  Game  class  for  “  Black-breasted  and  other  Reds  ”  was  one 
of  the  best  we  have  seen,  for  chickens  only,  at  any  period  of  this 
year.  There  was  not  a  pen  that  did  not  possess  great  merit. 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  obtained  the  covetable 
position  of  heading  the  list  with  a  pen  that  will  stand  highly  in 
any  competition ;  whilst  the  second  prize,  belonging  to  Mr.  Fox, 
of  Devizes,  were  but  little  inferior.  A  better  class  than  this  was 
throughout  need  not  be  desired ;  but,  certainly,  many  of  the 
cockerels  should  long  since  have  been  “  dubbed,”  or  at  the  closely 
approaching  winter  Shows  they  will  lose  all  chances  of  prize 
taking.  This  remark  naturally  bears  with  equal  force  in  the  Game 
Bantam  class,  the  majority  of  which  were  shown  uncut.  We 
mention  it  thus  early,  simply  because  it  is  well  known  that 
dubbing  causes  a  lack  of  condition  for  some  short  time  afterwards, 
even  to  the  most  robust  of  cockerels ;  and  at  this  advanced 
season  there  certainly  remains  no  time  to  be  wasted,  if  such  fowls 
are  intended  for  future  exhibition.  The  Duckwings  of  the  Rev. 
G.  S.  Cruwys  were  a  most  promising  pen,  leaving  all  competitors 
far  iu  the  rear.  The  Silver-spangled  Hamburghs  were  good ; 
but,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  very  best  classes  in  the  Exhibition 
was  the  Silver-pencilled.  Mr.  Keable’s,  of  Rowdefield,  cannot 
be  spoken  of  too  highly.  It  would,  indeed,  be  an  extremely 
difficult  task  for  the  most  critical  to  point  out  any  imperfection. 
The  class  for  any  other  variety  held  the  best  pens  of  Malays , 
Brahmas ,  and  Silky  fowls  that  could  be  desired.  In  Sebrights, 
the  Golden  were  a  much  better  class  than  the  Silver-laced, 
Messrs.  Bayley  and  Hodson  running  each  other  very  closely. 

As  we  anticipated,  the  Game  Bantam  class  was  most  excellent, 
the  winners  at  the  recent  Crystal  Palace  Show  adding  still 
another  laurel  to  their  popularity.  Many  of  the  specimens 
throughout  this  class  were  perfection,  individually  considered ; 
but  lost  position  from  being  penned  with  fowls  of  different 
feather. 

In  Aylesbury  Ducklings  Mrs.  Seamons  was  unrivalled.  The 
extraordinary  condition  in  which  this  lady  always  exhibits  these 
birds  betokens  the  best  of  management ;  and  how  such  ex¬ 
cellence  is  undeviatingly  maintained  seems  to  puzzle  other 
breeders.  In  Rouens  we  do  not  ever  remember  to  have  seen  four 
Ducks  so  true  to  feather,  colour  of  bills,  &c.,  as  those  exhibited 
in  the  two  prize  pens.  They  possessed  also  great  size — a  requisite 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  Rouen  breeders. 

Of  Goslings  and  Turkeys  we  need  say  but  little,  they  bore 
convincing  proofs  of  the  greatest  care  and  attention ;  and  even 
yet,  between  this  and  Christmas  tide,  they  will  no  doubt 
greatly  improve,  and  then  form  most  useful  additions  to  the 
festive  board. 

The  speedy  manner  in  which  all  the  poultry  were  repacked  at 
the  close  of  the  Show  is  worthy  of  especial  remark,  and  will  be 
a  feature  that  will  add  greatly  to  the  confidence  of  exhibitors  at 
future  Meetings  of  the  Wrington  and  West  Mendip  Society’s 
gatherings.  This  favourable  result  is  entirely  due  to  the  un¬ 
ceasing  personal  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Spark  Brook,  Birmingham,  officiated 
as  Judge.  His  awards  were  published  by  us  last  week. 


HACKLE  OF  SILYER-SPANGLED  HAMBUKGHS. 

In  The  Cottage  Gardener  for  September  27th,  I  noticed 
a  remark  that  Silver-spangled  Hamburghs  should  have  striped 
hackles  and  white  tails. 

Now,  I  believe  that  the  three  breeds  of  Silver  Pheasant  Fowls, 
—namely,  the  Silver  Mooney,  the  Creole,  and  the  Yorkshire 
Silver  Pheasant  fowl,  are  the  varieties  usually  known  as  Silver- 
spangled  Hamburgh;  I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  know  where 
the  person  making  reply  gets  his  theory  from.  Striped  hackles 
and  white  tails  do  not  naturally  agree,  nor  are  they  to  be  found 
combined  in  any  one  of  these  breeds.  It  only  exists  in  theory, 
but  is  not  obtainable  in  practice.  On  the  contrary,  the  striped 
hackle  belongs  to  the  Moonies,  Golden  and  Silver,  and  these 
should  have  black,  or  nearly  black,  tails.  See  the  old  rules. 

Hie  white  tails  with  black  tips  belong  to  the  Creoles,  and  these 
have  clear  white  hackles.  See  the  old  rules  for  Creoles. 


Yorkshire  Pheasant  Fowl*  are  marked  very  much  like  bad 
Sebrights. 

All  the  so-called  Silver-spangled  Hamburghs  exhibited  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Show  had  nearly  white  tails  with  black  tips,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  their  hackles  were  all  white,  with  only 
a  slight  spangling  on  the  lower  part,  and  not  striped. 

I  am  induced  to  make  this  remark  because  your  correspondent 
puts  forth  such  an  unnatural  and  impossible  theory,  of  com¬ 
bining  striped  hackles  with  clear  tails — in  practice  only  pro¬ 
ducing  disappointment. — B.  P.  Brent. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  ITALY. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  be  interested,  and  perhaps  in¬ 
structed,  by  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  account  of  the 
Italian  valleys  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  by  the  Rev.  S.  W.  King, 
evidently  not  only  a  scientific  naturalist,  but  a  practised  apiarian. 
In  that  locality  I  have  little  doubt  the  bees  are  of  the  Ligurian 
race,  now  endeavoured  to  be  introduced  into  this  country.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  author  did  not  enter  rather  more  at  large 
into  particulars  as  to  the  mode  of  management,  which  combines  > 
simplicity  and  economy.  The  “  skeps  ”  alluded  to  are  doubtless 
of  straw,  but  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  in  what  way  they 
are  protected  from  the  weather.  Also,  we  are  not  informed 
respecting  the  swarms,  and  what  becomes  of  them,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  these  are  annually  sacrificed  for  their  honey, 
leaving  the  old  hives,  which,  of  course,  would  contain  only  young 
queens  for  future  stocks.  The  method  of  smoking  the  bees  with 
old  refuse  combs  requires  some  explanation. 

“  At  Yanzone,  the  little  capital  of  Y al  Anzasca,”  the  author  says, 

“  the  curate,  Padre  Albesini,  walked  up  the  valley  with  us  as 
far  as  his  house,  and  at  his  cordial  invitation  we  went  in  to  taste 
some  of  the  honey  for  whieh  he  was  famous,  and  to  see  his  hives. 

I  was  delighted  to  find  him  an  enthusiast  in  apiarian  matters, 
and  had  collected  a  complete  library  of  books  on  the  subject. 
We  discussed  the  merits  of  the  old  Roman,  the  Greek,  Sicilian, 
and  all  kinds  of  modern  hives,  depriving,  smoking,  &c.  He  had 
in  different  places  between  seventy  and  eighty  hives,  and  I  was 
greatly  taken  with  the  simplicity  and  success  of  his  management. 
On  the  flat  tops  of  the  skeps,  which  were  of  good  size,  was  a  box 
of  inch-deal,  a  foot  square,  and  four  or  five  inches  deep,  fastened 
down,  and  luted  with  cowdung.  A  little  window  in  front  was 
covered  with  a  slip  of  deal,  and,  the  top  being  moveable,  when 
the  box  was  full  the  comb  was  removed  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
smoke.  For  this  purpose  he  used  the  refuse  left  on  boding  the 
old  comb  for  wax,  the  smoke  of  which  is  not  only  harmless  to 
the  bees,  but  pleasant  to  use  ;  and  in  so  large  a  stock  is  always 
at  hand,  costing  nothing.  In  the  winter  the  box  was  removed, 
and  the  aperture  stopped  and  luted.  The  average  produce  per 
hive,  good  and  bad  together,  was  about  10  lbs.  in  a  fair  season, 
and  often  much  more.  The  bees  were  left  in  undisturbed  pos¬ 
session,  and  never  fed.  I  inquired  how  he  managed  when  the 
combs  became  old  and  thickened,  and  found  he  practised  the 
English  method  of  annually  cutting  out  a  portion.”  —  An  Old 
Apiarian. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh  Pullet  (7).  B.  Binney). — There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  cause  of  her  death — the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  on  the 
brain.  The  bird  possesses  all  the  desirable  characteristics  of  the  breed. 

Dubbing  Game  Bantams  ( W.  Wilson). — The  ear-lobes  should  here- 
moved,  as  well  as  everything  that  interferes  with  the  snake-like  appearance 
of  head,  which  is  desirable  in  these  birds.  Very  sharp  scissors  is  the  best 
instrument  to  use,  and  every  morsel  of  superfluous  flesh  and  skin  should 
be  removed.  The  wounds  are  more  serious  in  appearance  than  in  reality ; 
and  the  initiated  always  cut  the  comb  in  small  pieces  and  give  it  to  the 
bird  to  eat,  which  he  always  does. 

General  Management  op  Bees  ( Yorkshireman ). — Your  communication 
embraces  such  a  wide  range  of  questions  respecting  bees,  hives,  feeding, 
aspects,  &c.,  that  our  recommendation  is,  as  a  novice  in  apiarian  practice, 
you  resort  to  some  work  expressly  on  the  subject.  To  go  fully  into  the 
matters  on  which  you  desire  the  needful  information  would  almost  require 
a  book  to  be  written,  and  of  these  we  already  possess  many.  There  is  not 
a  single  question  in  your  letter  that  is  not  fully  discussed  in  Mr.  Taylor’s 
“Bee-keeper’s  Manual,”  published  by  Groombridge  &  Sons,  Paternoster 
Bow. 

Purchasing  Bees  (P.  P.  P.).— Bees  may  be  removed  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  removing  them  always  at  night ;  but  they  should  be  brought  from  a 
distance,  or  they  are  apt  to  return  to  theii  former  place,  and  thus  many 
will  perish.  We  prefer  buying  in  the  spring,  sending  the  hives  to  the 
seller,  and  having  early  swarms  hived  into  them.  If  cheapness  is  an 
object,  Payne’s  Cottager’s  Hive  may  be  used;  if  a  higher  price  can  be 
afforded,  Taylor’s  Bar-Hive.  You  can  select  for  yourself  if  you  go  to 
Messrs.  Neighbour  in  Holborn.  Buy  our  “Bee-keeping  for  the  Mariv.” 
and  Taylor’s  “  Bee-keeper’s  Manual.” 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Day  Day 
of  ;  of 
M’nth  Week. 

OCTOBER  25-31,  1859. 

Weather  near  London  in  1858. 
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Mkteoroi.ogy  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-two  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  54.0°  and  37.7°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  67°,  occurred  on  the  31st,  in  1854  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  23° 
on  the  2Gth,  in  1850.  During  the  period  107  days  were  fine,  and  on  117  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  FOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

As  fresh  air  is  indispensable  for  the  health  of  plants, 
and  as  fogs  occur  about  this  time,  it  is  essential  to  apply 
a  little  tire-heat  during  the  day,  to  expel  damps,  and  to 
cause  a  desirable  activity  in  the  circulation  of  the  air. 
Attend  to  cleanliness,  picking  off  dead  leaves,  and  the 
destruction  of  insects. 

Bulbs.  — Pot  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Tulips,  &c.,  to 
flower  late  in  the  spring ;  also  the  Ixin?  and  Gladioli, 
and  various  other  Iridea? ;  and  also  Oxalis,  Lachenalia, 
&c.  They  delight  in  light  open  soil  composed  of  peat, 
loam,  and  sand,  and  rotten  leaf  mould  as  an  addition  to, 
or  substitute  for,  the  peat. 

Cinerarias. —  Give  the  final  shift  to  the  plants  in¬ 
tended  to  flower  as  specimens  in  early  spring. 

Chrysanthemums  to  be  treated  with  manure  water 
occasionally.  All  suckers  and  spindly  shoots  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  and.  the  flowers  to  be  thinned. 

Pelargoniums. — A  little  fire-heat  by  day,  with  plenty 
of  air,  will  be  of  service  to  drive  off  the  damp  and  stag¬ 
nant  atmosphere  caused  by  the  late  heavy  rains.  Water¬ 
ing,  if  necessary,  to  be  given  in  the  morning ;  the  principal 
shoots  to  be  tied  into  a  regular  form,  and  the  weakly  and 
useless  ones  removed ;  to  be  placed  near  the  glass,  to 
encourage  a  sturdy,  short-jointed  growth.  Two  ounces 
of  the  Gishurst  compound,  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  soft 
water,  will  speedily  banish  the  green  fly. 

FORCING-HOUSES. 

Cucumbers. — Keep  them  tied  in  as  they  grow ;  stop 
the  side-shoots  at  the  second  joint ;  allow  the  leader  to 
grow  to  the  required  length  before  stopping  it ;  and  pinch 
off  the  young  fruit  if  you  think  they  are  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  a  crop. 

Peaches.— Prune  and  dress  the  trees  as  soon  as  they 
lose  their  leaves.  If  the  lights  are  still  off  any  of  the 
early  houses  the  sooner  they  are  put  on  the  better.  An 
abundance  of  air  to  be  given. 

Pines. — The  temperature  of  the  fruit-swelling  plants 
to  range  from  60°  to  65°  at  night,  with  an  increase  during 
the  day  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  the  weather, 
whether  bright  and  sunny,  or  rainy,  foggy,  or  frosty  ; 
and  the  succession  plants  a  few  degrees  less.  Humidity 
to  be  considerably  reduced,  as  it  tends  at  this  season  to 
produce  weak  and  immature  growth.  The  bark-beds  of 
strong  succession  plants  that  are  required  to  start  into 
fruit  early,  to  be  renewed  by  having  a  small  quantity 
added  to  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Pits  heated  by  dung 
will  require  covering  with  mats  at  night :  when  covered 
let  every  other  light  be  slightly  raised,  to  allow  the  steam 
to  pass  off.  When  the  covering  is  off  it  will  escape 
through,  the  laps  of  the  glass.  Take  advantage  of  all  op¬ 
portunities  for  giving  a  little  air.  If  it  can  be  done  every 
day,  so  much  the  better  for  the  health  of  the  plants. 

v  ines. — The  Vines  in  late  houses  that  will  not  require 
to  be  pruned  for  some  time  should  have  the  tops  or  other 
portions  of  the  immature  wood  cut  off,  to  give  strength 


and  plumpness  to  the  back  eyes.  Whoever  has  availed 
himself  of  the  instructions  given  on  the  4th  inst.  to  cover 
his  Vine  borders  with  Fern,  or  any  other  such  like 
material,  will  congratulate  himself  for  having  done  so ; 
for,  after  the  quantity  of  rain  that  has  fallen  during  the 
last  three  weeks,  the  borders  without  covering,  and  if 
imperfectly  drained  also,  will  be  in  a  very  unhealthy 
state.  If  the  houses  are  dry,  kept  free  from  drip,  and 
the  scissors  employed  amongst  decaying  berries,  the  fruit 
that  now  remains  will  be  in  a  good  condition  for  holding 
out  for  a  long  time.  William  Keane. 


WINTERING  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

The  gi’eat  body  of  the  people  want  to  keep  over  the 
winter  only  such  plants  as  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
and  perhaps  a  few  Calceolarias  ;  but  the  great  need  is 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  only,  and  there 
are  fifty  ways  of  doing  it,  every  one  of  which  is  the  best 
for  some  one,  though  it  might  be  all  but  the  worst  plan 
for  those  at  the  other  end  of  the  list. 

The  Cape  Scarlet  (Inquinans)  was  much  later  of  intro¬ 
duction  than  the  Horseshoe-leaf  kind ;  and  on  its  first 
coming  it  was  found  to  be  twice  as  tender  as  the  “  Old 
Scarlet,”  or  Horseshoe-leaf,  and  so  it  is  to  this  day,  if  we 
could  come  at  that  old  Scarlet  for  comparison,  but  we 
cannot,  for  it  was  lost  years  ago.  All  that  we  have  of  it 
now  is  the  sported  seedling  which  is  mentioned  in 
Miller’s  “  Dictionary  ”  as  one  of  four  different  kinds 
which  existed  in  his  time  from  seedlings  of  the  old  stock 
plant,  and  that  one  is  a  variegated  plant  with  a  crimson 
stellate,  or  star-like,  flower ;  and  even  in  its  variegated 
form  it  is  twice  as  hardy,  and  can  bear  twice  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  hard  frosts  Tom  Thumb  can,  the  best  known  of 
the  breed  of  Inquinans. 

It  would  be  an  unprofitable  speculation  to  try  to  find 
out  if  there  is  a  man  or  woman  alive  now  who  had  ever 
seen  the  original  Horseshoe-leaf — the  Zonale  of  Linnaeus. 
By  the  way,  too  much  learning  drives  some  people  mad, 
and  too  much  dog  Latin  seems  the  next  degree  in  driving 
people  daft ;  for  some  of  our  nurserymen  make  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  of  Geraniums  in  their  catalogues,  called  the  Zonale 
section ;  and  if  that  be  not  daft  and  dog  Latin  com¬ 
pounded,  there  is  no  strength  in  botany.  When  a 
botanist  finds  occasion  to  express  a  meaning  that  was 
never  known,  or  intended  by  the  Romans,  he  has  to 
make  a  new  Latin  word  the  nearest  he  can  think 
of  to  the  true  word.  The  Romans  had  no  Horseshoe 
Geraniums,  nor  a  word  to  express  such  a  mark  nearer 
to  it  than  zona,  a  ring  or  zone  ;  and  zonale  is  a  dog  Latin 
word  which  was  made  by  some  botanist  to  cover  our  ring 
or  mark  in  the  Horseshoe-leaf,  and  means  exactly  the 
same  thing  as  the  Latin  zona  and  our  English  “  horse¬ 
shoe,”  mark,  or  ring,  or  zone  in  the  leaves.  A  section  of 
Zonales  was  not  wanted,  therefore,  as  long  as  we  had  the 
better  -word  “horseshoe  ”  for  the  same  meaning. 

Not  only  are  Zonales  the  oldest  of  all  the  sections  of 
the  family  and  race,  but  working  from  the  original 
Zonale  gives  us  a  hardier  breed  to  keep  over  the  winter. 
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But  all  Horseshoes  are  not  equally  hardy  :  none  but.  those 
which  claim  affinity  to  one  or  other  of  the  “  accidental 
seedlings  ”  from  the  original,  mentioned  by  Miller,  is  j 
one  whit  hardier  than  the  Cape  Scarlet  was,  or  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  at  the  present  day.  The  pollen  carries  the 
leaf  in  all  the  sections  of  the  Scarlet  Geranium  without 
a  lapse  in  a  thousand  crosses.  Cross  Tom  Thumb  with 
the  pollen  of  any  Horseshoe  kind,  and  all  the  seedlings 
from  Tom  will  be  horseshoed  ;  but  cross  Baron  Hug  el — 
the  best  marked  Horseshoe  we  have — with  the  pollen  of 
Tom  Thumb,  and  the  seedlings  come  nearly  plain-leaved  j 
at  the  first  turn  of  the  cross,  and  completely  so  in  a  second  | 
generation ;  so  that  the  horseshoe  mark  is  not  the  cause  i 
of  the  hardiness,  and  never  was.  The  constitution  of  the 
fir9t  Horseshoe  Geranium  happened  to  be  so  much  more 
hardy  than  the  constitution  of  the  original  plain-leaved  j 
kind,  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  soil  and  climate,  and 
that  was  all ;  and  if  the  two  kinds  had  been  kept  separate 
in  their  generations  each  kind  would  have  thrown  the  1 
greater  number  of  its  seedlings  after  its  own  hardihood, 
and  we  should  have  been  sure  that  Horseshoe  kinds  \ 
would  be  easier  to  keep  than  plain-leaved  kinds. 

The  way  I  am  now  preparing  to  winter  my  own  stock 
of  about  three  thousand  seedling  Geraniums  is  a  new  way, 
founded  on  the  best  examples  of  my  old  practice.  I  have 
often  told  of  the  five  thousand  Punches  which  I  used  to  | 
strike  in  a  turf-pit,  and  keep  there  without  removing  the  i 
whole  winter,  at  Shrnbland  Park  ;  that  was  the  best,  the 
simplest,  and  the  cheapest  way  I  ever  tried,  or  saw 
done,  and  I  had  the  plan  put  in  motion  at  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Garden  every  winter  for  the  last  five  years,  where 
it  is  also  found  to  be  the  easiest  and  the  cheapest. 

There  is  a  long  range  of  a  cold  pit  in  which  one  and 
two-year-old  plants  are  wintered  without  pots ;  every 
leaf  is  cut  off,  but  not  a  fresh  wound  left  in  the  shoots. 
All  that  is  cut  out  is  done  a  long  time  before  they  are 
planted  for  wintering.  The  bed  under  them  is  not  quite 
three  inches  deep,  and  below  that  is  a  hard  crust.  In 
that  thin  bed  all  the  roots  are  just  covered,  and  no  more. 
The  whole,  when  finished,  get  one  good  watering  from  a 
rose,  and  seldom  any  more  till  the  month  of  March.  The 
lights  are  off  every  dry  and  fine  day,  and  in  frost  the 
glass  is  covered  with  a  single  run  of  mats,  and  Ferns  put 
over  them,  and  they  seldom  lose  two  out  of  a  hundred 
there.  My  new  way  is  in  front  of  my  White  Grapes,  and, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  I  never  said  aught  about  them ; 
they  will  be  under  glass  in  future,  from  the  wintering  of 
the  Geraniums  to  the  planting-out  period,  and  without 
glass  all  the  summer.  The  wall  has  my  favourite  west 
aspect — the  best  aspect  in  winter  for  man  and  beast,  and 
for  all  half-hardy  plants  in  our  climate.  The  wall  border 
for  the  Grapes  is  not  much  over  four  feet  wide ;  but  it 
is  a  raised  border  with  a  brick  edging  between  it  and  the  { 
path,  the  soil  being  level  with  the  top  of  the  bricks ;  a  i 
one-inch-thick  deal,  nine  inches  deep,  in  the  rough — that 
is,  not  planed,  but  pitched  or  tarred — runs  on  the  top 
of  the  hrick  edging,  for  the  “front  wall;”  and  the  wall 
for  the  Grapes  is  my  back  wall ;  the  lights  are  hooked  on 
to  the  back  wall,  and  rest  on  the  nine-inch  board,  with 
a  handle  at  the  bottom  of  each.  Each  light  is  fixed,  as 
it  were,  at  two  inches  from  the  next  to  it,  on  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton’s  plan  of  ventilating  his  new,  cheap  houses,  and 
there  is  a  coping  of  half-inch  deal  to  shut  up  the  opening 
in  rainy  and  frosty  weather,  but  not  for  an  hour  at  other 
times  ;  two  inches  of  constant  ventilation  day  and  night 
at  each  interval  between  light  and  light,  and  no  cold 
current  after  all.  This  way  of  ventilating  does  away  with 
currents  of  air  altogether. 

The  way  the  lights  are  hooked  to  the  wall  is  by  hook-  ; 
and-eye — a  hook  screwed  to  each  top  corner  of  the  light,  ! 
and  the  eyes  are  fixed  in  a  rail  of  two  inches  wide  and  j 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  which  is  fastened  to  the  ! 
wall  with  screws  and  plugs  ;  a  plug  of  wood  let  into  the 
wall  here  and  there,  and  the  rail  screwed  to  the  plugs,  so 
that  the  whole  may  he  removed  in  May,  and  the  Vines  let 


up  to  be  trained  and  trimmed  as  before.  There  is  a  little 
bit  of  coping  over  the  rail  and  ends  of  the  lights.jmd  the 
ventilators’  copings,  between  the  lights,  fasten  by  one 
end  in  a  groove  in  the  back  rail,  and  the  other  end 
dropping  on  a.  wooden  pin,  which  fits  a  hole  at  the  end  of 
a  cap.  Hothing  could  be  more  simple,  more  safe,  or  more 
economical,  under  the  circumstances.  One  can  keep  out 
the  hardest  frost  we  ever  had  by  covering,  and  that  is 
all  my  force,  and  all  the  better  ;  for  the  border  is  alive 
with  Cyclamens  and  half-hardy  bulbs,  and  the  Geraniums 
are  stripped  of  every  leaf,  and  planted  out  of  the  pots, 
and  as  close  together  as  they  will  stand.  Some  few  of 
my  best  breeders  are  planted  out  “  for  good,”  at  the 
proper  distances,  and  then  the  spaces  between  them  are 
filled  in  with  younger  or  smaller  plants.  Of  course  I 
shall  have  no  watering  to  do  to  them  for  the  next  three 
or  four  months  ;  all  they  will  need  is  a  look  over  now  and 
then,  to  look  after  damp  spots  or  decayed  leaves,  after 
the  new  ones  come.  When  there  is  a  run  of  fine  days, 
or  a  fall  of  mild  coming  rain,  all  the  lights  can  be  un¬ 
hooked  faster  than  giving  them  air  on  the  common  cold- 
pit  system,  and  there  is  not  one-tenth  of  the  wear  and 
tear  as  in  common  frames  and  pits. 

How,  with  glass-lights  at  hand,  that  is  the  cheapest  way 
to  keep  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  and  all  kinds  of  bedding 
Geraniums  in  the  winter.  A  temporary  pit,  so  made, 
across  the  end  of  a  dwelling-house  opposite  a  fireplace, 
would  keep  warm  enough,  if  the  pit  were  six  or  eight  feet 
wide,  and  as  long  as  from  corner  to  corner  of  that  end  of 
the  house.  My  job  is  not  quite  finished  yet ;  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  our  first  hothouse  builder  in  Kingston,  as  I 
always  maintained  that  the  cheapest  wajr,  in  the  long  run, 
is  to  go  to  the  first  man  in  the  line  one  is  on.  The  first 
inns  in  all  the  great  towns,  in  the  time  of  the  coach-and- 
four,  were  always  the  best ;  and  where  are  better  than  the 
railway  hotels  of  the  present  time  P 

My  border  pit  is  only  yet  partly  planted,  the  oldest  and 
tallest  plants  at  the  back  ;  the  rest  according  to  their  sizes 
will  follow;  the  minimums  and  younger  seedlings  will 
occupy  the  front  rows.  The  minimums  which  I  first 
mentioned  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  consist  of  occasional 
sports  from  seedlings  ;  they  are  the  dwarfest  of  the  race, 
or  the  smallest,  as  the  word  minimum  denotes. 

That  old  variegated  Geranium  Handy,  is  still  the 
favourite  minimum  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  it  is 
used,  plant  for  plant,  with  the  small  blue  Lobelias,  which 
make  charming  pincushion-beds  ;  but  we  shall  soon  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  minimums  to  allow  of  whole  beds 
being  made  of  them,  of  different  colours,  and  for  edging 
beds  of  other  colours.  The  ladies  have  taken  to  them  at 
first  sight,  and  they  are  then  sure  to  prosper  and  become 
fashionable.  There  are  plain-leaved  and  Horseshoe-leaved 
minimums,  but,  as  yet,  Handy  is  the  only  variegated. 
If  Harlcatcay  would  sport  into  a  variegated  form,  it 
would  be  certainly  a  minimum,  as  all  these  variegated 
sports  come  so  much  more  dwarf  than  the  parent  kind. 
Handy  never  blooms,  or  blooms  but  very  seldom  indeed, 
and  the  bloom  is  in  the  shape  of  a  star — a  stellate  ;  but 
most  of  the  new  minimums  flower  as  freely  as  Tom  Thumb, 
and  there  is  no  gauge  for  their  flowers.  They  may  be  of 
the  common  forms,  as  those  of  Tom  Thumb,  Punch,  and 
Cense  Unique;  of  Comp  actum  shape,  as  those  of  Frost's 
Old  Compactum  with  globular  trusses  ;  or  Nosegay  shape, 
having  the  three  front  petals  wide  apart  from  the  two 
back  ones  ;  or,  like  Handy,  having  a  star-like  shape,  and 
very  narrow  or  very  broad  petals.  So  that  these  mini¬ 
mums  include  the  flowers  of  all  the  other  sections  indis¬ 
criminately,  and  leave  but  one  more  section  to  be  de¬ 
scribed.  That  section  is  also  rather  new,  with  the  trusses 
as  large  as  those  of  Punch,  Compact-urn,  or  Cerise  Unique, 
and  of  all  the  shades  of  colours.  Like  them,  the  back 
and  front  petals  are  all  of  the  same  size,  thus  differing 
from  all  the  rest,  or  old  ones,  and  their  shape  is  star-like^ 
after  which  they  are  named  Stellates  or  Stellatums. 
Stella  is  the  name  by  which  the  first  of  these  fashionably- 
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shaped  (lowers  is  to  be  ushered  into  the  flower  garden 
next  spring. 

Our  bedding  Geraniums  are  now  thus  classed  by  the 
ladies  —  common,  as  Tom  Thumb  ;  compact,  as  Com¬ 
paction  ;  nosegay,  as  T'other gillii stellate,  as  Stella,- 
and  minimum,  as  Dandy  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  these 
descriptive  names  will  cover  any  seedling  or  any  sport 
which  is  likely  to  appear  in  our  day,  unless  it  is  a  Poly- 
astrum.  Fothergillu  comes  sometimes  a  Polyaster,  as 
Mr.  Kyles  informed  me  this  autumn  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  which  means  that  secondary  trusses,  or  many 
stars  come  from  one  head  or  truss  from  among  the  flowers 
of  the  first  truss.  I  had  a  most  singular  instance  of  this 
kind  of  sport  this  season.  One  truss,  with  sixty  or  seventy 
flowers  in  it,  pushed  up  nineteen  other  secondary  trusses 
from  the  first  truss.  The  whole  were  hard  upon  200 
flowers  on  one  footstalk,  as  near  as  I  could  count.  I 
thought  of  drying  off  the  specimen  for  the  Museum  at 
Kew,  but  could  not.  and  save  seeds  from  it.  Seeds  of  it 
I  did  save,  but  not  many,  and  the  flowers  were  so  crowded 
that  the  rains  destroyed  more  than  the  half  of  them 
before  I  could  get  a  seed.  If  this  old  freak,  in  its  new 
extension,  should  become  hereditary,  which  I  hardly 
expect,  we  must  have  one  more  section  to  include  all  such. 
Neither  the  Pomological  Commissioner,  nor  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son,  nor  others  who  have  seen  mine,  among  whom  is  a 
diligent  observer,  Mr.  Fish,  gardener  to  Lady  Cullum, 
Hardwick,  in  Suffolk,  had  never  seen  the  like,  save  one 
or  two  additionals  to  the  truss  of  the  original  Nosegay, 
Folhergillii. 

The  one  extreme  of  keeping  any  and  all  of  these 
sections  during  the  winter,  I  take  to  be  my  own  planting- 
out  system,  in  a  border-pit  just  described.  The  other 
end  is,  that  by  which  two  or  three  lorn  Thumbs  are  saved 
by  him  of  not  so  much  as  a  square  of  glass,  save  in 
liis  window's.  His  plan  is  to  give  “  suction  ”  the  long 
lone  winter,  but  no  leaves  or  light.  How  he  does  it  is 
this — he  takes  up  his  border  Geraniums  and  cuts  off  all 
their  leaves ;  he  then  lets  them  dry  awhile  in  the  tool- 
shed  ;  after  that  he  takes  them  in  of  an  evening,  and  ties 
three  or  four  of  them  together  just  up  above  the  collar 
of  the  plants,  or  say  three  or  four  inches  up  from  the 
roots.  The  roots  he  manages  to  get  round  and  round 
into  a  kind  of  long  ball ;  but  he  mixes  a  little  moss  with 
the  roundings,  and  covers  the  whole  with  moss  in  a  dry 
state,  and  with  pack  thread  he  makes  it  tight  enough  for 
anything  ;  and,  last  of  all,  he  puts  the  moss  ball  in  a  pail 
of  warm  foot-water,  which  wras  used  for  the  bairns  before 
they  were  put  to  bed,  and  leaves  it  there  till  the  morrow, 
to  make  up  for  the  previous  week’s  drying  in  the  shed. 
In  the  morning  he  wrings  most  of  the  water  from  the 
moss,  and  ties  the  ball  as  tight  as  wax,  in  a  piece  of  an 
old  red  leather  apron,  the  cast-off  of  the  under-butler  at 
the  “  Hall then  the  plants  and  ball  are  rolled  into 
another  piece  of  old  green  baize,  part  of  the  lining  of  a 
plate-closet  at  the  same  Hall,  and  both  ends  are  tied,  and 
the  top  of  the  plants’  end  is  hung  up  on  a  nail,  where  no 
frost  ever  yet  could  reach.  How  often  he  looked  at  them 
that  winter  I  really  cannot  say,  as  I  had  only  the  first 
part  of  his  plan  before  my  eye  ;  but  I  heard  in  the  spring 
that  nothing  could  be  more  successful. 

The  plan  was  carried  out  in  Suffolk ;  and  I  had  almost 
forgotten  it  till  the  other  day,  when  Mr.  Wells,  my  old 
foreman  of  the  pleasure-grounds  there,  came  up  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  down  to  see  me,  and  wondered  how  I  could 
winter  so  many  plants,  when  the  moss-belling  system  was 
brought  up  in  our  mind’s  eye.  He  is  a  natural  genius, 
and  invented  a  transplanting  machine,  which  I  cannot 
make  out  without  drawings,  but  which  will  move  a 
Portugal  Laurel  with  a  ton  of  earth,  in  midsummer,  by 
the  working  of  three  men  ;  and  a  pump  for  liquid  manure, 
to  raise  more  gallons  per  minute  than  I  can  recollect 
just  now.  He  also  made  his  own  pits  for  Melons  and 
Cucumbers,  and  for  keeping  Geraniums  by  one  and  the 
same  fire,  witli  extended  flues.  He  is  gardener  to  a 


clergyman,  who  lias  one  of  the  most  conscientious  gar¬ 
deners  in  the  kingdom ;  but  his  time  w  as  too  short  for 
me  to  get  out  of  him  one-half  of  his  ideas  of-  keeping- 
plants  over  winter  under  difficulties.  The  worst  plan, 
he  says,  is  to  put  pots  and  plants,  which  stood  out -of : 
doors  a  long  while,  up  all  at  once  into  an  upper-room 
in  a  house  with  only  a  window  to  air  them,  unless  they  , 
are  looked  over  every  other  day.  He  says  they  are  sure  • 
to  damp  before  the  weather  is  dry  enough,  by  frost,  to- 
save  them.  He  says,  and  I  agree  with  that,  the  best 
way  for  plants  in  the  upper-rooms,  if  they  are  merely- 
to  be  kept  alive  till  the  “  season  comes  round,”  is  that- 
on  the  suction  system  of  keeping  the  roots  between  wet 
and  dry,  and  the  tops  in  a  freely -ventilated  room,  and 
the  best  and  simplest  -way  to  do  that  by  means  of  shallow 
boxes — say,  not  over  six  inches  deep,  nor  over  a  foot 
wide ;  but  as  long  as  one  can  carry,  or  as  long  as  you 
please,  then  out  of  beds,  or  out  of  pots,  is  all  the  same ; 
but  if  in  pots,  to  have  the  balls  shaken  off  first,  then  -  all 
the  leaves  removed  without  making  wounds,  to  plant  ^ 
them  in  dry,  sandy  earth,  to  shake  the  box  earnestly., 
after  the  planting,  so  as  to  cast  the  dry  soil  in  among  the 
roots  thoroughly — ail  this  to  be  done  in  an  outhouse  or 
shed,  and  then  to  put  the  box  in  the  open  air,  and  to 
water  it  as  if  it  were  midsummer-day  ;  also,  to  leave  it. 
out  for  several  days  to  drain  well,  or,  if  it  be  frost-like, 
to  get  it  back  into  the  shed ;  and  so  not  to  put  it  up 
stairs  till  the  mould  is  half  dried.  A  little  moss,  bran,  or 
sawdust,  is  a  good  thing  to  put  on  the  top  of  such  boxes 
to  allow  of  the  room  being  thoroughly  ventilated  without' 
drying  up  the  moisture  in  the  boxes  too  rapidly,  and  then 
they  seldom  require  more  water  till  after  the  new  year. 
But  it  is  from  the  middle  or  end  of  J anuary  that  the 
great  bulk  die  from  sheer  dryness  for  want  of  water. 
The  boxes,  however,  should  be  looked  over  occasionally 
all  the  time,  and  any  dark  speck  cut  clean  out,  or  black 
top,  or  mouldy  end,  or  change  from  side  to  side  from  the 
appearance  of  the  first  leaf,  in  short : — to  let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  they  are  there,  and  that  they  will  no  more 
do  without  looking  after  than  the  stock  on  the  farm. 

A  clergyman  told  me  the  best  place  he  had  ever  seen 
for  keeping  scarlet  Geraniums  was  a  particular  cellar- 
one  out  of  a  thousand.  It  was  neither  wet  nor  dry,  cold 
nor  warm  ;  and  all  there  was  to  do  was  to  tie  bundles  of 
them  together  with  all  their  leaves  on,  and  hang  them  up 
against  the  walls,  with  the  roots  upwards.  The  leaves 
would  dry,  into  hay  as  it  were,  very  gradually,  and  man}' 
of  them  would  hang  on  all  the  winter.  It  struck  me  at 
the  time,  that  leaving  the  most  of  the  leaves  on  a  few 
plants  and  hanging  them  up  thus,  would  be  the  surest  test 
one  could  try  to  prove  a  cellar  for  the  purpose.  In  nine 
cellars  out  "of  ten,  the  first  thing  that  would  happen 
would  be  to  seethe  green  leaves  turn  mouldy,  and  where 
one  leaf  gets  the  mould  that  cellar  is  certain  to  kill  the 
Geraniums  in  winter,  and  dry  cure  them  in  the  spring. 

My  cellar  is  from  48°  to  50°,  be  it  a  mild  or  a  severe 
winter,  and  in  ten  days  the  most  sleepy  of  all  the  Gera¬ 
niums  ■would  be  up  and  doing  in  it ;  but  as  to  anything 
moulding  in  it,  nothing  will ;  so  there  are  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  If  I  should  ventilate  the  cellar,  as  I  could  do,- to 
keep  Geraniums,  it  would  cool  the  house  so  as  to  consume 
three  times  the  expense  of  glass  and  mats.  There  are 
famous  cellars  for  the  purpose  under  many  of  the  houses 
and  castles  in  the  country  ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  buy 
the  experiments.  Where  churches  are  heated  by  hot 
water,  many  good  opportunities  occur  for  storing  up- 
Geraniums  for  winter  ;  but,  in  general,  I  have  a  horror 
of  ordinary  cellars  for  this  purpose,  and  I  would  choose 
the  top  of  a  house  anywhere  till  I  made  quite  certain  of 
the  cellar  by  experiments  on  a  small  scale. 

But  of  all  the  ways  of  wintering  these  Geraniums,  the 
most  up-hill  work  is  when  the  slightest  frost  gets  hold  of 
them  in  the  beds.  Once  nipped,  the  only  safe  course -is 
to  cut  them  right  down  to  the  old  hard  wood,  and  to  let 
the  wounds  be  quite  dried  up  before  they  are  stored,  then 
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less  moisture  at  the  roots  for  them,  and  the  oldest  plants 
keep  best,  because  there  is  more  substance  in  them  to 
hold  out  the  longer  against  accidents  of  all  kinds.  These 
old  stumps  will  hold  on  safe  enough  till  Christmas  in 
any  dry  room,  and  among  Fern  or  straw  ;  but  longer  it 
is  not  so  safe  to  leave  them  so,  as  to  bos  their  roots  just 
as  in  the  autumn,  and  to  watch  over  them  to  see  that  no 
mouldiness  gets  on  them.  There  is  more  danger  with 
them  in  a  mild  spring  than  during  a  hard  winter,  as,  if 
they  once  begin  to  grow,  and  the  place  is  dark,  or  the 
roots  very  dry,  they  will  soon  exhaust  themselves,  when 
one  might  think  they  were  the  most  prosperous. 

D.  Beaton. 


HOW  TO  FARM  TWO  ACRES  AND  MAKE 
THE  MOST  OF  THEM. 

(Continued  from  page  35.) 

Having  in  preceding  chapters  detailed  the  particulars 
of  the  garden  management  and  culture,  we  now  come  to 
the  more  important  feature  of  the  present  work — that  of 
making  the  great  bulk  of  the  two-acre  plot  as  productive 
as  possible,  and  with  such  crops  as  will  be  of  service  in 
the  keeping  of  a  cow  and  one  or  more  pigs.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  there  is  no  better  plan  of  making  our  description 
well  understood  than  by  dividing  the  plot  into  a  certain 
number  of  portions  for  the  respective  crops  to  be  put 
upon  it.  Our  present  remarks  being  for  the  cropping 
and  management  of  the 

STIFF  LAND  FARM. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  GROUND. 

There  being  260  rods  to  work  upon,  it  would  be  prudent 
to  lay  a  part  of  this  down  to  permanent  Grass.  For  this 
purpose  I  would  advise  60  rods  ;  and  if  this  section  could 
be  contrived  to  be  in  one  corner  of  the  plot,  it  would  have 
the  advantage  of  a  permanent  fence  on  two  sides.  The 
other  sides  I  would  advise  to  be  divided  by  a  wire  fence 
from  the  ground  in  tillage,  as  it  will  be  advisable  to  turn 
the  cow  in  this  grass  plot  at  times  to  prevent  that  stiffness 
arising  from  continued  confinement.  It  would  also  be 
advisable  to  secure  water  in  this  plot  if  it  could  be  so 
managed :  and  if  the  ground  does  not  possess  a  suitable 
piece  of  natural  grass  at  the  place  wanted,  it  will  be 
prudent  to  make  one  by  sowing  a  suitable  mixture  of 
Grass  seeds  along  with  the  corn  crop  of  the  preceding 
year  (which  see  further  on).  It  being  understood  here 
that  the  section  intended  for  Grass  occupies  sixty  rods 
of  ground. 

PREPARATORY  TREATMENT. 

Assuming  the  ground  to  have  been  in  careless  hands 
previously,  and  to  have  been  only  very  slightly  ploughed, 
it  would  be  advisable  after  draining,  as  previously  stated, 
to  have  it  all  what  is  called  “bastard-trenched” — that 
is,  the  top  spit  being  retained  at  the  top,  and  the 
bottom  spit  turned  over  and  broken  in  its  place,  as 
described  for  gai’den  culture.  This  work,  if  done  when 
the  ground  is  moist — say  winter— will  cost  from  Gd.  to  9 d. 
per  rod,  or  from,  £4  to  £6  per  acre.  The  earlier  this  is 
done  the  better,  s6  as  to  have  as  much  of  the  winter  to 
mellow  in  as  possible.  It  would  certainly  be  advisable 
to  go  over  the  whole  piece  this  way ;  taking  care,  how¬ 
ever,  to  keep  the  best  soil  at  the  top,  and  adding  what 
dung  can  be  spared  to  it  at  the  same  time — especially  let 
the  part  intended  for  permanent  Grass  have  some  lime, 
mortar  rubbish,  or  other  material,  to  keep  the  bottom 
from  subsiding  again  into  a  stiff  impenetrable  mass.  The 
other  portion  of  the  ground  may  also  have  as  much 
manure  as  can  well  be  afforded;  from  thirty  to  forty 
one-horse  cartloads  per  acre  not  being  too  much  of  farm¬ 
yard  manure.  The  quantity  may  be  increased  if  the 
material  is  less  rich  and  nutritious  ;  taking  care,  however, 
to  keep  all  dung  near  the  surface,  except  where  Carrots 
are  grown,  which  on  clayey  ground  are  seldom  attempted 


and  not  here  advised.  The  ground  being  trenched  early 
in  winter,  we  are  now  ready  for  the  first  crop. 

CROP  OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR. 

If  the  staple  product  of  the  neighbourhood  is  Wheat, 
sow  this  crop,  if  it  will  answer  sown  in  the  spring  ;  but  if 
not,  sow  Barley.  In  many  places  of  the  South  of  England 
Barley  answers  well  on  stiff  heavy  ground  better  than  on 
light  soils  ;  and  as  Barley  will  be  useful  in  the  pig-feeding 
way,  and  is  always  when  good  a  saleable  corn,  it  might 
with  advantage  be  sown.  Beans  do  best  of  all  on  stiff 
soils ;  but  the  Clover  and  Grass  seeds,  which  I  purpose 
sowing  at  the  same  time,  do  not  answer  so  well  with 
Beans :  and  these  after-crops,  being  really  of  more  con¬ 
sequence  than  the  com  crop,  ought  to  have  every  ad¬ 
vantage.  Early  in  March  I  would  therefore  sow  180 
rods  of  ground  with  Barley,  Wheat,  or  Oats  ;  and  along 
with  that  corn  I  would  sow  to  the  extent  of  60  rods  with 
a  mixture  of  permanent  Grass  seeds  and  white  Clover ; 
and  about  the  first  week  in  May  sow  the  remaining  120 
rods  with  red  Clover  amongst  the  corn  mentioned  above  : 
this  will  give  180  rods  in  crop  out  of  the  260  in  all.  Of 
the  remaining  80  rods  one-half  may  be  sown  with  Man¬ 
gold  Wurtzel  the  third  week  in  April,  and  20  rods 
planted  with  Potatoes  for  the  use  of  the  family  early  in 
March.  The  other  twenty  rods  may  be  sown  with  Swede 
Turnips  early  in  May.  Thus  the  first  year’s  crop  for  the 
stiff-land  farm  will  be  thus 

120  rods  Wheat  or  Barley,  with  red  Clover  sown  to  follow. 

60  „  „  „  with  permanent  Grass  to  do. 

40  with  Mangold  Wurtzel. 

20  with  Potatoes. 

20  with  Swede  Turnips. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  CROPS. 

Supposing  the  ground  to  be  pretty  clear  at  the  time  of 
sowing,  the  corn  crop  will  want  but  little  attention  beyond 
rolling  early  in  May,  when  the  Clover  seed  is  sown,  and 
cutting  when  it  is  ripe.  If  the  Clover  do  well  it  will  be 
a  considerable  height  by  the  time  of  harvest ;  and  the 
Barley,  if  mown,  will  contain  a  good  deal  of  Clover,  and 
make  not  bad  fodder  for  a  cow  when  not  in  milk  in  winter. 
Of  course,  the  thrashing  out  of  the  corn  must  be  done 
somewhere  for  hire ;  but  reserve  the  straw  and  offal  for 
the  pigs,  and  keep  a  portion  of  the  Barley  also  to  fatten 
off  a  couple  of  bacon  hogs,  (which  see  hereafter).  The 
Mangold  Wurtzel  to  be  sown  in  drills  two  feet  apart, 
and  thinned  to  plants  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  apart  in 
i  the  row.  Swedes  may  be  a  little  closer  in  the  row,  but 
j  the  same  distance  fr^jn  row  to  row.  Hoeing  and  keeping 
down  the  weeds  amongst  these  crops  must  be  carefully 
attended  to.  The  Potatoes  to  be  planted  early  in  March 
in  rows  over  rather  than  under  two  feet  apart,  and  about 
a  foot  from  plant  to  plant ;  hoeing  and  earthing  up  at  the 
proper  opportunity  being  duly  attended  to. 

GREEN  CROPS  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

The  portion  that  had  been  sown  with  Clover  will 
require  little  attention  during  the  winter,  neither  will 
that  of  the  permanent  Grass  ;  but  if  the  latter  had  now 
and  then  a  dose  of  liquid  manure  from  the  cesspool  (to 
be  described  hereafter),  it  would  greatly  improve  it;  but 
neither  of  the  crops  will  require  any  dressing  with  solid 
manures.  The  Clover  being  intended  to  be  cut  for  the 
cow,  it  may  be  commenced  with  as  soon  as  a  suckler  or 
head  is  seen,  or  even  before  that,  only  cutting  as  much 
each  day  as  is  wanted  during  that  time  :  but  the  Grass 
must  not  on  any  account  be  allowed  to  get  long,  for  that 
spoils  the  bottom.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  mow  it  as 
short-lawn  Grass  for  a  time  until  later  on  in  the  summer, 
when  the  cow  may  be  turned  out  upon  it  in  dry  weather. 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned  here  that  both  this  and  the  Clover 
ground  ought  to  have  a  good  rolling  early  in  the  spring, 
having  previously  gathered  off  all  the  stones  from  the 
surface ;  this  rolling  smoothes  the  inequalities,  and  makes 
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it  better  for  using  the  scythe  afterwards.  The  Clover,  if 
good,  will  bear  three  cuttings  ;  and  it  may  possibly 
happen  that  the  cow  may  not  be  able  to  consume  it  all  at 
the  most  growing  period.  If,  therefore,  any  be  likely  to 
get  too  old,  cut  it,  and  make  hay  of  it — it  will  be  useful 
hereafter ;  observing  that  in  making  clover-hay  it  ought 
not  to  be  moved  much,  as  that  shakes  off  all  the  leaves  ; 
but  let  it  lie  in  the  swathe  for  several  days,  then  turn  it 
some  fine  morning  carefully,  and  carry  it  in  the  afternoon. 
Of  course  some  judgment  is  necessary  as  well,  which  can  j 
only  be  learned  by  seeing  the  hay  in  the  proper  condition.  : 


TILLAGE  CROPS  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

The  80  rods  in  Potatoes,  Mangold,  and  Swedes  will  be  ! 
again  in  tillage,  and  about  20  or  more  rods  may  be  j 
Potatoes  again,  planting  them  where  the  Mangold  had 
previously  been  ;  and  if  the  ground  be  well  pulverised  j 
and  fine,  some  White  Belgian  Carrots  might  be  sown  j 
where  the  Potatoes  were  ;  and  a  portion  of  Mazagan  or 
Long  Pod  Beans  may  also  be  planted,  leaving  about  20 
rods  for  some  other  crop,  which,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
grower  and  the  custom  of  the  neighbourhood,  may  seem 
best  for  him  to  plant.  He  may,  if  he  choose,  have  Man-  | 
gold  Wurtzel  again,  as  it  will  be  a  useful  article  in  winter  | 
lor  the  cow.  All  these  crops,  except,  perhaps,  the  Beans,  ! 
will  require  manure  again  ;  and  if  they  be  planted  in  j 
equal  proportions,  the  crop  of  the  second  year  will  be  j 
thus : — 


120  rods  Clover,  which  may  be  cut  thrice. 

60  „  Permanent  Grass,  to  be  cut  short  once  or  twice, 
afterwards  fed  of,  and  not  by  any  means  to  be  made 
into  hay. 

20  „  in  PotatoeswhereMangold  had  previously  grown. 

20  „  Carrots  (white)  where  Potatoes  had  grown. 

20  ,,  Mangold  where  Swedes  had  grown. 

20  „  Beans  where  Mangold  had  grown. 

One  or  more  of  these  crops  might  be  altered  as  the 
taste  of  the  occupant  directs.  A  certain  amount  of  tillage 
is  wanted  every  year  ;  and  as  Drumhead  Cabbages,  though 
excellent  food,  flavour  the  milk,  I  cannot  recommend  them 
for  milch  cows.  I  have  also  advised  this  second  year  to 
resemble  the  first  in  many  respects,  as  I  purpose  to  let 
the  Bed  Clover  lie  two  years.  This  is  not  the  general 
practice  of  farmers  ;  but  as  this  crop  does  not  answer 
being  on  the  same  ground  again  more  than  once  in  six  or 
eight  years,  and  being  our  most  useful  soiling  crop,  it 
must  be  made  as  durable  as  it  can.  It  will  therefore  be 
understood  as  having  to  stand  over  another  year ;  and 
therefore  all  thistles,  docks,  or  other  perennial  weeds 
amongst  it  ought  to  be  removed  ;  and  in  the  early  spring 
a  good  dressing  of  some  fine  compost  will  be  of  service, 
and  any  gaps  filled  up  by  sowing  a  few  seeds  of  Trifolium 
incarnatum.  J.  Bobson. 


(To  be  continued.) 


HABDY  FLOWEBIIsGr  HEBBACEOUS  PLANTS,  j 

( Continued  f  rom  page  42.) 

ASTRAG ALU  S— Milk  Yktcii  . 

Bat.  ord.  Fabacere.  Linn .  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Generic  Character. — Calgx  five-toothed,  Keel  blunt.  Legume  ! 
two-celled ;  lower  suture  turned  inwards. 

Astragalus  adsukgens  (arising).  Plant  adscending,  smoothish ;  | 
leaflets  lanceolate-acute  ;  stipules  acuminated,  long  as  leaves  ;  ! 
flower-spikes  oblong,  pedunculate,  longer  than  leaves ;  vexillum  ! 
longer  than  wings;  legume  oblong,  terete,  somewhat  tetragonal,  | 
sulcate  on  back,  erect,  downy.  0  in.  Purple.  July.  Siberia. 

A.  ADUNCUS  (hooked).  Plant  diffuse,  lioary  ;  leaflets  elliptic, 
small ;  spikes  short,  but  longer  than  leaves,  pedunculate ; 
vexillum  much  longer  than  wings ;  legume  ovate-oblong, 
rather  villous,  ending  iu  long  oblique  point.  1  ft.  Purple. 
July.  Caucasus. 

A.  ALOPECUEOIDES  (fox-tail-like).  Plant  erect ;  leaflets  ovate-  ' 
lanceolate,  downy ;  stipules  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated  ;  j 
flower-spikes  ovate-oblong,  stalked;  calgx  segments  setaceous,  I 


shorter  than  tube,  but  long  as  corolla.  2  ft.  Light  yellow. 
July.  Spain. 

A.  ammodytes  (sand-viper).  Plant  prostrate,  clothed  with 
hoary  down ;  stipules  ovate,  obtuse ;  leaflets  ovate  ;  flowers 
twin,  axillary,  rather  radiant,  peduncles  short ;  calgx  cylin¬ 
drical,  hairy.  6  in.  White.  July.  Siberia.  Evergreen 
shrub. 

A  aristatus  (awned).  Plant  shrubby ;  peduncles  very  short, 
usually  six-ilowered ;  calyx  teeth  long,  setaceous ;  leaflets 
oblong-linear,  mucronate,  pilose  ;  legume  hardly  half  bi-locular. 
1  ft.  Purple.  July.  Pyrenees.  Trailer. 

A.  Austriacus  (Austrian).  Plant  diffuse,  procumbent ;  leaflets 
glabrous,  linear,  truncately  emarginate  ;  racemes  pedunculate, 
longer  than  leaves  ;  corolla  wings  bifid ;  legume  rather  trique¬ 
trous,  pendulous.  6  in.  Pale  blue.  July.  Austria. 

A.  Bayonensis  (Bayonne).  Plant  diffuse,  procumbent,  rather 
white-downed ;  stipules  concrete,  opposite  leaves ;  peduncles 
four  to  six-ilowered,  long  as  leaves ;  legume  nearly  sessile, 
rather  tumid,  tomentose.  6  in.  Purple.  J uly.  France. 

A.  Buchtormensis  (Buchtorm’s).  Plant  stemless,  pubescence 
hoary  ;  leaflets  oblong ;  peduncles  few-flowered,  very  short, 
declinate  when  in  flower;  calgx  five-toothed;  legume  oblong- 
cylindrical,  acuminated,  callous,  half  bi-locular.  6  in.  Yellow. 
Siberia. 

A.  caprinus  (goat-scented).  Plant  nearly  stemless,  erect,  downy  ; 
leaflets  ovate-oblong,  ciliated  ;  peduncles  half  length  of  leaves; 
flowers  racemose,  spreading ;  calgx  segments  subulate ;  corolla 
glabrous ;  legume  ovate,  inflated,  stipitate,  slightly  pilose. 
1  ft.  Pale  yellow.  July.  Barbary. 

A.  Oaucasicus  (Caucasian).  Plant  shrubby ;  flowers  two  or 
three  together,  axillary,  sessile ;  calgx  five-cleft,  woolly  ; 
legume  one-celled,  four-seeded  ;  leaflets  oblong-linear,  hoary- 
tomentose.  6  in.  White.  July.  Caucasus.  Evergreen. 

A.  Dahuricus  (Dahurian).  Plant  erect,  pilose ;  stipules  lan¬ 
ceolate-subulate  ;  leaflets  oblong,  mucronate ;  racemes  longer 
than  leaves  ;  legume  erect,  incurved,  linear,  compressed,  rather 
pilose.  9  in.  Purple.  June.  Dahuria. 

A.  dasyglottis  (thick-tongued-leaved).  Plant  diffuse,  nearly 
glabrous  ;  stipules  concrete,  opposite  the  leaves  ;  leaflets  ellip¬ 
tic-oblong,  somewhat  emarginate;  flower-spikes  capitate; 
peduncles  longer  than  leaves,  bracts  long  as  calyx-tube  ;  calyx 
white-haired  ;  legume  erect,  ovate-triquetrous,  liairy,  cells  one- 
seeded.  4  in.  Purple.  July.  Siberia. 

A.  depressus  (depressed).  Plant  almost  stemless,  or  diffuse, 
hoary-pubescent ;  stipules  ovate,  membranous ;  leaflets 
obovate ;  peduncles  shorter  than  leaves ;  legumes  terete,  de¬ 
pressed,  straight,  dx-ooping,  glabrous.  4  in.  Pale  yellow.  July. 
Europe. 

A.  Donianus  (Don’s).  Plant  prostrate,  scatteredly  hairy  ;  leaf¬ 
lets  oval,  alternate,  mucronate,  downy  beneath,  silky  when 
young ;  stipules  connate ;  peduncles  axillary,  few-flowered, 
twice  as  long  as  leaves ;  legumes  subulate,  silky.  6  in.  Purple. 
July.  Nepaul.  Ti-ailer. 

A.  exscapus  (scapeless).  Plant  stemless,  soft-haii-ed ;  leaflets 
ovate  ;  floioers  nearly  sessile,  aggregate ;  calgx  teeth  subulate, 
long;  corolla  glabrous  ;  legumes  ovate,  acuminately-mucronate, 
hairy,  sessile,  rather  compressed.  6  in.  Yellow.  J  uly. 
Hungary. 

A.  FRUTICOSUS  (shrubby).  Plant  shrubby,  erect ;  leaflets  linear - 
lanceolate,  acute ;  spikes  capitate,  few-flowered,  pedunculate, 
longer  than  leaves  ;  vexillum  much  longer  than  wings;  legumes 
erect,  oblong-lanceolate,  villous,  apiculated  by  style.  1£  ft. 
Yiolet.  July.  Sibei-ia. 

A.  gracilis  (slender.)  Plant  erect,  slender,  downy ;  leaflets 
oblong-linear,  remote ;  racemes  pedunculate,  longer  than  leaves ; 
legumes  vci-y  short,  drooping,  elliptic-ovate,  rather  triquetrous, 
downy,  one-celled,  usually  four-seeded.  9  in.  Purple.  June. 
N.  America. 

A.  hypoglottis  (tongue-under-tongue).  Stems  prostrate,  rather 
hairy ;  stipules  ovate,  concrete ;  leaflets  small,  ovate,  obtuse, 
dark  green ;  flower-heads  roundish,  peduncles  longer  than 
leaves ;  bracts  half  length  of  calyx  tube  ;  hairs  of  calyces  and 
peduncles  mixed  black  and  white ;  legumes  ovate,  back  deeply 
channelled,  compressed,  baii-y,  hooked  at  the  point,  cells  one- 
seeded.  3  in.  Purple.  July.  Britain. 

A.  incanus  (hoary).  Plant  stemless,  hoary;  leaflets  ovate ; 
scapes  hardly  longer  than  leaves ;  spikes  capitate ;  calyx  teeth 
subulate,  short ;  legumes  almost  cylindrical,  hoary*  incurved 
at  point,  which  has  a  subulate  muerone,  cells  five  or  six-seeded. 
6  in.  Purple.  July.  Montpelier. 
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A.  INFLATES  (inflated).  Stem  nearly  erect,  glabrous  ;  stipules 
lanceolate ;  leaflets  linear- lanceolate ;  spikes  globose ;  peduncles 
longer  than  leaves ;  calyx  inflated,  tomentose ;  legumes  ovate. 
1  ft.  Purple.  July.  Mendoza. 

A.  eactieloeus  (milk-flowered).  Stem  hairy ;  leaflets  elliptic ; 
racemes  very  short,  axillary  ;  brads  lanceolate-iinear  ;  calyx 
teeth  lanceolate-linear,  thrice  as  long  as  tube,  but  shorter  than 
bracts  ;  corolla  glabrous ;  legumes  ovate,  rather  triquetrous, 
mucronate,  woolly,  many-seeded.  Striped.  June.  Siberia. 
A.Laxmanni  (Laxman’s).  Plant  erect  or  diffuse,  smoothish  ; 
leaflets  oblong-lanceolate ;  spikes  pedunculate,  oblong,  longer 
than  leaves ;  vexillum  much  longer  than  wings ;  legumes  oblong, 

.  triagonal,  furrowed  on  back,  mucronate.  1  ft.  Purple.  August. 
Siberia, 

A.  leoxtinus  (lion-tail).  Plant  diffuse,  rather  shrubby  at  base, 
hairy ;  hairs  fixed  by  their  centre ;  stipules  concrete,  but  be¬ 
coming  free  ;  leaflets  ovate  ;  peduncles  triagonal,  longer  than 
leaves ;  legumes  ovate,  villous.  2  in.  Blue.  July.  Austria, 
A.  LlNEAKiFOLirs  (linear-leaved) .  Plant  erect,  downy  ;  leaflets 
linear,  acute ;  racemes  much  longer  than  leaves ;  vexillum 
broad,  double  length  of  wings.  6  in.  Purple.  July.  Siberia. 

‘A.  macrocephalus  (large-headed).  Stem  glabrous,  erect  ; 
leaflets  oblong-elliptic  ;  stipules  large,  acuminated  ;  spikes 
globose,  pedunculate ;  calyx  teetlnsubulate,  long  as  tube,  but 
.  shorter  than  corolla.  4  ft.  Yellow.  June.  Caucasus. 

A.  maxiMus  (greatest- fox-tail).  Plant  erect ;  leaflets  lanceolate, 
downy;  stipules  oblong- lanceolate ;  spike  sessile,  cylindrical, 
nearly  terminal ;  calyx  teeth  capillary,  woolly,  shorter  than 
corolla.  3  ft.'  Yellow.  June.  America. 

A.  Monspessueanus  (Montpelier).  Plant  almost  stemless ;  in 
dry  exposed  places  hoary-pubescent ;  in  moist  places  almost 
glabrous  ;  leaflets  ovate  or  lanceolate  ;  scapes  longer  than 
leaves  ;  calyx  teeth  long,  subulate  ;  legumes  terete,  subulate, 
slightly  arched.  1ft.  Yellow.  July.  Prance.  Evergreen  trailer. 
A-  albus  (white).  1  ft.  YVhite.  July.  South 

of  Europe.  Evergreen  trailer. 

A.  oxobrycuis  (purple-spiked).  Plant  diffuse  or  erect,  downy; 

■  leaflets  oblong  ;  spikes  oblong-ovate,  pedunculate,  longer  than 
leaves  ;  vexillum  linear,  double  length  of  wings  ;  legumes  ovate, 
triquetrous,  villous,  erect,  ending  in  a  straight  point,  cells  four- 
"  seeded.  1 J  ft.  Purple.  July.  Austria. 

A.  otopteeis  (entire- winged),  Plant  diffuse ;  leaflets  linear, 
glabrous,  entire,  acutish ;  racemes  pedunculate,  more  than 
twice  length  of  leaves ;  corolla  wings  obtuse.  1  ft.  Pale  blue. 
July.  Altai. 

A.  platyphyelus  (broad-leaved).  1  ft.  Pale  yellow.  July. 
Siberia. 

A.  puepuretts  (purple).  Plant  diffuse,  procumbent,  villous; 
stipules  concrete,  opposite  leaves  ;  leaflets'  obovate,  bi-dentate 
at  top  ;  spikes  capitat e  .peduncles  longer  than  leaves  ;  legumes 
.erect,  oyate-triquetrous,  hairy  ;  cells  three-seeded.  3  in.  Purple. 
July.-  ©.of  Prance. 

A- Atelea  (star-podded).  Plant  diffuse,  procumbent,  hoary; 

stipules  lanceolate ;  leaflets  elliptifc-oblong ;  peduncles  about 
,  length  of  leaves ;  legumes  almost  terete,  furrowed  on  back, 
.hairy,  mucronate  ;  cells  five  to  ten-seeded.  6  in.  Blue.  July, 
^f  Prance... ..  . 

A.  stipuea'ius  (large-stipuled).  Plant  wed,  -glabrous  ;  stipules 
concrete,  large,  foliaceous  ;  leaflets  oval-oblong,  orr-obovate- 
mucronate ;  peduncles  length  of  leaves ;  spikes  louse,  at  first 
erect,  finally  drooping ;  legumes  compressed,  stipitate,  glabrous, 
drooping.  1  ft.  Yellow.  June.  Nepaul. 

A.  STTBTXEATCS  (awl-shaped).  Plant  diffuse,  hoary;  leaflets 
linear ;  racemes  pedunculate,  loose,  longer  than  leaves  ;  lower 
.  flowers  remote;  legumes  subulate,  triquetrous,  rather  arched, 

,  erectish,  five  times  length  of  calyx.  9  in.  Purple.  July. 
Siberia. 

A.  taurictjs  (Taurian).  Plant  tufted,  spreading,  downy;  leaflets 
linear,  acute;  stipules  membranous,  concrete,  opposite  the 
leaves ;  peduncles  spicate,  thrice  length  of  leaves ;  legumes 
ovate,  acute,  two  to  four-seeded.  6  in.  Purple.  July.  Tauria. 
Y.  VE8ICA.RIUS  (bladder-culyced).  Plant  diffuse,  procumbent, 
hoary ;  leaflets  elliptic ;  peduncles  longer  thaii  leaves ;  calyx 
bladdery,  with  black  down,  and  long  white  spreading  hairs ; 
legumes  hairy,  longer  than  calyx.  1  ft.  Whitish-yellow. 

,  July.  Europe.  Trailer. 

A.  vulpincs  (fox).  Stem  erect,  glabrous;  leaflets  obovate, 
obtuse,  or  emargmate,  velvety  ;  spikes  nearly  globose ;  pe- 
•  d uncles  short;  calyx  teeth  setaceous,  length  of  tube,  shorter 
than  corolla.  2  ft.  Light-yellow,  July.  Caucasus. 


The  Milk  Vetches  are  a  pretty  tribe  of  useful  plants,  many  of 
them  are  evergreen  trailers  suitable  to  cover  naked  banks; 
though  all  of  them  will  thrive  well  on  a  common  border  in  sandy 
loam. 

Propagated  by  dividing  the  plants  in  spring;  but  many  species 
require  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  off  in  spring,  and 
placed  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass,  shaded  from  the  sun,  and 
when  rooted  planted  out  where  they  arc  to  grow.  Some  of  them 
produce  seeds,  which  should  be  saved  when  ripe,  and  sown  in  a 
warm  border  in  the  spriug.  When  large  enough,  transplant  the 
seedlings  in  patches  of  threes  where  they  are  to  bloom.  There 
are  about  as  many7  more  species  as  those  we  have  here  named, 
but  we  have  selected  the  best.  T.  Appeeby. 

( To  he  continued .) 


THE  FIRST  TREATISE  OH  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  SOIL  OF  ENGLAND. 

Sir  Anthony  Eitzheebert  died  in  1538,  and  four  years 
previous  to  that  he  published  “  The  Boke  of  Husbandry.”  It 
was  “  Imprynted  at  London  in  Elete-strete,  in  the  house  of 
Thomas  Berthelet,  ucre  to  the  Condite,  at  the  sygne  of  Lucrece.” 
This  is  believed  to  have  been  published  in  1534,  but  was  the 
second  edition,  for  a  copy  was  possessed  by  the  late  Mr.  Heber, 
“Imprynted  by7  Rycharde  Pynson,”  and  dated  1523.*  This  has 
been  considered  the  first  original  publication  on  English  Agri¬ 
culture,  for  Tusser’s  “A  Hundredth  good  Pointes  of  Husbancfrie,” 
was  first  printed  in  1557,  “at  London,  in  Flete-strete,  within 
Temple  barre,  at  the  sygue  of  the  hand  and  starre,  by  Richard 
Totell.” 

There  is  as  early,  if  not  an  earlier,  work,  however,  even  than 
that  of  Eitzherbert’s.  It  is  entitled  as  follows : — 

“  Here  begymnetli  a  tratyse  of  Husbandry7  which  mayster 
Groshecle,  sometyme  byshop  of  Lyncoln,  made  and  translated  it 
out  of  Erenshe  into  Englyshe,  which  techeth  all  manner  of  men 
to  goveme  theyr  londes  tenements,  and  demenes,  ordinatly  as 
the  chapytres  evidently  is  shewed.”! 

Now,  whether  or  not  this  “tratyse”  was  written  by  “Mayster 
Groshede,”  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  was  printed  by  Wyukyn 
de  Worde,  who  was  Pynson’s  contemporary,  their  earliest  books 
being  printed  in  the  same  year,  1493,  and  they  continued  rivals 
and  publishing  the  same  books  until  the  date  of  Wynkyn  de 
W  orde’s  death  in  1534.  A  few  instances  may  be  quoted.  De 
Worde  published  Mons  Perfcctionis  in  1497,  and  Pynson  did  so 
the  same  year ;  Pynson  published  Dines  and  Pauper,  in  1493, 
and  De  W orde  issued  it  in  1496  ;  De  Worde  brought  out  The 
Siege  of  Troy  in  1503,  as  did  Pynson  in  1513.  That  Wynkyn 
de  W  orde  did  print  the  “  tratyse  ”  is  proved  by  the  copy, 
the  only  one  known  to  exist,  in  the  University  Library  at 
Cambridge.  It  has  his  monogram,  and  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  from 
the  same  sharp,  broacl-faced  old  English  type,  and  of  the  same 
black,  unbrowned  ink  as  gave  birth  to  other  acknowledged  works 
from  his  press.  It  is  without  a  date ;  but  either  it  was  published 
as  a  rival  to  Eitzherbert’s  “Boke,’!  or  this  “Boke”  was  pub¬ 
lished  to  oppose  Grosseteste’s  “  Tratyse.” 

It  is  a  small  quarto  of  twelve  leaves.  On  the  first  page  is  a 
woodcut  representing  a  steward  or  other  party  of  authority,  who, 
with  hands  outstretched  in  astonishment,  is  reprehending  a 
woodman,  who  certainly  needed  the  reproof,  for  he  is  cutting  off 
the  top  of  a  tree  by  the  blows  of  an  axe,  which  have  made  a 
ruinous  gap  half-way  up  the  trunk. 

As  it  is  certain  that  it  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  so 
is  it  equally  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  treats  of  English  husbandry. 
Grosseteste  may  have  first  “made”  it  in  French,  and  then 
“  translated  it  out  of  Frenshe  into  Englyshe,”  but  still  the  truth 
is  apparent  that  it  is  written  concerning  English  husbandry,  all 
the  measures  are  English,  and  so  are  all  the  attendant  particulars. 

*  Mr.  Bradshaw,  of  the  University  Library,  Cambridge,  has  favoured  us 
with  the  following  note  : — There  is  a  copy  in  the  University  Library  at 
Cambridge  (X— 15— 30),  printed  “  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Berthelet  here 
to  the  condite  at  the  sygne  of  Lucrece.  Cum  privilegio,"  hut  without  anv 
date.  The  title  is,  “  The  Buke  of  Husbandry,”  within  Berthelet’s  wood- 
cut  frame,  on  the  sill  of  which  is  cut  1534  ;  but  this  only  implies  that  the 

book  was  not  printed  before  that  year.  It  is  in  13  sheets  in  8vo.  B _ M 

whole  sheets,  N  a  quarter  sheet,  and  A  at  the  beginning  three  quarters  of 
a  sheet.  The  two  copies  in  the  University  Library  correspond  in  every¬ 
thing.  AVe  think  the  date  correct;  for  no  printer  would  wish  to  make 
his  book  appear  to  be  of  older  date  than  it  really  was. 

+  Somebody  rendered  it  into  Latin  it  seems,  “  De  Agricultura  (Trans¬ 
lation  lib.  i.,  Mss.  Coll.  Magdal.  Oxon,  57,  olim  in  Bibl.  Monast.  Syon. 
l  in  Bibl.  Westmin.”—  [Teyye’s  Life  of  Robert  Grosseteste.) 
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The  beat  evidences  of  this  that  can  be  placed  before  our  readers 
are  the  following  extracts  :  — 

The  first  is  what  we  should  now  call  a  “  Table  of  Contents.” — 

“  Q  The  i  chapytre  telleth  how  ye  shall  spende  your  good 
and  extende  youro  londes. 

“  Q  The  li  cliapytre  telleth  how  youre  londe  shall  bcmesurcd, 
and  how  many  perches  maketh  an  acre,  &  how  many  acres 
maketh  a  yerdc  of  londe,  and  how  many  yerdes  maketh  an  hyde 
of  londe,  and  how  many  liydes  maketh  a  knyghtes  fee. 

“  Q  The  iii  cliapytre  telleth  how  many  acres  of  londe  yl  a 
plough  may  tele  in  a  yerc. 

“  (3  The  iiii  cliapytre  telleth  a  plough  of  oxen  or  a  plough  of 
hors  may  tele  more  londe  in  a  ycrc  and  whiclie  is  more  costly. 

“  Q  The  v  cliapytre  telleth  m  what  season  ye  shall  begynue  to 
falowe  all  manor  of  londes. 

“  Q  The  vi  cliapytre  telleth  how  ye  shall  lay  youre  londe  at 
sede  tyme. 

“  G  The  vii  cliapytre  telleth  how  your  londe  shall  be  soweu  in 
all  seasons. 

“  G  The  viii  chapytre  telleth  how  ye  shall  eliaunge  your  sede 
and  nourysshe  your  stubble. 

“  Q  The  ix  cliapytre  tellet  h  how  ye  shall  nourysshe  your  dounge 
and  wede  your  conic,  and  how  it  shall  be  mesured  out  of  the 
barne,  and  bow  moclie  an  acre  shall  yeldo  agayn  more  than  your  | 
sede  yl  ye  sholde  have  wynnynge  therbv. 

“  Q  The  x  cliapytre  telleth  how  ye  shall  eliaunge  all  uianer 
of  catell  in  season. 

“  G  The  xi  chapytre  telleth  how  ye  shall  change  youre  werke  1 
bestes  and  wene  youre  calves,  and  what  prouff'yte  ye  shall  have 
of  youre  kync,  and  vayll  to  butter  and  cbese. 

“  G  The  xii  chapytre  telleth  howo  ye  sholde  nourysshe  youre  j 
svvyne  and  your  pygges. 

“  Q  The  xiii  cliapytre  telleth  liowe  ye  shal  noui'ysslie  your 
shepe  and  dyvers  medyeynes  for  theym. 

“  G  The  xiiii  chapytre  telleth  what  profytes  ye  shal  have  of  ! 
youre  ghees  and  liennes. 

“  Q  The  xv  chapytre  telleth  how  ye  shall  bye  and  selle  and  j 
preve  youre  weyghtes. 

“  Q  The  xvi  chapytre  telleth  how  ye  shall  take  a  compfe  of  j 
youre  balyf  ones  a  yere.” 

Of  these  “Cliapytres”  we  will  republish  four  : — 

“  The  ii  chapytre. 

“  It  is  to  wete  that  tlirc  barly  comes  take  oute  of  ye  my  tides  of 
the  eere  maketh  an  ynche  and  xii  ynches  maketh  a  fote.  And 
xvi  fote  and  an  halfe  maketh  a  perche,  anti  xl  perches  in  length 
and  iiii  in  brede  maketh  an  acre  of  londe,  and  iiii  (acres)  maketh 
a  yerde  of  londe  and  v  yerdes  maketh  an  hyde  of  londe,  and  vii 
liydes  maketh  a  knyghtes  fee. 

“  Q  The  iii  chapytre. 

“  Some  men  say  yl  a  plough  may  not  tele  viii  score  or  ix  score 
acres  of  londe  a  yere.  But  I  shall  prove  it  by  good  reasou  yl  a 
plough  may  do  it.  Q  For  ye  shall  undstonde  than  an  acre  of 
londe  is  in  mesure  xl  perches  in  lengthe  and  iiii  in  brede,  and  the 
mesure  of  a  perche  is  xvi  fote  and  an  halfe.  Q  And  so  ye  brede 
of  an  acre  of  londe  is  lxvi  fote  and  so  ye  go  with  youre  plough 
xxxiii  tymes  up  and  doune  the  londe  and  se  the  fyrst  forowe  be  a 
fote  and  eche  of  the  other  be  in  lyke  quantyto  and  then  is  an  acre 
ered.  And  wlian  the  forowe  is  as  strayte  as  it  may  be  than  is  it 
xxxvi  tymes  up  and  doune  the  londe  though  it  be  a  large  acre. 
And  the  plough  be  never  so  feble  attemoste  ye  have  gone  but  lxxii 
tymes  up  and  doune  y°  londe,  which  is  but  v  myle  way.  Q  Now 
truly  the  hors  or  oxe  is  feble  that  from  the  morowc  maye  not  go 
softely  iii  myle  from  home  and  come  agayn  by  none.  Q  And 
by  this  other  reason  ye  undstonde  that  there  be  Iii  wekes  in  the  ! 
yere,  take  viii  wekes  for  holy  clays  and  other  lettynges  and  there 
remanetk  behynde  xliiii  to  werke  in  the  sc  xliiii  wekes  hen  cclx  1 
dayes  besyde  sondayes.  G  Also  a  plough  shall  ere  thryes  in  the  j 
yere  |  y4  is  to  say  in  the  wynter,  in  lenten,  and  in  leke  sede  j 
time.  G  In  wynter  a  plough  shall  ere  iii  rodes  and  a  halfe  a 
daye.  And  on  eche  other  seasons  an  acre  on  the  day  at  the  lest. 

G  Now  knowo  ye  whether  it  maye  bo  done  or  not,  but  by  cause  i 
ploughmen  carters  and  other  fayne  and  werke  not  truly.  Q  It  J 
is  behovefull  yl  men  fynde  a  remedy  agaynst  tkeyr  servauntes.  1 
And  therfore  it  is  necessary  that  the  balyf  or  some  of  the  lordes  1 
ofiycers  be  with  them  the  fyrst-e  daye  of  doynge  folowynge  and  i 
sowynge  to  se  yf  they  do  tlieyr  werkes  truly,  &  let  theym  answer 
you  as  moche  werke  as  they  dyde  the  fyrste  day.  Q  Also  it  is 
necessarve  that  youre  balyf  overse  youre  werke  men  ones  in  a 
daye  to  wete  yf  they  do  theyr  werke  truly  as  they  ought  to  do. 


and  yf  ye  fynde  theym  contrary  he  shall  chastyse  theym  resonable 
therfore,  and  by  dyscrecyon,  &c. 

“  Q  The  iiii  chapytre. 

!  “  The  plough  of  oxen  is  better  than  the  plough  of  hors,  but, 

|  yf  it  be  upon  stony  grounde  yl  whiche  greveth  sore  the  oxen  in 
|  theyr  fete.  Q  And  y1  plough  of  hors  is  more  costly  than 
i  ye  plough  of  oxen  &.  yet  shal  your  plough  of  oxen  cloo  as  moche 
werke  in  a  yere  as  youre  plough  of  hors,  though  ye  dryve  your 
|  hors  faster  than  ye  do  your  oxen,  yet  in  what  groiide  so  ever  it 
be  youre  plough  of  oxen,  yf  ye  tele  your  londe  wel  and  evenly, 
they  shal  do  as  moche  werke  one  daye  with  a  nothor  as  your 
plough  of  hors,  yf  the  groiide  be  tough,  your  oxen  shall  werke 
where  youre  hors  shall  shall  stande  styll.  Q  And  yf  ye  will 
knowo  how  moche  the  one  is  costlyer  than  ye  other  I  shal 
teche  you.  It  is  a  costume  yt  bestes  yL  go  to  the  plough  shall 
werke  from  ye  feste  of  Saynt  Luke  unto  the  feste  of  saynt  Elene  in 
Maye,  that  is  to  saye  xxv  weekes,  and  yf  youre  hors  sholde  be 
kepte  in  a  good  plyght  to  werke  he  muste  hauo  dayly  the  syxt 
parte  of  a  bushel  of  otes  pryce  oh.*  and  in  gresse  in  somer  season 
xii  d.  And  every  weke  that  he  standeth  at  drye  mete  one  with 
another  ob.  in  strawe  for  lytter.  Q  And  in  shoyge  as  often  as 
lie  is  shodde  on  all  foure  fete  iiii  d  at  the  leste.  Q  The  somme 
of  his  expenses  in  the  yere  is  ixs,  vi  cl.  ob.,  besyde  hay  and  chafe 
and  other  tliynges.  Q  And  as  for  the  oxe  ye  may  lcepe  hym  in 
good  plyght  dayly  to  cloo  his  journey  gyuynge  hym  euery  weke 
thre  oten  slievcs  pryce  i  d  by  cause  x  oten  sheves  yelde  a  busshell 
of  otes  yf  they  be  made  by  the  extent  and  in  somer  season  xii  d 
in  gresse.  Q  The  somme  of  his  expenses  by  the  yere  isiiis.  i  d. 
be  syde-  strawe  and  chafe.  Q  And  yf  a  hors  be  overset  and 
brought  downe  with  labour  it  is  adventure  &ever  he  recover  it. 
And  yf  your  oxe  be  oversette  and  brought  doune  with  labour  ye 
shall  for  xii  d  in  somer  season  have  hym  so  pastured  that  lie 
shal  bo  stronge  ynough  to  do  your  werke  or  clles  he  shall  be  so 
fatte  that  ye  may  selle  him  for  as  moche  moneye  as  he  coste 
you. 

“  Q  The  xiiii  chapytre. 

“  Ghees  and  hennes  shall  beat  the  delyueraunce  of  youre  baylyf 
or  lete  so  ferme  a  goos  for  xii  d.  in  a  yere.  Fyue  hennes  and  a 
cocke  for  iii  s.  in  a  yere  and  there  be  some  baylyfs  and  deyes  that 
say  nay  to  this  proufiytes.  But  I  shall  preue  it  by  reason,  for  in 
halfe  a  yere  be  xxvi  wekes,  and  in  these  xxvi  wekes  ix  score  dayes, 
and  in  eche  of  these  dayes  ye  shall  have  an  egge  of  ecli  lienne 
&  yl  is  ix  score  egges  of  cehe  lienne  in  that  halfe  yere,  it  is  a 
feble  sale  of  egges  &  xxx  egges  be  not  worth  a  peny  and  yf 
ony  of  theym  syt  in  that  lialfe  a  yere  or  some  daye  in  defaute  of 
lyenge,  ye  shall  be  recompenced  there  fore,  &  of  vi  more  to  here 
out  the  ferme  ye  cocke,  and  wfc  the  sale  of  tlie  oliekens  yt  youre 
syttynge  liennes  brynge  forthe  in  that  other  halfe  yere.,  G  Nowe 
shall  ye  se  whether  I  say  sotlie  or  nay  the  pecoeke  shall  answere 
as  moche  the  for  feelers  (feathers)  as  the  shepe  forliis  wolle.  Every 
cowe  shall  answere  you  a  ealfe.  And  every  moder  shepe  shall 
answere  you  a  lambe.  G  Every  female  swyne  shall  answere  you 
1  xiii  pygges  at  thrye  farowyges  at  two  tymes  at  eche  tyme  iii  &  the 
i  tliyrde  tyme  fy ve  the  x  for  tythe.  Q  Every  lienne  shall  answere 
you  of  ix  score  egges  or  of  cliekens  to  yc  value.  G  Every  goos 
shall  answer  you  of  vi  ghoslynges  And  yf  ony  of  this  catell  be 
I  bareyne  ye  balyf  shall  answere  you  of  the  yssue  that  is  loste 
j  thrugli  liis  euyll  kepynge,  by  cause  that  he  dyde  not  selle  theym 
i  and  put  the  sylver  to  other  proufiytes  to  the  value.” 

The  last  three  or  four  pages  arc  devoted  to  Gardening,  and 
1  this  portion  has  this  commencement : — 

“  0  Here  begyneth  the  plantynge  of  trees  and  of  vyties.” 

It  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  previous  part,  being  a  mere  col* 
lection  of  the  mis-statements  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
relative  to  altering  the  colour  of  fruits  and  similar  indulgences 
of  the  imagination. 

It  lias  been  doubted  whether  Bishop  Grosseteste  wrote  all  the 
works  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  his  life  by  Pegge,  as  well  as  in 
Tanner’s  Bibliotheca  Monastica.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
they  are  equal  in  number  to  those  produced  by  any  of  the  great 
Arabian  Philosophers.  Indeed,  in  one  department  of  literature— 
Poetry,  he  surpassed  them,  for  we  have  his  “  Chastel  d’ Amour  ” 
among  the  Harleian  MSS.  But,  the  works  enumerated,  and 
mostly  remaining  in  MS.  are  generally  very  brief,  and  do  not 
exceed,  even  if  they  equal,  in  number  of  pages,  the  varied  works 
published  by  Fitzherbert,  who,  also,  found  time,  notwithstanding 
his  profession,  to  write  his  “  Boke  of  Husbandry.” 

Let  us  remark,  also,  that  this  is  not  the  only  work  of  Grosse  • 

*  Obelus,  a  fai  thing. 
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teste  that  was  thought  worthy  of  being  printed  so  many  years 
after  his  decease,  for  his  Treatise  de  Artibus  IAberalibus  and  his 
Commentary  on  Aristotle  were  published  at  Venice  in  1514. 

Bishop  Robert  Greathead,  for  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  his 
real  name  was  only  foreigned  by  such  translations  as  “  Grost- 
head  ”  and  Grosseteste,”  was  a  man  of  high  attainments,  and  of 
a  mind  enlarged  far  above  the  generality  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Roger  Bacon,  and  studied  as  he  did  the 
Natural  Sciences.  He  was,  says  Sharon  Turner,  “  intrepid  and 
patriotic,  foremost  in  every  useful  pursuit  of  his  day,  the  friend 
and  cultivator  of  poetry,  scholastic  philosophy,  Arabian  science,  i 
natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  divinity,  and  canon  and  j 
civil  law.  He  was  also  the  fearless  and  successful  assertor  of 
the  liberties  of  the  English  Church,  and  a  protector  of  the 
English  clergy  against  the  taxations  and  tyraimy  of  the  Pope.” — 

( Turner's  Hist,  of  Middle  Ages.) 

His  letter  to  Pope  Innocent  in  1253  may  he  read  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Matthew  Paris,  and  was  so  displeasing  to  the 
Pontiff,  that  he  threatened  to  hurl  upon  him  confusion  and  i 
destruction.  Greathead  went  fearlessly  on  to  declare  the  Pope  ; 
both  a  heretic  and  antichrist ;  and  after  death  the  Bishop  was  j 
believed  to  have  visited  the  Pope,  and  to  have  threatened  and  i 
terrified  him  from  his  purpose  of  having  the  Bishop’s  bones  dug  I 
up  and  thrown  out  of  the  church.  The  diffusion  of  such  an  idle 
tale  implies  the  popularity  of  Bishop  Greathead,  and  the  preceding 
facts  readily  explain  why  the  applications  to  Rome  for  canonizing 
him  were  but  coldly  received. — (  Wilkins'  Concilia ,  ii.,  287  ) 

There  is  no  sound  reason,  then,  for  doubting  that  Bishop 
Greathead  wrote  the  “Tratyse  of  Husbandry  and  if  he  did,  it 
is  certainly  the  earliest  relation  we  have  of  the  earliest  practices 
of  English  Agriculture,  for  he  died  in  1253,  at  Buckden,  the 
episcopal  residence  of  his  see,  and  the  agricitlture  he  describes 
was  that  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  John  and 
Henry  III. 


WINTERING  CANNAS— BED  OF  GRASS-LIKE 

PLANTS. 

Respecting  the  plants  of  Canna  which  you  have  noticed  in 
your  paper,  am  I  to  pot  in  Bandy  compost,  and  give  no  wrater 
till  the  spring,  like  the  Callas  ?  1  have  a  fine  plant  of  Canna  in 

a  24-pot,  the  leaves  of  which  are  turning  at  the  edges.  Ought  I  j 
to  leave  off  watering  it  ? 

I  cannot  devote  more  than  one  bed  to  the  plants  you  mention. 

I  propose  planting  the  Pampas  Grass  in  the  centre;  then  a  I 
circle  of  Tritoma  and  Canna ;  and  outside  a  circle  of  Ribbon  j 
Grass.  Wliat  do  you  think  of  this  ? — Kate. 

[The  Cannas  for  the  out-door  purposes  may  be  wintered  like 
Callas,  or  just  likfe  Potatoes.  The  “roots”  of  Cannas  will  keep  j 
dry  and  out  of  ground  as  long  as  the  late  Potatoes,  away  from  ! 
frost  or  damp.  We  had  a  potful  of  the  “  Opera  Girls  ”  (Man-  I 
tisia  isallatoria )  sent  us  by  a  gentleman  last  May,  which  look  ! 
much  like  your  young  Cannas.  They  (the  roots)  were  so  un-  ! 
willing  to  leave  our  snuggery  and  go  to  rest  for  the  winter  that  ; 
we  had  to  cease  watering  altogether  by  the  beginning  of  October ; 
turned  out  the  ball  on  a  shelf,  and  the  leaves  are  not  yet  quite 
dried  up.  That  will  often  be  the  way  with  the  Cannas ;  they 
can  be  petted  till  they  are  spoiled,  like  children,  will  then  have 
their  own  way,  and  be  green  and  doing  all  winter,  but  by  the 
middle  of  October  they  will  have  done  the  season’s  work  ;  and 
whether  they  seem  to  like  it  or  no,  they  ought  to  be  made  to  go  i 
to  rest  for  the  winter.  j 

Your  idea  eclipses  ours  with  respect  to  the  Pampas  bed.  The  j 
smallest  plant  of  Pampas  Grass  will  need  a  circular  bed  ten  feet  j 
across  in  two  or  three  years,  and  it  would  be  “love’s  labour  j 
lost  to  plant  Tritomas  nearer  to  it  than  five  feet.  Then  Tritoma 
in  two  or  three  years  will  need  more  than  a  yard  of  room- — sav 
fourteen  feet  to  the  circle  ;  and  a  row  of  Cannas  will  certainly 
need  two  feet ;  but  say  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  is  the  smallest  ! 
circle  to  hold  Pampas,  Tritoma,  Canna,  to  say  nothing  of  Ribbon 
Grass,  which  can  be  made  to  occupy  but  one  foot,  if  need  be  ; 
but  a  yard  is  not  near  enough  for  it  to  have  its  own  way. j 


CAMELLIAS  and  ORANGE  TREES  in  Al'ESHIEE. 

i  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  names  of  the  best  six  evergreen 
plants  for  an  orcnaro-housc  ;  and  also  tor  your  suggestion  as  to 
tlie  Camellias.  1  lea',  however,  that  these  would  not  thrive  even 


in  the  way  you  mention.  Some  years  ago  when  I  first  had  my 
orchard-house  (winch,  however,  is  a  little  better  than  as  Mr. 
Rivers  described,  for  it  is  span-roofed,  and  fourteen  feet  high  to 
the  ridge),  I  had  two  or  three  Camellias  planted  in  the  border. 
All  through  the  winter  months  they  looked  pretty  well,  but 
when  February  came,  although  they  were  not  quite  killed,  they 
were  next  to  it, — their  blooms  were  finished. 

I  have  an  Orange  tree  which  was  also  planted  out  in  the 
border,  and  suffered  in  the  same  way.  I  had  it  potted  in  the 
following  spring,  but  it  has  never  done  much  good  since.  It  is 
horribly  infested  with  the  scale.  This  summer  it  has  been  again 
repotted,  and  now  it  is  sweating  at  the  leaves  most  profusely. 
It  exudes  a  sweet  juice,  which  stands  on  the  leaves  like  dew,  and 
it  even  seems  to  squirt  it  out,  because  the  ground  around  where 
it  stands  is  quite  covered  with  the  nasty  stuff.  It  is  quite  clear 
but  sticky,  and  becomes  black  alter  a  little  while  upon  the  leaves. 
Will  you  kindly  help  me  to  a  cure,  or  at  all  events,  to  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  phenomenon  ? 

I  do  not  grow  my  fruit  bushes  in  pots  with  the  bottoms 
knocked  off  them,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Rivers.  I  take  the 
tops  of  the  chimney  pots  commonly  used  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  They  are  twelve  inches  across  the  top,  about  ten  at 
the  bottom,  and  about  ten  deep.  They  are  open  throughout,  but 
one  or  two  sticks  jammed  in,  make  a  good-enough  bottom  till 
the  ball  of  the  plant  fixes  itself  like  a  wedge.  They  answer 
admirably  and  are  cheap. — F. 

tin  your  latitude  the  Camellias  had  a  worse  chance  in  your 
eated  orchard-house,  span-roofed  and  fourteen  feet  high  to  the 
ridge,  than  in  a  common  lean-to  house,  because  the  heat  stored 
up  in  the  wall  would  prevent  the  enclosed  air  getting  so  cold  as 
in  a  span-roofed  house.  Your  Orange  tree  has  also  suffered  from 
cold,  and,  we  fear,  will  do  so  both  in  the  ground  and  out  of  the 
ground  in  a  pot.  If  you  wished  to  enjoy  such  a  house  thoroughly, 
why  not  run  a  pipe-flue  through  it,  merely  to  keep  out  frost,  as 
has  frequently  been  mentioned  ?  Your  Orange  tree  is  affected 
with  honey  dew.  You  can  do  little  with  it  at  present,  but  wash 
it  clean  with  a  sponge  and  soap  and  water,  and  then  syringe  it 
with  clean  water.  If  you  can  keep  the  stems  alive  until  February, 
and  then  put  your  plant  where  it  could  get  a  nice  moist  heat, 
you  might  yet  make  a  fine  healthy  plant  of  it,  and  get  it  well 
hardened  to  stand  over  the  next  winter.  It  would  need  pro¬ 
tection  with  mats,  Ac.,  in  cold  nights,  if  you  could  not  heat  the 
house  to  keep  the  frost  out. 

We  quite  approve  of  your  chimney  crockery  for  pots.  If 
cheaper  than  pots  of  the  same  size  and  as  lasting,  they  are  just 
all  that  the  better.  The  sticks  across  the  bottom  are  a  capital  idea. 
Some  folks  would  despair  and  keep  crying  to  Hercules  to  help 
them,  before  such  a  simple  affair  would  have  suggested  itself 
even  on  an  emergency.] 


MAUVE  COLOUR  VERBENA. 

I  HASTEN  to  congratulate  Mr.  Jeffries,  of  Ipswich,  on  his  good 
luck  in  raising  a  Verbena  at  last  worthy  of  the  name  of  Lady 
Middleton.  It  has  passed  through  the  office  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener  to  our  censorship,  and  I  had  a  glimpse  of  it.  Its 
fragrance  filled  the  room,  the  colour  is  charming,  and  it  is  now 
warranted  to  stand  all  weathers,  as  well  as  Geant  des  Bat  allies  or 
Mrs.  Ho  ford.  Five  out  of  seven  of  the  fashionable  dresses  of 
this  season  are  of  the  same  colour  as  this  Verbena ;  and  Mr. 
Jeffries  would  be  in  the  fashion  next  year,  by  sending  out  his 
Lady  Middleton  Verbena  as  a  mauve  colour.  But  a  disciple  of 
her  ladyship  in  colours,  must  not  pass  mauve  colour  into  the 
garden  on  such  easy  terms.  In  less  than  six  months  after  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  wore  a  dress  of  mauve  colour  at  the 
wedding  of  the  Princess  Royal,  there  were  five  or  six  imitation 
shades  of  it,  and  I  myself  saw  two  of  the  shades  then  on  ladies 
high  up  in  the  peerage,  which  tickled  my  fancy  at  the  time ;  and 
I  foresaw  that  by  well  ventilating  the  new  colour  with  crinoline, 
we  should  soon  have  endless  imitations  of  it,  and  endless  shades 
of  itself,  for  in  fashions,  as  in  other  things,  it  never  rains  but  it 
pours. 

The  first  time  I  met  this  difficulty  in  practice  was  last  March, 
when  I  was  classifying  the  colours  of  the  Hyacinths  at  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  at  Highgate.  When  I 
came  to  purplish-lilac  in  the  flowers  of  Handy  and  Honneur 
d’ Oversea,  I  said  “there  wa3  too  much  red  for  lilac,  and  too 
much  lilac  for  purple  in  both  of  them,”  and  that  “there  is  only 
one  real  purplish-lilac,  and  a  most  magnificent  tiling  it  is 
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also,  that  “  Her  Majesty  wore  a  dress  of  this  colour  at  the 
wedding  of  the  Princess  Royal,  with  a  foreign  name  to  the 
colour,  for  which  we  have  no  equivalent.”  (See  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener,  Vol.  XXI.,  page  395.)  The  “most  magnificent  thing  ” 
was  this  mauve  colour  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hyacinth ;  and  as 
it  would  pay  any  family  to  be  in  the  fashion,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  buy  a  “  root,”  of  that  Hyacinth,  if  not  a  dozen,  just 
now,  and  learn  from  it,  or  them,  in  the  spring  what  is  the  true 
mauve  colour,  for  that  Hyacinth  will  change  from  one  to  three  or 
four  tints  of  mauve,  and  any  of  the  young  ladies  may  choose  a 
lawful  mauve  to  suit  her  own  taste.  Rut  1  would  as  soon  throw 
the  money  in  the  tire  as  allow  myself  to  be  invested  in  colours 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  dealers,  as  if  one  had  not  as 
much  knowledge  of  colours  as  to  choose  for  himself.  “  Purplish- 
lilac  ”  is  the  true  mauve  colour,  and  there  is  a  deeper  and  a 
lighter  shade  of  it,  in  Nature,  in  that  Hyacinth.  One  must 
study  and  know  any  new  colour,  if  it  is  in  Nature,  and  if  it  is 
to  be  applied  to  flowers.  Hence  the  reason  for  being  so  par¬ 
ticular  about  mauve. 

The  French  word  mauve  is  pronounced  in  English  just  as  if 
between  mow  and  move.  The  word  is  the  French  name  of  the 
officinal  or  medicinal  Mallow,  our  Malva  sylvestris,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  of  pink  and  purple.  Pink  and  purple  and  a  tinge  of 
violet  make  a  mallow  colour,  and  mallow  colour  thus  tinged  is 
mauve. — D.  Beaton. 


CULTURE  OF  ROCK  SAMPHIRE. 

As  the  true  Samphire  ( Crithmum  maritimum)  is,  I  believe, 
generally  liked  as  a  pickle,  and  as  it  is  rather  scarce  and  dear, 
both  on  account  of  its  comparative  rarity  and  the  danger  in¬ 
curred  by  those  who  gather  it  from  the  faces  of  sea  clifts,  which 
are,  I  believe,  its  exclusive  habitats,  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener  may  be  glad  to  know  that  it  may  be  easily 
and  successfully  cultivated  in  a  garden  ;  at  least,  it  thrives  well 
in  the  soil  of  my  garden,  which  is  rather  gravelly. 

Samphire  will  not  survive  a  hard  winter  without  protection, 
except  in  its  native  habitats  ;  but  I  have  cultivated  it  for  many 
years  in  pots,  as  a  curiosity,  placing  the  pots  in  a  frame  before 
hard  frosts  may  be  expected.  I  have  occasionally  turned  a  pot 
or  two  of  it  into  the  open  ground  in  the  spring ;  and  it  has  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly,  that  I  think  I  have  gathered  from  two  plants 
enough  to  make  a  pint  jar  of  pickle. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener 
may  not  know  that  the  plant  usually  sold  for  Samphire  ( Sali¬ 
cornia  herbaced),  has  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  the  real  Sam¬ 
phire,  either  in  appearance  or  in  flavour.  The  Salicornia  has  no 
leaves,  and  the  stalks  are  cylindrical.  The  leaves  of  the  true 
Samphire  ( Crithmum )  are,  indeed,  fleshy,  but  flat,  and  divided. 
It  is  an  umbellate  plant.  Salicornia  till  it  has  imbibed  vinegar 
in  the  pickle-jar  has  no  taste  at  all,  except  a  slight  taste  of  salt. 
Those  who  procure  it  run  no  hazard  whatever,  as  it  grows  very 
commonly  in  salt  marshes,  and  in  many  places  so  abundantly, 
that  swathes  of  it  may  be  mowed,  and  cart  loads  of  it  carried 
to  market,  if  there  were  a  demand  for  so  great  a  quantity. 

The  compost  in  which  I  pot  the  Crithmum  consists  of  about 
two  parts  of  sandy  loam,  and  one  part  of  chalk  marl ;  but  I  think 
that  it  is  not  nice  about  its  soil. — Q.  Z. 


HEATING  A  VERY  SMALL  PIT. 

At  the  end  of  my  garden  I  have  a  place  dug  out  where  I  do 
all  my  potting,  &e.  In  this  place  I  have  had  a  pit  made,  7  feet 
long,  4  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  deep,  brick  bottom  and  sides.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  I  am  to  heat  it  just  sufllciently  to  keep  the  frost 
out,  and  prevent  my  plants,  mostly  small  Geraniums,  from 
damping  off.  Of  course  I  am  afraid  of  getting  too  much  heat. 
If  you  could  tell  how  to  warm  the  pit  without  too  much 
expense  I  think  it  would  be  conferring  a  boon  on  many  others 
situated  like  myself. — R.  M. 

[The  smallness  of  the  place,  and,  we  presume,  the  distance 
from  the  house,  constitute  the  difficulty.  It  might  be  heated  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  Waltonian  Case  ;  and  little  heat  would 
do  if  the  walls  and  glass  were  covered  in  severe  weather.  Unless 
for  tender  things,  mere  covering  would  be  sufficient  if  carefully 
attended  to.  in  inverted  iron  funnel,  a  foot  at  least  in  depth, 
might  be  fixed  at  one  end,  so  that  a  largish  candle  that  needed 
no  snuffing  might  be  placed  beneath  it ;  and  an  iron  pipe,  an 


1  inch  in  diameter,  might  go  from  the  funnel  round  the  pit,  and 
J  then  out  into  the  air  ;  and  with  a  mat  covering,  that,  we  presume, 
l  would  be  sufficient.  You  seem  to  have  a  great  depth  for  little 
plants.  We  suppose  you  have  a  platform  on  which  to  stand  the 
plants.  That  will  leave  a  cavity  beneath ;  and  in  that  cavity  you 
might  have  a  small  door  in  the  wall,  through  which  on  emer¬ 
gencies,  without  moving  the  sashes,  you  could  introduce  tea¬ 
kettles — or,  better  still,  large  bottles  filled  with  hot  water.  In  a 
similar  place  we  have  seen  a  tea-kettle  holding  about  two  quarts 
hollowed  out  so  as  to  be  concave  at  the  bottom,  a  gas  jet  placed 
below  it,  and  an  inch  flow  and  return  pipe  of  galvanised  iron 
filled  with  water  going  round  the  house.  If  the  pit  had  been 
fourteen  or  twenty-one  feet  long,  we  should  unhesitatingly  have 
recommended  a  small  earthenware  pipe  flue,  and  a  simple  brick 
furnace  placed  inside,  but  to  be  fed  from  the  outside.] 


FRUITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(Continued  from  page  40.) 

PEARS. 

Ceoet  Castle. —  Fruit  medium  sized,  oval.  Skin 
greenish-yellow,  covered  with  large  brown  dots.  Eye 
large  and  open,  with  long  recurved  segments.  Stalk  an 
.  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender  and  curved.  Flesh  very 
juicy,  sweet,  and  perfumed.  Ripe  in  October. 

The  tree  is  a  most  abundant  and  regular  bearer,  suc¬ 
ceeds  well  as  a  standard,  and  is  well  adapted  for  orchard 
culture. 

Cuiellette.  See  Jargonelle. 

Cure.  See  Vicar  of  Winkjield. 

Cypress.  See  Early  Rousselet. 

Davy.  See  Flemish  Beauty. 

Dean’s.  See  White  Doyenne. 

Dearboen’s  Seedling. — Fruit  small,  turbinate.  Skin 
smooth,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  strewed  with  small 
russety  dots.  Eye  large  and  open,  set  in  a  shallow  de¬ 
pression.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  inserted  in  a  small 
cavity.  Flesh  white,  very  juicy  and  melting,  sweet  and 
pleasantly  flavoured.  An  early  pear,  ripe  in  August. 

Delbert.  See  Beurre  d'Amanlis. 

Delfosse  Bourgmestre.  See  Beurre  Delfosse. 

Delices  d’Haedenpont. — Fruit  above  medium  size, 
obtuse-pyriform,  irregular  and  uneven  in  its  outline. 
Skin  smooth,  bright  lemon-yellow  when  ripe,  thickly 
covered  with  pale  brown  russet.  Eye  small  and  open, 
set  in  an  uneven  and  considerable  depression.  Stalk  an 
inch  long,  thick  and  fleshy.  Flesh  white,  tender,  buttery, 
and  melting,  rich,  sugary,  and  perfumed.  A  good  pear, 
ripe  in  November. 

Delices  d’Hardenpont  d’Angers.  —  Fruit  medium 
.  sized,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  tinge 
of  clear  red  next  the  sun,  strewed  with  russety  dots  and 
i  patches  of  russet.  Eye  small  and  open.  Stalk  short  and 
I  thick,  obliquely  inserted  in  a  small  cavity,  and  fleshy  at 
j  the  base.  Flesh  white,  rather  coarse-grained,  juicy, 
sugary,  and  agreeably  perfumed.  Ripe  in  November. 

Delices  de  Jodoigne. —  Fruit  medium  sized,  pyri¬ 
form.  Skin  thin,  pale  yellow,  marked  with  flakes  and 
dots  of  pale  brown  russet.  Eye  open.  Stalk  short,  very 
thick  and  fleshy.  Flesh  half-melting,  sweet,  sugary,  and 
aromatic.  Ripe  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  October. 

Deschamps.  See  Beurre  d'  Aremberg. 

Desiree  Van  Mons.  See  Fondante  de  Charncuses. 

Deux  Sceues. — Fruit  large,  oblong,  and  ribbed.  Skin 
green,  changing  to  yellowish-green,  and  strewed  with 
dark  dots.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  curved.  Flesh  greenish- 
yellow,  buttery,  melting,  very  juicy  and  sugary.  Ripe 
!  in  November. 

Diamant.  See  GanseVs  Bergamot. 

Dingier.  See  Comte  de  Lamy. 
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Dix. — Fruit  very  large,  Calebasse  shaped.  Skin  deep 
yellow,  covered  all  over  with  rough  russet  dots  and  mark¬ 
ings  of  russet.  Eye  small,  set  in  a  wide,  shallow  de¬ 
pression.  Stalk  upwards  of  an  inch  in  length,  stout,  and 
inserted  without  depression.  Flesh  rather  coarse-grained, 
juicy,  sweet,  and  slightly  perfumed.  A  second-rate  pear, 
ripe  in  November. 

Dr.  Bretonneau.  Sec  Beurre  Bretonneau. 

Dr.  Trousseau. — Fruit  large  and  pyriform,  wide  to¬ 
wards  the  apex.  Skin  rough,  greenish-yellow,  covered 
with  numerous  grey  specks  and  russet  flakes.  Eye  open, 
sometimes  wanting.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  wood}q  and  inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh 
white,  buttery,  melting,  and  very  juicy,  sugary,  and  with 
a  powerful  aroma.  A  very  excellent  pear,  ripe  in  De¬ 
cember. 

Dr.  U  dale’s  Warden.  See  Uvedales  St.  Germain. 

Dorothee  Boy  ale.  See  Beurre  Diet. 

Double  Philippe.  See  Doyenne  Boussoch. 

Downham  Seedling.  See  Macon’s  Incomparable. 

Doyen  Dillen.— Fruit  above  medium  size,  pyramidal 
or  pyriform.  Skin  yellow,  very  much  covered  with  dots 
and  patches  of  russet.  Eye  small,  half  open,  and  set  in 
a  slight  depression.  Stalk  short,  thick,  and  fleshy,  in¬ 
serted  without  depression.  Flesh  buttery  and  melting, 
very  juicy,  sweet,  and  richly  flavoured.  An  excellent 
pear,  ripe  in  November. 

Doyenne  d’Automne.  See  Bed  Doyenne. 

Doyenne  Blanc.  See  White  Doyenne. 

Doyenne  Boussoch  ( Beurre  de  Merode :  Double 
Philippe  ;  Nouvcllc  Boussoch).  —  Fruit  very  large, 
roundish-obovate,  or  Doyenne  shaped.  Skin  lemon 
coloured,  covered  with  large,  rough,  russety  dots.  Eye 
open,  placed  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  short  and  stout, 
inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish-white, 
tender,  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  fine  brisk  vinous 
juice,  and  a  delicate,  agreeable  perfume. 

A  delicious  and  very  handsome  pear,  ripe  in  October. 

Doyennee  Crotte.  See  Bed  Doyenne. 

Do venne  Defais. — Fruit  small,  roundish-obovate,  or 
Doyenne  shaped,  bossed  at  the  stalk  end.  Skin  yellow, 
very  much  covered  with  cinnamon-coloured  russet.  Eye 
rather  large  and  wide  open,  set  in  a  shallow  depression. 
Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  deep,  wide,  and  furrowed 
cavity.  Flesh  tender,  buttery,  melting,  and  very  juicy, 
rich,  sugary,  and  vinous,  with  a  fine  musky  aroma. 

A  most  delicious  pear ;  one  of  the  best.  Bipe  in  De¬ 
cember.  The  tree  is  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Doyenne  Esterckman.  See  Beurre  Sterckmans. 

Doyenne  d’Etc.  See  Summer  Doyenne. 

Doyenne  Galloux.  See  Bed  Doyenne . 

Doyenne  Gris.  See  Bed  Doyenne. 

Doyenne  Goubault. — Fruit  above  medium  size,  obo- 
vate,  inclining  to  pyriform.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with 
markings  of  russet  about  the  stalk  and  the  eye,  and 
covered  with  russety  dots.  Eye  small,  set  in  a  rather 
deep  hollow.  Stalk  short  and  thick.  Flesh  melting, 
juicy,  rich,  sugary,  and  aromatic.  An  excellent  pear, 
ripe  in  January. 

Doyenne  d’Hiver.  See  Easter  Beurre. 

Doyenne  d’Hiver  Nouveau.  See  Easter  Beurre. 

Doyenne  Jaune.  Sec  Bed  Doyenne. 

Doyenne  de  Juillct.  See  Summer  Doyenne. 

Doyenne  de  Pacques.  See  Easter  Beurre. 

Doyenne  Pictee.  See  White  Doyenne. 

Doyenne  de  Printemps.  See  Easter  Beurre. 

Doyenne  Bouge.  Sec  Bed  Doyenne. 

Doyenne  Roux.  See  Bed  Doyenne. 

Drummond.  See  CharnocJc. 

Dry  Martin.  Sec  Martin  sec. 

Due  d’Aremberg.  See  Beurre  d'Arembera. 

Due  de  Bordeaux.  See  Belle  Epine  du  Mas.  - 

Due  de  Brabant.  See  Eondante  de  Charneuses. 


Due  de  Nemours  (Caret). — Fruit  growing  in  clusters, 
oblong-obovatc.  Skin  yellow,  strewed  with  reddish  and 
grey  dots.  Eye  open.  Stalk  an.  inch  long,  thick,  inserted 
without  depression  on  a  fleshy  knob.  Flesh  rather  coarse¬ 
grained,  juicy  and  sweet.  A  second-rate  pear,  ripe  in 
December. 

Duchcsse.  See  Duchcsse  d’ Angouleme. 

Duchesse  d  Angouleme  (Duchesse ;  Eparonnais  ;  de 
Pesenas). — Fruit  large,  sometimes  very  large,  roundish- 
obovate,  very  uneven  and  bossed  on  its  outline.  Skin 
pale  dull  yellow,  covered  with  veins  and  freckles  of  pale 
brown  russet.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  deep,  irregular  basin. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  stout,  inserted  in  a  deep 
irregular  cavity.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  and  melting,  with 
a  rich  flavour  when  well  ripened ;  but  generally  it  is 
coarse-grained  and  half-melting,  juicy,  and  sweet. 

A  dessert  pear,  sometimes  of  great  excellence,  ripe 
during  October  and  November. 

Duchesse  de  Berri  d’Ete.  See  Summer  Doyennd. 

Duchesse  de  Berri  d’Hiver.  See  Uvedale's  St.  Germain . 

Duchesse  de  Brabant. — Fruit  medium  sized,  short 
pyriform,  even  in  its  outline.  Skin  very  thin,  smooth 
and  shining,  greenish-yellow,  thickly  strewed  with  russety 
dots,  and  with  a  patch  of  russet  round  the  eye.  Eye  large 
and  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
inserted  without  depression.  Flesh  yellowish-white, 
buttery  and  melting,  very  juicy  and  sweet,  with  a  plea¬ 
sant  aroma. 

An  agreeable  and  refreshing  pear,  ripe  in  November. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BULBS  IN  A  GREENHOUSE-BORDER. 

In  a  lean-to  greenhouse,  erecting  upon  a  two-foot  wall,  I  have 
thought  of  planting  the  Vine  in  a  bed  hiside,  and  close  to  the 
wall,  using  the  border  in  which  it  is  placed  for  choice  bulbs,  &c. ; 
placing  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  upon  the  ground,  instead  of 
raised  stands. — A.  B.  C. 

[You  do  not  give  us  the  size  of  the  border,  nor  the  hinds  of 
bulbs  you  intend  using.  We  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  bulbs 
i  doing  well,  it  you  can  water  and  rest  them  as  they  require ; 

|  and  can  do  this  and  water  the  Vines  as  they  require.  We 
I  should  be  inclined,  as  stated  last  week,  to  have  an  edging  nine 
i  or  twelve  inches  deep,  above  the  surface  of  the  border,  and  then 
■  to  grow  the  bulbs  in  pots,  covered  with  nice  moss  all  over,  and 
I  move  the  pots  as  they  required  it.  The  Vines  will  do  very  well 
|  it  drainage,  Ac.,  is  right.  In  low  houses  stages  are  not  required  ; 
j  uor  in  any  house,  if  the  plants  are  of  good  size.] 


GROWING; CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOB 
EXHIBITION. 

We  are  about  to  form  in  our  little  town  (Ross)  a  Society  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  a  flower  at  present  but 
little  cultivated  here.  We  are,  therefore,  quite  novices  in  the 
mode  of  culture.  May  1  beg,  on  the  part  of  each  proposed 
member,  an  answer  to  a  few'  queries  ? 

1.  Where  can  I  procure  rides  for  the  working  of  the  Society  ? 

2.  Is  it  necessary  to  grow  the  plants  on  one  stem,  with  the 
I  routine  of  pegging,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Broom  of  the  Temple 
;  Gardens? 

3.  To  what  rules  must  a  flower  answer,  to  constitute  it  a  show 
flower. 

4.  Why  must  the  plants  be  grown  in  pots  ?  or  may  they  be 
grown  in  the  ground  and  potted  in  time  for  exhibition  ? 

5.  What  are  the  best  named  plants  (or  kinds),  large  and 
small,  in  habit  and  bloom,  lit  for  exhibition, — sav  half  a  dozen 
of  each? 

6.  When  is  the  best  time  to  order  plants,  now  or  in  the  spring  ? 

In  question  5,  we  do  not  want  the  new  high-priced  flowers, 

but  the  older  and  moderate-priced  ones,  provided  they  are  as 
good. 

I  have  grown  some  few  Poinpones  in  pots  from  cuttings,  but 
do  not  like  their  appearance.  The  foliage  is  small  and  scant. 
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They  have  been  grown  on  the  pegging  system  (a  very  reprehen¬ 
sible  one,  in  my  opinion).  They  have  not  wanted  for  water  or 
liquid  manure.  Their  last  shift  was  into  eight-inch  pots  the 
latter  end  of  J uly  last.  Wliat,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  cause  of 
their  disappointing  me  ? — Z. 

[1.  lou  may  procure  a  copy  of  the  rules  by  sending  a  letter 
(enclosing  a  stamped  envelope)  directed  to  Mr.  A.  Wortley, 
Secretary  to  the  Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
Stoke  Newington  Common,  near  London.  The  rules  will  give 
you  full  information  how  to  form  a  Society  for  this  especial  pur¬ 
pose.  The  number  of  the  managing  committee,  the  times  they 
meet,  and  the  amount  of  prizes  given,  may,  of  course,  be  altered 
to  suit  your  convenience. 

2.  The  above  Society  insists  upon  the  plants  being  grown  on 
single  stems.  The  branches  may  bo  either  pegged  down  or  tied 
out  as  the  cultivator  pleases.  I  should  say  the  tying  out  woidd 
be  the  fairest  and  best  mode  for  all  exhibitors.  The  Crystal 
Palace  Directors  in  their  rules  for  Chrysanthemum  exhibitors, 
also  have  a  stringent  rule  that  all  plants  of  Chrysanthemums 
shall  be  shown  grown  on  a  single  stem.  Both,  also,  restrict  the 
size  of  pots  for  the  large  varieties  to  not  more  than  eleven  inches 
diameter,  and  the  Pompones  to  not  more  than  eight  inches  di¬ 
ameter.  In  order,  however,  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  a 
number  of  plants  in  one  pot,  oiler  prizes  for  single  specimens  so 
grown. 

3.  Refers  to  the  properties  of  the  Chrysanthemum  as  a  florist’s 
flower.  On  this  point  Mr.  Glenny  has  some  sensible  remarks, 
which  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting.  “  It  is  impossible  to  select  one 
less  fit  to  exhibit,  cut  from  the  plant,  and  that  individually  there 
is  nothing  to  hope  for  in  the  bloom  itself  that  should  raise  it  to 
the  dignity  of  a  florist’s  flower ;  but  as  there  is  great  merit  in 
growing  the  plant  well  in  pots,  and  as  the  plant  is  showy  when 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  bloom  in  a  house,  they  ought  always  to  be 
Bhown  in  pots  only,  and  the  merits  of  the  plant  be  taken  into 
account  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the  bloom,  and  as  such  we  shall 
notice  both. 

“  First.  The  plant  should  be  dwarf,  shrubby,  well  covered  with 
green  foliage  to  the  bottom,  the  leaves  broad  and  bright,  the 
flowers  well  displayed  at  the  end  of  each  branch,  come  in  abun¬ 
dant  quantity,  and  be  well  supported  by  the  stems.  (To  which 
I  would  add,  that  the  plants  be  exhibited  with  one  stem  only.) 

“  Second.  The  flower  should  be  round,  double,  high  in  the 
crown,  perfect  in  the  centre,  without  disk  or  confusion,  and  of 
the  form  of  half  a  ball. 

“Third.  The  individual  petals  should  be  thick,  smooth,  broad, 
circular  at  the  ends,  according  with  the  circle  of  the  flowrer,  the 
indentations  where  they  meet  hardly  perceptible. 

“  Fourth.  The  petals  must  not  show  their  under  sides  by 
quilling,  and  should  be  of  such  firm  texture  as  will  retain  them 
all  in  their  place.  Size  of  bloom  to  bo  large  in  proportion  to 
their  foliage ;  but  size  only  to  be  considered  when  the  plants  in 
all  other  respects  are  equal.” 

These  are  Mr.  Glenny’ s  rules  to  decide  on  the  properties  of 
the  Chrysanthemum.  I  venture  to  differ  from  his  dictum  in  two 
points. 

I  think  a  fine  quilled  Chrysanthemum  is  very  handsome,  and, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  defect.  Also,  that  the 
varieties  of  the  Chrysanthemum  have  been  so  much  improved 
since  Mr.  Glenny  wrote  the  above  in  1847,  that  it  has  now  raised 
itself  to  the  dignity  of  a  florist’s  flower,  even  when  cut  from  the 
plant.  The  Stoke  Newington  Society  and  the  Directors  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  think  so  too,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they 
both  offer  prizes  for  stands  of  cut  blooms. 

I  would  suggest  a  property  of  colour  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  All  self-coloured  flowers  should  have  the  different 
colours  clear,  bright,  and  distinct.  Whore  there  are  two  or  more 
colours  in  one  flower,  each  colour  shoidd  shade  away  into  the  ad¬ 
joining  one  regularly  throughout  every  petal. 

4.  There  is  no  restriction  in  the  mode  of  growing  the  plants 
previous  to  potting  them  ;  but  after  their  final  potting  they  must 
be  exhibited  in  the  pots  in  which  they  have  bloomed.  The 
Crystal  Palace  rule  on  this  point  is  :  “  Plants  exhibited  in  pots 
others  than  those  in  which  they  w'ere  grown  will  be  disqualified.” 

5.  Six  kinds  are  not  sufficient  for  a  grower  to  contend  for  and 
win  prizes.  He  ought,  at  least,  to  procure  a  dozen  of  each  class — 
that  is,  large  varieties,  and  Pompoue  varieties.  The  following 
will  be  found  suitable  for  exhibition,  and  may  be  procured  for 
9s.  the  dozen  of  any  respectable  grower.  Larger  plants  and  newer 
kinds  would  be,  of  course,  higher  in  price : — 


TWELVE  SELECTED  LARGE-FLOWERED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Ascania,  golden  yellow  ;  large  and  double. 

Aimee  Ferriere,  silvery  white,  tipped  with  rose  pink. 

Captain  Thoubais ,  dark  cinnamon,  with  bright  red  disc. 

Elizabeth,  pure  white,  incurved  ;  fine. 

Gloire  Toulouse ,  snowy  white,  imbricated  ;  good  form. 

Lothario,  light  ruby  red,  incurved ;  good. 

Louis  Vilmorin,  carmine  red. 

Madame  Lagarique,  amaranth  rose ;  very  double  a  lid  im¬ 
bricated. 

Madame  Ijeo,  ivory  white ;  very  high  centre ;  extra  fine. 

Monsieur  Deschamps ,  canary  yellow  ;  flowers  large. 

Progne,  bright  crimson  carmine  ;  a  most  brilliant  flower. 

Stellaris  globosa,  carmine  crimson  and  white,  incurved  ;  a  fine 
show  flower. 

TWELVE  SELECTED  POMPONES,  OR  SMALL- FLOWERED. 

Aureole,  crimson  scarlet  and  orange ;  fine. 

Crocelle,  cinnamon  maroon ;  the  points  of  the  petals  tipped 
with  gold  ;  very  double. 

Filletto,  pure  white,  changing  to  rose  pound  the  border  ;  very 
double  and  imbricated. 

Francois  the  First,  reddish  orange ;  very  full  and  fine. 

General  Canrobert,  pure  yellow  ;  free ;  good  for  show. 

Iphegenie,  lilac  rose  ;  the  form  of  a  Ranunculus  ;  superb. 

Josephine  Latrouche,  pure  white,  imbricated;  very  gooa. 

Madamoiselle  Flize  Cassaigne,  rose  tipped  with  yellow ;  very 
double  and  imbricated. 

Marmouset,  cinnamon  carmine  tipped  with  gold  ;  very  double 
and  imbricated. 

Mr.  Lebois,  striped  carmine  rose  tipped  with  gold ;  a  fine 
round  flower  well  imbricated. 

Peine  des  Panaches,  white  beautifully  striped  with  rosy  lilac ; 
very  double,  imbricated,  and  unique. 

Thetis,  clear  yellow  ;  very  double  and  well  formed. 

To  suit  our  correspondent  I  have  selected  the  above  twenty- 
four  varieties  out  of  older  kinds,  because  of  their  price.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  some  of  our  readers  may  wish  for  new 
kinds,  regardless  of  their  price.  To  suit  such,  I  give  the  names 
and  descriptions  of  twelve  of  the  new  kinds,  the  price  of  them  is 
about  2 i'.  (id.  each. 

SIX  SELECTED  NEW  LARGE  VARIETIES. 

Aurora ,  clear  ochre  yellow  ;  very  full  and  fine. 

Golden  Queen  of  England,  golden  canary ;  fine,  full,  and 
incurved. 

Julia  Lagravere,  dark  velvety  crimson  ;  compact  dwarf  habit 
and  free  bloomer. 

Madame  Clos,  beautiful  rose  lilac ;  very  double ;  extra  fine. 

Prince  Albert,  bright  crimson ;  large,  double,  and  a  free 
bloomer. 

Una,  pure  white ;  fine  form  ami  very  large. 

SIX  SELECTED  NEW  POMPONE  VARIETIES. 

Baron  d’ Adsvoaerd,  blush  tipped  with  rosy  lilac;  very  double 
and  fine. 

Esmeralda ,  red,  salmon,  and  orange;  double,  and  a  free 
bloomer. 

Golden  Cedo  Nulli,  golden  yellow,  with  brown  points ;  very 
fine. 

Maid  of  tiarragossa,  rose  and  blush;  free,  double,  and  fine 
habit. 

Miss  Talfourd,  pure  white ;  double  and  fine. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  bright  rose,  lilac,  and  gold  centre ;  very 
fine  and  distinct . 

0.  The  best  time  for  ordering  the  plants  from  a  nursery  is  just 
now.  They  will  either  be  in  flower  or  progressing  towards  it, 
and,  consequently,  their  qualities  can  be  proved  at  once ;  and, 
besides  that,  the  plants  will  afford  abundance  of  cuttings  at  the 
j  time  for  propagating.  They  might,  of  course,  be  ordered  in  tbe 
i  spring,  but  from  the  suffering  by  the  way,  and  not  being  under 
the  care  of  the  cultivator  early,  theywould  not  make  such  good 
specimen  plants  that  season. 

Lastly.  Our  correspondent,  by  what  he  says  in  a  postscript, 
seems  not  to  have  been  successful  in  growing  some  Pompoue 
varieties.  I  think  he  has  injured  his  plants  by  delaying  the  last 
pottiug  till  late  in  July.  He  does  not  say  whether  the  plants 
have  been  plunged  during  the  hot  summer  months.  If  they 
have  not  been  plunged,  the  hot  sun  in  spite  of  all  his  watering 
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would  cause  the  leaves  to  be  small  and  scant,  and  all  the  lower 
ones  to  turn  yellow  and  drop  off,  leaving  the  lower  branches 
naked.  Plants  so  grown  could  never  win  a  prize  at  an  exhibition. 
No  doubt  many  of  our  readers,  as  well  as  “  Z.,”  would  be  glad 
to  know  how  to  grow  specimen  plants  of  these  beautiful  autum¬ 
nal  flowers.  It  will  be  an  appropriate  conclusion  of  this  paper 
to  give  the  result  of  my  experience  in  their  culture. 

Soil.  —  The  Chrysanthemum  being  of  a  free,  gross  habit, 
requires  a  rich,  strong  compost.  Procure  some  green  turf  from 
an  old  pasture,  chop  it  up  and  lay  it  on  a  heap  for  two  months, 
or  longer.  Add  to  it  half  as  much  half-decayed  dung,  and  a 
fourth  of  sandy  peat.  Mix  all  together  well,  but  do  not  sift 
them.  This,  with  other  points  of  culture  attended  to,  will  grow 
them  well. 

Summer  Culture  commences  with  the  first  potting  in  April. 
The  plants  will  then,  or  ought  to  be,  nice  Btocky  plants,  with 
one  stem,  in  four-inch  pots.  Pot  them  without  disturbing  the 
balls  into  six-inch  pots  (Pompones  one  inch  less),  press  the  soil 
firmly  round  the  balls,  and  leave  nearly  an  inch  of  the  pot  un¬ 
filled  up.  This  is  to  hold  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  water  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  entire  mass  of  soil  in  each  pot.  Stop 
each  shoot  severely  in  order  to  get  branches  down  to  the  short 
main  stem.  As  the  shoots  advance  in  growth,  place  a  stick  to 
each  shoot,  so  as  to  spread  them  out  equally  all  round.  Repot 
again  in  May  into  nine-inch  pots  (Pompones  into  six),  and  again 
stop  every  shoot,  tying  them  out  as  before,  and,  finally,  towards 
the  end  of  J une  give  them  their  last  shift  into  their  blooming- 
pots.  Large  varieties  into  eleven-inch  pots,  and  Pompones  into 
eight-inch  pots.  If  the  plants  have  now  plenty  of  shoots  do  not 
stop  them  at  this  shift;  but  if  scanty  of  shoots  part  of  the 
strongest  may  be  topped  to  fill  up  the  plant.  Tie  them  out  again, 
to  keep  the  branches  separate,  so  as  to  form  handsomely-shaped 
bushes.  This  opening-out  of  the  branches  gives  air  to  every  leaf, 
and  preserves  them  green  and  healthy. 

Watering. — Water  ought  to  be  given  most  abundantly 
during  the  whole  season  of  growth.  The  plants  should  never  be 
alloioed  to  flag.  Once  a  week  after  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots 
give  them  a  good  dose  of  liquid  manui’e.  To  still  further  feed 
them  plunge  the  pots  in  May  in  coal  ashes  in  an  open  part  of  the 
garden ;  observing  this,  not  to  crowd  them  at  all  in  such  a  situation, 
let  each  plant  have  plenty  of  air  and  light  on  every  side.  Syringe 
them  in  dry  weather  twice  a-day.  In  showery  weather,  of  course, 
this  is  not  requisite. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  lift  the  pots  out  of  the  ashes ; 
and  if  any  roots  have  protruded  through  the  holes,  just  turn  out 
the  ball,  carefully  drawing  the  roots  through  the  holes  with  the 
ball,  then  drop  the  ball  and  the  extra  roots  into  the  pots  again, 
and  give  a  good  watering.  Let  the  pots  stand  on  the  ash-bed 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  remove  them  into  the  greenhouse,  and 
here  be  very  careful  not  to  crowd  the  plants :  if  you  do,  the  lower 
leaves  will  certainly  drop  off.  In  this  drying  situation  double 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  supply  of  moisture,  with  plenty  of 
fresh  air  dag  and  night ,  in  order  to  keep  them  fresh,  green,  and 
healthy.  Some  attention  now  must  be  paid  to  the  buds.  In 
order  to  give  the  plants  intended  for  exhibition  every  chance  to 
produce  fine,  large  blooms,  the  buds  should  be  thinned,  all  the 
weak  ones  removed  entirely,  and  only  the  best  of  the  strongest 
left  to  bloom.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  every  part  of 
the  bush  has  its  share  of  bloom. 

IVinter  Culture. — This  is  not  a  serious  or  heavy  affair.  As 
soon  as  the  bloom  is  over,  cut  down  the  shoots  and  place  a 
sufficient  stock  of  each  kind  in  a  cool  pit,  giving  just  sufficient 
water  to  keep  the  plants  alive  through  the  winter.  If  any  of 
these  year-old  plants  are  intended  to  be  grown  the  second  season 
no  suckers  should  be  allowed  to  live,  they  must  all  be  destroyed 
as  they  appear,  and  such  plants  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
large  pots,  their  balls  reduced,  and  repotted  in  as  small  pots  as 
they  can  be  put  into ;  then  in  spring  to  have  the  same  treatment 
as  described  above  for  younger  plants. 

Propagation:  bg  Cuttings. — Take  them  off' in  February.  The 
short,  stubby  shoots  make  the  best  cuttings.  Cut  off  the  lower 
leaves  and  insert  the  cuttings  in  five-inch  pots  round  the  sides. 
Fill  the  pots  first  with  pure  sandy  loam,  with  a  thin  layer  of 
sand  on  the  top.  Place  the  cutting-pots  in  heat  covered  with  a 
hand-light,  or,  which  is  better,  on  sand  in  a  frame  set  upon  a 
gentle  hotbed  of  leaves  or  littery  dung,  shading  them  from  the 
sun.  Here  they  will  root  quickly ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted 
pot  them  off  into  small  pots,  replacing  them  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  in  the  frame,  or  under  the  hand-light.  Water  very  mo¬ 
derately  till  the  plants  have  made  roots,  and  fresh  growth",  then 


harden  them  off  gradually,  and  place  them  under  a  cold  frame, 
giving  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather,  and  protection  from  frost  at 
night.  By  this  time  they  will  be  fit  to  operate  upon  as  described 
under  the  head  “summer  culture.”  Old  plants  may  be  used  to 
plant  out  in  the  open  air  in  April.  In  the  north  they  require  to 
be  planted  against  a  south  wall  to  bloom  well. 

Insects. — All  the  above  care  will  be  fruitless  if  the  green  fly  be 
not  kept  under.  It  is  the  only  insect  common  on  these  plants. 
The  usual  old-fashioned  remedy — tobacco  smoke,  is  the  best 
for  destroying  them.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  yet  of 
trying  the  far-famed  Gishurst  Compound  ;  but  I  do  know  that 
tobacco  smoke  well  applied  wrill  effectually  destroy  both  the  green 
and  black  fly.  If  these  insects  appear  on  the  plants  in  the  open 
air,  dip  the  end  of  the  shoots  in  tobacco  water. 

Mildew  sometimes  attacks  the  plants  in  sold,  damp  weather. 
To  destroy  it  dust  the  leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur. — 
T.  Appleby.] 


NEW  BOOK. 


The  Peach  and  Nectarine.* — Every  reader  expects  that 
the  contents  of  a  book  upon  fruit-culture  written  by  two  such 
able  practical  gardeners  will  be  sound  and  useful ;  nor  will  they 
in  this  instance  be  disappointed.  It  is  correct  and  quite  reliable 
in  all  that  it  contains,  though  every  reader  will  wish  that  it 
afforded  more  complete  details,  and  followed  the  tree  year  after 
year,  and  season  after  season,  until  of  full  stature.  It  is  plain  in 
many  sections  that  the  author  left  them  unfinished,  and  that  the 
editor  felt  trammelled  by  what  was  thus  placed  in  his  hands  im¬ 
perfect.  It  is  easier  to  make  a  new  coat  than  to  match  and 
finish  one  begun  and  left  without  enough  of  the  original  cloth  to 
complete  it.  However,  what  is  supplied  is  good,  and  we  give  the 
following  as  a  specimen  of  what  is  furnished  by  author  and 
editor : — 

“  Stocks,  &c. — The  practice  of  budding  upon  the  plum-stock 
is,  no  doubt,  the  best  that  can  be  followed,  particularly  for  such 
trees  as  are  intended  for  the  open  walls,  on  account  of  their 
superior  hardiness.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  may 
mention  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  dwarf  trees  for  walls  are  not 
desirable,  and  for  this  reason  : — The  atmosphere  so  near  the  sur¬ 
face  is  always  some  degrees  colder  than  four  feet  up  the  wTall ; 
consequently,  a  hardier  stock,  say  a  half-standard  plum- stock, 
would  not  be  so  likely  to  suffer  from  the  spring  variations  of 
temperature.  From  whatever  cause  it  may  arise  I  cannot  divine, 
but  I  have  long  observed  that  standard  trees  in  general  succeed 
better  than  dwarfs,  and,  therefore,  I  feel  justified  in  commending 
them. — [I  entirely  coincide  with  the  above  remarks  of  the  author 
with  regard  to  the  superiority  of  standards  over  dwarfs,  having 
long  observed  the  same  to  be  the  case  in  several  places.  I  would 
here  mention  a  plan  which  I  consider  very  desirable  to  be  adopted 
with  the  stems  of  standard  trees  against  walls,  and  from  ex¬ 
perience  I  feel  satisfied  that  it  is  a  good  plan,  and  that  is  to  cover 
the  stems  with  neatly  twisted  hay-bands  from  the  time  they  are 
planted.  1  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  by  affording  them 
this  protection  from  the  sun  in  summer ,  and  the  frost  in  winter, 
they  will  increase  to  quite  double  the  size  they  would  attain 
without  that  protection.  That  the  stems  of  standard  trees 
against  walls  do  often  become  hide-bound  we  well  know,  and  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  the  above  practice  will  be  found  a  great 
preventive  of  that  evil.”] 
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A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  Cultivated  bg  Thomas 
Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth ,  Herts ,  1859. — Like  Mr.  Rivers’  former 
Catalogues  this  contains  copious  notes  on  the  descriptions  and 
mode  of  culture  of  the  different  varieties  of  fruit,  and  w'e  observe 
in  it  many  new  varieties  which  have  not  been  offered  before. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Selected  Roses  Cultivated  bg 
Thomas  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  1859 — 60  embraces  all 
the  best  varieties  of  this  charming  flower,  of  which  there  are  full 
descriptions  of  their  several  qualities. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  Selection  of  Roses  Cultivated  bg 
A.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  Herts. — In  addition  to  excellent 
descriptions  of  the  form  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  we  have  in 
this  Catalogue  an  account  of  the  habit  of  growth  of  each  variety, 


i  *  The  Culture  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine.  ByG.M'Ewen,  Edited  and 
i  enlarged  by  J.  Cox.  London:  Groonibridge  and  Sons. 
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which  will  greatly  aid  cultivators  in  the  arrangement  of  their  | 
Rose-beds. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Selected  Moses  Cultivated  bp  John 
Cranston,  King's  Acre,  Hereford. — This  is  also  an  excellent 
Catalogue,  arranged  with  great  care,  and  well  got  up. 

Catalogue  et  Prix  Courant  des  Yegefaux  disponsibles  pour 
Vautomne  1859  au  priniemps  1860. — This  is  a  Catalogue  of 
general  nursery  stock  offered  for  sale  at  the  respectable  nursery 
establishment  of  Mess.  Lefevre,  Pere  et  fils,  Mortefontaine, 
Chapelle-en-Serral  (.Oise),  France. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Floating  Light  ik  a  Hotbed  (S.  Wood).— This  is  to  help  in  excluding 
frost  during  severe  weather.  One,  two,  or  three  saucers  containing  water, 
and  Colza  oil  floating  on  its  top,  may  be  placed  in  different  parts  within 
the  frame.  A  slice  of  cork  with  a  piece  of  tin  tube  through  it,  and  a  piece 
of  cotton  for  a  wick  in  the  tube,  are  placed  on  the  oil  and  the  cotton  lighted 
at  night.  Take  care  that  the  lower  end  of  the  wick  does  not  touch  the 
water.  This  is  prevented  by  having  a  sufficiency  of  oil  always  in  the 
saucers.  Ventilation  must  be  well  attended  to. 

Lawk,  &c.  (A.  2?.). — If  you  have  good  turf  near,  that  is  the  most  ex¬ 
peditious  mode  of  forming  a  lawn.  There  is  no  great  art  in  levelling  the 
ground  ;  the  chief  care  is  to  have  it  rolled  equally  solid  all  over.  A 
labourer  can  do  it  under  your  superintendence.  Buy  our  “  Garden 
Manual,”  at  p.  135  you  will  And  full  directions.  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas  will  grow  very  well  in  a  clay  soil,  especially  if  you  dig  into  it 
charred  rubbish,  the  bottom  of  a  wooilstack,  and  rotten  sawdust.  Do  not 
add  chalk  or  lime  rubbish.  It  is  death  to  them.  We  have  not  yet  suffi¬ 
cient  experience  of  “  lawns  without  mowing  ”  to  justify  our  recommend¬ 
ing  that  at  present.  If  the  Spergula  prove  permanent,  it  will  entirely 
supersede  Grass.  Not  knowing  the  kinds,  nor  the  soil,  we  cannot  say  why 
Nectarines  do  not  ripen  on  your  south  wall.  We  should  think  the  roots 
have  descended  deeply. 

Gf.nebal  Index  (C.  M.,  Black  Bock). — Very  numerous  have  been  tho 
applications  for  this,  but  upon  beginning  its  preparation  we  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  sell  it  for  a  shilling  as  proposed.  It  could  not  cost  less  than 
three  times  that  amount,  and  probably  somewhat  more. 

Cost  of  Propagating  Pit  ( W.  P.  H.  B.).—  We  never  give  such 
estimates,  for  prices  must  vary  with  localities.  Show  a  plan  to  two 
builders,  and  get  their  estimates.  You  will  see  from  an  advertisement 
last  week  what  can  be  done  in  the  heating  way  for  ten  pounds. 

Aquaria  Iron-frames  (D.  S.  R.). — Write  to  one  or  more  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  horticultural  iron-work  who  advertise  in  our  columns. 

Hawthorn  (Inquirer). — The  meaning  of  this  name  is  literally  Hedge- 
Thorn.  Han-,  pronounced  haigh  in  the  north,  Ha-ha,  and  hedge  are  all 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  Hag,  a  hedge. 

Roseiy  (An  Old  Gardener). — We  never  yet  saw  a  garden  which  had 
not  a  rosery  in  it  as  part  of  itself;  therefore,  there  must  have  been  as 
many  styles  of  roseries  as  there  are  styles  of  gardens,  and  all  that  wc 
require  to  be  able  to  give  any  one  this  “  positive  boon,”  is  the  plan  and 
section  of  his  or  her  present  garden.  Send  us  up  your  plan,  and  by 
next  month  you  shall  have  what  you  need. 

Bulbs  (Bose).— There  is  no  Nerine  Fothergillii.  None  of  that  genus,  or 
allied  genera,  were  called  After  the  good  Doctor  Fothergill.  Nerine 
venusta  is  the  head  of  the  Guernsey  Lily  section  of  the  family.  It  should 
be  now  in  bloom,  and  the  leaves  just  above  the  soil,  and  it  must  be  kept 
growing,  and  almost  in  the  open  air  all  the  winter,  free  from  frost,  and  it 
will  cast  its  leaves  early  in  June.  No  treatment  can  alter  any  Nerine  from 
growing  in  winter,  and  resting  in  summer,  and  they  all  bloom  in  the 
autumn,  before,  or  with  the  rise  of  the  leaf.  Amaryllis  aulica  is  far  from 
being  an  Amaryllis,  and  much  farther  from  the  Amaryllis  treatment.  Its 
times  of  growing  and  blooming  may  be  altered  to  suit  convenience,  while 
Amaryllis  is  absolute  in  these  habits.  Aulica  is  a  fine  stove  bulb,  and  if  it 
is  now  going  to  rest,  all  the  better  ;  let  it  rest  till  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
venience  of  a  hotbed  comes  round  in  the  spring,  then  the  treatment  is 
the  same  as  for  a  Cockscomb,  till  it  is  out  of  bloom,  and  a  free  growth  in  a 
spent  hotbed  all  the  summer,  will  cause  it  to  rest  in  winter.  Vallota 
purpurea  is  a  hardy  greenhouse  evergreen  bulb.  Amaryllis  formo - 
sissima,  to  be  now,  and  always  in  October,  dried  oft',  and  to  be  kept  dry 
till  there  i*  a  hotbed  ready  in  March  to  start  it,  or  in  default  of  one,  to  the 
end  of  April ;  then  to  plant  in  the  open  ground,  or  in  a  pot ;  and  after  the 
flowering  is  over  to  be  planted  out.  Formosissima  should  never  be 
seen  in  a  pot  from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  end  of  October,  when  it 
must  be  put  to  rest.  But  with' plenty  of  bulbs,  one  could  force  it  to  bloom 
from  February  till  it  comes  naturally  in  May  in  the  open  ground.  The 
Lilium  lancifoliums  may  rest  as  they  are  till  February,  and  Tritoma 
ucaria  should  be  planted  out  at  once  where  it  is  to  bloom. 

Pampas  Grass. — We  are  desirous  to  put  the  progress  of  the  Pampas 
Grass  upon  record,  and  would  thank  subscribers  to  send  us  short  notices 
of  the  age,  height,  and  number  of  flower-spikes  of  their  plants,  with  their 
ages  and  treatment,  as  to  kind  of  soil,  exposure,  and  watering. 

Beutzia  sanguinea  ( J .  (?.).— It  was  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Perry,  Exotic  Nursery,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  Messrs. 
Veiteh  now  have  that  Nursery. 

Gardenino  Work  (H.  TV.  J.,  Preston).— The  Cottage  Gardeners' 
Dictionary  will  give  you  the  information  you  need.  Its  price  is  eight  or 
nine  shillings. 

Bambcsa  gracilis  ( IV.  L.  N.).— That  Bambusa  is  hardy  in  the  climate 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Belfast ;  but  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  a  very  tender  subject  where  your  question  was  raised.  No  one 
could  answer  that  question  properly,  the  part  of  the  world  for  it  being  not 
given.  What  the  cultivation,  or  how  it  would  look  on  a  lawn,  depends  so 
entirely  upon  what  country  or  kingdom  in  which  it  is  to  be  so  used,  that  we 
(jure  not  even  suggest  how,  But  in  all  parts  of  Briffiin  it  would  look  better 


near  warter,  rocks,  ruins,  broken  grounds,  as  valleys,  dingles,  and  high 
banks ;  also,  next  best,  at  the  edgings  of  lawns,  next  to  deep-shaded 
plantations.  With  us,  such  a  reed  standing  out  on  the  grass  would  have 
no  meaning. 

Latino-out  Ground  (An  Old  Subscriber). — There  is  no  better  book  on 
this  subject  than  Mr.  Kemp’s  “  How  to  lay  out  a  Garden.”  It  is  written 
by  one  of  our  first  landscape  gardeners  in  a  style  that  anybody  can  under¬ 
stand.  It  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  with  designs,  and  is  very  moderate 
in  price. 

Heating  Apparatus  (G.  Boltin is).— We  cannot  see  through  the  adap- 
!  tation  of  your  plan,  though  we  admire  the  ingenuity  and  the  search  after 
j  preventives.  If  f.  is  to  be  the  regulator  of  the  hatching  machine,  or  any 
other  contrivance  for  heating,  its  regulating  power  would  soon  he  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  self-acting  lever  wa  have  little  faith  in  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  The  water  must  be  hot  indeed,  if  that  at  d,  or  c  either,  were  180°. 
Tt  could  hardly  take  place  unless  with  a  tremendous  coal  fire  beneath  a  boiler 
that  had  only  a  few  feet  of  pipe  to  heat.  We  think  the  whole  affair  would  be 
simplified  by  having  a  cistern  connected  with  both  top  and  bottom  pipe  by 
means  of  stop  cocks.  Open  these  and  the  cistern  will  be  heated  to  the 
requisite  degree.  Shut  them  and  it  will  continue  at  that  degree  for  some 
time.  The  circulation  will  continue  in  the  pipes  though  shut  off  from 
the  cistern.  Open  the  connection,  and  again  an  equalisation  of  temperature 
will,  ere  long,  take  place,  to  be  regulated  to  a  nicety  by  the  stop  cock. 
A  hitch  in  a  self-acting  lever  might  do  no  end  of  mischief. 

Pelargoniums  —  Seedling  Datura  Wight ii  (21.  M.  P.).— You  have 
received  three  dozen  of  third-rate  Pelargoniums.  They  were  all  of 
them,  however,  the  best  of  their  day.  Keep  Pearl,  Plectra,  Hark 
Antony,  Hernrionie,  Virgin  Queen,  Othello,  Cassandra,  Mayoress,  and 
Sarah  Jane,  and  you  will  have  all  the  best  colours  and  best  flowers. 
Virgin  Queen  is  the  oldest  of  the  present  race,  and  yet  it  is  in  the  show- 
stands  of  the  best  growers  to  the  present  day ;  but  Pearl  is  much  the  better 
white  of  the  two,  and  Pearl  is  still  as  good’ as  any  of  the  now  whites  You 
are  quite  right ;  ten  good  plants  of  ten  kinds  of  goad  Pelargoniums  are 
better  than  one  hundred  plants,  and  one  of  a  kind,  no  matter  how  good 
some  of  them  might  be.  These  selections  make  up  the  secret  of  success  in 
gardening.  Keep  the  Datura  Wrightii  by  all  means,  and  turn  it  out  of 
the  pot  in  good  soil  by  the  end  of  May.  Something  in  the  air,  or  at  the 
roots,  caused  the  buds  to  drop,  hut  drop  it  out  of  the  pot  and  it  will 
soon  fight  its  way  to  all  its  honours.  The  Achimenes  keep  better  in  the 
old  soil  in  a  warm  place.  We  have  not  yet  heard  from  Mr.  Beaton  about 
them.  Much  depends  on  the  “roots ”’one  begins  with.  If  the  plants 
were  of  this  season,  and  from  cuttings,  you  will  lose  every  one  of  them, 
as  the  substance  of  the  roots  Is  not  enough  to  hold  out  so  long. 

Lapaqeria  rosea  (J.  B.  B.). — This  plant  has  not  the  smallest  chance  of 
living  out  one  whole  season  in  a  rich  loamy  border  of  six  years  standing, 
and  already  in  the  full  possession  of  the  roots  of  three  of  the  most  vora¬ 
cious  climbers  under  the  sun.  Here  is  just  a  case  in  point,  where  the  most 
promising  young  gardeners  lose  their  places  and  their  characters  for  the 
simple  reason  of  minding  the  promptings  of  the  “governor  against  their 
better  judgment.”  Do  as  you  suggest  with  Lapageria,  and  none  can  do 
better.  Your  plants  are  Plumbago  Larpenta  and  Aster  inultiflorus. 

Name  of  Aster  (A.  ill.  B.). — Your  Aster  is  the  A.  Hindus  of  the  very 
large  collection  of  A  sters  that  used  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bagster,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.  It  is  in  our  lists  called  A.  multi- 
floras. 

Names  of  Ff.rns  ( IF.  B.  Hayward). — 1.  Lastraa  filix-mas  v.  paleaeea. 
2.  L.f.  rn.  v.  incisa ,  3.  L.  dilatata,  a  variety.  4.  Scolopcndrium  vulgare 
v.  crenata-lobatum.  5.  Cystopteris  fragilis,  a  variety.  6,  7,  and  8  are 
all  Polypodium  Bobertianum. 

Names  of  Plants  (Budolphus). — It  is  impossible  to  be  certain  what  your 
plants  are  without  better  specimens  being  sent.  The  larger  leaf  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  Picridium  vulgare,  and  the  small  tip  of  the  shoot  bears 
some  resemblance  to  oneof  the  Hibbertia  grossulariaflolia.  (  Warrington). 
—Your  plant  is  the  Atropa  physaloides  of  Linnaeus,  and  is  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Nicandra  physaloides,  or  blue-flowered  Nicandra. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPER’S  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

November  18th  and  19th.  West  of  Scotland  Ornithological  Asso¬ 
ciation  (Pigeons  and  Canary  Birds).  Sec..  Thos.  Buchanan,  74,  Argyle 
Street,  Glasgow.  Entries  close  the  7th  of  November. 

November  19th  to  23rd.  Crystal  Palace.  (Canaries  and  British  and 
Foreign  Cage  Birds).  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton. 

November  28th,  29th,  and  30th,  and  December  1st.  Birmingham.  Sec., 
Mr.  J.  Morgan,  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham. 

December  28th  and  29tli.  Poulton-le-Fyldk.  Sec.,  J.  S.  Butler. 
January  7th,  1860.  Bradford.  Single  Cock  Show.  Sees.,  Mr.  Hardy, 
Prince  of  Wales  Inn,  Bowling  Old  Lane,  and  Mr.  E.  Blackbrougii, 
Black  Bull  Inn,  Ive  Gate,  Bradford. 

February  11th  to  15th,  1860.  Crystal  Palace  (Poultry  and  Pigeons). 
Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton.  Entries  close  Jan.  14th. 

N.B. — Secretaries  will  oblige  as  by  sending  early  Coptics  of  their  lists. 


WORCESTER  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange  on  the  11th,  12th, 
and  13th  inst.,  and  no  building  can  be  better  calculated  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  a  large,  square,  and  lofty  building,  entirely  lighted 
from  the  top.  It  can  accommodate  almost  any  number  of  pen*  ; 
and  while  there  is  every  necessary  ventilation,  no  draught  is 
possible.  In  most  cases  the  pens  were  placed  in  single  rows  on 
tressles ;  and  when  we  say  the  Committee  included  practised 
names  of  note,  like  Messrs.  Archer,  Wakefield,  and  others,  we 
shall  give  assurance  that  everything  was  arranged  for  the  comfort, 
not  only  of  visitors,  hut  of  birds.  We  know  of  no  Show  more 
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deserving  of  support  than  this,  from  the  completeness  of  all  the 
arrangements  and  the  punctuality  with  which  the  .birds  were 
returned.  An  example  of  liberality  was  also  set  by  Mr.  Kerr,  the 
proprietor  of  the  celebrated  China  Worts,  which  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously  followed  by  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  any  manu¬ 
facture  peculiar  to  the  locality  in  winch  a  Show  is  held.  This 
gentleman  gave  a  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  vase  as  the  first 
prize  in  the  Dorking  class.  He  Iras  signified  his  intention  of 
offering  one  next  year  for  competition  by  Game  fowls. 

Worcestershire  is  a  Game  county,  and  it  will  not,  therefore, 
be  surprising  to  find  there  were  nineteen  entries  of  Black-breasted 
and  other  Reds.  It  was  an  excellent  class,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  Mrs.  Sewell  repeated  her  Crystal  Palace  exploit  by 
taking  first  and  second  prizes.  Mr.  Archer’s  third-prize  pen 
was  a  notable  one,  but  the  birds  were  in  moult.  The  prize-list 
showed  how  numerous  were  the  commendations.  We  have  two 
things  to  notice — first,  that,  although  being  a  Chicken  Show,  it 
is  not  necessary  cocks  should  be  dubbed ;  yet,  if  this  operation 
have  not  taken  place,  they  show  at  disadvantage  against  those  that 
have  lost  all  ornament ’or  superfluity  as  the  opinion  maybe. 
The  other  is,  a  defect  that  seems  gradually  creeping  in,  especially 
among  the  Black-breasted  Reds,  of  showing  birds  that  we  can 
only  designate  as  squirrel-tailed,  inasmuch  as  that  appendage  is 
carried  upward  and  forward  over  the  back.  The  competition  in 
these  classes  is  now  becoming  so  great,  that  exhibitors  must 
watch  their  birds,  to  detect  anything  that  may  be  dangerous  to 
success.  The  competition  was  small  in  Duckwings  and  other 
varieties ;  but  in  the  latter  we  were  glad  to  observe  a  pen  of  the 
old  Piles — such  birds  as  we  have  not  seen  for  many  years. 

Dorkings  next  claim  our  notice ;  and  here  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Kerr’s  liberality  was  visible,  as  it  brought  twenty-eight  splendid 
pens,  belonging  to  all  our  best  breeders,  to  compete  for  it.  Of 
these,  fifteen  appeared  in  the  prize-list.  The  well-contested 
reward  fell  to  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon,  and  especial  mention  is 
deserved  by  Lord  Sandon  and  Mrs.  Pettat,  who  were  second  and 
third.  The  White  Dorkings  were  not  so  good  as  usual ;  we 
missed  Mr.  Allsop,  who  has  usually  been  very  successful  in  this 
class. 

The  Spanish  were  meritorious,  as  will  he  seen  by  the  success¬ 
ful  names,  and  the  birds  were  shown  in  excellent  condition. 

Cochin-Chinas  were  excellent,  although  some  of  the  chickens 
were  moulting,  especially  the  cocks.  We  think  the  improvement 
in  these  birds  is  progressive,  and  there  is  an  approach  now  to  the 
beautiful  hens  and  pullets  for  which  formerly  Mr,  Andrews  was 
so  famous.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to  find  that  in  the  Grouse  and 
Partridge  class  there  were  few  or  no  yellow'  breasts  among  the 
cocks.  We  should  be  glad  if  we  could  say  the  same  of  the 
pullets ;  hut  the  yellow  tinge  still  predominates  more  than  it 
should.  We  need  hardly  say  there  were  good  White  birds. 
Mrs.  Herbert  has  identified  Worcester  with  this  breed.  We 
were  glad  to  see  this  lady  was  a  prize-taker,  although  only  the 
second.  It  is,  however,  no  discredit  to  be  beaten  by  one’s  own 
birds. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  Pencilled  Hamburghs.  Judging 
from  the  past,  we  were  led  to  expect  a  great  display  of  these 
birds,  but  were  disappointed.  The  Golden  were  better  than  the 
Silver,  but  neither  were  good.  When  we  look  at  these  birds  we 
are  led  to  think  of  the  man  who,  finding  his  blanket  did  not 
cover  his  shoulders,  attempted  to  lengthen  it  by  cutting  off  the 
bottom  and  joining  it  at  the  top.  Thus  every  year  in  these 
birds  we  have  an  improvement,  but  it  is  purchased  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  some  other  merit.  Pencilled  tails  have  been  gained  by 
giving  up  clear  hackles.  The  rich  dark  colours  of  the  Golden 
cock  have  been  neutralised  as  a  point  by  black  tails.  Very  clear 
hackles  and  white  deaf  ears  by  faint  and  indistinct  pencillings. 
Messrs.  Archer  and  Worrall  showed  us  perfect  birds  two  years 
ago,  but  success  spoiled  them.  We  trust  they  will  set  to  work 
again.  The  Golden  and  Silver-spangled  were  unusually  good. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Polands ;  aud  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  Mrs.  Pettat  took  first  and  second  prizes  in  both  classes. 
The  Black  Polands  were  also  excellent.  We  trust  next  year 
there  will  be  a  Brahma  class  :  now  they  were  perforce  content,  to 
appear  among  the  varieties.  Mr.  Botham  took  the  prize  with  a 
very  handsome  pen. 

The  Turkeys  were  excellent  in  size,  purity,  and  condition. 
We  need  hardly  say  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Williams  were  first  and 
second  for  Geese — they  are  so  everywhere.  It  will,  however,  be 
curious  to  note  that  such  practised  exhibitors  in  Aylesbury  Ducks 
as  Mrs.  Seamons  and  Mr.  Fowler  should  each  have  a  pen  dis¬ 
qualified  for  yellow'  bills  ;  but  it  was  so.  They  had  then  to  com¬ 


pete  with  their  other  pens;  and  the  usual  result — Mr.  Fowler 
first,  Mrs.  Seamons  second.  They  were  not  so  heavy  as  the 
others,  weighing  20h  lbs.  and  19  i  lbs.  The  Rouen  Ducks  were 
a  most  superior  class.  Mr.  Fowler  was  first  aud  second.  His 
birds  were  perfect  and  weighed  18  and  37  lbs.  Miss  S.  Perkins 
took  both  prizes  for  other  varieties  with  Buenos  Avrean  and 
White  Cali. 

The  next  class  brought  us  among  the  land  birds  again, — Game 
Bantams.  Twenty  entries  of  singularly  beautiful  birds.  This 
breed  is  now  well  established  and  understood,  and  we  confess  we 
are  great  admirers  of  it.  The  Duckwings  were  the  weakest  in 
numbers  and  quality.  The  Gold  and  Silver  were  not  numerous, 
nor  were  the  Black  and  White. 

Sweepstakes,  Game  Cocks. — Twenty  picked  birds  of  the  best 
strains  in  England  entered  the  lists  and  made  a  noble  display. 
After  much  competition  Mr.  Archer  took  first  prize  with  an 
unusually  good  Brown-breasted  Red.  We  do  not  think  this  is 
the  last  prize  lie  will  win.  Mr.  Horton  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Moss  third.  The  last  bird  was  a  very  good  one,  but  his  condition 
was  not  equal  to  the  others.  Messrs.  Rodbard,  Peters,  and 
I  Tomlinson  were  successful  for  Spanish,  Dorking,  and  Cochin 
|  China  cocks.  All  these  birds  were  capital.  Colonel  Clowes  for 
Poland,  and  Mr.  Carter  for  Pencilled  Hamburghs,  also  very  good. 

Then,  to  conclude,  the  Game  Bantam  Cock  class.  Seventeen 
entries.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  many  of  these 
birds ;  and  we  were  glad  to  see  the  adults  as  small,  smart,  and 
clean-feathered  as  their  younger  competitors.  Messrs.  Rodbard, 
Camm,  and  Burgess  may  be  proud  of  their  success. 

This  brings  us  to  the  close.  We  rank  the  Worcester  meeting 
of  1859  among  the  pleasantest  we  have  attended.  We  were  also 
pleased  to  find  the  increase  there  unquestionably  is  in  the  love  of 
the  pursuit.  Setting  aside  the  smaller  meetings,  every  one  was 
full  of  talk  and  preparation  for  the  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and 
Crystal  Palace  Shows.  All,  ourselves  included,  heartily  thanked 
the  Committee  for  the  treat  they  had  afforded  us,  turned  our 
backs  on  the  Show  with  regret,  somewhat  alleviated  by  the 
assurance  of  our  urbane  and  indefatigable  friend,  Mr.  Griffiths, 
the  Secretary,  that  he  hoped  to  see  us  next  year. 


The  J udges  were  Mr.  Bailv  and  the  Rev.  R.  Pulleine. 


PLUMAGE  OF  DUCKWINGED  GAME  COCK. 


Being  an  amateur  breeder  of  that  noble  bird,  tbe  Game  cock, 
from  my  infancy,  likewise  being  descended  from  a  line  of  ancestry 
zealous  in  the  same  fancy,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  possess  a  little 
more  knowledge  than  most  breeders  of  the  present  time  that 
breed  them  exclusively  for  exhibition. 

I  have  noticed  a  growing  controversy  amongst  exhibitors,  also 
in  the  columns  of  your  paper,  with  respect  to  the  Duekwing 
Game  Cock.  That  name  is  too  meagre  for  them,  because  there 
are  two  distinct  varieties.  What  your  correspondents  call  “  the 
maroon  or  copper-back,”  should  be  called  a  “Black-breasted 
Birchin  Duckwing.”  A  Silver  should  be  styled  “  Black-breasted 
Silver  Duck  wing  Grey.” 

I  always  give  the  preference  to  the  Birchin  Duckwing,  because 
!  lie  is,  in  general,  the  shortest  and  best  feathered.  The  Silver  is 
i  longer  in  feather,  soft,  and  woolly. 

!  If  you  think  this  information  will  he  of  any  service  to  your 
1  correspondent  “One  Wavering  between  Two  Opinions,” 

;  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  publish  it. — D.  P.,  Httll,  Yorkshire. 


PURITY  OF  COLOUR  IN  GAME  FOWLS. 


I  perceive  that  my  remarks  respecting  the  colour  of  Duck¬ 
wing  Game  have  drawn  the  attention  of  some  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents;  and  I  am  pleased  to  find  such  is  the  case,  as  from  a 
fair  discussion  of  the  subject  good  must  necessarily  arise,  and 
i  most  likely  the  truth  will  be  elicited. 

In  Tue  Cottage  Gardener,  of  October  the  11th,  the 
“  Purchaser  op  tiie  Bird  ”  asks,  “  Is  it  possible  that  I  object 
to  copper,  or  maroon-back,  as  a  defect  in  a  Duckwing?  In 
i  reply,  I  answer,  I  do  object  to  such  as  a  Duckwing. 

In  your  editorial  note  you  say,  “  We  consider  the  copper- 
saddle  quite  correct.”  Now,  with  your  choice,  or  preference,  L 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  I  submit  the  question  to  the  common 
sense  of  fanciers.  Can  a  Duekwing,  hearing  in  its  colour  the 
marks  of  mixture  with  the  Beds,  be  considered  a  pure  or  un- 
mixed  colour,  any  more  than  a  white  fowl  having  red  on  the 
back  could  be  called  a  pure  or  unmixed  white?  To  Mr.  C.  G. 
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Read,  T  voply,  lie  lias  misunderstood  me — a  mixed  or  impure 
colour  may  be  equally  a  pure-bred  Game  fowl,  still  not  a  pure  i 
colour;  and,  I  admit,  that  symmetrical  elegance  and  high  ! 
animal  courage,  are  the  properties  of  all  sub-varieties  of  Game 
fowls ,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  purity  of  colour.  1! is  old  1 
woodman  might  have  backed  his  favourite  lied  lltick wings  in 
the  cock-pit,  and  in  the  main  come  off  without  much  loss ;  but 
that  would  not  prove  Red  Duckwing  to  be  an  unmixed  colour. 
However,  his  illiterate  old  woodman  would  have  been  the  last 
person  I  should  have  applied  to,  to  solve  a  question  in  the  j 
natural  history  of  Game  fowls. 

Your  editorial  remarks  on  my  reply  to  “  One  Wavering 
between  Twp  Opinions,”  at  p.  30,  are  not  to  the  point.  I 
have  never  stated  that  colour  was  indicative  of  purity  of  breed. 
What  I  did  state,  and  what  1  maintain  is,  that  a  mixed  colour 
is  not  a  pure  colour.  Because  the  copper-saddled  Duckwings 
are  more  numerous  than  the  clear-backed  Duckwings,  does  not 
in  any  way  prove  the  former  to  be  unmixed  colours. 

Again,  you  say,  “  The  manner  in  which  they  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  is  immaterial ;  ”  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  of  great 
importance,  for  a  bird  produced  between  a  Duckwing  and  a 
Red  cannot  consistently  be  liehl  as  a  pure  Duekwing. 

I  cannot,  however,  conclude  this  without  noticing  your  candid 
acknowledgement  of  your  error  respecting  the  impropriety  of 
the  term  Brassywinged  Blue,  as  applied  to  a  Red  Dun.  We 
are  all  liable  to  make  a  mistake,  but  it  is  not  every  one  that  will 
admit  it;  and  I  trust  when  you  have  reconsidered  the  case  re¬ 
specting  the  Duckwings,  you  will  not  again  misinterpret  me, 
but  acknowledge  that  a  bird  bred  from  a  Red  and  a  Duckwing 
canuot  be  a  pure  colour. 

I  fear  some  of  those  who  may  write  on  this  subject  having 
Red  Duckwings  may  be  personally  interested  ;  but  to  such  I  say, 
enjoy  your  own  choice,  I  am  no  judge  of  other  men’s  fancies  or 
preferences  :  all  I  say  is,  that  a  mixed  colour  is  not  a  pure  colour. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  so  plain,  that  I  am  surprised  any  one 
should  attempt  to  dispute  it. — B.  P.  Brent. 


SADDLE  OF  DUCK  WINGED  GAME  COCKS. 

Having  written  the  paper  on  Duckwings  signed  “  One  Water¬ 
ing-  between  Two  Obinions,”  I  must  tender  my  best  thanks  to 
Mr.  Read  for  his  interesting  correspondence.  Sure  am  I  that  . 
neither  Mr.  Read  nor  myself  will  ever  take  advantages  of  the  in-  | 
lierent  pugilistic  propensities  of  the  Game  cock.  Yet  I  must 
confess  that  the  old  woodman  touched  a  responsive  chord  in  my 
breast,  as  well  as  in  his,  when  he  praised  the  “  warmint  look  ”  of 
Game  fowl.  Still,  however,  I  cannot  let  him  off  with  the  idea  that 
Silver-saddles  wholly  want  that  look.  The  cocks  which  I  have 
seen,  I  must  confess,  are  a  little  clumsy,  still  very  beautiful ; 
the  hens  are  out-and-out  gems.  For  my  own  part  I  prefer  the 
copper  to  the  silver  saddle ;  hut,  like  Mr.  Brent,  I  know  for  a 
fact  that  they  can  be  produced  from  a  Black-breasted  Red  cock 
and  the  so-called  Silver-saddled  Duckwinged  Game  ben  ;  I 
thought  they  were  a  cross — that  was  my  only  objection  to  them. 

I  have  seen  asli-coloured  hens  matched  with  the  Copper-saddles. 
How  could  that  bo  ? — H.  M.,  Glasgow. 

[It  will  be  tedious  as  a  tlirice-told  tale  when  we  repeat  that 
the  Copper-saddled  Duckwings  are  a  true  and  pure  breed,  and 
an  old  one.  It  proves  nothing  to  say  they  may  be  produced  by 
a  cross  between  a  Black-red  and  a  Silver  Duekwing.  We  know 
almost  any  bird  may  be  made,  but  they  will  not  reproduce  their 
like.  The  manufactured  birds  of  which  you  speak  will  breed 
Silvers  and  Black-reds,  some  few  Duckwings ;  but  the  true 
Copper-saddle  never  throws  back  to  a  Silver.  We  have  seen 
yards  full,  all  true  to  a  feather,  and  they  have  been  so  for 
generations.  Look  at  the  old  cockfighting  pictures  as  the 
pictures  of  Game  cocks  :  you  will  find  the  Copper-saddle ;  and 
they  are  true  and  good  in  the  pit  as  they  are  handsome  in  the 
yard.  The  hens  you  mention  were  probably  a  desirable  cross  for 
fighting  purposes.] 


APIARIAN  NOTES.— No.  IV. 

NOVEMBER. 

Mr  Honey-Harvest. — In  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  Oct.  j 
11th  a  correspondent,  “B.  B.,”  has  favoured  us  with  the  results  : 
of  his  experience  as  to  the  honey -harvest  of  this  and  of  past  | 
seasons.  Such  reports  are  highly  interesting  and  useful ;  and  I 
hope  that  other  apiarians  will  follow  so  good  an  example,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  draw  comparisons  between  various  districts. 


Having  promised  the  Editor  n  paper  on  this  subject,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  carry  out  my  intention  without  further  delay ; 
and  “  B.  B.”  will  see,  either  that  his  district  is  a  poor  one,  or 
that  there  is  some  radical  defect  in  his  mode  of  management. 
His  statement  leads  me  to  infer  that  the  bee-pasturage  of  the 
district  is  the  most  at  fault.  My  apiary  at  the  commencement  of 
this  vear  consisted  of  nine  stocks  in  various  kinds  of  hives — all, 
with*  two  exceptions,  strong  and  prosperous.  These  were  subse¬ 
quently  increased  to  sixteen  hives  by  the  addition  of  swarms, 
either  purchased  or  from  my  own  colonies.  Below  I  give  the 
results  of  each  separately  : — 


ESTABLISHED  STOCKS. 


No. 

Description. 

Remarks. 

Nett  wht. 
taken. 

1 

2 

4 

G 

i 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Cottage  hive... 
Cottage  hive... 
Flat-top  straw 

Box  hive  . 

Adjuster  hive 
Cottage  hive... 

Flat  straw  hive 

Cottage  hive... 

Cottage  hive... 

' 

Nethered,  Taylor’s  plan . 

Bees  driven  out  for  artificial  swarm . 

Stewarton  Supers  two  boxes  (also  threw 

off  a  fine  swarm)  . 

Straw  hive  and  brood  comb  of  No.  2,  put 

on  after  bees  were  driven  out . 

One  super  of  purest  possible  honeycomb... 
Swarming  being  delayed,  a  nadir  was 

jriven  . 

(  Stewarton  super— -pure honey  39 lbs....  . 
Nether  box  of  No.  1  put  on  as  a  super  ' 

(  and  sent  to  the  heath,  1[  lbs . ) 

Bell-glass  (also  threw  a  swarm) . 

(  1st.  Octagonal  glass  box  28  lbs . ) 

[2nd.  Do.  do.  17  lbs . )' 

lbs.  ozs. 
11  0 
o  o 

21  0 

15  0 

52  0 

8  8 

40  8 

15  0 

45  0 

211  0 

NEW  SWARMS. 

No. 

Description. 

Remarks. 

Nett  wht. 
taken. 

lbs.  ozs. 

2 

Stewarton  box 

Artificial  swarm.  Bars  removed.  (Since 

• 

filled  up,  and  stocked  with  a  Ligurian 

queen)  . 

8  8 

3 

Globe  ohserva- 

tory . 

Very  heavy.......  .  . 

0  0 

5 . 

Stewarton  box 

Bars  removed.  (Since  filled  up)  . 

4  8 

12 

Cottage  hive... 

Purchased  swarm.  Octagon  glass  from 

the  top.  Beautiful  comb  . 

25  0 

13 

Cottage  hive... 

Purchased  swarm  ;  a  very  small  one  ;  now 

very  strong  and  heavy  . 

0  0 

14 

Unicomb  oh- 

servatorvhiveiA  moveable  top  of.  Single  comb  taken . 

6  0 

15 

Stewarton  box 

Swarm  from  No.  10.  Bars  removed. 

Empty  spaces  filled  up  . 

G  0 

16 

Cottage  hive... 

Late  swarm  from  No.  4,  June  22nd.  In- 

creased  221hs.  nett  in  four  weeks’  work... 

0  0 

50  Q 

. 

Net  weight  taken  from  swarms .  50  lbs. 

,,  „  ,,  old  stocks .  211 

Honey  from  No.  6.  Bees  driven  and  united  22 


283 

With  one  exception  all  the  hives  remain  very  strong  and  heavy. 

From  the  above  total  of  283  lbs.  must  be  deducted  15  lbs.  of 
dark  run  honey,  taken  from  No.  G,  and  given  partly  to  No.  11, 
to  enable  the  bees  to  seal  up  some  cells  which  were  filled,  but 
remained  unclosed  in  the  second  super  at  the  end  of  August, 
and  partly  to  No.  4,  which,  owing  to  its  throwing  off  a  fine 
swarm,  as  well  as  filling  a  super  of  24  lbs.  weight,  was  rather 
impoverished. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  honey  taken  was  of  a  remarkably' 
fine  quality,  particularly  that  which  was  collected  subsequently 
to  the  20th  of  J une. 

TnE  Adjuster  Hive. — The  largest  quantity  taken  from  any 
hive  was  from  the  “  adjuster  ” — a  single  box  containing  52  lbs. 
nett  (the  greater  portion  of  which  was  collected  in  four  weeks) 
of  virgin  comb  of  beautiful  quality.  I  gave  a  description  of  this 
hive  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  in  April  last.  It  has  this 
season  fully  sustained  the  character  then  ascribed  to  it. 

Supering  v.  Nadiring,  or  Netheeing. — Nos.  1  and  8  were 
very  strong  cottage  lnves,  and  were  both  nadired,  or  nethered, 
giving  in  comparison  with  my  other  stocks  but,  very  insignificant 
returns.  In  the  case  of  No.  1,  Taylor’s  nether  hive  was  used. 
The  bees,  though  very  numerous,  were  a  long  time  in  making  up 
their  minds  to  descend  into  the  nether  to  work,  notwithstanding 
guide-combs  were  placed  therein ;  losing  very  valuable  time  when 
other  stocks  were  increasing  rapidly.  At  length  they  nearly 
filled  the  box  with  comb,  by  no  means  very  white,  and  mostly 
empty;  nett  weight  being  only  11  lbs.,  and  hardly  any  of  that 
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sealed  over.  This  wa3  taken  away  early  in  August,  placed  as  a  | 
super  on  No.  9,  and  sent  to  the  heath,  coining  back  l*r  lb.  heavier,  j 
and  all,  or  nearly  so,  sealed  up.  Had  this  same  or  a  larger  box  j 
in  the  first  instance  been  put  on  the  top  of  the  hive  No.  1,  I  have  | 
no  doubt  but  that  the  result  would  have  been  at  least  40  lbs.,  j 
instead  of  11  lbs.  j 

From  No.  8  a  swarm  was  desired,  but  as  the  issue  was  delayed  ■ 
until  I  had  had  all  I  required,  it  was  raised  on  a  nadir  on  the  1 
7th  of  June.  This  also  was  filled  with  combs,  some  of  which 
were  used  for  brood,  and  contained  only  lbs.  of  honey. 

These  two  cases  strongly  confirm  my  previously  conceived 
opinion,  that,  except  under  certain  circumstances,  the  nadiring, 
or  nethering,  system  of  working  hives  is  a  very  erroneous  one. 

Artificial  Swarms. — I  have  to  thank  “  B.  &  W.”  for  his 
courtesy  in  so  promply  replying  to  my  request,  that  he  would 
favour  us  with  the  results  of  his  experience  this  season,  with  his 
artificially -made  swarms.  Ilis  success  seems  to  have  been  un¬ 
doubted.  There  has  never,  within  my  recollection,  been  a  sum¬ 
mer  when  the  formation  of  artificial  swarms  might  have  been  so 
beneficially  adopted  as  the  past ;  natural  swarms  having  been  par¬ 
ticularly  uncertain  in  their  appearance  ;  some  coming  forth  very- 
early,  and  others  wasting  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  summer 
in  vain  threatenings.  Two  of  my  stocks  that  were  left  single  for 
the  purpose,  though  populous  enough,  did  not  choose  to  emigrate,  j 
and  two  others,  which  were  filling  supers  and  had  plenty  of  room  j 
afforded  them,  threw  off  fine  colonies. 

I  intend  to  adopt  this  principle  of  forcing  sw-anns  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  future.  One  of  my  stocks  is  tenanted  by  a  Ligurian  I 
queen,  and  I  shall  rather  depend  on  this  mode  for  securing  the  I 
increase  of  this  species,  than  by  running  the  risk  of  natural  j 
swarms  flying  off  altogether. 

Removing  Hives  to  the  Heath. — It  will  be  remembered  by 
the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  that  last  autumn,  my 
friend,  the  “Devonshire  Bee-keeper,”  and  myself,  removed 
some  of  our  stocks  to  the  heather.  The  results  of  our  experi¬ 
ments  were  then  satisfactory  ;  though  late  in  August  when  trans¬ 
ferred  there,  they  all  sliow'ed  an  increase  in  weight  of  from  6  lbs. 
up  to  12  lbs.  But  this  season,  although  we  removed  our  bees  a 
fortnight  earlier,  with,  on  the  whole,  finer  weather  than  they  ex¬ 
perienced  last  year,  the  increase  by  the  middle  of  September 
was  very  trifling.  Two  of  my  stocks  weighed  21  lbs.,  and  another 
44  lbs.  more  than  when  placed  there ;  but  the  fourth  returned 
precisely  the  same  weight,  although  the  super  (the  late  nether- 
box  of  No.  1),  weighed  1*  lbs.  more,  besides  a  tolerably  large 
surface  of  comb  being  sealed  up,  the  stock,  of  course,  being 
somewhat  lighter.  My  friend’s  two  stocks  exhibited  rather  a 
larger  gain  than  either  of  mine.  We  can  only  account  for  our 
comparative  non-success,  by  the  long-continued  dry  and  hot 
weather,  which  hurried  the  heather  into  flower,  and  prematurely 
scorched  up  the  blossom,  as  it  appeared  as  much  faded  on  the 
29th  of  July,  as  in  the  middle  of  August  of  the  preceding  year. 

I  should  be  obliged  if  any  other  correspondent  covdd  favour  us 
with  the  result  of  his  experience  in  this  matter,  as  it  would  seem 
quite  uncertain  whether  any  benefit,  or  otherwise,  is  to  accrue 
from  the  change,  particularly  when  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
removal,  which  in  my  case  are  both  considerable,  are  taken  into 
account. 

Autumnal  Management.— Without  further  delay  all  hives 
should  be  weighed,  and  if  less  than  15  lbs.  nett  must  be  fed  up 
to  that  point.  Most  authorities  give  20  lbs.  as  the  minimum  of 
weight ;  but  I  am  convinced  that,  unless  the  stock  is  very  old, 
the  lesser  amount  named  above  will  carry  a  hive  through  until 
the  spring ;  when  a  little  food  then  judiciously  supplied  will  prove 
more  beneficial  than  giving  a  larger  quantity  of  syrup  in  the 
autumn.  Those  of  my  stocks  which  were  periodically  weighed 
last  winter  consumed  from  5£  lbs.  up  to  lbs.,  as  near  as  I 
recollect,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  March.  Still 
let  every  one  be  on  the  safe  side  :  it  is  better  to  give  too  much  ! 
than  too  little  at  this  season.  But  I  have  been  informed  of  a  ! 
lady  in  Scotland  who  regularly  every  morning  after  breakfast,  | 
all  through  the  summer,  as  surely  as  she  feeds  her  cats,  visits  | 
her  hives  and  administers  a  small  portion  of  syrup  to  each.  | 
My  informant  stated  that  the  bees  were  always  very  idle-looking,  I 
and  that  she  never  obtained  an  ounce  of  honey. 

It  is  the  practice  with  some  apiarians  at  this  season  to  break 
up  their  hives  from  their  floor-boards  and  clean  them  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  The  bees  have  well  cemented  all 
crevices,  to  exclude  damp  and  currents  of  air ;  so  this  operation 
must  be  deferred  until  spring. 

Nothing  else  need  be  done  to  hives  at  this  period  further 


than  contracting  the  doorways,  and  seeing  that  every  hive  is 
properly  covered  up,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  safe  from  the  possibility 
of  becoming  wet,  and  perfectly  secure  from  the  liability  of  being 
overturned  by  the  winter  gales.  By  want  of  care  in  this  latter 
respect  many  a  bee-keeper  passes  an  anxious  hour  during  a 
midnight  storm,  fully  expecting  to  find  in  the  morning  certain 
of  his  hives  blowm  over  and  destroyed,  which  he  is  conscious  he 
has  not  carefully  secured. — S.  B.  Fox,  j Exeter. 


POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  COLLINGHAM  FARMERS’  CLUB. 
This  Show  was  held  at  ColHngham  on  the  18th  inst.,  and  was 
numerously  attended.  There  were  above  200  pens. 

The  Judges  for  Poultry  were  T.  Challoner,  Esq.,  of  Worksop, 
and  R.  Chase,  Esq.-,  Birmingham.  For  Pigeons,  R.  Chase,  Esq., 
and  W.  Dolby,  Esq.,  Grantham.  Their  awards  were  as  followt — 

Spanish. — First,  —  Brabazon.  Second,  W.  Dolby.  Chickens. — First, 
Lord  E.  Hill.  Second,  W.  Dolby. 

Dorkino. — First,  W.  Dolby.  Second,  Lord  E.  Hill.  Chickens. — First, 
W.  Dolby.  Second,  —  Spafford. 

Cochin-China  (Buff  and  Cinnamon).  —  First  and  Second,  J.  Staley. 
Chickens. — First  and  Second,  ,T.  Staley. 

Cochin-China  (any  other  colour).  —  First  and  Second,  J.  Staley. 
Chickens. — First  and  Second,  J.  Staley. 

Game  (Black-breasted  Reds),— First  and  Second,  R.  Swift.  Chickens. — 
First  and  Second,  J.  Camm. 

Game  (Duck wings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,  J.  Doncaster. 
Second,  —  West.  Chickens. — First,  R.  Swift.  Second,  J.  Bradwell. 

Game  (Whites  and  Piles). — First  and  Second,  J.  Camm.  Chickens. — 
First  and  Second,  J.  Camm. 

Hamburgh  (Golden-spangled). — First,  E.  Cope.  Second,  G.  Daft. 
Hamburgh  (Silver-spangled).— First  and  Second,  J.  Camm. 

Hamburgh  (Golden-pencilled). — First,  Piev.  S.Pk.  Hole.  Second,  G.  Daft. 
Hamburgh  (Silver-pencilled). — First  and  Second,  J.  W.  George. 
Poland.— First,  G.  W.  Bootliby.  Second,  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole. 

Any  other  Distinct  Variety. — First,  J.  Camm.  Second,  —  George. 
Bantams  (Laced). — First  and  Second,  R.  Perry. 

Bantams  (Black). — First,  R.  Hawkesley.  Second,  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole. 
Bantams  (Game). — First,  R.  Hawkesley.  Second,  J.  Camm. 

Bantams  (any  other  variety). — First  and  Second,  J.  Staley. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury). — First,  J.  Camm.  Second,  W.  Dolby". 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  G.  Daft.  Second,  Lord  E.  Hill.  " 

Geese.— Prize,  G.  Daft. 

Turkeys  (Norfolk).— Prize,  R.  L.  Abbott,  Poults.— Prize,  Lord  E.  Hill. 
Turkeys  (any  other  variety).— Prize,  W.  Dolby.  Poults,  J.  Smith. 
Pigeon 3. — Almond  Tumblers. — Prize, —  Oates.  Owls. — D.  C.  Brierler. 
Powiers. — Prize,  G,  W.  Boothby.  Jacobins, — Prize,  R.  Swift.  Turbits.'— 
Prize,  J.  Bridget-.  Balds, — Prize,  T.  Hives.  Fan  tails. — Prize, — Oates. 
Mottles. — Prize,  —  Oates.  Trumpeters. — Prize,  —  Oates.  Any  other 
variety. — Prize,  —  Oates.  First,  G.  W.  Boothby  (Victorias).  Second, 
R.  Swift  (Frillbttcks).  Second,  T.  Hives  (Beards). 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Polands  at  thf,  Woodstock  Show.— In  your  report  of  the  Wood- 
stock  Poultry  Show  of  September  27th  (copied  from  the  Oxford  Journal), 
it  is  stated  that  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  of  the  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesb  ry 
“  whose  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  feathered  tribe  have  gaine'd 
him  a  world-wide  reputation,”  acted  as  Judge.  Mr.  Fowler  may  be  a  judge 
of  some  varieties  of  poultry,  but  his  decision  at  the  Woodstock  Poultry 
Show  proved  him  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  Polish  breed  of  fowls,  of 
which  there  were  only  two  pens  for  competition.  Mine,  which  were  the 
White-crested  Black  of  the  purest  breed  (the  parents  of  which  I  purchased 
of  Mr.  J.  Baily,  Mount  Street),  to  these  Mr.  Fowler  awarded  neither  prize 
nor  commendation.  The  other  pen,  which  were  mongrel  chickens,  entered 
as  Silver-spangled  Polands,  but  destitute  of  the  characteristics  of  that 
breed.  To  these  Mr.  Fowler  awarded  a  “  second  prize,”  No  first  prize 
being  given  to  either  pen.  As  the  varieties  of  poultry  are  now  so  generally 
recognised  (and  that  I  have  kept  the  different  sorts  for  fifty  years),  I  can¬ 
not  but  express  my  surprise  at  the  decision.— G.  W.  St.  John.  Hector  of 
Woodstock. 

Dorkings  Dying  Suddenly  [F.  <$.). — They  die  of  apoplexy.  Feeding 
them  three  times  a-day  on  oats  and  barley  makes  them  too  fat,  and  a  vein 
bursts  on  their  brains.  Feed  them  in  the  morning  with  oats  and  barley 
alternately,  and  at  night  with  soft  food,  such  as  fine  pollard  and  boiled 
potatoes.  Feed  them  very  moderately,  and  omit  a  mid-day  meal  altogether. 

Hackle  of  Silver-spangled  IIamburghs. —  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  old  rules,  but  I  constantly  see  Silver-spangled  IIamburghs  with 
striped  hackles  and  clear  tails.  Let  those  who  are  in  doubt,  visit  Birming¬ 
ham  next  month,  and  they  will  see  that  they  are  possible  in  practice,  and 
that  breeders  may  go  on  without  being  doomed  to  the  disappointment  to 
which  Mr.  Brent  condemns  them. — He  Who  Wrote  the  Answer. 

Points  in  Rouen  Ducks  (J.  Choice). — The  drake’s  bill  in  Rouen’s 
should  be  of  a  greenish  yellow.  That  of  the  Duck,  a  dull-brown  in  the 
centre,  tipped  and  edged  with  yellow.  This  latter  colour  is  not  so  distinct 
in  young  as  in  old  birds.  Green,  blue,  and  leaden  bills  are  inadmissible 
for  Ducks,  and  we  have  never  seen  a  Wild  Duck  with  either  of  these 
colours.  To  judge  from  Wild  Ducks— and  that  is  the  only  correct  stand¬ 
ard— the  birds  should  really  be  wild  ones,  not  tame-bred  ;  and  if  they  are 
dead  they  should  be  fresh.  The  colour  changes  and  the  hill  becomes  drv 
and  shrivelled  after  a  Duck  has  been  dead  some  time.  It  is  then  an  unsafe 
standard. 

Spanish  Chickens  at  the  Crystal  Palace.— The  owner  of  the  pen  of 
Spanish  chickens  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  said  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Brent  to  contain 
two  cocks,  is  earnesly  entreated  by  “  Xeres”  to  settle  the  question  at 
issue.  They  were  in  pen  22,  and  “Xeres ”  will  not  admit  his  error,  and 
is  sure  they  were  cock  anti  pullet. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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MF.TKORor.ooY  op  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-two  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  53.1°  and  38.2°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  G5°,  occurred  on  the  1st,  in  1854  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  22°, 
on  the  4th,  in  1845.  During  the  period  113  days  were  fine,  and  on  111  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  FOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

Now  that  the  dull,  foggy  days  and  sharp  frosty  nights 
have  arrived,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  all  plants  that  have 
finished  their  growth  free  from  excitement,  and  rather 
dry  at  their  roots.  A  gentle  fire  to  be  applied  during 
the  day,  which  will  allow  the  advantage  of  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  fresh  air,  and,  by  closing  up  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  will  retain  sufficient  heat  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  ordinary  frosts  during  the  night.  But  if  the  frost 
should  set  in  severely,  night  coverings,  if  possible,  should 
be  applied  in  preference  to  fire-heat. 

American  Plants,  &c. — Pot,  if  not  done,  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Kalmias,  hardy  Azaleas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and 
other  plants  usually  required  for  winter  forcing. 

Chrysanthemums. — They  will  require  an  abundance 
of  air  to  prevent  the  flowers  expanding  •weakly.  Keep 
them  well  supplied  with  water,  and  the  leaves  in  a  healthy 
state  ;  for  a  great  portion  of  their  beauty  depends  upon 
so  doing.  They  may  sometimes  be  seen  almost  entirely 
denuded  of  leaves  when  in  flower,  which  considerably 
detracts  from  what  should  be  their  ornamental  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

Primroses  (Chinese).' — Give  a  few  of  the  strongest  and 
most  forward  a  shift  into  larger  pots.  The  double  varie¬ 
ties  are  very  useful  for  cutting  where  bouquets  are  much 
in  request,  as  they  do  not  drop  the  flowers  like  the  single 
varieties. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID-HOUSE. 

Great  caution  will  now  be  necessary  in  the  application 
of  atmospheric  heat  and  humidity,  as  an  excess  of  either 
will  cause  a  premature  and  unseasonable  growth  which 
no  after-care  could  thoroughly  rectify.  The  thermometer 
for  the  majority  of  stove  plants  need  not  at  any  time  of 
the  day  exceed  60°,  with  a  fall  of  8°  or  10°  during  the 
night. 

Begonias. — They  deserve  a  place  in  every  stove,  as 
they  are  plants  of  easy  cultivation,  and  bloom  at  a  season 
when  flowers  are  scarce  ;  they  can  also  be  introduced  to 
the  conservatory  or  sitting-room  when  in  bloom. 

FORCING-HOUSES. 

Hotbeds. — Keep  up  the  heat  of  dungbeds  by  adding 
leaves  and  dung  to  the  linings  ;  but  not  sufficient  of  the 
latter  to  cause  a  rank  steam  in  the  frames. 

Peaches. — If  any  vacancies  occur  in  the  late  houses 
they  should  now  be  filled  up.  We  have  before  recom¬ 
mended  trees  of  large  size  to  be  taken  from  the  walls  for 
this  purpose,  but  in  so  doing  care  should  be  taken  to 
select  such  sorts  as  the  Murray,  Rlruge,  and  Violette 
JKitive  Nectarines  ;  Noblesse,  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne,  and  Chancellor  Peaches,  being  the  best  adapted  for 
forcing.  Some  sorts  are  of  little  value  as  forced  fruit, 
although  they  may  bear  abundantly. 

Pines. — Coverings  to  be  used,  and  as  little  fire-heat  as 
possible,  to  keep  up  the  required  heat  during  the  night. 
The  heat  of  the  spring-fruiting  and  succession-houses  to 
No.  579.— You.  XXIII.  No.  5. 


be  gradually  decreased,  so  that  it  may  range  from  60°  to 
65°.  The  winter-fruiting  plants  to  range  10°  higher. 

Vines. — The  Grapes  will  require  unremitting  attention 
to  keep  the  house  dry,  and  to  cut  out  the  decayed  berries. 
It  will,  we  suppose,  be  generally  observed  that  the  fruit 
that  was  ripe  before  the  wet  weather  set  in  -w  ill  keep 
better  than  the  more  backward  ones,  which  may  be  a 
useful  hint  “  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,”  or,  in 
other  words,  to  ripen  the  fruit  in  good  time.  Prune 
and  dress  the  Vines  in  the  succession-houses  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  early  ones.  When  Vines  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  house  they  should  be  protected  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  as  they  are  sometimes 
greatly  injured  by  being  exposed  to  excessive  wet  and 
severe  frosts.  William  Keane. 


FROSTED  GRAPES,  AND  FROST-NIPPED 
PLANTS. 

When  I  was  recording  last  week  the  triumph  of  a 
scientific  amateur,  Capt.  Hopkins,  of  the  East  India  and 
China  trade,  over  your  humble  servant  in  the  matter  of 
growing  Grapes  out  of  doors,  I  little  expected  a  more 
severe  trial  and  strain  on  the  judgment,  which  is  founded 
on  a  long  life  of  practice  ;  nor  that  the  elements  would 
favour  the  progress  of  a  man  thus  going  down  in  the 
world  against  his  will  and  his  power.  To  be  the  first  in  a 
village,  rather  than  be  the  second  in  Rome,  is  not  more 
lawful  for  ambition  than  it  is  wise  and  politic  to  give  up 
the  village  with  a  good  grace  when  one  has  lost  it  in  a 
fair-fought  battle.  But  for  one  weatherwise  to  be  frosted 
out  of  Grapes  just  at  the  moment  he  failed  on  the  field 
of  fame,  is  as  much  as  flesh  and  blood  can  hold  up  against 
and  be  in  good  humour.  If  I  had  done  as  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  have  acted  all  along  in  this  matter,  and  as 
the  Doctor  pointed  out  to  me  in  Willis’s  Rooms,  and  set 
my  face  against  the  practice  of  Grape  growing  out  of 
doors,  and  my  conscience  against  my  judgment  on  that 
point  of  practice,  I  might  have  been  now  out  of  a  certain 
fix,  and  free  as  the  Horticultural  to  undertake  fifty 
thousand  times  more  than  all  my  readers  could  expect  of 
me  ;  but  I  should  be  less  wise  than  I  am  by  the  ordeal, 
and  less  able  to  give  a  cordial  hand  and  a  warm  support 
to  any  and  all  wrho  may  aspire  to  excel  me,  as  Capt. 
Hopkins  has  done. 

Scarlet  Runners  will  stand  10°  of  frost  out  in  the 
open  air,  if  they  hang  in  their  pods.  I  have  sown 
them  after  enduring  that  cold,  and  no  Runners  could 
come  up  more  healthy,  and  do  better  than  they.  This 
last  frost,  therefore,  has  not  hurt  a  Runner  Bean  that 
was  quite  ripe.  Cucumber  seed,  and  Melon  seed,  and 
the  seeds  of  all  the  Gourds  which  I  have  seen  tried,  will 
stand  as  much  frost  as  the  Scarlet  Runners,  and  be  none 
the  worse  for  it.  And  if  all  the  seeds  of  all  the  stove 
plants  in  cultivation  were  subjected  to  a  fair  experimental 
test  of  the  same  kind  and  degree,  I  doubt  not  but  ninety- 
nine  kinds  out  of  every  hundred  of  them  would  give 
similar  results. 

A  Peach  that  is  once  frozen  through  in  August  arti- 
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ficially,  and  in  December  naturally,  loses  its  flavour  at 
once,  "and  is  good  for  nothing  afterwards.  I  proved  that 
both  ways  myself.  Apples  I  have  seen  frozen  as  hard  as 
bullets,  and  they  took  very  little  hurt,  in  flavour,  and  none 
in  the  strength  and  flavour  of  the  cider  from  them  ;  but 
how  long  they  would  keep  after  being  so  frosted  I  know 
not.  How  many  degrees  of  frost  a  bunch  of  ripe  Grapes 
will  stand,  and  yet  be  fit  for  table,  is,  probably,  not 
known  to  many  British  gardeners.  I  did  not  know  how 
many  degrees  last  week,  but  10°,  I  am  now  in  a  position 
to  assert,  will  not  do  the  slightest  harm  to  bunch,  or 
berry,  or  bloom,  or  footstalk ;  the  latter  and  the  stalk 
of  the  bunch  being  much  more  tender  and  susceptible  io 
frost  than  the  berries.  If  the  bunch  is  dry,  the  said 
stalks  will  just  bear  out  against  10°  of  frost,  and  no  more  ; 
11°  spoil  their  appearance,  and  12°  kill  them,  but  not 
so  as  to  cause  the  berries  or  Grapes  to  fall  olf  them. 

I  had  over  forty  bunches  of  fair  average  Grapes  of  the 
Esjperione  under  that  trial  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
October,  1859,  and  the  Grapes  are  still  as  good  as  they 
were  before  that  severe  and  early  frost.  So  we  gained 
something  by  it.  Seven  degrees  of  frost,  or  less,  killed 
every  Vine  leaf  that  had  life  in  it,  the  footstalks  going 
with  the  blade  flap  down,  but  not  separated  from  the 
wood ;  the  hinge  which  holds  the  stalk  to  the  branch 
was  not  sufficiently  ripe  to  part  at  the  sudden  fall  of  the 
leaf  by  frost.*  Every  particle  of  the  unripe  wood  about 
the  Vine  was  killed  b}r  the  10°  of  frost  as  completely  as 
the  green  shoots  of  the  Scarlet  Geraniums,  and  the  very 
green  wood  just  as  soon  as  those  of  the  Geraniums  ;  for 
there  was  a  large  box  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  on  the  side  of 
an  upper  window,  with  the  Yine  and  the  Grapes  on  each 
side  of  it.  Some  standards  of  these  same  Geraniums, 
which  were  three  years  old  and  upwards,  are  not  killed 
in  the  old  wood  by  the  12°  of  frost ;  but  they  had  been  very 
dry  at  the  roots  for  some  time.  Seven  degrees  of  frost 
killed  one  of  my  best  plants  last  spring  that  was  thirteen 
years  old,  and  much  harder  in  the  old  wood  than  the 
present  plants  ;  but  then  it  was  in  active  growth,  and  full 
of  sap  ;  also,  was  then  regularly  watered.  All  this  shows 
that  old  Geraniums,  with  ail  the  green  wood  cut  out  of 
them,  and  being  dry  at  the  time,  will  stand  7°  of  frost 
without  being  killed.  It  would  depend  on  the  after  ma¬ 
nagement,  however,  whether  so  much  would  injure  them 
or  not. 

One  box  of  Cyclamens  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  was 
left  there  unprotected  the  first  night  of  the  frost,  when 
there  were  5°  of  it.  The  leaves  thawed  the  next  day,  but 
were  drooping.  I  left  them  the  second  night :  as  they 
were  duplicates,  I  could  afford  to  lose  their  leaves  without 
a  grudge,  in  order  to  see  how  much  frost  they  could 
stand.  They  were  all  seedlings  from  Persicum,  but  by 
different  parents  or  fathers.  The  second  night  scored  7° 
full,  and  the  Cyclamens  looked  “done  up,’’  the  soil  being 
as  hard  as  a  board.  Then  I  put  a  five-dozen  wine  hamper 
over  the  box,  and  covered  the  hamper,  so  that  a  winter’s 
hardest  frost  could  do  no  more  damage  ;  and  on  Tuesday 
forenoon,  as  soon  as  the  change  of  weather  was  unmis- 
takeable,  I  unburied  and  unpacked  the  hamper,  and 
you  never  saw  such  pert,  pricked-up  ears,  as  those  beauti- 
lully-marked  leaves  of  these  entombed  Cyclamens  pre¬ 
sented  to  view,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Yet  the  soil 
was  still  nearly  as  hard  as  when  the  box  was  covered. 
If  there  had  been  no  thaw  this  box  would  remain 
frozen,  dormant,  and  quite  safe  till  next  Christmas. 
Actual  frost,  if  only  one  or  two  degrees  of  it,  and  absolute 
darkness,  with  no  more  frost,  are  as  safe  for  keeping 
bedding  plants  for  weeks  together  as  hot  water  is  in  the 
hands  of  some  people.  When  there  is  the  appearance, 
therefore,  of  a  continued  frost,  all  the  pits  and  frames  and 
lights,  which  are  kept  by  mere  coverings,  should  be  left 

*  The  same  frost  killed  every  leaf  on  the  Black  ITnmkiirtjlts  in  an  orchard- 
house  near  'Winchester  ;  hut  the  leaves  on  two  Black  Champions  growing 
among  them  remain  entirely  uninjured.  This  more  hardy  and  very 
superior  Grape  is  not  so  much  cultivated  as  it  deserves  to  he.— Ens.  C.  G. 


uncovered  the  second  or  third  afternoon  till  the  glass  is 
well  frozen  ;  then  cover  as  I  did  my  Cyclamen-box,  and 
do  not  uncover  again  till  that  frost  is  quite  over,  if  it  last 
a  month — at  least  not  more  than  to  look  in  from  time  to 
time  to  see  that  the  frost  is  not  getting  a-head  inside,  and 
till  two  or  three  days  after  the  frost,  if  the  sun  is  out ; 
but  as  soon  as  possible  if  there  is  no  sun,  or  likely  to  be 
that  day.  Then  give  a  large  current  of  air  top  and 
bottom  of  the  lights,  first  turning  every  one  of  the  lights 
upside  down  to  dry  them  off  before  shuttirvg-up  time  in 
the  afternoon.  Frost  within  bounds — that  is,  anything 
from  32°,  the  freezing-point,  down  to  29°,  or  even  28°,  is 
much  more  safe  for  the  keeping  of  beddiug  plants  than 
sweating-like  on  the  leaves,  glass,  and  frames  through 
sun  heat  and  damp  from  stingy  ventilation.  Sooner  than 
see  my  plants  in  this  dew,  as  if  of  a  morning  at  Mush¬ 
rooming  in  the  fields,  I  would  have  all  the  lights  off  and 
wiped  dry.  I  would  also  out  with  the  plants  ;  at  the 
same  time  scrape  off  the  surface  of  the  sand  or  ashes, 
wipe  round  the  sides,  and  put  on  a  dry  surface  of  dusty 
ashes :  then  take  the  pots  in  their  order  of  the  tallest 
plants  next  tallest,  and  the  lowest  in  front,  and  would 
wipe  the  pots  as  dry  as  a  teapot,  look  out  for  worms  and 
bad  drainage  and  for  pot-bound  roots,  which,  to  save 
watering  and  messing  for  a  long  while,  I  would  double¬ 
pot — that  is,  put  such  a  pot  inside  one  just  one  size 
larger,  in  order  to  keep  the  roots  from  needing  so  many 
waterings  in  such  weather. 

With  fire  and  hot  water  there  is  no  fear  of  damp.  The 
great  evil  is  often  too  much  of  a  good  thing — making  or 
forcing  on  growth  in  the  dead  of  winter  for  no  earthly 
use  but  to  be  sure  to  give  a  world  of  trouble  in  the 
spring,  when  every  leaf  is  liable  to  blights  and  flies  ;  and 
the  plants  so  gentle  and  so  delicate,  as  it  were,  that  the 
proper  amount  of  ventilation  would  send  them  on  their 
beam  ends  in  a  twinkle. 

We  noticed  a  deep  pit  in  Capt.  Hopkins’s  garden,  with 
a  moveable  bottom  of  open  woodwork  to  stand  the  pots 
on.  It  rests  on  blocks  of  different  sizes,  according  to  the 
time  and  season.  In  winter  it  is  deep  down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  and  a  Joyce’s  stove,  with  prepared  fuel  from 
Mr.  Joyce  himself,  is  put  in  at  night,  and  has  answered 
well  for  some  years  ;  but  when  the  frost  is  very  hard  he 
leaves  the  eighth  of  an  inch  open  of  the  light  under  which 
the  stove  is  placed  for  fear  of  too  much  foul  air  from  the 
working  of  the  stove,  and  he  never  loses  a  leaf.  Another 
thing  we  saw  there,  and  which  the  great  pomolcgist 
highly  prized,  was  a  new  (to  us)  invention  for  keeping 
flues  and  hot-water  pipes  from  playing  havoc  with  pot 
plants  over  them  by  drying  them  faster  than  one  could 
water  them — a  sad  mischief,  and  almost  worse  than  frost 
in  some  cases,  where  there  is  no  great  distance  between 
the  top  of  the  pipes  or  flue  and  the  bottom  of  the  open 
woodwork  stage  on  which  the  pots  stand.  The  stages 
stand  on  brackets  let  into  the  front  wall ;  the  leg  of  each 
bracket  slopes  down  from  the  front  of  the  stage  to  near 
the  pipes,  and  rests  in  a  notch  in  the  brickwork  of  the 
front  wall.  How  conceive  all  these  sloping  legs  to  be 
rafters  for  something  else,  and  you  have  the  plan  in  a 
moment.  We  all  know  how  things  slide  up  and  down  on 
rafters,  and  how  rafters  are  parted  in  the  middle  for 
things  to  slip  up  and  down  on  each  side  of  each  rafter ; 
glass  for  light,  canvass  for  shade,  and  wood  to  block  out 
the  heat  of  the  pipes  or  flues  from  the  bottom  of  the  pots, 
and  that  is  the  thing.  Very  thin  wooden  sliding-lights 
work  up  and  down  each  side  of  these  legs  of  brackets 
when  they  ai'e  quite  down.  All  the  heat  as  it  rises  must 
work  up  under  these  wooden  lights,  or  shutters,  right  into 
the  path  first,  then  all  over  the  house ;  but  in  very  hard 
weather  the  frost  might  kill  plants  next  the  front  glass, 
and  the  heat  scorch  as  it  escaped  up  by  the  side  of  the 
row  of  plants  next  the  path :  hence  the  necessity  of 
sliding  the  shutter.  In  smart  frost  draw  up  the  shutter 
four  inches,  say  ;  and  a  column  of  heat  four  inches  across 
rises  Tip  against  the  front  wall,  front  glass,  and  behind 
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the  plants  on  the  stage  ;  and  just  behind  these  plants  is 
the  hottest  part  of  the  house,  while  the  pots  and  plants 
all  over  the  front  and  end  stages  are  as  cool  as  a  Cucumber. 
Nothing  so  simple  could  be  contrived,  or  even  thought  of, 
nor  of  so  much  practical  use,  where  half  the  world  might 
pass  and  not  know  better  than  that  danger  or  no  danger 
could  happen  in  such  cases. 

But,  about  the  frosted  Grapes  and  the  Bornological. 
The  Captain’s  Grapes  are  sure  to  be  at  the  Meeting  on 
the  27th  ;  but  my  love  of  experiments  would  not  bear  to 
have  one  of  the  bunches  covered  or  taken  in  from  the 
frost.  The  question  is  still  undecided  whether  I  shall 
send  any  or  not.  If  I  do,  it  will  be  more  to  let  the 
Society  know  that  12°  of  frost  do  not  hurt  the  flavour  or 
appearance,  if  the  Grapes  are  in  the  dry,  in  the  smallest 
degree  ;  but  a  heavy  rain,  day  and  night,  coming  on  the 
heels  of  the  frost,  washed  off  the  bloom  completely.  For, 
as  the  Grapes  have  been  already  judged,  and  I  have  owned 
the  judgment  to  be  according  to  fact  and  merits,  no  more  i 
can  be  done  in  the  matter  this  season.  Next  year,  if  all 
be  well,  I  shall  put  up  for  White  Grapes  ;  and  as  black  is 
not  white,  I  do  hereby  challenge  all  England,  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  and  the  south-west  of  Scotland  to  try  a  tilt 
against  me  before  the  British  Bornological  Society  at  their 
first  October  meeting  :  and  if  any  sea-captain  or  land- 
manager  will  beat  me  in  White  Grapes  grown  out  of 
doors  without  “  tricks,”  I  must  turn  over  another  leaf, 
make  better  borders,  and  grow  nothing  on  them  but  the 
Vines  themselves.  It  was  my  confidence  in  my  practical 
powers  that  brought  me  to  my  knees,  and  nothing  else ; 
but  this,  the  first  instance  of  my  ever  yielding  the  reins 
to  a  rival,  may  do  more  good  for  out-door  Grapes  and  for 
the  British  Bornological  Society  than  all  my  powers  of 
practice  put  together  in  a  lower  part  of  the  field. 

The  next  question  will  be,  How,  or  by  what  means, 
are  we,  the  hardy  Grape  growers,  without  tricks  to 
guard  our  walls  from  flies,  frosts,  and  foul  weather  late 
in  the  autumn?  Captain  Hopkins  writh  his  nautical  ex¬ 
perience  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  weather,  keeps 
the  best  glasses  constantly  in  use,  for  guidance,  the  best 
registering  thermometers,  the  truest  barometers,  and 
the  most  recent  improvement  on  the  sympesometer,  an 
instrument  which  was  invented  in  Edinburgh  about  the 
time  of  the  Burke  murders  (1828),  to  foretell  more  true 
than  the  barometer  such  storms  and  sudden  changes  of 
weather,  as  the  late  change  from  summer  to  widwinter, 
in  a  few  hours.  With  these,  and  a  good  practical  eye  to 
windward,  he  has  always  prepared  for  any  change  of 
weather.  Old  gardeners  are  generally  good  judges  of 
the  weather  ;  and  I  judge  that  Grape  Vines  on  a  west 
wall,  like  mine,  arc  hardly  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
on  a  south  wall,  by  being  more  safe  under  glass  all  the 
winter,  as  my  White  Grapes  must  be  in  future.  Another 
thing  will  be  against  them  if  it  be  an  early  spring — they 
will  break  into  leaf  before  they  can  be  trained  in  the 
upright  position,  and  the  glass  will  not  be  left  over  them 
one  clay  longer  than  the  Geraniums  can  do  without  it,  for 
they  pay  for  their  keep  and  mine  too  ;  while  the  Grapes 
are  merely  on  trial  and  for  amusement,  and  I  must  take 
them  down,  prune  them,  and  train  the  shoots  for  next 
year  on  the  four  feet  of  the  wall,  which  is  the  back  of 
my  Geranium-pit,  and  where  I  grow  half-hardy  bulbs. 
When  I  recommended  such  another  pit  across  the  end 
of  a  house,  at  p.  48,  I  did  not  take  it  into  the  account 
that  Vines,  or  other  fruit  trees,  or  ornamental  climbers, 
might  be  growing  against  that  end  of  the  house,  or  any 
of  the  sides  of  a  house,  that  might  be  so  used  for  winter 
store,  and  not  be  seen  or  thought  of  in  summer.  But  it 
matters  not ;  covered  with  trees  or  climbers,  it  will  do 
just  as  well  a3  bare  bricks,  open  stone,  or  stucco  walls. 

Fix  upon  a  course  of  bricks  anywhere  from  three  to 
five  feet  out  of  the  ground,  according  to  the  length  of 
your  spare  lights,  keep  to  that  course  in  putting  in  the 
wooden  plugs,  and  put  them  in  a  yard  apart,  more  or  less. 
As  the  cross  course  of  headers  come  in,  all  the  plugs 


should  be  in  the  cross  course,  and  the  top  of  them  rang¬ 
ing  in  the  horizontal  course.  The  plugs  are  of  inch  stuff, 
Oak  or  best  red  deal,  wedged  at  the  end  and  two  inches 
wide.  Cut  out  the  mortar  with  a  cold  chisel  to  let  in  the 
wedge-end  of  the  plug,  and  let  the  other  end  stand  out 
from  the  wall,  as  much  as  to  clear  the  stems  and  branches 
of  the  trained  plants  on  it,  and  no  more  ;  then  nail  the 
back  rail  to  the  ends  of  the  plugs,  and  a  “coping”  over 
the  rail,  and  the  back  end  of  the  lights  can  be  nailed  on  ; 
and  the  space  between  the  back  of  this  coping  and  the 
top  of  the  rail  and  between  the  shoots,  is  to  be  stuffed 
with  moss  or  straw,  and  the  whole  may  be  removed  in 
May  for  the  summer.  That  is  just  how  my  Vine-border 
for  the  white  Grapes  is  to  be  a  winter  pit  for  half-hardy 
plants,  for  keeping  Geraniums,  and  for  Vines  and  cut¬ 
tings  in  summer.  Cuttings  cannot  much  hurt  the  Vines, 
and  bulbs  and  Cyclamens  will  do  them  no  harm.  My 
labour  will  be  as  nothing  compared  with  that  by  having 
I  so  many  plants  in  pots  to  look  after.  The  strain  on  fixed 
lights  will  be  trifling,  and  no  mode  of  giving  air  is  so 
good  as  that  by  moveable  cappings  between  each  pair  of 
lights.  I  would  much  prefer  that  way  for  orchard-houses, 
after  seeing  what  Sir  Joseph  Baxton  has  done  in  his  own 
garden  at  Sydenham.  Any  of  his  new  cheap  houses 
might  be  removed  in  one  day  from  one  part  of  the  garden 
to  any  other  part,  by  any  two  men  who  could  turn  a 
thumb-screw.  His  latest  and  best  plan  is  a  six-inch 
opening  from  top  to  bottom,  between  each  pair  of  lights, 
and  that  opening  is  capped  with  a  single  row  of  glass  up 
the  centre,  and  working  on  hook-and-eye  hinges  for 
giving  air.  The  bottom  of  his  sashes  reaches  the  ground  ; 
the  legs  of  the  sashes,  so  to  speak,  are  two  inches  longer 
than  the  usual  run,  and  that  is  for  them  to  rest  against 
the  side  of  a  gutter  of  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  the 
.bottom  of  the  light  resting  on  the  near-side  of  that  gutter. 
The  gutter  is  of  the  length  of  the  house,  with  a  little 
incline  to  one  end  to  let  off  the  wrater;  and  the  way  the 
gutter  itself  is  fixed  to  the  ground,  or  rather  on  the 
ground,  does  away  with  all  disputes  about  fixtures  be¬ 
tween  landlord  and  tenant.  Cross  blocks  of  wood  about 
eighteen  inches  long  are  first  fixed  to  the  ground,  and 
on  these  the  gutter  rests,  and  is  held  fast  by  “  cradles,” 
as  the  rails  are  fixed  to  the  sleepers  on  railroads. 

Then,  let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  himself  could  claim  no  more,  as  a  landlord, 
than  the  cross  blocks  aforesaid  ;  and  a  span-roofed  house 
of  any  length  is  thus  set  as  firm  as  the  Southwestern 
Railway  itself,  without  a  single  truss,  stay-bar,  plate- 
ridge,  or  anything.  Such  a  house  may  stand  the  first 
year  at  an  angle  of  45°,  the  next  it  may  be  set  at  30°,  and 
for  the  next  fourteen  years  it  may  go  up  or  down  one 
degree,  or  not,  as  you  please.  My  border-pit  represents 
one  side  of  such  a  house  on  the  smallest  scale,  and  with  a 
slight  difference  as  to  a  fix.  Any  quantity  of  spare  lights 
could  be  put  up  against  any  wall  for  temporary  use  in  the 
same  way,  or  they  could  be  set  in  pairs  against  one 
another,  with  two  thumb-screws  at  the  two  upper  corners 
to  hold  them  fast;  and  if  their  footing  is  sufficiently 
secure,  be  it  a  gutter  or  a  sleeper,  the  two  will  stand  any 
wind.  Then  the  next  pair  up  in  the  same  style,  and  two, 
three,  or  four  up  to  six  inches  apart,  and  that  apart  to  be 
covered  with  a  wooden  or  glass  coping,  and  hinged,  hook- 
and-eye  way,  on  one  side,  outside,  and  fastened  with  a 
hook  and  staple  on  the  inside  to  the  opposite  light ;  it  will 
brace  the  two  pairs  of  lights  together,  and  when  all  the 
pairs  are  up,  nail  a  coping,  or  narrow  capping,  along  all 
the  tops  and  the  job  is  as  complete  as  possible. 

One  of  Sir  Joseph  Baxton’s  orchard-houses  was  filled, 
at  the  end  of  last  March,  just  as  Mr.  Errington  and  Mr. 
Fish  would  do  it,  each  of  them  for  “his  own  self,”  and 
every  inch  of  the  roof  on  both  sides  was  full  of  bearing 
wood  last  September.  A  row  of  trained  dwarf  Beach  trees 
planted  along  each  side  at  the  bottom,  and  another  row 
of  “  riders,”  or  tall  standards,  also  trained  to  fill  the 
upper  half  of  the  roof.  A  good  crop,  in  pots,  the  first 
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summer,  and  full  of  Strawberries  and  Vines  in  pots  next 
winter,  and  wlio  will  number  the  fruit  next  season  ? 

D.  Beaton. 


PLANTS  NOT  FLOWERING. 

“  ‘  H.  O.  H.’  has  kept  the  following  several  years  without  being 
able  to  bloom  them : — Blandfordia  nobilis  and  Plumbago  rosea.” 
We  should  have  liked  the  treatment  adopted  detailed,  and  then 
we  could  have  better  judged  of  the  cause  of  failure. 

Blandfordia  nobilis  would  stand  out  of  doors  in  front  of 
the  wall  of  a  hothouse,  in  most  positions  south  of  the  midland 
counties,  if  protected  by  branches  or  a  hand-light  in  winter.  If 
grown  in  pots,  the  soil,  as  the  plant  increases  in  size,  should  be 
chiefly  loam  with  a  little  very  rotten  cowdung.  In  summer  it 
can  scarcely  have  too  much  encouragement  as  respects  manure 
waterings,  &c. ;  but  as  autumn  approaches  the  water  should  be 
diminished,  whilst  full  exposure  to  the  sun  is  given.  In  winter, 
if  the  plant  is  in  a  pot,  it  should  be  kept  dryish  and  cool ;  and  as 
the  days  lengthen  and  more  water  is  required,  the  Lily-like 
flower-stems  may  be  expected  to  appear.  The  larger  and  finer 
the  foliage,  provided  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  this  season,  the 
finer  may  the  flower-stems  be  expected  next  season,  whether  out 
of  doors  protected,  or  in-doors  in  a  pot  or  tub  :  the  earth  in  winter 
must  not  be  dry,  neither  should  it  be  wet.  Most  of  such 
plants  at  that  time  absorb  sufficiently  when  placed  on  a  moist 
surface,  such  as  sand,  or  ashes,  a  little  damp. 

Plumbago  rosea. — This  plant  requires  a  cool  stove  to  manage 
it  nicely.  After  flowering  or  growing  freely  this  season,  it  should 
bo  pretty  well  cut  down,  or  pruned  in,  and  water  withheld  in 
proportion  to  the  diminished  surface.  The  water  should  have 
been  curtailed  previously,  in  order  that  the  buds  near  the  base  of 
the  shoots  may  be  well  ripened.  Repot  next  season  as  these  buds 
break  into  little  shoots,  shaking  away  most  of  the  old  soil, 
and  watering  as  necessary,  and  plenty  of  bloom  will  come  from 
points  of  the  shoots,  in  a  temperature  from  50°  to  60°  at 
night,  and  70°  to  80°  during  the  day.  It  does  little  good  in  a 
common  greenhouse. 

“  ‘F.  H.’  has  a  nice  bushy  plant  of  Plumbago  Capensis  in  her 
greenhouse,  but  it  scarcely  ever  yields  a  flower.”  Perhaps  the 
bushiness,  the  result  of  stopping  and  pinching,  may  be  the  reason. 
This  plant  also  produces  its  bloom  chiefly  on  the  points  of  the 
shoots  of  the  current  year’s  growth.  Treat  it  much  as  you  would 
doa  Vine,  and  you  will  have  plenty  of  bloom.  Get  the  wood  ofthis 
season  well  ripened,  and  it  matters  not  whether  you  long-rod  or 
spur-prune,  from  every  bud  left  that  produces  a  shoot  you  may 
expect  a  bunch  of  flowers  at  its  point.  When  once  a  good  plant 
is  well  established  the  easiest  way  to  manage  it  is,  as  soon 
as  the  blooms  begin  to  decay — say  in  September,  and  the  same  if 
there  is  no  bloom — give  the  plant  all  the  air  and  light  possible, 
and  just  as  much  water  as  will  prevent  flagging,  so  as  to  ripen 
and  harden  the  backward  buds,  and  then  prune  each  shoot  back 
to  within  a  couple  of  buds  or  so  of  its  base,  in  November,  or  even 
earlier.  If  the  shoots  from  these  buds  next  spring  are  too 
numerous,  thin  them ;  and  if  the  shoots  from  which  they  spring 
were  well  ripened,  the  stronger  the  shoots  of  the  current  year  the 
finer  will  be  the  masses  of  bloom.  In  a  pot  it  is  best  to  divert 
the  strength  into  a  great  many  shoots  of  equal  size,  so  as  to  have 
it  a  mass  of  flower  all  over.  It  will  then  require  a  large  space ; 
but  when  pruned  in  at  the  approach  of  winter  it  will  require  but 
little  room.  It  stands  well  anywhere  so  that  much  frost  does 
not  reach  it. 

Ekytiirina  gristagalli. — “  I  have  had  this  three  years  in 
a  large  pot,  and  have  not  seen  it  flower.”  We  are  rather  surprised 
at  this  ;  and  can  only  account  for  it  on  the  supposition  that  you 
must  have  treated  it  as  if  it  were  a  plant  that  could  not  be  kept 
too  weak.  Now,  it  requires  a  plant  to  be  three  years  old  to  give 
you  a  fine  mass  of  bloom ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  a  young  plant  blooming  when  in  its  second  year.  This  also 
blooms  on  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  the  current  year.  The 
strength  of  these  shoots  generally  gives  proportional  strength  of 
flower-spikes.  The  plants  bear  heat  well,  but  they  do  well  in 
pots  in  the  greenhouse,  and  also  out  of  doors,  protected  at  the 
bottom  of  a  wall,  south  of  the  midland  counties.  However  the 
plants  are  grown,  they  should  be  primed  down  to  the  surface  of 
t  soil,  and  have  a  period  of  rest  in  winter,  by  keeping  the  roots 
a  the  fleshy  juicy  sort  of  a  collar  dryish  rather  than  otherwise. 
When  the  shoots  break  from  the  collar  in  spring,  then  is  the  best 
time  for  taking  off  young  pieces  three  inches  long,  and  inserting 
them  as  cuttings.  About  the  same  time  the  shoots  should 


be  thinned,  proportioning  the  number  to  the  size  of  the  collar 
and  strength  of  the  plant.  Three,  five,  or  so,  for  a  young  plant ; 
and  seven,  or  ten,  for  a  very  strong  one.  From  that  time  the 
plant  will  take  a  fair  amount  of  heat  and  water,  and  all  the  air 
and  sunlight  you  can  give  it.  The  flower-spikes  will,  ere  long, 
appear ;  but  if  not,  the  shoots  must  be  encouraged  to  grow 
strong  until  September,  when  all  the  sun  possible  should  be  given 
in  unison,  with  no  more  water  than  will  keep  them  from  flagging. 
As  the  leaves  fall  in  October  or  November  under  this  treatment, 
the  plants  if  in  pots  may  be  cut  down,  and  the  pots  placed  any¬ 
where,  so  as  much  frost  does  not  reach  them. 

Clianthus  puniceus,  and  Passiflora  ccerulea. — “  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  blooming.  Do  they  require  heat,  &c.?”  inquires 
‘  R.  E.  P.’  Both  of  these  plants  flourish  out  of  doors  in  warm 
places  in  the  southern  counties.  We  have  seen  fine  specimens 
of  the  Passiflora  out  of  doors  in  the  midland  counties.  The 
Clianthus,  however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  hardy  green¬ 
house  plant,  requiring  to  be  protected  from  a  temperature  below 
the  freezing  point  in  winter.  This  secured,  the  plant  should  be 
kept  almost  in  a  state  of  rest  in  winter,  little  water  being  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  during  the  winter  and  spring  the  last  summer’s 
shoots  should  be  shortened.  If  these  had  been  well  exposed  to 
the  sun,  especially  in  the  autumn,  as  the  days  lengthen  the  young 
shoots  will  begin  to  grow,  and  by  the  end  of  May  should  be 
inured  to  the  open  air,  and  will  most  likely  have  plenty  of  flowers  ; 
and  when  they  are  gone  the  plants  should  have  as  little  water  in 
autumn  as  will  ju3t  keep  them  from  flagging,  and  as  much  sun  as 
they  can  get.  This  so  ripens  the  wood  of  the  plant,  that  after 
the  winter’s  rest  the  plants  cannot  help  flowering  the  following 
season.  Loam  and  heath  soil  suit  the  plant,  with  good  drainage, 
and  manure  watering  when  growing.  The  syringe  should  also 
be  freely  used  in  summer  to  keep  red  spider  at  a  distance. 

The  Passion-flower  should  also  be  allowed  to  rest  in  winter, 
after  having  its  wood  and  leaves  well  exposed  to  the  sun  in 
summer  and  autumn.  A  plant  out  of  doors  against  a  w'all 
should  not  be  pruned  back  until  the  end  of  March  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  as  the  spray  acts  as  a  protection.  If  the  plant 
is  in  a  greenhouse,  it  may  be  cut  back  in  November  or  February. 
When  once  established,  it  is  best  to  cut  back  each  young  shoot  at 
these  times,  so  as  to  leave  one  or  two  buds  only  on  the  base  of 
the  shoots.  If  the  shoots  were  ripened  in  summer  and  autumn, 
every  shoot  next  season  that  comes  from  the  buds  left  will  prove 
flowering-shoots.  Where  space  is  to  be  covered,  a  good  ripened 
long  shoot  like  the  rod  of  a  Vine  will  throw  out  a  flowering- 
shoot  from  every  bud  upon  it.  If  these  should  be  too  numerous, 
the  buds  or  shoots  would  require  to  be  thinned.  Good,  rich, 
loamy  soil,  with  a  portion  of  leaf  mould  or  heath  soil,  grow  this 
plant  well.  A  manure  watering  in  summer  will  be  advantageous. 
Curtail  watering  in  autumn,  and  give  little  in  winter,  and  begin 
to  increase  the  quantity  in  spring  and  summer  as  the  young 
shoots  grow.  Sometimes  these  shoots  will  be  a  yard  or  more  in 
length  before  they  show  bloom,  and  then  fresh  flowers  will  come 
every  day  from  every  fresh  joint  until  the  cold  dark  days  arrive. 

R.  Fish. 


REMOVING  LARGE  EVERGREENS. 

I  AM  about  transplanting  a  number  of  evergreens — viz.,  Irish 
Yews,  Bay  and  Portugal  Laurels,  and  Hollies  of  from  six  to 
twelve  years’  growth.  Will  you  give  me  any  guidance  you  can 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  matter  ?  Our  climate  is 
mild  and  moist ;  and  my  grounds  situated  close  to  the  seashore, 
-II.  R.  B. 

[Irish  Yews  and  Bays,  or  Sweet  Bay  (Lamms  nobilis ),  are 
two  of  the  easiest  plants  to  move  at  any  age  or  size.  As  their 
roots  are  very  numerous,  most  succulent  or  fleshy,  and  much 
given  to  fibres,  they  carry  great  balls ;  and  the  only  difficulty  you 
will  have  with  them  will  be  to  get  the  balls  so  reduced  ns  to  make 
them  easy  of  carriage  without  destroying  many  roots.  Have 
them  gently  wrought  amongst  with  sharp-tined  forks,  and  clear 
well  away  under  the  balls,  to  make  sure  that  any  tap  roots  are 
cleanly  cut  before  the  ball  is  thrown  to  one  side.  It  is  never  safe 
to  “  throw  ”  any  such  balls  till  all  tap,  or  downward,  roots  are 
first  cut.  All  such  tap  roots  ought  also  to  be  cut  at  the  level  of 
the  bottom  of  tiie  ball.  Portugal  Laurels  and  Hollies  are  more 
difficult  to  move  ;  and  November  is  one  of  the  wrorst  of  the  four 
winter  months  to  transplant  either  of  them.  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  are  the  best  time  to  move  them  ;  but  any  time  from  the 
first  of  May  to  the  end  of  September  is  better  than  between 
October  and  April.  But,  as  in  Dumbartonshire  you  have  twice 
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the  quantity  of  moisture  in  tlie  air  and  more  rain  than  we  get 
here  in  London,  you  will  succeed  very  well  with  November 
planting.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  success  of  Sir  Henry  Stuart 
in  planting  large  trees  down  that  “  gate,”  and  many  of  them  in 
the  dead  of  winter.  Begin  at  four  feet  from  the  stems  of  the 
Holly  and  Portugal  Laurel  by  cutting  a  trench  all  round  and  as 
deep  as  the  side-roots  go.  Erom  that  trench  work  off  the  ball  by 
forks  only,  taking  care  of  every  root  and  ilbre  till  within  eighteen 
inches  of  the  stem,  then  pick  below  the  ball,  and  cut  clean  off  all 
descending  roots  ;  and  if  you  find  the  side-roots  so  old  and  hard 
that  they  would  snap  sooner  than  yield  to  be  nearly  doubled  by 
turning  the  ball  on  one  side,  you  must  not  endanger  them,  but 
get  out  the  ball  with  the  plant  as  little  to  one  side  as  possible. 
Very  loose,  sandy,  fresh  soil  is  the  best  to  plant  them  in  :  and 
when  once  the  ball  is  in  its  new  place  the  plant  must  not  be 
shaken  or  allowed  to  be  off  the  perpendicular  for  one  moment 
until  it  is  well  staked  after  the  planting  is  finished.  We  prefer 
two  spades  only  for  filling  in  amongst  the  roots,  and  the  two 
men  to  keep  constantly  opposite  one  another ;  each  man  then  is 
to  throw  his  portion  of  the  soil,  not  on  his  own  side  of  the  hall  or 
tree ,  but  past  the  stem  and  on  to  the  opposite  side — then  the  soil 
runs  in  among  the  roots  without  doubling  them  or  stirring  them 
either  to  the  right  or  left.  All  the  time  the  soil  is  being  thus 
put  on,  a  heavy  -watering  with  or  without  rose  to  the  pots 
should  be  going  on,  and  every  drop  of  the  water  to  be  plied 
against  the  stem,  just  over  the  ball,  until  every  root  is  out  of 
sight ;  then  water  all  over  the  roots,  and  leave  a  hollow  cup  over 
the  ball  to  hold  future  waterings,  and  “  stake  ”  each  plant  with 
three  or  four  guy  ropes  of  stout  rope  yarn,  fastened  up  six  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  below  to  stakes  driven  slantingly  in  the 
earth  at  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  stem.] 


MANDEVILLA  SUAVEOLENS  SEEDING. 

In  your  number  of  last  week  I  see  you  mention  the  seeding 
of  the  Stephanotis  fo ribunda  as  a  rare  occurrence.  When  I  was 
staying  with  a  relation  in  Leicestershire  last  year,  where  the 
garden  and  forcing-houses  are  very  perfect,  I  saw  the  said  plant 
with  several  large  fruit  on  it,  but  the  gardener  told  me  he  had 
never  been  able  to  ripen  it,  though  he  is  very  successful  with  the 
Banana,  Passijlora  edulis,  and  Phy  sails  edidis. 

I  must  mention  another  fact  that  has  occurred  this  year  in  a 
garden  that  I  take  great  interest  in,  a  few  miles  from  Rhyl, 
North  Wales.  There  are  against  the  house  Magnolias,  Myrtles, 
the  sweet  Yerbena,  and  Arbutilon,  all  reaching  to  the  second-floor 
windows,  and  flowering  abundantly.  I  suggested  to  my  friend 
two  yeai’s  back  to  try  in  a  vacant  place  the  Mandevilla  sua- 
veolens,  and  nothing  could  have  answered  better.  I  did  not  arrive 
early  enough  to  see  it  in  bloom  ;  but  I  was  told  it  had  been  beau¬ 
tiful  this  year,  scented  the  whole  house,  and  has  reached  the 
second  story.  But  the  point  I  particularly  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  is,  that  a  fortnight  ago  it  was  throwing  out  long  seed- 
pods,  which  it  has  never  done  in  the  greenhouse.  They  are  in 
pairs,  very  long,  something  like  the  Vanilla,  but  at  first  joined 
together  at  the  lower  end,  somewhat  in  this  shape  0)  and  separat¬ 
ing  as  they  get  longer  and  riper. — H.  A-  D. 

[Your  mountain  plant  is  Pr odium  cicutarium ,  or  Hemlock¬ 
leaved  Heron’s  Bill.  The  leaf  is  of  Our  Lady’s  Thistle,  Car- 
duus  Mariamis.'] 


THE  IMPORTANCE  oe  STIRRING  the  SURFACE 
OF  THE  EARTH 

AMONGST  ALE  VEGETABLE  CROPS. 

There  are  certainly  few  operations  of  a  cultural  nature  which 
are  of  the  same  scale  of  importance  as  the  one  to  which  this  paper 
refers — 0110  which  has  been  practised  and  sanctioned  by  the 
highest  authorities  and  the  most  practical  of  agriculturists  and 
gardeners. 

It  is  the  lot  of  many  to  be  set  down  in  a  fertile  soil— a  soil  in 
which  the  earthy  constituents  are  so  proportioned  that  the  light 
porous  qualities  of  the  one  are  balanced  by  the  close  retentive 
properties  of  the  other,  and  they  are  then  in  the  state  best  suited 
to  vegetation. 

Soils  thus  generally  compounded  vary  much  in  the  quantities 
of  mineral  and  saline  ingredients  which  they  contain.  They 
generally  have  vast  stores  of  inorganic  matters,  which  are  only 
available  as  food  for  plants  when  acted  upon  by  air,  and  rendered 


soluble  by  the  addition  of  water.  Every  process,  therefore* 
which  facilitates  the  entrance  of  air  to  them  must  be  truly  im¬ 
portant. 

Although  the  sulphates,  the  muriates,  the  nitrates,  and  the 
phosphates  occupy  but  a  small  proportional  bulk  of  the  soil,  yet 
their  influence  on  vegetation  is  most  important,  and  upon  their 
solubility  much  of  the  success  of  the  crop  depends.  Hoeing, 
then,  or,  better  still,  stirring  the  soil  by  the  points  of  a  fork, 
admits  the  air,  and  renders  soluble  those  inorganic  elements  of 
vegetation,  facilitates  the  entrance  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  greatly  benefits  the  plants. 

We  will  suppose  a  piece  of  ground  sowm  with  seeds  and  nicely 
levelled  and  raked,  a  heavy  shower  has  fallen  on  it ;  and  the 
land,  although  of  medium  quality,  appears  to  be  caked  together. 
The  vegetation  of  the  seed  begins  ;  and  at  this  time  it  is  important 
that  the  intervals  between  the  drills  be  deeply  stirred  by  the  hoe 
or  fork,  leaving  it  in  a  loose  and  open  state  to  admit  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  for  the  nourishment  of  the  embryo  plants. 
Erom  this  time  till  the  crop  is  fit  for  use  this  operation  cannot  be 
too  often  performed,  and  additional  vigour  will  result  to  the  crop 
after  each  performance.  The  superficial  hoeing  which  serves  to 
destroy  weeds  is  very  different  from  what  it  should  be  to  promote 
the  growth  of  a  crop,  and  they  should  form  distinct  operations. 
In  the  former  case  the  slashing  superficial  cut  of  the  sharp  hoe  is 
sufficient :  in  the  other,  the  ground  should  be  picked  up  with  the 
point  of  the  hoe,  or,  better  still,  the  fork. 

Trifling  although  the  practice  of  hoeing  seems  to  be,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  important  of  cultural  operations ; 
and  no  one  of  our  routine  operations  can  be  omitted,  the  result 
of  which  is  more  fatal  to  our  crops. 

In  hoeing  ground  to  kill  weeds,  it  is  difficult  to  get  men  to  do  it 
well  and  clear  their  ground  as  they  go.  A  good  hoer  should  clear 
his  ground  about  a  foot  wide  all  the  way,  and  not  leave  a  growing 
weed  behind  him.  When  the  ground  is  only  half  hoed  it  soon 
requires  hoeing  again,  and  makes  much  more  labour.  Let  no 
garden  cultivator,  therefore,  grudge  the  use  of  this  implement  j 
for  it  is  a  key  to  those  hidden  treasures  of  mineral  stores  which 
are  locked  up  in  the  bowels  of  mother  earth,  and  makes  them 
available  to  supply  man  with  nutritious  food.  They  are  ours,  if 
we  choose  to  employ  them  and  exercise  the  talents  which  God 
has  given  us  ;  and  if  not,  we  lose  them. 

Looking  at  the  large  percentage  of  mineral  salts  which  plants 
absorb,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  desirable  that 
their  ashes  should  be  returned  to  the  soil  which  grew  them,  as 
the  withdrawal  of  the  haulm  of  every  crop  must  considerably 
lessen  the  amount  of  some  particular  salt  in  the  ground,  which, 
if  not  replaced,  must  tell  most  materially  on  some  future  crop  of 
the  same  or  other  kinds  of  plants. 

In  cropping,  the  great  problem  which  the  gardener  has  to  solve 
is,  How  can  he  contrive  to  raise  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  vege¬ 
tables  with  the  smallest  diminution  of  value,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
“  heart,”  to  the  land  ?  A  good  gardener  is  very  grateful  for  a 
good  supply  of  organic  manures  ;  but  he  will  not  fail  at  the  same 
time  to  recognise  the  value  of  those  inorganic  matters  which  his 
soil  contains,  and  which  are  as  fully  at  his  command. 

I  fully  think  that  those  who  would  reach  the  climax  of  good 
gardening  must  do  so  by  trenching  deeply,  by  mixing  the  mineral 
ingredients  from  the  bottom  of  the  trench  with  the  surface  soil, 
and  by  unceasing  application  and  attention  to  surface-stirring. 

That  there  are  many  crotchets  belonging  to  the  culture  of 
vegetables,  I  admit,  and  those  who  experiment  on  these  matters 
find  it  so  ;  but  I  think  all  experienced  men  must  agree  in  my 
recommendation  to  do  things  well. 

The  advantages  of  surface  stirring  are  also  most  apparent  with 
plants  in  pots.  How  different  is  the  rude  state  of  health  of  that 
in  yonder  pot,  which  has  been  carefully  loosened  up  and  surfaced, 
to  that  of  the  plant  which  has  been  neglected,  and  whose  surface  is 
covered  with  green  slime  and  Marchantia !  The  one  lives  and 
grows  while  the  other  merely  exists.  In  this  the  principle  of 
vitality  reigns  absolute ;  in  the  other  those  of  helplessness  and 
decay.  Let  our  window-gardening  friends  not  forget  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  practice. 

"VVe  have  now  noticed  the  advantages  which  accrue  from  giving 
the  mineral  salts  an  opportunity  of  being  commixed  with  the 
soil  and  taken  up  as  food  by  plants  :  but  these  are  not  all.  When 
heavy  rain  descends,  the  loose  surface  allows  it  to  be  absorbed 
gradually  along  with  its  concomitant  ammonia  ;  whilst  the  hard 
one  is  quite  impervious  to  its  access,  and  it  hurries  to  the  nearest 
drain  to  be  carried  away. 

It  has  been  said  in  olden  times  that  “  there  is  nothing  new 
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under  the  sun and  really  it  does  appear  to  be  so  as  far  as 
regards  the  various  forms  which  matter  undergoes.  The  various 
saline  and  mineral  ingredients  of  the  soil  go  to  build  up  the 
vegetable  fabric,  -which,  in  its  turn,  serves  the  animal  for  food, 
and  his  frame  is  thus  compounded  and  built  up.  He  dies,  and 
goes  dust  to  dust,  returning  by  his  remains  to  mother  earth  all 
those  elementary  bases  which  were  first  absorbed  by  plants,  and 
depositing  the  exact  amount  of  matters  absorbed.  How  beautiful, 
how  exact  and  surprising  is  this  circle !  and  yet  it  is  and  has 
been  daily  illustrated  since  the  first  formation  of  the  world. 
Truly,  speaking  materially,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  always  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  reconcile 
the  empiric  acts  of  practice  with  what  is  considered  to  be  sound 
theory.  It  is  like  putting  upon  the  raw  material  its  intrinsic 
value ;  and  it  is  a  delightful  task  for  the  mind  to  trace  cultural 
subjects  through  all  their  bearings.  The  infinite  wisdom  of  all 
these  arrangements,  the  order  and  exactness  with  which  they 
occur,  teach  us  to  adore  the  great  Fountain  of  all  Wisdom  and 
Goodness. 

The  improvements  which  have  recently  been  made  in  the 
art  of  Horticulture  and  its  younger  sister  Agriculture  are  indeed 
truly  wonderful.  But  excellent  as  our  systems  now  seem,  I  opine 
that  in  the  next  twenty  years  great  additional  improvements  will 
take  place,  and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our  race  will  be 
much  extended.  Let  us  hope  that  in  furtherance  of  these  objects  ' 
all  those  who  really  do  know  will  be  ready  to  communicate  what 
they  have  learned;  and  that  those  whose  opportunities  have 
been  less  advantageous  may  profit  by  what  is  communicated ; 
while  each  party  applies  itself  with  energy  to  experiments.  Thus 
shall  we  progress  towards  perfection.  But  let  none  of  us  despise 
small  things,  which  often  bring  about  great  events. 

H.  Bailey,  Nuneham. 


SAFFRON  CULTURE  IN  ENGLAND.  - 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society, 
J.  Clark,  Esq.,  in  the  course  of  his  “  Notes  on  the  name  of  the 
town  of  Saffron  Walden,”  introduced  the  following  statements  : — • 

“  Crocus  sativus,  Saffron  Crocus,  or  Saffron ,  is  an  autumnal 
Crocus,  the  corolla  of  which  is  divided  into  six  equal  segments ; 
the  petals  are  of  a  purple  blue  colour  ;  it  has  three  linear-oblong 
golden  stigmas,  which  are  the  Saffron.  It  flowers  in  October,  and 
the  leaves  continue  to  grow  all  the  winter. 

“  In  October  the  flowers  were  gathered  early  in  the  morning, 
and  conveyed  home  in  baskets.  Then  commenced  the  process  of  , 
picking  out  the  stigmas  (or  chives  as  they  were  called).  These  | 
were  then  pressed  into  cakes,  and  dried  on  kilns  constructed  for 
that  purpose. 

“  Saffron  was,  at  that  time,  thought  a  most  valuable  medicine 
for  many  diseases.  The  produce  appears  to  have  varied  from 
8  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  per  acre. 

“  The  price  of  Saffron,  at  different  periods,  may  be  estimated 
from  the  presents  made  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Sovereigns 
who  visited  Walden. 

“The  quantity  of  Saffron  varied,  but  it  was  usually  presented 
in  a  silver  cup  or  salver. 

“Queen  Elizabeth  received  a  cup  in  1571,  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  quantity. 

“  1614.  James  was  presented  with  a  cup  and  1  lb.  of  Saffron, 
which  cost  £3  3v.  Ad.,  a  considerable  sum  in  those  days. 

“1631,  ozs.  of  Saffron  given  to  Charles  I.  are  charged  at 
18s.  per  ounce. 

“  1665.  20  ozs.  of  Saffron  for  Charles  II.  are  charged  £5  15 s. 

“  1689.  14  ozs.  for  William  III.  cost  £3  11s.  3 cl. 

“  1717.  The  Saffron  to  put  in  the  salver  given  to  King  George, 
cost  £1  6s.  6d. 

“The  first  introduction  of  the  plant  into  Walden  is  attributed 
to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  born  here  in  1512  (the  house  he  was  born 
in  is  in  the  Market-Place).  He  was  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Edward  YI.  But  although  our  illustrious  towns¬ 
man  was  an  extensive  grower  of  Saffron,  he  certainly  was  not  the 
individual  who  first  introduced  it ;  for  it  is  evident  from  the 
writings  of  Fleming,  a  clergyman  who  resided  in  the  neighbour-  | 
hood  in  1584,  that  it  was  extensively  grown  here  in  1540,  when 
Sir  Thomas  was  still  but  young.  That  the  town  was  celebrated 
for  its  culture  in  1549,  in  the  time  of  Edward  YI.,  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  circumstances  that  on  its  charter  being  granted 
by  that  monarch,  the  Corporation  boro  three  Saffron  plants  in 
their  arms.  The  town  must  then  at  that  period  have  been  famous 
for  its  cultivation. 


“  Ilollingshed,  who  wrote  early  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  states 
that  the  Saffron  grown  about  Saffron  Walden  (sometimes  called 
Waldenbury)  was  first  planted  there  in  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
and  Lord  Braybrooke,  in  his  history  of  Audley  End,  states  that 
the  town  took  the  name  of  Saffron  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

“  It  was  a  tytheable  commodity  by  the  Abbot  and  Yicar  of 
Walden,  in  1444,  which  was  sixty-eight  years  before  Sir  Thomas 
was  born ;  and  at  a  court  held  for  the  manor  in  1518,  the  owners 
of  certain  hogs  found  trespassing  in  the  Saffron-beds  were  pro¬ 
secuted.  These  facts  sufficiently  prove  that  Sir  Thomas  was  not 
the  introducer,  but  that  it  was  cultivated  long  before  his  time.  The 
popular  opinion  might  have  originated  in  liis  successful  attempts 
to  revive  the  culture  of  the  plant  at  a  time  when  it  was  much 
neglected. 

“  Saffron  is  still  retained  in  the  British  Flora  as  a  naturalised 
plant ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  naturalise,  as  no 
traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  only 
instance  in  which  I  ever  saw  the  plant  growing  wild  was  when 
this  building  was  erected,  and  large  quantities  of  earth  removed, 
a  few  plants  came  up  at  the  west  end  of  the  building,  but  the 
next  season  they  all  disappeared.” 

[The  name  of  Saffron  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  is  thus  traced 
in  Lyte’s  “  Herbal,”  published  in  1578 : — “  In  the  Arabian  spech 
Zahafaran,  from  thence  it  was  called  in  French  and  high  Doueh 
Saffran ;  in  base  Almaigne  Safferaen,  and  in  English  Saffron'’ 

Saffron  was  in  reputation  as  a  medicine,  and  was  cultivated  in 
Greece  when  Theophrastus  wrote,  about  three  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  Writing  of  “  odours,”  he  says  that  the  Saffron 
(Crocinum)  prepared  in  rEgina  and  Silicia  was  the  best.  Pliny 
says  that  it  could  not  be  grown  profitably  in  Italy  ;  and  he  also 
states  that  the  Saffron  most  esteemed  was  that  of  Cilicia,  especi¬ 
ally  that  grown  on  Mount  Coryeus  ;  next  in  estimation  was  that 
from  Mount  Olympus ;  and,  lastly,  that  from  Centuripa  in  Sicily. 
Columella,  Palladius,  Varro,  and  Vegetius,  all  give  some  slight 
directions  for  its  cultivation,  as  does  Florentinus  ( Gcoponika , 
xi.,  26)  who  w-as  a  Greek  writer  on  the  cultivation  of  plants  early 
in  the  third  century. 

Some  have  thought,  considering  that  the  Romans  introduced 
Yines  and  other  plants  which  they  valued  into  Britain,  that 
Saffron  might  have  been  one  of  them  ;  but  we  think  a  toler¬ 
able  test  of  the  source  from  whence  a  new  plant  has  been  im¬ 
ported  is  the  name  by  which  it  continues  to  be  popularly  known. 
The  Vine  and  the  Cherry,  for  instances,  were  introduced  by  the 
Romans,  and  retain  names  corrupted  from  those  by  which  they 
were  called  by  that  nation.  Saffron  retains  a  name  of  Eastern 
extraction,  and  this  inclines  us  to  believe  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  tradition  preserved  by  Hakluyt  (ii.,  164),  that  bulbs 
of  the  plant  were  smuggled  from  the  Levant  by  a  Palmer,  and 
introduced  into  this  country.  Gough,  Camden,  and  others  of 
our  oldest  historians,  agree  in  stating  it  is  “  a  commodity  brought 
into  England  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Third.”  A  time 
of  crusading  and  pilgrimages. 

Conrad  Heresbacli,  writing  in  1570,  states  that  it  was  then 
cultivated  about  Spires  and  other  places  in  Germany,  and  three 
years  later,  our  Tusser,  whose  farming  experience  was  gained 
chiefly  in  Essex,  writes  thus,  in  “  August’s  Husbandry,”  as  if 
Saffron  were  then  commonly  cultivated  : — 

“  Pare  Saffron  between  the  two  St.  Mary’s  days,® 

Or  set,  or  go  shift  it,  that  knoweth  the  ways. 

What  year  shall  I  do  it,  more  profit  to  yieid  ? 

The  fourth  in  the  garden,  the  third  in  the  field. 

“  In  having  but  forty  foot,  workmanly  dight, 

Take  Saffron  enough  for  a  lord  and  a  knight. 

All  winter  time  after,  as  practice  doth  teach, 

What  plot  have  ye  better  for  linen  to  bleach?” 

This  needs  little  comment — a  plot  of  forty  feet  square  produced 
enough  for  a  nobleman’s  establishment.  The  bulbs  were  taken 
up  and  planted  in  fresh  ground  every  third  or  fourth  r  ear ;  and 
during  the  winter  the  green  leaves  of  the  Saffron  (Crocus  sativus) 
remaining  after  the  stigmas  were  harvested,  made  a  clean  surface 
on  which  to  outspread  the  family  linen  for  bleaching. — J.] 


HEATING  A  COMBINATION  OF  HOUSES. 

I  have  a  lean-to  vinery  twenty-one  feet  long,  fourteen  feet 
high,  and  fourteen  feet  wide,  heated  by  a  Thompson’s  retort 
boiler.  The  stoke-hole,  &c.,  occupy  six  feet,  to  be  between 
houses.  I  wish  to  erect  a  Peach-house  in  continuation,  to  be 
heated  from  the  samo  boiler.  The  wall  is  fifteen  feet  high,  with  a 

'*  July  22nd,  and  August  15lh. 
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south  aspect.  The  border  is  forty  feet  long  and  fourteen  feet 
wide.  I  wish  to  divide  the  house  in  the  centre, — say  twenty  feet. 
The  west  division  to  be  again  divided  betwixt  wall  and  extremity 
of  the  border, — say  seven  feet.  Melon-pits  to  be  erected  in  the 
front  section  ;  the  back  part  to  be  occupied  as  an  orchard-house. 
The  east  twenty-feet  section  to  bo  used  for  Peaches,  Camellias, 
Plums,  &c.,  in  pots.  There  are  Peach  trees  at  present  on  the 
fifteen-feet  brick  wall,  and  down  the  east  wall  to  the  width  of  the 
border,  which  is  to  be  all  covered  by  one  roof.  Should  the 
trees  be  removed  from  the  wall,  the  wall  plastered,  and  trained  to 
a  wire  trellis  ?  The  boiler  is  set  at  present  eighteen  inches  below 
the  surface.  IIow  am  I  to  heat  my  Melon-pits  ? — Pumpkin. 

[The  moving  of  the  trees  from  the  wall,  plastering  and  wiring) 
arc  mere  matters  of  taste,  convenience,  and  luxury.  The  trees  will 
do  equally  well  nailed  against  a  back  wall,  fresh  whitened  with 
lime  every  year,  darkened  a  little  to  take  off  the  glare.  If  the 
trees  be  removed,  the  holes  in  the  wall  daubed  up,  the  wall  then 
washed  with  lime,  and  in  a  month  painted  with  anti-corrosive,  or 
other  paint,  it  would  be  cheaper  than  plastering,  and  the  wires 
should  be  fixed  some  six  inches  apart  previously.  The  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  wiring  is,  that  it  prevents  holes  being  made,  which  I 
are  a  secure  lodging-place  for  all  sorts  of  insects.  Of  course, 
you  mean  your  orchard-house  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the 
Melon-pits.  The  front  wall  of  the  former  might  do  for  the  back 
wall  of  the  latter.  If  you  wish  a  pathway  between,  and  a  separate 
back  wall  for  the  Melon-pits,  the  latter  will  be  made  all  that 
narrower.  As  to  heating  the  pits,  that  must  depend  chiefly  on 
the  arrangements  made  with  the  boiler.  The  pits  must  be  more 
of  a  house  than  pits  ;  for  if  your  boiler,  the  top  of  it,  we  presume, 
is  only  eighteen  inches  below  the  ground,  then  you  should  not  j 
sink  more  than  nine  inches  or  a  foot  for  the  pits.  Two  pipes 
would  be  necessary  for  bottom  heat,  and  two  for  top  heat.  Pour 
inches,  if  the  pit  were  seven  feet  wide,  and  three-inch  pipes  if  the 
pit  were  four  feet  and  a  half  or  five  feet  wide.  Your  pits  would 
require  to  be  four  feet  and  a  half  high  at  the  back,  and  three  feet 
three  inches  or  three  feet  six  inches  in  front,  and  from  nine 
inches  to  a  foot  of  that  might  be  below  the  level  of  the  surface 
soil,  which  would  make  them  easier  to  get  at.  This  would  give 
room  enough  for  a  layer  of  clinkei’s,  brickbats,  &c.,  over  the 
bottom  pipes  to  a  depth  of  nine  inches  or  a  foot,  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  for  soil,  and  a  similar  space  for  foliage.  The  easiest 
mode  of  heating  would  be  to  take  the  flow-pipe  to  an  open 
cistern,  and  from  thence  take  a  pipe  to  a  each  place ;  connecting 
all  the  returns  with  the  main  return  near  the  boiler.  The  farther 
house  on  the  east  side,  we  presume,  will  be  the  cooler,  and  being 
farthest  from  the  boiler  might  be  heated  by  a  continuation,  with 
valves  to  stop  when  necessary  the  upper  pipes  of  the  Melon- 
pit.  By  this  mode  you  could  not  heat  the  east  section  without 
also  heating  the  Melon-pit ;  but  that  would  bo  no  loss,  as  when 
Melons  were  not  growing  it  could  be  filled  with  something  else. 
It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  have  the  top  heat  in  the  Melon- 
pit  distinct,  so  that  the  water  may  circulate  without  going  farther. 
But  for  this  east  section,  the  top  pipes  in  the  Melon-pit  might 
return  under  the  bed,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  j 
another  valve  at  the  cistern.] 


S  Till  KING  CUTTINGS. 

I  have  been  reading  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Fish,  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  replying  to  numerous  inquirers  who  are  I 
in  trouble  about  their  cuttings. 

I  venture  to  add  a  word  or  two,  in  no  presumptuous  spirit, 
but  on  the  principle  that  one  schoolboy  may  sometimes  help 
another  with  a  perplexing  task  more  effectually  than  the  master, 
with  his  vastly  superior  knowledge,  has  been  able  to  do. 

Amateurs  (by  which  term  I  here  mean  novices  in  gardening), 
want  treating,  not  only  with  extreme  simplicity,  but  also  very 
decidedly ;  giving  them  as  few  processes  to  choose  from  as 
possible.  For  they  are  apt  to  get  bewildered,  or  they  fail  in  the 
attempt  to  combine  several  systems. 

As  to  cuttings,  for  instance.  Will  you  permit,  and  will  Mr. 
Fish  take  it  good-naturedly,  that  I  should  say  to  the  simplest  of 
your  readers  that  wishes  to  strike  cuttings  of  the  ordinary  bedding 
plants  in  August  and  September,  1860,  do  this  : — Procure,  if  you 
have  it  not  already,  a  frame  of  one  or  two  lights,  according  to 
your  requirements,  and  have  a  slight  liotbed  made  up  in  March. 
This  will  do  for  Cucumbers  ;  but  better  still,  in  your  case  for 
Asters,  Zinnias,  and  other  half-hardy  annuals  to  be  sown  in 
drained-pans,  and  the  seedlings  pricked  out  in  light  soil  with 


which  the  bed  should  be  covered  to  the  extent  of  about  six 
inches.  For  this  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  from  the  ground  where 
your  driest  early  Potatoes  grew,  with  one-third  of  leaf  mould,  will 
do  as  well  as  anything,  and  the  same  with  a  dash  of  sharp  sand 
for  the  seed-pans. 

In  June,  the  seedlings  will  have  left  your  bed ;  and  the  heat, 
though  much  diminished,  will  not  be  quite  extinct.  Level  the 
surface,  and  you  may  have  a  frame  full  of  scarlet  Geraniums 
(Tom  Thumbs,  and  equally,  I  have  no  doubt,  their  successors 
Mr.  Beaton  tells  us  of),  well  rooted,  and  ready  for  potting  singly 
in  small  pots  by  the  time  you  want  to  put  in  your  autumn 
cuttings  ;  and  this,  by  planting  them  out  like  Lettuces,  seeing  that 
they  do  not  want  for  water,  and  keeping  the  lights  off'  entirely. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  having  cleared  out  your  Gera¬ 
niums,  rake  off  all  the  top  soil  from  your  bed ;  taking  with  it,  if 
you  like,  a  little  of  the  now-decomposed  dung,  as  it  will  make 
altogether,  with  the  addition  of  some  silver-sand,  a  capital  com¬ 
post  for  your  pot  Hyacinths,  &c.  Save  this  under  cover,  and 
upon  the  bed  thus  bared  put  a  few  inches  (say  four),  of  coal 
ashes  for  the  cutting-pots  to  stand  on  when  charged  with  cuttings. 
In  the  preparation  of  these,  giving  air  and  shading,  follow  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Fish,  and  you  will  not  have  to  trouble  him  again 
in  this  matter.  His  time  is  too  valuable  to  be  spent  in  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  lessons  to  us  of  the  junior  classes,  when  the  seniors 
would  be  glad  of  the  supervision  of  a  master  mind;  so  we  must 
try  to  “  coach  ”  one  another.  At  some  future  time,  if  space  be 
given  me,  I  may  say  a  little  more. — Geo.  R.  Taveor. 

[You  will  oblige  us  by  saying  “a  little  more”  very  soon  and 
very  often. — Eds.  C.  G.] 


BRITISH  PQMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  Meeting  of  the  British  Bornological  Society  was  held  at 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  London,  on  Thursday,  the  27th  ult. 
Robert  Hogg,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  ordinary  members : — 

Ralph  Sneyd,  Esq.,  Kcele  Hall,  Staffordshire. 

R.  P.  Spice,  Esq.,  Heidegger  House,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

C.  M.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Hart’s  Hill,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Mr.  George  Miles,  the  Abbey,  High  Wycombe. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burnett,  Baynard’s  Park,  Guildford. 

Mr.  J.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle,  Fochaber,  N.B. 

George  Hilton,  Esq.,  Flemings,  near  Wickford,  Essex. 

A  paper  was  read  by  F.  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Cranford, 
on  the  ravages  of  the  grub  of  Zeuzera  TEsculi,  on  young  Pear 
plantations,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  figure  of  the  insect,  and 
a  specimen  of  the  stem  of  a  young  Pear.  The  stem  had  been 
completely  eaten  all  round  under  the  bark,  and  beyond  the 
alburnum,  causing  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  to 
die  off.  The  paper  entered  fully  into  a  description  of  the  insect 
and  its  transformations  ;  the  method  of  its  burrowing  into  the 
wood  of  the  Pear ;  and  explained  Mr.  Graham’s  view  of  the 
process  by  which  the  insect  managed  to  turn  itself  in  its  burrow, 
so  that  the  head  of  the  imago  should  be  towards  the  aperture 
when  it  emerged  from  the  chrysalis  state.  The  thanks  of  the 
Meeting  were  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Graham  tor  his  ex¬ 
cellent  communication,  with  the  request  that  it  should  appear  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  which  was  assented  to. 

C.  M.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  Hart’s  Hill,  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
offered  a  prize  of  Two  Guineas  for  the  best  dish  of  late  Grapes, 
to  bo  competed  for  at  one  of  the  spring  Meetings.  And  II.  G. 
Bohn,  Esq.,  of  Twickenham,  offered  a  prize  of  Three  Guineas  for 
the  best  collection  of  Muscat-flavoured  Grapes,  not  being  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  or  any  of  its  varieties. 

Considering  the  unfavourable  season,  there  was  a  large  show 
of  fruit,  some  of  which  were  very  fine.  The  collection  of  Grapes 
was  unusually  large,  and  included  three  forms  of  White  Tokay, 
from  Mr.  Hill,  of  Iveele  Hall,  Staffordshire ;  six  varieties  ol 
Black  Hamburgh  from  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Berkhampstead ; 
four  distinct  varieties  from  Mr.  Wright,  of  Twickenham  ;  and 
some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  out-door  Grapes,  among 
which,  the  best  were  Black  Hamburglis,  grown  against  a  wall 
without  any  protection,  by  Captain  Hopkins,  of  Surbiton  Hill, 
Surrey.  The  largest  bunch  weighed  1  lb.  6  ozs.,  the  berries  were 
large,  well  developed,  highly  coloured,  and  very  well  flavoured, 
rivalling  many  examples  of  the  same  variety  grown  under  glass. 

Mr.  Snow,  of  Wrest  Park,  exhibited  a  very  nice  bunch  of 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  grown  in  a  pot  in  a  cool  vinery  without  fire 
heat.  The  flavour  was  very  rich  and  delicious,  but  the  Muscat 
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flavour  Was  not  fully  developed,  as  we  have  seen  it  on  former 
Occasions  in  specimens  grown  in  heat. 

At  this  meeting  prizes  were  awarded  of  one  guinea  and  half  a 
guinea  for  the  best  and  second  best  dishes  of  Dessert  Pears  of 
any  kind.  A  great  number  of  varieties  were  placed  for  compe¬ 
tition  ;  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Duchesse  d’  Angouleme, 
from  Mr.  Whiting,  of  the  Deepdene;  and  the  second  to  Mr. 
Ingram,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  of  Reading,  for  Peurre 
de  Capiaumont. 

Prizes  of  the  same  amount  were  also  awarded  for  the  best  and 
second  best  dishes  of  Dessert  Apples,  both  of  which  were  taken 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Ford,  gardener  to  W.  E.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Hor¬ 
sham,  with  Ribston  Pippin  and  Reinetle  Grise. 

First  and  second  prizes,  of  one  guinea  and  half  a  guinea,  were 
awarded  for  the  best  Culinary  Apples,  for  which  there  were  many 
competitions.  The  Society  has  determined  that  Apples  of  this 
class  shall  in  future  be  baked,  so  that  a  full  appreciation  of  their 
merits  may  be  obtained.  The  awards  were  to  Mr.  Newton, 
Enfield  Chase,  for  New  Hawthornden ,  and  to  Mr.  Sidney  Ford  for 
Edmund  Jupp ,  a  variety  grown  about  Horsham  under  that  name. 

So  greatly  has  the  business  of  the  Society  increased  and  the 
length  of  the  Reports  become,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  give 
more  than  a  mere  outline  of  the  proceedings.  We  must,  there¬ 
fore,  refer  our  readers  to  the  Reports  published  by  the  Society 
for  more  detailed  accounts. 


WHAT  TO  LOOK  FOR  ON  THE  SEASHORE. 

(Continued  from  page  31.) 

CHAP.  I.— PROTOZOA. 

INFUSORIA — RHIZOPODA  —  PORIFERA. 

As  our  design  in  these  pages  is  solely  to  investigate  animal 
organisations,  we  must  pass  by  unnoticed  the  numerous  varieties  of 
marine  vegetation  with  which  sea  and  shore  abound.  And,  highly 
interesting  as  their  examination  would  be,  we  must  leave  un¬ 
touched  the  Sea  or  Bladder- wrack,  the  Knotted-wrack,  the  Sea- 
lace,  Sea-girdles,  Sea-wands,  Sea-furbelows,  Peacocks’  tails,  and 
all  the  extensive  variations  of  the  so-called  Sea-weed,  and  com¬ 
mence  with  the  class  of  animalcules  called  Protozoa,  which 
present  the  very  lowest  grade  of  animal  life.  So  close,  indeed, 
are  they  on  the  borders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  it  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  in  many  instances  to  decide 
whether  they  are  on  one  side  or  the  other :  they  seem  to  be 
sluggish,  inert,  lifeless  masses  of  jelly,  without  feeling,  functions, 
or  organs,  and  very  frequently  without  form.  Many  of  them, 
however,  when  viewed  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass  when  alive 
and  under  water  are  seen  to  discharge  strong  currents  from 
certain  distinct  orifices  ;  and  if  they  are  torn  asunder  the  whole 
substance  is  found  to  be  perforated  by  irregular  canals,  all  of 
which  commuuicate  with  the  surface — one  set  narrow  and 
minute,  by  which  the  water  is  admitted  ;  the  other  wide  and 
ample,  by  which  it  is  discharged.  They  are  to  be  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  rocks,  on  the  under  side  of  stones,  at  low  water 
in  the  cavities  of  the  shore  which  are  washed  by  the  tide,  and 
frequently  they  may  be  seen  attached  to  branches  of  Sea-weed. 

The  Protozoa  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — Infusoria, 
Rhizopoda,  and  Porifcra. 

The  Infusoria  (Infusories)  are  so  called  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  discovered  in  infusions  of  all  kinds  of  organic  matter, 
vegetable  as  well  as  animal.  They  abound  in  all  stagnant  pools, 
also  in  running  st  reams,  whether  salt  or  fresh  ;  and,  being  purely 
microscopic,  can  only  be  examined  under  a  magnifying-glass. 
They  are  changeable  in  form,  extremely  minute,  naked,  without 
external  organs,  nervous  system,  or  vessels.  They  have  mostly  i 
internal  globose  cavities  ;  and  their  locomotion  is  effected  by 
means  of  cilia,  or  slender  threads,  the  lashing  to  and  fro  of  which 
serves  to  propel  them  through  the  water.  Their  speed,  however, 
vanes  :  some  moving  very  rapidly,  others  slowly  and  with 
apparent  effort.  Careful  observation  has  established  the  fact  of 
*,.®,I)erl)^u^  motion  of  these  little  creatures.  They  make  no 
difference  between  day  and  night,  and  are  never  seen  in  a  state  of 
repose.  Sleep  appears  to  be  perfectly  unnecessary  to  them— 
they  pass  their  lives  in  one  restless,  unending  round  of  motion. 
Tittle  red  spots  have  been  noticed  on  most  of  them,  which  have 
been  pronounced  to  be  eyes ;  but  it  is  a  presumption  built  on 
little  or  no  foundation. 

Although  many  Infusoria  are  peculiar  to  fresh  water,  still 
large  numbers  are  marine,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  examining 


under  a  lens  some  sea- water  which  has  been  a  short  time  in  an 
aquarium.  It  seems  somewhat  difficult  to  give  these  animalcules 
any  distinct  position :  many  genera  having  been  proved  to  bo 
simply  the  earlier  stages  of  higher  animals ;  others  are  said  to  be 
merely  vegetables  endowed  with  spontaneous  motion.  But  surely 
the  existence  of  such  spontaneous  motive  power  elevates  them 
above  the  simple  vegetable.  Some  zoologists  maintain  that  the 
whole  group  can  and  will  ultimately  be  resolved  into  other 
classes.  Perhaps  the  wisest  judgment  to  be  formed  of  them  is 
to  adopt  the  words  of  Dr.  Burnett,  who  says,  “  I  regard  the 
Infusories  as  in  a  completely  transition  state ;  and  although  it 
may  be  well  to  arrange  these  forms  systematically  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  yet  they  cannot  be  considered  as  holding  fixed 
zoological  positions.” 

The  Rhizopoda  are  microscopic  animalcules  of  very  simple 
structure,  and  closely  allied  to  the  Infusoria.  They  may  be 
described  generally  as  merely  transparent  membranes  of  a  glu¬ 
tinous  consistency,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  form ;  some  oblong, 
some  flat,  some  cylindrical,  some  globular,  and  others  of  various 
angular  forms.  In  some  there  is  an  appearance  of  external 
organs  such  as  tails,  and  long  contractile  threads  or  filaments 
(cilia),  which  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  locomotion.  Some  of 
these  creatures  are  entirely  unprotected ;  whilst  others  are 
enclosed  in  a  horny  case,  which  has  several  orifices  for  the  emission 
of  the  long  tenacious  threads  before  mentioned.  Many  of  them 
are  to  be  found  in  fresh  water,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
them  are  inhabitants  of  the  sea. 


Grantia  compressa  anti  its  calcareous  spicula.  wards. 


The  Porifera ,  or  Sponges,  are  a  very  curious  branch  of  the 
!  family  of  the  Protozoa ;  and  as  being  more  familiar  than  the 
j  other  species  demand  a  more  particular  notice.  That  the  limits 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  very  difficult  of 
definition  is  an  established  fact ;  and  the  opinion  given  of  Sponges 
by  two  competent  authorities  only  tends  to  confirm  it.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen  remarks  that  “  if  a  lino  could  be  drawn  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  Sponges  should  be  placed  on 
the  vegetable  side  of  that  line.”  Whilst  Dr.  Johnston,  in  his 
Hist,  of  Brit.  Zoophytes  ”  has  this  passage : — “  Sponges  are 
true  zoophytes ;  and  it  imparts  additional  interest  to  their  study 
to  consider  them,  as  they  probably  are,  the  first  matrix  and 
cradle  of  organic  life,  and  exhibiting  before  us  the  lowest  organi¬ 
sations  compatible  with  its  existence.” 

The  common  Sponge  ( Spongia  officinalis'),  is  obtained  chiefly 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  more  especially 
round  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where  it 
is  found  adhering  to  the  rocks  by  a  broad  base,  and  assuming  a 
more  or  less  manifest  cup  form.  The  coarser  sort  is  supplied  by 
Barbndoes  and  the  Bahama  Islands.  Independently  of  these, 
however,  the  streams  and  shores  of  the  British  Isles  produce 
sixty  or  seventy  distinct  species.  Whoever  has  looked  with  any 
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attention  at  the  rocks  and  other  portions  of  our  Bhore  which 
have  been  exposed  by  the  receding  tide,  cannot  have  failed  to 
notice  some  irregular  masses  of  a  yellow  fungous  substance 
adhering  to  them,  taking  the  form  of  small  conical  hillocks  per¬ 
forated  at  the  apex — -presenting  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
miniature  volcanoes.  This  is  t lie  “  crumb-of-bread  Sponge,” 
(ITalichondria  panicea),  one  of  the  commonest  species,  and  well 
suited  for  the  examination  of  its  formation,  which  we  shall  detail 
presently.  In  similar  situations  may  be  found,  although  more 
rarely,  the  graceful  Sack  Sponge  ( Grantia  compress  a) ,  which 
looks  like  a  flat  angular  bag  of  a  whitish  colour,  each  angle 
having  an  orifice.  The  Sack  Sponges  are  generally  found  in 
clusters,  depending  by  a  narrow  base  either  from  the  bare  surface 
of  the  rocks  or  from  tho  branches  of  various  Sea-weeds.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  draw  attention  to  any  other  species,  as  these  two 
are  those  chiefly  seen  on  our  coasts  and  display  the  characteristics 
of  all  the  others. 

The  general  character  of  the  Sponge  may  be  described  as  of  no 
regular  shape,  very  elastic,  flexible  and  tenacious,  porous,  rough 
on  the  surface,  and  of  a  woolly  texture.  It  consists  of  numerous 
horny  fibrous  canals  communicating  one  with  the  other,  and 
when  taken  from  the  water  is  covered  with  a  transparent  gela¬ 
tinous  slime,  with  a  powerful  flshv  smell,  and  so  fluid  as  to  run 
off  when  removed  from  its  native  element.  Yet  this  clear  slime 
is  the  flesh  of  the  animal;  the  Sponge,  as  we  see  in  daily  use, 
being  merely  the  skeleton  cleaned  and  dried.  This  skeleton  i3 
composed  of  one  or  two  of  the  following  substances  Flint, 
lime,  and  a  peculiar  horny  matter.  In  some  species  the  flint  and 
lime  being  crystallised,  form  a  series  of  spicular  needles,  varying 
in  length  and  thickness,  but  always  maintaining  the  same  form. 
The  horny  matter  of  which  the  Sponge  in  ordinary  use  affords 
an  example,  is  arranged  in  tough,  solid  fibres,  irregularly  united 
to  each  other.  The  orifices  on  the  surface  corresponding  with 
the  canals  with  which  the  animal  is  perforated,  are  supposed  to 
be  the  mouths  ;  and  in  life  the  surrounding  wrater  flows  through 
one  series  of  these  ducts  in  a  continual  current  (interrupted, 
however,  at  the  will  of  the  animal),  from  without  into  the 
interior  of  the  body,  and  is  afterwards  discharged  by  another 
series,  thus  maintaining  a  perfect  system  of  circulation.  The 
mode  in  which  the  current  is  kept  up  is  by  certain  cilia,  or 
threads,  lining  the  pores,  or  ducts. 

Tho  manner  in  which  Sponges  reproduce  their  species  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  curious.  There  are  remarked,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  in  the  channels  of  the  living  Sponge,  innumerable  yellow¬ 
looking  granules  imbedded  in  the  jelly-like  flesh.  These  gradually 
increase  in  bulk  ;  and  on  being  freed  from  the  slimy  mass,  they 
are  instantly  carried  away  through  the  nearest  outlet  by  the  per¬ 
petually  out-flowing  current.  They  are  provided  at  one  ex¬ 
tremity  with  numberless  minute  threads,  by  the  lashing  motion 
of  which  they  are  rowed  along  the  water  until  they  meet  with 
a  suitable  resting  place,  to  which  they  at  once  adhere,  spreading 
out  an  adhesive  gelatinous  film,  and  absorbing  its  cilia  (threads) 
for  which  it  has  now  no  further  use.  From  the  spot  chosen 
they  movo  no  more,  but  gradually  increase  in  hulk,  and  soon 
develope  the  structure  and  exercise  the  functions  of  the  parent 
Sponge.  The  care  and  providence  of  an  All-wise  Creator,  even 
of  so  humble  a  member  of  the  great  family,  are  worthy  of  the 
deepest  admiration.  lie  has  ordained  that  these  helpless  little 
creatures  should  for  a  time  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  loco¬ 
motion,  denied  them  in  their  adult  state.  Were  it  not  for  these 
means  of  separating  themselves  from  the  parent,  they  would  of 
necessity  congregate  in  enormous  masses ;  as  the  parent,  itself 
utterly  deprived  of  locomotive  power,  would  be  utterly  incapable 
of  dispersing  to  any  distance  the  numerous  progeny  it  produces. 
Sponges  are  generally  found  in  shallow  water.  Those  which 
reside  in  the  deeper  recesses  of  the  sea  are  of  larger  size  and 
finer  texture  than  those  which  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
waves.  These  are  procured  by  divers,  and  in  many  of  the 
Grecian  Islands  diving  for  Sponge  is  an  ordinary  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  horny  Sponge  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  warmer 
seas  ;  but  the  calcareous,  and  more  especially  the  flinty  speci¬ 
mens,  are  common  to  our  latitude. 

The  sense  of  feeling  in  Sponges  seems  to  be  either  strangely 
obtuse,  or  altogether  wanting,  no  evidence  of  its  existence  having 
been  noticed.  They  may  be  torn  asunder,  burnt  with  hot  irons, 
or  subjected  to  the  action  of  powerful  acids,  without  betraying 
the  slightest  evidence  of  sensation.  Still  a  convincing  proof 
of  their  animal  nature  is  furnished  by  the  strong  amino- 
niacal  smell  given  out  hy  them  when  burnt,  and  which  is  peculiar 


to  animal  matter.  Independently  of  which,  by  carefully  watch¬ 
ing  a  living  Sponge  it  will  be  found  to  exhibit  an  energetic  and 
continuous  action,  which  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  de- 
monstratc  the  existence  of  a  vital  principle. — W. 

( To  he  continued ,) 


FRUITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

( Continued  from  page  56.) 

PEARS. 

Duchesse  de  Maks. — Fruit  medium  sized,  obovate. 
Skiu  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  reddish-brown  next  the  sun, 
and  considerably  covered  with  brown  russet.  Eye  small 
and  closed,  set  in  a  shallow  depression.  Stalk  an  inch 
long,  inserted  without  depression.  Flesh  buttery,  melt¬ 
ing,  juicy,  and  well  flavoured.  Ripe  in  November. 

Duchesse  d’Orleans  ( Beurre  St.  Nicholas ;  St. 
Nicholas).— Fruit  large  and  pyriform.  Skin  yellow  on 
the  shaded  side,  but  with  a  tinge  of  red  on  the  side  next 
the  sun,  mottled  with  greenish-brown  russet.  Eye  open, 
set  in  a  wide,  shallow  basin.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  melting,  buttery  and 
juicy,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  and  vinous  flavour,  and  fine 
aroma.  A  most  delicious  pear,  ripe  in  October. 

Dunmore. — Fruit  large,  oblong-obovate.  Skin  greenish, 
marked  with  numerous  dots  and  patches  of  brown  russet, 
and  with  a  brownish-red  tinge  next  the  sun.  Eye  small 
and  open,  set  in  a  rather  deep  and  narrow  basin.  Stalk 
an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  buttery, 
and  melting,  with  a  rich  sugary  flavour.  Ripe  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October. 

Early  Beurre.  See  Ambrosia. 

Early  Catherine  (of  America).  See  Early  Eousselet. 

Early  Rose  Angle.  See  Citron  des  Carmes. 

Early  Rousselet  (De  Chypre ;  Cypress;  Early  Ca¬ 
therine  ;  Perdreaux ;  Perdreaux  MusguSe ;  Rousselet 
Hdtif). — Fruit  small,  pyriform!  Skin  smooth,  yellow  in 
the  shade,  and  bright  red  next  the  sun,  covered  with 
grey  dots.  Eye  small,  placed  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk 
an  inch  long,  inserted  without  depression.  Flesh  yel¬ 
lowish,  crisp,  tender  and  juicy,  sweet  and  perfumed. 

An  early  pear,  ripe  in  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of 
August. 

Early  Charnock.  See  Charnoch. 

Early  Sugar.  See  Amire  Joannet. 

Easter  Bergamot  (Bergamotte  de  Rugi ;  Bergamotte 
de  P agues ;  Bergamotte  de  Toulouse ;  Paddington ; 
Roberts'  Keeping;  Royal  Tairlon ;  Tarling).  —  Fruit 
medium  sized,  roundish-turbinate.  Skin  pale  green  at 
first,  but  changing  to  pale  yellow,  and  covered  with 
numerous  brownish-grey  dots.  Eye  small,  set  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  small  cavity. 
Flesh  white,  slightly  gritty,  crisp  and  juicy,  sweet  and 
aromatic.  In  use  from  March  to  April. 

Easter  Beurre  ( Beurre  de  la  Pentecote ;  Beurre  An- 
glaise  ;  Beurre  de  P agues ;  Beurre  d’ Hiver  de  Bruxelles  ; 
Bergamotte  d' Hirer ;  Bergamotte  de  la  Pentecote ;  Ber¬ 
gamotte  Tardive ;  Canning;  Canning  d’  Hirer ;  Doyenne 
d’ Hiver ;  Doyenne  d’ Hirer  Nouveau;  Doyenne  de  P agues ; 
Doyenne  de  Printemps  ;  Du  Pdtre  ;  Philippe  de  P agues  ; 
Seigneur  d’ Hirer  ;  Sylvange  d’ Hiver).  —  Fruit  large, 
obovate,  inclining  to  ovate.  Skin  pale  green  at  first, 
but  inclining  to  yellowish-green,  and  sometimes  with  a 
brownish  tinge  next  the  sun,  marked  with  a  few  patches 
of  russet,  and  strewed  with  numerous  large  russet  dots. 
Eye  small,  with  long,  narrow,  incurved  segments  set  in  a 
pretty  deep  cavity.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  stout,  inserted 
in  a  deep  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  and 
melting,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and  richly  flavoured. 

One  of  the  best  late  pears,  in  use  from  January  till 
March, 
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Echasseey  ( Bezi  d'Echassery ;  Bezi  de  Landry ; 
Muscat  de  Villandry ;  Viandry  ,-  Verte  Longue  d’Hiver). 
Fruit  produced  in  clusters ;  medium  sized,  roundish- 
oval.  Skin  clear  yellow,  covered  with  numerous  dots 
and  patches  of  greyish-brown  russet.  Eye  small  and 
open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  inserted  in  a  small  knobbed  cavity.  Flesh  white, 
buttery  and  melting,  sugary,  and  with  a  musky  flavour. 

In  use  from  November  till  Christmas. 

Elisa  d’Heyst. — Fruit  above  medium  size,  or  large 
irregular-oval,  widest  in  the  middle  and  tapering  towards 
the  eye  and  the  stalk.  Skin  smooth  and  shining,  yel¬ 
lowish-green,  clouded  with  russet  about  the  stalk,  and 
covered  ivith  russet  dots.  Eye  closed,  set  in  a  deep, 
irregular  basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  stout,  and  in¬ 
serted  without  depression.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  sugary, 
and.  richly  flavoured.  Ripe  in  February  and  March. 

Filanrioch.  See  Hampden  s  Bergamot. 

Elton.— Fruit  medium  sized,  oval.  Skin  greenish, 
almost  entirely  covered  with  thin  grey  russet,  and  marked 
with  patches  of  coarser  russet,  with  a  tinge  of  orange  on 
the  part  exposed  to  the  sun.  Eye  small,  very  slightly 
depressed.  Stalk  stout,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Flesh 
firm,  crisp,  juicy,  rich,  and  excellent.  It  is  frequently 
without  a  core  and  pips,  the  flesh  being  solid  throughout. 
Ripe  in  September,  but  does  not  keep  long. 

Emerald. — Fruit  medium  sized,  obovate,  rather  un¬ 
even  in  its  outline.  Skin  pale  green,  with  pale  brownish- 
red  next  the  sun,  and  covered  with  russety  dots.  Eye 
open,  set  in  a  small  irregular  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  obliquely  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh 
buttery,  melting,  and  richly  flavoured.  Ripe  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December. 

Emile  d’Heyst. — Fruit  above  medium  size,  pyramidal. 
Skin  bright  yellow  when  ripe,  marked  with  patches  and 
veins  of  ciunamon-coloured  russet.  Eye  small,  set  in  a 
narrow  and  rather  deep  basin.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long, 
set  in  a  narrow  uneven  cavity.  Flesh  tender,  buttery, 
and  melting,  very  juicy,- sugary,  and  perfumed.  No¬ 
vember. 

English  Bergamot.  See  Autumn  Id  erg  am  ot. 

English  Caillot  Rosat.  See  Caillot  Eosat. 

Epargne.  See  Jargonelle. 

Eparonanais.  See  JDuchesse  d’ Angouleme. 

Epine  Dumas.  See  Lelle  Epine  du  Mas. 

Epine  d’Ete.  See  Summer  Thorn. 

Epine  d’Ete  Couleur  de  Rose.  See  Summer  Thorn. 

Epine  d’Ete  Yert.  See  Summer  Thorn. 

Epine  d’Uiver.  See  Winter  Thorn. 

Epine  de  Rochechouart.  See  Belle  Epine  du  Mas. 

Epine  Rose.  See  Summer  Bose. 

Epine  Rose  d’Hiver.  See  Winter  Thorn. 

Etourneau.  See  Winter  Nelis. 

Excellentissime.  See  Fondante  d’Automne. 

Eyewood.  —  Fruit  below  medium  size,  Bergamot¬ 
shaped.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  very  much  covered  with 
pale  brown  russet,  and  large  russet  dots.  Eye  small  and 
open,  slightly  depressed.  Stalk  above  an  inch  long, 
slender,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish, 
exceedingly  tender  and  melting,  very  juicy,  with  a 
sprightly  vinous  fiaiour,  and  a  fine  aroma. 

A  very  excellent  pear,  ripe  in  October.  The  tree  is 
very  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 

Eichardia  albo-maculata  ( White-spotted-leaved  Mchardia). 

Native  of  Natal  j  imported  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York, 
flowering  in  the  greenhouse  in  June.  Flowers  white. — (Lot. 
Mag.,  t.  5110.) 

Evelyna  Caravata  (Juliet's  Evelyna). 

Ihis  Orchid  has  also  been  called  Serapias  Caravata ,  Cym- 


bidium  Mrsutum ,  Sobralia  Caravata ,  and  Evelyna  lepida.  Native 
of  French  Guiana.  Flowers  yellow,  with  purple  bracts,  appear 
in  November. — (Ibid.  t.  5141.) 

Pentstemon  centeanthifolius  (Red-  Valerian-leaved  Rents- 

temon). 

It  has  been  called  Chelone  centranthifolia.  Native  of  New 
California,  whence  it  was  sent  by  Douglas.  Blooms  in  July. 
Flowers  scarlet.  Hardy,  ornamental,  “  and  deserves  to  be  more 
cultivated.” — (Ibid.  t.  5142.) 

SrEAGUEA  ijmbellata  (Umbellate  Spragueci). 

Native  of  California.  Sent  to  Messrs.  Yeitch  of  the  Exeter 
and  Chelsea  Nurseries,  by  Mr.  W.  Lobb.  “  A  very  elegant 
dwarf-ilowering  species,  of  novel  character,  well  adapted  to  rock- 
work  and  flower-border  margins,  having  proved  quite  hardy  in 
Messrs.  Yeitch’s  nursery.”  Spikes  crest-like,  formed  of  two 
rows  of  closely  imbricated  flowers,  white  tinged  with  purple. 
Flowers  in  July. — (Ibid.  t.  5143.) 

LjElia  xanthina  (Yellow-Jlotvcred  Lcelia). 

A  Brazilian  Orchid,  imported  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son, 
of  the  York  Nursery. —  (Ibid,  t .  5144.) 

Momordica  mixta  (larye-floivered  Momordiea) . 

It  has  also  been  called  M.  Cochin-  Chincnsis  and  Muricia  Cochin- 
Chinensis.  It  is  a  native  of  the  country  thus  indicated,  as  well  as 
of  China,  Moulmcin,  and  other  parts  of  India  Flowers  straw- 
coloured,  purple  at  the  base,  open  in  July. — (Ibid.  t.  5115.) 


LARGE  HYDRANGEAS  IN  SMALL  POTS. 

Having  read  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  for  July  25th, 
page  248,  an  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  what  time  and  how 
those  favourite  plants  were  obtained  about  the  south  with 
such  large  heads  of  bloom  in  small  pots.  Your  answer  was, 
that  they  have  strong  old  plants  to  get  cuttings  from  and 
in  the  month  of  September,  or  later  or  earlier,  when  they  can 
feel  the  top  of  a  shoot  set  for  bloom  another  year,  they  in¬ 
stantly  cut  it  off  with  three  joints,  put  it  in  a  60-sizecl  pot, 
plunge  it  in  a  warm  bed  without  forcing  the  flower-bud  any 
further ;  early  in  spring  they  shift  into  the  largest  size  pot,  and 
humour  the  plant  so  as  to  enable  it  to  flower  as  though  it  had 
not  been  cut  off.  This  answer  I  will  not  dispute.  But  again 
you  say  that  any  plants  struck  in  the  spring  will  make  a  bed  next 
summer ;  hut  ten  thousand  of  them  would  not  furnish  one  bloom 
such  as  I  want.  Oh,  what  a  disappointment  that  would  be  after 
all  my  care  and  trouble  in  nursing  them  on!  But  let  us  pause 
for  awhile,  and  wonder  if  such  really  would  be  the  case.  How 
are  successions  of  flowering  plants  to  be  obtained,  or,  in  fact, 
anything  connected  with  the  gardening  world  but  from  frequent 
sowing,  propagating,  and  stopping?  The  same  with  the  Hy¬ 
drangea.  11  you  desire  early  bloom  you  must  propagate  early ; 
and  if  a  succession  is  to  be  obtained  you  must  propagate  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  and  with  judgment  you  wiil  meet  with  success.  Now  I 
am  not  in  possession  of  ten  thousand  plants  of  the  one  in  question ; 
hut  I  have  one  hundred,  and  nearly  all  well  set  for  bloom,  strong, 
healthy,  and  hardy  ;  so  that,  instead  of  my  spring-struck  cuttings 
not  flowering,  as  you  say,  until  summer,  they  will  towards 
December,  and  with  later-struck  cuttings  form  a  fine  succession, 
probably  when  other  flowering  plants  are  scarce. 

Permit  me  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  how  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  hi  obtaining  the  plants  which  I  mention.  In  the  month 
of  March  I  had  six  old  plants  which  had  taken  their  rest  during 
winter.  I  started  them  in  a  gentle  heat ;  and  when  the  cuttings 
could  be  had  one  or  two  inches  long,  I  immediately  cut  them  off, 
put  them  in  cutting-pots,  plunge  them  in  a  common  Cucumber- 
iramc  in  a  good  bottom  heat ;  when  rooted  pot  them  off  in  a 
sandy  fibrous  loam,  place  them  in  a  moist  heat,  and  when  the 
pots  are  filled  with  roots  give  them  a  shift  into  three-inch  pots  ; 
still  grow  them  on  until  the  month  of  August,  when  I  remove 
them  to  a  cooler  house,  and  give  them  frequent  manure  watering 
until  the  month  of  October,  when  I  gradually  withhold  it,  and 
expose  them  freely  to  abundance  of  air  ;  and  the  result  is  what  I 
have  before  stated — that  is,  I  have  a  fine  stock  of  dwarf,  strong, 
and  healthy  plants,  admired  by  everyone  who  sees  them. 

I  have  also  young  plants  to  succeed  from  cuttings  put  in  in 
the  month  of  September,  which  will  remain  in  three-inch  pots 
until  February,  and  then  be  transferred  to  48-size  pots.  I  think 
they  deserve  cultivating  more  extensively,  for  they  are  quite  the 
ladies’  favourite;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  these  few  simple 
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remarks  may  bo  useful  to  some  of  my  younger  brethren. — 
J.  Evans. 

[Very  good ;  indeed  nothing  could  be  better  than  your  mode 
of  propagating.  But  what  about  the  large  heads  ?  Just  let  us 
know  the  size  of  the  flower-heads  when  they  do  come ;  and  if 
they  will  be  one-half  of  the  size  of  those  round  St.  Paul’s,  we 
must  have  a  leaf  out  of  your  book.] 


TRITON! A  AUREA  CULTURE. 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  my  Tritoma  aureas  ? 
They  are  grown  in  the  open  ground,  and  are  hardly  out  of  flower; 
but  instead  of  trying  to  make  new  bulbs  above  the  old  ones,  like 
the  Gladiolus,  Ixia,  Sparaxis,  &c.,  each  old  bulb  has  sent  out 
four  or  five  suckers,  growing  horizontally,  and  shewing  no 
tendency  at  present  to  come  to  the  surface,  and  rooted  at  each 
joint  like  Couch  Grass,  or  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  Many  are  nearly 
twice  as  long.  Would  they  not  grow  and  form  a  bulb  from 
every  joint  where  they  are  rooted  ? — [Yes.] 

I  cannot  apply  the  directions  given  in  the  Vol.  for  1855, 
p.  255,  of  The  Cottage  Gakdeneb,  to  my  bulbs,  as  I  cannot 
leave  them  in  the  ground  any  longer,  nor  did  I  wish  to  take 
them  up  before  the  new  growth  had  commenced,  when  they  were 
in  full  flower. — C.  W. 

[The  old  bulbs,  with  the  travelling  suckers  attached,  should  be 
taken  up  and  potted,  and  kept  a  little  moist  all  the  winter,  and 
in  Pebruary  the  suckers  should  bo  taken  off  and  potted  like 
cuttings  round  a  pot,  and  be  kept  growing  on  all  the  spring, 
and  be  planted  out  by  the  end  of  May.  If  the  old  roots  have 
any  fresh  leaves  in  February,  keep  them  watered  also  ;  if  not,  they 
may  bo  let  to  rest  for  six  weeks.  We  treat  this  plant  as  an  ever¬ 
green,  and  have  it  in  bloom  till  December.] 


TRADE  LIST  RECEIVED. 

Forest  Trees ,  Shrubs,  Sfc.  Feter  Lawson  Sf  Son ,  Fdinburgh 
and  London.  This  is  a  good  Catalogue  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  deciduous  and  evergreen,  conveniently  grouped, — viz., 
“  Firs  for  Timber,”  Plants  for  Shrubberies  and  Underwood,” 
“Weeping  Trees,”  &c. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Small  Farm  (Subscriber).- — You  had  better  advertise  in  our  columns,  or 
iu  the  papers  of  the  county  in  which  you  wish  the  farm  to  be  situated. 

Frosted  Geraniums  ( A  Constant  Subscriber). — You  will  have  seen  what 
Mr.  Beaton  said  last  week.  The  only  chanco  of  saving  them  is  to  cut  them 
down  close  to  the  ground,  and  house  them  where  no  frost  can  reach  them. 

Verbenas  ( B .  II.  IF.). — -The  following  arc  the  names  of  the  best  twelve 
Verbenas  for  planting  out  in  borders: — Scarlet,  Robinson’s  Defiance. 
Next  shade  of  scarlet,  General  Simpson.  Dark  scarlet,  Ocant  des  Batailles. 
i'urplc,  Purple  King.  White,  Mrs.  llolford.  Blush,  Etiole  tie  Venus. 
Lilac,  none.  Fink,  Duchess  of  Northumberland.  Bose,  Madame  Bandinal. 
Fancy,  Imperatrice  Josephine.  Mulberry,  Wonderful.  The  way  we  should 
like  to  see  Verbenas  in  all  their  colours  would  be  to  put  three  shades  of 
each  colour,  and  then  to  break  the  series  with  a  white  or  very  dark  one  : 
the  lights  to  he  separated  by  Wonderful  or  Purple  King,  and  the  reds  by 
Mrs.  llolford. 

General  Index  ( Carrig  Cathol). — You  will  have  seen  an  answer  in  our 
last  number. 

Various  (II.  J.  A.,  Pembroke  Dock). — All  our  volumes  are  in  print, 
price  8 s.  each.  F’ortune’s  Yellow  Bose  might  succeed  on  an  east  wall  at 
the  back  of  a  kitchen  if  properly  managed.  Sawdust  would  do  for  mulch¬ 
ing,  in  the  absence  of  better  material.  We  would  avoid  Oak  sawdust,  on 
account  of  its  astringent  constituents.  The  contents  of  a  cesspool  mixed 
or  unmixed  with  ashes  would  not  be  too  strong  for  Boses. 

Orchard-house  (An  Old  Subscriber). — Mr.  Bivers’s  little  work,  “  The 
Orchard-house,”  of  which  a  new  edition  has  just  appeared,  will  give  you 
all  the  information  you  need. 

Malaria  op  the  Indian  Jungles  (An  Old  Indian). — Wo  fear  that  it  is 
not  the  carbonic  acid  gas  emitted  by  the  leaves  of  living  trees  at  night, 
but  the  earburetted  hydrogen,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  other  results 
of  putrescent  vegetation.  Against  these  eontaminators  of  the  blood 
chemistry  has  not  yet  detected  a  remedy  ;  and,  if  long  inhaled,  whether 
in  the  jungles  of  India,  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  or  the  ill-drained  alleys 
of  a  city,  iow  prostrating  fever  is  the  consequence.  We  have  had  too 
many  valued  friends  its  victims  in  India  not  to  feel  as  deeply  on  the 
subject  as  yourself. 

Shanking  in  Grapes  ( A  Regular  Subscriber) .  —  During  the  winter 
months  keep  the  outside  roots  gf  the  Vines  covered  a  foot  deep  with  long- 
stable  manure,  and  over  tint  a  tarpaulin,  or  other  material,  to  exclude 
excessive  cold  and  wet.  Shanking  is  caused  by  the  roots  not  supplying  sap 
sufficiently  fast  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  fruit.  It  is  the  same 
as  gangrene  and  sloughing-  in  the  human  frame,  caused  by  the  want  of 
a  sufficient  supply  of  blood  to  the  part. 

Conservatory  and  Greenhouse  (If.  M.  Mannamead). — There  will  he 
quite  enough  of  sunlight  for  the  purpose  mimed.  Plenty  of  good  Vines 


even  are  grown  without  more  sunlight ;  in  old  lean-to  houses  facing  the 
south,  and  opaque  wails  at  each  end,  they  would  not  get  more.  The 
flowering  plants  most  suitable  to  such  a  place  will  do  very  well.  Chloro¬ 
form  has  been  tried  by  practical  bee-masters,  and  found  fatal  to  the  bees. 
We  should  like  to  hear  of  more  extensive  and  varied  experiments  with  it. 

Hornets  (A  Neiv  Subscriber). — If  you  destroy  their  nests,  and  suffocate 
the  inhabitants  at  night,  you  probably  will  not  be  visited  by  the  same 
land  of  marauders  next  year. 

Grapes  without  Bloom  (Stockton-on-Tees) . — We  can  give  no  reason 
under  the  circumstances  for  the  want  of  size  and  bloom,  except  the  Vines 
receiving  a  sudden  check.  We  believe  your  Grapes  would  have  been 
better  if  you  had  given  no  artificial  heat  at  all,  except  a  very  little  just 
when  they  were  in  bloom.  If  tire  heat  were  used  until  the  end  of  June, 
and  then  stopped  all  at  once,  and  especially  with  the  ventilators  open 
night  and  day,  there  might  be  a  sudden  check  by  a.  reduction  of  tempera¬ 
ture  on  a  cold  night,  which  the  Vines  would  not  have  felt  so  much  if  they 
had  not  been  used  to  fire  heat.  After  June  we  have  weather  warm  enough 
to  suit  the  Vine  in  general;  hut  if  heat  has  been  given,  that  heat  should 
he  applied  any  time  in  the  season,  when  cold  nights  and  wet,  cloudy  days 
render  such  a  stimulant  necessary.  If  this  care  and  attention  cannot  be 
given,  then  the  less  fire  heat  the  Vines  have  before  they  ripen  the  better 
they  will  do.  Try  less  heat,  more  ventilation,  fewer  bunches,  and  the 
hunches  more  severely  thinned. 

Oleander  Culture  (S.  W.  F.). — We  have  previously,  and  not  very 
long  ago,  given  explicit  information  on  this  subject.  We  will  just  repeat 
the  main  points.  The  Oleander  naturally  is  a  marsh  plant  and  a  dry-baked 
mud  plant  alternately.  It  blooms  uniformly  at  the  points  of  the  shoots, 
made  and  ripened  the  previous  season.  These  facts  furnish  the  rationale 
of  successful  culture.  Any  light  soil  may  be  used  when  the  plant  is  young, 
but  when  established  the  soil  should  be  good  stiff  loam,  with  a  fair  portion 
of  rotten  cowdung.  The  treatment,  however,  is  more  important  than  the 
soil.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  plant  cut  down,  and  commencing  to  grow 
in  March ;  encourage  it  as  much  as  possible  with  water  and  a  fair  amount  of 
!  heat.  Thin  out  the  young  shoots,  so  as  to  let  those  left  have  plenty  of  air 
and  light.  No  stopping  of  shoots  intended  to  bloom  next  season  must 
he  thought  about.  Wherever  grown,  harden  off  so  as  to  get  the  plants 
out  of  doors  by  the  beginning-  of  August,  and  for  a  few  days  keep  them  in 
a  shady  place ;  then  iuli  in  the  sun ;  watering  as  they  require  it.  By  the 
middle  of  September  place  them  against  a  south  wall,  and  give  uot  a 
drop  more  water  than  will  keep  the  leaves  from  flagging.  Take  means 
to  jn-cvent  them  being  soaked  with  rains.  House  before  frost ;  a  cool 
greenhouse^  will  do.  Keep  them  dryish  and  cool  all  the  winter  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  heat  of  the  spring  increases,  or  you  put  them  into  heat,  then 
water  must  be  gradually  given  ;  and  as  fresh  growth  commences  the  flower- 
buds  at  the  points  will  show  themselves.  When  the  plants  are  intended 
to  bloom  every  year,  there  must  be  a  number  of  young  shoots  coming  on 
to  replace  those  that  are  flowering,  which  may  be  cut  out  as  soon  as  the 
flowering  is  over,  and  that  will  throw  more  strength  into  the  succession- 
shoots,  which  must  be  managed  as  above. 

Clematis  lanuginosa — Tritoma  uvaria  (Paul Ricaut) . — Clematis  lanu¬ 
ginosa  with  a  west  aspect  and  rich  loamy  soil,  on  a  dry  bottom,  and  to  be 
planted  the  first  fine  day.  We  cannot  say  how  high  it  will  grow.  It  has 
not  been  long  enough  in  cultivation  to  tell  that.  We  removed  six 
splendid  plants  of  Tritoma  uvaria  this  25th  of  October  for  our  front 
garden,  made  the  soil  as  if  for  a  Grape  Vine,  docked  off  five  feet  of  the 
length  of  the  leaves,  and  left  about  eighteen  inches  of  the  stumps.  We 
shall  treat  it  in  summer  as  a  marsh  plant,  and  at  the  crystal  lake  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  it  will  be  seen,  next  year,  in  opposite  pairs  as  a  water-plant 
standing  on  pots  with  an  inch  of  water  over  them.  Now  is  the  best  time 
to  move  this  plant.  It  should  never  be  potted  in  the  autumn  ;  but  when  it 
is  intended  for  a  pot,  this  is  the  time  to  begin  with  it,  by  taking  it  up, 
cutting  down  the  leaves  as  low  as  ours,  and,  in  addition,  to  cut  hack  all  tlic 
roots  to  six  inches,  then  to  plant  it  out  in  some  warm  place  in  rich  and 
very  light  compost  of  rotten  leaves,  rotten  dung,  and  the  sweepings  of  the 
framing-ground  and  potting-shed.  In  this  it  will  root  away  all  the  winter, 
and  when  the  leaves  push  up  two  or  three  inches  in  April,  take  it  up  and 
pot  it  in  a  very  large  pot,  in  Grape-Vine  soil.  The  quantity  of  fibrous 
roots  will  then  be  enormous.  After  the  end  of  May  the  pot  should  stand 
in  a  saucer  all  the  summer,  and  the  saucer  he  kept  full  of  water  all  the 
time.  Even  out  on  the  lawn,  there  is  no  end  to  the  water  it  will  take,  and 
eward  us  for  it  most  abundantly. 

Daphne  Leaves  turning  Yellow  (A  Lover  of  Flowers). — The  plant, 
late  as  it  is,  must  he  repotted,  disturbing  the  roots  as  little  as  possible. 
Give  it  at  once,  before  repotting,  some  weak  liquid  manure.  The  plant  is 
starving.  The  Ice-plant,  Mescmbryanthemum  crystallinum,  is  an  annual, 
and  fresh  plants  require  raising  from  seed  every  year. 

Heating  by  IIot  Water  (A  Constant  Subscriber). — Notwithstanding 
your  sketch  we  do  not  exactly  know  the  size  of  your  house;  the  lights 
i  rest  on  a  parapet  five  feet  in  height  at  one  end,  and  what  height  at  the 
other  end  we  cannot  make  out,  though  somewhat  high,  so  as  to  form  a 
j  conservatory.  If  the  height  is  considerable,  your  two  single  inch-pipes 
will  not  he  enough.  We  should  like  a  more  concave  or  saddle-back  form  for 
your  boiler  above  the  gas-burners,  so  as  to  have  as  much  heat  absorbed  as 
possible.  The  two-gallon  flower-pot  as  a  cistern  is  a  good  idea,  and  so  i6 
the  air  or  escape  pipe. 

Flower  Garden  Plan  (T.  F.  L ,). —  There  is  not  one  inch  more  to 
spare  on  your  beautiful  front  lawn  to  plant  on.  Two  or  three  Bhodo- 
dendrons  might  just  be  planted  on  the  grass,  in  the  centre  between 
the  two  composition  flower-beds,  and  not  more  than  lour  feet  from  the 
walk,  but  we  prefer  it  as  it  is.  The  two  farthest-off  beds  in  each  group 
should  he  yellow  and  scarlet — say,  15  and  18,  yellow  Calceolarias,  and  1(1 
and  19,  scarlet  Geraniums.  The  rest  of  the  beds  to  “  work  ”  from  each 
centre,  1  and  31 ;  20  should  be  scarlet,  24  white,  33  yellow,  and  35  scarlet 
or  bright  rose;  21  white,  and  23  yellow,  all  in  the  farthest  group  ;  8  and  11 
white ;  and  9  scarlet  or  purple  ;  14  yellow  ;  and  the  rest  just  as  you  fancy, 
any  colours  in  any  way  will  come  right,  if  you  keep  our  colours  as  here  put, 
and  size  the  plants  to  the  extent  of  each  bed.  If  your  first  plan  bad  been 
filled  up,  we  would  have  been  at  sixes  and  sevens  with  you  next  season. 

Bkmodelling  a  Garden — List  of  Boses  (A  New  Subscriber). — Your 
plan  for  remodelling  your  new  place  is  exceedingly  good,  and  will  make 
an  Elysium  of  it,  Wc  can  see  nothing  that  requires  altering,  and  without 
being  on  the  spot,  we  could  not  tell  well  how  to  do  so.  We  never  give  plans 
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of  original  flower-beds,  but  your  beds  ought  to  be  on  the  promenade  plan, 
running  down  on  both  sides  next  your  intended  avenues.  Let  nothing 
intercept  the  view  down  the  centre  ;  but  you  might  have  two  handsome 
groups  of  flower-beds,  right  and  left,  up  at  the  front  of  the  house  ;  also, 
large  half-moon-shaped  beds  of  Roses,  and  of  choice  evergreens  on  each 
side,  with  the  straight,  or  nearly  straight,  sides  next  the  walks.  We  would 
not  block  out  the  Thames,  at  the  bottom,  for  any  consideration.  So  you 
see  how  people  differ  in  such  things,  but  have  your  own  way,  there  ;is’  no 
principle  involved  in  such  things.  We  must  not  recommend  one  nursery 
over  another.  The  best  evergreens  for  you  are  Laurustinus,  Arbor  Vita's, 
Chinese  Privet,  Arbutus,  Alaternus,  Phillyreas,  some  handsome  Portugal 
Laurels,  many  variegated  Hollies,  the  most  silvery  and  the  yellowest  ; 
groups  of  bush  Yews  under  the  largest  trees,  also,  Aucuba  ;  and  if  the  soil 
suits  them,  lots  of  Rhododendrons  and  as  many  Cypresses  as  you  can  get, 
and  you  must  have  two  pairs  of  Araucaria  imbricata  up  near  the  house, 
and  allow  them  plenty  of  room.  Avoid  common  Laurels  as  much  as  you  can, 
they  give  the  idea  of  something  ugly  to  hide.  But  is  it  not  strange  for 
any  reader  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  to  ask  for  climbers  and  best  Roses, 
as  long  lists  of  them  are  in  every  one  of  the  volumes  ?  There  were  twenty 
of  the  best  Roses  named  last  month,  and  over  fifty  of  the  very  best  last 
July.  The  best  Roses  are  always  at  the  London  Shows,  and  in  our  reports 
of  them.  But  here  is  a  long  list  for  you,  just  because  you  made  that 
tasteful  plan  : — 

Climbing  Roses  :  Crimson  Boursault. — Ruga  Ayrshire,  Dundee  Rambler, 
Bennett’s  Seedling.  Sempervirens. — Myrianthes  Renoneule,  Felicite  Per- 
petuelle,  Princess  Maria,  Rampant,  Donna  Maria,  Leopolditie  d’Orleans. 

White  and  Yellow  Banksian  :  Noisettes.  —  La  Marque,  La  Biche, 
Opliire,  Pellenbei'g,  Due  de  Luxembourg,  Triomplie  des  Rennes.  Hybrid 
Perpetuals. — Lord  Raglan,  Lord  Palmerston,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Gdndral 
Jacqueminot,  Baronne  Prevost,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Madame  Masson, 
Madame  Vidot,  Souvenir  de  Reine  de  l’Angleterre,  Souvenir  de  Leveson 
Gower,  Jules  Margottin,  Geant  des  Batailles,  Leon  des  Combats,  Louis 
Perronny,  Auguste  Mie,  Triompbe  de  l’Exposition,  General  Simpson, 
Evequc  de  Nimes,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  General  Castellane,  and  Mathurin 
Regnier.  IS  our  bans. — Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Queen  of  Bourbons,  Ar- 
mosa,  Madame  la  Comtesse,  Du  Petit  Thouars,  Monsieur  Jard,  and  Empress 
Eugenie.  Hybrid  China. — Paul  Ricaut,  Vivid,  Paul  Perras,  Coup  d’Hebe, 
Blairii  No.  2,  Chencdole,  and  William  Jesse. 

Ferns  (C.  J.  H.  B.). — Your  Ferns  are,  1,  Cystopteris  fragilis ;  2,  Poly- 
stichum  angulare ;  3,  Pteris  aquilina  (seedling) ;  4,  Cheilanthes  odora. 
Let  the  fallen  leaves  remain,  so  that  they  do  not  cover  the  fronds  of  the 
Ferns.  Polystichum  loncliitis  will  endure  the  winter  with  you.  We  do 
not  think  the  Ferns  will  require  ■watering  in  spring  before  the  fronds 
appear. 

Budded  Roses  ( TP.  IP.). — They  do  not  require  extra  protection.  The 
worsted  or  bast  over  the  wound  is  sufficient. 

Names  of  Fruit  (A  South  Lancashire  Incumbent). —  The  Apple  is 
Northern  Greening,  and  the  Pear  Aston  Town.  (Kilkenny).— No.  1.  Ross 
Nonpareil.  2.  Pinner  Seedling.  3.  Golden  Russet.  5.Alfriston.  6.  Striped 
Beefing.  10.  Bcurre  de  Capiaumont.  12,  15,  and  18.  Paster  Bcurre. 
13.  Beurrc  Biel  (?)  14.  Winter  Nells.  17.  Catillac. 

Name  of  Plant  (A  Country  Subscriber). — Y'our  “Burning  Bush  ”  plant 
is  called  “  the  Artillery  Plant,”  Pilea  mvseosa.  It  is  a  stove  plant,  pro¬ 
perly  ;  and  very  amusing  when  wetted  on  a  hot  day  to  see  its  anthers 
bursting  and  throwing  off  its  pollen  like  smoke  from  a  gun. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPER’S  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

November  18tli  and  19th.  West  of  Scotland  Ornithological  Asso¬ 
ciation  (Pigeons  and  Canary  Birds).  Sec..  Thos.  Buchanan,  74,  Argyle 
Street,  Glasgow.  Entries  close  the  7th  of  November. 

November  19th  to  23rd.  Crystal  Palace.  (Canaries  and  British  and 
Foreign  Cage  Birds).  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton. 

November  28th,  29th,  and  30tli,  and  December  1st.  Birmingham.  Sec., 
Mr.  J.  Morgan,  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham. 

December  28th  and  29th.  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  (Fancy 
Pigeons).  Sec.,  Mr.  Inman  New,  Sheffield.  Entries  close  December  12th. 

Decemeer  28th  and  29th.  Poulton-le-Fylde.  Sec.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Butler. 

January  7th,  1860.  Bradford.  (Single  Cock  Show.)  (Secs.,  Mr.  Hardy, 
Prince  of  Wales  Inn,  Bowling  Old  Lane,  and  Mr.  E.  Blackbrough, 
Black  Bull  Inn,  Ive  Gate,  Bradford. 

February  11th  to  15tli,  1860.  Crystal  Palace  (Poultry  and  Pigeons). 
Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton.  Entries  close  Jan.  14th. 
fLiL  Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITION  OP  CANARIES, 

AND  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  CAGE  BIRDS. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  have  received  the  announcement 
of  the  second  exhibition  of  cage  birds  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham,  on  Saturday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day,  the  19th,  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd  of  November.  Such  gather¬ 
ings  of  our  beautiful  feathered  pets  cannot  but  be  highly  gratifying 
to  all  fanciers,  and  interesting  and  amusing  to  the  numerous 
visitors.  So  well  adapted  is  the  building  for  such  purposes,  and 
so  ably  is  it  arranged  by  the  indefatigable  Secretary,  Mr. 
Houghton,  that  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  all.  In 
comparing  the  schedule  of  prizes  witli  that  of  last  year  we  per¬ 
ceive  some  alterations.  The  addition  of  classes  for  groups  of 
various  birds  is  also  an  advantage ;  and  the  classes  for  foreign 
birds  have  been  divided  and  extended.  Another  year  we  hope  to 
see  some  additions  and  alterations  in  the  classes  for  Canaries 
when,  we  think,  the  Show  will  be  nearly  perfect;  and,  regarding 
this  Exhibition  as  taking  a  very  prominent  place  among  our 


Canary  Shows,  we  could  wish  to  see  it  the  very  first  of  our 
national  exhibitions. 

The  improvements  wo  would  suggest  are  a  separate  class 
for  the  Grass  or  Parrot-green  Canaries,  and  also  one  for 
Quaker  or  Cinnamon  birds;  also  that  regular  Pieds  and  Ger¬ 
man  birds  should  each  have  separate  classes.  The  six  classes 
for  Belgian  Canaries  wo  think  might  be  reduced  to  five — namely, 
two  for  Erect  Belgians,  Jonque  and  Mealy  ;  two  ditto  for  Hooped 
Belgiums  ;  and  the  fifth  for  any  other  coloured  Belgians  :  for  to 
us  it  seems  that  Variegated  and  Marked  Belgians  are  identical. 
The  second  class  for  Crested  Canaries  might  include  all  Crested 
Canaries  except  those  in  the  present  class  or  classes. 

Linnet  mules,  we  consider,  could  be  contented  with  one  class 
for  all  colours  ;  while  the  last  class  might  be  subdivided  into  a 
class  for  any  other  variety  of  Canary,  and  a  separate  class  for  any 
other  mules  or  hybrids  from  Canaries  not  previously  named. 

Among  the  British  birds  we  think  the  Siskin  or  Aberdevine 
should  rank  with  the  Finches;  and  we  are  sorry  to  miss  the  last 
year’s  class  for  Buntings. 

Lastly.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  class  for  hybrids  or  mules 
of  any  kinds  not  bred  from  Canaries  deserves  more  consideration, 
considering  the  value  of  the  birds  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
breeding  them.  n  p assent,  we  would  remind  the  Judge  to  be 
more  careful,  and  not  bo  so  imposed  on  as  to  award  a  high  com¬ 
mendation  in  this  class  to  any  inferior  bird,  as  was  done  last  year 
to  a  common  Bunting  as  a  hybrid  between  a  Lark  and  a  Sparrow. 

We  much  enjoyed  our  day  at  the  Show  last  year,  and  hope  to 
do  so  this  ;  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  advise  all  fanciers  to 
visit  it.  We  conclude  by  hoping  there  may  be  many  such  annual 
meetings  of  our  feathered  friends  and  their  admirers. 


DUCKWINGED  GAME— SPANISH  CHICKEN. 

Your  decision  in  answer  to  my  question  respecting  the  Duck- 
winged  Game  cock  purchased  by  me  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is 
opposed  by  Mr.  Brent,  who  invites  a  fair  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  good  may  arise.  Your  reply  to  “  H.  M.,  Glasgow,” 
contains  good  sound  evidence,  not  easily  cancelled  by  such  argu¬ 
ments  as  Mr.  Brent’s  question: — “ Can  a  Duckwing,  bearing  in 
its  colour  the  marks  of  mixture  with  the  Beds,  be  considered  a 
pure  or  unmixed  colour  any  more  than  a  white  fowl  having  red 
on  the  back  may  be  called  a  pure  or  unmixed  white  P  ” 

We  know  what  a  white  fowl  ought  to  be,  but  have  yet  to  bo 
satisfactorily  acquainted  with  the  colour  he  terms  Duckwinged  ; 
therefore  his  argument  is  of  no  value  whatever,  and  I  suspect  he 
is  as  much  in  error  about  the  matter  as  I  know  him  to  be  re¬ 
specting  the  Spanish  chicken,  Pen  22,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Having  seen  the  bird  in  question  not  longer  ago  than  last  week, 
but  not  wishing  to  be  offensive  to  Mr.  Brent,  I  will  forbear 
stating  the  remarks  which  passed  between  myself  and  the  owner 
of  the  bird.  If  he  will  call  and  see  the  bird  now,  I  am  sure  he 
will  readily  admit  the  error  in  judgment  he  has  committed. — 
T.  H.,  Stolce  Newington. 


THE  COMING  BRADFORD  SHOW. 

I  have  just  received  the  prize  list  of  the  above  Show,  and 
permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  face  of  the  list.  Much 
has  been  said,  and  many  the  objections  raised  by  exhibitors, 
having  with  their  Duckwinged  or  other  varied  colours  of  Game 
cocks  always  to  contend  against  the  Beds,  which,  generally,  in  a 
show  of  single  cocks,  leaves  them  very  little  chance  of  a  prize. 

The  coming  Show',  how'ever,  provides  that  protection  for  the 
Duckwing  and  others  that  has  hitherto  been  withheld  from  them. 
They  are  to  have  a  class  to  themselves,  and  also  to  he  allowed  to 
compete  against  Beds,  if  their  owners  think  them  of  sufficient 
merit ;  whilst  the  Beds  are  not  allowed  to  compete  for  more 
than  one  prize.  I  think  this  a  most  just  classification  ;  for  in 
shows  of  single  cocks,  other  colours  than  Beds  arc  seldom  or 
ever  noticed  by  the  Judges. 

The  list  besides  the  Game  prizes  contains  separate  classes  for 
each  brood  of  single  cocks  as  sweepstakes,  and  the  deductions  for 
use  of  pens,  &c.,  are  so  reasonable,  that  I  think  no  one  can  for  a 
moment  raise  an  objection  when  we  look  at  the  list  of  two  or 
three  of  our  late  Shows.  Instead  of  3s.  6d.,  Is.  6d.  are  deducted 
from  large  brood  entries,  and  Is.  each  entry  from  Hamburghs,  &c. 
I  hope  that  the  entries  will  be  such  as  to  remunerate  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Shoiv,  on  account  of  offering  to  the  public  such  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  fowls  at  so  reasonable  a  charge. — 
E,  II. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

As  “Xeres”  wishes  me  to  settle  the  question  respecting 
Mr.  Brent’s  remarks  on  my  pullet — what  Mr.  Brent  calls  a 
cockerel,  I  beg  to  state  has  just  commenced  laying,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  supply  Mr.  Brent  with  a  batch  of 
her  eggs  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  I  am  really 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  Mr.  Brent  could  make  such  a  mistake  as  to 
call  her  a  cockerel. — R.  Weight,  2,  Porter's  Place,  Holloway. 


WHITE  COMB  — TARDA’  MOULTING  —  COMB 
OF  GOLDEN-PENCILLED  HAMBURGH. 

I  have  a  Golden-pencilled  Hamburgh  cock  that  is  just  getting 
over  moulting.  Before  he  began,  his  ear-lobes  were  quite  right ; 
but  since,  they  have  streaks  of  red  on  them.  Ilis  comb  also  does 
not  seem  to  be  quite  right,  for  it  is  rather  scurfy  and  white.  Can 
you  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  matter  with  him,  and 
suggest  any  remedy  ?  What  is  a  good  thing  to  give  hens  that 
are  moulting  and  do  not  seem  to  get  on  with  it  very  well,  and 
how  long  ought  they  to  be  over  it  ?  Do  you  think  that  a  hen 
that  is  ju3t  beginning  to  moult,  will  be  in  a  fit  state  to  send  to 
the  Birmingham  Show  ?  Ought  the  comb  of  a  Golden -pencilled 
Ilambui’gh  cock  to  terminate  in  a  long  bold  spike  behind,  or 
doe3  it  matter  about  its  terminating  in  one  point  behind  ? — C. 

[Your  Golden-pencilled  Hamburgh  cock  is  suffering  from 
white  comb.  It  is  easily  cured  by  being  kept  rubbed  with  com¬ 
pound  sulphur  ointment ;  but  as  it  is  an  indication  of  great  internal 
heat,  you  should  purge  him  freely  with  castor  oil.  Give  him  two 
doses  of  a  table-spoonful  each,  at  three  days’  interval,  and  follow 
with  Baily’s  pills.  If  his  deaf  ears  have  been  perfectly  white,  they 
will  likely  be  so  again.  Moulting  often  causes  these  changes  ; 
but  it  is  fair  to  tell  you,  in  order  that  your  dependence  may  not 
be  on  him  alone,  that  in  old  birds  the  white  does  not  always 
entirely  return.  Tardy  moulting  is  too  often  the  effect  of  feeding 
on  stimulating  food,  as  heat  of  body  acting  on  the  feather  in 
process  of  formation,  dries  it  and  prevents  its  growth.  You 
must  purge  with  castor  oil,  two  doses  at  three  days’  interval. 
Each  dose  a  table-spoonful.  Feed  on  ground  oats,  and  if  the  fowls 
have  not  grass,  give  them  lettuce.  Keep  them  well  fed  and  cool, 
but  let  them  roost  in  a  ventilated  place,  free  from  draughts.  If 
the  hen  is  only  beginning  to  moult,  she  must  use  her  time  well 
to  be  ready  for  Birmingham,  but  if  she  is  partly  through  it,  she 
may  easily  be  ready.  The  cock’s  comb  should  terminate  in  one 
point,  which  should  be  stout  at  the  base,  tapering  to  the  end, 
and  incline  upwards.] 


The  Birmingham  Cattle  and  Poultry  Show.— Now  that 
the  autumn  meetings  of  our  numerous  local  agricultural  Societies 
are  terminated,  attention  will  be  given,  and  that  immediately,  to 
what  are  called  our  Christmas  exhibitions,  but  which,  from  the 
early  period  they  are  fixed  for  this  year,  scarcely  deserve  that 
title.  With  regard  to  our  own  gathering  in  Bingley  Hall,  we 
must  remind  intending  exhibitors  that  they  should  at  once  obtain 
the  requisite  certificates,  as  the  entries  in  all  departments  will 
close  on  the  1st  of  November.  Already,  indeed,  the  applications 
of  this  nature  to  the  Secretary  have  been  very  numerous,  in  some 
cases  from  gentlemen  who  have  not  previously  been  exhibitors ; 
and  we  have  every  confidence  that  the  show  of  stock  wall  prove 
to  be  quite  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  which  has  been  yet  held 
in  this  town.  With  regard  to  the  collection  of  poultry  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  as  in  former  years,  still  further  improvement 
will  be  manifested  in  all  our  principal  breeds,  the  number  of 
zealous  and  intelligent  breeders  of  poultry  increasing  every  year, 
and  the  competition  for  prizes  becoming  consequently  more 
severe  at  each  succeeding  meeting.  With  respect  to  the  general 
arrangements,  but  few  changes  have  been  made  from  last  year, 
and  the  programme  already  issued  supplies  all  the  information 
which  exhibitors  can  require. — ( Midland  Counties  Herald.) 


IVY  HONE1’. 

I  HAVE  just  taken  off  a  small  super  from  one  of  my  hives 
(No.  2),  in  which  the  bees  were  comb-making  and  honey-storing 
only  two  days  ago,  but  which  they  have  entirely  deserted  this 
morning, — the  first  frosty  morning  of  1859.  As  I  expected,  the 
honey  is,  unquestionably,  gathered  from  ivy  flowers.  It  is  of  a 
clear  amber  colour,  highly  scented,  precisely  like  the  scent  of  ivy 
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blossoms,  and  of  a  peculiarly  bitter  flavour.  There  is  rather 
more  than  a  fourth  of  it  altogether,  besides  a  small  quantity 
in  another  super  on  No.  1  stock.  Is  there  any  parallel  to 
this  ?— B.  &  W. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  DEVON.— No.  XIII. 

A  “  DOUBLE  CASSETTE  ” — FEEDING  THE  HUNGRY — LA  REINE  EST 

MORTE  !  —  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM — A  PROPHECY  FULFILLED 

—  DRIVING - A  PROTRACTED  SEARCH  —  INTRODUCTIONS  TO 

ROYALTY — A  PALPABLE  HIT — AN  UNEXPLAINED  HIATUS. 

My  experiment  of  establishing  an  artificially-formed  stock  of 
bees  with  a  Ligurian  queen  appearing  likely  to  succeed,  I  became 
desirous  of  possessing  more  than  one  colony  of  these  interesting 
strangers  ;  and  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  procuring  two  ad¬ 
ditional  queens,  one  for  myself,  and  the  second  for  my  friend, 
Mr.  S.  B.  Fox.  Having,  therefore,  received  a  letter  on  the  23rcl 
August  advising  me  of  the  despatch  of  “  one  double  cassette 
containing  two  Ligurish  bee  queens,”  I  impatiently  anticipated 
their  arrival.  Day  after  day  passed  on,  however,  and  still  no 
“cassette”  was  forthcoming,  until  the  conviction  forced  itself 
upon  me  that,  when  it  did  arrive,  its  contents  would  be  of  little 
value.  At  length,  on  the  27th,  the  long-looked-for  little  deal 
box  was  placed  in  my  hands  and  at  once  applied  to  my  ear. 
Unfortunately,  this  time  no  buzz  arose  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the  statement  on  the  box-lid  that  it  contained  “living 
bees.”  All  was  silent  as  the  grave ;  save  that,  as  I  turned  it 
over,  I  could  distinguish  the  muffled  sound  of  some  apparently 
soft  substance  falling  from  side  to  side.  Hastily  applying  a 
screwdriver,  I  wrenched  open  one  compartment  of  the  “  cassette 
and  there,  as  I  anticipated,  I  beheld  a  mass  of  dead  bees,  which  I 
at  once  turned  out  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Contrary  to  my  ex¬ 
pectations,  a  few  remained  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  box,  not 
quite  dead,  but  so  weakened  as  to  be  perfectly  incapable  of  flight. 
Amongst  these  I  distinguished  the  queen ;  and  having  satisfied 
myself  that  she  was  uninjured,  I  supplied  them  with  some  small 
pieces  of  honeycomb,  and  turned  my  attention  to  the  unfortunates 
in  the  other  compartment.  In  this  case  my  misgivings  were 
unhappily  but  too  well  founded — only  one  bee  remained  alive, 
and  that  one  not  the  queen. 

The  seasonable  supply  of  food  which  I  had  furnished  to  the 
few  surviving  bees  so  recruited  their  strength,  that  when  I 
delivered  them  over  to  Mr.  Fox  they  appeared  quite  able  to  take 
wing,  and  were  making  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  escape. 
What  success  attended  their  introduction  to  this  gentleman’s 
apiary  will  doubtless  be  in  due  time  related  by  him  in  some  future 
number  of  “Apiarian  Notes.” 

Being  very  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  species  of  bee  I  was 
taking  so  much  pains  to  naturalise  in  this  country,  I  was  fortu¬ 
nate  in  obtaining  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  of  the 
British  Museum,  by  whom  I  was  assured  that  the  one  I  sent  him 
was  undoubtedly  the  Apis  Ligustica.  He  also  informed  me  that 
the  only  specimens  in  the  Museum  were  those  of  workers  only, 
neither  queens  nor  drones  being  represented.  This  deficiency  I 
was  able  in  part  to  remedy  by  presenting  to  the  Trustees  the 
dead  queen  whose  untimely  end  I  have  recorded ;  and  in  due 
time  received  their  thanks  for  my  “liberality”  and  “valuable 
contributions  ”  of  “  a  specimen  of  Apis  Ligustica  from  Switzer¬ 
land.” 

My  second  adventure  in  Ligurian  queens  having  resulted  so 
unfortunately,  I  immediately  despatched  a  letter  to  Switzerland, 
stating  the  result,  and  requesting  that  another  “  double  cassette  ” 
with  two  queens  might  be  forwarded  without  delay. 

Pending  their  arrival  I  turned  my  attention  to  No.  V.,  the 
stock  with  a  Ligurian  queen  whose  adventures  have  formed  the 
subject  of  two  former  communicat  ions.  On  the  3rd  of  September 
I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  young  Ligurians  on  the  wing, 
thus  literally  fulfilling  the  prophecy  recorded  in  a  former  article, 
that  in  thirty  days  “people  would  become  yellow,”  The  excite¬ 
ment  produced  by  feeding  having  subsided,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  this  artificial  colony  was,  as  compared  with  my  other  stocks, 
somewhat  deficient  in  numbers — that  main  element  of  prosperity 
in  bee-keeping.  A  populous  condemned  hive  about  a  mile  off 
was  accordingly  driven  ;  and  the  bees  having  been  deprived  of 
their  queen,  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  alien  sovereign 
during  the  night  of  the  9th  of  September.  In  this  case  there 
was  rather  more  fighting  than  usual,  two  or  three  hundred  lives 
being  sacrificed.  The  good  effects  of  increased  population  became, 
however,  immediately  apparent,  and  the  stock  has  since  worked 
with  redoubled  strength  and  activity. 
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The  inhabitants  of  several  condemned  hives  having  been  offered 
to  me,  I  drove  a  couple  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  September, 
deprived  them  of  their  queens,  and  left  them  on  their  original 
stands  till  the  Ligurian  queens  should  arrive. 

Oh  the  10th  of  September  I  once  more  received  a  “  double 
cassette,”  and  this  time  there  was  no  doubt  that  both  compart¬ 
ments  contained  “living  bees.” 

I  had  determined  upon  varying  my  course  of  proceeding ;  and 
being  desirous  of  placing  the  Italian  sovereigns  at  the  head  of 
two  really  good  colonies,  I  expelled  the  inhabitants  of  two  of  my 
strongest  stocks,  Nos.  I.  and  III.,  installed  the  strangers  in  the 
abandoned  hives,  and  proceeded  to  search  for  the  two  English 
queens.  In  the  case  of  No.  I.  the  capture  was  effected  with  com¬ 
parative  ease ;  but  with  No.  III.  it  was  far  different.  There  was 
fully  thrice  the  number  of  bees  as  compared  with  any  stock  I 
ever  drove ;  and  the  difficulty  of  discovering  their  sovereign  was, 
of  course,  infinitely  increased.  In  vain  did  I  turn  them  over  and 
over  again — in  vain  did  I  repeatedly  knock  them  out  of  the 
empty  box  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge.  Hour  after  hour 
passed,  and  still  my  task  was  unfulfilled  ;  and  it  was  not  till  I 
had  almost  given  it  up  in  despair  that  a  casual  glance  revealed 
the  object  of  my  search. 

Allowing  these  unfortunates  once  more  to  take  refuge  in  the 
empty  box  from  which  I  had  so  repeatedly  and  so  unceremoniously 
ejected  them,  I  placed  the  two  boxes  of  queenless  bees  on  their 
original  stands,  and  impatiently  waited  the  approach  of  evening, 
when  I  intended  restoring  to  them  their  habitations,  and  at  the 
same  time  presenting  them  to  their  future  sovereigns.  No  sooner 
had  night  closed  in  than  a  smart  blow  dislodged  for  the  last  time 
the  rightful  inhabitants  of  No.  III. ;  and  their  own  hive  being 
forthwith  placed  over  them,  they  were  in  this  manner  introduced 
to  their  future  monarch.  The  same  course  of  proceeding  was 
attempted  with  No.  I. ;  but  in  this  case,  although  the  blow  was 
unquestionably  vigorous  enough  to  dislodge  any  cluster  of  reason¬ 
able  bees,  not  one  fell  on  the  cloth,  nor  did  the  slightest  sound 
give  token  that  they  were  aware  of  the  assault.  This  tenacity 
and  obstinate  silence  were,  however,  speedily  accounted  for. 
Cautiously  raising  and  carefully  inspecting  the  interior  of  the 
box,  I  had  the  mortification  of  discovering  that  it  was  completely 
empty! — A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper. 

P.S. — The  apiarian  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  have, 
doubtless,  been  much  interested  by  the  articles  of  “B.  &  W.” 
on  the  subject  of  the  novel  manner  in  which  he  stocked  his  new 
apiary.  As  that  excellent  apiarian  docs  me  the  honour  of  asking 
my  opinion  on  the  facts  he  has  recorded,  I  can  do  no  less  than 
state  that  I  consider  he  has  done  excellently  well  with  the  means 
at  his  disposal.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  artificial  versus 
natural  swarming,  my  own  practice  during  the  past  season,  in 
the  course  of  which  I  had  but  two  swarms,  and  these  artificial 
ones,  affords  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  I  am  fully  alive  to 
the  advantages  of  the  former,  although,  from  the  amount  of 
apiarian  skill  which  it  requires,  it  is  not  likely  very  generally  to 
supersede  the  natural  mode  of  increase. 


LIGURIAN  BEES. 

As  we  have  now'  fairly  established  in  England,  in  at  least  two 
apiaries  (that  at  Muswell  Hill,  and  that  of  “A  Devonshire 
Bee-keeper,”  to  whose  enterprise,  by  the  way,  we  are  all  in¬ 
debted  for  this  interesting  addition  to  our  domestic  stock), — as, 
I  say,  we  have  in  this  country  several  colonies  of  Ligurian  bees, 
I  venture  to  hope  and  suggest  that  every  possible  way  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  number  may  be  adopted  next  year,  with  a  view  to 
the  character  and  qualities  of  these  bees  receiving  at  the  hands 
of  our  best  apiarians  the  thorough  trial  which  they  deserve, 
previous  to  their  general  dispersion  throughout  the  country,  if 
approved  of. 

As  having  had  much  experience  in  multiplying  swarms  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means,  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  the  following  plan,  as 
one  deserving  of  adoption  and  the  best  I  know.  I  must  presume 
that  these  Ligurian  queens  are  in  bar-hives,  and  that  they  prove 
themselves  fairly  prolific  mothers. 

Let,  then,  a  number  of  similar  bar-hives  be  constructed,  and 
into  each  of  these,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  course  of  the 
summer,  let  there  be  carefully  transferred  from  the  Ligurian 
stock  a  bar  with  comb  attached,  containing  eggs  and  young  bees 
in  every  stage  of  progress. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  that  every  full-grown  bee  should  be 
previously  swept  off  this  comb  back  into  the  old  hive,  so  as  to 
prevent  all  danger  of  fighting  between  them  and  the  bees  of  the 


other  stocks  to  which  the  comb  is  to  be  given.  Then,  in  the 
middle  of  a  warm  and  sunny  day,  when  the  bees  are  chiefly 
abroad,  let  this  comb,  carefully  fixed  in  an  empty  bar-hive,  be  put 
in  the  place  of  any  strong  stock  of  common  bees  that  may  be 
available  for  the  purpose.  This  stock  may  be  removed  to  some 
distance ;  but  it  would  be  well  first  so  to  disturb  it  as  to  cause 
a  good  many  more  of  the  bees  to  leave  it  than  might  happen  to 
be  foraging  in  the  fields.  I  think,  moreover,  that  I  would  stop 
up  its  entrance  till  the  evening.  The  other  bees  would  soon 
take  possession  of  the  empty  bar-hive,  and  in  three  weeks’  time 
replace  their  missing  English  queen  with  a  young  artificially- 
reared  Ligurian  queen,  whose  progeny  would,  in  due  course  of 
time,  become  the  sole  possessors  of  the  hive.  The  English  stocks 
chosen  for  this  purpose  must  be  in  the  same,  or  in  a  very  closely- 
adjoining  apiary,  otherwise  the  absence  of  Ligurian  droves  at 
the  proper  season  would  prove  fatal  to  the  success  of  this  plan  of 
increase. 

One  Ligurian  stock  losing  one  bar  only,  from  time  to  time,  might 
in  this  manner  become  the  parent  of  a  dozen  stocks  at  least  in  the 
same  season  ;  and  the  earliest  of  the  young  swarms  (say  those 
formed  in  May)  might  also,  in  a  warm  spring,  be  made  productive 
of  two  or  three  swarms  in  the  same  manner,  without  becoming 
too  much  weakened.  Eor  my  own  part,  I  should  not  scruple  to 
take  two  bars  every  wee/c  out  of  the  Ligurian  stock  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  and  to  work  these  swarms, 
artificially  formed,  in  the  manner  above  detailed,  during  at 
least  a  whole  month,  from  the  middle  of  J une  to  the  middle  of 
July. 

If  either  the  Secretary  of  the  Apiarian  Society,  or  “  xY 
Devonshire  Bee-keeper,”  would  work  this  plan  well,  or  any 
other  equally  promising,  I  doubt  not  that  they  would  find  ready 
j  purchasers  of  Ligurian  stocks  next  summer  and  autumn  at  a  fair 
price. 

I  think  there  ought  to  be  one  good  Ligurian  stock  left  pretty 
much  to  itself,  so  as  to  encourage  the  propagation  of  drones. 
Still,  even  this  stock  might  be  made  to  yield  a  few  bars  without 
in  the  least  hindering  the  development  of  drones  ;  but  no  bars 
should  be  taken  out  till  a  fair  number  have  been  seen  abroad. 
Perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be  to  make  a  swarm  out  of  this 
hive  in  the  same  artificial  manner,  so  soon  as  many  drones  are 
hatched.  For  drones  which  join  swarms  are  generally  (perhaps 
always)  allowed  to  remain  alive  till  late  in  the  season,  whereas 
the  earliest-hatched  drones  are  frequently  destroyed  in  cold 
springs  in  their  own  hives. — B.  &  W. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Paralysed  Legs  {.T.  M.). — This  usually  arises  from  the  bursting  of  a 
blood  vessel  on  the  brain,  caused  by  over-feeding,  violent  frights,  and  the 
like  causes  of  excessive  circulatory  action.  Pepper  pills  were  the  worst 
medicine  you  could  give  a  bird  thus’affected.  Keep  it  perfectly  quiet,  give 
soft  food  in  very  moderate  quantities,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  boiled 
potatoes  and  a  little  barleymeai,  with  as  much  green  food  as  the  bird  will 
eat.  Such  attacks  arc  usually  past  all  remedy.  The  book  you  refer  to  is 
amusing  but  not  practical.  The  most  full  is  The  Poultry  Book.” 

Hamburgh  Cocks  entirely  Spangled  (F.  C.  II.). — The  cocks  you  men¬ 
tion  would  not  be  desirable  as  exhibition  birds.  Such  were  formerly 
called  Siberian  and  Circassian.  They  are  to  be  produced  by  a  cross  between 
the  Pencilled  and  the  Spangled;  or  they  may  appear  by  one  of  those 
vagaries  which  we  can  only  explain  by  throwing  back  some  cross  which 
has  long  lain  dormant.  The  bird  for  exhibition  should  have  a  white  tail 
with  a  black  spangle  on  the  tip  of  it;  a  well-spangled  breast;  a  laced 
and  barred  wing;  a  perfectly  white  deaf  ear,  not  larger  than  a  sixpence  ; 
and  a  well-spiked  and  piked  comb,  well  and  firmly  seated  on  the  head,  and 
the  pike  inclining  upwards.  Jerusalem  Artichokes  do  not  seed  in  England. 

Roup  ( A  Liverpool  Subscriber). — "Worms  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
intestines  of  fowls,  and  have  no  connection  with  roup.  This  disease  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  throat  of  the 
fowl,  and  if  it  proceeds  to  an  advanced  stage  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
glanders  in  the  horse.  Bathing  the  head  frequently  in  tepid  water,  doses 
of  castor  oil,  soft  food,  dry  warm  lodging,  and  small  doses  of  sulphate  of 
copper  dissolved  in  the  soft  food,  are  the  course  of  treatment  to  be  adopted, 
and  have  been  frequently  detailed  in  our  pages. 

Pigeons  Strayinq  (IP.  IF.).— The  composition  said  to  attach  Pigeons 
to  their  home  is  thus  spoken  of  in  Mr.  Brent’s  “Pigeon  Book  :  “  The 

salt-cat  is  composed  of  about  equal  quantities  of  a  clean,  unctuous  loam, 
such  as  brickmakers  use ;  a  coarse,  gritty  sand,  or  fine  gravel,  in  which 
the  grains  are  about  the  size  of  pins’  heads ;  and  old  mortar  :  to  this  is 
added  a  small  quantity  of  baysalt.  Some  persons,  to  make  it  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  add  aromatic  seeds  —  such  as  cumin,  anise,  coriander,  and  carraway. 
The  whole  should  bo  mixed  up  with  chamber-ley,  into  the  consistency  of 
mortar,  and  placed  in  a  crock,  the  sides  of  which  are  perforated  with 
many  holes  large  enough  to  admit  the  Pigeons’  heads,  and  covered  with  a 
lid  to  keep  off  the  weather.  The  Pigeons  will  take  great  delight  in  it.  It 
is  said  that  this  preparation  attaches  the  Pigeons  strongly  to  their  abode, 
and  also  that  it  prevents  their  picking  the  mortar  from  "the  house-roof,  on 
which  account  Pigeons  are  objected  to.” 

Ulcerated  Foot  in  Rabbits  (J.  V.).— Try  the  remedy  recommended 
as  a  cure  for  “foot-rot”  in  ferrets,  at  page  13  of  our  present  volume. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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of 
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of 
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NOVEMBER  8—14,  1859. 

Weather 
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N. 
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8 
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9 
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N.E. 
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14 

16 
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Lambertia  rosea. 
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© 

15 

58 
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11 

F 

Leonotis  leonurus. 
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E. 

— 
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16 

15 

52 
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12 
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Leucocoryne  ixioides. 

30.100—29.862 
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E. 

— 

14  7 
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17 

15 

45 
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13 
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21  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

29.643—29.360 
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— 
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18 

15 

37 

317 

14 

M 

Mignonette. 

29.523—29.372 
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N. 

18  7 

11  4 

18  7 

19 

15 

28 

318 

Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-two  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  51°  and  35.7°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  63°,  occurred  on  the  12th,  in  1841  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  18°, 
on  the  9th,  in  1854.  During  the  period  112  days  were  fine,  and  on  112  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  EOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

Continue  to  admit  air  in  favourable  weather,  but  not 
in  currents ;  shut  up  early  ;  use  water  sparingly,  and 
always  tepid — giving  little  or  none  to  succulents  and  plants 
in  a  state  of  rest. 

Flowers.' — Where  there  is  a  pit  at  liberty  it  may  now 
be  prepared  for  forcing  flowers.  The  glass  must  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  as  light  is  of  importance  at  this 
season.  The  tree  leaves  when  gathered  to  be  mixed 
with  a  portion  of  well-prepared  dung,  to  produce  an  early 
action,  and  about  nine  inches  of  tan  or  sawdust  placed 
over  them  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots.  The  plants,  if 
in  proper  condition,  may  be  introduced  immediately — viz. 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  Persian  Lilacs,  Gardenias,  Moss  and 
Provence  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Sweet  Briars,  Honey¬ 
suckles,  &c.  The  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Tulips,  and  other 
bulbs  that  have  been  potted  early,  as  advised  in  due 
season,  may  be  introduced  successively  in  small  quantities 
when  the  buds  are  an  inch  or  two  long,  plunging  them 
in  any  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  pit,  covering  them  for 
a  time  with  four  or  five  inches  of  old  tan. 

Heaths  and  New  Holland  Plants.  —  Water  them 
sparingly.  Dry  the  atmosphere  if  necessary  by  lighting 
a  slight  fire  on  fine  days.  Give  air  freely. 

Pelargoniums. — Shift  and  tie  out  as  they  may  require. 
A  few  of  the  most  forward  may  be  accelerated  by  a  little 
heat. 

Primroses  (Chinese). — Water  with  caution.  Two  or 
three  small  pegs  to  be  stuck  into  the  soil  around  each,  to 
keep  the  stem  and  plant  erect  in  the  pot.  Thin  out 
weak  and  deformed  bloom-buds. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID-HOUSE. 

The  resting  section  of  Orchids  should  now  be  allowed 
to  settle  down  gently  to  their  annual  repose  by  withhold¬ 
ing  water  at  the  root,  by  diminishing  the  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  by  giving  a  more  liberal 
ventilation  than  in  the  growing  season.  The  more  ever¬ 
green  kinds — such  as  some  of  the  Aerides,  Dendrobiums, 
Saccolabiums,  Vandas,  &c.,  to  be  favoured  with  the 
warmest  situation. 

EORCING-HOUSES. 

Asparagus. — Where  it  is  wanted  early,  preparations 
should  now  be  made  for  forcing  it.  Any  old  Cucumber 
or  Melon-bed  that  still  retains  a  gentle  heat  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  The  plants  to  be  placed  as  closely  as 
possible,  and.  covered  with  three  or  four  inches  of  any 
light  soil.  The  application  of  linings  will  supply  any 
deficiency  of  heat  that  may  be  caused  by  severe  weather. 
When  the  heads  come  up,  to  be  supplied  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  light  and  air. 

Cherries. — Look  over  the  plants  in  pots,  and  if  they 
require  shifting  into  larger  pots  it  may  be  done  at  once. 
The  pots  to  be  plunged  in  coal  ashes,  or  any  other  loose 
material,  to  protect  the  roots  from  frost,  and  where  they 
will  commence  rooting  immediately. 
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Figs. — If  the  summer  and  autumn  attention  has  been 
given  to  them,  as  advised,  very  little,  if  any,  winter 
pruning  will  now  be  required ;  but  if  such  is  neccessary 
it  may  be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fade.  The  trees  to 
be  carefully  washed  clean  all  over  with  soap  and  water, 
and  then  painted  over  with  a  mixture  composed  of  one 
ounce  of  soft  soap  and  one  ounce  of  sulphur  to  a  quart  of 
water.  Trees  in  pots  to  be  shifted,  or  top-dressed,  as 
may  be  necessary.  Shifting  is  only  recommended  when 
it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  size  of  the  trees.  To  be 
afterwards  placed  in  a  shed  with  the  pots  plunged  in  leaves. 

Pines.— The  plants  on  which  the  fruit  has  recently 
appeared  to  be  encouraged  with  heat  and  moderate 
moisture;  but  those  that  are  likely  to  “show”  for  the 
next  two  months  to  be  supplied  with  a  temperature  to 
keep  them  progressing  slowly  that  they  may  be  just 
beginning  to  swell  their  fruit  when  the  days  and  sun  are 
lengthening  and  strengthening.  The  state  of  temperature 
of  the  beds  recently  renewed  with  tan  to  be  examined 
frequently,  as  they  sometimes  become  suddenly  too  hot. 
Now,  when  Oak  and  other  tree  leaves  can  be  collected,  it 
is’  advisable  to  use  half  leaves  and  half  dung  for  lining 
the  pits  heated  by  fermenting  materials  ;  the  leaves  con¬ 
tribute  to  make  the  heat  more  regular  and  lasting.  Give 
no  water  to  the  succession  plants  during  dull  weather 
except  to  such  plants  as  are  near  the  flues  and  pipes,  and 
are  apt  to  get  over-dry  in  consequence. 

Sea-kale. — If  this  delicious  vegetable  is  wanted  early, 
a  small  hotbed  should  be  made  in  some  convenient  place  ; 
the  roots  to  be  taken  up  and  placed  upon  it,  covered  with 
a  little  light  soil,  and  protected  by  boards  or  any  other 
contrivance  most  convenient  and  suitable  to  exclude  light 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Rhubarb. — The  same  as  advised  for  Sea-kale.  Where 
a  Mushroom-house  is  at  work  is  the  best  place  for  both. 

Vines. — All  fading  leaves  to  be  removed  from  the 
Vines  on  which  fruit  is  hanging,  and  the  house  to  be  kept 
dry,  light,  and  airy,  and  free  from  anything  likely  to 
create  mould  or  damp.  William  Keane. 


WINTERING  BEDDING  STOCK  OE  PLANTS— 
GRAFTING  GERANIUMS. 

“  The  Orange  tree  being  one  of  the  finest  greens,  and 
as  tender  as  any,  I  shall  here  name  the  most  tender  that 
must  be  housed  with  care  in  winter,  and  how  to  order 
them,  after  I  have  mentioned  our  common  greens  that 
grow  without  that  care,”  writes  Samuel  Gilbert,  whose 
experience,  grafted  on  that  of  his  own  father-in-law,  dates 
back  over  two  hundred  years.  The  common  “  greens  ” 
of  those  days  were  the  “evergreens”  of  ours,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  Yew,  the  Eir,  Tree  of  Life  (Arbor  Vitae), 
Cypress,  Stone  Crop  Tree  (?),  Evergreen  Oak,  Holly, 
Laurel,  Bay,  Holy  Holly,  Box  and  Gilded  Box,  Evergreen 
Hawthorn,  Staff  Tree,  Privet,  Phillyrea,  Spanish  Broom, 
English  Broom,  and  Gorse.  All  these  did  “  without  care” 
in  winter.  “With  more  care,”  Phillyrea,  striped ;  Lau- 
rustinus,  of  several  sorts ;  Myrtles,  of  several  sorts ; 
Yellow  Indian  “Gessimine;”  the  Rose  Bay,  or  Ole- 
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ander ;  the  Indian  Bay ;  and,  “  with  most  care,”  Lemons 
and  Oranges ;  but,  “  to  save  room,  we  will  here  name 
other  nice  plants  that  must  have  the  like  care.  The  same 
directions  for  some  will  serve  them  all.”  The  bloody 
double  "Wallflower,  Amomum  Plinii,  Geranium  node 
olens,  Tuberose  Hyacinths,  blue  Borage-leaved  Auricula, 
Bear’s  Ear  Sanicle,  Marura,  and  Martini  Syriacum. 
These  plants  are  set  in  cases,  and  with  Oranges  and  other 
tender  plants  housed  in  winter.”  These  were  not  Wal- 
tonian  “  cases,”  but  Orange-boxes,  and  Myrtle-tubs, 
instead  of  pots. 

That  was  the  first  time  that  a  greenhouse  Geranium 
was  mentioned  in  our  garden  books.  Geranium  node 
olens  (night-smelling).  What  might  that  Geranium  be — 
a  Horseshoe,  or  plain,  or  greenhouse  Pelargonium,  or 
what  P  N either  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  one  of  the 
tuberous-rooted  kinds  which  is  now  called  triste.  Its 
flowers  scent  a  whole  room  at  night;  but  there  is  no 
beauty  in  them.  Gilbert  says  of  it,  “  This  is  the  only 
Crane’s  Bill  -worth  our  notice,  and  so  called,  because  it 
smelleth  sweet  only  in  the  night.  It  hath  a  great  root 
like  a  Pseony,  with  large,  jagged  leaves.  The  flowers 
come  forth  in  this  month  (April).  The  plant  is  tender, 
and,  therefore,  set  in  a  pot,  and  grown  in  winter  as  the 
Cardinal’s  flower,  or  housed  and  kept  dry  hi  winter,  for 
any  moisture  rots  the  roots.” 

So,  at  the  beginning,  there  were  two  ways  of  wintering 
the  one  Geranium  “  worth  our  notice.”  To  keep  it 
green,  growing  in  a  pot,  and  in  the  greenhouse  ;  or  to  dry 
it  off  in  the  autumn,  and  winter  it  in-doors  in  a  dry  state. 
The  first  Geranium  worth  notice,  therefore,  was  and  is 
very  different  from  all  our  bedding  Geraniums  ;  but  there 
are  so  many  people  in  a  fix  just  now  from  having  had 
their  Geraniums  frosted,  that  I  would  advise  the  adoption 
of  the  second  plan,  as  with  node  olens — that  is,  “  to  be 
dried  and  housed,”  and  to  be  kept  as  dry  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  January. 

Hot  an  eye  or  an  inch  of  a  Scarlet  Geranium  has  been 
killed  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  the  frost 
told  the  hardest ;  therefore,  there  is  yet  time  to  save 
more  than  enough  to  give  a  full  crop  of  cuttings  in  the 
spring,  late  or  early,  according  to  convenience.  But 
there  is  no  way  of  doctoring  frosted  Geraniums  half  so 
good  as  that  of  drying  them,  as  if  they  had  roots  like 
Pseonies,  in  the  first  instance  ;  then  the  frosted  parts,  that 
would  now  ruin  the  rest,  by  dying  back,  or  moulding 
by  inches,  will  dry  off,  and  be  like  so  much  cork  by 
Christmas ;  and  when  the  lots  are  looked  over,  all  the 
small  fibrous  roots,  and  all  the  corky  parts  must  be  cut 
clean  away,  and  the  stumps  be  put  into  shallow  boxes 
with  moist  earth,  and  no  watering  for  the  first  month,  or 
till  leaves  come  forth ;  unless,  indeed,  the  soil  gets  too 
dry  for  allowing  young  roots  and  leaves  to  be  made.  Al¬ 
together,  it  will  be  an  up-hill  work,  but  with  care  and 
perseverance  there  is  no  more  fear  of  running  short  of 
plants  than  last  winter,  or  the  winter  before. 

_As  there  is  no  one  living  who  had  seen  such  early 
winter  weather,  and  such  late  equinoctial  gales  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  there  is  no  telling  how  these  may  affect  the  coming 
winter.  But  old  sailors,  shepherds,  and  gardeners,  used 
to  make  it  a  rule  to  expect  a  mild  winter  after  such  No- 
vember  weather  as  we  had  this  last  October.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  more  mild  after  coming  in  so  early  ;  but  mild  or 
medium,  there  is  no  use,  or  anything  to  be  derived  from 
grumbling  and  vexation  at  what  has  happened,  and  what 
is  lost.  Put  the  best  face  on  it,  make  the  most  of  what 
is  yet  safe.  Your  loss  is  not  so  much  as  mine,  ten  to 
one ;  but  I  shall  have  more  plants  next  spring  by  the 
same  practice  which  I  now  preach,  and  by  all  the  con¬ 
trivances  that  I  can  think  of.  My  mats  were  in  the 
Yarmouth  Roads  when  the  frost  was  at  the  door,  one 
half  of  my  glass  was  wet  in  paint  and  putty  the  same  day, 
and  after  covering  up,  for  the  night,  I  could  only  see  the 
nakedness  of  all  my  resources,  and  ruin  staring  down 
upon  my  seedlings.  But  to  vex  oneself  would  only  be  to 


make  things  worse.  If  I  had  no  Geraniums  I  could  lose 
none,  and  if  I  had  not  so  many,  my  means  would  save 
them,  “  and  what  is  the  use  of  saying  more  about  them 
till  the  frost  is  over  ?  ”  Nothing  like  patience,  like  taking 
it  easy,  and  like  being  thankful  that,  whatever  it  is,  it  is 
not  worse  than  it  is.  When  I  come  to  count  the  cost,  I 
am  ten  times  better  off  than  I  expected  ;  I  have  lost 
nothing  of  any  account,  only  the  looks  of  my  prize  plants 
are  not  quite  so  refreshing  as  they  were. 

All  young  plants  from  cuttings,  and  all  the  little  seed¬ 
lings  which  got  frosted  in  the  tops,  I  shook  out  of  the 
pots,  and  cut  them  in  just  to  the  bottom  of  the  frosted 
parts,  and  no  more.  I  then  replanted  them  on  the  colo¬ 
nising  plan  ;  four,  or  five,  or  six,  or  seven  of  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  sizes,  being  put  together  in  bundles,  and 
planted  in  a  frame,  or  in  boxes,  or  in  pots,  also  according 
to  their  size,  and  just  like  putting  in  cuttings.  The 
largest,  tallest,  and  strongest  of  the  young  stock  were 
then  put  in  a  two-light  box,  as  close  as  cuttings  in  a  pan, 
with  nothing  but  the  cocoa  fibre,  or  refuse.  The  same 
in  the  boxes,  with  one-half  earth  and  one-half  cocoa  dust. 
Also  the  same  in  the  pots  for  very  small  seedlings.  They 
are  all  doing  wonderfully  well.  Dry  sawdust  one-half, 
and  dry  half-decayed  leaves  rubbed  through  a  wide  sieve, 
with  a  little  coarse  sand  and  charcoal  dust,  or  the  ashes 
of  burnt  turf,  or  any  wood  ashes,  would  make  the  nearest 
compost  like  to  the  cocoa-nut  refuse  or  sawdust,  so  to 
speak,  and  nothing  is  better  for  frosted  plants. 

When  Geraniums  get  frosted  in  pots  or  boxes,  or  in 
frames  out  ox  pots,  it  is  little  short  of  madness  to  leave 
them  in  the  same  soil  one  hour  longer  than  one  can  help. 
The  stroke  is  like  death  to  them  in  principle,  and  thev 
ought  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  begin  life  afresh,  as  from  a 
seed  or  a  cutting  ;  then,  whatever  be  of  life  within  them, 
it  is  sure  to  come  out  and  flourish  on  a  sound  bottom  of 
plant,  root,  and  soil.  Then  a  sudden  check  like  this 
overtakes  a  plant  in  a  pot,  box,  or  bed,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  dead  stagnation  at  the  roots  ;  but  shake  the 
soil  from  the  roots,  or  lift  them  if  they  are  in  the  ground, 
and  put  them  in  some  light  compost  for  a  while,  and 
immediately  a  set  of  new  roots  issue  from  all  parts  of  the 
old  roots,  and  in  time  these  will  restore  the  life  and  vigour 
of  the  plants ;  whereas,  the  leaving  them  to  their  fate  in 
the  old  soil  would  only  hasten  their  destruction. 

My  young  brood  are  now  fast  forming  their  new  white 
loots;  the  leaves  stand  up  as  if  nothing  had  happened; 
and  the  whole  disaster  will  only  cause  a  lapse  of  a  month 
or  six  weeks  in  their  progress  and  vigour.  Meantime 
they  occupy  much  less  space,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  sudden  stop  like  this,  caused  artificially  in  October, 
would  be  the  best  plan  to  adopt  with  such  a  stock  each 
season,  every  year ;  putting  them  early  to  rest,  as  it 
were,  so  as  to  occupy  but  one  half  of  the  room  till  the 
dead  of  winter  was  got  over.  They  would  be  making 
active,  roots  the  while,  to  make  them  ready  for  a  new 
start  in  fresh  soil  at  the  more  seasonable  period  of  the 
early  spring. 

My  old  plants  have  all  been  gone  over  in  the  same 
way  the  tops  cut  off  as  far  as  they  were  frosted  and  no 
more,  as  I  have  ample  stoi’e  room  for  them,  and  time  to 
look  after  them  ;  but  in  the  more  common  run  it  would 
have  been  more  safe,  or  at  least  less  trouble,  to  have  had 
them  cut  down  close  to  the  hard  wood,  and  to  dry  them 
off  for  two  months,  and  then  to  start  them  afresh  as  I 
have  done  at  first.  But  I  shall  lose  the  benefit  of  my 
yearly. stock  of  half  standards — a  style  of  growing  them, 
which  is  coming  more  into  fashion  evei'y  year  for  parti¬ 
cular  places  and  purposes. 

The  .  way  I  begin  to  make  such  standards  from  the 
beginning  is  this.  In  the  spring,  I  plant  the  seedlings 
not  more  than  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows 
are  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  asunder,  according 
to  the  breeds.  The  soil  is  as  rich  as  I  can  make  it,  and 
they  soon  come  up  as  thick  as  grass,  but  cannot  get 
bushy  :  the  leading  shoots  having  room  to  grow  upwards 
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only,  the  press  of  side-shoots  from  the  bottom  fills  up 
every  inch  of  space  ;  there  they  strive  with  each  other,  as 
it  were,  to  rise  higher,  and  so  to  gain  more  light.  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  bloom  they  are  looked  over  every 
day  :  the  bad  and  the  second  and  third-rate  ones  are 
pulled  up,  and  the  mass  of  side-shoots  of  the  good  ones  is 
made  into  cuttings — not  by  cutting  the  side-shoots  clean 
off,  but  by  stopping  them  down  to  the  second  or  third 
joint.  Soon  after  that  the  spurs  left  on  the  main  leader 
will  break  out  again  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  long  enough 
there  is  a  second  crop  of  cuttings,  and  a  third  crop  some¬ 
times.  The  last  crop  is  left  till  August ;  then  every  side- 
shoot,  all  the  way  up  to  the  flower-stalk,  is  cut  clean  off 
and  made  into  cuttings,  leaving  the  leader  quite  bare  up 
to  the  flower.  The  bare  stems  make  the  standards  ;  and 
they  have  no  power  to  make  any  more  side-shoot3  in  time 
to  come.  But  see  now  how  this  plan  operated  against  me 
in  the  frost.  The  tops  which  got  frost-bitten,  being  the 
only  parts  which  could  make  a  fresh  growth,  are  now  as 
bare  as  fiddlesticks  ;  and,  of  course,  must  die  by  inches 
if  they  are  not  cared  for  till  February  or  March,  when 
new  heads  could  be  put  upon  them  by  grafting. 

By  the  way,  grafting  Geraniums  is  as  easily  done  as 
grafting  Apples  after  all,  and  as  sure  of  success,  but 
they  will  not  graft  freely  upon  the  succulent  or  soft  parts, 
or  with  the  graft  in  a  soft  state,  but  get  up  stocks 
hard  as  fiddlesticks,  and  grafts  like  the  old-fashioned 
cuttings — that  is  to  say,  with  a  joint  of  hard  or  old  wood 
at  the  bottom,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  or  fuss  about 
the  grafting  from  February  to  August.  Cut  the  stock 
right  across  and  slit  it  down  the  centre,  make  the  hard 
joint  of  the  graft  into  a  wedge  shape,  stick  it  down  in  the 
centre  of  the  stock,  and  tie  with  anything  soft — worsted 
is  best,  no  clay,  or  moss,  or  anything  is  needed  besides; 
but  mind  and  cut  off  all  the  leaves  from  the  graft,  if  it 
is  grafted  out  of  doors,  like  an  Apple  tree.  In-doors,  a 
few  leaves  on  the  top  of  the  graft  can  be  kept,  like  those 
on  cuttings,  from  flagging  till  the  union  secures  the  neces¬ 
sary  flow  of  sap,  and  all  is  right. 

Then,  the  only  secret  in  grafting  Geraniums  was  to 
make  sure  of  hard  wood  in  the  stock,  and  the  like  in  the 
bottom  of  the  graft— at  least,  out  of  doors,  where  alone 
I  have  done  it  successfully  this  last  season.  But  with 
in-door  grafting,  in  a  stove  or  vinery,  the  grafts,  perhaps, 
need  not  be  so  ripe  as  is  essential  in  the  open  air — at  least, 
I  think  not.  Side  grafting,  or  slit  grafting,  or  saddle 
grafting,  is  not  so  sure  with  them  as  split  grafting  down 
the  centre  of  the  stock,  for  I  gave  them  all  a  fair  trial. 
Herbaceous  grafting,  as  it  is  called,  when  the  soft  top 
shoot  of  a  woody  plant  is  to  be  the  graft,  is  also  best 
and  safest  with  a  slit  down  the  centre  of  the  stock. 

The  young  wood  of  Bhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  when 
a  week  or  ten  dav3  old,  will  graft  as  freely  as  possible 
upon  young  shoots  a  little  older  than  the  grafts,  if  the 
tops  are  cut  off  and  then  split  down  the  centre  to  receive 
a  wedge-ended  young  succulent  graft. 

How,  to  have  a  ribbon-row  of  most  flourishing  Golden 
Chains,  have  them  grafted  in  February  and  March  in  the 
propagating-house ;  but,  in  the  name  of  science,  let  us 
have  no  suckers  as  with  the  Hose-stocks.  Baron  Hug  el, 
two  years  old  from  cuttings,  made  on  purpose  to  graft 
without  suckers,  is  the  best  Geranium  that  I  know  of 
for  stocks  to  the  Golden  Chain.  Six  inches  from  the 
ground  is  high  enough  to  graft  that  celebrated  rival,  but 
two  inches  high  would  do  ;  and  the  reason  for  grafting  is 
to  get  free,  vigorous  growth,  and  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
plants  in  winter  as  easily  as  any  other.  Depend  upon  it, 
we  must  all  take  to  grafting  some  one  or  other  of  the 
shy-growing  kinds,  and  more  particularly  the  very  dwarf 
variegated  ones,  and  some  of  the  plain-leaved  Minimums, 
like  the  green  Bandy ;  and,  to  do  so  successfully,  all  the 
bottom  eyes  must  be  picked  out  of  the  cuttings  when 
they  are  made  for  stocks,  and  the  side-shoots  that  will 
be  made  in  the  next  growth  must  be  stopped  at  two  or 
three  joints  from  the  centre  shoot,  to  the  middle  or 


end  of  August,  and  then  to  be  cut  clean  off.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  stopping  them  are  two  in  number — the  first,  to 
allow  the  stock  to  lengthen  up  without  a  rival ;  the 
second,  in  order  to  have  so  many  more  leaves  on  the 
spurs  to  strengthen  the  body  of  the  stock.  But  there  is 
only  one  reason  for  cutting  off  all  these  side-shoots  so 
early  as  the  end  of  August,  and  that  is  to  give  a  sufficient 
time  for  the  wounds  to  heal  or  harden  before  the  end  of 
that  growing  season. 

In  a  few  more  years  the  proper  chapters  for  wintering 
Geraniums  will  embrace  grafting  as  much  as  the  sureties 
against  frost,  damp,  and  danger.  I  am,  therefore,  within 
the  statute  as  clearly  as  if  these  chapters  and  this  graft¬ 
ing  had  been  regularly  issued  every  season  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  Some  may  not  be  aware  that  Baron  Hugel 
will  grow  as  large,  or  larger,  than  ever  Tom  Thumb  did ; 
but  the  first  two  plants  of  it  we  had  to  the  Experimental 
were  each  of  them  five  feet  across,  and  I  have  seen  it  clear 
six  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  Yet  from  March  or  April-struck 
cuttings  you  can  have  a  bed  of  it  not  more  than  six 
inches  high  the  whole  season.  Then,  if  the  Golden  Chain 
will  take  on  it  freely,  its  own  nature  is  more  near  to  the 
nature  of  the  Golden  Chain  than  that  of  any  other 
Geranium  ;  therefore,  it  must  be  the  best  stock  for  it. 

Age  and  forcing  in  winter,  or  all  the  winter,  were  the 
cause  of  the  size  of  six  feet  in  the  big  Barons  referred  to. 
A  respectable  old  age,  and  a  few  successive  winters  of 
forcing,  from  October  to  May,  would  run  up  most  of  the 
dwarf  variegated  Geraniums  into  Tom  Thumb  size  ;  and 
young  Baron  Hugels,  from  last  July  cuttings,  if  now 
put  separately  into  60-pt>ts,  and  on  a  high  shelf  in  the 
stove  up  near  the  glass,  would  run  up  so  as  to  make  good 
stocks  by  bedding-out  time,  or  sooner,  and  none  of  the 
eyes  need  be  picked  out  tiil  then.  Also,  when  the  head 
is  cut  off  for  grafting,  cut  to  above  an  eye  or  a  side-shoot, 
and  leave  it  to  start  or  to  draw  up  the  sap  more  freely  to 
the  graft,  and  when  the  graft  has  “taken,”  cut  that 
channel  from  the  system ;  but  cut  off'  all  such  channels 
lower  down  at  the  time  you  do  the  grafting,  and  may 
good  luck  attend  the  very  first  trial. 

But  about  the  first,  or  last  frost,  the  Grapes,  and  the 
Pomological.  Captain  Hopkins’s  Black  Hamburghs  were 
by  far  the  best  out-of-door  Grapes  they  had  ever  seen  or 
tasted.  His  best  bunch  when  gathered  was  a  pound  and 
three-quarters,  and  after  thinning  out  fly-bitten  and 
damaged  berries,  it  was  lib.  6ozs.,  and  two  more 
bunches  nearly  as  good, — every  berry  of  them  was  as 
good  as  orchard-house  Grapes.  But  there  was  one  small 
black  Grape  there,  from  some  one,  which  everyone  ought 
to  have  to  scent  the  dessert.  I  knew  it  twenty  years 
since,  and  could  smell  it,  if  it  were  in  the  same  house. 
The  scent  is  between  the  Hautbois  Strawberry  and  the 
best  Bergamot  Pear.  We  must  hunt* up  the  transactions 
of  the  British  Pomological  Society  for  it.  D.  Beaton. 


HOW  TO  FARM  TWO  ACRES  AND  MAKE 
THE  MOST  OF  THEM. 

(Continued  from  page  51.) 

FURTHER  PARTICULARS  ON  THE  SECOND  YEAR’S  CROPPING. 

The  Clover  being  the  most  important  crop  this  season 
demands  most  attention  ;  and,  as  we  have  observed,  it  is 
one  of  those  crops  which  do  not  like  to  be  repeated  on 
the  same  land  again  for  at  least  six  or  eight  years,  other¬ 
wise  the  success  is  very  uncertain  ;  and  as  nothing  else 
furnishes  so  large  an  amount  of  nourishment  when  grown 
on  stiff  ground,  it  is  by  all  means  advisable  to  encourage 
it  in  every  possible  way.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  it 
has  yielded  three  crops  for  cutting,  or  it  may  be  two 
crops,  and  the  remainder  eaten  off,  the  plants  remaining 
still  showing  vigorous,  I  would  advise  in  the  autumn  a 
little  lime  thrown  over  the  plot :  this  tends  to  check,  if 
not  kill,  that  grub  which  so  often  destroys  the  plant  in 
early  spring.  This  dressing,  however,  must  not  be  given 
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■while  the  cow  is  allowed  to  graze  over  the  plot,  which 
she  may  do  in  the  early  autumn  months.  And  any  gaps 
in  the  Clover  plant  may  he  partially  remedied  by  a  slight 
forking  over  of  the  place  in  September,  and  sowing,  as 
stated,  a  few  seeds  of  Trifolium  incarnatum.  This  plant, 
of  exceedingly  rapid  growth,  only  admits  of  one  cutting ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  not  prudent  to  depend  on  the  casual 
Grasses  and  other  weeds,  which  a  bare  place  brings  forth, 
for  the  crop  of  the  season.  And  if  a  portion  of  this 
Clover  plot  be  so  unpromising  as  to  leave  doubts  of  its 
doing  well  the  ensuing  season,  let  it  be  dug  up  at  once, 
and  planted  in  early  spring  with  Potatoes,  or  some  other 
crop.  Or,  perhaps,  if  twenty  rods  of  this  Clover  plot 
were  saved  this  way,  the  remaining  portion  with  increased 
value  of  the  Grass  plot  ought  to  carry  the  cow  through  j 
the  summer.  If  this  plan  were  adopted,  the  tables  for 
the  third  year  would  exhibit  twenty  rods  less  Clover  than 
previously,  and  the  tillage  crops  will  also  be  much  altered. 
And  as  the  character  of  the  third  year’s  cropping  depends 
on  the  preparation  made  for  it  in  the  autumn  of  the 
second,  we  will  herewith  give  some  instructions  that  way. 

AUTUMN  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

The  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzel,  and  other 
things  being  removed,  and  the  roots  being  stored  away 
in  a  manner  that  will  be  described  hereafter,  the  ground 
may  have  a  good  stirring — that  is,  a  good  digging,  as 
soon  as  the  crops  mentioned  are  taken  off;  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  let  this  not  be  later  than  the  beginning  of  October. 
Take  care  to  clear  away  any  weeds  of  a  perennial  cha¬ 
racter  that  may  be  lurking  amongst  the  Beans,  which  do 
not  admit  the  use  of  the  hoe  amongst  them  after  June 
so  well  as  the  root  crops  do.  This  done,  and  it  being 
determined  to  have  Wheat  on  the  plot,  or  it  might  be 
Barley,  in  either  case  the  corn  crop  will  act  as  a  nurse  to 
the  Clover,  which  it  is  purposed  to  have  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  the  corn.  Wheat  is  the  most  suitable  for  sowing  in 
autumn,  and  is  often  thought  the  best  for  stiff  land ;  but 
if  Barley  is  more  useful  as  affording  food  for  the  pigs, 
February  or  March  will  then  be  soon  enough  to  sow 
this ;  and  Barley  will  also  allow  of  dung  being  more 
liberally  used  than  Wheat  will  do,  and  this  is  of  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  Clover  crop  succeeding  it.  But  sow  the 
Barley  thin,  and  the  Clover  may  be  sown  after  it  at  the 
end  of  April,  as  described  in  the  second  year’s  cultivation. 
The  cropping  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year  will, 
therefore,  be  somewhat  like  this  :  — 

60  rods  of  Grass,  fast  merging  into  a  good  sward. 

120  rods  of  Clover  lea,  a  part  of  which — say  20  rods  or 
more,  if  bad — may  be  broken  up  during  the  winter  for 
Potatoes  and  other  green  crops. 

80  rods  in  fallow  ready  for  sowing  either  with  Wheat, 
autumn  Beays,  or  Barley  in  spring,  with  Clover  as  a 
following  crop. 

In  the  above  arrangement  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
quantity  of  ground  in  tillage  the  third  season  will  be 
very  small  •  this  is  unavoidable  under  the  circumstances, 
as  Clover  being  the  most  important,  other  things  must 
become  subordinate  to  it,  and  its  cultivation  carried  on 
as  long  as  practicable.  Care  must,  therefore,  be  taken 
to  secure  as  good  a  plant  as  possible,  in  order  that  it  may 
do  the  work  of  two  seasons.  Do  not  let  it  be  too  closely 
eaten  off  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  its  being  cut, 
which  we  here  regard  as  the  second  year  of  our  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  the  winter  prove  severe,  a  coating  of  rough 
manure — such,  for  instance,  as  is  furnished  by  the  cavalry 
barracks  in  various  towns,  which,  by  being  laid  on  in 
midwinter,  the  rain  washes  the  dung  or  liquid  sub¬ 
stances  into  the  ground,  and  the  rough  litter  being  left 
at  top  forms  a  sort  of  protection  to  the  crown  of  the 
Clover  plant  during  the  inclement  part  of  the  year,  and 
more  especially  during  that  part  of  it  in  which  those 
alternate  thaws  and  frosts  exercise  so  destructive  an 
influence  on  most  plants  not  indigenous,  of  which  Clover 
is  one.  This  litter,  or  straw,  in  a  washed  state,  must 


be  raked  oft  with  an  ordinary  wooden  hay-rake  before 
the  Clover  grows  through  it  to  entangle  it;  but  let 
it  lie  as  late  as  can  well  be  done  without  being  so  en¬ 
tangled.  In  fact,  if  a  labourer  is  not  objectionable,  let  it  be 
raked  into  heaps  some  dry  day  in  the  early  part  of  March, 
and  then  spread  over  the  ground  again,  rolling  the  ground 
at  the  same  time  if  convenient.  This  moving  of  the  litter 
tends  to  keep  it  at  the  top,  and  not  to  settle  down  into, 
and  amongst  the  llsing  shoots  of  Clover,  and  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  be  dispensed  with.  Observe  in  this  raking 
not  to  disturb  anything  that  is  not  likely  to  fetter  the 
scythe  in  the  after-cutting  of  the  crop  ;  but  all  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  dung  and  solid  matters  may  remain,  and  being 
rolled  in  before  the  ground  gets  too  dry,  a  smooth  surface 
is  preserved  for  all  after  operations.  This  rough  litter 
dressing  is  more  useful  to  Clover  than  a  dressing  of  solid 
material,  as  the  latter  merely  enriches  the  ground  without 
affording  that  protection  to  the  Clover  plant  so  much 
needed  at  this  season.  Liquid  manure,  however,  may  be 
applied  as  fi'eely  as  circumstances  will  allow',  more  especi¬ 
ally  in  spring,  when  the  growth  has  commenced;  and  if 
in  the  autumn,  not  later  than  the  end  of  September,  some 
Grass  seeds  were  sowrn  on  the  most  naked  or  broken  places, 
they  would  grow  and  furnish  herbage  that  might  be  of 
great  service.  This  would  be  better  than  taking  up  and 
transplanting  patches  of  Clover  into  these  open  places.  In 
fact,  wlxere  labour  is  not  expensive,  and  it  ns  determined 
to  make  the  most  that  can  be  made  of  this  plot,  one  or 
other  of  these  means  must  be  put  in  inquisition  to  ensure 
a  good,  uniform  crop,  or  cut,  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  all 
over  the  piece.  Transplanting  Clover,  however,  is  rarely 
attended  with  success,  its  deep  roots  rendering  it  difficult 
or  troublesome  to  get  it  up  and  into  the  ground  again 
unhurt  by  the  operation.  Nevertheless,  where  a  few 
plants  of  Lucern  can  be  had,  let  them  be  introduced 
instead,  or  the  small  yellow-llowered  Trefoil  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted.  Either  of  these  thrives  better  where  Clover 
has  been,  than  Clover  does  itself.  We  do  not  mean  the 
Trifolium  before  recommended,  for  that  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  an  annual,  and  unable  to  endure  more  than  one 
cutting  with  advantage. 

THE  TILLAGE  GROUND  IN  THE  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER 
FOLLOWING  THE  SECOND  SEASON. 

If  Wheat  were  sown  here,  see  that  slugs  do  not  injure 
it.  If  so,  and  there^  be  many  gaps  of  a  yard  square,  or 
so,  put  in  more  seed  at  any  time  during  the  winter,  that 
the  ground  will  allow  of  being  trod  upon.  Dibbling  in  is 
the  best  w'ay  to  mend  such  broken  places.  In  fact,  dib- 
bling-in  corn  is  the  most  economical  way  it  can  be  done. 
Those  accustomed  to  the  work  often  undertake  it  for  5s. 
per  acre,  and  there  is  often  that  saving  in  the  seed.  The 
plan  is,  however,  admirably  adapted  for  repairing  faulty 
places.  Babbits,  w'here  they  abound,  are  also  very  de¬ 
structive  to  Wheat,  especially  in  the  winter  months ;  but 
they  are  more  easily  kept  down  than  the  slug,  which 
commits  great  depredation  on  Wheat  lands  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  Clover  lea,  and  if  a  mild  autumn  and  winter 
follow  the  sowing.  If,  however,  Barley  be  determined 
on,  stirring  the  ground  in  midwinter,  when  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry,  will  be  of  great  service  in  mellowing  it,  and 
the  crop  will,  by  its  after  luxuriance,  often  repay  this 
extra  labour.  Beans  are  more  hardy,  and  less  liable  to 
injury  from  the  weather,  provided  they  are  not  planted 
too  early  ;  the  end  of  November  is  early  enough  for  them. 
If  earlier,  and  a  mild  winter  follow,  they  are  apt  to  get 
1  too  long,  and  frosts  coming  on  in  April  they  suffer 
more  than  they  would  have  done  if  shorter,  and  the  frost 
,  had  nipped  them  in  midwinter.  Beans  are  not  so  good 
j  a  nurse  to  Clover  as  a  white  corn  crop ;  and  this  green 
crop  being  of  paramount  consequence,  whatever  else  is 
grown  must  be  made  subservient  to  it. 

STORING  AWAY  ROOTS. 

The  uncertainty  which  has  of  late  years  hung  over  the 
Potato  crop,  renders  it  advisable  to  store  them  awav  in 
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some  place  where  they  can  he  looked  at  from  time  to 
time,  to  see  that  decay  does  not  take  place.  Dry  out¬ 
buildings,  where  they  can  be  secured  from  frost,  will  do, 
and  at  suitable  times  during  the  winter  let  them  be  looked 
over,  and  any  diseased  ones  removed  ;  but  let  the  heap  be 
at  all  times  covered  up  from  the  light,  otherwise  they 
become  green,  and  taste  badly  when  cooked.  Mangold 
Wurtzel  and  Swede  Turnips  may,  after  being  taken  up 
and  divested  of  their  top  and  tip  end  of  root,  be  stored 
away  in  like  manner  in  some  outhouse,  if  there  be  such  a 
building  to  spare  ;  if  not,  they  may  be  arranged  into  a 
long  ridge  not  more  than  five  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  piled  up  as  high  as  they  can  be,  and  a  slight  covering 
of  straw  or  litter  laid  on,  and  then  a  few  inches  of  soil, 
taking  care  to  leave,  at  places  along  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
a  few  tufts  of  rough  rubbish  like  small,  short  faggots,  or 
tufts  of  straw,  sticking  upwards  a  few  inches  above  the 
soil.  These  are  what  the  workmen  call  chimnies,  and  are 
to  take  off  any  steam  or  heat  that  may  generate  in  the 
heap.  Beat  the  earth  firmly  on  the  ridge,  so  that  the  rain 
will  run  off  instead  of  sinking  into  it ;  and  if  very  severe 
weather  set  in,  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  the  heap  an 
additional  coating  of  something  or  other  to  keep  out  the 
frost.  If  nothing  else  be  handy,  it  is  better  to  cover  it 
with  snow  than  leave  the  naked  sides  exposed  to  the  long- 
continued  frosts  we  sometimes  have.  An  extraordinarily 
severe  winter  occurring  now  and  then,  and  taking  a  cycle 
of  years,  it  may  be  looked  for  as  being  likely  to  be  one 
in  ten.  But  I  am  not  a  sufficient  weather  prophet  to 
determine  when  the  severe  one  will  be.  J.  Robson. 

( To  be  continued.) 


PRINCE  OE  WALES  HYACINTH. 

The  short  article  of  Mr.  Beaton’s,  headed  “  Mauve  Colour 
Verbena,”  p.  54,  of  your  October  25th  number,  in  which  he  says 
the  most  magnificent  thing  at  our  Show  last  spring  was  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Hyacinth,  the  only  true  mauve  colour,  and 
which  he  has  recommended  all  fashionable  families  to  purchase, 
has  brought  us  a  profusion  of  orders  for  it,  which  we  are  re¬ 
luctantly  obliged  to  decline,  in  consequence  of  there  being  but 
ONE  blooming  root  in  this  country,  and  that  we  intend  to  keep 
on  purpose  to  show  it  at  our  Exhibition,  which  will  take  place 
during  the  week  commencing  the  12th  of  March  next,  to  as 
many  young  ladies  as  may  honour  us  with  a  visit,  not  only  to 
select  the  various  shades  of  mauve  in  this  Hyacinth  for  their 
dresses,  &c. ;  but  also,  we  hope,  to  select  such  colours  in 
Hyacinths  as  would  be  best  adapted  to  produce  effect  m  their 
respective  gardens. —  Wi.  Ctttbush  &  Son,  Highgale  Nurseries.. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  GARDENING. 

(Continued  from  page  41.) 

Plants  and  their  leaves,  if  excluded  from  light,  become  of  a 
white  or  pale  yellow  colour,  in  which  state  they  are  said  to  be 
blanched  or  etiolated.  This,  as  already  noticed,  is  occasioned  by 
their  being  neither  able  to  decompose  the  water  they  imbibe,  nor 
to  inhale  carbonic  acid.  In  the  dark  plants  can  only  inhale 
oxygen,  and  thus,  deprived  of  free  hydrogen  and  carbon,  on  the 
due  assimilation  of  which  by  the  leaves  all  vegetable  colours 
depend,  and  saturated  with  oxygen,  they  of  necessity  become 
white.  An  excess  of  oxygen  has  uniformly  a  tendency  to  whiten 
vegetable  matters  ;  and,  to  impart  that  excess  to  them  is  the 
principle  upon  which  all  bleaching  is  conducted.  An  over-dose  of 
oxygen  causes  in  them  a  deficiency  of  alkaline,  or  an  excess  of 
acid  matter,  and  light  enables  plants  to  decompose  the  acid 
matter,  and  to  restore  that  predominancy  of  alkalinity  on  which 
their  green  colour  depends.  Sennebier  and  Davy  found  most 
carbonic  acid  in  blanched  leaves ;  and  all  green  leaves  contain 
more  alkaline  matter  than  the  rest  of  the  plant  which  bears  them. 
Every  cook  knows  that  a  little  alkali,  carbonate  of  soda,  added  to 
the  water,  improves  the  green  hue  of  her  boiled  vegetables.  That 
this  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  testified  by  direct  ex¬ 
periment.  Blanched  Celery  and  Endive,  and  the  white  inner 
leaves  of  the  Cos  Lettuce,  contain  about  one-third  more  water 


than  the  same  parts  when  green  ;  and  if  submitted  to  destructive 
distillation  do  not  yield  more  than  half  so  much  carbon.  Then, 
again,  if  a  plant  of  Celery  is  made  to  vegetate  in  the  dark,  under 
a  receiver  containing  atmospheric  air,  with  the  addition  of  not 
more  than  one-twenty-fifth  part  of  its  bulk  of  a  mixture  of  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  and  hydrogen  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  coal,  that  plant,  though  it  beoomes  paler  than  when 
grown  in  the  daylight,  still  retains  a  verdant  colour. 

So  effectual  is  the  metamorphosis  of  plants  effected  by  exclud¬ 
ing  them  from  the  light,  that  Professor  Robinson  brought  up 
from  a  coal  mine,  near  Glasgow,  some  whitish-looking  plants  of 
which  no  one  could  detect  the  name  or  character.  After  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  light  the  white  leaves  decayed,  and  were  succeeded 
by  green  ones,  which  speedily  revealed  that  the  plants  were 
Tansy.  They  had  found  their  way  into  the  mine  in  some  sods 
from  a  neighbouring  garden ;  but  though  they  had  retained  life 
in  its  dark  galleries,  they  had  entirely  iost  their  natural  colour, 
odour,  and  combustibility.  This  is  only  in  accordance  with  the 
gardener’s  yearly  experience  ;  for  his  blanched  Sea-kale,  Endive, 
and  Lettuce  are  totally  dissimilar  in  flavour  and  appearance  to 
the  plant  left  in  its  natural  state. 

Sir  H.  Davy  excluded  a  Cos  Lettuce  from  the  light.  In  six 
days  it  was  rendered  very  pale,  and  at  the  end  of  another  week 
it  was  quite  white  :  the  growth  of  the  plant  was  checked,  and  the 
analysis  of  its  leaves  showed  that  they  contained  more  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  but  less  hydrogen  and  residual  carbon,  than  an 
equal  weight  of  green  leaves. 

A  Potato  has  been  observed  to  grow  up  in  quest  of  light  from 
the  bottom  of  a  well  twelve  feet  deep — and  in  a  dark  cellar  a 
shoot  of  twenty  feet  in  length  has  been  met  with,  the  extremity 
of  which  had  reached  and  rested  at  an  open  window.  In  the 
leaves  of  blanched  vegetables  peculiar  chemical  compounds  are 
formed.  Thus  in  the  blanched  shoot  of  the  Potato  a  poisonous 
substance  called  solanin  is  produced,  which  disappears  again 
when  the  shoot  is  exposed  to  the  light  and  becomes  green  (Otto.) 
In  Asparagus,  in  blanched  Clover  (Piria),  and  other  plants 
grown  in  the  dark,  asparagin  is  formed,  and  no  doubt  other 
peculiar  changes  take  place,  wdiich  are  not  yet  understood. — 
(Johnston' s  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistrg.) 

It  deserves  notice,  that  it  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Hope  and  others,  that  light  from  artificial  sources  may  be 
concentrated  so  as  to  enable  plants  to  absorb  oxygen  and  perfect 
those  elaborations  on  which  their  green  colour  depends  ;  and  the 
light  of  the  moon  has  a  similar  influence.  A  similar  concentrated 
light  will  make  the  Pimpernel,  and  other  flowers  which  close 
until  sunrise,  open  their  petals  and  rouse  from  their  rest ;  a  fact 
which  gives  another  reason  why  plants  in  rooms  frequented  at 
night  become  weak  and  exhausted  sooner  than  those  that  remain, 
as  Nature  dictates,  unexcited  at  night. 

The  yellow,  red,  and  light  brown  tints  which  render  the  foliage 
of  our  plants  so  beautiful  in  autumn  arise  from  the  absorption 
of  an  excess  of  oxygen  gas.  When  the  reduced  tempei*ature  of 
the  season  deprives  a  leaf  of  the  power  to  elaborate  the  sap,  and, 
indeed,  stops  the  circulation  to  it  of  that  fluid,  the  absorbent 
powers  of  the  organ  are  reversed,  and,  instead  of  carbonic  acid,  it 
inhales  oxygen.  The  effect  is  speedily  perceptible.  Gallic  acid 
forms,  and  this,  modified  by  the  various  saline  constituents  of 
different  leaves,  changes  the  hue  of  their  green  colouring  matter, 
called  chlorophyll  or  chromide,  into  various  tints  of  yellow,  red, 
and  brown.  This  is  the  general  effect  of  acids  acting  upon 
vegetable  greens,  and  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  autumnal  change 
of  colour  in  leaves  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  if  a  green  leaf  be 
dipped  into  an  acid  it  assumes  the  same  hue ;  and  if  some  red  or 
yellow  leaves  be  dipped  into  an  alkaline  solution  they  are  rendered 
green — the  alkali  evidently  neutralising  the  acid  that  had  wrought 
the  unnatural  change  of  colour. 

Changes  similar  to  those  resulting  from  age  may  occur  merely 
from  accident,  as  from  the  puncture  of  insects,  the  growth  of 
parasitic  fungi,  or  the  blighting  influence  of  frost.  First  they 
change  to  yellow  ;  then  they  change  to  red. 

But  some  leaves  present  naturally  a  different  colour  on  each 
surface.  The  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  of  the  Cyclamen  is  green ; 
the  under  surface  is  red ;  yet  the  red  chromule,  in  this  case, 
exhibits  the  same  chemical  properties  as  the  chromule  that  has 
been  changed  to  red  as  the  result  of  age. — (Macaire.) 

The  hints  and  warnings  which  these  facts  suggest  to  the  mind 
of  every  reflecting  practitioner  are  numerous.  They  explain  and 
enforce  the  necessity  of  a  regular,  and  by  no  means  as  to  quantity, 
indiscriminate,  supply  of  water  to  plants  ;  the  importance  of 
shading  after  their  transplanting,  yet  the  avoidanco  of  unneces- 
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sary  shading  to  those  established ;  and  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  &c. ;  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  leaves  as  clean  and  as 
free  from  injury  as  possible.  The  leaves  of  plants  must  often 
he  removed ;  and  in  some  instances  this  is  done  with  essential 
benefit ;  but  the  horticulturist  should  constantly  keep  in  mind 
that,  with  every  leaf  that  he  removes,  he  deprives  the  plant  of  a 
primary  organ  of  its  existence. 

Light,  it  has  just  been  stated,  is  the  cause  of  the  green  colour 
of  plants  ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that  its  full  power  is  only 
beneficial  when  directed  upon  their  upper  surface.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  position  they  always  maintain.  Trees  whether 
nailed  to  a  north  or  south  wall,  or  trained  as  espaliers,  always 
turn  the  upper  surfaces  of  their  leaves  outwards  to  where  there 
is  most  light.  Plants  in  a  hothouse  uninfluenced  by  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  whence  proceeds  the  first  supply  of  air,  or  the  greatest 
degree  of  heat,  turn  not  only  their  leaves  but  their  very  branches 
towards  the  source  of  brightest  light,  and,  if  not  turned  almost 
daily,  entirely  lose  their  symmetrical  form. 

If  the  branches  of  a  tree  trained  against  a  wall,  or  other  sup¬ 
port,  are  so  moved  when  their  leaves  are  completely  expanded, 
that  the  under  side  of  the  foliage  is  the  most  exposed  to  the  light, 
they  are  always  found  to  regain  their  natural  position  in  a  day 
or  two.  If  the  experiment  be  often  repeated  on  the  same  in¬ 
dividual,  the  leaves  to  the  last  continue  to  revert,  hut  become 
gradually  weaker  in  the  effort,  partially  decay,  and  their  epider¬ 
mis  peels  off.  Succulent  leaves  are  particularly  sensitive  of  light, 
but  those  of  pinnated,  leguminous  plants — as  the  Pea  and  Kidney 
Bean — are  still  more  so. — J. 

(To  he  continued.) 


OXALIS  BOWIEI  AS  A  BEDDING  PLANT. 

Nothing  tends  more  to  prevent  our  falling  into  habits  of 
monotonous  routine  than  a  visit  now  and  then  to  a  neighbouring 
garden — and  there  are  few  but  where  something  may  be  learned — 
while  now  and  then  we  meet  with  a  successful  result  from  means 
the  very  reverse  of  what  is  generally  practised.  Something  very 
common  is  elevated  to  a  high  position,  or  something  not  generally 
known  is  found  to  answer  a  particular  purpose  with  better  effect 
than  what  had  hitherto  been  used  that  way ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
mind  becomes  expanded  by  that  interchange  of  ideas  which  a 
visit  to  a  neighbouring,  or,  it  may  be,  a  distant  garden  produces, 
especially  when  assisted  and  enlivened,  as  the  case  I  now  explain 
was,  by  the  friendly  greetings  of  the  manager.  But  in  accordance 
with  the  utilitizing  principles  of  the  age,  friendship  must  give 
place  to  business.  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  what  has,  I 
believe,  been  done  before  in  The  Cottage  Gardener— the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  that  much-neglected  plant  the  Oxalis  Bowiei,  as  prac¬ 
tised  at  Yotes  Court,  near  Tunbridge  ;  and  as  the  position  of  a 
place  exercises  much  influence  on  the  well-being  of  things  about 
it,  I  may  remark,  that  the  flower  garden  (as  well  as  the  mansion), 
lies  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  highest  ranges  of  hills  in  Kent; 
and  as  this  ridge,  with  a  considerable  extent  of  well-grown 
timber,  is  to  the  north  of  the  garden,  it  has  abundance  of  shelter 
from  that  quarter.  The  valley  in  front  of  it  being  also  extensive, 
it  has  every  chance  to  be  warm  in  summer,  and,  consequently, 
well  suited  for  the  growing  of  plants  too  tender  to  succeed  well 
out  of  doors  in  every  place,  as,  in  fact,  the  presence  of  many 
things  not  generally  found  out  of  doors  indicated,  while  those  of 
acknowledged  hardihood  attained  a  degree  of  luxuriance  not  met 
with  in  many  places.  An  Evergreen  Oak  having  an  enormous 
head,  could  not  be  much  less  than  fifteen  feet  in  circumference  of 
the  bole,  which,  however,  was  short ;  and  a  Silver  Fir  had  towered 
up  to  the  height  of  126  feet,  with  a  stem  that  almost  rivals  the 
far-famed  Wellingtonia.  Other  trees  were  also  good,  but  a  fine 
Cedar  of  Labanon  which  had  stood  on  the  lawn  had  been  killed 
by  Ivy,  which  occupying  its  sturdy  limbs  for  some  length,  the 
tips  being  cut  off,  gave  the  tree  a  grotesque  appearance.  I 
mention  this  here,  as  another  proof  of  the  injury  Ivy  does  to 
trees,  a  result  on  which  a  recent  correspondent  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener  cast  a  doubt. 

Most  gardeners  have  seen  the  Oxalis  Bowiei  under  the  usual 
culture;  its  deep  green  foliage  overhanging  the  pot,  and  its 
stems  bearing  blossoms  of  that  deep  rich  rose  colour  so  difficult 
to  obtain  in  anything  else.  The  whole  plant  is  so  unmanageable 
to  the  fashionable  exhibitor  with  his  forest  of  sticks  and  strings, 
that  it  is  generally  neglected  ;  and  though  an  occasional  compli¬ 
ment  be  paid  to  its  beautiful  blossoms,  it  has  never  ranked  with 
the  Achimenes  and  similar  plants.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  view 
to  make  this  long-neglected  garden  ornament  available  to  the 


parterre,  that  Mr.  Adderley,  the  intelligent  gardener  at  Yotes 
Court,  commenced  increasing  it  with  a  view  to  plant  it  out 
several  years  ago.  His  practice  is  to  take  up  the  bulbs  in 
November,  and  put  them  away  like  Tulips  or  other  bulbs  till 
March,  when  he  pots  them,  one  large,  or  two  or  three  small,  bulbs 
in  a  32-pot,  and  places  them  in  gentle  heat ;  and  after  they  have 
advanced  some  length  to  gradually  harden  them  off,  and  to  tie 
the  first  flower-stem  to  a  stick  to  prevent  the  plant  shaking  at  the 
neck.  The  flowers  generally  appear  by  the  20th  of  May ;  and 
about  the  1st  of  J une  they  are  planted  out  on  a  bed,  to  which  a 
liberal  allowance  of  leaf  mould  and  sand  has  been  given.  Warm 
sunny  weather,  so  fatal  to  the  Verbena,  speedily  sends  this  to 
flower  ;  and  it  requires  no  further  attention  till  November,  except 
cutting  off  dead  flower-stalks,  or  removing  weeds  or  anything 
else  that  may  be  troublesome.  When  I  saw  it  in  the  middle  of 
October  there  was  a  fair  display  of  flowers,  although  very  heavy 
rains  had  fallen  the  preceding  days.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  add 
that  the  situation  was  one  exceedingly  favourable  for  its  display, 
the  bed  lying  to  the  north-west  of  the  mansion ;  consequently 
its  flowers  would  show  themselves  to  great  advantage  in  the 
mornings,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  early  part  of  the  day.  But  it 
does  not  close  at  any  time  so  early  as  the  Convolvulus  and  some 
other  flowers  ;  and  to  the  aspiring  young  gardener  who  wishes  to 
introduce  something  fresh,  the  Oxalis  Bowiei  may  be  safely  re¬ 
commended  as  the  gayest  plant  of  the  season,  for  Mr.  Adderley, 
who  had  several  beds  of  Verbena,  Geranium,  and  the  other 
popular  plants  used  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  a  long  ribbon- 
border,  told  me  that  the  bed  of  Oxalis  was  the  most  admired  all 
through  the  season  ;  and  as  plants  capable  of  doing  duty  in  an 
ornamental  way,  from  June  to  October,  are  those  only  now 
patronised  by  the  flower-gardener,  I  cannot  do  better  than  urge 
on  those  who  have  not  seen  this  fine  plant  in  perfection,  to  com¬ 
mence  its  culture,  and  to  treat  it  well,  and  give  it  a  favourable 
position,  in  the  first  instance.  Their  efforts  will,  I  feel  assured, 
be  rewarded.- — J.  Robson. 


SALE  OF  HERBARIA  AND  BOTANICAL  BOOKS. 

This  took  place  on  the  21st  of  October,  at  Mr.  Stevens’ 
Auction  Rooms,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  The  lots  alto¬ 
gether  sold  for  more  than  £600.  Of  the  collections  of  plants, 
lot  65  was  the  most  important,  and  was  knocked  down  for  £205. 
It  is  thus  described  in  the  catalogue : — 

“  A  most  extensive  and  valuable  arranged  Herbarium,  con¬ 
taining  more  than  38,000  species  of  phsenogamous  plants,  i.e. 
more  than  one  half  the  known  number  of  that  division  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

“  Each  species  is,  in  most  cases,  represented  by  several  (some¬ 
times  as  many  as  a  score  or  even  more)  well  preserved  specimens 
from  various  countries,  and  by  various  collectors.  The  plants 
are,  generally  speaking,  in  excellent  order  and  preservation,  they 
are  arranged  in  their  natural  families,  and  are  placed  within  (but 
not  fastened  down  to)  separate  sheets  of  paper.  They  are  strapped 
up  iu  convenient-sized  bundles,  of  which  the  number  amounts  to 
upwards  of  430  parcels. 

“  Each  plant  is  accompanied  by  a  ticket,  either  manuscript, 
printed,  or  lithographed  (named  on  the  authority  of  the  Paris 
Museum  Herbarium),  with  locality,  source  when  derived,  and  is 
often  accompanied  by  memoranda  or  annotations  of  the  original 
collector  or  former  possessor. 

“  It  may  with  safety  be  affirmed  that  a  collection  so  important, 
so  extensive,  so  valuable,  has  never  before  been  offered  for  public 
sale  in  one  lot.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  Herbarium  in  im¬ 
portance  being  that  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Fielding,  of  Lancaster, 
and  which  was  by  that  gentleman’s  munificent  liberality  be¬ 
queathed  to,  and  is  now  deposited  in,  the  University  of  Oxford  ; 
but  the  present  Herbarium  has,  in  some  respects,  an  advantage 
over  that,  it  is  of  very  considerably  larger  extent,  which  a  few 
details  of  its  contents  will  at  once  show,  as  follows  : — 

“  Embodied  in  the  collection  will  be  found  a  perfect  and  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  the  plants  of  Europe,  especially  rich  as  regards 
number  of  examples  in  the  floras  of  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

“A  fine  collection  of  plants  (formerly  belonging  to  Professor 
Ledebour)  from  the  Russian  Empire,  not  European  only,  but 
from  Asiatic,  American,  and  Arctic  Russia. 

“  Somerfeldt’s  plants  of  Sweden,  &c. 

“  From  Africa  this  Herbarium  includes  the  collections  of  Ver- 
reaux,  Despreaux,  Bourgeau,  Kralik,  Rove,  Drege,  Ecklon,  and 
Zeyher,  Sieber,  Kotschy,  Aucher-Eloy,  Boissier,  &c. 

t:  And  from  other  parts  of  the  world  large  numbers  of  plants, 
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by  the  following  collectors,  are  included — Belanger,  Griffith, 
Gaudichaud,  Fortune,  Siebold,  Gardner,  Fraser,  Watson,  Blan- 
chet,  Perrotet,  Wallich,  Webb,  Boivin,  Goudot,  Richard,  Jur- 
gensen,  Jamieson,  Hartweig,  Welwitzsch,  Cuming,  Bertero, 
Galeotti,  Claussen,  Linden,  Zollinger,  Vautliier,  Poeppig  d’Or- 
bigny,  Kegel,  Sagot,  Schomburgh,  Lobb,  Hostmann,  Kappler, 
Drummond,  Preiss,  and  Leprieur ;  in  addition  to  which,  this  col¬ 
lection  includes  the  valuable  Herbaria  left  by  Sprengel  and  by 
Walpers.” 

Of  the  books  Bateman’s  “  Orchidacero  of  Mexico  and  Guate¬ 
mala,”  fetched  £13.  “  Flora  Danica,”  £15  10s.  “  Jacquin 

Selectarum  Stirpium  Americanum  Histoi’ia,”  £25.  Martin’s 
“  Genera  et  Species  Palmarum,”  £22.  “  Redoute  les  Liliacees,” 

£17  10s.  Wight’s  “leones  Plantarum  India)  Orientalis,”  £24. 
All  the  other  books  realised  equally  satisfactory  prices. 


OCTOBER  MEETING  or  the  ENTOMOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

This  produced  a  much  greater  number  of  exhibitions  of  new 
and  rare  British  insects  than  usual,  showing  that  the  “  brothers 
of  the  nets  ”  had  been  more  than  ordinarily  active  during  the 
past  season. 

Donations  to  the  library  from  the  Zoological  and  Entomological 
Societies  of  Holland,  Messrs.  Cui’tis,  Hewitson,  Stainton,  &c., 
were  announced,  and  thanks  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  donors. 

The  Baron  Maximilian  Chaudoir  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  Bath  White  Butterfly 
taken  on  the  Kentish  coast ;  and  Mr.  F.  Bond  a  number  of  rare 
Moths  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  including  Laphygma  exigua, 
Heliothis  armigera,  Leucania  extranea,  and  Noctua  Jiammatra — 
the  two  last-mentioned  species  being  new  to  the  British  list. 
He  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Aspilates  sacraria,  taken  in 
Devonshire  by  Mr.  Matthews ;  and  Acidalia  rubricaria,  taken 
by  Mr.  Lynch  in  Kent. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  exhibited  several  of  the  original  drawings  executed 
for  Rosel’s  great  work  on  the  insects  of  Holland  ;  also  a  specimen 
of  Aspilates  sacraria  from  Banstead  Downs. 

Mr.  Ianson  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  very  rare  Emus  hirtus , 
taken  at  Southend  by  Mr.  Heyward.  This  species  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  is  generally  taken  under  carrion ;  and  Mr.  F.  Walker  stated 
that  he  had  found  it  in  Switzerland  under  cowdung.  Also  a 
specimen  of  Anchomenus  elongatus  of  Dejean,  a  species  new  to 
the  British  lists. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Pterophorus  brachydac- 
tylus,  taken  in  Cumberland  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  being  the  second 
recorded  British  specimen.  Also  a  drawing  of  a  new  species  of 
Lithocolletis ,  a  genus  of  minute  Moths,  with  the  cocoon  of  the 
insect  received  from  Herr  Hoffman,  of  Ratisbonne,  who  proposes 
for  it  the  specific  name  of  L.  Helianthemi,  the  larva  forming 
galleries  in  the  leaves  of  Helianthemum  vulgare  on  their  under 
sides.  Also  a  specimen  of  a  larva  which  feeds  in  the  inside  of 
pods  of  Peas  in  Guernsey. 

Dr.  Allchin  exhibited  a  new  British  Butterfly,  Lyccena  boetica, 
taken  near  Brighton  on  the  7th  of  August  last.  Although 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  this  is  the  first  recorded 
instance  of  its  occurrence  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Gorham  exhibited  some  rare  Coleoptera  taken  in  Kent ; 
and  Mr.  Trimins  a  number  of  rare  and  beautiful  insects  captured 
by  himself  in  Southern  Africa,, 

Mr.  Frederick  Moore  exhibited  the  larva  of  the  Eria  Moth  of 
Bengal  ( Saturnia  Ricini  of  Boisduval),  from  which  a  very  strong 
kind  of  silk  is  manufactured  by  the  natives  of  India ;  and  of  the 
hybrid  between  it  and  the  Eria  Moth  of  China  (/S'.  Cynthia  of 
Drury),  reared  from  eggs  received  from  M.  Guerinmeneville,  who 
has  for  several  years  past  devoted  his  attention  to  the  introduction 
of  new  silk-producing  insects  into  the  south  of  France.  The 
larva  of  these  hybrids  had  been  fed  upon  the  Castor-oil  plant 
(Ricinus  communis) . 

Dr.  Knaggs  exhibited  a  species  of  Forester  Moth  ( Ino ), 
apparently  distinct  from  the  other  British  species ;  and  also  a 
mass  of  the  interesting  cocoons  of  the  little  Ichneumon  ( Micro - 
gaster  alvearius),  found  upon  a  twig  of  the  Virginian  Creeper. 

Mr.  Ianson  read  some  extracts  from  letters  from  Henry  Mann, 
Esq.,  of  Mercarra  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  respecting  a 
species  of  coccus  which  has  proved  very  injurious  to  the  Coifee 
plantations.  In  the  preceding  June  the  crops  appeared  extremely 
promising.  In  July  the  Mealy  Bug  or  an  allied  species  appeared 


in  such  numbers  (“  a  few  millions  ”)  as  to  threaten  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  crop.  They  increased  in  numbers  till  August, 
when  the  plants  were  treated  with  coal  tar  and  pounded  charcoal 
with  good  effect,  as  many  as  17,000  trees  having  been  rubbed 
over  with  this  mixture  in  three  days.  Mr.  Westwood  observed 
that  this  insect  was  evidently  distinct  from  the  species  belonging 
to  the  same  family  which  infest  the  Coffee  plants  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  specimens  of  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Herr  Neitner. 

Mr.  Westwood  also  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  J.  Swann  on  the  extraordinary  tenacity  of  life  of  the  larvse 
of  the  common  Gnat  ( Culex  pipiens ),  during  some  chemical 
experiments  made  for  testing  the  power  of  various  materials  for 
fibres  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

A  paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  S.  Stone  upon  the  economy  of 
Sitaris  humeralis,  a  Beetle  which  is  parasitic  in  the  nests  of 
Mason  Bees,  and  which  had  been  found  in  considerable  numbers 
in  Oxfordshire. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  a  new  part  of  the  “  Transactions” 
of  the  Society  was  ready  for  delivery  to  the  members. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Ai/jieidia  rubra.  St.  Sill.  Nat.  ord.,  Rutacece.  Native  of 
Brazil. — A  shrub  reaching  about  three  or  four  feet  in  height, 
branching  somewhat  irregularly  and  laxly.  Leaves  broadly  lanceo¬ 
late,  entire,  attenuated  at  the  base,  and  acuminate  at  the  apex  ; 
petioles  short.  Inflorescence  in  compound  racemes,  with  smooth, 
upwardly-thickened  pedicels,  furnished  with  small  deciduous 
bracts.  Flowers  sometimes  solitary,  but  more  frequently  two  or 
three  together.  Calyx  short,  divided  into  five  acute  teeth,  rose- 
coloured.  Corolla  composed  of  four  obovate,  or  spatulate,  obtuse 
intense  rose-coloured  petals.  The  filaments  are  linear,  slightly 
contracted  downwards,  downy.  Anthers  oblong. 

A  very  handsome  stove  shrub,  not  very  generally  known  in 
private  collections.  A  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  or  leaf 
mould,  forms  an  excellent  compost  for  it.  Cuttings  root  freely 
enough  in  the  usual  way  for  stove  plants.  It  flowers  in  August 
and  September. 

Batattjs  paktctjiata.  Chois.  Nat.  ord.,  Convolvulacea. 
Native  of  the  East  Indies,  New  Holland,  Africa,  and  America. 
— A  strong-growing,  sub-herbaceous,  stove-twiner.  Leaves  pal¬ 
mate,  with  from  five  to  seven  lobes,  which  are  ovate-lanceolate, 
and  generally  obtuse.  Peduncles  long,  supporting  a  corymbose 
panicle  of  flowers.  Sepals  roundish,  very  concave,  nearly  equal. 
Tube  of  corolla  contracted  within  the  calyx,  but  swelling  im¬ 
mediately  beyond  it ;  limbs  broad,  spreading,  plaited,  bright 
purple.  Stamens  five.  Pistil  one.  Capsule  four-celled. 

Batatus  is  a  handsome  genus,  and  this  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  species.  It  flowers  very  abundantly  in  the  later  summer 
months.  It  must  have  a  good  rest  in  winter,  and  should  be  cut 
hard  back  in  early  spring.  A  strong,  rich  soil  is  that  which 
brings  to  its  greatest  perfection,  and  if  planted  out  and  trained 
up  the  rafters  of  the  stove,  it  will  grow  and  flower  in  summer  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all ;  but  it  must  have  a  great  supply  of  water, 
and  a  dose  of  liquid  manure  occasionally  will  be  productive  of 
excellent  results.  Cuttings  of  stout,  short  side-slioots  root 
freely.— S.  G.  W. 


PAMPAS  GRASS  CULTURE. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  culture  of  what  we  con¬ 
sider  a  good  plant  of  the  female  variety  of  the  Pampas  Grass. 
In  the  autumn  of  1855  I  was  given  a  single  plant  in  a  pot,  and 
kept  it  in  a  cold  greenhouse  the  following  winter,  and  planted  it 
out  in  June,  1856.  The  situation  selected  for  it  was  a  fully 
south  exposure,  and  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  by  a  thick 
shrubbery  of  evergreens,  and  from  the  west  by  the  house,  distant 
about  thirty-five  yards.  The  shrubbery  has  a  gentle  curve,  in 
the  centre  of  which  the  plant  is  placed,  approaching  within  four 
yards  of  it,  and  is,  perhaps,  too  close ;  but  nothing  can  be  better 
than  the  effect  of  the  dark-green  foliage  of  the  evergreens,  con¬ 
trasting  with  and  throwing  into  high  relief  the  rich  silver  spikes 
of  the  Grass.  The  shelter  is  so  perfect  that  there  has  never  been 
a  single  stem  broken. 

Under  the  advice  of  an  eminent  horticulturist,  it  was  planted 
thus  : — A  circular  space,  four  feet  in  diameter,  was  dug  out  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet  and  a  half.  At  the  bottom  was  placed  six 
inches  of  old  bricks  and  lime  rubbish,  over  this  was  put  a  compost 
of  decayed  pasture-sod,  leaf  mould,  and  a  little  peat.  These 
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formed  a  small  mound,  rising  six  inches  above  the  surrounding 
level.  On  the  top  of  this  the  plant  was  placed,  still  small,  but 
having  plenty  of  healthy  roots.  It  grew  rapidly,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1857  it  produced  thirteen  spikes ;  in  1858  thirty- 
five  spikes  ;  and  this  year  forty. 

The  first  year  the  spikes  were  not  tall,  and  were  weak  in  flowers ; 
but  the  last  two  years  they  averaged  four  feet  in  height,  and 
the  bloom  twenty-six  inches.  Each  spring  there  is  a  space  of 
eighteen  inches  broad,  and  two  feet  deep,  dug  out  round  the  plant 
and  filled  in  with  Hazel  loam,  well-decomposed  stable  dung,  and 
leaf  mould.  This  is  always  sodded  back  so  as  to  leave  no  raw 
surface  to  the  soil.  It  frequently  has  a  barrel  of  water  to  the 
roots,  and  three  or  four  times  during  the  summer  and  autumn  it 
has  a  barrel  of  liquid  manure. 

The  foliage  is  extremely  long  and  strong,  and  of  a  deep  green, 
and  droops  gracefully  all  round,  forming  a  very  suitable  base  for 
the  lovely  plant. 

There  were  fourteen  suckers  taken  off  this  year,  with  a  view  to 
propagation.  Were  it  not  for  this,  I  have  no  doubt  our  flower- 
spikes  -would  have  been  more  numerous.  We  find  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  it  to  strike. 

I  have  the  Phormium  tenax  and  Tritoma  Burchelli,  treated 
the  same  way,  and  find  them  surpassingly  healthy,  large,  and 
remarkably  ornamental  on  grass. — Caekeg  Cathol,  Dublin. 


LAMPOET  HALL. 

This  substantial  stone  residence  of  Sir  Charles  Edmund 
Isham,  Bart.,  is  situated  on  elevated  ground,  in  the  village  of 
Lamport,  and  distant  less  than  a  mile  from  the  station  of  that 
name  on  the  Northampton  and  Market  Harborough  Railway. 
The  ground  slopes  rapidly  to  the  station ;  but  the  small  enclosed 
pleasure-grounds  and  the  park  immediately  beyond  are  rather 
level.  There  is  nothing  in  the  position  to  make  the  ornamental 
grounds  peculiarly  attractive  ;  but  there  are  several  singularities 
in  the  arrangement  and  management  that  render  them  worthy 
of  attraction,  and  in  many  cases  of  imitation. 

The  accompanying  diagram  of  straight  lines,  drawn  from 
memory  after  a  short  visit,  and  that,  unfortunately,  during  the 
absence  of  Miv Burns,  the  indefatigable  gardener,  will  enable  our 
readers  more  easily  to  follow  us  and  judge  for  themselves. 
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1.  1.  Ground  level  of  the  garden  front  and  end  wing  of  the 
mansion. 

2.  2,  2.  Walls  of  kitchen  garden  12  ft.  in  height.  A  from  end 
of  greenhouse  being  85  ft.  long  ;  B  102  ft, ;  C  150  ft,  ;  D  300  ft. 

3.  Handsome  conservatory,  54  ft.  by  42  ft.,  one  end  opaque  ; 
height  ot  side  walls,  2  ft.  brick,  and  9  ft.  glass  ;  roof,  triple  ridge, 
sides,  3  ft,  ;  centre  ridge  4  ft.  in  height.  Fine  healthy  Camellias 
were  at  home  in  a  bed  in  the  centre.  A  broad  stone  path  went  all 
round,  and  a  broad  shelf  around  three  sides  was  devoted  to  elegant 
flowering-plants  in  pots. 

4.  Rockwork,  84  ft.  by  40  ft. ;  highest  part  25  ft. 

5.  Flower  garden  in  front  of  mansion. 

6.  Ivy-covered  wall,  12  ft.  high,  nearly  in  a  line  with  wing  of 
mansion,  and  about  120  ft.  long,  fronted  with  a  massive  bank  of 
Rhododendrons. 

7.  Grass  bank,  extending  from  Ivy-wall  to  X,  opposite  to  where 
walls  C  and  D  meet,  nearly  600  ft. ;  bank  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in 
height  ;  slope  of  bank  10  ft.,  broad  promenade  on  the  top. 

8.  8,  8.  Dotted  lines  to  represent  centre  of  walks.  Two  of 


these,  F  and  F,  are  continued  through  arched  doorways,  or  gates, 
into  the  kitchen  garden,  F  being  terminated  by  a  summer¬ 
house,  and  F  by  a  range  of  hothouses. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  pleasure-grounds  are  bounded  by 
the  front  and  a  wing'  of  the  mansion,  an  Ivy-covered  wall,  a  raised 
grass-bank  or  terrace,  and  the  kitchen-garden  walls.  Now  for 
the  distinctive  features. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  the  large  and  tastefully  executed  rockery. 
I  had  frequently  heard,  through  friends,  of  the  riches  of  this 
rockery,  in  plants,  &c.,  and  my  imagination  had  revelled  in  a  scene 
of  romantic  wildness,  where  the  narrow  overhanging  defile,  or 
cliasmy  dingle,  had  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  artist’s  skill 
in  evoking  ideas  of  the  times  when  the  old  giants  piled  hill  upon 
mountain,  or  just  pitched  from  their  large  fists  huge  masses  of 
stone  from  some  far-off  elevation,  to  enable  U3  to  note  and  com¬ 
pare  the  wondrous  prowess  of  the  past  with  the  comparative 
weakness  of  the  present.  Such  are  some  of  the  positions  for  a  good 
artificial  rockery.  Judge,  then,  my  surprise  on  obtaining  the  first 
view  of  the  rockery  from  the  conservatory,  and  in  such  nearness 
to  an  elegant  mansion !  Of  all  positions  this,  at  first  sight, 
seemed  to  be  the  strangest.  Some  would  at  once  determine,  without 
seeing  it,  that  it  wrould  be  as  much  out  of  place  in  its  position  as 
a  rough  basket  formed  of  tree-roots  immediately  in  front-  of  a 
Grecian  temple.  Such  arrangements  as  the  latter  are  to  be  met 
with  every  day ;  and  if  the  owners  like  them,  why  should  we 
grumble  because  their  taste  may  be  different  from  our  owrn  ?  In 
front  of  a  fine  massive  building,  and  there  forming  a  centre  to  a 
pretty  flower  garden,  was  lately  a  huge  hillock  of  roots  of  trees, 
stones,  shells,  &c.,  with  plants  of  all  kinds  growing  among  them. 
In  another  place,  and  also  in  front  of  an  elegant  mansion,  rough 
raised  beds  of  roots  were  considered  specimens  of  style  as  well  as 
cultural  skill.  In  a  retired  portion  of  the  same  grounds,  roots, 
&c.,  were  introduced  with  good  effect.  Notwithstanding  its 
position,  however,  no  such  violent  contrast  is  exhibited  at  Lam¬ 
port.  Except  from  the  conservatory  and  a  bed-room  window  or 
two,  from  no  part  of  the  house  or  grounds  do  you  see  much  of 
the  rockery  until  you  get  inside  it.  The  greatest  height  in 
points,  and  sweeping  and  swelling  curves,  is  on  the  top  of  a 
straight  wall  on  the  lawn  side,  that  wall  running  in  a  line  with 
the  end  of  the  conservatory.  That  wall  was  screened  with  ever¬ 
greens  ;  but  there  being  a  want  of  neatness  about  them  they  were 
removed,  and  white  variegated  Ivy  plants  are  now  growing 
against  it  and  will  soon  cover  it.  Studs  and  wire  are  also  placed 
on  the  wall,  so  as  to  train  a  few  Roses,  Clematis,  &c.,  thinly,  to 
give  a  light,  airy  appearance  to  the  Ivy.  On  the  end  next  the 
flower  garden,  a  wall  some  five  feet  in  height  is  also  placed, 
covered  with  Cotoneaster  micropJiylla,  and  inside  and  above  that 
wall,  there  are  specimens  of  Yew  and  Arbor  Vitae,  thick  enough 
to  conceal  the  interior  view.  A  space  is  left  between  this  wall 
and  the  mansion  for  an  entrance,  and  a  pathway  up  to  the  con¬ 
servatory.  With  the  exception  of  the  culminating  points,  which 
will  soon  be  draped  with  variegated  Ivy,  nothing  of  this  rockery 
is  seen  from  the  grounds. 

Once  inside  you  forget  all  about  the  position,  in  looking  at  its 
deep  recesses,  bold  protrusions,  mounds  as  if  fallen  from  ruins, 
depressions  as  of  the  remains  of  partly  filled  moats,  and  all 
grouped  and  studded  with  next-to-endless  varieties  of  rock  and 
alpine  plants.  Nay,  ere  long,  you  almost  instinctively  begin  to 
see  some  reasons  wThy  it  should  be  where  it  is.  The  conservatory 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  second  wing  to  the  mansion ;  but  it  is  placed 
at  the  end  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  domestic  offices.  It  is  not 
likely,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  any  access  to  it  from  the 
principal  rooms,  except  by  passing  along  the  open  garden  front. 
The  flower  garden  would  thus  be  a  rival  to  it ;  and  it  may  have 
been  desirable  that  the  beauties  of  the  conservatory  should  only 
be  seen  when  reached.  Again,  the  dairy,  with  a  wide-based,  high- 
peaked,  domed  roof,  supported  on  pillars,  and  extending  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  walls,  has  that  roof  thickly  thatched 
with  reeds,  for  securing  coolness  in  summer.  Other  modes  might 
have  been  adopted,  as  the  thatch  hardly  harmonises  with  the 
other  roofs  ;  but  being  there,  and  about  the  centre  of  the  rockery, 
you  feel  there  is  a  friendly  neighbourness  between  the  two.  The 
third  and  most  powerful  reason  could  only  be  seen  if  the  visitor 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  the  kind  and  courteous 
baronet.  It  is  the  delight  of  some  men  to  look  through  a  tele¬ 
scope  to  learn  more  of  the  great  and  magnificent.  It  pleases 
others,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  to  note  the  mechanism  and 
tha  fitness  for  a  destined  purpose  in  the  very  minute.  Sir  Charles 
is  evidently  a  great  lover  of  the  beautiful  in  flowers,  as  on  the 
evening  of  our  visit  he  was  carefully  collecting  some,  to  give  the 
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finishing  touch  to  pretty  vases  in  the  dining  and  other  rooms. 
Admiration,  however,  seemed  to  give  place  to  enthusiasm,  chiefly 
in  the  case  of  plants  minute  in  size,  and  distinct  and  beautiful, 
and  sometimes  grotesque  in  form.  Many  of  these  are  never  at 
home  unless  they  get  a  stone  to  cling  to.  Were  the  rockery  far 
off,  the  little  things  might  not  be  seen  for  days  or  weeks.  Here 
they  might  be  visited  and  noticed  any  time.  The  whole  affair  is 
not  only  the  design  of  the  baronet,  but  almost  every  stone,  large 
as  many  of  them  are,  was  put  in  its  place  with  his  own  hands. 
Many  little  beauties,  whose  names  I  had  forgotten,  many  that  I 
never  knew,  were,  as  respects  their  scientific  and  popular  names, 
localities,  properties,  and  whence  obtained,  as  familiar  to  the 
owner  “  as  household  words.” 

A  list  of  all  the  plants  in  that  rockery  would  exhibit  many 
rarities.  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  an  outline.  Variegated  gold 
and  silver  Ivy  in  little  patches,  here  and  there,  and  a  beautiful 
white  variegated  Bramble  helped  to  give  a  little  drapery  to  the 
scene.  Scolopendriums  were  flourishing  in  the  recesses,  and 
rarer  Eerns  in  suitable  spots.  The  Polypodium  vulgare  Cam- 
bricum  enlivened  one  corner  with  its  numerous  fresh  green 
fronds.  A  pretty  little  Cotoneaster  was  trailing  over  stones,  as 
also  Thymes,  and  several  of  the  rock  Roses,  Saxifrages,  Sedums, 
and  Sempervirens,  in  great  variety  ;  and  among  many  more  the 
following,  as  very  suitable  to  such  a  place :  —  Widdringlonia 
ericoides,  Thuja  dumosa,  Librocedrus  Chilensis,  Juniperus  echino- 
formis,  Juniperus  Hibernia  pygmcea,  Rubus  arcticus ,  three  inches 
high ;  Salix  herbacea,  three  inches  high  ;  Salix  reticulata,  Vero¬ 
nica  alpina,  Polygonum  vaccinifolium,  Car  dims  off  a ;  a  new  and 
beautiful  white-spotted  Thistle,  Arenaria  Balearica,  Vaccinium 
vitis  ideea,  and  Fragaria  Indica,  which  fruits  from  July  to 
November.  I  may  just  add,  that  all  the  low  beds,  &c.,  were  next 
the  house,  and  that  all  the  little  paths  instead  of  being  kept  neat 
and  trim  were  allowed  to  grow  wildish,  just  leaving  enough  room 
for  the  feet.  Trim,  straight  lines  would  have  been  out  of  place. 

2.  The  second  singularity  is  the  long,  sloping  grass  bank  that 
separates  the  pleasure-ground  from  the  park.  It  looks  well 
seen  from  a  distance,  and  is  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  than  an 
upright,  perpendicular  fence  of  any  kind.  Until  I  got  on  the 
top  of  the  mound  I  thought  that  the  soil  in  the  park  might  be 
greatly  above  the  soil  in  the  pleasure-ground  ;  but  it  is  not  so. 
The  advantages  of  these  banks  are,  forming  a  pleasant  boundary, 
and  making  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  fence  quite  distinct. 
The  disadvantage  is,  that  you  lose  sight,  when  walking  in  the 
pleasure-grounds,  of  the  fine  base  of  the  trees  in  the  park,  which 
would  have  been  obtained  by  means  either  of  a  ha  ha,  or  an  open 
iron  fence.  In  these  latter  cases,  the  privacy  now  secured  would 
have  been  sacrificed. 

3.  A  third  singularity  is  the  mode  of  managing  the  kitchen-gar¬ 
den  walls  on  the  pleasure-ground  side.  This  is  much  the  same  as 
already  mentioned  for  the  rockery  wall.  Variegated  Ivy,  chiefly 
the  silver  kind,  clings  closely  to  the  walls  ;  and  outside  the  Ivy, 
by  means  of  studs  and  wires,  at  irregular  distances,  and  trained 
thinly,  so  as  to  relieve  but  not  hurt  the  Ivy,  are  placed  Tea  and 
other  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  Ceanotlius,  Clematis,  &c. 

4.  A  fourth  and  last  distinction  is  securing  abundance  of  bloom, 
and  yet,  under  the  circumstances,  great  breadth  of  lawn — partly 
by  making  the  sides  of  the  walks  in  the  kitchen  garden  orna¬ 
mental.  If  there  is  nothing  singular  in  this  so  far  as  most  places 
are  concerned,  it  will  ere  long  be  singular  in  some  others,  where 
a  bed  must  be  daubed  down  in  every  opening.  We  will  just  now 
glance  at  the  grouping  and  ribboning,  commencing  with  the 
flower  garden  in  front  of  the  house.  This  lias  a  fountain  in  the 
centre  some  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  an  elegant 
shell  of  four  feet.  Round  this,  in  a  line  nearly  with  the  extremity 
of  beds,  are  placed  eight  vases — three  on  each  6ide  and  one  at 
each  end.  There  are  twelve  beds.  Take  a  line  across  the  two 
vases  and  fountain  as  seen  from  the  house,  and  there  will  be  two 
beds  on  each  side  filled  with  Golden  Chain ,  edged  with  Lobelia 
speciosa;  four  end  beds  filled  with  Flower  of  the  Pay,  edged  with 
Lobelia  ;  and  four  corner  beds  between  the  Chain  and  Flower  of 
the  Pay ,  filled  as  follows  : — 1st.  Heliotrope  (centre),  Verbena 
(scarlet),  and  edged  with  variegated  Alyssum.  2nd.  Brilliant 
Geranium,  Pink  Verbena,  and  Alyssum.  3rd.  Shrubland  Rose 
Petunia,  Red  Verbena,  and  Alyssum.  4th.  Trentham  Rose 
Geranium,  Purple  King  Verbena,  and  Alyssum.  Come  now  to 
the  rockwork  border,  and  in  front  of  the  wall,  and  we  have  a  mass 
of  mixed  Verbenas,  edged  with  a  broad  band  of  Portulaccas, 
mixed  with  Gazania  rigens. 

Step  a  little  farther  to  the  front  of  the  greenhouse,  and  look 
aloDg  each  side  of  the  walk  in  front  of  the  wall  A.  Next  the  wall 


is  a  ribbon  border  thus  planted  in  rows,  beginning  near  the  wall : 
1,  Salvia  patens ;  2,  Pahlia  Zelinda  ;  3,  Amplexicaulis  Calceo¬ 
laria;  4,  Scarlet  Verbena;  5,  Mangles'  Variegated;  6,  Pink 
Ivy-leaf  Geranium  ;  7,  White  Variegated  Alyssum,  edged  with 
blue  Lobelia.  We  may  form  different  opinions  of  the  blue  and 
purple  being  next  each  other,  and  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  the 
Verbenas  and  Geraniums  were  rather  mixed;  but  the  whole 
border  was  very  nice,  and  the  two  outside  rows  very  beautiful. 
On  the  lawn  side  of  this  walk,  opposite  the  ribbon  border,  is  a 
line  of  beds — four  circles  and  three  oblong  beds  alternating  with 
each  other :  the  circles  being  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  oblongs 
being  nine  feet  by  six  feet.  A  circle  was  the  first  bed  opposite 
the  end  of  the  greenhouse ;  and  after  seeing  it  through  the  glass 
I  had  no  eyes  for  the  Camellias.  As  managed  by  Mr.  Burns,  it 
was  the  neatest  thing  I  had  seen  for  the  season.  The  circles 
were  raised  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  be  well  rounded  ;  two  diameters 
were  then  taken  across  it  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  and 
each  about  eight  inches  wide,  leaving  a  part  of  four  small  quad¬ 
rants.  The  intersecting  diameters  were  planted  with  Perilla 
Nankinensis ;  the  quadrants  with  Flower  of  the  Pay,  and  a  nice 
edging  of  blue  Lobelia  all  round.  Two  beds  were  thus  filled : — 
the  alternating  circles  had  Golden  Chain  instead  of  Flower  of  the 
Pay ;  but  owing  to  the  weather  the  foliage  did  not  fill  the  space 
so  well,  though  I  should  think  that  a  month  earlier  the  colour 
would  have  been  more  telling.  The  oblong  beds  were  centered 
with  Lady  Mary  Fox  Geranium  and  Verbena  venosa,  and  edged 
with  variegateu  Alyssum.  With  the  exception  of  this  row  of 
beds  there  is  nothing  on  the  lawn  between  the  walks  8  and  8  1 
except  a  romantic-looking  Acacia  tree  about  its  centre.  The 
other  end  of  the  lawn  is  bounded  by  a  mass  of  Rhododendrons  in 
front  of  the  Ivy-wall  6. 

Reaching  the  second  walk  8  1  we  find  a  series  of  ten  beds, 
oblong  in  shape,  placed  on  its  farther  side,  so  that  one  comes 
opposite  the  walk  in  front  of  wall  A.  These  are  mostly  planted 
with  three  colours,  and  edged  alternately  with  white  and  blue. 
Thus:  1st,  Lady  Poivne's  Geranium,  Boule  de  Niege  ditto, 
Brilliant  ditto,  edged  with  blue  Lobelia  ;  2nd,  dark  Calceolaria, 
red  Verbena,  white  Alyssum  ;  3rd,  Tom  Thumb  in  the  centre, 
purple  Perilla  round  it,  Cineraria  maritima  round  that,  and 
Lobelia  speciosa  as  an  edging.  This  was  our  favourite,  though 
all  the  rest  were  varied  as  to  centering,  &c.  But  we  omit  these 
to  notice  that  between  each  of  these  beds  was  a  specimen  of  Arbor 
Vitse  ;  and  opposite  these,  on  the  mansion-side  of  the  walk,  were 
specimens  of  Irish  Yew  and  Junipers,  except  at  the  end  next  the 
Ivy-wall  6,  where  vases  were  substituted.  These  specimens  and 
vases,  distinct  and  separate  from  the  beds,  relieved  them  of 
tameness  ;  and  in  going  along  the  walk  prevented  the  eye  taking 
in  too  many  of  the  beds  at  a  time,  as  each  w’as  intended  to  be 
tested  on  its  own  merits.  On  the  principle  of  uniformity,  though 
it  would  increase  Mr.  Burns’s  cares,  we  woidd  have  no  objection 
to  have  beds  on  each  side  of  the  walk,  and  then  plant  them  in 
pairs. 

Erom  that  walk  8  1,  right  to  the  grass-bank  7,  there  are  no 
more  beds,  but  the  lawm  is  graced  with  fine  masses  of  Box,  some 
Pines,  Pampas  Grass,  &c. 

The  ribbon-border  along  the  front  of  wall  B  is  thus  planted, 
beginning  near  the  wall: — 1st,  Crimson  King  Calceolaria;  2nd, 
White  Verbena ;  3rd,  Cerise  Unique  Geranium ;  4th,  Purple 
King  Verbena  ;  5tli,  Pink  Ivy-leaf  Geranium,  edged  with  white 
Alyssum.  This  was  very  pretty  ;  perhaps  a  dash  of  yellow  would 
not  have  been  amiss,  but  as  it  is  it  presents  a  better  contrast  to 
the  border. 

C.  Thus  planted  : — 1st.  Commander-in-  Chief  Geranium  ;  2nd, 
Yellow  Calceolaria  ;  3rd,  Purple  Perilla  ;  4th,  Flower  of  the  Pay 
Geranium,  edged  with  blue  Lobelia. 

The  border  in  front  of  P  is  narrower  than  the  others  men¬ 
tioned.  A  line  of  Hollyhocks  was  trained  to  wires  against  the 
wall.  In  front  of  them  is  a  row  of  scarlet  Geraniums,  and  then 
a  row'  of  Cineraria,  rather  thin  to  let  each  plant  show  itself,  and 
an  edging  of  blue  Lobelia  speciosa.  The  opposite  side  of  the 
walk  is  a  continuation  in  some  degree  of  the  grass  bank ;  but, 
instead  of  grass,  it  is  densely  covered,  as  far  as  the  garden  wall 
extends,  with  Cotoneaster  microphylla ;  and  the  walk  extending 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  beyond  that  to  a  summer-house,  has 
the  sides  covered  with  Berberis  aquifolium  as  under  wood,  and 
studded  with  specimens  of  Irish  Yews,  Deodars,  and  many  other 
nice  trees. 

Now,  to  see  that  the  kitchen-garden  walks  are  also  ornamental, 
and  to  save  time,  we  open  a  doorway  in  the  wall  P,  communicat¬ 
ing  with  a  walk  that  takes  us  back  in  front  of  the  houses  at  the 
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end  of  F,  and  on  to  F.  The  sides  of  that  cross-walk  are  planted 
with  Dahlias  and  a  mixture  of  herbaceous  plants. 

We  find  that  walk  F  has  its  sides  thus  planted  : — Back  row, 
Scarlet  Runners,  then  standard  Roses  and  Sunflowers,  followed  by 
crimson  Spinach  and  Delphinium  formosum,  then  a  mixed  broad 
row  of  plants  of  dwarfer  habit,  and  edged  with  variegated  Mint. 

The  walk  .El  has  its  two  sides  thus  planted  Back  row,  Holly¬ 
hocks,  then  standard  Roses,  then  orange  Calceolaria,  Mrs.  Burns ; 
before  that,  and  to  break  other  lines,  fine  China  Asters,  Gera¬ 
nium  sanguineum ,  Perilla,  Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium,  with 
a  dense  row  of  Lobelia  speciosa  in  front. 

I  have  entered  upon  these  minutiee,  chiefly  that  it  may  be  seen 
that  great  floral  variety  may  be  obtained  in  little  space,  and  that 
without  cutting  up  the  little  pet  green  lawn.  I  have  just  left 
room  to  say,  that  the  houses  at  the  end  of  F  were  cleared  ;  that 
the  kitchen  garden,  like  the  pleasure-ground,  vras  clean  and  well 
cropped  ;  that  a  new  orchard  looked  well ;  that  in  the  pits  and 
houses  near  the  conservatory  were  good  Melons  and  fine  Ham¬ 
burgh  and  West  St.  Deter  Grapes  as  black  as  they  could  be,  and 
fine  supplies  of  Gesnera  zebrina,  Chinese  Primroses,  Cinerarias, 
Azaleas,  &c.,  for  winter  and  spring  blooming,  and  myriads  of 
struck  and  striking  cuttings  for  next  year. 

Two  suggestions  may  be  worth  the  attention  of  more  gardeners 
than  myself.  First,  Mr.  Burns  had  gone  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
September  Show,  and  to  look  about  him  for  several  days ;  but  it 
did  not  require  halt  an  eye  to  see  that  he  had  everything  in 
first-rate  order  before  he  left.  The  second  is,  this  holiday  was 
taken  when  his  employer  and  the  establishment  were  at  home. 
What  a  commentary  to  the  credit  and  honour  of  all  concerned  ! 
There  may  be  reasons  why  some  gardeners,  like  Sterne’s  starling, 
never  can  get  out.  R.  Fish. 


FRUITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

{Continued  from  page  72.) 

PEARS. 

lanfareau.  See  Hampden  s  Bergamot. 

Figue  d’Alenijok  {Bonnissime  de  la  SartJte ;  Figue 
d  Hirer . — Fruit  medium  sized,  pyriform.  Skin  greenish- 
yellow.  strewed  with  russety  dots.  Eye  small,  set  iu  a 
shallow  basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  obliquely, 
without  depression.  Flesh  greenish,  melting,  juicy,  sweet, 
and  vinous.  Ripe  in  November  and  December. 

Figue  d’Hivbr.  See  Figue  d’Alengon. 

Figue  Musquee.  See  Windsor. 

Figue  de  Naples  ( Comtesse  de  Frenol ;  Vigne  de 
Pelone).  —  Fruit  above  medium  size,  oblong.  Skin 
greenish-yellow,  entirely  covered  with  thin,  delicate 
russet,  and  dark  reddish-brown  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
Eye  open,  set  in  a  wide,  shallow  basin.  Stalk  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  without  depression. 
Ilesh  greenish-white,  buttery  and  melting,  with  a  rich 
sugary  flavour. 

An  excellent  pear,  ripe  in  November. 

Fingal’s.  See  Hampden  s  Bergamot. 

I  in  Or  d’Ete.  See  Summer  Franc  Beal. 

Fin  Or  d’Hiver.  See  Winter  Franc  Beal. 

Flemish  Beauty  ( Belle  de  Flandre ;  Beurre  des  Bois  ; 
Beurre  de  Bourgogne;  Beurre  Davy;  Beurre  Davis ; 
Beurre  d’ Flberg  ;  Beurre  Foidard ;  Beurre  St.  Amour; 
Beurre  Spence ;  Boss  Pere  ;  Bose  Sire  ;  Bouclie  Nouvelle  ; 
Brilliant;  Fondante  des  Bois ;  Gagnee  a  Heuze  ;  Impe- 
ratrice  des  Bois.) — Fruit  large  and  obovate.  Skin  pale 
yellow,  almost  entirely  covered  with  yellowish-brown 
russet  on  the  shaded  side,  and  reddish-brown  on  the  side 
next  the  sun.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  small,  shallow  basin. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  rather  deep  cavity. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  buttery  and  melting,  rich  and 
sugary.  Ripe  in  September. 

To  have  this  excellent  pear  in  perfection  it  should  be 
gathered  before  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  otherwise  it  is  very 
inferior  in  quality. 

Flemish  Bon  Chretien  {Bon  Chretien  Nouvelle ;  Bon 
Chretien  Pure  ;  Bon  Chretien  de  Vernois). — Fruit  medium 


sized,  obovate.  Skin  yellow,  thickly  strewed  with  russety 
dots,  which  are  thickest  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Eye 
open,  set  in  a  small  and  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  inserted  by  the  side  of  a  fleshy  swelling. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  crisp,  sweet,  and  perfumed. 

An  excellent  stewing  pear,  in  use  from  November  till 
March. 

Florence  d’Ete.  See  Summer  Bon  Chretien. 

Fondante  d’Automne  {Arbre  Superbe ;  Belle  Truer  a- 
tive ;  Bergamotte  Fieve ;  Beurre  d’Albrct;  Beurre  Lu- 
cratif ;  Fxcellentissime  ;  Gresiliere  ;  Lucrate  ;  Seigneur  ; 
Seigneur  d’Fsperen). —  Fruit  large,  obovate,  and  hand¬ 
somely  shaped.  Skin  lemon-yellow,  with  tinges  of  green 
over  the  surface,  marked  with  patches  of  yellowish-brown 
russet.  Eye  small  and  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk 
long,  fleshy  at  the  base,  and  obliquely  inserted  without 
depression.  Flesh  white,  very  tender,  fine-grained  and 
melting,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and  aromatic. 

A  delicious  autumn  pear,  ripe  during  September  and 
October. 

Fondante  des  Bois.  SCe  Flemish  Beauty. 

Fondante  des  Charneux  {Belle  Fxcellente ;  Beurre 
des  Charneuses ;  Desiree  Van  Mons ;  Due  de  Brabant; 
Miel  de  IVaterloo). — Fruit  large,  pyriform,  uneven  in  its 
outline.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  red 
on  the  side  next  the  sun,  and  thickly  strewed  with  russet 
dots.  Eye  large  and  open,  set  in  a  shallow,  uneven  basin. 
Stalk  upwards  of  an  inch  long,  curved  and  inserted  with¬ 
out  depression  by  the  side  of  a  fleshy  lip.  Flesh  tender, 
buttery,  and  melting,  sugary,  and  richly  flavoured.  Ripe 
in  November. 

Fondante  de  Jafiard.  See  Colmar  d' Aremberg. 

Fondante  de  Malines.  See  Winter  Nells. 

Fondante  de  Mons.  See  Passe  Colmar. 

Fondante  Musquee.  See  Summer  Thorn. 

Fondante  de  Noel  {Belle  apresNoel;  Belle  de  Noel; 
Bonne  de  Noel).- — Fruit  medium  sized,  turbinate.  Skin 
yellow  next  the  sun,  covered  with  traces  of  russet  and 
numerous  russet  dots,  sometimes  tinged  with  red  on  the 
side.  Eye  closed,  set  in  a  broad,  shallow  basin.  Stalk 
long,  obliquely  inserted  by  the  side  of  a  fleshy  lip.  Flesh 
melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  well  flavoured.  December 
and  January. 

Fondante  de  Parisel.  See  Passe  Colmar. 

Fondante  Van  Mons. — Fruit  medium  sized,  roundish, 
and  somewhat  depressed.  Skin  thin  and  delicate,  of  a 
fine  waxen-yellow  colour,  mottled  with  very  thin  cinna¬ 
mon-coloured  russet.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  very  shallow 
depression.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  narrow  and 
rather  deep  cavity.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  and 
sugary,  with  a  slightly  perfumed  flavour.  September 
and  October. 

An  excellent  dessert  pear,  but  not  so  rich  as  Fondante 
d’Autoi^ne,  which  is  ripe  at  the  same  time. 

Forelle  {Trout ;  Truit). — Fruit  medium  sized,  oblong- 
obovate,  but  sometimes  assuming  a  pyriform  shape.  Skin 
smooth  and  shining,  of  a  fine  lemon-yellow  colour  on  the 
shaded  side,  and  bright  crimson  on  the  side  next  the  sun, 
covered  with  numerous  crimson  spots,  which  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  markings  on  a  trout  have  suggested 
the  name.  Eye  small,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  basin. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  small  shallow 
cavity.  Flesh  white,  delicate,  buttery,  and  melting,  with 
a  rich  sugary  and  vinous  flavour. 

An  excellent  pear,  in  use  from  November  till  February. 
The  tree  is  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Fortunes  {Bergamotte  Fortunee;  Fortunee  Parmen- 
tier).— Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish-turbinate,  un¬ 
even  in  its  outline.  Skin  deep  yellow,  covered  all  over 
with  flakes  and  lines  of  brown  russet.  Eye  closed,  deeply 
sunk.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  stout.  Flesh 
half-melting,  juicy,  and  sweet. 

A  stewing  pear,  in  use  from  January  till  May. 
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Franc  Real  d’Ete.  See  Summer  Franc  Real. 

Franc  Real  Gros.  See  Anr/Slique  de  Bordeaux. 

Franc  Real  d’Hiver.  See  Winter  Franc  Real. 

Fbedebic  Le  Clerc. — Fruit  above  medium  size,  short, 
pyriform.  Skin  green  at  first,  but  changing  as  it  ripens 
to  yellow ;  slightly  mottled  with  russet.  Eye  open,  set 
in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  woody.  Flesh 
yellowish,  buttery,  melting,  and  very  juicy,  sugary,  and 
rich.  Ripe  in  November. 

(To  be  continued.') 


SALTRAM. 

This  beautiful  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Morley  is  snugly  em¬ 
bosomed  amongst  noble  trees,  with  which  the  park  and  adjacent 
country  are  judiciously  studded.  The  western  front  faces 
Plymouth  and  its  celebrated  harbour,  but  sufficiently  removed 
to  ensure  that  privacy  so  much  prized  in  a  country  residence. 
The  south  front  forms  the  principal  entrance ;  the  offices  being 
attached  to  the  north  or  north-eastern  corner.  Altogether,  the 
mansion  has  a  prepossessing  appearance  outwardly;  and  the 
inside  consists  of  a  beautiful  suite  of  rooms  richly  ornamented 
with  pictures  and  other  costly  objects,  which,  like  most  similar 
collections,  have  taken  several  generations  to  acquire.  But  my 
purpose  is  not  to  dilate  on  these  matters,  but  to  notice  some 
features  in  the  garden  worthy  of  imitation — more  especially  the 
kitchen  garden,  which  is  one  of  the  best  1  ever  saw  ;  and,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Snow,  the  excellent  gardener,  is  well  managed, 
and  very  productive. 

This  kitchen  garden,  like  most  others,  is  bounded  by  good 
high  walls :  against  which  the  more  tender  fruits  are  grown 
to  great  perfection.  A  range  of  glass-houses  on  the  centre  of 
the  north  wall  was  also  in  good  order,  Grapes  and  other  fruits 
being  abundant  and  fine;  but  the  principal  feature  which  in¬ 
terested  me  was  the  mode  of  growing  the  smaller  or  common 
vegetables  in  the  kitchen  garden  on  high,  broad  ridges  thrown 
up  in  lines  running  east  and  west,  so  as  to  give  a  considerable 
space  of  ‘‘  north  slope  ”  to  each.  This  plan,  which  w'as  detailed 
in  these  pages  by  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  Fish  hist  year,  is  worthy 
of  more  general  imitation.  As  Mr.  Snow  told  me,  without 
these  slopes  he  could  never  have  had  Lettuce,  Cauliflower,  and 
other  things  the  past  dry  season  ;  but  that,  by  their  being 
planted  on  these  ridges,  they  had  a  much  greater  depth  of  good 
mould  to  grow  in,  which  on  the  north  side  was  not  so  subjected 
to  those  punishing  periods  of  dry  weather  from  which  so 
many  parts  of  England  have  the  past  season  been  suffering. 
On  the  south  side  of  one  of  those  slopes  I  noticed  a  fine  bank 
of  Violets,  giving  promise  of  innumerable  bunches  of  these 
universal  favourites  in  the  early  spring,  or  probably,  with  a  little 
shelter,  in  winter  itself.  The  bulk  of  the  Strawberries  was 
grown  on  the  level  ground.  At  the  time  I  was  there  (the 
middle  of  August)  Mr.  Snow  was  planting  out  a  quantity  that 
had  been  layered  in  pots. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this,  the  western  part  of 
Devon  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Cornwall,  had  suffered  more 
the  past  season  from  the  want  of  rain  than  the  oldest  inhabitant 
can  remember.  This  is  the  more  singular,  as  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  lack  of  rain  in  the  midland  counties ;  while  in 
Kent,  and  I  believe  mostly  all  along  the  eastern  coast,  the 
drought  has  been  felt  very  severely.  The  garden  at  Saltram, 
inclining  to  the  north,  rendered  it,  perhaps,  less  influenced  by 
continued  sunshine  than  if  it  faced  the  other  way;  and  it  also 
gave  a  longer  slope  to  the  north  side  of  those  banks  than  could 
have  been  given  on  a  level,  or  where  the  descent  was  in  the 
contrary  direction.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Applfe 
and  other  fruit  trees  were  in  a  thriving  state  :  this  most  of  our 
readers  will  expect  to  be  always  the  case  in  Devonshire,  so 
famed  for  cider  and  other  good  things  ;  but  the  trees  at  Saltram 
had  also  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  on,  which  we  all  know  is  far  from 
general  this  year  ;  and  by  the  slight  glances  I  could  obtain  of 
the  orchards  in  that  county,  while  travelling  by  railway,  I 
should  say  that  Apples  were  far  from  being  plentiful,  although 
more  abundant  than  in  most  other  places. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  mansion,  a  geometric  flower 
garden  had  been  formed, —  the  beds  being  on  grass.  They 
were  late,  because  the  long-continued  dry  weather  had  checked, 
and,  I  was  told,  had  almost  annihilated  them.  They  had 
shortly  before  had  rain,  and  were  fast  recovering  and  get¬ 
ting  nicely  into  bloom.  It  was  painful  to  see  here  that  the 
Calceolaria  was  failing  in  its  usefulness,  for  plants  were  dying 


off  from  the  same  inexplicable  cause  complained  of  elsewhere, 
more  especially  the  dark  kinds.  The  yellows  seem  to  stand 
better.  Mr.  Snow  showed  me  a  bed  of  Aurea  Jloribunda  doing 
very  well,  the  plant  differing  much  in  habit  from  the.  one  I  have 
under  that  name.  Another  one  in  the  way  of  C.  Kayii,  but 
much  better,  was  also  promising  well ;  and  Verbenas  and 
Geraniums  promised  to  speedily  become  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

A  little  way  from  this  flower  garden  was  a  neat  rosery, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  were  some  fine  plants  of  Pampas 
Grass.  A  large  space  of  gravel  was  also  set  apart  for  the 
summer  standing  of  some  very  fine  Orange  trees,  which  seem 
a  general  feature  in  Devonshire  gardening.  Large  trees  in 
tubs  or  boxes  are  sheltered  in  winter  in  some  place,  generally 
with  a  dark  roof,  and  being  brought  out  in  May,  form  handsome 
objects  during  the  summer;  and  here  there  were  some  fine 
specimens. 

Altogether  the  place  is  very  interesting ;  the  foreground 
as  has  been  described,  looks  over  the  fine  harbour  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  with  its  numerous  armlets  (one  of  which  runs  up 
nearly  to  this  place).  The  Cornish  hills  terminate  the  view 
in  that  direction  ;  not  the  least  interesting  object  that  way 
being  “  Mount  Edgecumbe,”  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  noble 
Earl  of  that  name,  and  which  I  should  have  been  saying  a  few 
words  upon,  but  Mr.  Fish  has  so  ably  described  it  in  a  former 
article ;  while,  to  the  north  of  the  mansion,  the  bleak  high 
ground  of  Dartmoor  frowns  with  a  sort  of  forbidding 
sterility  on  the  smiling  scene  below.  The  South  Devon  rail 
passes  within  a  mile  or  so  of  Saltram.  The  Plympton  station 
is  the  most  contiguous  to  it. 

I  cannot  close  this  article  without  noticing  an  excellent  ex¬ 
pedient  for  preventing  weeds  becoming  troublesome  on  walks  or 
pavements.  It  was  by  scattering  a  little  sandy  substance  over 
them,  which  the  mines  in  this  country  furnish,  I  believe, 
abundantly.  I  forget  the  local  name  it  has,  but  that  is  of  little 
consequence  ;  neither  would  the  long  scientific  name  the. 
geologist  would  give  it  convey  much  information  to  the  general 
mass  of  ordinary  readers.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  appeared  like 
a  greenish-grey  sand;  and  though  chemists,  no  doubt,  would 
deduce  many  component  parts  from  it,  I  should  say  the  agent 
which  was  so  fatal  to  vegetation  was  copperas.  But  so  plentifully 
was  this,  or  some  other  poison,  blended  with  it,  that  Mr.  Snow 
told  me  a  very  small  quantity  was  sufficient  to  keep  down  vege¬ 
tation  anywhere;  and  that  b\  using  it  with  discretion,  the  edgings 
and  other  things  took  no  harm.  A  useful  mineral  poison, 
cheap  and  efficacious  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  has  long 
been  wanted.  I  only  wish  this  was  more  widely  diffused.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  it  would  be  extensively  used ;  but  existing 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  mining  districts,  I  fear  its  use  must  of 
necessity  be  restricted. — J.  Robson. 


PAMPAS  GRASS. 

We  have  a  Pampas  Grass  here,  grown  on  a  light  garden  soil, 
with  a  hard  clay  subsoil.  It  measures  in  height  nine  feet  to  the 
top  of  the  tallest  spike.  Seventy-two  spikes  in  all.  Measures 
nineteen  feet  in  circumference.  Planted  two  years  back  in  a 
small  60-pot.  Never  was  watered  or  protected  in  any  way 
further  than  tying  up  the  Grass  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way  of  a 
path  that  runs  close  to  it.  It  is  of  the  grey  variety. — S.  Dillis- 
tone,  Nurseries,  Stunner. 


CULTURE  OF  HOLCUS  SACCIIARATUS. 

Hating  seen  a  letter  in  your  Journal  of  the  26th  July  last,  from 
one  of  your  correspondents,  a  Mr.  George  Yule,  regarding  the 
llolcus  saccharatus,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  my  experience  of 
a  small  crop  I  grew  this  year. 

On  the  20th  of  June  last  I  sowed  in  drills  about  the  eighth 
of  an  acre  of  seed,  obtained  from  Wheeler’s,  of  Gloucester,  and 
on  the  15th  of  August  the  main  stems  had  attained  a  growth  of 
from  three  to  four  feet,  with  broad  pendant  leaves.  These  stems 
I  freely  cut ;  and  since  that  time  until  the  present  frost  I  have 
been  cutting  from  the  crop  constantly,  and  consider  it  a  very 
profitable  one. 

I  apprehend  this  grass  should  not  be  treated  as  a  soiling  crop, 
by  being  either  eaten  or  mown  off,  but  should  be  constantly 
thinned  out ;  and  this  I  found  succeed  remarkably  well,  as  the 
roots  branched  out  freely  when  the  main  stems  were  removed. 

I  am  so  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  nutriment  it  afford?  for 
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cattle,  that  I  purpose  nest  year  sowing  a  much  larger  piece,  and 
putting  the  seeds  in  two  months  earlier,  as  the  second  sprouts 
would  have  produced  a  much  heavier  crop  if  the  first  had  been 
up  and  cut  earlier.  I  purpose  then  sending  you  more  accurate 
particulars  as  to  weight,  height,  &c.,  as  the  space  will  allow  of  a 
fairer  average  being  taken. 

I  should  strongly  advise  the  seed  being  drilled  in,  as  it  will 
ensure  a  heavier  crop  and  be  cut  much  easier. — Geo.  Gower 
Woodwabd. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Crossing  Tulips  ( J .  K).— Next  April  will  be  the  right  time  to  answer 
your  question  about  crossing  Tulips  when  they  are  coming  into  bloom. 
In  one  sense,  that  of  fertilising,  every  flower  must  he  crossed  before  it 
will  seed.  The  male  or  female  parts  of  a  flower,  or  different  flowers,  must 
come  in  contact. 

Planting  Vines  and  Peaches  for  Forcing  IZ.A.B.).- — For  early  j 
forcing,  we  quite  approve  of  the  trees  being  planted  inside,  whether  Vines  j 
or  Peaches.  Drainage,  however,  must  be  well  attended  to.  We  do  not  j 
see  the  propriety  or  use  of  your  three-feet-deep  pigeon-holed  wall  either  at 
the  front  or  the  back  of  your  house.  The  Vine-stems  would  bo  all  right 
if  they  were  eighteen  inches  or  less  from  the  pipes,  without  a  wall  to  : 
separate  them.  At  the  hack  it  seems  still  more  unnecessary,  as  the  centre 
of  the  house  is  all  prepared  soils.  There  are  two  ideas  that  these  longi-  j 
tudinal  walls  suggest.  First,  the  pipes  may  either  be  below  or  above  the  ' 
ground  level  of  your  border  ;  and  by  openings  in  the  wall  at  your  disposal 
the  space  over  the  pipes  may  he  made  into  a  bed  for  growing  and  striking 
plants  requiring  bottom  heat.  The  second  idea  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
early  forcing.  Supposing  that  the  pipes  'were  as  low,  or  nearly  so,  as  the 
bottom  of  the  border,  that  that  bottom  was  either  hollow  all  through,  being 
chambered,  or  open  drains  every  three  feet  or  so  went  across  it,  one  end 
terminating  in  the  chamber  where  the  pipes  were,  and  the  other  in  a  cavity 
■ — say,  a  foot  wide  all  along  the  back.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  pipes  were 
heated,  the  air  above  them  would  expand  and  rise  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
sucking  cold  air  out  of  the  drains  to  supply  its  place,  so  that  the  heated 
air  would,  ere  long,  get  to  the  cavity  at  the  back,  pass  through  the  drains, 
and  over  the  pipes  again  ;  and  thus  the  circulation  of  the  air  in  the  house 
would  become  perfect,  and  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  grew  would  be 
gently  heated.  If  pipes  are  used  for  such  cross  drains,  they  must  be  water¬ 
tight  and  root-proof.  As  to  watering,  that  must  depend  entirely  on  the 
season,  and  on  the  fact  that  no  liquid  gets  to  the  roots  except  what  you 
give.  This  is  a  great  advantage  iu  early  forcing,  as  you  can  use  heated 
water. 

Frosted  Geraniums  (M.  L.  TV.). — It  is  best  to  have  a  young  stock,  and, 
therefore,  not  dependent  altogether,  or  greatly,  on  old  plants.  People  do 
not  like  to  destroy  the  appearance  of  tine  beds.  Our  own  were  very  fine 
on  the  forenoon  of  the  21st  of  October,  and  we  had  disturbed  the  outline 
of  the  bed  scarcely  any  ;  but  in  the  afternoon  the  signs  of  a  cold  night  were 
unmistakcable,  and  a  number  «f  favourite  plants  were  hastily  removed 
under  sheds,  &c.,  and  thus  escaped  all  injury.  The  whole  of  the  flue  plants 
left  would  not,  in  general,  he  half  so  good  as  young  cuttings  ;  but  if  these 
were  not  taken  off,  the  only  thing  to  do  now  with  old  plants  of  Geraniums 
would  he  to  cut  them  down  closely  to  the  collar,  and  pack  the  roots  in 
sandy  loam,  leaving  just  the  tops  exposed.  These  cut  parts  should  be 
daubed  with  quicklime  and  charcoal.  If  our  correspondent’s  are  not  worse 
than  ours,  the  most  of  them  will  make  fair  plants  next  season,  hut  not  so 
good  as  young  ones.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  few  old  old  plants,  to  make 
centres  where  the  pyramidal  style  is  at  all  adoped.  When  the  beds  are 
level,  nothing  answers  better  than  young  plants  struck  in  August  and 
September.  You  will  have  seen  what  Mr.  Beaton  says  to-day  and  in 
previous  numbers  on  the  same  subject.  Something  will  be  said  next  week 
about  the  management  of  fires. 

Construction  of  a  Greenhouse  (H.  B.). — We  have  nothing  to  find 
fault  with  in  your  anticipated  arrangements  ;  but  having  taken  your  flue 
twenty  feet,  we  would  urge  you  to  move  your  chimney,  and  take  it  along 
the  other  twenty  feet.  The  latter  part  will  be  much  the  cooler,  and  for 
hardening  purposes  you  can  give. plenty  of  air.  It1  your  present  flue 
r.  turns,  however,  you  will  not  do  it  so  easily,  and  vou  may  let  it  remain 
as  it  is.  You  may  have  dwarf  Peach  trees,  or  Figs  in  pots,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  set  apart  to  Peach  trees  on  the  back  ;  hut  you  can  use  it  for  nothing 
during  winter  that  will  not  stand  a  little  frost;  and,  we  suspect,  after  the 
middle  of  March,  or,  at  farthest,  the  end  of  it,  you  will  have  it  full  with 
bedding  plants.  When  the  vinery  part  is  thinned,  you  might  introduce 
some  Strawberry  plants,  or  a  few  Kidney  Bean  pots,  to  precede  by  a  month 
or  two  those  in  the  open  air.  If  we  knew  what  you  were  most  attached 
to.  we  might  say  more,  or  what  uses  you  could  turn  such  a  house  to. 

Wild  Flowers  (A  Reader). — We  know  of  no  work  upon  their  culture. 

If  you  send  us  a  stamped  letter  for  the  Ross  gentleman,  we  will  endeavour 
to  send  it  to  him. 

Cucumber  Plants  (TF.  C.). — The  leaves  turning  brown  at  the  edges  is 
evidence  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  sap  supplied  to  them.  If  the  roots  are 
healthy,  give  some  tepid  weak  liquid  manure. 

Scale  and  Thrips  (A  Novice). — Dipping  the  plants  into  water  heated 
to  140°,  will  destroy  the  scale  without  injuring  the  plants.  Keep  them 
under  water  two  or  three  minutes.  Then  paint  them  over  with  a  creamy 
mixture  of  clay,  water,  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  size,  in  the  proportion 
of  forty  pints  of  water,  2  lbs.  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  1  lb.  size.  The  thrips 
may  he  destroyed  by  dusting  the  plants  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
Seoteh  snuff  and  flowers  of  sulphur.  More  free  admission  of  air,  and  more  j 
moisture  in  the  air,  would  keep  away  both  scale  and  thrips. 

Gardening  Book  (A.  M.  (?.).— Buy  “The  Gardener’s  Manual,”  pub¬ 
lished  at  our  office. 

Flowering  Shrubs  for  a  Small  Garden  (Nottingham,).— I  Lauris- 
tinus  ;  2  Rhododendrons,  hardy  varieties;  1  Herberts  JJarwinii ;  1  Co- 
toneaster  microphylla ;  1  Berberis  Bcallii ;  1  Sedurn  angusii 'folium  ; 

1  Mahonia  Fortnnii  ;  1  Erica  eamea;  1  Ceanothus  rigidus  ;  1  Andromeda 
floribunda ;  1  Kalmia  latifolia ;  1  Daphne  cneorum.  These  are  ever¬ 
green,  and  will  grow  in  sandy  soil,  free  from  chalk.  The  Scdums,  Andro¬ 
meda,  Kalmia,  and  Rhododendrons  w  ould  not  find  fault  with  a  little  peat. 

Cottage  Architecture  (An  Amateur).— There  is  a  very  goodlittle  volume, 
entitled  “Rural  Architecture,”  in  “  Richardson’s  Rural  Handbooks.” 
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POULTRY  SHOWS. 

November  18th  and  19lh.  West  of  Scotland  Ornithological  Asso¬ 
ciation  (Pigeons  and  Canary  Birds).  Sec..  Mr.  T.  Buchanan,  74,  Argyle 
Street,  Glasgow.  Entries  close  the  7th  of  November. 

November  19th  to  23rd.  Crystal  Palace.  (Canaries  and  British  and 
Foreign  Cage  Birds).  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton. 

November  28th,  29th,  and  30th,  and  December  1st.  Birmingham.  See., 
Mr.  J.  Morgan,  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham. 

December  28th  and  29th.  Sheffield  and  Hallamsiiirf,  (Fancy 
Pigeons).  Sec.,  Mr.  Inman  New,  Sheffield.  Entries  close  December  12th. 
December  28th  and  29th.  Poulton-le-Eylde.  See.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Butler. 
January  7th,  1SG0.  Bradford.  (Single  Cock  Show.)  Secs.,  Mr.  Hardy, 
Prince  of  Wales  Inn,  Bowling  Old  Lane,  and  Mr.  E.  Blackbrough. 
Black  Bull  Inn,  Ive  Gate,  Bradford. 

January  31st  and  February  1st  and  2nd.  Chesterfield  and  Scarsdale. 

Hon.  Secs  ,  Mr.  J.  Charlesworth,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Wood,  jun. 

February  11th  to  15th,  I860.  Crystal  Palace  (Poultry  and  Pigeons). 
Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton.  Entriesclosc  Jan.  14th. 


MANUFACTURED  BREEDS  —  SEBRIGHT 
BANTAMS. 

Our  columns  have  proved  of  late  that  difference  has  existed  in 
the  opinion  of  poultry  breeders  as  to  the  points  of  excellence 
that  may  be  attained,  or  the  degree  of  merit  that  is  possible. 
While  some  consider  all  breeds  pure,  others  think,  with  rare 
exceptions,  all  are  manufactured.  The  question  is  something 
akin  to  a  tangled  ball  of  string,  and  the  end  is  difficult  to  find. 
We  will  leave  all  abstruse  and  scientific  points  for  the  labour  of 
those  who  delight  in  difficulties,  and  who  can  give  the  time 
necessary  for  the  pursuit. 

We  know  only  one  fabricated  fowl,  and  that  is  the  Sebright 
Bantam.  Its  production  was  the  work  of  years  and  a  love  of 
the  pursuit,  joined  to  a  knowledge  of  breeds  which  has  seldom 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  amateur.  Sir  John  Sebright  was  an 
amateur  and  connoisseur  in  poultry  when  both  were  scarce.  Our 
knowledge  is  practical,  and  our  experiments  are  those  which  are 
daily  carried  out  by  ourselves.  Our  conviction  is  that  any 
manufactured  breed  wears  itself  out,  unless  the  original  com¬ 
ponent  parts  are  regularly  supplied  to  maintain  its  excellence. 
Thus  this  Bantam,  bred  for  a  few  years  from  the  same  stock 
without  introduction  of  fresh  blood,  loses  the  double  comb,  the 
hen-tail,  and  the  lacing.  This  latter  disappears  first;  the  colours 
become  run  and  patchy;  and  common  birds  of  every  breed  are 
the  descendants  of  the  beautiful  Sebright  Bantam.  But  in  every 
other  breed,  although  the  points  may  be  less  developed — though 
some  beauties  or  peculiarities  may  be  more  faintly  represented — 
still  the  breed  remains  unquestionable.  If  a  good  judge  sees 
fowls  in  this  state,  lie  can  at  once  point  out  what  is  wanted,  and 
supply  it.  Ho  will  do  away  with  long  legs,  faulty  combs,  or 
offending  plumage,  by  using  specimens  of  the  same  breed,  but 
possessing  that  which  the  others  lack.  If  this  is  true  in  remedy - 
i  ing  defects,  it  is  not  less  so  in  perpetuating  beauties.  However 
!  good  a  yard  of  fowls  may  be,  t-lie  perfect  birds  will  be  the  excep¬ 
tions  ;  a  practised  eye  wili  at  once  choose  these,  and  breeding  from 
them  will  succeed  in  making  them  almost  the  rule.  It  will 
require  time  and  painstaking,  and  a  retrograde  movement  at 
times.  Even  an  indifferent  bird  will  sometimes  have  one  merit 
so  well  developed  that  it  is  advisable  to  use  him  for  one  season, 
for  the  sake  of  it,  and  the  faults  transmitted  with  the  virtue  must 
be  afterwards  got  rid  of.  We  offer  these  suggestions  to  those 
who  are  disposed  to  try  for  perfection,  and  we  6ay  that  any 
reasonable  point  in  poultry  is  attainable. — B. 


GLASGOW  EXHIBITION  OF  FANCY  PIGEONS 
AND  CANARY  BIRDS. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  AVest  of  Scotland  Ornitho¬ 
logical  Association  for  fancy  Pigeons  and  Canaries  is  to  be  held 
in  the  Trades’  Hall,  Glassford  Street,  Glasgow,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  the  18th  and  19th  of  November,  1859.  The  classes 
are : — for  Powter  Pigeons,  five  for  cocks  and  five  for  hens — two 
prizes  each  of  £1  and  10  a.  For  Carriers,  two  classes  for  cocks 
and  two  for  hens— two  prizes  eaeli  of  £1  and  10a.  For  Short- 
faced  Tumblers,  a  pair  of  Almonds,  two  prizes  of  £1  and  10a. 
And  for  any  other  colour  or  marking,  two  prizes  of  15a.  and 
7a.  6d.  The  other  varieties  are  classes  for  Fantails,  Jacobins, 
Trumpeters,  Barbs,  Tin-hits,  Owls,  and  any  other  distinct  breeds 
or  varieties.  Two  prizes  each  of  15a.  and  7a.  Gd.  respectively. 

The  extra  prizes  for  Pigeons  arc ; — A  silver  cup  or  piece  of 
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plate,  value  £5  5s.,  for  the  best  three  pens  of  Carriers,  Powters, 
and  Almond  Tumblers,  to  be  exhibited  especially  for  this  prize. 
A  handsome  silver  medal  for  the  best  two  pens  of  Dragoons  and 
Black  Fantails ;  and  Mr.  Eaton’s  treatise  on  Pigeons  as  a  first 
prize,  and  six  portraits  of  Pigeons  as  a  second  prize,  for  the 
exhibitor  of  the  greatest  number  of  varieties.  The  entrance  fee 
in  all  the  Pigeon  classes  is  3s.  per  pen ;  and  we  hear  a  professional 
judge  from  London  has  been  engaged. 

The  classes  for  Canaries  are  restricted  to  Scotch  and  Belgian 
Fancy.  For  the  Scotch  Fancy  Canaries,  there  are  four  prizes 
each  of  £1  10s.;  £1;  10s.;  and  prize-card  for  Yellow  cock,  Buff 
cock.  Yellow  hen,  and  Buff  hen.  Entrance  fee  Is.  Gd.  each  bird. 
For  Piebald  Scotch  Fancy,  three  prizes  each  of  15s.,  7s.  6d.,  and 
prize-card,  to  Yellow  Piebald  cock,  Buff  Piebald  cock,  Yellow 
hen,  and  Buff  hen.  Entrance  fee  9 d.  each  bird.  For  Belgian 
Canaries,  three  prizes  each,  to  Yellow  cock,  Buff  cock,  Yellow 
hen,  Buff  hen,  of  the  respective  worth  of  £1,  10s.,  and  a  prize- 
card.  Entrance  fee  Is.  Gd.  each  bird.  Goldfinch  Mules,  two 
prizes  of  10s.  and  5s.  each ;  to  Yellow  Goldfinch  Mule  cock  and 
Bulf  ditto,  10s.  and  5s.  each.  Entrance  fee  Gd.  each  bird.  There 
is  also  a  class  for  fowl-feathered  birds,  either  Scotch  or  Belgian 
Canaries,  at  an  entrance  fee  of  Is.  each.  But  although  the  Show 
purports  to  be  open  to  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  no  variety 
class  where  English  fanciers  could  show  their  birds,  except 
Belgians.  Extra  prize  for  Canaries.  A  handsome  silver-plated 
teapot,  value  £2  2s.,  for  the  best  pair  of  Scotch  Fancy  Canaries, 
one  Yellow,  the  other  Buff.  To  be  exhibited  especially  for  this 
prize.  Entrance  money  3s.  each  pair. 


THE  INDIAN  GAME  FOWLS. 

The  Indian  Game  Fowl,  though  shown  at  Birmingham, 
Sydenham,  and  other  places  last  season,  taking  prizes  and  com¬ 
mendations,  has  not,  I  think,  been  noticed  in  your  columns.  I, 
therefore,  now  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  which  I  trust  may  call 
the  attention  of  both  the  naturalist  and  amateur  to  one  of  the 
most  unique  breeds  of  our  domestic  poultry.  Their  peculiarities 
consist  in  the  tail  being  set  on  in  an  horizontal  position,  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  of  the  Pheasant,  so  that  the  saddle  hackles 
fall  over  and  mix  with  it ;  this  fowl  being  the  only  one  I  know 
that  is  unable  to  elevate  his  tail.  The  feathers  on  the  head  have 
all  the  appearance  of  being  brushed  up,  so  as  to  meet  at  the 
crown.  The  comb  is  something  similar  to  the  pea  of  the 
Brahmas,  but  more  elevated  behind.  In  colour,  the  cock  is  a 
mixture  of  green,  black,  and  dark  red.  The  hen  is  rather  of  a 
browner  tint,  and  both  have  a  strong  metallic  lustre.  Being 
exhibited  under  “  any  other  breed,”  they,  unfortunately,  usually 
occupy  a  pen  where  their  peculiarly  brilliant  colour  is  not  to  be 
seen.  But  even  in  such  a  position,  a  few  minutes  will  not  be 
thrown  away  in  an  inspection  of  this  link  between  our  yard 
fowl  and  the  Pheasant,  to  which  bird,  I  may  add,  it  bears  a  very 
strong  resemblance  when  at  liberty.— J.  Lloyd. 


CROSS  BETWEEN  THE  PHEASANT  AND 
BANTAM. 

Will  a  hen  Pheasant  breed  with  a  Bantam  cock  ?  or  a  cock 
Pheasant  with  a  Bantam  hen?  Which  is  (he  better  cross? 
What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  chickens,  and  where  may 
they  be  had,  and  the  probable  price  ? — G.  J.  L. 

[The  usual  cross,  and  therefore  the  most  successful,  is  between 
the  cock  Pheasant  and  a  Bantam  hen.  To  accomplish  this  the 
Pheasant  must  be  a  tame-bred  bird  ;  and  to  reduce  it  almost  to 
a  certainty,  a  Bantam  hen  should  be  allowed  to  hatch  a  mixed 
brood  of  Pheasants  and  Bantams.  The  produce  is  a  hybrid. 
They  are  not  uncommon,  but  they  are  always  bred  from  large 
fowls.  We  do  not  know  where  any  are  now  to  be  had.  The 
appearance  of  them  is  curious  ;  they  always  have  long  tails  ;  they 
never  have  combs  or  gills,  nor  red  faces.  There  is  difference 
enough  in  size  to  have  sexes  attributed  to  them,  but  they  are 
sterile — -at  least,  such  is  our  experience.  It  is,  however,  said 
the  female  (!)  will  breed  again  if  put  to  a  perfect  male.  We 
believe  it  has  never  been  done.  We  have  had  a  dozen  of  them 
at  a  time,  and  those  we  called  males  had  most  earnest  longings 
to  sit ;  they  would  watch  the  laying  hens,  and  fly  on  the  nest 
the  moment  the  hen  had  laid.  There  is  in  our  mind  no  greater 
proof  that  no  real  sex  exists,  a3  the  same  desire  belongs  to 
capons.  The  Pheasant  and  Bantam  hen  should  be  always  kept 
together,  and  the  former  should  never  see  a  hen  of  his  own  breed.] 
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PRIZE  LIST  OF  THE  WILTSHIRE  POULTRY 
SHOW— PLUMAGE  OF  SPANGLED  POLANDS. 

Thanks  to  “  W.  W.”  for  his  lines,  and  may  they  meet  the 
eyes  and  touch  the  feelings  of  the  authorities  of  the  Wilts  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  other  Shows.  To  the  Wilts  Society  I 
wrote  last  year,  as  soon  as  I  received  the  schedule,  urging  a 
change.  The  reply  was,  “  Too  late.”  I  have  again  written  this 
year,  but  received  no  reply. 

I  gather  from  “  W,  W.’s  ”  ending  remarks,  that  Hamburghs 
should  have  four  classes.  Granted,  in  large  Shows,  but  you 
cannot  expect  it  in  provincial  meetings  ;  and  I  imagine  it  is  far 
better  to  have  two  classes,  one  for  Pencilled,  the  other  for 
Spangled,  irrespective  of  colour,  than  to  pit  Pencilled  against 
Spangled. 

Does  the  topknot  of  Silver  Polands  become  white  with  age  ? 
and  under  these  circumstances  are  they  disqualified  from  prize- 
taking  ? 

Is  the  cock’s  tail  ever  pure  white  laced  ?  or  is  there  greater 
difficulty  in  attaining  the  silver  tail  shown  in  the  Hamburgh  ?  I 
fancy  so. — J.  II. 

[The  Committees  who  have  to  manage  Poultry  Shows  are 
obliged  to  be  guided  by  past  entries.  Having  two  classes,  they 
are  able  to  offer  two,  or  sometimes  three  prizes  in  each.  If  they 
had  four,  they  could  probably  offer  but  one  small  prize  in  each. 
Your  suggestion  is  correct;  it  is  better  to  put  Spangled  and 
Pencilled  in  separate  classes.  No  Judge  can  decide  satisfac¬ 
torily  where  two  breeds  are  classed  together.  He  cannot  even 
please  himself.  Suppose  in  a  small  Show  there  were  four  classes, 
with  prizes  of  £2  and  £1  each.  The  prize  money  would  amount 
to  £12.  The  entries  probably  twenty,  at  5.9.  per  pen.  Clear 
loss  to  the  Committee,  £7.  Exhibitors  and  Committee  should 
pull  together ;  and  the  former  should  recollect  all  the  pecuniary 
responsibility  rests  on  the  latter. 

The  topknots  of  Golden  and  Silver  Polands  become  whiter 
with  age,  but  the  birds  are  not  disqualified  thereby. 

The  tail  of  a  Silver  Poland  cock  should  not  be  laced — that 
would  be  a  great  fault ;  it  should  be  tipped.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  get  this  in  Polands  than  Hamburghs  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
sometimes  attained,  and  is  becoming  every  day  more  common.] 


ROOSTING-PLACES— KEEPING  THE  SEXES 

APART. 

In  breeding  Dorkings  for  the  table  this  winter,  I  propose 
keeping  the  parent  birds  in  an  enclosed  yard,  away  from  the  rest 
of  my  fowls,  and  giving  them  as  a  roosting-place  an  empty  room, 
easily  accessible  by  stairs  from  the  yard,  where  they  will  be  very 
snug.  You  seem  to  advocate  in  your  paper  a  roosting-place  open 
to  the  air  on  one  side.  What  are  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
two  plans  ?  and  would  you  advise  me  rather  to  build  a  rough 
shed  for  them  ?  I  should  say  that  my  house  is  in  a  remarkably 
cold  place,  standing  high  on  chalk  downs. 

May  I  also  ask  for  a  few  remarks  on  keeping  the  male  and 
female  birds  separate  when  not  breeding  from  them,  and  how  far 
you  think  it  worth  taking  trouble  to  provide  separate  runs? — C.  E. 

[We  have  never  advocated  a  room  as  a  ropsting -place.  Stone, 
brick,  or  wooden  floors  are  all  bad — nothing  can  be  worse.  At 
this  season,  and  during  the  winter,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
have  one  side  of  the  house  open.  It  is  injurious  rather  than 
otherwise,  especially  in  a  cold  place.  If  you  have  no  roost  for 
them,  make  one  in  a  sheltered  corner.  It  may  be  made  of  boards, 
and  moveable  by  two  men,  on  poles,  like  the  old  sedan  chair,  or 
it  may  be  made  of  rods,  with  heath,  straw,  or  furze  worked  in 
between  them,  so  as  to  exclude  all  draught.  We  prefer  boarded 
houses,  as  they  are  always  useful,  and  they  are  inexpensive.  One 
large  enough  for  eight  fowls  will  cost  from  35s.  to  45.?.  They 
require  no  bottom,  and  should  be  six  feet  square,  with  a  small 
door  in  one  corner  of  the  front.  The  perches  should  be  twenty- 
four  inches  from  the  ground,  and  placed  away  from  the  door,  run¬ 
ning  from  front  to  back.  The  ground  should  be  covered  with  dust 
four  inches  deep.  The  roof  should  be  six  feet  high  in  the  middle. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  keeping  birds  separate,  unless  it 
is  wished  to  change  the  males.  It  that  case  the  hens  should  be 
alone  for  two  months  before  the  fresh  cock  is  put  with  them,  if 
it  is  in  the  spring ;  but  it  matters  less  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
as  the  cocks  are  not  so  attentive  to  the  hens  in  the  winter.  It  is 
bad  to  have  too  many  cocks  with  the  hens,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
well  to  have  a  run  that  can  be  given  up  to  them.] 


DO 
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THE  CANARY  AND  THE  BRITISH  FINCHES. 

The  small  birds,  which  are  usually  kept  in  aviaries  and  cages,  and 
feed  on  seeds,  are  placed  by  naturalists  in  the  second  order — 
Insessores,  or  Perchers ;  and  belong  to  the  second  tribe — Coni- 
rostres,  or  Conical-billed  birds,  and  to  the  family  Fringillidte. 

The  English  seed-eating  birds,  to  which  1  shall  now  allude, 
belong  to  the  three  following  groups : — Loxia,  or  Grosbeak ; 
Eringilla,  or  Finches ;  and  Emberiza,  or  Buntings. 

To  take  them,  therefore,  in  order,  I  shall  commence  with  the 
Grosbeaks  in  the  following  classification  : — 

1st.  Groseeak3  ( Loxice ). — The  Crossbill,  the  Hawfinch,  the 
Greenfinch,  the  Bullfinch,  and  the  Serin, 

2nd.  The  Finches  (. Fringillce )  comprise  the  Cibrilfiuch,  the 
wild  Canary ;  the  domestic  Canary,  and  its  various  breeds  as 
follow:  —  The  Green,  the  Cinnamon,  Jonque  Norwich,  the 
Lizards,  the  London  Fancy,  Crested  Canaries,  Regular  Pieds, 
Erect  Belgians,  Hooped  Belgians,  German  Canaries,  and  Rough- 
footed  ;  also  Canary  Mules.  The  Linnet ;  the  Twite  ;  the  Red- 
pole  and  Mealy  Redpole;  the  Siskin,  or  Aberdevine j  the  Gold¬ 
finch  ;  the  Chaffinch ;  the  Bramblefinch ;  the  Sparrow  and  the 
Mountain  Sparrow. 

3rd.  Buntings  (Emberizce) .  —  The  Common  Bunting,  the 
Yeilowhammer,  the  Reed  Sparrow,  the  Cirl  Bunting,  the  Snow 
Bunting,  and  the  Ortolan. — B.  P.  Brent. 

(To  be  continued .) 

BEE-KEEPING  IN  DEVON.— No.  XIV. 

A  MIGRATION — STRUGGLE  EOR  ITALIAN  INDEPENDENCE — A  FRUIT¬ 
LESS  SEARCH  —  A  BAS  LES  EMIGRANTS  !  —  DRUMMING  FOR 

RECRUITS — A  PARTIAL  FAILURE — A  SUCCESS — AN  EXAMINA¬ 
TION-AGED  OR  HYBRID  ? — FAR-FETCHED  AND  DEAR-BOUGHT. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact — disheartened  by  what 
must  have  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  utter  and  irretrievable  loss 
of  their  queen  and  all  their  treasures,  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
of  No.  I.  had  rejected  the  cold  shelter  of  an  empty  bos,  and  had 
betaken  themselves  elsewhere.  Not  a  little  chagrined  at  their 
loss,  I  nevertheless  congratulated  myself  on  my  foresight  in 
having  secured  the  bees  from  two  condemned  stocks,  which  I 
anticipated  would  more  than  supply  the  place  of  the  missing 
ones.  Need  I  describe  my  mortification  at  finding  that  in  one 
case  the  contents  of  the  hive  had  dwindled  to  a  cluster  that 
might  have  been  contained  in  a  small  basin  ;  whilst  in  the  other 
the  bees  had  followed  the  example  of  my  own  truants,  and'  had 
entirely  disappeared  ? 

But  one  course  remained  open  to  me — viz.,  to  add  the  small 
cluster  to  the  Ligurians  already  in  possession  of  No.  I.,  and 
endeavour  to  supply  the  place  of  the  absentees  by  the  inhabitants 
of  other  condemned  stocks,  if  perchance  they  could  be  met  with 
so  late  in  the  season.  Having  knocked  out  the  cluster  in  the 
usual  manner  upon  a  cloth,  and  surmounted  it  with  the  hive  for 
which  it  was  destined,  I  anxiously  awaited  the  result.  In  a  short 
time  the  combined  uproar  from  both  No.  I.  and  No.  III.  (which 
were  placed  within  ft  short  distance  of  each  other)  afforded 
ample  evidence  that  the  foreigners  were  making  a  determined, 
but  probably  an  ineffectual,  struggle  for  Italian  independence. 

Early  next  morning  I  cautiously  raised  the  two  hives  on  their 
respective  pedestals,  and  carefully  examined  the  dead  bees  which 
remained  on  the  cloths,  with  the  view  of  discovering  if  either  or 
both  of  the  foreign  sovereigns  had  fallen  victims  to  the  fury  of 
the  invaders.  The  heaps  of  dead  and  dying,  in  which  the  bright 
colours  of  the  Ligurians  were  unfortunately  but  too  conspicuous, 
bore  witness  to  the  severity  of  the  conflict ;  but  as  the  most  rigid 
scrutiny  failed  to  reveal  a  slaughtered  queen,  I  was  not  without 
hope  that  these  all-important  functionaries  had  escaped  injury. 

The  number  of  dead  bees  which  strewed  the  ground  in  front,  of 
two  adjoining  stocks  showed  that  the  unfortunate  emigrants  from 
No.  I.  had  made  desperate  efforts  to  unite  their  fortunes  with 
their  neighbours,  and  testified  at  the  same  time  the  obstinate 
resistance  which  they  had  encountered.  As  no  increase  could  be 
perceived  in  the  population  of  these  hives,  it  appears  probable 
that  few,  if  any,  of  the  would-be  intruders  survived  the  attempt. 

So  great  an  amount  of  confusion  prevailed  in  No.  III.  during 
the  next  few  days  that  I  could  not  but  fear  for  the  result.  As, 
however,  nothing  could  now  be  done,  I  turned  my  attention  to  • 
supplying  the  deficient  population  in  No.  I. 

The  first  condemned  hive  I  was  able  to  meet  with  was  four 
miles  off ;  and  this  I  operated  on  during  the  afternoon  of  the 
12th  Sept.  It  was  an  old  stock ;  and  having  thrown  a  largo 


swarm  rather  late  in  the  season,  its  population  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  numerous.  The  usual  amount  of  drumming  expelled  the 
bees  ;  and  their  queen  having  been  promptly  secured,  they  were 
conveyed  to  their  old  situation,  where  they  were  intended  to 
remain  until  evening.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  alarm 
was  given  that  they  were  attempting  to  force  an  entrance  into  a 
neighbouring  stock.  They  had  evidently  discovered  the  loss  of 
their  sovereign,  and,  declining  to  take  refuge  in  the  empty  hive, 
were  rushing  about  in  the  wildest  confusion.  In  this  dilemma  I 
considered  it  fortunate  that  the  queen  was  not  destroyed ;  and 
having  placed  her  in  a  small  box  with  perforated  cover,  I  inverted 
it  over  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  hive.  The  good  effect  was  imme¬ 
diately  apparent.  Gradually  the  confusion  subsided,  and  all 
appeared  disposed  to  accept  the  refuge  provided  for  them.  Just 
as  I  was  about  to  tie  them  up  with  a  view  to  their  removal,  they 
appeared  to  discover  that  all  was  not  right,  and  again  rushed  out, 
congregating  on  the  exterior  of  the  hive,  and  endeavouring  to 
force  an  entrance  into  the  box  in  which  the  queen  was  confined. 
Finding  their  efforts  ineffectual,  they  once  more  betook  themselves 
to  the  interior  ;  but  before  all  were  inside  another  rush  was  made. 
These  proceedings  having  been  several  times  repeated,  I  deemed 
it  useless  to  wait  longer ;  and,  watching  my  opportunity,  tied  up 
the  hive,  and  removed  it  with  as  many  bees  as  appeared  likely  to 
congregate  within  it.  On  knocking  out  the  cluster  at  night,  T 
judged  them  to  be  about  equal  to  those  already  installed  in  No.  I., 
by  which  they  were  received  peaceably  enough. 

These  repeated  mishaps  having  satisfied  me  that  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  confine  bees  as  quickly  as  possible  after  de¬ 
priving  them  of  their  queen,  I  took  care  to  do  so  with  the  next 
stock  I  was  able  to  procure,  and  in  this  case  secured  all  the  bees. 
These  having  been  added  to  No.  I.  without  any  mishap,  this  un¬ 
fortunate  hive  began  to  re-assume  something  of  its  former  activity. 

The  excitement  before  spoken  of  in  No.  III.  having  disappeared, 
I  determined  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  two  foreign 
queens  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  both  hives,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  if  they  had  survived  the  massacre  of  the 
great  majority  of  their  companions.  This  examination  was 
effected  by  shifting  the  combs,  bees  and  all,  into  another  box  of 
the  same  size  (a  process  which  in  bar-hives  is  not  at  all  difficult), 
and  carefully  examining  every  comb  until  the  queen  was  dis¬ 
covered.  After  the  removal  of  a  fewr  combs  I  had  a  full  view'  of 
the  sovereign  of  No.  I.,  but  found  to  my  astonishment,  that  al¬ 
though  of  large  size,  she  was  nearly  as  dark  as  a  queen  bee  of 
the  common  species.  Whether  this  variation  in  colour  is  to  be 
attributed  to  age,  or  to  cross-breeding,  I  cannot  determine.  My 
impression  is,  that  she  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Ligurian  and  the 
ordinary  bee,  and,  therefore,  entirely  worthless. 

Not  a  little  annoyed  at  this  unlooked-for  discovery,  I  proceeded 
to  examine  No.  III. ;  and  here  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener  may  imagine  my  vexation  at  finding  an  old  ragged-winged 
common  queen,  differing  in  no  respect  from  the  ordinary  species. 

1  could  scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  and  brought 
her  into  my  sitting  room,  where  she  ran  about  the  carpet,  as 
black  a  queen  as  I  ever  sawr.  I  was,  indeed,  sorely  tempted  to 
put  my  foot  upon  her,  but  mastering  this  disposition  with  some 
difficulty,  I  ultimately  returned  her  to  the  hive,  a  far-fetched  and 
dear-bought,  as  well  as  a  most  unsatisfactory  exchange  for  the 
young  and  prolific  queen  which  but  ten  days  previously  had 
been  so  ruthlessly  sacrificed  by— A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Collared  Turtle  Doves  (Southern  Cross). — The  Collared  Turtle  Dove 
( Columba  Risnria),  or  little  fawn-coloured  Dove  with  a  black  ring  or  collar 
about  the  neck,  has  been  kept  at  large  in  England  all  through  the  year 
and  there  used  to  be  many  flying  about  at  Earl  Stanhope’s,  at  Chevening’ 
and  also  at  Penshurst  Castle.  I  have  also  kept  them  in  a  pen,  open  on  the 
south  side,  all  through  the  winter,  and  they  did  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  succeed  in  the  aviary  mentioned.  Plain  wholesome  food  as  wheat 
buckwheat,  millet,  or  canary  seed,  with  grits,  clean  water,  and  shelter 
from  wet  and  easterly  winds  is  all  they  require. — B.  P.  Brent. 

Dorking’s  Toes  (It.  II.  JV.).— A  Dorking  cockerel  with  only  four  claws 
would  never  obtain  a  prize. 

Ground  Oats  (./.  M.). — These  are  oats  ground,  but  not  dressed.  They 
should  be  moistened  like  barleymeal  before  being  given  to  fowls. 

Bees  in  Nutt’s  Hive  (A.  IP.  Wills).-— Your  Nutt’s  hive  appears  to  have 
prospered  very  well,  the  centre  box  being  quite  filled  with  honey,  and  a 
side  box  with  combs.  The  question  as  to  feeding  a  stock  already  rich  is 
easily  answered.  Let  well  alone.  Should  any  circumstances  arise  in  the 
spring  to  render  it  desirable,  a  little  food  may  then  be  useful,— barley 
sugar  if  you  like,  but  the  present  weight  of  honey  must  be  considerable. 
In  a  little  time  you  may  stop  the  communication  with  the  end  boxes,  but 
on  no  account  touch  the  existing  combs.  These  in  the  next  season  will  give 
the  bees  a  great.advantage,  and  save  labour  and  material  in  forming  new 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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Meteorology  op  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-two  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  48.8°  and  35.3°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  62J,  occurred  on  the  16th,  in  1840  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  15°, 
on  the  16th,  in  1841.  During  the  period  112  days  were  fine,  and  on  112  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  EOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

Careful  attention  should  now  be  given  to  the  picking 
off  mouldy  and  dead  leaves,  decaying  flower-stems,  &c., 
as  they  spread  contagion  wherever  they  touch.  Drip  to 
be  prevented,  and  atmospheric  humidity  to  be  disposed 
of  by  a  gentle  day  fire  occasionally,  and  the  free  ad¬ 
mission  of  air. 

Azaleas  (Chinese). —  Introduce  a  few  into  heat  for 
early  bloom.  The  A.  Indica  alba  and  Phcenicea  are  best 
to  begin  with ;  to  be  succeeded  by  Smith’s  coccinea,  and 
after  it  any  of  the  other  varieties.  As  decorations  for  the 
conservatory  or  drawing-room  they  are  invaluable  where 
they  continue  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  in  perfect 
beauty. 

Camellias. — Water,  when  necessary,  to  be  given  in  a 
slightly  tepid  state,  and  plenty  of  air,  that  the  buds  may 
be  allowed  to  swell  full  and  prominent  by  a  slow  but  sure 
process.  If  bloom  is  required  early,  to  be  forwarded  by 
introducing  them  into  a  situation  where  heat  is  applied. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID-HOUSE. 

Withhold  moisture  entirely  from  the  roots  of  deciduous 
Orchids,  and  such  as  are  sinking  into  a  state  of  repose. 
Any  late  specimens,  or  importations,  making  late  growths 
to  be  favoured  with  the  best  light  situations  in  the 
house  and  a  little  water,  to  keep  up  the  vitality  sufli- 
cient  to  produce  the  secretions  necessary  to  carry  them 
safely  through  the  dull  days  of  winter.  Look  over  all 
growing  plants,  and  see  that  they  do  not  suffer  for  want 
of  water.  Look  to  every  Orchid,  even  the  smallest  grow¬ 
ing  on  blocks  or  in  baskets,  they  all  require  attention. 
Repot  or  surface  dress  any  that  require  it.  A  favourable 
day  to  be  chosen  to  wash  the  lights  for  the  more  free 
admission  of  that  agent  most  indispensable  for  their 
health.  The  whole  to  be  kept  neat,  and  free  from  insects  ; 
and  the  plants  on  stages,  tables,  or  suspended  from  blocks, 
baskets,  &c.,  to  be  arranged  in  a  manner  the  most  suit¬ 
able  for  a  picturesque  and  pleasing  effect. 

FORCING-HOUSES. 

Where  early  forcing  is  intended  it  is  advisable  to  give 
a  thorough  cleansing  to  the  houses  by  limewashing  and 
dressing  the  wood  of  Cherries,  Eigs,  Peaches,  Vines,  &c., 
as  frequently  directed. 

Beans  (Dwarf  Kidney). — Sow  in  six-inch  pots  ;  when 
crocked  to  be  filled  within  three  inches  of  the  rim  with  a 
compost  consisting  of  old  Cucumber  or  Melon  mould, 
rotten  dung  and  leaf  mould  in  about  equal  proportions. 
To  be  placed  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  forcing-house 
for  a  few  days  until  the  soil  is  warm.  The  Beans  are  then 
sown  about  ten  or  twelve  in  each  pot,  and  pressed  by  the 
finger  about  an  inch  below  the  soil.  In  a  week  they 
will  be  up  ;  to  be  then  thinned  out,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plants,  to  six  or  eight  in  each,  and  to 
receive  a  gentle  watering.  When  the  two  first  leaves 
are  fully  developed  the  plants  to  be  earthed  up  as  high 
as  the  cotyledons.  To  be  regularly  syringed  and  watered 
No.  581. — Vol.  XXIII.  No.  7. 


at  the  roots,  taking  especial  care  that  they  do  not  become 
too  wet,  or  they  will  damp  off.  When  they  have  made 
two  joints  to  be  stopped,  to  cause  them  to  produce  laterals 
and  bearing  branches.  The  plants  to  be  placed  as  close 
to  the  glass  as  possible.  The  Chinese  Dwarf  and  Fulmer 
are  good  sorts  for  forcing. 

Figs. — A  temperature  of  about  40°  will  suit  them  at 
present ;  if  allowed  to  get  lower  they  are  very  apt  to 
suffer.  Trees  in  pots  to  be  removed  to  any  house  where 
that  degree  of  temperature  is  kept  up. 

Peaches. — Where  the  roots  are  inside,  and  have  been 
kept  dry,  an  application  of  weak,  clear  liquid  manure, 
at  the  temperature  of  summer  heat  (70°),  will  act  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  roots,  whose  services  are  required  before 
much  excitement  takes  place  at  top. 

Pines. — Now,  at  the  dullest  season  of  the  year,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  very  cautious  in  regulating  the  bottom 
and  surface  temperatures,  more  especially  in  the  succes¬ 
sion-houses  or  pits :  a  bottom  heat  of  about  70°,  with  a 
steady  top  temperature  of  about  60°  during  the  day,  and 
about  55J  during  the  night,  will  keep  the  plants  in  a 
comparatively  comfortable  state  of  rest,  neither  allowing 
the  temperature  to  decline  so  low  as  to  reduce  their 
vitality  to  such  a  degree  as  to  endanger  their  restoration 
to  vigour  in  proper  season,  nor  to  rise  so  high  as  to  excite 
them  into  a  growth  that  would  be  immature  for  want  of 
solar  light  and  heat.  A  moderate  application  of  water 
will  also  be  necessary. 

Vines. — When  the  Grapes  are  all  cut,  prune  the  Vines 
without  loss  of  time,  that  the  wounds  may  have  sufficient 
time  to  get  perfectly  healed  before  they  are  excited  into 
growth.  If  delayed  until  early  spring,  bleeding  will  be 
sure  to  follow.  Vines  in  pots  intended  for  forcing  should 
either  be  placed  within  the  protection  of  the  house  appro¬ 
priated  to  them,  or  secured  from  the  effects  of  severe 
weather.  William  Keane. 


HEATING,  AIRING,  AND  WATERING  A  SMALL 
GREENHOUSE. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  lias  been  said  on  these  matters, 
I  am  not  surprised  that  “  M.  L.  E.”  should  still  look  upon  them 
as  somewhat  mysterious ;  and  I  have  no  hope  that  such  very 
definite  directions  could  be  given  as  in  the  case  of  making  cut¬ 
tings,  &c. — nay,  I  should  be  afraid  that  such  directions  would  only 
mislead  if  they  were  to  be  substituted  for  the  ever-watchful  care 
of  the  superintendent.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  success  in  these 
matters.  Circumstances  must  be  our  guide,  and  without  that 
guide  mere  routine  directions  will  be  “ will-o’-tlie  wisps”  to  lead 
us  to  the  bogs  of  disappointment  and  failure. 

The  difficulty  is  further  increased  when,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
fair  correspondent,  plants  so  different  as  Acacia  armata  and 
Slephanolis flor'ibunda  are  grown  in  the  same  house ;  and  we  are 
left  somewhat  in  doubt  by  the  mode  of  expression  whether 
the  necessary  treatment  to  keep  plants  alive  and  healthy,  or  to 
have  them  in  a  flowering  state  in  winter,  is  required.  Such  plants 
as  Camellias,  Acacias,  and  the  great  bulk  of  our  bedding-plants 
will  keep  very  well  for  a  time  if  not  below  35°,  with  plenty  of 
air  in  sunshine,  and  these  will  bloom  as  the  heat  increases  by 
the  lengthening  of  the  days ;  but  to  have  a  house  full  of  bloom 
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m  midwinter  would  require  an  average  temperature  of  from  45° 
to  50°,  and  fully  the  latter  if  the  Stephanotis  were  to  be  kept 
healthy.  In  the  first  ease,  in  a  winter  like  the  last,  little  firing 
would  be  required,  except  when  absolutely  frosty,  or  the  weather 
was  dull  and  foggy.  In  the  latter  case,  a  fire,  however  small, 
would  be  wanted  almost  every  twenty-four  hours  from  the  end 
of  October  to  April,  and  more,  of  course,  if  the  weather  were 
severe. 

I  should  have  liked,  also,  to  know  the  mode  of  heating  adopted 
by  our  correspondent ;  as,  after  much  consideration,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  flue  of  brick,  or  strong  earthenware,  or 
cement  pipes,  is  the  most  efficient,  economical,  and  least  trouble¬ 
some  for  small  detached  greenhouses,  where  plants  are  only  to  be 
saved  over  the  winter ;  and,  but.  for  the  extra  expense,  I  should 
prefer  hot  water  where  more  regular  and  continued  heat  was  to 
be  maintained.  I  know  that  some  will  look  upon  the  old  flue 
as  something  barbarous  in  these  days  of  heating  by  water,  steam, 
and  gas ;  but  in  the  case  of  small,  separate  houses  I  have  a  strong 
impression  that  the  heat  that  goes  up  the  chimney  from  some 
heated  by  hot  water  would  be  sufficient  to  heat  as  many  more, 
could  it  only  be  caught  and  made  available.  With  or  without  a 
right  use  of  a  damper  there  is  little  waste  of  heat  from  a  flue,  as 
the  heat  must  traverse  its  length  before  it  can  get  to  the  external 
air ;  and,  provided  the  flue  is  kept  clean,  most  of  the  heat  will 
be  absorbed  before  getting  to  the  external  air.  In  houses  heated 
by  hot  water,  whatever  the  construction  of  the  boiler,  unless  the 
damper  is  used  with  judgment,  much  of  the  heating  power  is 
lost.  Simple  though  the  matter  is,  it  is  difficult  to  get  firemen 
to  attend  to  it.  Many  a  poor  fellow  gets  smothered  and  choked 
with  smoke  on  lighting  a  fire,  because  he  cannot  think  of  drawing 
out  the  damper  to  give  the  smoke  free  egress. 

To  attain  a  little  definiteness  I  will  suppose  a  sort  of  medium 
case,  in  which  plants  are  not  only  to  be  grown  slowly  and  kept 
securely,  but  such  things  as  Camellias,  Epacrises,  Cinerarias, 
Primulas,  may  open  and  keep  open  their  blossoms  without  fall¬ 
ing  or  fading  prematurely.  Eor  such  a  house  the  temperature  at 
night  should  not,  except  rarely,  be  under  40°,  and  as  seldom  by 
fire-heat  above  45°.  In  sunshine  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to 
60°  will  do  good  rather  than  harm,  provided  a  little  air  was 
given  early.  Though,  however,  much  fire-heat  is  to  be  avoided, 
as  tending  to  draw  the  plants  by  subjecting  them  to  a  dry  at¬ 
mosphere,  it  will  be  safer  to  raise  the  temperature  a  few  degrees 
above  40°,  rather  than  let  it  sink  below  35°.  It  may  reach  down 
close  to  32°  without  injury ;  but  a  very  little  at  that  point  may 
destroy,  so  far  as  appearances  are  concerned,  the  whole  cares  and 
tx’oubles  of  the  season. 

When  to  make  a  fire,  and  how  much  to  use,  must  depend, 
therefore,  on  external  circumstances.  Supposing  that  you  shut 
up  your  house  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  before  dark  the  outside 
thermometer  is  above  40°,  and  the  sky  is  overcast,  and  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  change,  the  wind  being  from  the  south  and  west, 
and  the  barometer  rather  low,  it  is  not  likely  any  firing  will  be 
required,  especially  if  the  moon  is  growing  rather  than  waning. 
If  the  thermometer  should  be  below  40°  in  the  evening,  if  the 
sky  is  getting  clear,  so  as  to  permit  of  free  radiation  of  heat,  if 
the  wind  is  veering  to  the  east  or  north,  and  the  moon  rises  from 
near  midnight  and  onwards,  then  if  you  do  not  like  getting  up 
early  in  the  morning,  you  had  better  put  on  a  fire  to  make  all 
sure.  The  fact  does  not  always  hold  true ;  but  it  still  amounts 
to  a  general  rule,  with  exceptions,  that  with  a  young  and  growing 
moon  in  winter,  our  evenings  are  the  coldest ;  and  in  a  waning 
moon  our  mornings  are  the  coldest.  Often  when  the  evenings  are 
dull  and  overcast,  and  no  likelihood  of  frost,  the  moon  will  rise 
at  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  clouds  will  melt  away, 
the  stars  shine  forth,  and  before  we  get  up  the  ground  will  be 
crisp,  and  the  plants  in  our  houses,  but  for  the  early  shutting  up 
the  previous  afternoon,  as  near  as  may  be  injured.  Under  such 
circumstances,  if  we  wish  to  sleep  soundly,  it  would  be  wise  policy 
to  put  on  a  small,  bright  fire  in  the  evening,  so  as  gently  to  heat 
the  flue  or  the  pipes.  This  will  make  all  secure  in  such  sudden 
emergencies,  will  keep  up  more  movement  in  the  confined  ah’ 
all  night,  and,  if  frost  has  come,  will  enable  you  to  admit  fresh 
ah*  sooner,  and  more  of  it.  In  a  continued  frost  the  fire  must 
be  continued,  but  so  regulated  as  not  to  waste  or  give  too  much 
heat  at  a  time. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  when,  now  as  to  this  how  of  lighting,  &e. 
Every  stoke-hole,  and  more  especially  one  to  which  a  lady  like 
our  correspondent  goes,  ought  to  be  dry,  comfortable,  and  as 
clean  as  a  kitchen.  The  furnace-door  and  the  ash-pit  door  should 
be  made  to  shut  close  and  open  easily.  If  there  is  a  moveable 


valve  in  the  centre  of  each,  so  as  to  admit  air  at  pleasure,  it  will 
be  an  advantage.  In  the  furnace-door,  the  admission  of  a  very 
little  will  prevent  great  clouds  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  chimney, 
the  fresh  air  passing  over  it  causing  much  of  it  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  flame,  and  thus  be  burned.  The  moving  of  the 
valve  in  the  ash-pit  door  will  enable  you  to  regulate  the  draught 
to  a  nicety.  When  a  fire  is  once  lighted,  has  burned,  and  wants 
to  be  replenished,  the  live  fuel  should  be  shoved  more  to  the 
end  of  the  furnace,  and  the  fresh  placed  at  the  end  next  you. 
The  smoke  from  the  new’  fuel  will  thus  pass  over  the  bright 
embers,  and  be  burned  in  the  process.  But  we  are  getting  on 
too  fast,  the  fire  is  not  lighted  yet.  To  manage  this  nicely,  a 
basket  of  dry  straw,  shavings,  or  the  refuse  of  the  paper-basket, 
should  be  kept  in  a  corner  on  purpose.  Also,  a  basket  of  dry 
wood,  chips,  or  otherwise,  and  a  heap  of  dry  coals,  not  dusty  nor 
yet  large,— say  of  the  size  of  from  Walnuts  to  hen’s  eggs.  Light 
a  small  handle  of  the  paper  or  straw,  place  it  far  enough  in  to  be 
over  the  open  bars,  clap  a  handful  of  wood  over  it,  and  then  a 
small  shovelful  of  the  nice  coals,  shut  the  furnace-door,  and  leave 
the  valve  of  the  ash-pit  door  open. 

I  have  supposed  that  the  furnace  has  been  cleaned  out,  and 
that  if  there  are  ashes  in  the  ash-pit,  there  are  not  enough  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  a  draught.  Of  course,  also,  the  damper  is  out.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  wood  and  coal  will  be  in  active  combustion. 
Then  other  fuel,  such  as  is  used  generally,  should  be  added.  Coal 
will  do  well,  but  be  smoky.  Coke  is  very  nice  and  clean,  but  if 
large  should  be  broken.  House  cinders  and  ashes  are  also  very 
good,  if  the  earthiest  ashes  are  removed  by  sifting.  These  cinder- 
ashes,  however,  should  be  always  kept  wet,  and  then  they  make 
splendid  fires,  and  give  little  smoke.  In  twenty  minutes  or  half 
an  hour’,  the  fire  will  be  getting  bright,  aud  the  flue  or  pipes  w  ill  be 
getting  heated  quite  as  much  as  we  want,  if  wre  anticipate  only  a 
little  frost.  Then  break  down  the  fire  a  little  with  the  poker,  to 
prevent  the  fuel  rising  from  the  bars  and  caking  ;  then  shut  the 
ash-pit  door  and  the  furnace-door  close,  and  a  few  minutes  after¬ 
wards  put  in  the  damper,  so  as  to  leave  half  an  inch  or  so  of 
space,  or  less,  to  continue  a  slow  combustion.  The  heated  air  is 
thus  kept  in  the  flue  or  sent  again  and  again  round  the  boiler, 
instead  of  getting  out  of  the  chimney-pot.  This  small,  single 
fire  will  be  sufficient  if  only  a  few  degrees  of  frost  are  anticipated. 
If  the  frost  should  be  severe  and  continuous, — -say  ranging  from 
10°  to  25°  below  the  freezing  point,  then  such  a  fire  will  want  re¬ 
plenishing  during  a  long  winter  evening  and  making  up  at  bed¬ 
time,  beating  down  the  fuel  at  the  latter  operation,  and  covering 
with  a  sprinkling  of  ashes.  If  the  heat  then  in  the  house  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  take  out  the  damper  for  a  fexv  minutes,  and  then  leave 
all  close  again  as  before,  so  that  the  fuel  thus  added  may  burn 
slowly,  and  just  prevent  the  house  temperature  sinking  much. 
Where  economy  is  strictly  carried  out,  little  should  be  removed 
from  such  a  furnace  but  hard  clinkers.  By  thus  rrsing  the  damper 
judiciously,  the  fuel  will  be  sometimes  caked  and  coked,  and  not 
thoroughly  burned ;  but  provided  enough  of  heat  was  obtained, 
the  caked  fuel  is  ready  for  further  service. 

I  am  particular  in  thus  speaking  of  using  the  damper — not 
merely  on  the  score  of  economising  fuel,  but  because  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  known  plants  injured  in  severe  frosty  weather  by  the  fire 
burning  fast  and  furiously  after  theTast  fuel  was  put  op  ;  so 
that  a  house  that  stood  at  40°  at  seven  in  the  morning  would  have 
stood  at  50°  and  higher,  as  I  have  seen  it  do,  at  two  in  the 
morning.  The  extra  heat  under  such  circumstances  was  injurious 
enough,  but  nothing  to  the  clry  air  that  kept  sucking  moisture 
from  every  part  of  the  plants.  Even  with  careful  management — - 
so  dry  is  the  air  generally  in  severe  frost — that  when  much  firing 
in  such  a  house  is  needed,  it  would  be  advisable  to  place  evapo¬ 
rating  pans  on  the  heating  medium,  and  eveir  to  sprinkle  the 
floor  and  the  stages,  in  order  that  the  dry  air  may  get  moisture 
without  drying  up  the  plants’  roots  and  tops. 

This  dry  air  is  so  injurious,  that  in  very  severe  weather,  pro¬ 
vided  frost  is  excluded  by  a  few  degrees,  the  plants  will  be  more 
safe  from  35°  upwards  than  at  45°. 

Sometimes  the  weather  continues  equally  severe  during  the 
day,  and  no  sun  to  modify  it.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  better  to 
put  on  a  fire  in  the  morning,  if  needed,  than  have  too  much  on 
at  night.  Before  doing  so,  however,  the  sky  should  be  closely 
scanned ;  and  if  the  atmosphere  is  bright,  and  every  chance  of 
the  sun  getting  out,  and  you  feel  certain  that  the  house  will  not 
get  too  low  before  the  sun  tells  upon  it,  then  it  would  be  wise  to 
add  no  more  firing.  To  settle  this  in  your  mind  you  must  also 
examine  the  heat  in  your  pipes  or  flue,  not  forgetting  that  half 
an  hour  before  and  after  sunrise  is  generally  the  most  severe  in 
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winter  and  early  spring.  Eor  instance  :  if  at  seven  in  the  morning 
in  December  yon  find  there  are  20°  of  fiost  out  of  doors,  and 
your  house  has  sunk  to  35°,  and  you  can  hardly  tell  what  the  day 
will  be,  and  there  is  little  heat  in  your  heating  medium,  then  it 
would  be  advisable  to  put  a  small  sharp  fire  on  to  prevent  the 
house  getting  lower.  But  suppose  that  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  your  house  were  from  38°  to  40°,  and  a  nice  heat  in  the 
pipes,  and  the  sky  looking  clear,  and  the  wind  very  sharp  though 
not  much  of  it,  then  it  would  be  folly  to  think  of  adding  more 
fire,  as  the  sun  will  be  strong  on  the  house  in  two  or  three  hours ; 
and  in  such  an  outside  atmosphere  the  less  of  it  that  you  admit 
voluntarily  into  the  house  the  better.  By  that  time  the  heating 
medium  will  be  pretty  well  cool,  and  the  sun  will  exert  less 
heating  power  on  such  a  cool  house ;  so  that  a  very  little  air  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  roof  will  be  all  that  is  required  ;  and  if 
the  sun  should  be  clouded  much  before  mid-day  you  would  need 
to  give  no  air  at  all.  By  carelessly,  under  such  circumstances, 
putting  on  a  large  fire  in  the  morning  the  thermometer  mounts 
up  like  a  rocket,  down  go  the  sashes  ;  and  the  poor  plants,  after 
being  in  the  frying-pan  of  a  dried  air  all  night,  are  tumbled 
into  a  scorching  frosty  air  in  the  forenoon ;  and  young  enthu¬ 
siasts  scratch  the  inquisitive  bump  as  to  how  no  application 
from  the  spout  of  the  watering-pot  can  make  hanging  distressed 
foliage  hold  up  its  head  in  vigour  and  luxuriance.  Prevent  the 
fire  heat  and  sun  heat  thus  meeting,  and  then  the  little  air  at  the 
top  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  for  two  or  tierce  hours  will  be 
moistened  and  heated  as  it  descends  before  it  plays  upon  the 
stems  and  foliage.  If  overtaken  under  such  circumstances  it 
would  be  safer  to  shade  the  house  a  little  in  preference  to  giving 
so  much  air. 

These,  it  is  true,  are  extreme  circumstances ;  but  they  are 
likely  enough  to  happen,  and  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 
There  are  two  other  cases  in  which  a  fire  in  the  daytime  is 
very  beneficial.  Sometimes  we  have  raw,  foggy  weather ;  and 
though  considerably  above  freezing  point,  this  fog  will  get  into 
our  houses,  and  no  tender-growing  plant  likes  it.  We  can  do 
nothing  with  the  external  atmosphere,  but  that  enclosed  in  our 
glass-cases  we  can  manage.  Light  a  brisk  fire  ;  and  when  it  tells 
upon  the  house  give  a  very  little  back  air,  and  the  extra  heat  will 
change  the  visible  fog  into  invisible  vapour. 

Again,  sometimes,  we  have  warmish  winter  weather  for 
weeks — close,  muggy ;  a  little  wet ;  plenty  of  clouds  ;  no  sun ; 
thermometer  in  the  house  just  high  enough,  and  no  more;  air  in 
the  house  heavy  and  stationary.  Put  a  fire  on  after  breakfast 
to  heat  the  pipes,  or  flue,  and  open  the  ventilators,  and  the  at¬ 
mosphere  will  at  least  be  thoroughly  renewed.  Unless  in  severe 
frost,  other  things  being  equal,  the  less  sunshine  there  is  the 
more  need  there  is  for  abundance  of  fresh  air.  At  such  a  season 
it  will  be  safest  to  give  this  air  during  the  day,  and  to  shut  the 
house  up  at  night.  As  a  constant  subscriber,  our  correspondent 
must  be  well  aware  that  sun  heat  and  fire  heat  act  differently  on 
plants.  We  want,  therefore,  no  more  heat  than  is  necessary  at 
night. 

Air-giving  has  been  somewhat  anticipated.  In  fine,  mild 
weather  such  plants  cannot  have  too  much  of  it.  In  windy 
weather  give  it  more  sparingly.  In  dull,  raw  weather  put  a  fire 
on  during  the  day  at  times  that  it  may  be  given.  Open  the  top 
sashes  first,  and  shut  up  the  front  ones  first.  In  coldish  weather 
open  the  back  ones  only.  In  cold  weather  let  the  house  rise  from 
5°  to  10°  before  moving  down  the  top  sashes  a  few  inches ;  if 
the  sun  get  powerful  give  a  little  more.  In  severe  frost  give 
only  a  little  at  the  top  sashes ;  and  if  sunny  days  are  expected 
see  that  the  heating  medium  is  cool  before  the  sun  stikes  with  force. 
In  favourable  weather,  from  November  to  March,  an  average  time 
for  giving  air  by  degrees  would  be  about  nine  a.m.,  and  taking  it 
away  from  two  to  three  p.m. — regulating  it,  however,  much  by 
the  weather.  On  frosty  days  give  air  only  after  the  house  has 
risen  10°  or  so,  and  take  it  away  an  hour  or  two  before  the  sun 
has  left  the  house. 

As  to  watering,  water  a  plant  when  it  requires  it,  and  only 
then.  Examine  the  tests  and  proofs  of  dryness  frequently  given ; 
water  in  the  forenoon  in  whiter ;  use  water  from  5°  to  10°  at 
least  warmer  than  the  average  temperature  of  the  house  ;  spill  as 
little  water  as  possible,  as  in  dull  weather  it  will  help  to  produce 
mist  and  fogs.  When  a  very  bright  day  comes  after  a  week  or  a  fort¬ 
night  of  dull  weather,  the  leaves  of  many  free-growing  plants  will 
often  flag  when  the  roots  are  wet  enough,  but  cannot  absorb  fast 
enoughto  meetthe  sudden  demandsof  the  sun’s  rays  in  evaporating. 
It  is  useless  to  pour  water  into  the  soil  if  wet  enough  already. 
It  is  better  either  to  shade  a  little,  or  squirt  a  little  water  over 


the  foliage  with  a  fine  syringe ;  also  damping  the  shelves,  &c., 
but  so  as  all  will  be  dry  before  night.  The  sun  will  take  up  the 
water  from  the  outside  of  the  leaf  instead  of  drawing  it  from  the 
inside,  and  the  balance  will  be  restored. 

I  am  sorry  that  all  this  is  only  an  oft-told  tale,  but  it  may  be 
timely,  and  therefore  useful.  R.  Fish. 


A  DAISIED  LAWN — SPERG-ULA  PILIFERA. 

Last  summer  was  so  dry  a  one,  that  the  grass  on  my  lawn  has 
become  much  weakened,  and  in  consequence,  I  suppose,  the 
Daisies  have  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  eradication  by 
hand  is  hopeless.  Will  you  inform  me  what  will  be  best  to  do, 
not  involving  any  great  expense  ? — F.  W.,  Manchester. 

[To  rid  a  lawn  of  Daisies  is  a  hopeless  task,  and  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  thing  about  a  garden ;  and  yet  there  is  no  way  one  quarter 
so  cheap  as  to  spud  them  out,  late  in  the  spring ,  by  hand.  For 
nine  years  running  we  had  from  eight  to  fourteen  lads  from  a 
charity  school,  “  till  they  should  hear  of  something  better,” 
every  spring,  with  an  old  man  to  look  after  them,  doing  nothing 
for  months  but  spudding  out  Daisies,  and  “  larking  ”  whenever 
the  old  man’s  back  was  turned  ;  and  we  verily  believe  that  for 
every  Daisy  they  destroyed,  fifteen  more  came  to  take  its  place. 
The  truth  is,  we  must  get  rid  of  all  the  grass,  the  Daisies,  the 
moss,  the  weeds,  and  the  worm  casts,  and  take  to  Spergula 
pilifera,  which,  if  it  is  well  done,  will  soon  put  down  these  tor¬ 
mentors  and  eyesores.  On  that  point  there  is  not  the  slightest 
cause  to  doubt.  The  discovery  of  Spergula  pilifera ,  as  a  carpet 
for  lawns,  ranks  with  that  of  gas,  steam,  electricity,  and  cod 
liver  oil. — D.  B.] 

TRITONIA  AITREA  CULTURE. 

Pray  refer  your  correspondent,  who  asks  about  Tritonia  aurea, 
and  quotes  the  directions  given  respecting  it  at  page  255  of  Yol. 
XIV.  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  to  the  admirable  article  at 
page  175,  in  Vol.  XXI. 

I  have  been  studying  the  plant  since  March,  and  find  it  just  as 
there  described ;  but  I  have  some  experiments  still  undecided. 
Two  things,  however,  are  quite  certain  :  one,  that  the  bulbs 
should  be  grown  in  boxes,  not  in  pots,  so  as  to  give  space  for  the 
Couch-grass-like  runners ;  the  other,  that  if  you  bring  one  of 
these  underground  runners  above  the  surface,  the  runner  perishes 
and  its  bulb  also. 

I  find  that  each  old  bulb  pushes  forth  from  one  to  three 
runners,  and  that  the  old  bulbs  are  generally  connected,  each  to 
to  each,  by  a  tough  root  about  six  inches  long,  more  like  thin 
wire  than  anything  else.  Can  these  be  the  runners  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  at  whose  joints  the  new  bulbs  have  been  formed  ? 

I  cannot  find  anything  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  about  the 
double  Chinese  Primroses  ;  but  I  am  told  they  are  very  apt  to 
slip  through  one’s  fingers.  I  have  recently  invested  in  some,  and 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  to  treat  and  propagate  them.  The 
alba  plena  Jimbriata  is  a  beautiful  thing. — A  Country  Sub¬ 
scriber. 


HEATH-BANK  HOUSE. 

THE  SEAT  OE  THOMAS  KENDALL,  ESQ. 

This  interesting  place  is  remarkable  for  the  avenue  of  Cedrus 
deodar  a  planted  hi  the  spring  of  last  year.  I  have  watched  its 
progress  with  some  anxiety,  in  the  hope  that  the  trees  would 
be  found  able  to  bear  the  climate  so  far  north,  and  grow  so  as 
to  give  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  trial  would  be  success¬ 
ful.  I  am  happy  to  be  enabled  to  state,  that  so  far  that  hope  is 
realised.  At  this  moment  they  are  growing  remarkably  well, 
and  many  of  them  have  made  shoots  this  year  half  a  yard  long, 
and  all  of  them  are  covered  with  their  silvery  leaves  in  abundance. 
Now,  as  this  experiment  has  so  far  succeeded  so  well,  I  think  it 
will  be  useful  to  many  other  gentlemen  who  may  be  desirous  to 
plant  a  similar  avenue,  to  describe  this  avenue  more  particularly, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  planted.  It  is  planted  on  each  side 
of  a  winding  carriage-drive,  about  500  yards  long,  leading  up 
to  the  mansion.  By  this  serpentine  mode  each  tree  meets  the  eye 
distinct  from  its  neighbour,  and  the  tame  effect  of  straight  lines 
is  avoided.  The  trees  are  planted  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  sandy 
peat,  leaf  mould,  and  well-rotted  dung.  The  park  is  flat,  and 
the  subsoil  dry,  hence  there  was  no  -necessity  to  plant  the  trees 
on  raised  mounds;  and  the  gardener,  Mr.  G.  Houghton, 
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had  the  good  sense  to  plant  the  trees  level  with  the  surrounding 
surface.  The  old  soil  was  removed  six  feet  wide  and  half  a  yard 
deep,  and  the  holes  filled  up  with  the  compost— left  a  trifle 
higher  to  allow  for  settling;  and  then  the  trees  as  soon  as  they 
arrived,  after  soaking  their  roots  in  water,  were  planted,  and 
properly  secured  to  stakes.  So  well  was  this  business  managed 
that,  though  the  trees  came  all  the  way  from  Slough,  and  averaged 
nearly  five  feet  in  height,  everyone  of  them  grew,  and  is  living  now. 
The  trees  made  growth  last  year,  and  stood  the  winter  unscathed 
by  the  frost.  Then,  in  April,  as  is  well  known,  came  the  sharp, 
cutting,  frosty  winds  which  destroyed  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  early 
blossoms,  and  the  young  shoots  of  even  our  hardiest  trees.  Of 
course,  the  Deodars  suffered  also  ;  but  those  on  this  avenue  did 
not  suffer  so  very  severely,  though  so  much  exposed;  for  it  is  a 
fact,  that  too  much  protection  is  equally  as  injurious  to  the  early 
young  shoots  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  too  little.  More  genial 
weather  succeeded  these  nipping  spring  frosts,  and  the  Deodars 
soon  put  forth  fresh  shoots  and  leaves,  and  are  now  as  healthy  as 
need  be  desired.  I  consider  this  avenue  is  now  quite  safe,  and 
the  fact  is  established,  that  this  fine  tree  is  well  adapted  by  its 
graceful  habit  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  applied  here. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  each  time  I  visited  this  place  to  note 
the  progress  of  the  Deodars,  I  indulged  myself  with  a  peep  into 
the  gardens.  Though  not  so  extensive  as  some  places  that  I  have 
described,  yet,  under  the  persevering  and  never-relaxing  care  of 
Mr.  Houghton,  the  sight  is  always  a  pleasing  one. 

The  range  of  hothouses  consists  of  a  stove  thirty  feet  long, 
with  a  path  in  the  centre  dividing  a  pit  filled  with  bark,  in  which 
three  rows  of  fruiting  Pine  Apples  are  grown  very  finely  ;  and  a 
platform  next  the  front  window,  on  which  I  noted  some  well- 
grown  Lycopods  and  many  nice  young  specimens  of  stove  plants. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  the  bark-bed  to  grow  plunged  in  it  at  each 
end  such  plants  as  require  bottom  heat  at  certain  stages  of  their 
growth.  I  noted  particularly  a  good  plant  of  Dipladenia 
Iloutteana  trained  on  a  balloon-shaped  wire  trellis,  and  in  full 
flower.  The  colour  is  a  delicate  pale  rose  in  the  centre,  deepen¬ 
ing  in  colour  towards  the  margin,  which  is  almost  of  a  crimson 
hue ;  also,  an  equally  good  and  better-bloomed  D.  acuminata. 
The  flowers  of  which,  forty  in  number  on  this  plant,  are  of  a 
deep,  uniform  rose  colour.  The  question  was  asked  which  was 
the  best :  I  could  only  say,  they  are  both  beautiful  and  equally 
worthy,  and  both  distinct  from  each  other  and  from  the  older 
D.  crassinoda.  There  was  also  a  promising  specimen  of  the  best 
of  Allamandas — viz.,  grandijlora. 

Adjoining  this  stove  there  are  two  vineries,  52  ft.  long  by 
15  ft.  wide,  with  rafters  18  ft.  long.  These  houses  were  finished 
building  in  the  early  part  of  1857,  and  the  Vines  were  planted 
on  the  1st  of  May  in  the  same  year;  and  so  well  have  they  grown 
that  they  now  reach  the  top  of  the  rafters,  and  are  bearing  a 
dozen  bunches  of  good  Grapes  on  each  Vine, —  certainly  too 
heavy  a  crop  for  Vines  of  that  age ;  but  they  were  so  strong  the 
first  year,  and  showed  so  well  this  year,  that  the  temptation  to 
leave  so  many  could  not  be  resisted.  The  shoots  of  the  first  year 
have  been  cut  down  to  about  half  the  length  of  the  rafters,  and 
they  have  not  only  borne  and  swelled  well  the  crop,  but  have 
made  equally  strong  leading-shoots  above  the  bearing  part  this 
season.  It  is  true,  some  of  the  Hamburghs  are  not  of  that  deep 
black  colour  so  desirable,  yet  they  have  ripened  well,  and  no 
shanking  is  perceptible.  I  do  think,  however,  that  had  half  the 
number  of  bunches  been  left  the  colour  would  have  been  perfect 
and  the  berries  larger.  However,  the  Vines  are  strong  enough, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  fruit  will  be  good  next  year.  I  was,  of  course, 
desirous  of  learning  how  the  borders  were  made,  and  of  what 
materials  to  bring  forth  such  a  satisfactory  result  in  so  short  a 
time.  In  the  first  place,  the  bottom  of  the  border  is  covered 
with  stone  flags,  then  walls  of  brick  are  built  across  the  border 
opposite  the  centre  of  each  light,  then  iqjon  the  flags  a  layer  of 
brickbats  six  inches  thick,  and  upon  that  layer  the  soil,  formed 
with  turf  pared  one  inch  and  a  half  thick  from  a  pasture-field, 
thoroughly  mixed  with  ground  bones  and  a  small  addition  of  leaf 
mould.  This  soil  is  two  teet  and  a  half  thick,  and  the  border  is 
fourteen  feet  wide.  By  this  arrangement  each  Vine  has  its  own 
separate  space  to  grow  in,  and  the  bones  gradually  decomposing 
will  give  nourishment  to  the  Vines  for  many  years.  It  will  be 
seen  that  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  give  the  Vines  a 
dry,  substantial,  lasting  border,  composed  of  soil  neither  grossly 
rich,  nor  too  porous  to  the  drought  of  summer. 

I  saw  this  place  in  June  this  year,  and  witnessed  a  grand  display 
of  Calceolarias,  large  bushes  of  the  best  shrubby  kinds,  and  large 
plants  of  seedling  herbaceous  varieties — and  a  very  splendid  show 


they  made.  Had  any  nurseryman  such  a  lot  of  seedlings  he  might 
have  selected  a  dozen  or  more  of  them,  and  sent  them  out  as  new 
varieties,  honestly  and  worthily  deserving  of  public  patronage. 
The  best  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  here  are  so  well  grown,  that  I 
am  sure  if  they  had  been  exhibited  the  cultivator  would  have 
obtained  many  prizes.  They  are  now  all  cut  down,  the  balls 
reduced,  and  repotted  in  small  pots,  and  placed  in  a  cold  pit  to 
start  into  growth,  managed  in  the  most  approved  method  to 
form  good  plants  well  bloomed  next  year.  In  the  same  pits  I 
noticed  a  considerable  number  of  half-grown  specimens  of 
Boronias,  Aphelexis,  Pimeleas,  Leschenaultias,  and  other  New 
Holland  Plants,  low,  dense  bushes,  that  in  a  year  or  two  must 
render  the  grower  a  formidable  antagonist  at  the  local  exhibitions. 
At  the  other  side  of  the  garden  there  is  a  lean-to  house  behind 
a  north  wall.  This  is  a  most  useful  house.  Every  grower  of 
plants  ought  to  have  one  similarly  situated.  It  answers  several 
purposes  :  it  serves  to  retard  Azaleas  from  coming  too  early,  and 
to  prolong  the  season  of  bloom  when  they  are  in  flower.  In 
summer  it  is  a  fine  receptacle  for  newly-potted  New  Holland 
plants  and  Heaths,  protecting  them  from  bright  sun,  heavy 
showers,  and  a  too-liigh  temperature.  In  it  I  noted  many  finely- 
formed  specimens  of  such  plants  too  numerous  to  particularise. 

In  a  corner  near  the  vineries  there  is  a  novel  kind  of  summer 
plant-house,  formed  with  rafters  and  a  front  of  uprights,  the 
whole  covered  with  oiled  canvass.  In  this  canvass-house  the 
Calceolarias  passed  their  blooming  season,  relieving  the  other 
houses  greatly  by  their  absence.  As  a  temporary  cheap  summer¬ 
house  for  plants  in  bloom,  such  a  place  is  very  useful  and  by  no 
means  unsightly. 

The  pleasure-grounds  are  not  too  extensive ;  and  are,  conse¬ 
quently,  easily  kept  in  the  perfect  order  they  are  here.  A  small 
neat  flower  garden  planted  entirely  with  different  coloured  Ver¬ 
benas  had  a  pleasant  cheerful  look.  On  the  lawn  there  is  a  fine 
Holly  ;  and  at  its  base  a  bed  was  raised  about  eight  inches,  the 
grass  forming  the  support  for  the  soil.  This  bed  was  planted 
with  Tom  Thumb  Geranium,  the  glowing  colours  of  the  flowers 
contrasting  splendidly  with  the  dark-green  foliage  of  the  Holly. 
There  is  a  raised  terrace  next  to  the  mansion  formed  with  a  sloped 
bank  of  verdant  green  turf ;  and  a  gravel  walk  on  the  top  orna¬ 
mented  with  elevated  vases  filled  with  bright  scarlet  Geraniums, 
rich  yellow  Calceolarias,  and  fringed  with  blue  Lobelias. 

I  understand  it  is  in  contemplation  to  put  up  a  large  house  for 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  to  hold  the  handsome  specimens  as 
they  advance  in  size,  thus  relieving  the  vineries  from  then* 
presence  ;  and  then  the  Vines  will  receive  the  proper  treatment 
they  richly  deserve. 

Oq  looking  over  this  paper  I  find  I  have  omitted  what  our 
Editors  require  in  all  reports  of  places  that  we  may  visit — namely, 
their  locality  and  the  means  of  reaching  them.  Heath-bank 
House  is  near  Cheadle  in  Cheshire,  and  an  omnibus  runs  every 
hour  from  Manchester  to  that  pleasant  village.  T.  Appleby. 


LADY  DOWNE’S  SEEDLING  AND  FOSTER’S 
WHITE  SEEDLING  GRAPES. 

In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  October  29th,  1859,  p.  872, 
a  statement  is  made  that  Lady  Downe's  Seedling  Grape  was 
raised  at  Benningborough  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  the  seat  of  the 
Hon.  Payan  Dawney,  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Foster,  and  that  the 
original  seedling,  or  parent  plant,  is  still  growing  in  one  of  the 
vineries  at  that  place.  Now,  if  that  is  true,  how  came  it  by  the 
name  of  Lady  Downe's  Seedling  ?  It  is  also  stated  in  the  same 
communication,  that  it  was  raised  along  with  another  deliciously 
sweet  White  Grape,  called  Foster's  White  Seedling,  and  that 
both  were  raised  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  parents. 
Now,  surely  such  a  statement  has  something  very  paradoxical 
about  it ;  but  as  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  statements  made 
by  an  anonymous  w'riter  in  a  newspaper,  it  may  turn  out  in¬ 
correct  ;  still  it  should  be  set  to  rights  if  unfounded. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  Lady  Downe's  Seedling  had  a 
different  origin,  and  it  is  even  thought  by  some  persons  as  not 
distinct  from  Trentham  Blade.  Pray  let  us  have  your  experience 
in  the  matter,  and,  at  the  same  time  use  your  influence  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  subject  before  the  Pomological  Society,  which  is  the  only 
reliable  source  we  have,  or  can  depend  upon,  at  the  present  time. 
The  Council  of  that  Society  I  see  is  doing  invaluable  service  to  the 
horticultural  public  just  now,  in  collecting  together  and  investigat¬ 
ing,  at  the  Society’s  monthly  meetings,  all  the  different  kinds  of 
Grapes,  both  of  foreign  and  home  growth — a  subject  which  will 
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well  repay  its  members,  from  the  judicious  manner  in  which  its 
funds  are  expended  in  the  undertaking,  and  would  in  the  present 
instance  render  a  great  service  to  Grape  growers,  by  ascertaining 
what  are  the  real  merits  of  the  Grape  called  Foster's  White 
Seedling,  so  highly  praised  in  the  Chronicle ;  so  that  we  could 
depend  upon  not  having  the  expense  and  vexation  of  playing  the 
Josling's  St.  Albans  game  over  again,  and  in  which  the  Chronicle 
played  a  goodly  part. — Vitis. 

(Lady  Fowne's  Seedling  and  Trentham  Blade  are  two  very 
distinct  Grapes.  We  have  seen  Foster's  White  Seedling,  and  it 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Grove  Fnd  Sweetwater 
and  Scotch  White  Cluster.  Can  any  of  our  correspondents  give 
us  any  information  about  this  variety  ?— Eds.] 


BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS,  WITH  DATES 
OF  THEIR  CAPTURE. 

I  send  you  a  list  of  Butterflies  and  Moths  taken  since  March, 
1858,  when  I  first  commenced  to  notice  entomology. 


BUTTERFLIES. 


March  22  Vanessa  Urticne 
„  22  V.  Polyclorus 

„  22  V.  Io 

„  22  V.  C-album 

,,  24  Aporia  Rap® 

April  18  A.  Napi 
,,  20  Euchloe  Cardamines 

,,  20  Gonepteryx  Rhamni 

,,  23  Ilipparchia  Egeria 

June  1  Vanessa  Atalanta 
,,  6  Argynnis  Papina 

,,  6  A.  Euphrosyne 

,,  6  Polyommatus  Alexis 

„  13  Thymele  Alveolus 


June  13  Pamphila  Sylvanus 
,,  13  Hipparehia  Janira 

,,  18  Nisoniades  Tages 

,,  18  Melitfea  Euphrosyne 

,,  18  M.  Selene 

,,  30  Thecla  W.  Album 

,,  30  Vanessa  Cardui 

August  4  Colias  Edusa 

,,  4  Chrysophanus  Phlaeas 

,,  18  Hipparehia  Tithonus 

„  24  Vanessa  Antiopa 

,,  24  Hipparehia  Megeria 

,,  24  H.  Hyperanthus 


night  by  candlelight,  as  there  are  some  very  good  Moths  to  be 
taken  then.  The  above  Moths  and  Butterflies  have  all  been  taken 
in  the  west  of  Herefordshire. — Wm.  Wright,  jun. 

[The  above  ought  to  stimulate  others  of  our  readers.  It  is 
communicated  by  a  lad  only  sixteen,  and  bears  good  testimony  to 
his  industry  and  judgment. — Eds.] 


GAS-AMMONIACAL  LIQUOR  AND  LIME. 

In  your  tract  on  the  “  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Uses  of 
Ammoniacal  Liquor,  &c.,”  you  recommend  to  mix  sulphuric  acid 
with  it,  &c.  Suppose  in  the  purification  of  gas  a  wet  purifier  or 
washer  is  used  next  to  the  hydraulic  main,  and  that  in  this  washer 
lime  is  used,  would  any  injury  accrue  to  the  ammoniacal  liquor 
by  this  addition  ?  or  would  the  mixture  be  all  the  better  for  the 
combination  of  the  ammonia  with  lime  preparatory  to  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  two  ? 

In  a  few  words,  whether  is  better — lime,  ammonia  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acrid,  or  ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid  only  for  agricultural 
purposes  ? — F.  S.  of  L - . 

[Beyond  any  doubt  ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid  alone  are  to 
be  preferred.  They  form  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  manure  which 
may  be  applied  advantageously  to  every  plant  cultivated  by  the 
farmer  or  gardener.  With  lime  sulphuric  acid  forms  sulphate  of 
lime,  a  salt  useful  almost  exclusively  to  the  Clovers  and  Trefoils, 
and  for  them  a  very  little  of  it  is  sufficient.  Therefore,  both  for 
efficiency  as  a  manure,  and  for  economy  in  the  quantity  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  required,  ammonia  without  any  admixture  of  lime  is 
preferable.] 


HARDY  FLOWERING  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 


March  24  Hibernia  Progemmaria 
,,  27  Diurnia  Fagella 

April  11  Triphosia  Dubitata 
,,  12  Semiphora  Gothica 

,,  12  Orthosia  Stabilis 

„  12  O.  Cruda 

,,  13  O.  Instabilti 

,,  15  Micoptera  Sattelitea 

,,  15  Glea  Vaccinni 

,,  15  Scoliopterix  Libatrix 

May  2  Cidaria  Fluctuata 
,,  6  C.  Onidentaria 

,,  6  Depressaria  Ocellana 

,,  10  Cidaria  Propugnata 

,,  13  (Ecophora  Sulphurella 

,,  17  Hemerophila  Abruptaria 

,,  19  Rumia  Crategata 

„  19  Cabera  Pusaria 

„  19  Cidaria  Ferrugata 

,,  21  Lozogramma  Petraria 

,,  22  Anticlea  Derivata 

,,  25  Lampropteryx  Suffumata 

,,  25  Spilosoma  Menthastri 

,,  27  Polyphasia  Marmorata 

,,  28  Phlogophora  Meticulosa 

,,  31  Mesographe  forftcalis 

June  1  Zerena  Adustata 
,,  3  Macroglossa  Stellatarum 

,,  5  Cherocampa  Elpenor 

,,  5  C.  Porcellus 

,,  6  Odontopera  bidentata 

,,  6  Gallerea  Cereana 

,,  6  Cidaria  Montonata 

,,  6  Harpalyce  Tristata 

,,  7  Agrotis  Exclamationis 

,,  8  Graramesia  Trilinea 

,,  9  Sphinx  ligustri 

,,  9  Triphena  pronuba 

,,  10  Dasychira  pudibunda 

,,  10  Cucullia  Umbratica 

,,  11  Chlorissa  putataria 

,,  11  Camptogramraa  Bilineata 

,,  11  Hammatophorabucephala 

,,  13  Hadena  plebeia 

,,  13  H.  remiss* 

„  14  Hepialus  humuli 

„  14  II.  hectus 

„  14  Pterophorus  pentadactylus 

,,  14  Xylophasia  polyodon 

,,  14  Apatela  Aceris 

,,  14  Lophoderus  ministranus 

,,  14  Achroia  Alvearia 

,,  14  Eudorea  dubitalis 

,,  17  Eurrhypara  Urticata 


MOTHS. 

June  17  Hypena  proboscidalis 
,,  18  Heliodes  heliacea 

,,  19  Paracolax  tarsicrinalis 

,,  19  Caradrina  Cubieularis 

,,  19  Plusia  Iota 

,,  19  P.  Inscripta 

,,  19  P.  Gamma 

,,  19  Campea  Margaritaria 

,,  19  Pericallia  Syringaria 

,,  21  Xylina  putris 

,,  23  Odonestis  potatoria 

,,  24  Graphiphora  festiva 

,,  24  Cucullia  Umbratica 

,,  25  Chlorissa  Thymiaria 

,,  25  Cleora  Bajularia 

,,  25  Harpalyce  fulvata 

,,  25  Aglossa  pinguinalis 

,,  26  Ourapteryx  Sambucaria 

,,  26  Cidaria  Miaria 

,,  26  Ennomos  flexula 

,,  30  Zerena  Rubiginata 

,,  30  Halia  Vauaria 

,,  30  Margaritea  Sericealis 

,,  30  Pecilophasia  Marginata 

July  1  Margaritea  Verticalis 
,,  1  Plusia  Chrysitis 

,,  5  Porthesia  Chrysorrhea 

,,  5  Steganolophia  prunata 

„  15  Thyatira  batis 

,,  15  Cosmia  Trapezina 

,,  27  Apamea  Dydima 

,,  27  Nudaria  Mundana 

,,  27  Lithosia  Complana 

,,  27  Crocallis  Eliriguaria 

,,  27  Abraxas  Grossulariata 

Aug.  18  Pyrophila  Tragopoginis 
,,  18  Amphipyra  pyramidea 

,,  18  Graphipora  Plecta 

,,  23  Lytea  Umbrosa 

24  Mormo  Maura 
Sept.  3  Segetia  Xanthographa 
,,  3  Heliophobus  popularis 

,,  C  Ceratopacha  diluta 
,,  8  CatocalaNupta 

,,  17  Orthosia  Litura 

,,  18  Xanthia  Gilvago 

,,  21  Orbona  Ferruginia 

,,  21  Orthosia  lota 

,,  21  Xanthia  Aurago 

,,  21  Orthosia  lunosa 

Oct.  26  Hymera  pennaria 
Nov.  1  Oporabiadilutata 
„  5  Calocampa  Exoleta 

,,  8  Cheimatobia  brumata 


The  above  list  will  show  when  the  varieties  are  flying,  as  they 
are  all  dated  as  they  were  taken.  What  I  have  taken  in  1859 
are  much  the  same  as  the  above,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fresh 
ones.  I  should  recommend  looking  after  the  Ivy  blossoms  at 


(Continued  from  page  52.) 


ASTRANTIA— Masterwokt. 

Nat.  ord.,  Umbelliferse.  Finn.  Pentrandria  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.—  Umbel  fascicled;  involucres  length  of 
umbels,  slightly  coloured.  Calyx  persistent.  Fruit  oblong, 
encircled  by  furrowed,  wrinkled,  small  bladders. 

Astrantia  Carniolica  (Carnioline) .  Radical-leaves  five  to 

seven  lobed,  lobes  oblong,  rather  acute,  sub-trifid,  mucronately- 
toothed;  involucre  quite  entire,  larger  than  umbel.  1ft. 
Striped.  June.  Carniola. 

A.  Caucasia  (Caucasian).  Radical-leaves  palmate-parted,  lobes 
five, 'rarely  three,  oval-oblong,  deeply  bi-serrated,  bristly  ciliated; 
stem-leaves  nearly  palmate ;  involucre-leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
with  one  to  three  spines  at  the  apex,  rather  longer  than 
umbel.  6  in.  Pink.  July.  Caucasus.  Called,  also,  A.  in¬ 
termedia. 

A.  major  (greater).  Radical-leaves  five-lobed,  lobes  trifid, 
acutely  toothed,  bristly  ciliated  ;  involucre-leaves  linear-lanceo¬ 
late,  quite  entire.  2  ft.  Striped.  June.  Alps  of  Europe. 

A.  maxima  (greatest).  Radical-leaves  palmate-parted,  lobes 
three,  ovate-lanceolate,  unequally  serrated,  bristly  ciliated ; 
involucre-leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  bristly  ciliated,  rather  longer 
than  umbel.  2  ft.  Pink.  July.  Caucasus.  Called,  also, 
A.  Helleborifolia. 

A.  minor  (smaller).  Radical-leaves  digitate,  segments  seven  or 
nine,  lanceolate-acute,  deeply  toothed ;  involucre-leaves  entire, 
length  of  umbel.  6  in.  Pink.  June.  Switzerland. 

A.  pauciflora  (few-flowered).  Leaves  palmate,  segments  five  to 
seven,  entire  at  base,  finely  toothed  from  the  middle  to  the 
point ;  involucre-leaves  entire,  longer  than  umbel.  6  in. 
White.  July.  Sicily. 

A  small  tribe  of  interesting,  though  not  very  showy,  plants, 
requiring  a  dry  sandy  loam. 

Propagated  very  fast  by  dividing  the  plants  in  March,  and 
planting  them  immediately  in  fresh  soil,  where  they  are  to  grow 
and  flower.  Here  I  would  remark  that  too  many  cultivators, 
when  they  take  up  their  herbaceous  plants  for  increase,  plant 
them  again  in  the  same  soil,  forgetting,  or  probably  not  thinking  of, 
the  fact  that  the  plants  have  exhausted  the  soil  of  the  nutriment 
proper  for  the  species :  hence  the  plants  grow  poorer  and  poorer, 
and  do  not  make  the  display  they  would  do  if  fresh  soil,  either 
entirely  or  at  least  in  part,  had  been  supplied.  No  doubt  this  is 
the  principal  reason  why  herbaceous  plants  do  so  ill  in  town 
gardens  and  squares.  In  my  instructions  under  the  head  “  pro- 
|  pagation  ”  I  always  advise  fresh  soil  every  time  the  plants  are 
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divided.  If  not  the  whole  applied  anew,  at  least  let  half  of  it 
for  a  foot  square  or  more  be  given  to  each  plant :  it  will  then 
have  a  chance  to  thrive,  and  obtain  nutriment  for  several  years. 

ATJBIUETIA. 

Nat.  ord .,  Crucifer®.  Linn.  Tetradynamia  Siliculosa. 
Generic  Character.—  Calyx  base  bi-saccate.  Petals  entire. 
Shorter  stamens  toothed.  Silicle  oblong,  crowned  by  the  style, 
valves  concavely -plane.  Seeds  not  margined. 

Aubrietia  deltoidea  (three-angled).  Pedicels  longer  than  the 
calyx ;  stems  sub-9hrubby,  prostrate ;  leaves  lanceolately  del¬ 
toid,  with  one  or  two  large  teeth ;  silicles  hairy,  inflated. 
3  in.  Purple.  April.  Levant.  Divided  from  Arabis. 

A.  purpurea  (purple).  Pedicels  shorter  than  the  calyx;  leaves 
oblong,  sometimes  entire,  sometimes  toothed,  hispid.  3  in. 
Purple.  April.  Greece. 

A.  -  Mooreana  (Moore’s  purple).  3  in.  April. 

Gardens. 

Low-growing  spring-flowering  plants,  with  purple  flowers, 
generally  recommended  as  rock  plants ;  but  they  live  and  thrive 
well  in  a  well-drained,  dry,  sandy  loam,  especially  if  a  spadeful 
of  sandy  peat  be  added  to  the  loam. 

Their  pretty  purple  flowers  are  produced  in  March  and  April 
very  copiously,  and  are  then  very  ornamental.  After  they  have 
done  blooming,  the  patches  which  they  form  should  be  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  in  size,  in  order  to  keep  them  round,  neat 
plants.  They  are  all  evergreen. 

Propagated  by  division.  Take  up  the  plants,  and  divide  them, 
taking  care  that  each  patch  has  its  share  of  roots.  Plant  the 
divisions  directly  in  fresh  soil,  and  give  a  gentle  watering  to 
settle  the  soil.  Such  divisions  with  moderate  care  will  last 
several  years. 

BAPTISIA. 

Nat .  ord.,  Fabaceeo.  Linn.  Decandria  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character. — Calyx  campanulate,  rather  attenuated 
at  base,  four  or  five-toothed,  persistent.  Petals  clawed,  rather 
unequal ;  vexillum  spreading,  reflexed.  Stamens  free,  decidu¬ 
ous.  Pod  bladdery,  rather  leathery,  pedicelled,  crowned  by 
style,  many-seeded. 

Baptisia  alba  (white).  Branches  glabrous;  leaves  ternate 
stalked,  glabrous ;  leaflets  elliptic-oblong,  obtuse ;  stipules 
deciduous,  subulate,  shorter  than  petioles ;  racemes  terminal ; 
ovaries  glabrous.  2  ft.  White.  J une.  N.  America. 

B.  aueiculata  (eared).  Blue.  June.  N.  America. 

B.  Australis  (southern).  Stem  branched,  diffuse  ;  leaves  stalked, 
smooth ;  branches  smooth ;  leaflets  oblong-cuneate,  obtuse, 
four  times  length  of  petioles ;  stipules  lanceolate-acute,  double 
length  of  petioles ;  racemes  few-flowered,  elongated ;  calyx 
quadrifid,  lower  segment  blunt:  pods  apiculated.  2|  ft.  Blue. 
June.  N.  America. 

B.  Conpusa  (confused).  Stem  branched ;  leaves  stalked,  smooth, 
leaflets  oblong-cuneate,  or  obovate ;  stipules  linear-lanceolate, 
double  length  of  petioles  ;  racemes  elongated ;floioers  alternate; 
bracts  permanent,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  longer  than  pedicels. 
2  ft.  June.  Blue.  N.  America. 

B.  lanceolata  (lance-leaved).  Branches  downy;  leaves  sessile, 
downy,  leaflets  stalked,  cuneate-lanceolate,  obtuse;  flowers 
axillary,  solitary,  pedicels  short,  upper  in  a  raceme.  1  ft. 
Yellow.  July.  N.  America. 

B.  minor  (lesser).  Stem  erect,  solid,  glaucous;  leaflets  rhom¬ 
boid-lanceolate  ;  stipules  lanceolate,  longer  than  petioles ; 
racemes  axillary,  bracteate ;  bracts  cordate-lanceolate,  lower 
permanent ;  vexillum  entire.  1  ft.  Blue.  June.  North 
America. 

B.  mollis  (soft).  Stem  finely  downy;  leaves  stalked,  finely 
downy,  leaflets  rather  rhomboid-lanceolate ;  stipules  foliaceous, 
linear-lanceolate ;  racemes  spicate,  terminal ;  calyx  finely 
downy,  teeth  acute.  1J  ft.  Blue.  June.  N.  America. 

B.  perpoliata  (perfoliate).  Plant  smooth;  leaves  perfoliate, 
roundish,  quite  entire,  rather  glaucous ;  flowers  axillary,  soli¬ 
tary.  3  ft.  Yellow.  August.  Carolina. 

B.  tinctoria  (dyer’s,  or  Mild  Indigo).  Branches  smooth; 
leaves  stalked,  smooth,  upper  nearly  sessile,  leaflets  roundish- 
obovate ;  stipules  setaceous,  almost  obsolete ;  racemes  terminal, 
la  ft.  Yellow.  July.  N.  America. 

B.  VERSICOLOR  (various-coloured).  White,  purple.  N.  America. 
B.  viLLOSA  (long-haired).  Stems  and  calyces  adpressed-pubescent ; 
leaves  nearly  sessile,  downy,  leaflets  lanceolate-obtuse ;  stipules 


linear,  longer  than  petioles ;  racemes  terminal ;  pod  oblong, 
cylindrical.  2  ft.  Yellow.  June.  N.  America. 

A  genus  of  rather  tall,  handsome,  hardy  plants  not  much 
known,  but  worthy  of  general  cultivation ;  the  foliage,  as  well  as 
the  flowers,  is  handsome.  They  require  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  soil, 
with  a  portion  of  sandy  peat  added  to  it. 

Propagated  by  taking  up  the  plants  in  spring,  and  dividing 
them  into  two  or  more  portions,  according  to  the  size  of  each 
plant.  Replant  immediately  in  fresh  soil,  pressing  it  down 
firmly  to  each  division,  and  covering  the  buds  fully  an  inch  deep. 
Cut  down  the  stems  in  autumn,  and  dig  the  soil  around  each 
plant,  adding  more  fresh  compost  every  year.  So  managed  they 
will  not  need  removal  again  for  seven  years.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued .) 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Wheat.* — Gardening,  as  we  have  often  remarked,  is  the  elder 
sister  of  Farming,  and  from  the  day  of  her  birth  in  Paradise 
until  the  present  century  has  always  taken  the  lead  in  im¬ 
provements  which  her  younger  sister  has  tardily  and  reluctantly 
followed.  From  times  antecedent  of  all  records,  gardeners  have 
sown  their  seeds  in  rows,  but  farmers  never  thought  of  following 
their  example  until  the  time  of  Tull,  and  long  did  they  deride 
and  neglect  his  suggestion.  Similarly  from  times  past  all  re¬ 
membrance  have  gardeners  employed  liquid  manures ;  but  even 
still  do  farmers  too  generally  allow  the  rich  drainage  of  their  dung¬ 
hills  to  flow  away  unused,  and  still  fewer  are  they  who  wisely 
prefer  liquid  manuring.  Many  are  the  similar  instances  we  could 
adduce  of  Gardening  leading  the  van,  and  Farming,  after  a  long 
interval,  appearing  in  the  rear  of  advancement ;  but  we  will  only 
adduce  one  more  illustration — it  is  the  latest,  and  is  the  pub¬ 
lication  which  leads  us  to  this  notice. 

Many  are  the  gardening  works  which  have  appeared  in  monthly 
numbers,  each  number  devoted  to  a  full  and  connected  account 
of  one  or  more  of  our  garden  crops ;  but  not  until  this  present 
year  did  any  similar  work  on  agricultural  crops  issue  from  the 
press  ;  and  we  thank  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  for  so  well  taking  the  lead— so 
well,  that  we  wish  he  had  been  still  more  copious  in  his  details; 

Professor  Wilson  glances  over  the  ancient  history  of  Wheat ; 
dwells  more  upon  the  modem  species  and  varieties;  particu¬ 
larises  the  soil  best  adapted  to  its  growth,  the  modes  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  culture,  storing,  and  thrashing,  concluding  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  its  diseases,  insect  enemies,  and  chemical  con¬ 
stituents. 

We  repeat,  what  is  done  is  well  done,  and  we  regret  that  the 
author  had  not  more  space,  for  he  had  materials  around  him  to 
fill  ten  score,  instead  of  five  score  pages.  It  is  probable  that 
the  restriction  arose  from  a  wise  caution,  for  fanners  are  not  yet 
a  reading  class,  and  most  of  them  think  a  book  an  evil  propor¬ 
tionately  with  its  size.  Nothing,  perhaps,  evinces  this  more  than 
their  universal  apathy  relative  to  the  history  of  their  most 
valued  products.  As  to  know  the  pedigree  of  a  bull  increases  its 
value,  if  that  pedigree  is  to  be  found  in  Coates’  Herd  Book,  they 
are  so  far  lucre-tempted  to  be  learned  in  bullock  biography  ;  but 
“  Of  what  use  is  it  to  know  anything  about  the  history  of 
Wheat  ?  ”  So  general  is  this  feeling  that  we  do  not  know  of  any 
author  who  lias  ventured  to  enter  deeply  into  the  subject.  Let 
us  gather  together  a  few  fragments  relative  to  the  history  of 
this  grain  in  our  own  country. 

Yv  e  believe  it  "was  cultivated  here  when  Caesar  led  hither  his 
legions  more  than  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Romans  imported  Wheat  from  Gaul,  for  Pliny  says, 
“  The  lightest  in  weight  comes  from  thence ;  when  weighed  a 
modius  does  not  amount  to  more  than  twenty  pounds.” — ( Pliny's 
Nat.  Hist.,  1.  xviii.,  c.  12.) f  It  is  equally  certain  that  the 
Britons  on  the  coast  of  Xent,  where  Cscsar  landed,  resembled  in 
their  manners,  customs,  and  arts  their  Gaulish  neighbours.  That 
like  them  they  cultivated  Wheat  we  have  no  doubt ;  lor,  upon 
one  occasion,  when  the  Britons  surprised  the  Roman  soldiers, 
Caesar  tells  us  those  soldiers  -were  foraging,  and  cutting  down  the 
corn  of  the  natives.  He  makes  use  of  the  word  frumentatum,  a 

*  Our  Farm  Crops— The  Wheat  Crop.  By  John  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c 
London  :  Blackie  and  Son. 

+  A  modius  was  equal  to  a  peck  and  a  half  of  our  measure,  so  that  the 
Gaulish  Wheat  of  those  days  weighed  rather  better  than  53  lbs.  per  bushel. 
Wheat  from  the  coast  of  Africa  weighed  as  much  as  23  lbs.  per  modius,  so 
that  one  of  our  bushels  of  this  would  have  weighed  fully  60  lbs. 
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term  including  only  Wheat  and  Barley,  for  the  Oat  was  then 
unknown.  If  the  soldiers  had  been  only  foraging  for  their  horses 
— that  is,  were  cutting  Barley,  Caesar  would  have  made  use  of  the 
word pabulatum.  But  he  leaves  no  doubt  upon  the  subject,  by 
saying  immediately  after,  that  the  corn  had  been  reaped  in  the 
adjacent  parts  {ex  reliquis  partibus  demesso  frumento*) . 

The  Anglo-Saxons  next  ruled  over  England,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  they  cultivated  Wheat  here.  Their  contemporary 
historian,  Bede,  states  that  they  sowed  it  in  the  spring  {Fccles 
Hist.,  p.  244) ;  and  the  rent  paid  for  one  farm,  in  a  record  still 
existing,  was  ten  mittas  of  malt,  five  of  grits,  ten  mittas  of  the 
flour  of  Wheat ,  eight  gammons,  sixteen  cheeses,  and  two  fat  cows ; 
and  in  Lent  eight  salmons. — (3.  Gale's  Hist.  B.  410).  It  would 
not  bo  difficult  to  trace  out  their  modes,  and  even  their  supersti¬ 
tions  relative  to  its  culture.  Thus,  some  1000  years  ago,  we  read 
that  “  the  monks  of  St.  Edmondsbury  had  certain  wax  candles 
which  ever  and  onely  they  used  to  light  in  Wheat  seeding  ;  these 
they  likewise  carried  about  their  Wheat  grounds,  believing  verily 
that  thereby  neither  darnell,  tares,  nor  any  other  noisome  weedes 
would  grow  that  yeare  amongst  the  new  corne.” —  ( Weaver's 
Funeral  Monuments ,  724.) 

The  very  name  of  Wheat  is  derived  from  the  Saxon,  and 
seems  to  have  its  origin  from  the  word  Hwcet,  signifying  bold,  as 
the  name  of  its  ear  is  derived  from  arwe,  because  of  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  an  arrow. 

The  Okchaed-house.I — It  might  have  .been  necessary  merely 
to  state  that  this  is  the  sixth  edition  of  Mr.  Rivers’s  useful  treatise 
on  the  orchard-house,  as  our  readers  must,  ere  this,  be  familiar 
with  its  contents ;  but  this  new  edition  contains  some  im¬ 
portant  matter  which  has  not  appeared  in  the  previous  ones.  At 
page  36  we  have  instructions  for  growing  Apricots  as  pyramids, 
in  pots,  and  managing  them  on  a  principle  which  Mr.  Rivers 
terms  “  pruning  made  easy  ;  ”  and  again,  at  page  51,  we  have 
similar  instructions  on  the  same  mode  of  treating  Peaches  and 
Nectarines.  The  plan  is  that  adopted  by  M.  Dubreuil,  and 
which  he  calls  cordon  droit.  The  following  extract  will  explain, 
in  Mr.  Rivers’s  own  words,  how  this  is  done : — 

“  I  now  propose  a  modification  of  this  mode  of  culture  for  the 
orchard-house,  by  forming  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  into  close, 
compact  pyramids,  like  an  upright  Cypress,  and  annex  a  figure  of 
a  maiden  tree,  potted  and  pruned.  For  this  purpose,  maiden 
trees  with  straight  stems  and  well  furnished  with  lateral  shoots, 
should  be  selected  and  planted  in  11-inch  or  13-inch  pots.  They 
should  not  be  more  than  from  four  to  five  feet  high ;  if  more, 
their  tops  may  be  cut  off  to  that  height.  Each  lateral  shoot 
should  be  cut  in  to  two  buds :  these,  and  the  buds  in  the  stem, 
will,  in  May,  give  numerous  shoots.  As  soon  as  they  have  made 
three  leaves,  pinch  off  the  third  leaf  with  the  end  of  the  shoot, 
leaving  two  leaves.  These  pinched  shoots  will  soon  put  forth  a 
fresh  crop  ;  every  shoot  of  this  and  all  succeeding  crops  must  be 
pinched  off  to  one  leaf  as  soon  as  two  or  three  leaves  are  formed. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  small  leaf  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  which  is 
blind,  i.e.,  has  no  bud  in  its  axil ;  this  must  not  count  for  one. 

“  If  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  height  of  the  tree,  the  leading 
shoot  at  each  pinching  may  be  left  with  five  or  six  leaves. 

“  This  incessant  summer  pinching  of  the  shoots  of  a  potted 
tree,  in  the  climate  of  the  orchard-house,  will,  in  one  season,  form 
a  compact,  Cypress-like  tree,  crowded  with  short  fruit-spurs.  In 
spring  these,  if  too  crowded,  may  be  thinned  out  with  a  sharp 
penknife,  so  as  to  leave  them  as  nearly  as  possible  at  regular 
distances,  and  in  summer  the  fruit  should  be  thinned  and  the 
shoots  pinched  in  as  directed  above  every  season. 

“  A  close,  fruitful  tree  will  thus  be  formed,  on  which  the  fruit 
will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  A  great  number  of 
trees  may  in  this  way  be  grown  in  a  small  space,  three  trees 
occupying  the  space  required  for  one  bush,  and  they  will  form 
beautiful  objects  of  high  culture.” 

We  have  seen  trees  cultivated  on  this  plan  at  Mr.  Rivers’s, 
and  all  we  can  say  of  them  is,  that  they  are  positively  charming. 

The  Young  Lady’s  Book.J — We  are  informed  in  the  preface 
that  “this  work  was  first  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 

•  Frumentum,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  a  comprehensive  term,  in¬ 
cluding  especially  Wheat  and  Barley.  Vavro  says  that  triticum  is  derived 
from  its  having  to  be  rubbed  out  from  the  ear  ( tritum  e  spiers). 

+  The  Orchard  House ;  or  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees  in  pots 
under  glass.  By  Thomas  Rivers ,  of  the  Nurseries ,  Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts.  Sixth  Edition.  London  :  Longmans. 

t  The  Young  Lady’s  Book  :  A  Manual  of  Elegant  Recreations,  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Accomplishments.  Edited  by  Distinguished  Professors. 
With  1200  Woodcuts.  London  :  Henry  G.  Bohn. 


with  about  half  its  present  number  of  woodcuts  at  one  guinea  ; 
and  even  at  that  high  price  ran  through  no  fewer  than  six  editions 
in  as  many  years.”  It  is,  therefore,  owing  to  the  well-known 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Bohn  that  the  “Young  Lady’s  Book”  is  now 
brought  within  the  reach  of  many  who,  twenty  years  ago,  might 
have  sighed  for  it  in  vain. 

This  is  indeed  a  young  lady’s  book ;  and  treats  not  alone  of 
what  are  usually  termed  accomplishments,  but  upon  subjects  of 
a  scientific  character,  which  have  of  late  years  become  a  very 
important  feature  in  female  education  ;  and  the  subjects  are  all 
written  in  that  popular  and  intelligible  style  which  is  so  much 
appreciated  in  the  present  day  by  those  who  desire  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  scientific  subjects  divested  of  them  technicalities  and 
conventionalisms.  Such  subjects  as  “Embroidery  and  Fancy 
Work,”  “The  Toilet  and  Costume,”  “Archery,”  “Riding,” 
“  Music,”  “  Dancing,”  and  such  other  accomplishments  we  "do 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  appreciate  ;  but  when  we  state  that  the 
Instrumental  Music  has  been  revised  by  Dr.  Sterndale  Bennett 
the  Vocal  by  Signor  Rommi,  and  the  other  subjects  we  have  just 
mentioned  by  others  equally  eminent  in  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments,  we  have  an  assurance  that  they  have  been  ably  performed. 

Among  the  scientific  subjects  we  find  Mineralogy  revised  by 
Professor  Tennant;  Conchology  by  Mr.  Woodward,  of  the 
British  Museum ;  and  Entomology  and  Ornithology  (or  the 
aviary),  by  Mr.  Dallas.  These  are  treated  very  fully,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  young  persons  to  acquire  a  respectable 
knowledge  of  them  ;  and  being  copiously  illustrated  with  excellent 
woodcuts,  they  cannot  fail  to  do  so  after  a  little  application. 

That  part  of  the  work  devoted  to  Floriculture  and  Botany, 
and  for  which  Mr.  Bohn  holds  himself  responsible,  is  so  creditably 
done  that  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  performance. 

We  recommend  the  work  most  cordially  as  one  abounding  in 
sound  instruction  and  intellectual  amusement. 


PROLIFEROUS  GERANIUMS. 

Having  observed  what  Mr.  Beaton  says  of  the  sporting  of 
Geraniums  occasionally,  by  throwing  up  a  truss  of  pips  in  place 
of  a  single  pip  in  the  original  truss,  I  beg  to  say  that  this 
happened  with  me  three  times  this  season,  with  a  plant  of  Cerise 
unique.  The  upper  trusses  each  had  nine  or  ten  pips.  I  have 
struck  several  cuttings  of  the  plant ;  and  if  the  sport  prove  per¬ 
manent,  Mr.  Beaton  will  be  very  welcome  to  one  of  them,  if  he 
thinks  it  worth  his  acceptance. — R.  B.  P. 


COMBINING  RANUNCULUS  AND  VERBENA 
CULTURE. 

Will  it  do  for  me  to  put  my  Verbenas  into  their  beds  after 
Ranunculuses  are  out  of  blow  ?  There  is  only  one  border  in 
my  garden  in  which  Ranunculuses  blow  well,  and  that  border  is 
the  one  which  I  kept  for  Verbenas.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  the  Verbenas  have  been  quite  smothered  by  the  Ranun¬ 
culuses  ;  and  when  the  latter  have  been  taken  up  half  the 
Verbenas  are  killed.  The  Ranunculuses  are  raised  about  the 
iOtli  of  June.  Would  that  be  too  late  for  putting  out  the  plants 
which  aro  to  succeed  them — viz.,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Lo¬ 
belias,  Senecios,  Ac.  ? 

[We  see  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  if  you  choose  to  go  to  the 
necessary  trouble  and  labour.  In  the  beginning  of  May, 
instead  of  planting  out,  turn  your  Verbenas  and  Lobelias  into 
at  least  four-inch  pots,  and  the  Calceolarias  and  Senecios  into 
at  least  six-inch  pots;  and  then  you  may  clear  away  your 
Ranunculuses,  turn  up,  and  dig,  and  air  the  ground,  and  plant 
it  according  to  your  fancy  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  June. 
Once]  obtain  the  pots,  and  there  will  merely  be  the  labour.  We 
mention  six-inch  pots,  especially  for  Calceolarias ;  as,  though 
nice  plants  might  be  kept  in  four-inch  pots,  yet,  if  the  roots 
were  much  matted  in  the  pots,  the  risk  would  be,  that,  though 
the  Calceolarias  were  in  full  bloom  when  you  turned  them  out 
they  would  stand  still  afterwards,  and  either  die  or  yield  you' 
little  but  leaves  in  the  autumn.] 

VINES  AND  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

I  have  only  one  small  greenhouse,  which  keeps  my  plants  in 
winter  and  acts  as  a  vinery  in  summer.  I  have  had  exceedingly 
fine  Grapes  for  the  last  two  years,  and  I  wish  to  know  whether 
the  plants  in  winter  are  likely  to  spoil  the  Vines.  The  Grapes 
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are  generally  ripe  about  the  1st  of  October.  I  have  been 
recommended  to  get  the  Royal  Muscadine  Grape  as  a  better 
one  than  the  Sweetwater.  Do  you  consider  it  so  ? 

[Under  the  circumstances  named  the  plants  will  do  no  harm 
whatever  to  the  Vines.  In  fact,  they  will  be  so  far  in  favour  of 
the  Vines,  that  there  never  will  be  any  danger  of  the  latter 
being  destroyed  by  severe  frost,  as  we  have  several  times  seen. 
An  average  temperature  of  40°  at  night  will  be  quite  sufficient 
for  bedding  plants,  with  plenty  of  air  on  all  day  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  ranges  from  that  to  45°,  and  50°,  and  onwards.  Now 
such  temperature  will  do  nothing  to  start  the  Vines  prematurely. 
To  have  the  Grapes  ripe  about  the  beginning  of  October  you 
have  evidently  used  little  or  no  artificial  heat  beyond  what  was 
necessary  to  preserve  your  plants,  and  therefore  your  plants 
would  not  be  injured  as  they  would  be  if  you  had  forced  your 
vinery  at  all.  By  April  or  the  end  of  March  you  could  thin 
your  house  by  taking  the  hardiest  out  first,  and  placing  them 
where  you  could  give  them  the  protection  of  mats,  calico,  or 
hurdles.  If  Calceolarias  were  thus  removed,  and  Verbenas 
immediately  after,  you  would  have  more  room  for  Geraniums, 
Heliotropes,  &c.,  keeping  the  tenderest,  as  the  Heliotropes, 
longest  in.  By  that  time  you  might  use  your  house  for  starting 
Dahlias,  Marvels  of  Peru,  &c.,  only  getting  them  out  before  the 
foliage  of  the  Vines  would  make  them  tender.  Your  fine  Grapes 
are  a  proof  that  the  system  will  do,  and  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  Grapes  should  not  be  equally  good  every  year.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  put  as  little  in  the  house  as  possible 
before  the  Grapes  were  cut ;  after  that  and  the  Vines  are  pruned 
the  house  may  just  as  well  be  filled  in  the  mode  stated  as  stand 
empty.  As  to  the  Sioeetwater  and  Royal  Muscadine  Grapes 
taste  must  determine.  We  prefer  the  Sweet  water  decidedly; 
but  then,  unless  considerable  care  be  exercised,  the  berries  on 
the  bunches  set  very  irregularly.  The  bunches  when  in  bloom 
should  have  a  dry  hand  pulled  slightly  along  them,  or  brushed 
with  a  fine  camel-hair  pencil.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  such 
a  late  house  it  would  be  difficult  to  help  the  bunches  with  other 
pollen  than  their  own,  as  no  other  Vine  will  then  be  likely  to  be 
in  bloom  ;  for  in  such  a  house  with  black  Grapes  ripe  in  the 
end  of  September,  the  Sweetwater  should  be  ripe  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  August.  The  Royal  Muscadine  is  also  an 
early  and  a  good  Grape ;  the  berry  smaller,  but  the  bunch 
generally  longer  and  much  larger  than  the  Sweetivater,  and 
always  a  very  good  and  regular  setter;  and  therefore,  when 
trouble  is  to  avoided,  we  would  decidedly  prefer  it  to  the  Sweet¬ 
water.  It  is  also  a  nice  sweet  Grape,  and  the  seeds  look  pretty 
through  the  thin  skin.  In  a  single  house  of  any  size  it  is 
desirable  to  have  one  of  these,  or  both,  and  also  at  least  one 
West's  St.  Peter's,  as  thus  the  Grape  season  is  prolonged.] 


BRUGMAN SIAS  DYING  IN  SPRING. 

My  double  white  Brugmansias  always  do  well  till  March, then 
they  die.  Why  should  they  live  through  the  winter,  and  then 
die  when  the  hard  weather  is  over  ? 

[There  is  a  double  annual  Bruginansia,  we  believe,  which 
might  be  liable  thus  to  die.  The  common  double  one,  Knightii, 
with  thicker  and  more  acuminate  foliage  than  suaveolens ,  never 
does  die  down  with  us  unless  it  has  been  frosted,  &c.,  before 
being  housed.  We  have  seen  them  die  down  almost  to  the 
surface  in  the  spring  of  the  year  after  keeping  green  all  the 
winter ;  because  during  the  latter  period  the  roots  had  been 
kept  rather  dry,  which  was  all  very  well  so  long  as  the  dull 
weather  lasted  and  the  sun  was  low  in  the  horizon,  but  which 
did  not  answer  at  all  when  the  sun  gained  strength  and  bright¬ 
ness,  and  sucked  juices  rapidly  from  the  stems.  A  good  water¬ 
ing  a  frequent  sprinkling  from  the  syringe  overload  under  such 
circumstances  would  have  prevented  the  mischief.  We  know 
not  it  that  is  the  case  of  our  correspondent.] 


VERBENA  MILDEW. 

One  of  the  kinds  of  Verbenas  I  have,  Chauverii — the  best 
scarlet,  I  think,  for  a  bed,  has  all  this  summer  had  mould  on 
the  leaves,  which  has  increased  since  the  plants  have  been 
taken  into  the  house.  What  should  I  do  to  them  ? 

[The  chief  remedy  is  dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Out 
of  doors  we  have  used  the  sulphur  mixed  with  soot ;  but  a  plant 
that  we  find  subject  to  such  a  pest,  both  indoors  and  out  of 
doors,  we  get  rid  of  altogether,  and  substitute  another  of  a 
similar  colour  in  its  place,  We  have  had  some  varieties  of 


Verbenas  that  flourished  with  friends  not  far  off,  and  yet  we 
never  could  do  anything  with  them  to  please  us,  though  for  a 
year  or  two  we  obtained  fresh  healthy  cuttings.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  explain  this;  but  evidently  there  was  some  little 
thing  these  varieties  wanted  which  we  did  not  give  them,  because 
we  did  not  know  what  that  thing  was ;  and  therefore,  instead  of 
wasting  time  and  material  on  them,  we  just  tried  another  variety 
that  did  not  seem  afflicted  with  any  such  malady.  A  scarlet 
Verbena-bed  will  only  be  a  scarlet  bed,  and  there  are  tall  and 
dwarf  kinds  in  plenty  to  choose  from.] 


HEATING  VINE  BORDER. 

How  soon  should  the  border  the  Vines  are  planted  in  be 
covered  with  hot  manure  ? 

[Under  such  circumstances  as  you  have  detailed,  hot  manure 
will  never  be  wanted  for  your  Vine-border  at  all.  The  same 
spring  heat  that  causes  the  buds  on  your  Vines  to  break,  will 
also  cause  the  roots  to  begin  their  peculiar  functions  of  absorbing; 
but  if  your  Vine-roots  are  at  all  near  the  surface,  you  might,  as 
soon  as  you  choose,  place  a  few  inches  of  long  litter  or  straw  over 
your  border,  which  will  prevent  the  frost  penetrating.] 


AUTUMN-BEARING  RASPBERRIES. 

Which  of  the  autumn-bearing  Raspberries  would  be  likely  to 
do  best  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ? 

[The  common  double-bearing  Raspberry  is  as  good  as  any,  but 
if  two  crops  are  long  taken,  it  is  apt  to  run  out.  It  bears  at  the 
usual  time  on  shoots  of  last  season’s  growth,  and  again  in  the 
autumn  on  the  shoots  of  the  present  year’s  growth.  It  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  plentifully  in  autumn,  if  the  shoots  of  this  summer’s 
growth  are  cut  down  in  spring,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  stools 
is  thrown  into  the  summer  shoots  which  will  produce  in  autumn. 
The  Fastolff  and  Red  Antwerp  bear  well  in  autumn  when 
treated  in  a  similar  way ;  only  after  the  last  year’s  shoots  are  cut 
down  at  the  end  of  February,  the  shoots  of  the  summer  should 
have  their  points  nipped  out  in  the  middle  of  June,  which 
encourages  the  protrusion  of  side-fruitful-shoots,  just  similar  to 
those  that  come  from  last  summer’s  shoots  in  the  usual  way. 
Where  fine  crops  are  wanted  continuously  in  the  autumn,  it  is 
best  thus  to  sacrifice  the  first  crop,  whatever  the  variety  employed.] 


EXHIBITING  FORCED  STRAWBERRIES. 

In  order  to  grow  Strawberries  for  exhibition,  is  it  necessary  to 
thin  off  all  the  berries  but  one  or  two  from  the  plant  ? 

[No.  The  forward  Strawberries  will  be  sure  to  take  the  lead 
and  keep  it,  but  thinning  in  degree  is  necessary.  Did  we  want 
extra  fine  fruit,  we  should  thin  a  nice  plant  of  Keens'  in  a  six- 
inch  pot,  so  as  to  leave  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  fruit ;  and 
in  the  case  of  British  Queen,  we  should  thin  to  allow  from  three 
to  six  to  remain.  We  have  at  times  only  left  a  couple,  and  had 
fine  fruit,  but  not  greatly  superior  to  what  they  were  when 
double  that  quantity  was  allowed  to  remain.  If  our  correspondent 
does  not  mind  the  sacrifice  and  has  plenty  of  room,  one  fruit  on 
a  plant  might  be  tried.] 


A  BED  OF  FLOWERING  EVERGREENS  NEAR 

A  HOUSE. 

I  snouLi)  feel  much  obliged  by  your  naming  a  few  evergreens 
to  occupy,  permanently,  an  oval  bed  near  my  house.  I  should 
like  them  to  be  of  ornamental  foliage,  bearing  flower  or  berry, 
dwarf  in  habit,  or  of  slow  growth.  I  dislike  Laurustinus,  as 
somewhat  common  and  apt  to  grow  out  of  shape.  American 
plants  would  not  do,  as  the  soil  is  not  peat,  and,  moreover,  I 
have  already  a  bed  of  them  in  another  quarter.  The  aspect  of 
the  bed  is  open  to  the  south,  and,  in  summer,  consequently  very 
warm. — A  Sfbsckiber. 

[The  nearest  that  will  meet  your  wishes  are  the  following  : — 
Plant  a  band  eighteen  inches  wide  of  the  Daphne  cneorum  round 
the  outside  of  the  bed.  It  grows  and  blooms  just  in  the  way  of 
a  dwarf  Verbena;  the  colour  a  rosy  purple,  and  remarkably 
sweet.  Inside  that  plant  another  band  of  Krica  herhacea,  and 
allow  it  one  foot  of  space.  It  is  one  degree  higher  than  the 
Daphne,  and  blooms  early  in  the  spring,  just  before  the  Daphne, 
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The  next  band  of  Skimmia  Japonica,  to  occupy  eighteen  inches. 
This  will  be  in  crimson  berry  all  the  winter ;  and  for  the  middle 
take  four  or  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  Golden-variegated  Holly, 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high,  and  you  will  have  the  finest 
and  the  most  novel  bed  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Any  good, 
light  garden  soil  will  suit  them  all.  All  the  pruning  the  bed  will 
need  in  a  year  for  the  first  twenty  years  can  be  done  in  fifteen 
minutes,  and  the  leaves,  the  habit,  and  the  sizes  or  styles  of 
growth  come  in  contrast  better  than  those  of  any  other  of  the 
same  number  of  plants  now  in  cultivation.] 


THE  CANARY  AND  THE  BRITISH  FINCHES. 

( Continued  from  page  90.) 

1st. — THE  CROSSBILL  ( Loxia  curvirostra). 

French ,  Lo  Bee  croise.  German,  Dcr  Kreuzschnabel. 


The  Crossbill  is  only  an  occasional  visitant  to  this  country 
sometimes  appearing  in  great  numbers, — as,  for  instance,  has 
been  recorded  in  the  years  1593,  1791,  and  1821.  Two  couples 
were  also  shot  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  (Dallington, 
Sussex),  in  the  autumn  of  1850;  consequently  they  are  some¬ 
what  rare  occupants  of  the  aviary  ;  but  this  year  (1859),  a  great 
many  have  been  Imported  into  London  from  Germany,  a  pair  of 
which  are  now  in  my  possession.  They  are  docile  birds  ;  about 
the  size,  or  rather  stouter,  than  a  Skylark  ;  the  beak  is  thick  and 
large  in  proportion  to  the  bird  :  the  ends  are  elongated  and 
curved,  crossing  each  other,  from  which  cause  they  derive  their 
name.  Their  heads  are  thick  ;  their  tails  and  legs  rather  short ; 
and  they  climb  about  their  cage,  assisting  their  movements  with 
their  beaks  somewhat  like  a  Parrot.  In  colour  1  should  describe 
them  as  of  a  dingy  brown,  lighter  and  inclining  to  grey  under¬ 
neath,  the  rump  feathers  yellow,  and  the  feathers  about  the 
throat  and  breast  tipped  with  a  glossy,  but  rather  dingy,  orange. 
They  feed  on  canary  and  hemp  seed  ;  and,  notwithstanding  their 
awkward-looking  beaks,  pick  up  the  seeds  very  dexterously. 

Dr.  Bechstein,  in  his  “  Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of 
Germany,”  says  : — “  There  is  great  diversity  in  colour :  the  young 
and  the  females  are  of  a  prevailing  greyish-brown  with  some 
little  yellowish  colour.  That,  the  males  at  the  first  moult  become 
red  about  the  head,  neck,  and  breast,  like  our  Linnets ;  but 
at  their  second  moult  this  red  plumage  i3  changed  for  orange.” 
He  further  states  they  inhabit  the  fir  and  pine  forests,  on  the  seed 
of  which  trees  they  feed.  They  breed  between  December  and 
April,  and  build  their  nests  in  the  tops  of  the  fir  trees,  forming 
them  of  twigs,  clay,  and  moss,  with  a  lining  of  fine  moss.  The 
hen  lays  from  three  to  five  greyish-white  eggs,  the  size  of  a  hazel 
nut,  and  marked  on  the  blunt  end  with  a  wreath  of  reddish- 
brown  spots.  They  sit  for  fourteen  days.  The  song  is  com¬ 
posed  of  several  grating  and  cricking  cadences,  and  has  little 
melody ;  but  such  are  highly  prized  by  the  fancier  that  utter  in  a 
ringing  tone  the  sound  “  Reiz,”  or  “  Kreuz,”  which  is  designated 
the  Crossbill’s  crowing. — B.  P.  Brent. 

(2’o  he  continued.) 


SPERGULA  PILIFERA. 

Can  none  of  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  give  us 
any  information  respecting  this  plant  ?  In  the  spring  we  were 
told  it  possessed  all  the  good  qualities  of  perfect  turf  without  the 
labour  of  mowing.  Although  I  am  generally  sceptical  of  anything 
assuming  to  be  so  very  much  superior  to  what  was  in  use  before 
it,  I  am  at  all  times  willing  to  admit  merit  where  due ;  and  this 
plant’s  introduction  seemed  to  be  so  wide  a  departure  from  our 
hitherto-established  idea,  its  failing  in  some  cases  to  justify  the 
high  character  it  set  out  with  might  be  reasonably  looked  for. 


But  it  is  only  fair  to  ask,  Where  has  it  succeeded  ?  and  under 
what  circumstances  was  it  grown  ?  and  the  other  particulars  of 
its  management.  The  latter,  I  trust,  is  simple  and  easy  ;  other¬ 
wise  adieu  to  the  utility  of  Spergula  pilifera — for  the  old  proverb 
that  “  Gold  may  be  bought  too  dear  ”  seems  applicable  to  this 
plant,  if  it  ha3  to  be  nursed  during  the  summer  months,  as 
weeding,  watering,  and  shading  are  more  expensive  operations 
than  mowing.  If  this  plant  be  not  able  to  take  care  of  itself 
after  being  once  planted,  I  fear  it  can  never  compete  with  our 
long-established  grass  lawn.  Not  having  had  much  experience 
with  it  myself  beyond  that  of  a  few  plants  grown  under  favour¬ 
able  circumstances,  I  should  like  to  know  from  others  how  it 
stands  the  dry  hot  weather  of  the  dog  days,  how  it  answers  on 
slopes  facing  the  south,  and  if  it  looks  green  and  fresh  on  those 
places  and  on  a  dry,  gravelly,  or  stony  soil.  The  rich  border  of 
a  kitchen  garden  is  not  a  sufficient  trial  for  it.  I  should,  there¬ 
fore,  wish  to  have  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  grown  it  under 
the  ordinary  circumstances  that  lawn  grass  is  grown,  and  how  far 
we  may  expect  it  to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  everyday  traffic,  not 
forgetting  the  wheelbarrow  and  other  rude  usage. — J.  Robson. 

[We  are  very  glad  that  our  coadjutor  Mr.  Robson  has  sent  us 
the  above  fishing  communication,  because  it  enables  us  to  add 
that  we  shall  be  very  much  obliged  by  any  of  our  readers  com¬ 
municating  to  us  the  results  of  their  experience  with  the  Spergula 
pilifera.  Whether  favourable  or  unfavourable  we  shall  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  communication,  especially  if  the  locality  and  kind  of 
soil  are  also  particularised.  From  our  own  observations  we  think 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  gardening  improvements  of  the 
age ;  and  upon  putting  the  question  to  Mr.  Beaton  he  replies, — 
“  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  or  cancel  from  what  I  have  said  about 
this  substitute  for  grass.  Like  all  other  great  discoveries  it  will 
have  to  encounter  prejudice,  doubts,  and  fears.”  Our  pages  are 
open  to  any  communication  upon  this  subject,  so  important  to 
every  gardener. — Eds.] 


PAMPAS  GRASS. 

I  purchased  a  plant  of  Pampas  Grass  three  years  since.  It 
received  no  particular  attention  until  this  spring,  when  my  man 
gave  it  a  little  dressing  to  see  if  it  would  bloom,  which  it  had 
not  hitherto  done.  It  is  now  a  large  plant,  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  seven  feet  high,  and  has  had  twelve  heads  of  bloom. 
Ours  is  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Surrey  Hills,  and  I  am  fear¬ 
fully  exposed.  The  south-west  wind  is  dead  against  us,  but  we 
are  sheltered  a  little  from  the  north-east.  My  soil  is  nearly  all 
chalk,  and  very  dry. — J.  Long,  White  Hill. 


Capt.  Ward,  of  Caine,  informs  us  that  he  saw  in  Cardigan¬ 
shire  a  noble  specimen.  It  is  planted  on  a  sheltered  lawn  with  a 
south  aspect. 

Soil. — Peat  from  the  Welsh  Hills,  mixed  with  one-third  of 
common  sand. 

Age. — Two  years  and  a  half,  having  been  planted  in  May, 
1857  (a  very  small  plant,  only  two  leaves),  in  a  hole  four  feet 
deep,  and  correspondingly  broad,  filled  with  the  above  soil. 

Watering.- — Once  a-week  during  summer.  About  eight  or 
nine  large  waterpots  full  at  a  watering. 

There  were,  on  October  15th,  seventy-five  flower-spikes,  the 
tallest  being  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  plant  has  received  no  other  treatment,  and  is  equal  to,  if 
not  finer,  than  the  parent  plant. 


THE  MERITS  AND  DEMERITS  OF  VARIOUS 
BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Autumn  is  once  more  upon  us  ;  and  in  taking  a  survey  of  the 
various  occupants  of  the  parterre  during  the  past  summer,  it  is 
well  to  note  down  the  shortcomings  as  wrell  as  the  merits  of 
different  plants.  No  one  can  deny  that  we  live  in  an  age  of 
progress  ;  to  say  nothing  of  huge  steam  ships  passing  down  our 
rivers  capable  of  conveying  to  the  shores  of  distant  lands  the 
inhabitants  of  a  whole  town,  and  also  information  of  any  event 
being  communicated  from  one  side  of  the  land  to  the  other  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  lightning’s  flash,  and  a  thousand  other  triumphs 
of  the  present  century. 

At  the  same  time  gardening  has  been  making  rapid  progress ; 
during  the  last  few  years  much  has  been  done,  and  much  more 
remains  to  be  done.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  there  were  but 
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three  or  four  varieties  of  Verbenas.  Tom  Thumbs  were  almost 
unknown,  and  bedding  Calceolarias  were  not  thought  of;  but 
now,  on  looking  over  a  nurseryman’s  list  of  bedding  plants  offered 
for  sale  I  notice  almost  500  Calceolarias,  Geraniums,  and  Verbenas 
enumerated  and  described  as  being  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
flower  garden.  But  as  no  amateur  who  has  but  a  small  plot  of 
ground  to  cultivate  can  grow  so  many  varieties,  and  as  many  new 
sorts  are  too  expensive  for  the  cottager  the  first  year,  the  object  of 
these  notes  is  to  select  a  few  out  of  the  many  brought  before  the 
public,  and  such  as  we  ourselves  have  proved  useful  in  producing 
an  unrivalled  blaze  of  beauty  throughout  the  summer  months. 

Foremost,  then,  among  bedding  plants  are  Geraniums  of  the 
Scarlet  class.  There  is  nothing  produces  a  more  dazzling  effect 
than  a  “  good  bed  of  Scarlets.”  Tom  Thumb  has  taken  the  lead 
in  this  tribe  for  a  long  time,  while  several  new  sorts  have 
threatened  to  consign  him  to  the  rubbish-heap ;  but  Tom  has 
long  remained  a  favourite  with  many.  There  is  one,  I  think, 
destined  to  place  Tom  in  the  background — that  is  the  Trentham 
Scarlet.  It  is  the  variety  the  most  extensively  used  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  what  is  generally  taken  by  a  superficial  ob¬ 
server  to  be  Tom  Thumb.  I  have  grown  the  Trentham  these  last 
two  years ;  and  each  spring  I  have  planted  one  bed  of  Tom  Thumb 
and  one  of  Trentham  Scarlet  in  juxtaposition;  and  after  ex¬ 
amining  each  bed  some  scores  of  times,  I  am  of  decided  opinion 
that  the  Trentham  Scarlet  is  the  most  compact  in  habit,  the 
most  brilliant  in  colour,  and  the  most  abundant  bloomer. 

Next  to  the  Scarlets  come  the  Rose-coloured  varieties.'  Of  these 
the  Trentham  Rose  stands  the  foremost.  Shrubland  Ret  is  l 
almost  of  the  same  shade  and  colour,  but  is  quite  of  different 
habit,  and  belongs  to  another  class.  In  highly  cultivated  soils 
the  latter  runs  too  much  to  foliage  and  is  very  sparing  of  bloom. 
The  only  way  I  have  found  it  to  succeed  well  is  by  either  planting 
it  in  poor,  shallow  soil,  or  plunging  it  in  the  pots. 

Of  Pink-flowered  Geraniums  Tom  Thumb's  Bride  is  the  best  I 
know.  It  is  far  superior  to  Lucia  rosea ,  as  it  us  not  so  rambling 
m  habit  and  a  more  abundant  bloomer.  This  variety  is  indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  flower  garden,  and,  viewed  at  a  distance,  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  most  charming  effect. 

White  Geraniums  are  a  class  in  which  there  is  great  room  for 
improvement.  Boule  de  Niege  is  the  best  I  have  grown,  and 
this  is  of  clumsy  stubby  growth,  rather  scarce  of  flowers,  and  at 
the  best  but  a  dull  dingy  colour. 

Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  both  pink  and  crimson,  are  useful  in  ■ 
the  flower  garden.  The  White  Ivy-leaf  is  apt  to  run  to  wood 
either  on  a  rich  soil  or  in  a  dripping  season.  The  Pink  and 
Crimson  are  invaluable,  not  only  planted  in  beds  en  masse,  but 
also  for  edgings  and  other  purposes.  The  best  way  I  have  found 
to  plant  the  Rink  and  Crimson  Ivy-leaf  has  been  to  plant  the 
Geraniums  in  circles  of  each  colour,  and  between  each  plant  to 
put  two  or  three  plants  of  Rhlox  Drummondi.  Let  each  be 
regularly  trained  down,  and  the  effect  will  be  very  striking. 

Variegated  Geraniums. — No  class  of  plants  has  improved  so 
much  these  last  few  years  as  variegated  Geraniums  ;  and  even 
these  last  two  years  there  have  been  several  varieties  sent  out, 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  prove  useful.  For  a  long  time 
Flower  of  the  Day  had  the  lead,  but  it  has  a  disagreeable  way  of 
curling  back  its  leaves  :  there  is  also  a  sulphur  tinge  produced  in 
the  leaves,  while  the  flowers  are  pale  in  colour  and  scantily  pro¬ 
duced.  Alma  comes  next  to  Flower  of  the  Day,  and  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction — it  is  a  decided  improvement  in  both  foliage 
and  bloom.  Mangles'  Variegated  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
either  to  make  a  bed  or  to  be  used  for  edging  round  a  bed  on 
turf.  Being  a  free  grower  it  soon  fills  its  allotted  space,  and 
looks  well  from  the  moment  it  is  planted,  and  neither  heavy  rains 
nor  hot  weather  deprives  it  of  its  beauty.  Brilliant  is  invaluable 
as  a  bedder.  In  the  more  northern  districts,  on  damp  soils,  it 
loses  its  variegated  foliage,  and  is  quite  as  green  as  Tom  Thumb ; 
but  in  the  more  southern  counties,  on  a  dryer  soil,  it  is  a  fine 
variegated  variety  of  good  habit,  and  producing  an  abundance  of 
deep  scarlet  flowers.  Brilliant  answers  well  either  in  a  bed 
edged  with  Bur  pie  King  Verbena  or  Blue  Lobelia ,  or  for  an 
inner  row  in  ribbon  planting.  Flower  of  the  Day  may  be  used 
the  same  way  as  Brilliant ;  and  I  think  in  ribbon  planting  it  is 
more  effective.  It  does  not  answer  well  for  an  edging  ;  but  on  a 
large  bed  with  Scarlets  in  the  centre,  then  a  ring  of  Flower  of  the 
Day,  finally  edged  with  Blue  Lobelia,  the  effect  is  good. 

Calceolarias. — The  summers  of  185V  and  1858  were  both 
trying  seasons  for  this  favourite  plant,  especially  in  very  dry 
soils,  and  it  was  almost  feared  we  should  be  obliged  to  extirpate 
it  lrom  the  flower  garden ;  but  the  present  season  it  has  fully 


proved  itself  to  be  free  from  any  constitutional  debility,  and  has 
been  equal  to  any  former  occasion.  Those  which  I  have  found  to 
fail  have  been  the  Kentish  Kero  and  Sultan.  Of  those  which 
have  proved  the  best  aud  longest  display  of  bloom  have  been 
Aurea  floribunda,  Integrifolia,  Sulphurea  splendens  and  Visco- 
sissima.  Amplexicaulis  is  very  good,  but  is  often  late  before  it 
comes  into  bloom. 

Verbenas. — This  useful  class  of  plants  presents  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  in  both  habit  and  colour.  Instead  of  the  catalogues  of 
nurserymen  presenting  us  with  three  or  four  sorts,  we  have  now 
as  many  hundreds,  and  these  all  described  as  being  distinct  in 
colour  and  habit.  Where  there  are  only  a  few  beds  to  plant, 
and  many  varieties  possessed,  any  attempt  to  arrange  the  colours 
is  useless.  When  the  varieties  are  of  the  same  habit  I  prefer  to 
plant  them  on  the  mixed  system.  These  last  three  years  I  have 
tried  them  both  mixed  and  of  the  same  variety ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Verbenas  judiciously  mixed  produce  the 
best  effect.  Last  year  I  grew  all  the  sorts  I  could  lay  hold  of : 
but  last  autumn,  when  making  cuttings  for  this  year’s  display, 
after  carefully  examining  each  sort,  I  reduced  them  to  fourteen  or 
sixteen  sorts ;  and  of  them  I  would  recommend  of  scarlets — 
Brilliant  de  Vaise,  Defiance,  Geant  des  Batailles,  Mrs.  Wood- 
roffe,  and  Lord  Raglan.  Of  Whites — Smith's  Queen  and  Mrs. 
Kolford.  Of  Rosy  purple — Victory.  Of  Pinks — Magnificent. 
And  of  Purples — Andre  and  Purple  King :  the  latter  is  by  far 
the  best. 

Petunias. — These,  generally,  have  been  good  this  season,  but 
I  think  not  quite  so  good  as  the  two  preceding  summers.  It 
often  happens  that  those  sorts  recommended  by  nurserymen  as 
being  worthy  of  cultivation  are  not  the  sorts  best  adapted  to 
make  a  grand  display  in  the  flower  garden,  as  many  of  the  double 
varieties  so  much  puffed  up  when  planted  out  produce  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  rank  foliage.  What  we  want  in  this  class,  is 
something  to  stand  the  sun  and  rain  and  produce  an  abundance 
of  bloom.  The  best  Petunia  I  know,  and  which  has  often  been 
highly  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Beaton,  and  deserves  all  that  has  been 
said  in  its  favour,  is  Magna  coccinea,  a  large  crimson  purple, 
producing  flowers  five  inches  across.  It  stands  the  sun  well,  and 
is  an  abundant  bloomer,  but  in  consequence  of  the  flowers  being 
so  large  they  are  spoiled  by  heavy  rains.  It  ought  to  be  in  every 
collection,  and  is  very  effective  in  beds. 

Phlox  Drummondi. — This  plant  is  not  well  adapted  for  a  bed 
j  by  itself;  it,  however,  comes  in  very  well  for  the  mixed  border, 
or  intermixed  with  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums  as  above  described. 

Alyssum  vabiegatum. — This  charming  plant  is,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  in  the  flower  garden. 
Nothing  can  be  more  effective  as  an  edging  round  a  bed  of  scarlet 
Geraniums  on  turf;  being  of  free  growing  habit  it  soon  fills  its 
i  allotted  space,  and  neither  sun  nor  rain  affects  it.  It  looks  well 
when  all  other  plants  fade,  and  remains  ornamental  until 
destroyed  by  frost. 

Ageratum. — This  is  a  valuable  bedder,  as  we  have  not  the 
same  colour  in  any  other  plant.  It  generally  produces  flowers 
abundantly  ;  but  with  me  these  last  two  years,  about  the  middle 
of  September,  its  foliage  has  turned  of  a  nasty  brown  colour, 
which  has  quite  spoiled  its  appearance.  The  variegated  variety 
promises  to  be  useful,  but  is  more  sparing  of  flower. 

Heliotropes.— These  are  unsuited,  in  my  opinion,  for  bedding 
out  in  the  flower  garden,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  any  decided 
colour.  It  may  be  used  for  pincushion-beds,  or  round  standard 
Roses.  It  is  generally  admired  by  ladies  from  the  delightful  odour 
it  exhales,  and  is  useful  for  bouquets. 

Lobelias. — These  low-growing  plants  are  exquisitely  beautiful 
for  small  beds,  or  for  edging  round  large  beds.  I  have  always 
found  the  old  Frinus  the  most  useful,  for  its  erect,  compact, 
free-blooming  habits  ;  but  there  is  a  new  sort  out  called  Spedosa. 
I  have  not  tested  it  by  the  side  of  Frinus ,  but,  from  what  I  have 
seen,  it  is  likely  to  prove  useful. 

TROPiEOLUM  LobbianumElegans.— This  dwarf-growing,  ever- 
blooming  plant  is  at  the  present  moment  producing  the  most 
gorgeous  display  of  bloom  that  can  be  conceived.  It  stands  alike 
both  sun  and  rain,  and  is  a  mass  of  bloom  from  the  moment  it  is 
planted  to  the  time  it  is  destroyed  by  frost.  In  order  to  keep  it 
in  a  healthy  state  it  ought  to  have  the  seeds  picked  off :  but  it 
does  not  come  true  from  seeds.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  always 
propagated  from  cuttings.  Much  has  been  written  in  its  favour 
in  the  pages  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  but  no  encomium 
bestowed  upon  it  is  greater  than  it  deserves.  I  shall,  therefore, 
conclude  these  rambling  notes  by  pronouncing  it  one  of  the  very 
best  bedding  plants  we  possess. — Quintin Read,  Gravesend,  Kent. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

NOVEMBER  9TH. 

This  was  a  large  show  for  a  Lord  Mayor’s  day,  and 
for  so  early  a  period  to  see  the  full  force  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  Nine  years  out  of  ten  it  is  on  to  the  20th  of 
the  month  before  the  conservatories  in  the  country  are  in 
full  blaze  with  Chrysanthemums  ;  and  this  year  they  are 
later  than  usual  about  London.  What  the  country  party, 
therefore,  will  learn  most  from  this  report  is  the  names  of 
the  best  earliest  kinds  to  push  on  for  the  first  filling  up 
in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

_  The  way  to  push  them  is  to  have  these,  the  earliest 
kinds,  potted  for  the  last  time  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  the  late  kinds ;  and  that  involves  the  last 
stopping  also  to  be  seen  to  as  much  in  advance  of  the 
later  sorts. 

The  newest  feature  in  their  culture,  and  showing:  off 
at  this  Exhibition,  was  the  abundance  of  standard  Pom- 
pones,  and  a  very  fair  beginning  of  the  standarding  of  the 
tall  old  kinds.  They  are  indispensable  in  showing  off 
large,  collections  of  any  kinds  of  flowering  plants,  save 
Orchids.  But  why  not  have  standard  Orchids  as  well 
as  standard  Chrysanthemums  ?  Surely  they  could  be 
grafted  on  purpose ;  while  all  the  Pompones  and  their 
allies  need  merely  be  disbudded  at  the  first  making  of  the 
cuttings,  and  the  process  continued  up  to  half-standard 
lengths  of  thirty  inches  or  thereabouts  to  upwards  of 
three  feet  for  full  standards.  The  half-standard  for  most 
of  the  Pompones,  and  the  full-measure  height  for  the 
older  and  large  kinds.  Then  half  the  world  need  be  told 
that  standards  in  this  family  will  live  and  grow,  increase 
in  size  and  substance,  just  as  long  and  as  much  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  standard  and  half-standard  Roses.  The  oldest 
standard  Rose  in  this  country  is  now  not  more  in  years 
than  the  first  Chrysanthemum  that  was  introduced  might 
be  if  it  had  been  then  made  into  a  standard.  But  the 
oldest  Chrysanthemum  standard  I  know  of  is  not  yet 
over  seven  years  of  age,  nor  yet  much  stouter  than  a  fair 
walking-stick :  the  wood  of  it,  however,  is  hard  enough 
to  make  a  handle  to  a  pruning-knife ;  and  it  is  grafted 
with  different  kinds,  to  finish  up  and  prove  the  value  of 
an  experiment  which  was  suggested  by  the  late  Lady 
Gordon  Cumming  to  her  gardener,  Mr.  Temple,  in  1825, 
when  I  was  a  lad  learning  crossing  under  them.  The 
two  were  then  about  the  best  scientific  and  practical 
hands  in  these  parts  ;  and  I  warrant  the  second  half  of 
the  experiment  is  in  the  best  practical  hands  in  England. 
The  story  was  told  and  the  form  was  suggested  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener  some  six  or  seven  years  back  ;  and  if 
I  live  till  the  practice  is  determined  one  way  or  other,  it 
shall  not  be  fly-flapped  or  be  put  .under  a  bushel — but  I 
have  neither  hand  nor  foot  in  that  experiment  myself. 
But  now,  seeing  that  Mr.  Eyles  and  his  employers  have 
wisely  undertaken  to  encourage  the  culture  of  standard 
Chrysanthemums,  I  felt  that  a  new  duty  was  thus  thrust 
upon  your  humble  servant  in  anticipation  of  “Answers 
to  Correspondents.”  The  first  batch  of  letters  to  our 
office,  162,  Eleet  Street,  London,  after  reading  about  this 
Show,  would  be  full  of  blooms — no,  not  blooms,  but 
questions  as  to  how  and  in  what  way  standards  are  so 
made  P  what  the  best  sorts  for  the  purpose  ?  will  they  be 
in  the  fashion  ?  your  own  ideas  of  them  P  and  all  about 
them,  and  so  forth. 

Well,  any  dress  that  was  common  in  1825  is  now  quite 
just  and  lawful  for  introduction  as  a  new  fashion.  To 
dress  flowers  differs  nothing  from  dressing  in  the  fashion  ; 
and  this  flower  is  made,  as  it  were,  on  purpose  for  dressing 
—it  has  been  dressed  in  the  highest  style  ever  since  it 
came  in  fashion.  There  need  be  no  queries,  therefore,  on 
that  score.  And  as  to  the  ideas  of  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener  on  fancy  standards  of  all  kinds,  in  doors  and  out, 
why,  from  its  very  birth  it  was  the  very  aim  it  was 
pointing  to.  Moreover,  the  downfall  of  the  Chiswick 
Gardens  began  the  slide  that  very  day  on  which  the 


Doctor  ran  all  over  the  Garden  after  Mr.  Appleby,  to 
give  it  him  for  showing  his  maiden  standards  of  Deutzia 
gracilis — his  “flyflappers”  were  the  scientifics  on  that 
j  memorable  occasion :  therefore  nothing  is  to  be  feared 
from  that  quarter.  Besides,  all  the  great  people,  and 
more  especially  the  ladies,  delight  in  fancy  standards  to 
take  off  the  sameness  of  the  surface  of  their  conser- 
i  vatories. 

All  that  being  settled,  the  next  step  is  about  the  best 
kinds  for  standards  ;  and  here  it  is  an  easy  rise  of  six 
inches,  or  less,  or  more,  to  suit  all  ages,  and  lengths  of 
legs  and  purses.  The  reason  why  one  kind  is  better  for 
a  standard  than  another  will  be  found  in  the  habits  of 
the  kinds.  Those  with  long  and  loose  branches  are  not 
good  for  standards.  Those  with  weak,  slender  shoots, 
and  such  as  have  the  side-branches  of  strong  leaders  not 
up  to  a  proportionate  strength,  and  all  straggling  growers 
must  be  avoided,  except  by  those  who  take  such  delight 
to  spend  days  and  weeks  on  the  training  and  on  the 
moulding  of  their  plants,  as  the  Chinese  take  in  tor¬ 
turing  their  women  to  improve  the  shape  of  their  feet 
to  their  own  standard  of  beauty.  There  is  not  one  far¬ 
thing’s  worth  of  difference  between  the  training  of  a 
Chinese  woman  and  the  training  of  a  Chinese  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  for  both  are  equally  admired  by  those  who  do 
the  work  ;  and  if  we  work  so  many  of  ours  into  half  and  full 
standards,  have  we  not  just  the  same  right  to  enjoy  our 
labours,  and  to  admire  them,  without  being  called  over 
the  coals  by  any  one  ?  Of  course  we  have  ;  and  the  Pom¬ 
pones  being  more  stiff,  more  branchy,  and  less  given  to  a 
rambling  style  of  growth,  must  be  the  first  to  try  our 
hands  on.  After  them,  we  shall  select  the  nearest  to 
them  in  habit,  with  the  best  flowers  and  best  colours 
from  among  the  large  kinds  ;  and  if  we  do  them  well  or 
middling,  there  is  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  to  take  us  in 
hand,  and  be  our  pattern  and  our  guide  till  we  are  able  to 
excel,  and  win  the  prizes. 

Almost  all  Pompones  can  be  trained  into  standards, 
but  the  following  are  the  easiest  to  do,  and  the  best 
looking  when  done — Andromeda,  Miss  Talfourd,  Adonis, 
Her  rot,  Bijou  de  V  llorticulteur,  liurejlet,  Selene,  Escar- 
boucle,  Mustapka ,  Bob,  Brilliant,  Bequiqui,  Trophe,  Cedo 
Nulli,  Mr.  Astie,  and  Bresident  Morel.  And  the  best  of 
the  large  Chrysanthemums,  for  making  standards  of,  are 
—  Chevalier  jDumege,  the  brightest  yellow  and  the  best 
habit,  for  a  standard,  of  all  the  family  ;  Julia  Largravare, 
quite  new,  and  velvety  crimson ;  Cassandra,  a  pure 
white,  very  early,  and  a  profuse  bloomer;  Sulphur ea 
superba ;  Albin,  the  great  favourite  dark  violet  kind ; 
Gassy,  with  its  orange  and  rose ;  Trilby,  with  its  pudi- 
bundus  blushes  of  maiden  purity  ;  and  Glucic,  with  its 
immense  golden  turbans  of  tasselled  petals.  A  short 
list,  certainly,  but  a  sweet  and  practically  scientific  one, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  ripest  practice  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  Show. 

I  never  could  see  any  use  in  going  to  a  show,  and  then 
sitting  down  and  writing  to  one’s  friends  that  so  many 
things  were  shown  in  so  many  ways.  Without  going  the 
length  of  value  for  value,  I  like  to  have  something  of 
some  value  for  my  money,  to  learn  at  shows,  and  to  teach 
what  I  have  been  taught,  and  what  has  fallen  to  my  net 
:  by  rod,  hook  or  crook,  and  by  hearsay. 

Well,  then,  this  was  a  most  suggestive  Show;  people 
who  were  loggerheaded  last  year  were  then  in  the  best 
of  feather ;  bygones  were  bygones,  for  the  use  of  the 
great  family.  There  was  also  a  considerable  deal  of 
more  polish,  more  taste,  and  better  spelling  than  formerly ; 
and,  best  of  all,  there  was  no  trick  upon  travellers  at¬ 
tempted,  as  far  as  I  could  judge.  General  Havelock 
being  used  as  a  new  name  to  an  old  kind,  and  three  or 
four  hitches  in  the  foreign  spelling,  were  frills  to  what 
used  to  be  heavy  borders.  Madam  Mellez  for  Miellez, 
Marshal  for  Marechal,  and  a  few  others  of  that  stamp; 
but  some  of  our  best  Rose  growers  often  make  such 
lapses.  Just  look  at  how  they  spell  the  Barons  and  their 
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Avives  before  you  cast  blame  on  tbe  genders  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  growers. 

The  best  collection  of  trained  Pompones,  six  in  number, 
was  from  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  E.  Beck,  Esq.,  as 
usual,  and  they  certainly  were  most  magnificently  done, 
and  no  mistake.  They  were  over  four  feet  across,  every 
one  of  them,  and  as  flat  on  the  surface  as  a  dining-table, 
and  in  one  sheet  of  even-surface  bloom,  and  very  Avell  set 
for  effect.  Indeed,  all  the  pot  plants  are  now  set  far 
better  than  Avas  lately  the  case ;  but  the  setting  of  cut 
flowers,  in  all  branches  of  floristry,  set  the  rides  for 
effect  at  utter  defiance.  The  kinds  were — Bob ,  Cedo 
Nulli,  Helene,  Ste.  Thais,  Durejlet,  and  General  Can- 
robert.  Also,  single  specimens  of  Helene,  Cedo  Nulli, 
and  Aurora  Borealis,  which  had  first  prizes  each,  and 
richly  deserved  them. 

The  second-prize  collection  was  from  Mr.  Ward,  gar¬ 
dener  to  W.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Tottenham  Green,  and  they 
Avere  neck  and  neck  with  the  first,  and,  of  course,  the 
first  had  the  longest  neck,  and  won  the  day.  Mr.  Ward 
had  Cedo  Nulli,  Mustapha,  Trophe,  Eequiqui,  General 
Canrobert,  and  Durejlet.  The  latter  was  longer  open 
than  Mr.  Wiggins’s  Durejlet,  and  all  the  gayer  for  that. 
This  lot  was  admirably  well  set ;  for  it  is  very  difficult  to 
set  these  and  Pelargoniums  off  on  two  or  three  stages 
one  above  the  other. 

A  third  prize  to  Mr.  Candy,  gardener  to  E.  Saunder- 
son,  Esq.,  Wimbledon  Park.  These  also  were  of  enor¬ 
mous  size,  and  splendidly  trained.  Bob,  Brilliant, 
Helene,  Cedo  Nulli,  and  Eequiqui  were  magnificent. 

Over  and  above  these  there  were  from  twenty  to  thirty 
yards  of  other  flat-trained  Pompones,  the  larger  number 
of  which  were  the  property  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Com¬ 
pany.  But  it  is  just  “love’s  labour  lost  ”  for  the  Company 
to  train  doAvn  squat  plants  at  all ;  there  is  nothing  to 
learn  on  that  plan,  or  to  teach  either,  which  may  not  be 
learned  better  from  such  scientific  hands  as  are  at  the 
work  already.  The  collections  of  the  Crystal  Palace  ran 
over  three  hundred  feet,  or  more,  of  triple  stages,  and 
at  every  length  of  ten  feet,  in  the  centre  row,  stood  up  a 
standard  plant.  The  surface  below  the  standards  being 
of  large  kinds  and  Pompones  mixed,  and  on  moderate 
plants  partially  trained,  as  for  a  country  conservatory. 
The  whole  effect  Avas  grand,  novel,  and  picturesque.  There 
were  also  some  few  pyramids  in  their  training,  and  there 
was  a  perfect  pyramid  of  Cedo  Nulli,  from  three  to  four  feet 
high,  and  under  two  feet  across  the  bottom  on  the  top  of 
the  pot,  from  Mr.  W.  Morgan,  Lincolns-in-Fields,  in  the 
heart  of  London,  which  had,  and  deserved,  a  first  prize. 
Mr.  Morgan  had  also  an  elegant  match  pair  of  standards 
of  Vesta. 

For  single  specimens  of  Pompones  in  eight-inch  pots 
Mr.  Shrimpton,  gardener  to  J.  Doxat,  Esq.,  had  the  first 
prize  with  a  Cedo  Nulli.  Mr.  George,  Hope  Lane,  had  a 
first  prize  for  a  single  specimen  of  Christine,  a  fine  bush ; 
he  had  also  a  second  prize  in  six  large  kinds  in  eleven- 
inch  pots,  Mr.  Oubridge  being  first  in  that  class :  the 
latter  had  Dejiance,  Progne  (fine  crimson),  Christine, 
Pilot,  Vesta,  and  Annie  Salter.  Mr.  George  had  Queen  of 
England,  Aregina,  Plutus,  Annie  Salter,  Madam  Camer- 
son,  and  Christine.  Mr.  Hatch,  gardener  to  P.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  Stoke  Newington,  had  a  third  prize  with  Chevalier 
Dumege,  Madam  Camerson,  Insigne  (not  .Havelock), 
Christine,  Annie  Salter,  and  another. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Shacklewell,  in  the  nursery  class,  com¬ 
peted  here  Avith  Mr.  Merry,  up  at  Stamford  Hill ;  a  good 
race  in  a  good  cause.  Mr.  Merry  was  the  second  best 
lawyer  on  my  side  when  they  had  the  row  about  “  that 
ther  gent”  long  ago.  Mr.  Forsyth  first  with  Annie 
Salter,  Defiance,  Pilot,  Vesta,  Auguste  Mie,  and  some 
French  general.  Mr.  Merry — Voltaire,  Chevalier  Du¬ 
mege,  Christine,  and  Beaute  du  Nord,  a  half-large  dark- 
red  kind ;  and  a  fourth  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Bennet, 
of  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  for  another  six,  which  were  too 
long  in  the  legs  for  the  present  day.  But  Mr.  Oubridge 


and  Mr.  Ward  had  a  second  and  third  prize  for  a  single 
Phidias  and  a  single  Pilot,  as  fine  specimens  of  skill  in 
growing. 

But  the  grand  battle  was  with  the  cut  flowers,  in  the 
highest  style  of  size,  growth,  and  dressing.  The  day 
opened  with  24-pounders  ;  and  Arthur  Wortley,  Esq.,  of 
Stoke  Newington,  pounded  away  with  his  twenty -four 
“  cuts  ”  as  if  at  the  rifle-ground  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden.  Beautiful  they  were  indeed,  and  so  were  most 
of  them.  He  and  they  had  them  in  three  rows.  Now 
mark  these  as  the  best  of  all  for  cut  blooms,  as  the  New- 
ingtonians  beat  the  globe  in  that  race.  He  began  with 
Dupont  de  V Eure,  Plutus,  Themis,  Aristee,  Defiance, 
Alfred  Salter,  Hermione,  Pio  Nono,  Queen  of  England, 
Madame  Andry,  Glory  (a  fine  new  one),  Marechal  Duroc, 
(ditto),  Nonpareil,  Curtius  Quintus,  Aimee  Feriere, 
Christophe  Colomb,  Yellow  Eormosum,  Arc  cn  del.  Princess 
Maria,  Eormosum,  General  Negrier,  Lysias,  and  Goliath, 
the  largest  of  all  the  whites. 

The  second  prize  for  twenty-four  was  well  and  ably  con¬ 
tested  by  E.  Saunderson,  Esq.,  .Regent's  Park,  who  began 
with  Madame  Miellez,  and  went  on  Avith  Arc  en  del, 
Beauty,  Pio  Nono,  Plutus,  Madame  Le  Bois,  Campestronii, 
Christophe  Colomb,  Themis,  Dupont  de  V Eure,  Trilby,  Miss 
Kate,  Lysias,  Nonpareil,  Insigne,  Ge?n,  Aregina,  Anaxo, 
Madame  Andry,  Cassy,  Hermione,  Goliath,  and  Eaymond. 
Mr.  Oubridge  and  Mr.  Ward  were  third  and  fourtn. 

Among  the  nurserymen,  Mr.  Bird  was  triumphantly 
first ;  Mr.  Merry  up  after  him  ;  then  Mr.  Wilkinson  and 
Mr.  Forsyth ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  give  the  names  from 
Mr.  Bird,  he  being  the  great  bird  of  J ove  in  that  line  in  the 
east.  He  had  Princess  Maria,  Pictorum  Boseum,  BeaiUy, 
Themis,  Aregina,  Novelty,  Anaxo,  Nonpareil,  Mad,ame 
Andry,  Plutas,  Christophe  Colomb,  Virgil,  Marechal 
Duroc,  Hermione,  Eaymond,  Goliath,  Formosa,  Duke, 
Yellow  Formosa,  Pio  Nono,  Yellow  Perfection,  Albin, 
Trilby,  and  Dupont  de  V Eure ;  and  in  another  place 
he  set  up  a  gratuitous  contribution,  ten  yards  long  and 
about  eighteen  inches  wide,  in  capital  letters  made 
of  large  Chrysanthemums  in  cut  blooms.  The  same 
letters  were  also  put  down  in  chalk— God  Protect  the 
Slaate — the  best  telling  thing  I  ever  saw  against  the  way 
florists  persist  in  placing  cut  blooms  against  the  rules  of 
effect.  He  also  had  collections  of  Themis,  Nonpareil,  and 
Plutus;  also  smaller  collections  of  mixed  kinds,  and  a 
bunch  of  single  shoots,  or  tops  of  Avhole  plants,  Avith  one 
bloom  on  each,  to  show  how  large  the  flowers  come  when 
one  only  is  allowed.  Just  in  the  opposite  way,  two 
plants  from  Mr.  Hatch,  gardener  to  P.  Johnson,  Esq., 
Stoke  Newington,  were  to  show  how  large  the  plants 
may  be  grown,  and  how  many  hundreds  of  bloom  each 
will  carry.  One  plant  of  Adonis  was  six  feet  by  eight  feet, 
and  one  of  Christine  was  little  less  ;  and  both  had  first 
prizes.  Mr.  Hatch  wras  well  up  in  other  steps  lower  down. 

In  the  class  of  twelve  cut  blooms,  Mr.  Saunderson 
was  first ;  Mr.  Oubridge  second;  Mr.  Arthur  Wortley 
third;  and  Mr.  Saunderson  fourth;  and  in  sixes,  Mr. 
Saunderson  was  first  and  fourth;  Mr.  Arthur  Wortley 
second  ;  Mr.  George  third ;  and  an  extra  to  Mr.  Monk, 
gardener  to  J.  Heath,  Esq.,  Balham  Hill. 

Mr.  Salter  exhibited  “  seedlings  and  other  new  kinds, 
raised  by  Mr.  Clark,  natural  flowers,  not  dressed.”  Four 
or  five  of  these  kinds  were  raised  by  Mr.  Clark.  They  were 
named  Alarm,  General  Hardinge,  Favourite,  Wonder¬ 
ful,  the  best  crimson  yet  raised;  Belmont  and  Arthur 
Wortley,  a  globular  bronze ;  Bouquet  des  Fleurs,  a  large, 
flat,  Indian-red,  tipped  with  gold ;  Emperor,  a  large, 
Anemone,  lilac-blush  ;  and  Mrs.  W.  Holborn,  named  after 
“  Annie  Salter,”  who  has  just  changed  her  name  in  matri¬ 
monial  alliance  with  the  lucky  W.  Holborn,  Esq.  This 
is  a  white,  incurved  flower  of  great  beauty. 

In  new  Pompones,  Mr.  Salter  exhibited  Christiana, 
Augusta,  Miranda,  Destruction,  Snow  Flake,  Emily,  and 
Zara,  kinds  which  I  must  examine  some  day. 

There  was  a  fine  collection  of  t\venty-four  kinds  of 
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Pompones,  in  cut  tranches,  from  Mr.  George,  Hanger 
Lane,  Stamford  Hill.  They  were  not  named,  but  the 
more  popular  sorts  were  conspicuous  among  them,  such 
as  Bob,  Brilliant,  Ste.  Thais,  Alexander  Bell,  Helene, 
Bijou  de  V Ilorticulteur,  Trophe,  Requiqui,  Cedo  Nulli, 
and  so  forth. 

Many  other  collections  made  up  the  grand  show,  at 
which  all  parties  seemed  well  pleased ;  and  there  was  a 
design  for  a  Pompon  e-bed  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
transept,  with  which  I  was  particularly  taken  on  account 
of  the  artistic  style  of  getting  the  colours  into  the  best 
effect,  and  to  show  the  way  of  grouping  round-headed 
plants  in  the  “natural  way  ”  with  standards,  in  a  richly 
artistic  basket  without  a  bottom.  That  was  the  best 
thing  that  has  yet  been  done  in  the  Pompones,  and  the 
credit  of  it  belongs  to  the  Crystal  Palace  people.  The 
basket  was  eight  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  high  handle 
bound  round  with  cable,  and  covered  with  Ivy,  had  the 
times  permitted ;  in  the  very  centre  stood  a  standard  of 
Aigle  d’  Or,  and  round  it,  but  not  near  it,  a  match  pair  of 
Brilliant,  in  standards,  and  another  match  pair  of  Bob, 
President  Decaisne  (dwarf),  in  the  centre;  under,  Aigle 
d'  Or,  and  rounded  with  the  next  shade  of  light  pink, 
after  Madame  Rousselon,  but  not  her  madamship ;  and 
outside  a  broad  band  of  yellow  slightly  bronzed — a  trick 
which  improves  all  yellow  Calceolaria-beds.  The  clear 
yellow  was  of  Aigle  d'  Or  and  Brin  Drin,  and  the  bronze 
from  the  tipped  variety  of  Sacramento.  These  are  the 
things  to  pay  one  for  going  to  such  exhibitions.  Anything 
new  in  good  taste  is  sure  to  tell  on  the  visitors  in  the 
long  run. 

In  the  afternoon  I  took  a  run  all  over  the  garden  to  see 
what  the  frost  had  done,  and  I  did  not  see  a  leaf  hurt. 
Yeronica  speciosa,  in  full  bloom  all  over  the  borders,  up 
and  down;  and  salic  folia  in  thousands  of  bloom-buds, — 
both  apparently  established  as  hardy  evergreens  there. 
Swans  and  ducks  were  on  the  great  lakes,  and  sharp¬ 
shooters  were  at  their  rifles  in  their  practising-ground, 
firing  away  at  three-halfpence  per  shot,  per  long  range, 
and  in  proportion  for  shorter  distances.  The  lakes  round 
the  beasts  before  the  flood  were  alive  with  white  ducks, 
and  happy  children  feeding  them  and  making  them  run 
with  all  their  might  to  catch  plum  cakes  and  biscuits — 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  ducks  galloping.  D.  Beaton. 


VARIETIES. 

Arctic  Ocean — The  principal  production  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
has  been  the  whale.  This  valuable  fish  abounds  chiefly  where 
the  current  is  strongest — near  the  respective  confluences,  as  it 
were,  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  with  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
The  whale-fisheries  on  the  west  of  Spitsbergen,  and  on  both  sides 
of  Greenland,  scarcely  need  to  be  mentioned  further.  But  it 
may  not  be  generally  known,  that,  according  to  official  returns  as 
quoted  by  Admiral  Eeechey,  the  Americans  had,  in  two  years, 
drawn  more  than  8,000,000  of  dollars,  or  upwards  of  £1,600,000 
sterling,  from  the  whale-fishery  of  Behring  Strait  alone.  On  the 
side  of  East  Siberia,  however,  the  Arctic  Ocean  produces  a  more 
remarkable  article  of  traffic.  Here  are  found,  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  the  bones  of  the  mammoth.  Spring  after  spring,  the 
alluvial  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  crumbling  under  the  thaw, 
give  up,  as  it  were,  their  dead ;  while  the  islands  lying  off  the 
Yana,  and  even  the  depths  of  the  sea  itself,  literally  teem  with 
these  mysterious  memorials  of  antiquity.  The  American  half  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  if  it  cannot  boast  of  fossil  ivory,  presents 
something  still  more  difficult  perhaps  to  be  explained.  In  lat. 
74°  25',  and  lat.  76°  15'  respectively,  Captain  M'Clure  and 
Lieutenant  Mecham  discovered  large  deposits  of  trees,  apparently 
indigenous,  of  considerable  size.  Writing  of  Banks’  Island, 
M‘ Cl u re  has  the  following  passages  :  ‘Front  the  summit  of  these 
hills,  which  are  300  feet  high,  to  their  base,  abundance  of  wood 
is  to  be  found,  and  in  many  places  layers  of  trees  are  visible, 
some  protruding  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  so  firm  that  several 
people  may  jump  on  them  without  their  breaking:  the  largest 
trunk  yet  found  measured  one  foot  seven  inches  in  diameter  — 
equivalent  in  girth  to  about  five  feet.  Again,  ‘  I  entered  a  ravine 
some  miles  inland,  and  found  the  north  side  of  it,  for  a  depth  of 


forty  feet,  composed  of  one  mass  of  wood.  Some  of  it  was 
petrefied,  the  remainder  very  rotten,  and  worthless  even  for 
burning.’  Writing  of  Prince  Patrick  Island,  Mecham  has  the 
following  passage :  ‘  Discovered  buried  in  the  east  bank  of  the 
ravine,  and  protruding  about  eight  feet,  a  tree  of  considerable 
size.  During  the  afternoon  I  found  several  others  of  a  similar 
kind  :  circumference  of  first  and  second  tree  seen,  three  feet ;  of 
another,  two  feet  ten  inches.  From  the  perfect  state  of  the 
bark,  and  the  distance  of  the  trees  from  the  sea,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  they  grew  originally  in  this  country.  I  sawed 
one  through :  it  appeared  very  close-grained,  and  was  so  im¬ 
mensely  heavy  that  we  could  carry  but  little  of  it  away.’ — 
{Chambers' s  Encyclop a dia. ) 

African  Snakes. — While  at  tea  the  conversation  turned  upon 
snakes,  and  our  friends  told  us  they  were  very  numerous ;  that 
recently  the  wife  of  one  of  the  people,  awaking  in  the  night,  felt 
something  on  her  arm,  which  she  took  hold  of,  thinking  it  was 
the  infant  who  slept  in  the  same  bed,  but  found  it  was  a  large 
snake,  which  had  crept  between  her  and  the  child.  It  bit  her 
thumb,  but  the  bite  did  not  prove  poisonous.  They  also  con¬ 
firmed  the  opinion  that  the  bones  of  certain  snakes  are  poisonous  ; 
stating  that,  during  the  late  war,  a  Eingoe  when  on  patrol  trod 
on  the  bones  of  a  serpent,  and  was  pierced  in  the  foot.  His  foot 
swelled,  then  his  leg,  and  afterwards  his  whole  body,  and  he  died 
in  two  months.  In  this  case  the  wound  might  have  been  in¬ 
flicted  by  a  living  snake,  but  the  general  opinion  is  as  above 
stated.  In  a  country  abounding,  as  Africa  does,  with  serpents, 
I  expected  to  hear  many  anecdotes  respecting  them  ;  and  con¬ 
versing  on  one  occasion  with  Mr.  Pullen,  a  farmer  who  has  lived 
many  years  in  the  country,  and  seems  to  have  paid  rather  more 
than  usual  attention  to  this  species  of  reptile,  he  said  he  once  saw 
a  mouse  running  in  a  field,  and  that,  coming  in  sight  of  a  snake, 
though  at  a  considerable  distance,  it  instantly  stopped.  The 
snake  fixed  its  eye  on  the  mouse,  which  then  crept  slowly 
towards  the  snake,  and,  as  it  approached  nearer,  trembled  and 
shrieked  most  piteously,  but  still  kept  aproaching  until  quite 
close,  when  it  seemed  to  become  prostrate,  and  the  snake  then 
devoured  it.  On  another  occasion  he  had  watched  a  snake 
capture  a  mouse  in  the  same  manner  ;  but,  as  it  was  retreating, 
he  followed,  and  struck  it  on  the  back  with  a  stick,  when  it 
opened  its  mouth,  and  the  mouse,  escaping,  ran  for  some  distance, 
then  fell  down,  but  after  a  minute  recovered  and  ran  away. 
Another  time  he  said  he  watched  a  snake  in  the  water  which  had 
fixed  its  eye  upon  a  frog  sitting  amongst  the  grass  on  the  bank. 
The  frog,  though  greatly  alarmed,  seemed  unable  to  stir,  until 
Mr.  Pullen  gradually  pushed  a  rush  growing  near,  so  that  it 
intervened  between  the  eye  of  the  snake  and  its  intended  victim, 
when  the  frog,  as  if  suddenly  liberated,  darted  away.  Mr.  Pullen’s 
ideas  were  in  accordance  with  the  popular  notion  that  the  snake 
has  the  power  of  exercising  some  mesmeric  or  other  influence 
through  the  steady  fixing  of  its  eye,  and  that  whatever  intercepts 
this  gaze  breaks,  as  it  were,  the  charm,  and  sets  the  prisoner  free. 
— {Ellis's  Madagascar.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mushroom-bed  (A.  K.). —  You  may  commence  forcing  now  in  your 
frame,  especially  if  you  can  construct  the  bed  under  a  shed. 

Asparagus-bed  (0.  G.  Read).  — Your  Asparagus-bed  having  sunk  down 
to  the  level  of  the  path  is  no  misfortune  ;  and  if  it  sink  down  below  the 
path  all  the  better,  for  it  will  he  a  basin  which  you  can  fill  with  house 
sewage,  or  other  liquid  manure— the  best  of  applications  to  Asparagus. 
Salt  is  not  indispensable  for  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable ;  and  as  your 
soil  is  clayey,  we  would  not  apply  it,  except  dissolved  in  the  liquid  manure. 
Salt  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  clay  soil  does  cause  it  to  cake. 

Stove  for  Small  Greenhouse  (A.  R.).  —  No  stove,  nor  any  kind  of 
fuel,  without  a  tube  to  carry  off  the  smoke  or  fumes  is  admissible  among 
plants.  See  the  subject  fully  discussed  in  our  No.  522. 

Skeleton  Hotbed  Frame  [A  Subscriber).  —  Covered  with  water-proof 
felt  it  will  do  to  force  Mushrooms  tinder. 

Brown  Blotches  on  Camellia  Leaves  ( A  Constant  Reader).— There 
are  several  causes  that  will  produce  such  spots,  increasing  in  size,  on 
Camellia  leaves.  If  the  plants  stood  in  a  house  with  an  iron  roof,  and  that 
roof  has  rusted,  and  the  rust  along  with  condensed  drops  of  water  fell  on 
the  leaves,  and  remained  some  time  there,  and  more  especially  if  the  sun 
shone  bright  before  the  moisture  was  evaporated.  Again,  if  there  were 
spots  on  the  glass,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  sun’s  rays  upon  parts  of  the 
foliage.  In  such  a  case,  spots  will  be  burned  on  hard,  leathery  leaves  like 
those  of  the  Camellia,  when  more  flimsy  leaves  would  escape.  Again,  if 
the  house  is  kept  so  long  shut  in  the  morning  that  the  sun  heats  power¬ 
fully'  upon  it  before  the  leaves  are  dry,  the  moisture  in  the  house  and  on 
the  leaves  together  produces  scalding.  We  think  yours  have  been  done 
by  bad  glass,  or  iron  droppings.  We  are  glad  the  plants  are  full  of  blos¬ 
soms,  and  you  must  just  make  the  most  of  them.  No  appliance  will  ever 
succeed  in  restoring  to  green  vigour  the  leaves  thus  affected.  They  will 
all  fall  during  the  winter  and  spring.  At  least,  they  will  do  so  when  you 
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put  the  plants  into  a  close,  moist  atmosphere  for  a  short  time  after  the 
blossoms  are  gone,  to  encourage  fresh  growth.  The  young  foliage  made 
under  such  circumstances,  and  free  from  the  mischances  alluded  to  above, 
will  come  green  and  luxuriant,  and  free  from  spots.  Where  there  is 
danger,  or  the  least  likelihood  to  be  scorched  in  April  or  May,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  shade  the  glass. 

Notes  for  A.  B.  C. — Caphcea  strigilosa  is  one  degree  less  hardy 
than  common  Fuchsias,  and  one  of  the  easiest  plants  in  the  world  to 
manage  like  a  Fuchsia,  for  beds,  and  to  winter  half  dry.  All  true 
Achimenes  die  down  in  the  autumn,  like  yours,  and  like  Tulips  in  May 
and  June;  but  the  “roots”  or  bulbs  never  die  in  the  autumn,  only  in 
winter,  from  damp  or  too  much  cold,  or  from  not  being  ripe.  Any  good- 
sized  ripe  tuber,  or  bulb,  or  “root,”  of  an  Achimenes  will  live  all  the 
winter  in  the  small  ball  of  earth  it  grew  in,  if  the  place  is  quite  dry,  and 
no  colder  than  40°.  All  these  failures  come  from  half-ripe  roots,  and  from 
half-starved  and  badly-managed  plants  grown  in  too  low  an  atmosphere 
and  too.  late  in  the  spring.  To  keep  greenhouse  plants  at  60°  in  winter 
is  sheer  folly,  even  with  all  the  air  the  winds  can  blow  ;  at  50“  it  would  be 
only  madness  ;  and  at  45°  verging  upon  daft.  No  wonder  your  Achimenes 
go  wrong.  A  healthy  Daphne,  and  a  well-managed  Camellia,  will  take  no 
harm  from  cutting  off  short  sprig3,  or  pieces  of  the  branches  with  the 
flowers ;  but  if  either  of  them  are  badly  off  at  the  roots,  not  one  particle 
of  the  wood  must  be  taken  with  the  flowers.  Then  the  flowers  must  be 
tied  upon  skewers,  as  they  do  them  in  Covent  Garden.  Your  Daphnes 
and  Camellias  should  not  be  over  40°,  and  seldom  that,  in  winter,  till  they 
recover.  You  must  shake  most  of  the  present  soil  from  the  roots  in 
March,  and  put  them  into  smaller  pots,  and  in  fresh  loamy  soil,  with  a 
little  peat  and  sand.  Some  of  your  pots  must  be  twice  too  big  for  the 
roots  of  your  plants.  The  cheapest  and  best  French  and  Fancy  Gera¬ 
niums  we  give  several  lists  of  every  season,  as  regular  as  the  sun  comes 
round,  from  the  public  exhibitions  of  them.  The  best  variegated  bed¬ 
ding  Geraniums  for  you  are  —  Flower  of  the  Day,  Brilliant,  Alma, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  and  Mrs.  Lenox. 

Baric -bed  (A.  <?.). — If  for  merely  plunging  pots,  in  eighteen  inches  are 
enough  ;  if  for  giving  heat  by  fermentation,  three  feet  are  not  too  much. 

Trop.lolum  Jarrattii  and  Tropjeolum  tricolor  grandiflorum  {B.  11.). 
— Treat  them  exactly  alike.  Pot  the  bulbs  every  year  in  the  last  week  of 
September,  and  let  them  go  dry  for  the  summer  after  flowering  and  seeding, 
and  never  force  them  or  put  them  in  a  warmer  place  than  would  do  for  a 
Tom  Thumb  Geranium ;  not  even  now,  although  they  are  so  far  behind  the 
right  time  of  potting.  Your  best  plan,  to  gain  time,  will  be  to  put  them  in 
the  flowering-pots  at  once,  and  only  half  fill  the  pots  at  first,  and  “  earth 
them  up  ”  by  degrees,  as  we  say  for  Potatoes,  as  the  stems  grow,  and  you 
will  be  up  with  the  earliest  of  them  yet. 

Preserving  Sea  Water  (IF.  II.,  Fxeter).  —  It  will  continue  sweet 
longest  by  being  in  an  open  jar,  and  poured  backwards  and  forwards  daily 
so  as  to  expose  it  to  the  air  thoroughly.  We  have  known  it  thus  pre¬ 
served  in  a  wholesome  state  for  the  marine  aquarium  for  full  a  month. 

Names  of  Ferns  (J.  F.  A.). — 1.  Athyrium  filix-foemina  v.  crisp um. 
2.  Dictyopteris  attenuata.  3.  Adiantum  assimilc.  4.  Fteris  creticus. 
5.  Notiioclmna  distans.  6.  Fteris  hastata  v.  macrophylla.  7.  Onychium 
lucidum.  8.  Fleopeltis  Bellardieri.  9.  Campy loneurum  Phyllitidis. 
Thanks  for  the  promise  of  Cyclamen  vernum.  (,/.  Westlake ). — 1  and  2 
appear  to  be  both  Polystichum  aculeatum  v.  lobatum.  3.  Lastrcea  Jilix- 
mas  v.  incisa.  4.  Lastrcea  filix-mas.  But  such  fragments,  especially  the 
tops  of  fronds,  can  never  be  named  satisfactorily.  (IF.  Gater). — Yours 
are— No.  1.  Platyloma  cordifolia.  No.  2  comes  nearer  to  Lastcea  cristata 
than  anything  else  ;  hut  we  are  not  quite  certain  from  such  small  speci¬ 
mens. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPER’S  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 


November  18th  and  19lh.  West  of  Scotland  Ornithological  Asso¬ 
ciation  (Pigeons  and  Canary  Birds).  Sec.,  Mr.  T.  Buchanan,  74,  Argyle 
Street,  Glasgow.  Entries  close  the  7th  o‘f  November. 

November  19th  to  23rd.  Crystal  Palace.  (Canaries  and  British  and 
Foreign  Cage  Birds).  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton. 

November  28th,  29th,  and  30th,  and  December  1st.  Birmingham.  Sec., 
Mr.  J.  Morgan,  BingleyHall,  Birmingham. 

November  28th.  Steel  Bank,  Sheffield  (Single  Cocks).  Sec.,  Mr. 

F.  Wragg,  Steel  Bank,  Sheffield.  Entries  close  the  26th  of  November. 
December  28th  and  29th.  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  (Fancy 
Pigeons).  Sec.,  Mr.  Inman  New,  Sheffield.  Entries  close  December  12th. 
December  28th  and  29th.  Poulton-le-Fylde.  Sec.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Butler. 
January  7th,  1860.  Bradford.  (Single  Cock  Show.)  Secs.,  Mr.  Hardy, 
Prince  of  Wales  Inn,  Bowling  Old  Lane,  and  Mr.  E.  Blackbrough, 
Black  Bull  Inn,  Ive  Gate,  Bradford. 

January  31st  and  February  1st  and  2nd.  Chesterfield  and  Scarsdale. 

Son.  Sebs  ,  Mr.  J.  Charlesworth,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Wood,  jun. 

February  11th  to  loth,  1860.  Crystal  Palace  (Poultry  and  Pigeons). 
Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton.  Entries  close  Jan.  14th. 

N.B. — Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


HOW  TO  ATTAIN  DESIRED  POINTS  OF 
EXCELLENCE. 

Following  our  remarks  of  last  week  with  regard  to  breeding 
for  the  attainment  of  particular  shape  or  feather,  we  will  give 
some  details  of  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  done.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  possesion  of  one  bird  of  either  sex  among  those  that 
will  breed  in  this  country  will  enable  the  owner,  if  he  is  patient 
and  will  take  the  trouble,  to  perpetuate  the  race.  This  was  done 
most  successfully  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  with  the  beautiful 
Versicolor  Pheasant;  and  was  begun,  but  not  carried  out,  by  the 
late  Lord  Ilardinge  with  some  Pheasants  he  brought  from  the 


Himalayas  Of  all  sorts  of  Pheasants,  and  of  Jungle  fowls  brought 
to  this  country,  the  cocks  only  arrive  alive,  because  they  are 
packed  with  liens  in  small  cages,  and  they  always  kill  them.  If 
those  who  are  disposed  to  try  to  import  them  will  have  the  birds 
cooped  separately,  they  will  get  them  over  alive. 

The  male  bird  of  whatever  sort  he  may  be  is  put  with  a  female 
of  this  country  that  most  nearly  resembles  him;  the  next  year 
he  is  put  to  a  hen  the  produce  of  the  first ;  the  third  year  he  is 
mated  to  the  produce  of  the  second,  and  the  fourth  to  the  third. 
By  this  time  the  appearance  of  the  cross  has  almost  or  quite 
disappeared,  and  the  produce  may  be  freely  mated  together. 
There  will  at  times  be  vindication  of  original  rules,  and  birds  will 
throw  back.  For  this  reason  the  oiiginal  cock  should  be  kept 
and  used  as  long  as  possible. 

Now,  as  this  is  true  of  Pheasants,  it  is  equally  so  of  fowls.  If 
Cochins  are  become  faulty  in  one  point — say  they  are  coarse 
about  the  head  and  .comb — then  choose  a  cock  of  undoubted 
merit  in  that  particular,  and  mate  him  with  the  least  faulty  ben. 
The  improvement  will  be  at  once  perceptible ;  but  if  the  cock  be 
then  mated  with  his  daughter,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  points  are 
carried  out  in  his  progeny.  Of  course,  the  same  process  may  be 
adopted  for  feather.  It  would  be  more  frequently  done  but  for 
the  time  and  care  that  are  required.  Where  perfection  is  sought 
in  this,  like  everything  else,  it  is  the  reward  of  those  only  who 
will  strive  for  it.  Success  is  not  doubtful,  as  the  process  we  have 
named  has  been  often  proved  a  certainty. 

SPANISH  CHICKENS  AND  THEIR  AILMENTS. 

I  find  that  among  my  Spanish  chickens,  and  also  those  of  other 
breeders  in  tins  neighbourhood,  the  stags’  tails  all  turn  on  one 
side,  although  first-class  birds.  Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
account  for  this  ? 

Also,  can  you  tell  me  the  time  when  well-bred  Spanish  chickens 
ought  to  begin  to  show  the  white  face,  and  to  lay  p  Also,  if 
those  fowls  that  have  not  yet  begun  to  moult  are  liable  to  suffer 
more  than  usual  ? 

I  have  a  Spanish  pullet  that  has  a  kind  of  gathering  in  one 
eye.  Is  there  any  remedy  ? — W.  R.  E. 

[Wry  tails  are  caused  by  crooked  backs  or  spines.  When  one 
fowl  in  a  yard  has  it,  it  may  be  the  result  of  accidental  injury  ; 
but  where  it  is  the  rule,  you  must  look  to  the  breed  and  parents. 
This,  in  common  with  most  defects,  is  hereditary.  We  tiled  an 
experiment  this  year.  A  lien,  used  only  as  a  mother,  on  account 
of  her  virtues  in  that  character,  was  slightly  deformed.  She  ran 
with  a  perfect  cock,  but  five  of  her  eggs  were  put  under  her  with 
some  more ;  these  five  all  produced  chickens  with  the  same 
defect  as  herself.  We  are  convinced  there  is  no  other  cause  for 
the  wry  tails  than  this, — it  is  a  malformation. 

Spanish  cocks  show  the  white  face  much  earlier  than  pullets. 
In  many  of  the  former  it  is  white  from  the  very  first,  and  does 
not  go  through  the  period  of  bleaching  that  seems  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  pullets.  There  is  no  rule  for  this  latter  process  ;  hut  we 
have  little  hope  of  a  pullet,  if  the  face  at  four  months  does  not 
give  the  appearance  of  whitening  all  over.  We  have  none,  if  at 
six  months  below  the  eye  is  white,  and  over  it  a  deep  angry  red. 
We  are,  however,  often  deceived.  Spanish  pullets  should  lay  at 
seven  months;  earlier  if  they  are  hatched  in  March,  as  they 
grow  fast  in  the  five  months.  If  the  weather  is  only  moderately 
cold,  birds  will  moult  now  as  well  as  at  any  time.  All  they  re¬ 
quire  is  generous  feeding.  Wet  is  the  worst  weather  for  moulting, 
and  easterly  winds  are  bad  for  them  at  all  times. 

You  will  probably  find  a  formation  of  a  cheesy  nature  under 
the  lid  of  the  eye.  Remove  it  by  pressure  from  behind,  and  then 
for  a  day  or  two  wash  it  well  with  vinegar  and  cold  i*iter.] 


Birmingham  Poultry  Show.— The  entries  of  Poultry  and 
Pigeons  show  but  a  trifling  variation  from  last  year,  the  total 
this  year  being  1565  against  1559  at  the  last  exhibition.  From 
1500  to  1600  pens  appear  to  be  about  the  point  at  which  this 
part  of  the  Show  is  settling  down— a  collection  quite  large  enough 
for  all  useful  purposes,  but,  as  we  have  seen  for  the  last  three  'or 
four  years,  none  too  large  to  contain  all  the  really  good  specimens 
that  can  be  sent.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  we  shall  find  a 
still  further  improvement  in  all  the  principal  classes,  the  interest 
in  breeding  poultry  obviously  increasing  from  year  to  year,  and 
at  no  former  period  was  it  pursued  with  so  much  spirit  and 
intelligence.  _  The  Dorkings  particularly  will,  as  usual,  be  a  great 
feature  in  this  part  of  the  collection,  the  entries  in  the  four  first 
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classes  being  not  less  than  180,  which  include  78  pens  of  chickens  ; 
while  in  the  useful  class  of  Dorking  pullets  there  are  43  entries. 
If  the  promoters  of  the  Birmingham  Show  had  done  nothing 
more  than  direct  general  attention  to  this  most  valuable  breed  of 
poultry,  their  labours  would  have  been  amply  rewarded  by  the 
increased  popularity  the  variety  has  obtained  ;  but  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  domestic  poultry  has  unquestionably  extended  to  all 
our  breeds  since  the  establishment  of  the  pleasant  contests  in 
Bingley  Hall.  With  regard  to  those  lovely  little  favourites,  the 
Pigeons,  rumour  also  speaks  well ;  and  there  are  good  grounds 
for  the  opinion  that  the  Pigeon  Show  at  Birmingham  will  in 
future  be  still  more  extensively  supported  by  all  the  principal 
breeders.  We  expect  to  see  some  birds  of  a  higher  class  than 
have  ever  before  been  collected  in  Bingley  Hall. — ( Midland 
Counties  Herald.) 

PURE  COLOURS  OF  GAME  FOWLS. 

“  Aw  Amateur  ”  would  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  would  give  a  list  of  what  are  considered  the  pure  colours 
of  Game  fowls. 

[You  impose  upon  us  a  very  difficult  task,  and  we  therefore 
echo  your  request,  and  say  we  shall  feel  obliged  if  any  of  our 
correspondents  will  give  a  list  of  pure  colours  of  Game  fowls. 
At  the  same  time  we  think  we  are  bound  to  have  an  opinion,  and, 
therefore  give  it. 

Black-breasted  Reds.  Duckwings.  Blacks. 

Whites.  Blues.  Brown-breasted  Reds. 

The  last  are,  perhaps,  less  to  be  depended  upon  in  breeding 
than  the  others.  The  Piles  are  supposed  to  be  “  composite,” 
but  they  breed  true.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Brassy- 
winged. 

In  speaking  of  the  breed  of  Game  fowls  from  observation,  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  many  years  it  was  carried 
on  exclusively  for  the  pit,  and  good  fighters  were  used  without 
reference  to  colour.  We  will  some  day  publish  from  an  authentic 
list  the  different  colours  and  distinguishing  marks  of  a  main 
fought  more  than  a  century  ago.  It  will  there  be  seen  that  there 
was  hardly  what  we  should  now  term  a  pure  bird  among  the 
cocks.  The  traditions  of  these  have  been  carefully  handed  down  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  there  are  places  where  the  breed  is  still 
preserved,  and  where  it  is  considered  a  virtue  to  show  variety  of 
colour.  Some  years  since  the  first-prize  Game  cock  at  Birming¬ 
ham  had  a  breast  that  resembled  the  pallet  of  a  painter  who  had 
placed  on  it  a  patch  of  every  colour  he  could  find  or  invent.  By 
many  this  bird  was  considered  a  living  combination  of  every 
known  shade ;  but  his  owner  was  prepared  to  prove  him  pure, 
and  that  the  breed  was  well  known  and  extensively  kept  in  his 
locality.] 

MINGLING  VARIETIES- DUCKWING  GAME. 

Many  years  since  I  entered  the  poultry  field  of  competition 
with  Gold-spangled  Hamburghs,  but  got  beaten  by  hybrids, 
mixtures  of  Moonies,  Pheasants,  Redcaps,  &c.  After  being  to¬ 
lerably  well  riled  at  my  failure  with  my  Crystal  Palace  birds, 
January,  1857  (chickens),  I  sold  them,  and  bought  and  bred  all 
sorts  of  birds,  at  different  times,  placing  them  at  several  farms. 
They  were  mostly  Andalusians,  Black  Hamburghs,  Blue  Ban¬ 
tams,  Duckwing  Game,  Malays,  Cochins,  and  mixtures  of  the 
two  last  named,  now  termed  Brahmas.  A  white  Spanish  hen 
would  be  thrown  down  to  an  Andalusian  cock,  for  the  purpose  of 
lightening  the  hue  of  this  class,  and  making  them  more  self- 
coloured.  A  Black  Spanish  cock  would  be  similarily  affianced  to 
a  Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh  hen,  to  produce  Black  Hamburghs. 
Blue  Bantams  were  produced  as  sports  of  the  White  and  Black 
ones.  Malays,  both  red  and  white,  were  tolerably  pure,  as  also 
the  Cochins,  and  the  mixture  of  the  two  latter,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  produced  even  with  the  first  cross  an  indifferently  well¬ 
looking  Brahma.  What  they  would  have  done  under  the  eye  of 
a  breeder  of  this  class  alone,  when  judiciously  crossed  some  twice 
or  three  times,  I  am  unable  to  say.  But  more  to  the  point,  in 
reference  to  Duckwings  as  at  present  exhibited,  in  the  person  of 
the  prize  cock  under  surveillance,  with  regard  to  his  purity  of 
strain.  Undoubtedly  there  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  Duck¬ 
wing,  independent  of  the  Birchins,  and  others  of  these  sub- 
varieties,  properly  classed,  or,  at  least,  separately  so.  The  Black- 
breasted  Silver-grey  Duckwing  is  not  so  rakeish  looking  a  bird  as 
the  yellow-hackled.  He  is  shorter  in  the  face,  leg,  and  bill,  a 
trifle  too  short,  also,  in  the  neck,  body,  and  stern,  and  only  long 


whero  he  ought  not  to  be — in  the  feather.  In  truth,  an  unequal 
match  for  almost  any  cross-bred  Game  bird.  N  ow,  in  order  to 
remedy  these  defects,  he  has  been  from  a  long  uncertain  number 
of  years  crossed  with  the  red  bird,  giving  him  closer  texture, 
finer  points,  greater  weight,  the  maroon  saddle,  and  tinged 
hackle.  The  loot  note  to  “II.  M.,  Glasgow's ”  communication 
is  quite  true.  The  old  prints,  or  rather  pictures,  pourtray  the 
dark  saddles,  and  seldom  or  ever  the  light  ones,  because  they 
were  probably  portraits,  and  owed  their  figure  and  prowess  to 
this  judicious  mixture;  but  in  regard  to  their  reproducing  their 
clan  true  to  a  feather,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  the 
length  of  period  since,  probably,  this  amalgamation  first  took 
place,  and  cross-breeds  will  produce  their  like  after  a  few  judicious 
crosses.  A  stray  bird  being  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 

I  hear  so  much  about  the  purity  of  breed  from  birds  not 
throwing  back,  that  I  am  inclined,  and  do ,  class  every  single  one 
of  our  domestic  poultry  as  more  or  less  made  up  and  manufac¬ 
tured.  Well,  now  we  come  to  the  starting  point.  Is  a  maroon- 
backed  and  yellow-hackled  Duckwing  Grey  cock  the  veritable 
animal  he  is  represented  ?  I  can  only  say  he  is  not  of  recent 
manufacture,  or,  at  least,  ought  not  to  he,  and  so  let  him  take  his 
place ;  he  is  no  worse  than  others  styled  Puritans.  But  in  justice 
to  those  who  have  bred  the  Silvers, — and  I  know  they  are  de¬ 
cently  pure, — it  is  not  fair  to  crow  them  out  entirely.  I  do 
really  think  if  you  imagine  they  are  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  for 
prizetaking,  that  something  like  fan-  play  and  a  prize  or  two, 
ought  to  be  awarded  to  them. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  purity  of  the  Crystal  Palace  cock 
wrould  be,  that,  if  with  a  purely  well-known  good  grey  hen  he 
should  produce  some  chickens  with  pinky  feathers,  depend  upon 
it  you  might  suspect  his  getting  up. — W.  H.,  JExeter. 


PLUMAGE  OF  SILVER- SPANGLED  POLANDS. 

As  a  poultry  fancier  of  forty  years  standing,  I  am  much 
pleased  to  find  the  ill-judged  doubts  raised  by  Mr.  Brent,  re¬ 
specting  the  sex  of  a  Spanish  chicken  exhibited  in  pen  22,  at  the 
late  Crystal  Palace  Show,  are  at  length  so  conclusively  settled, 
and  that,  too,  after  a  fashion  that  must  be  “unmistakeable,” 
and  amply  sufficient  to  remove  all  scepticism  from  the  mind  of 
even  Mr.  Brent  himself.  To  most  amateurs  it  will  be  really 
astounding  how  so  gross  a  misconception  could,  even  at  the 
outset,  present  itself  to  any  true  poultry  fancier  who  actually 
saw  the  bird.  Yet  so  it  must  have  been.  This  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  is  rendered  more  incomprehensible  by  the  fact  Mr.  Brent 
should  afterwards  persist  in  maintaining  so  incorrect  an  opinion. 
This  question  now  settled,  however,  perchance  a  wholesome 
lesson  may  acrue  from  poultry  critics  perfectly  assuring  to  them¬ 
selves  the  necessary  practical  information  before  attempting  to 
dogmatise  to  others.  Not  having  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Brent,  nothing  can  be  further  from  my  views  than  to  speak 
offensively.  Still,  I  can  only  judge  of  his  general  information  as 
to  all  varieties  of  fancy  poultry  by  his  writings,  and  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  he  has  openly  committed  himself  to  quite  as  grave 
an  error  as  on  Spanish  when  treating  of  Silver-spangled  li  am- 
burghs.  He  states,  “  The  combination  of  striped  hackles  with 
clear  tails  is  an  unnatural  and  impossible  theory;  in  practice, 
only  producing  disappointment.”  It  is  admittedly  difficult  to 
obtain,  but,  undoubtedly,  it  has  frequently  been  achieved,  and 
these  all-important  (combined)  traits  of  character  are,  from  such 
parents,  not  difficult  to  perpetuate. 

A  visit  to  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  indeed  to  most  of  our 
north-country  Shows,  will  give  Mr.  Brent  the  opportunity  of 
correcting  his  judgment  on  this  question  also. — Justicia. 


CROSS  BETWEEN  COCHIN-CHINAand SPANISH. 
BREEDING  FROM  IMPERFECT  BIRDS. 

If  you  can  spare  me  a  little  space  in  the  poultry  department 
of  your  paper,  I  will  give  a  few  of  my  own  observations  on 
poultry  matters. 

My  first  hatch  of  chickens  this  year  were  Golden-pencilled 
Hamburghs,  and  first  saw  the  light  on  the  7 th  of  March.  The 
hen  who  hatched  them  is  cross-bred  between  a  Cochin  and  a 
Spanish,  and  she  goes  by  the  name  of  “  Old  Smut.”  I  think 
that  for  all  purposes  this  cross  is  a  most  excellent  one.  The 
hens  are  first-rate  layers  and  sitters.  I  have  several  of  them. 
They  lay  all  through  the  winter,  which  is  the  time  when  eggs  are 
most  valuable,  and  the  eggs  are  veiy  largo  and  plenty  of  them  5 
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four  hens  laying  generally  twenty-four  eggs  a-week.  As  sitters 
and  mothers  they  are  very  good,  so  gentle  and  manageable.  I 
am  speaking  now  from  my  own  experience ;  other  people’s  ex¬ 
periences  may,  of  course,  be  different.  Old  Smut  had  ten 
chickens,  beautiful  little  creatures,  of  a  light  golden  colour,  with 
spots  of  black  on  tlie  tops  of  their,  heads.  As  soon  as  all  the 
eggs  were  hatched  that  were  going  to  be  hatched,  Old  Smut  with  her 
chicks  was  removed  out  of  the  box  in  which  she  had  been  sitting, 
and  which  had  been  placed  in  a  snug  corner  in  the  coach-house 
near  the  fireplace  into  a  hayloft,  and  put  under  a  coop.  The 
coop  was  placed  just  in  front  of  a  wooden  window,  which  was 
opened  when  the  sun  came  out.  The  chickens  were  fed  on  hard 
boiled  eggs  chopped  up,  soaked  bread,  and  grits.  The  bread 
was  sometimes  soaked  in  ale.  They  grew  very  well  indeed,  and 
I  reared  them  all.  I  intended  them  to  have  taken  the  first  prize 
at  our  local  Show,  the  Eoke-in-Pogis  ;  but,  alas !  alas  ! 

Let  me  beg  of  all  who  may  read  this,  to  treed  only  from  their 
very  test  lirds.  I  had  bought  a  prize  pen  of  Golden-pencilled 
Hamburghs  at  one  of  the  great  Shows  last  year,  and  magnificent 
little  creatures  they  were.  I  had  also  a  few  other  Golden-pen¬ 
cilled  Hamburgh  hens,  which,  though  they  were  very  pretty 
birds,  were  very  far  from  perfect.  In  getting  eggs  for  my  first 
hatch,  I  put  all  the  hens,  prize  hens,  and  others,  up  together, — 
of  course,  with  the  cock, — never  thinking,  in  my  simplicity,  that 
my  imperfect  hens  would  bring  chickens  like  themselves,  with 
bad  combs,  horseshoe  markings,  and  the  various  other  imper¬ 
fections  which  Golden-pencilled  Hamburgh  flesh  is  heir  to.  The 
result  was,  that  out  of  my  first  hatch,  on  which  all  my  hopes 
depended  for  the  Foke-in-Pogis  Show,  which  is  held  early  in  the 
season,  there  were  only  two  right  birds. 

Fortunately,  I  saw  that  most  of  the  chickens’  combs  were 
wrong  when  they  were  yet  quite  juveniles,  and  I  took  care  after¬ 
wards  to  set  no  more  eggs  from  any  other  but  my  prize  birds. 

I  will  give  you  some  more  of  my  observations  in  another 
number. — C. 


LIGURIAN  BEES  (Apis  Ligustica). 

May  I  venture  to  hope  that  others  amongst  the  apiarian 
readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  will  follow  the  example  so 
ably  set  by  “B.  &  W.”  (to  whom  I  beg  to  tender  my  best  thanks) 
in  offering  such  suggestions  as  may  occur  to  them,  with  the 
view  of  rapidly  multiplying  the  few  stocks  of  Ligurian  bees  which 
have  recently  been  imported  into  this  country  ? 

One  difficulty  attends  the  introduction  of  virgin  queens  into 
hives  of  common  bees,  and  that  is  the  risk  of  their  being  im¬ 
pregnated  by  drones  of  the  ordinary  species.  It  appears  to  me 
that  none  but  fertilised  Ligurian  queens  can  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  colonies  of  common  bees  with  any  certainty  of  success. 

The  following  information  on  the  subject  of  Ligurian  bees  is 
extracted  from  a  recent  number  of  a  sporting  contemporary.  It 
is  of  so  interesting  a  character,  and  so  entirely  confirms  what  has 
been  already  stated  in  these  pages  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Ligurian  bee,  that  I  am  induced  to  hope  the  Editors  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener  will  kindly  republish  it,  and  by  so  doing 
oblige — A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper. 

“  ‘  The  general  diffusion  of  this  species  of  bee,’  says  Dzierzon, 
‘  will  form  a  marked  era  in  the  bee-culture  of  Germany.  The 
profit  derived  by  the  fanner  from  feeding  stock  depends  not 
alone  on  due  attention  to  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  animals, 
but  mainly  on  the  character  of  the  breed  itself.  So,  also,  with 
the  bee.  We  find  marked  difference  in  point  of  industry  even 
among  our  common  bees  ;  but  the  Italian  bee  surpasses  these  in 
every  respect.  A  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  more  general 
attention  to  bee-culture  arises  from  the  almost  universal  dread 
of  the  sting  of  this  insect.  Many  fear  even  the  momentary  pain 
which  it  inflicts,  though  no  other  unpleasant  consequences  follow ; 
but  in  some  persons  it  causes  severe  and  long-protracted  swell¬ 
ing  and  inflammation.  This  especially  deters  ladies  from  en¬ 
gaging  in  this  pursuit.  All  this  can  be  avoided  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Italian  bee,  which  is  by  no  means  an  irascible 
insect.  It  will  sting  only  when  it  happens  to  be  injured,  when 
it  is  intentionally  annoyed,  or  when  it  is  attacked  by  robbing- 
bees  ;  then  it  will  defend  itself,  and  such  are  its  extraordinary 
vigour  and  agility  that  it  is  never  overpowered,  so  long  as  the 
colony  is  in  a  normal  condition.  Colonies  of  common  bees  may 
speedily  be  converted  into  Italian  stock  by  simply  removing  the 
queen  from  each,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days,  or  as 
soon  as  the  workers  decidedly  manifest  consciousness  of  the 
deprivation,  supplying  them  with  an  Italian  queen.  We  are 


thereby  also  enabled  to  note  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
old  race,  as  it  becomes  supplanted  by  the  new.  Besides  the 
increased  profits  thus  derivable  from  bee-culture,  this  species  also 
furnishes  us  with  no  small  gratification  in  studying  the  nature, 
habits,  and  economy  of  the  insect  to  greater  advantage,  because, 
by  means  of  it,  the  most  interesting  experiments,  investigations, 
and  observations  may  be  instituted,  and  thus  the  remaining  doubts 
and  difficulties  cleared  up.’  He  further  says,  ‘  It  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned,  even  by  experienced  and  expert  apiarians,  whether  the 
Italian  race  can  be  preserved  in  its  purity  in  countries  where  the 
common  kind  prevails.  There  need  be  no  uneasiness  on  this 
score.  Their  preservation  could  be  accomplished,  even  if  natural 
swarming  had  to  be  relied  on,  because  they  swarm  earlier  in  the 

season  than  the  common  kind,  and  also  more  frequently.’ . 

The  main  tiling  to  be  attended  to  in  any  localities  where  common 
bees  are  found  or  kept  is  to  secure  the  production  of  drones  in 
numbers  overwhelmingly  large ;  though  Dzierzon  is  under  the 
impression  that  where  both  kinds  of  drones  exist  in  about 
equal  numbers,  the  Italian  queens  will  usually  encounter 
Italian  drones,  both  queens  and  drones  being  more  active  and 
agile  than  the  common  kind.  Besides,  the  wings  of  both 
queens  and  drones  are  finer  and  more  delicate  than  those 
of  the  common  kind,  and  the  sounds  produced  in  flying  are 
clearer  and  higher-toned.  Hence,  probably,  they  are  readily 
able  to  distinguish  each  other  when  on  the  wing.  The  Baron  of 
Berlepsch,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  skilful  apiarians,  on 
a  large  scale,  in  Germany,  says  he  can  from  his  own  experience 
‘  confirm  the  statements  of  Dzierzon,  in  relation  to  the  Italian  bee, 
having  found : — 1.  That  the  Italian  bees  are  less  sensitive  to  cold 
than  the  common  kind.  2.  That  their  queens  are  more  prolific. 
3.  That  the  colonies  swarm  earlier  and  more  frequently,  though 
of  this  he  has  less  experience  than  Dzierzon.  4.  That  they  are 
less  apt  to  sting.  Not  only  are  they  less  apt,  but  scarcely  are 
they  inclined  to  sting,  though  they  will  do  so  if  intentionally 
annoyed  or  irritated.  5.  That  they  are  more  industrious.  Of 
this  fact  he  had  but  one  summer’s  experience ;  but  all  the  results 
and  indications  go  to  confirm  Dzierzon’s  statements,  and  satisfy 
him  of  the  superiority  of  this  kind  in  every  point  ofvieiv.  6.  That 
they  are  more  disposed  to  rob  than  common  bees,  and  more 
courageous  and  active  in  self-defence.  They  strive  on  all  hands  to 
force  their  way  into  colonies  of  common  bees ;  but  when  strange 
bees  attack  their  hives,  they  fight  with  great  fierceness,  and  with 
an  incredible  adroitness.’  ....  Busch  (Die  Honig-biene , 
Gotha,  1855),  describes  the  Italian  bee  as  follows : — ‘  The 
workers  are  smooth  and  glossy,  and  the  colour  of  their  abdominal 
rings  is  a  medium  between  the  pale  yellow  of  straw,  and  the 
deeper  yellow  of  ochre.  These  rings  have  a  narrow  black  edge 
or  border,  so  that  the  yellow  (which  might  be  called  leather- 
coloured),  constitutes  the  ground,  and  is  seemingly  barred  over 
by  these  slight  black  edges  or  borders.  This  is  most  distinctly 
perceptible  when  a  brood-comb,  on  which  the  bees  are  densely 
crowded,  is  taken  out  of  a  hive.  The  drones  differ  from  the 
workers  in  having  the  upper  half  of  their  abdominal  rings  black 
and  the  lower  half  an  ochry -yellow,  thus  causing  the  abdomen, 
when  viewed  from  above,  to  appear  annulated.  The  queen  differs 
from  the  common  kind  chiefly  in  the  greater  brightness  and 
brilliancy  of  her  colours.’  Otto  Radlkofer,  jun.,  Munich,  in  a 
communication  to  the  DienenzeUung,  says  that  a  colony  of  Italian 
bees,  which  he  transferred  in  February,  began  to  build  new  comb 
before  the  middle  of  March,  while  his  common  bees  had  not,  at 
the  close  of  his  communication  (the  last  of  April),  begun  to  build 
any  new  comb.  ‘  Not  only,’  says  Mr.  Radlkofer,  ‘are  the  Italian 
bees  distinguished  by  an  earlier  awakened  impulse  to  activity  and 
labour,  but  they  are  remarkable  also  for  the  sedulous  use  they 
make  of  every  opening  flower,  visiting  some  on  which  common 
bees  are  seldom  or  never  seen.  They  have  also  demonstrated  their 
superior  agility  in  self-defence  ;  nay,  they  w*ould  not  tolerate  the 
presence  of  other  bees  on  comb  that  had  been  strewed  with 
flour  for  their  common  use.  In  all  these  respects,  the  palm  of 
superiority  must  be  awarded  to. the  Italian  bee.’  ” 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Judges  at  Birmingham  {Fair play). — You  had  better  write  to  the 
Council  on  the  subject,  and  state  names.  They  cannot  act  upon  indefinite 
allusions. 

Game  :  Yellow-legged  Black-breasted  Red. — We  have  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  who  wishes  it  to  he  forwarded  to  “  Newmarket,”  who  wrote 
about  these  fowls.  “Newmarket”  will  oblige  us  by  stating  whither  we 
shall  send  it. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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M’nth  Week. 

Weather  near  London  in  1858. 
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Meteorology  op  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the 

last  thirty-two  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 

temperatures  of  these  days  are  47.3°  and  34.2D,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  59° 
on  the  22nd,  in  1827.  During  the  period  117  days  were  fine,  and  on  107  rain  fell. 

,  occurred  on  the  27th,  in  1843  ;  and  the  lowest  cold, 

20°,  | 
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IN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  EOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

The  great  object  should  now  be  to  keep  them  mo¬ 
derately  dry ;  water,  when  necessary,  to  be  given  in  the 
forenoon.  Gentle  fires  to  be  applied  in  the  daytime, 
with  a  sufficiency  of  air  to  allow  the  vapour  to  pass  off. 
All  decaying  leaves,  flower-stalks,  &c.,  to  be  carefully 
picked  off.  All  weeds,  moss  on  the  surface  of  pots,  or 
anything  else  that  would  tend  to  cause  dampness,  mildew, 
or  decomposition,  to  be  cleared  away.  Pinch  off  the 
tops  of  any  of  the  half-hardy  plants  that  are  growing 
too  rapidly. 

Climbers. — To  be  closely  tied,  that  they  may  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  admission  of  light. 

Forcing  Pit. — The  various  plants  described  in  former 
Calendars,  and  recommended  to  be  forwarded  here  for 
furnishing  the  drawing-room,  conservatory,  or  mixed 
greenhouse,  will  require  careful  and  skilful  attention. 
Moderate  syringings  with  tepid  water  to  be  given  on 
suitable  occasions.  Fire  heat  to  be  applied,  more  especially 
in  the  daytime,  with  air  at  every  favourable  opportunity. 
The  pit  to  be  shut  up  early,  and  the  heat  to  be  husbanded 
by  external  coverings  in  preference  to  night  heat. 
Syringings  with  the  Gishurst  Compound,  or  frequent  and 
moderate  fumigations  of  tobacco  smoke,  to  be  given  to 
destroy  green  fly.  The  water  to  be  always  tepid  when 
applied  to  the  roots  or  branches  when  they  require  it. 

New  Holland  Plants. — As  they  are  very  apt  to  suffer 
when  exposed  to  cold  draughts  of  air,  and  as  they  are 
generally  wintered  in  the  same  house  with  the  more 
hardy  sorts  of  greenhouse  plants,  they  should  occupy  a 
part  of  the  house  where  air  can  be  admitted,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  from  the  top  lights  only. 

Orange  Trees. — Advantage  to  be  taken  of  unfavour¬ 
able  weather  for  out-door  work,  to  clean  the  foliage  of 
Orange  trees  and  Camellias.  It  is  as  essential  to  the 
health  of  such  things  that  the  foliage  be  kept  clean,  and, 
therefore,  in  a  fit  state  to  perform  its  functions,  as  that 
their  roots  be  kept  in  a  healthy,  active  state. 

FORCING-HOUSES. 

Asparagus. — Make  a  slight  hotbed  of  tree  leaves,  if 
they  can  be  procured,  of  size  or  substance  sufficient  only 
to  cause  a  gentle  heat.  The  roots  may  be  taken  up  from 
the  open  ground,  and  planted  at  once  in  the  bed.  Mice 
and  slugs  to  be  looked  after.  Any  vacant  pits,  or  frames, 
may  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
Asparagus. 

Cherries. — To  be  treated  as  advised  for  Peaches. 

Cucumbers. — If  the  plants  are  strong,  and  you  have 
a  full  command  of  bottom  and  atmospheric  heat,  you 
may  calculate,  with  a  little  attention,  upon  ultimate 
success.  Air  to  be  admitted  when  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  to 
get  the  leaves  dry,  if  possible,  daily.  Light  is  indispen¬ 
sable,  and  steep-roofed  houses,  or  pits,  are  preferred  for 
that  object  in  winter.  The  early  nursing-box  for  young 
plants  should  be  well  supplied  with  linings,  the  glass 
washed  clean  and  kept  in  good  repair. 
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Mushrooms. — Continue  to  prepare  succession -beds  as 
formerly  directed.  The  beds  that  have  been  in  bearing 
some  time,  if  the  surface  is  dry,  to  be  watered  with  clear, 
weak  liquid  manure,  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the 
temperature  of  the  house. 

Peaches. — The  early  house  should  now  be  set  in  order, 
by  being  thoroughly  cleansed,  whitewashed,  and  the  trees 
pruned,  dressed,  and  tied.  Air  to  be  given  during  the 
day,  and  the  house  to  be  shut  up  at  night  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  preparatory  to  the  commencement  of 
forcing. 

Pines. — The  principal  objects  of  attention  during  the 
present  dull  season  should  comprise  a  moderate  declen¬ 
sion  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  a  moderate  supply  of  air 
at  all  times  when  it  can  be  admitted  with  safety.  When 
heat  is  supplied  by  fermenting  materials  the  linings  will 
require  some  sort  of  covering — as  straw,  fern,  boards,  or 
shutters — to  protect  them  from  cold  winds,  frosts,  or 
rains  ;  only  a  gentle  bottom  heat  is  now  required  at  this, 
that  should  be,  their  season  of  rest,  as  a  dry  and  moderately 
warm  atmosphere  is  nearly  all  they  will  require.  If  the 
young  plants  are  growing  in  pits  heated  solely  by  dung 
linings,  be  careful  to  exclude  the  steam  from  the  dung, 
as  excess  of  damp  will  rot  the  hearts  of  the  plants. 

Vines. — If  early  Grapes  are  required,  it  is  advisable 
to  adopt  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  placing  some  sweet  hot 
dung  inside  the  house,  to  produce  an  atmosphere  that  is 
most  congenial  for  softening  the  wood,  and  for  “breaking” 
the  buds.  The  roots,  if  outside,  to  be  covered  with  a 
good  depth  of  litter,  to  produce  an  increase  of  heat  by 
fermentation,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  terrestrial 
heat.  All  Vines  casting  their  leaves  to  be  pruned  im¬ 
mediately.  William  Keane. 


TRITOMA  UVARIA,  TRITONIA  AUREA, 
AND  FARFUG1UM  GRANDE. 

Down  to  9s.  per  dozen  in  less  than  one-third  of  the 
same  number  of  years  since  The  Cottage  Gardener 
advised  one  of  its  friends  to  offer  Is.  the  plant  for 
Tritoma  uvaria,  when  it  was  marked  in  the  price  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  day  at  30s.  per  dozen,  or  3s.  each !  But, 
suppose  there  was  such  a  yearly  demand  for  it  as  there 
is  for  good,  sound,  mealy  Potatoes,  at  how  much  per 
plant  could  it  be  sold,  after  paying  £20  rent  for  an 
acre  of  deep,  moist,  sandy  loam  to  grow  it  on  for  the 
market?  I  shall  leave  the  “sum”  to  be  calculated  by 
the  boys  at  their  Christmas  holidays,  after  showing 
them  the  progressive  ratio,  or  the  compound  multipli¬ 
cation  way  of  propagating  it  at  such  a  distance  apart, 
in  rows,  over  an  imperial  acre,  and  allowing  50s.  for 
planting  and  keeping  clean  the  crop,  and  £5  for  all 
other  expenses,  as  digging,  ploughing,  or  trenching,  but 
nothing  for  rates  and  taxes.  Every  plant  of  it  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew  Avhich  had  more  than 
fifty  spikes,  of  bloom  on  it  this  last  autumn  would 
now  divide  into  from  80  to  120  plants,  every  one  of 
which  would  blossom  next  year ;  and  an  acre  of  the  sets 
would  do  very  well  indeed  to  be  planted  exactly  as  they 
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plant  Potatoes,  and  at  exactly  tlie  same  distances — that 
is  to  say,  so  many  inches  from  set  to  set  along  the  row, 
and  so  many  inches  between  one  row  and  another. 

There  is  but  a  wonderful  little  difference  between  cut¬ 
ting  Potatoes  for  sets  and  Tritomas  for  suckers  ;  and  late 
in  the  autumn  is  certainly  the  best  time  to  do  it,  as  I 
shall  show  presently.  I  have  said  that  I  divided  two 
small  plants  this  time  last  year  into  fifteen  plants,  and 
that  four  of  them  bloomed  ;  since  then,  however,  every 
one  of  them  bloomed,  and  some  of  them  had  as  many  as 
five  spikes — some  of  the  spikes  were  fully  six  feet  high, 
with  the  leaves  longer  than  the  bloom-spikes,  and  all 
from  mere  sets,  small,  in  proportion,  as  ever  Potatoes 
were  cut  in  times  of  dearth.  Gardeners  who  know  about 
growing  Pine  Apples  know  very  well  that  good  bottomed 
suckers  are  half  the  battle.  They  also  know  that  to  allow 
one,  two,  or  three  suckers  only  to  remain  on  a  plant  after 
fruiting  would  be  the  best  way  to  make  sure  of  that  one- 
half  of  the  battle  ;  and  about  as  wise  as  counting  the  stars 
to  do  so  if  the  aim  were  to  make  the  greatest  number  of 
Pine  Apple  plants  from  every  one  that  had  fruited.  All  that 
belongs  to  the  old  school,  however.  The  new  idea  would 
rattle  you  out  as  many  variegated-leaved  Pine  Apple 
plants  as  one  could  count  in  a  summer’s  day,  without 
allowing  them  to  fruit  at  all,  and  make  suckers  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  to  be  rooted  in  tan  in  front  of  their  betters, 
and  so  forth. 

The  new  way  to  get  variegated  Aloes,  variegated  Pine 
Apple  Plants,  variegated  Yuccas,  and  all  variegated¬ 
leaved  plants  which  grow,  as  Pines,  Aloes,  and  Yuccas, 
is  to  get  the  plant  first  well  rooted  in  strong,  rich,  stiff 
soil,  and  then  wait  till  the  approach  of  the  next  growth, 
which  is  easily  perceived  in  such  plants  by  the  land¬ 
mark  of  the  resting  time  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaves.  As 
soon  as  growth  sets  in,  a  grand  plunge  is  made  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  plant  with  a  long  pointed  piece  of  iron 
rod,  with  two  or  three  short  barbs  made  next  the  point. 
The  point  is  thrust  down  in  the  centi’e  between  the  leaves  ; 
and  when  it  is  at  the  bottom  it  is  twisted  round  and 
round,  so  that  the  barbs  may  lacerate  and  destroy  the 
lengthening  point,  or  bud,  from  which  new  leaves  or  a 
flower  and  fruit-stem  would  issue.  In  fact,  it  is  just  the 
same  as  cutting  off  the  top  of  a  Brussels  Sprout  to  hasten 
the  sprouts,  or  stopping  the  leader  of  a  tree  or  branch 
in  order  to  get  more  side -branches. 

At  this  point  doctors  differ.  Some  of  them  hold 
that  all  the  leaves  on  a  stopped  Pine  plant,  or  on  the 
stump  of  one  just  fruited,  should  be  left  whole  to  do  the 
work ;  and  others  maintain,  and  I  am  of  their  number, 
that  that  is  riding  science  without  a  saddle.  One  can  get 
to  the  end  of  a  journey  without  a  saddle,  it  is  true ;  but 
then  it  shakes  one  so  much,  that,  rather  than  repeat  the 
task,  one  would  walk  the  whole  distance.  For  the 
result  which  the  young  ideas  are  driving  at,  all  the  old 
leaves  on  the  Pine  Apple  plant,  and  on  the  Yuccas 
and  Aloes,  and  all  their  allies,  must  be  cut  down  as  low 
as  possible,  and  a  smart  bottom  heat  is  to  be  then 
applied  to  circulate  the  sap  more  freely  than  common ; 
and  as  there  is  no  top  bud  to  push  on,  or  an  old  leaf  to  be 
filled  as  fast  as  it  has  parted  with  its  last  load,  something 
else  must  give  way  to  let  out  the  heated  juices — and  that 
something  is  another  something  worth  looking  at.  Every 
part  of  the  root-stock  that  ever  supported  a  leaf  has  a 
hidden  bud  at  that  part,  as  sure  as  the  centre  bud  which 
was  barbed  out ;  and  the  force  of  the  sap  in  this  pent-up 
condition  will  put  life  and  motion  into  ever  so  many  of 
these  mole-eyed  buds,  and  cause  them  to  break  out  into 
side-suckers  or  branches.  Then,  instead  of  standing  up 
at  the  old  notch  of  so  many  half  guineas  for  fine  varie¬ 
gated-leaved  this,  that,  and  the  other  essential,  they  will 
soon  come  rattling  down  to  a  roaring  trade  price,  which 
will  soon  pay  for  past  cheese-parings  and  stagnation  of 
the  circulating  medium. 

It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  getting  cheap  plants  with 
fine  foliage,  however,  but  to  show  the  two  ways  by  which 


Tritoma  uvaria  might  be  propagated  to  get  that  acre 
of  land  planted,  that  I  thought  of  the  fast  fashion  of 
increasing  Aloe-like  plants.  Tritoma  itself  being  an  Aloe¬ 
like  plant,  or  a  Pine  Apple-like  plant,  and  all  such  plants 
never  flower  but  once  from  the  same  part ;  and  after 
that  part  has  flowered,  the  leaves  on  it  may  be  cut  right 
down,  if  the  aim  is  an  increase  of  offsets,  but  no  cutting- 
down  except  for  that  one  object.  How,  if  I  were  to  grow 
Tritoma  uvaria  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  I  would 
not  allow  a  morsel  of  the  leaves  to  be  cut  off ;  or  if  I  only 
wanted  two  or  three  more  plants,  I  would  never  cut  it  after 
the  manner  of  cutting  Potatoes,  nor  late  in  the  autumn.  I 
would  wait  till  March,  and  then  take  “  the  half-of-the- 
battle  ”  system  with  so  many  of  the  strongest  suckers — • 
that  is,  I  would  look  out  a  plant  or  plants  which  had 
the  fewest  and  strongest  suckers  on,  then  cut  off  the  old 
top  or  leaves,  and  merely  divide  the  old  root-stock  into 
three  or  four  parts,  with  as  many  roots  to  each  as  possible, 
and  plant  them  at  once  where  they  are  to  bloom.  But 
when  the  object  is  to  divide  the  old  plant  into  the  greatest- 
number  of  sets,  I  would  do  it  late  in  the  autumn,  before 
the  three  or  four  strongest  offsets  could  have  time  to 
draw  to  themselves  the  -whole  force  of  the  old  root-stock, 
so  that  all  the  sets  would  have  a  share  in  the  sap.  These 
larger  number  of  sets  might  be  planted  at  once  where 
they  are  to  remain  ;  but  as  they  will  only  advance  in  the 
roots  all  the  winter,  I  prefer  putting  them  in  lighter  soil 
till  April,  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling5  them  to 
multiply  the  roots  in  the  meantime,  and  to  give  them 
the  advantage  of  the  next  start  in  richer  and  stronger  soil. 

What  I  have  done  with  my  fifteen  plants  from  the 
small  sets  of  last  year  is  this.  I  planted  three  pairs  of 
the  strongest  of  them,  in  three  front  gardens,  to  show 
his  lordship  of  St.  Leonard’s  the  lawful  way  of  bringing 
these  most  beautiful  flowers  before  him  and  the  public, 
as  they  pass  up  or  down  the  Victoria  Hoad,  Surbiton! 
Four  more  of  them  are  off  to  better  quarters  than  mine  • 
one  is  left  to  see  how  soon  it  will  rise  to  seventy  spikes 
of  bloom  in  the  original  bed;  and  four  I  have  divided 
into  twenty-eight  young  plants,  one  of  which  made  nine 
sets,  and  all  of  them  could  have  been  made  into  ten  or 
twelve  sets,  if  the  old  plant  had  been  cut  so  close  as 
those  were  last  year.  If  the  fifteen  had  been  cut  to  ten 
pieces  each — and  that  they  could  have  been  comfort¬ 
ably — there  would  be  150  at  the  end  of  the  first  twelve 
months  from  two  ordinary  small  ones ;  and  the  150  could 
be  in  the  market,  and  in  first-rate  market-order,  by  the 
end  of  the  next  season’s  growth.  At  that  rate,  a  moderate 
rate,  this  plant  yields  ten-fold  in  one  season.  One  acre 
this  year  to  give  ten  acres  next  year  is  no  bad  increase  • 
but  a  stagnation  at  the  roots  never  fails  to  induce  a  cor¬ 
responding  stagnation  in  the  market.  The  more  costly 
a  plant  is,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  pay.  This  Tritoma 
stood  at  30s.  per  dozen  for  more  than  twenty  years 
running,  and  one  could  hardly  make  bread  and  cheese 
of  it.  Now  that  it  is  down  to  12s.  a  dozen,  dealers  can 
have  beefsteaks  and  good  puddings  out  of  it  and  plenty 
to  spare. 

There  are  fifteen  thousand  witnesses,  passengers  on  the 
South  Western  Bailway,  who  can  testify  to  the  success 
of  Tritoma  as  a  half- water  plant  in  my  garden  ;  but  next 
year,  if  I  live,  I  mean  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  in 
April  make  a  trench  across  the  garden  parallel  with  the 
Southwestern  for  the  twenty-eight  sets  just  mentioned. 
The  trench  will  be  about  the  same  as  for  Celery  in  every 
particular ;  the  planting  out  will  be  about  fifteen  inches 
apart,  and  I  shall  earth  them  up  on  the  old-fashioned  way 
of  earthing-up  Celery  as  fast  as  they  grow,  till  the 
trench  is  filled  to  within  three  inches  of  the  level  of  the 
garden,  and  that  will  leave  me  a  shallow  trough  to  pour 
as  much  water  into  as  I  possibly  can,  and  some  strong 
water  very  often.  But  for  ordinary  work  I  would  only 
advise  planting  very  young  sets,  after  the  manner  of 
Celeriac,  or  as  deep  as  early  Potatoes,  and  a  large  basin 
left  to  each  plant ;  and  this,  with  Samuel  Gilbert’s  plan 
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of  perpetual  suction  by  means  of  a  tub  of  water  and  a  few- 
woollen  lists,  to  discharge  into  the  basin  from  May  to 
September,  the  arrangement  would  be  as  complete  and 
promising  as  the  British  Constitution. 

My  trench  is  for  a  grand  experiment  on  a  new  scien¬ 
tific  basis.  The  very  richness  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  is  to  force  up  Celery-like  rankness  ;  the  earthing- 
up  of  young  plants  of  Tritomas  as  fast  as  every  three 
or  four  inches  of  their  growth  are  made,  and  before 
the  leaves  have  time  to  spread  out  from  their  rigid  shape, 
will  induce  long  corms,  or  root-stocks,  to  be  formed— 
something  like  the  creeping  underground  stems  of  Cannas 
and  Ginger,  or  between  that  and  Horseradish  “roots,” 
knowing  the  longer  these  “  roots  ”  can  be  had  the  more 
eyes  there  will  be  next  season  to  cut  into  sets ;  for  I 
verily  believe  that  the  “  roots,”  or  root-stock,  of  Tritoma 
is  as  full  of  eyes  as  the  “roots  ”  of  Horseradish — at  least 
if  they  are  humoured  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  water 
all  the  time  they  are  in  growth.  Whether  it  be  a  marsh 
plant  and  would  live  in  swamps  all  the  winter  I  know 
not ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  it  is,  and  that  up  to  the  ancles 
in  water — all  the  summer  at  least — would  be  just  the  very 
thing  for  it.  I  forgot  to  ask  Mr.  Eyles,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Chrysanthemum  Show,  if  he  had  got  in  a  dozen  of 
stout  plants  of  it  to  try  next  summer  on  the  Crystal  Lake 
at  the  best  end,  where  they  would  vie  with  the  Ficlcsonia 
squarrosas  in  the  bronze  fountain  at  the  opposite  end.  I 
meant  to  try  a  pair  of  mine  in  large  pots,  to  be  kept  in 
saucers  of  water  all  the  summer,  till  I  heard  cf  the  better 
plan  by  Mr.  Eyles  ;  but  some  one  might  try  the  pot  and 
saucers  still,  as  my  stock  is  now  out  of  my  reach. 

By  the"  way,  I  saw  at  the  Crystal  Palace  basins  the 
Farfuqium  grande  in  grand  bloom.  Hot  at  all  like  a 
Coltsfoot ;  more  like  some  new  Rudbeckia — a  stout 
flower-stem,  some  eighteen  inches  long,  and  an  open 
branchy  head  of  large,  yellow,  Budbeckia-like  blossoms. 

Tritonia  aurea. — This  name  comes  so  near  Tritoma, 
that  some  people  can  hardly  keep  the  two  apart  in  their 
memory;  yet  their  natures  are  as  different  as  possible. 
After  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  about  Tritoma  aurea, 
it  is  decidedly  as  much  of  an  evergreen  as  Yallota  pur¬ 
purea  ;  and  the  same  treatment  all  the  year  round  suits 
them  both  to  the  very  letter.  There  is  a  plant  or  a  pot 
of  it  now  in  bloom  in  the  conservatory  at  the  Experimental 
Garden,  as  large  as  a  man  can  lift,  and  of  as  fine  a  colour 
a3  any  yolk-of-egg-yellow  Dendrobium  that  ever  was. 
Grown  on  that  system  since  the  seeds  were  sent  to  me, 
five  or  six  years  back,  by  a  gentleman  near  London,  who 
excels  in  the  cultivation  of  rare  plants,  even  in  that  of 
Fisa  grandijlora — the  most  difficult  plant  in  this  world 
to  do,  these  bulbs  have  never  yet  been  dry  one  day 
since  the  seeds  sprouted,  and  nothing  can  succeed  better. 
I  tried  one  box  of  the  bulbs  this  summer  on  the  Ixia  and 
drying  system  in  my  home  garden,  which  gave  the  usual 
result — a  produce  hardly  worth  looking  at  after  knowing 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  But  when  the  hard  frost 
of  October  set  in,  that  box  was  most  useful  to  test  the 
hardiness  of  the  bulbs.  It  stood  by  the  box  of  Cyclamens, 
and  I  could  afford  to  lose  it ;  therefore  it  was  not  covered 
at  all.  The  stalks  and  leaves  of  last  summer  were  all  but 
dried  up ;  and  the  young  fry  of  running  suckers  were 
just  visible,  like  young  Wheat  breaking  ground.  They 
all  stood  12°  of  frost  without  a  blister.  They  also  stood 
17°  of  frost  soon  after  Lord  Mayor’s  day,  for  my  glass 
indicated  that  number  on  the  morning  of  November  13  ; 
but  the  young  Wheat-like  fry  were  all  killed  into  the 
crust  of  frost  on  the  surface  of  the  box.  I  then  took 
compassion  on  them,  shifted  the  frozen  ball  from  the  box 
to  one  twice  the  capacity,  and  put  them  in  from  the  frost. 
The  roots,  the  runners,  and  what  was  in  ground  of  the 
young  suckers,  have  not  suffered  the  smallest  hurt ;  and 
I  should  say,  that  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  coal  ashes 
over  them,  no  winter  -would  kill  Tritonia  aurea  in 
England. 

But,  to  square  up  our  accounts  as  we  go,  I  must 


mention  that  70°  of  frost  all  but  killed  the  leaves  of  an 
established  plant  of  Farfagium  grande  planted  close  to  a 
north  wall,  where  it  never  had  the  sun  till  five  in  the 
afternoon,  and  w7here  it  grew  most  vigorously.  Nothing 
is  to  be  put  over  the  roots  of  this  plant  except  an  inch  of 
soil — it  was  planted  on  purpose  to  balance  accounts  with 
the  frost.  D.  Beaton. 


HOW  TO  FARM  TWO  ACRES  AND  MAKE 
THE  MOST  OF  THEM. 

(  Continued  from  pqrje  81 .) 

THE  THIRD  SEASON. 

Our  autumn  arrangements  left  us  but  little  ground  irt 
tillage  except  what  was  in  crop,  or  arranged  for  a  crop. 
It  is  true  a  portion  of  the  Clover  lea  was  advised  to  be 
broken  up  in  order  to  grow  a  few  Potatoes,  Mangold 
Wurtzel,  or  other  crops  of  that  kind.  If  for  the  use  of 
the  cow,  the  Mangold  would  be,  undoubtedly,  the  best. 
About  twenty  rods  of  the  worst  of  the  Clover  lea  might 
be  so  broken  up,  and  if  that  were  done  by  hand  the 
sooner  in  the  winter  it  was  done  the  better.  A  slight 
trenching  would  be  again  serviceable,  and  some  dung 
might  be  buried  rather  deeply  in  the  ground.  The 
middle  or  end  of  April  is  soon  enough  in  a  general  way 
to  sow  this  crop,  and  do  not  by  any  means  crowd  it  too 
much.  The  appearance  of  a  neighbouring  field,  where 
the  crop  is  well  grown,  may  be  taken  as  a  very  good 
guide  ;  but  if  no  such  example  be  near,  we  may  say  that 
rows  from  twenty -four  to  thirty  inches  apart  will  not 
be  too  much,  and  about  a  foot  from  plant  to  plant  in 
the  row.  Thinning,  and  it  may  be  transplanting,  a  few 
to  fill  up  any  broken  places  must  be  duly  attended  to, 
such  planting  to  be  done  in  moist  wreather  and  when  the 
plants  are  about  the  size  of  Radishes  fit  for  the  table, 
or  less.  Hoeing  and  destroying  all  weeds  is  a  job  so 
universally  admitted  as  indispensable  in  all  cultivations, 
that  it  is  needless  repeating  it  in  every  case  here ;  but 
a  certain  amount  of  hoeing  or  other  disturbing  of  the 
soil  is  often  necessary  where  there  are  no  weeds  ;  and  this 
must  be  ddly  attended  to  between  the  rows  of  this  crop 
at  various  times,  until  the  advancing  growth  of  the  plants 
renders  it  difficult  to  do  so  without  injuring  the  leaves. 
After  that  little  requires  doing  but  to  take  up  and 
house  the  roots  in  the  autumn,  as  described  in  a  former 
chapter ;  taking  care  in  trimming  the  Mangold  Wurtzel 
not  to  cut  the  top  off  too  close,  as  it  is  better  to  leave 
half  an  inch  or  more  of  the  base  of  each  leafstalk  on  the 
tuber,  than  to  cut  them  into  the  quick,  as  they  bleed  and 
are  more  likely  to  decay.  The  top,  in  fact,  ought  to  be 
trimmed  off  in  a  conical  manner,  and  not  cut  off  at  right 
angles  with  the  tuber.  Carrots  may,  however,  be  cut 
more  closely  in,  and  so  may  Swede  Turnips  ;  the  great 
thing  is  to  get  them  put  together  as  dry  as  they  can  be, 
and,  the  season  being  late,  a  fine  day  must  be  chosen  for 
the  job. 

REMARKS  APPLICABLE  GENERALLY. 

The  third  season  requiring  on  the  whole  less  labour  than 
the  two  preceding  ones,  anything  requiring  doing  in  a  per¬ 
manentway  may  then  be  seen  to.  The  fences,  if  there  are 
any  live  ones,  ought  to  be  kept  scrupulously  free  from 
weeds,  and  if  new  planted,  a  very  slight  trimming  may 
be  given  them  when  the  growth  is  nearly  perfected  ;  but, 
in  a  general  way,  it  is  better  not  to  cut  such  Quickset 
hedges  until  autumn — that  is,  such  as  have  not  arrived 
at  a  fence  condition,  as  cutting  any  deciduous  tree  or 
shrub  in  the  period  of  its  full  growth  is  at  all  times  a 
check  to  its  further  progress.  Such  checks  are  very 
well  for  fruit  trees,  as  inducing  greater  fruitfulness.  A 
|  full-grown  hedge  will  endure  it  with  impunity ;  but  a 
I  young  rising  Quickset  ought  not  to  be  so  maltreated 
as  to  be  ruthlessly  shorn  at  Midsummer,  under  the  plea 
of  making  it  look  nice.  A  plant  less  hardy  and  accom¬ 
modating  than  the  Quickset,  would  be  half  killed  by 
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this  treatment.  As  it  is,  the  after-shoots  of  the  Quickset 
become  mildewed  and  useless,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
scarcely  any  stronger  than  it  was  the  preceding  season  : 
whereas,  if  the  plant  were  allowed  to  grow  out  and  ripen 
its  shoots,  as  Nature  intended  it  should  do,  these  shoots 
might  be  cut  down  to  any  required  amount  in  winter,  and 
a  strong  vigorous  growth  the  ensuing  season  would  be  the 
result.  Therefore,  bear  in  mind  to  cut  young  Quicksets 
only  in  the  autumn  or  winter.  Keeping  them  clear  from 
weeds  at  all  times  is  necessary  ;  and  if  there  are  any  gaps 
let  them  be  filled  up  as  required.  If  the  fence  is  yours, 
there  will,  most  likely,  be  a  ditch  on  the  side  of  your 
neighbour’s,  which  you  must  clear  out  and  keep  free. 
At  the  same  time  you  have  the  privilege  of  planting  fruit 
trees  if  you  like  in  the  Quickset  hedge ;  and  a  few 
Damson  or  common  Plums,  on  six-feet  standards,  may 
be  planted  with  advantage.  The  Damson  will  be  very 
useful,  and  on  a  still’  soil  it  is  most  productive,  as,  like¬ 
wise,  are  other  Plums.  Apples  and  Pears  do  not  thrive  so 
well,  and  Cherries  are  so  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  birds, 
that  I  would  not  advise  their  being  planted ;  but  as 
directions  hereafter  will  be  given  on  this  point,  it  need 
not  be  entered  into  here. 

AUTUMN  OF  THE  THIRD  SEASON. 

If  all  have  gone  on  well,  the  crops  will  be  thus  : — 

60  rods  Grass,  now  getting  to  be  a  nice  sward. 

100  „  Clover  lea,  which  being  about  exhausted,  may  now 
be  broken  up  for  other  crops. 

80  „  Clover,  young  plants  that  had  been  sown  amongst 

the  corn,  this  to  stand  for  principal  crop  of  next 
year. 

20  „  of  Potatoes  or  some  green  crop. 

This  being  the  state  of  the  cropping  at  the  end  of  this 
season,  we  may  now  take  a  retrospect  of  the  past  and 
determine  for  the  future  in  another  chapter. 

J.  Kobson. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  PEUNINGr  SEASON. 

The  fall  of  the  leaf  reminds  us  of  those  autumnal  proceedings 
which  return  with  the  return  of  years.  Amongst  the  rest  is  the 
present  subject ;  which,  although  formerly  considered  a  winter 
or  spring  piece  of  business,  has  now  assumed  another  shape. 
Gardening  in  1859  is  not  what  it  was  forty  years  since  :  there  are 
now  three  times  as  much  spring  business  as  in  those  times. 
Pruning  then  was  understood  to  be  an  employment  for  the  dead 
of  winter,  when  folks  could  do  nothing  else  ;  but  now  the  dead  of 
winter  has  double  duties  to  perform  in  many  cases.  Indeed 
there  is  more  humanity  abroad.  It  is  not  considered  even  good 
policy  now  to  set  men  to  prune  trees  amongst  the  snow ;  or  to 
keep  an  unfortunate  nailing  during  a  sharp  frost,  when  it  lakes 
half  his  time  to  buffet  and  blow  his  fingers. 

Put  as  to  pruning,  training,  dressing,  &c.,  which,  to  be  done  in 
March,  would  tend  to  damage  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
summer’s  business— how  much  better  it  is,  as  a  gardening  policy, 
to  push  it  forward  in  autumn.  Another  point  may  be  named. 
There  are  certain  operations  connected  with  the  roots  of  the  trees 
or  borders  which  cannot  be  well  carried  out  until  the  former 
operations  are  concluded.  But  many  trees  require  dressing  on 
the  heels  of  priming ;  and  in  my  opinion  the  earlier  in  the  winter 
they  are  dressed  the  better.  Bush  fruits  may  very  properly  be 
pruned  first,  and  Raspberries  ;  then  I  would  take  ordinary 
standards  or  orchard  trees  ;  then  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  Cherries, 
&c.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  may- stand  over  until  the  end  of 
January ;  and  the  Apricots  until  they  begin  to  show  the  blossom- 
bud,  as  they  often  blossom  on  the  young  spray. 

Of  Gooseberries  it  has  been  said  that  you  may  thin  out  as  you 
like,  but  not  shorten  them  ;  but  I  do  not  agree  with  so  sweeping 
an  assertion.  I  have  shortened  my  Gooseberries  for  years,  and 
find  them  better  for  it ;  not,  however,  wholesale,  but  removing  all 
straggling  points.  By  this  practice  I  find  that  the  fruit  is 
gathered  in  half  the  time,  and  with  much  less  pricking  of  fingers. 
Red  Currants  require  well  shortening,  or  their  stems  become 
naked  of  spurs  :  of  course  all  side-spray  will  be  spurred  back. 
White  Cun-ants  furnish  their  stems  much  better,  and  need  little 


I  shortening.  Black  Currants  require  well  thinning,  but  not 
shortening,  unless  any  shoots  run  inconveniently  high.  Rasp¬ 
berries  are  generally  reduced  to  about  four  or  five  good  canes, 
and  these  shortened  to  four  or  five  feet. 

With  regard  to  orchard  trees.  Those  of  size  and  age  merely 
require  the  interior  barren  or  decaying  branches  removed,  and  all 
small  spray  springing  in  the  interior  from  the  older  branches. 
At  the  same  time  dead  or  decaying  points  may  be  removed. 
Y  ounger  Apple  trees  in  the  kitchen  garden  require  chiefly  super- 
!  fluous  spray  to  be  removed,  and  occasionally  an  older  branch 
taken  away.  Many  of  these  are  better  with  their  points  shortened 
back,  and  that  in  proportion  t  o  their  strength.  From  eight  to 
ten  inches  are  enough  length  to  be  left  under  any  circumstances 
on  trees  under  a  dwarfing  system.  If  left  their  full  length,  the 
consequence  would  be  that  bushes  would  speedily  become  trees, 
and  people  would  say,  “  How  your  garden  is  overgrown !  These 
Apple  trees  surely  shade  things  too  much.”  But  the  day  is  gone 
by  for  permitting  overgrown  fruit  trees  in  kitchen  gardens.  To 
revert  to  the  orchard  trees.  There  is  no  need  for  much  shortening 
here.  They  are  required  to  rise  and  to  extend ;  and  under  such 
circumstances  will  yield  a  far  greater  produce  than  the  dwarfed 
!  trees  of  the  kitchen  garden. 

Pears  deserve  especial  notice.  One  thing  is  certain — that  we 
must  not  allow  them  to  become  smothered  :  the  retained  wood 
must  have  light,  and  more  light  than  Apples  require.  Therefore 
all  spray  whatever,  or  breastwood,  unless  intended  for  the  tying- 
down  system,  must  be  removed — it  is  spurs  we  want.  Ordinary 
English  orchard  Pears  will  do  almost  anyhow  :  not  so  our  finer 
and  more  delicate  varieties.  It  is  also  necessary  occasionally  to 
shorten  the  shoots  ;  but  when  the  latter  require  much  shortening 
it  is  high  time  they  were  root-pruned.  Plums  require  a  little 
handling — the  removal  of  intrusive  breast-spray,  and  occasionally 
a  shortening  of  long  shoots.  Cherries  require  very  little  of  the 
knife — no  tree  so  little.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  well  known 
to  require  much  thinning  under  the  old  system;  but  by  the 
pinching  plan  there  will  be  little  for  the  pruner’s  knife. 

Apricots  I  would  not  prune  until  the  last ;  not,  indeed,  until 
j  the  character  of  the  buds  could  be  determined  by  the  first  stage 
of  development  in  March.  No  man  can  determine  with  pre¬ 
cision  what  are  not  blossom-buds  when  the  trees  are  quite 
dormant ;  although  he  can  easily  tell  which  are,  if  in  the  character 
of  natural  spurs. 

I  will,  to  sum  up,  offer  a  scale  to  assist  the  beginner,  showing 
the  needs  of  each  fruit  as  to  light ;  and  I  will  place  them  con¬ 
secutively,  beginning  with  those  that  demand  the  greatest  amount, 
and  the  others  in  due  order.  This  may  assist  the  young  pruner. 


The  Tine. 
The  Apricot. 
The  Peach. 
The  Pear. 


The  Plum. 
The  Cherry. 
The  Apple. 
The  Currant, 


The  Gooseberry. 
The  Raspberry. 

The  Black  Currant. 


By  this  order  of  fruits  any  novice  may  guess  the  amount  of 
thinning  required  during  the  rest  period,  as  also  have  a  guide  to 
the  disbudding  or  stopping  process  during  the  growing  period.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  is  an  infallible  guide,  but  will  convey  a  toler¬ 
able  idea  of  such  procedures. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  pitiful  to  see  the  necessity  that  exists  for 
much  pruning,  and  to  know  that  by  proper  precautions  at  plant¬ 
ing  time  much  of  this  labour  might  be  saved.  How  is  it  that 
we  meet  with  Pear  trees,  in  various  parts,  of  great  size,  and  laden 
with  grey-haired  honours,  which  bear  bushels  year  after  year, 
yet  never  pruned  ?  Instead  of  producing  rods  fit  for  basket  work, 
make  young  shoots  annually  of  about  three  to  six  inches  in 
length.  And  only  observe  full-grown  Thorn  trees  in  the  park, 
laden  annually  with  their  crimson  treasures, — no  pruning,  no 
manure.  But  some  one  may  say,  “  I  do  not  manure  my  trees  in 
my  kitchen  garden.”  Be  it  so  ;  but,  admitting  no  powerful 
manures  are  applied,  do  such  persons  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  all  such  gardens  abound  in  humus,  which  is  a  mighty  pro¬ 
moter  of  an  over-rapid  root  action,  although  not,  perhaps,  coming 
under  the  denomination  of  a  high  stimulant  ? 

But  the  old  Pear  trees  before  quoted  and  the  old  park  Thorns 
are  not  growing  in  a  similar  soil  to  that  which  has  growm  Celery, 
Cabbages,  &c.,  for  many  years.  That  soil  is  what  may  be  called 
primitive ;  it  knows  neither  the  spade  nor  the  wheelbarrow. 

Since,  then,  our  trees  in  gardens  will  bother  us  so  with  pruning, 
my  advice  is,  strike  at  the  root  of  the  affair, — root  prune.  This 
is  not  practised  half  so  much  as  it  deserves,  for  it  is  only  yet  half 
appreciated.  I,  therefore,  beg  again  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  to  its  importance ;  they 
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will  find  abundant  directions  in  back  numbers  for  many  year’s. 
Still,  there  is  yet  another  course  more  eligible,  and  that  is  what 
people  call  “to  begin  at  the  beginning,”  in  other  words,  so  to 
prepare  the  soil  before  the  tree  is  planted  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  its  producing  too  much  spray. 

I  have,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  this  work,  urged  the 
great  importance  of  platform  planting,  or,  in  other  words,  con¬ 
fining  the  roots  of  a  tree  to  a  given  position,  and  with  calculated 
resources.  These  platforms  being  impervious,  and  having  a  de¬ 
finite  boundary,  we  can  readily  know  what  the  roots  are  about : 
indeed,  know  as  much  about  them  as  of  the  branches.  I  do  not 
say  that  they  may  never  exceed  those  bounds  ;  but  I  would  make 
them  work  hard  first,  and  then,  when  age  and  hard  bearing 
proved  overpowering,  lei  them  by  all  means  break  their  limits,  and, 
indeed,  give  them  extra  food.  This,  combined  with  surface 
dressings  and  a  total  absence  of  the  spade,  will,  I  am  perfectly 
assured,  do  all  that  is  desirable  with  ninety  fruit  trees  out  of  a 
hundred. 

I  well  remember  that  more  than  a  score  years  since  I  was  1 
called  in  to  advise  about  a  large  conservatory.  The  proprietor  had, 
at  considerable  expense,  built  a  span-roofed  house — one  that  was 
then  thought  of  an  overpowering  size.  This  house  had  been  built 
some  half  score  years,  and  was  planted  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  with  huge-growing  Acacias,  Eucalypti,  and  other 
back-wood  notables  ;  and  they  were  in  such  a  hurry  upwards,  that 
they  threatened  to  unroof  the  house.  In  the  more  foremost  rows 
were  some  Camellias,  which  seldom  blossomed,  and  in  front  some 
very  nice  Epacrises,  and  dainty  New  Holland  plants.  But,  what 
a  struggle !  These  giants  of  the  bush  were  about  to  have  the 
house  to  themselves,  and  many  of  the  little  better-behaved  ones  1 
in  front  showed  manifest  marks  of  their  tyrants. 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  root  limitation.  How  easy  would 
it  have  been  to  have  placed  four  huge  stakes  in  a  quadrangle 
about  each  monster,  and  thus  have  shown  him  the  mastery  of 
man.  And  even  the  Camellias,  why  did  they  not  blossom? 
Because  the  soil,  fat  loam  and  bog  earth,  seven  feet  in  depth,  en¬ 
couraged  such  a  multiplicity  of  fibres,  that  the  Camellias  had 
not  patience  enough  to  form  blossom  ;  but,  truant  like,  must  run 
to  play  into  a  second  growth. 

Now,  although  some  may  not  think  the  case  bears  on  fruit 
trees,  with  all  due  respect  I  am  assured  it  does.  Indeed,  we 
derive  much  of  our  best  knowledge  by  watching  such  results, 
which  sometimes  teach  more  than  books.  R.  Errington. 


OXALIS  BOWIEI’S  TIME  OF  BLOOMING. 

GENTIANELLA  NOT  FLOWERING — LIST  OP  SQUILLS  —  CUTTING 
DOWN  DRAWN  GERANIUMS. 

I  planted  a  pot  of  Oxalis  Bowiei  in  a  cool  frame  last  spring 
as  Mr.  Beaton  directed,  but  the  bulbs  remained  dormant  till 
August.  I  suppose  I  must  keep  them  in  a  frame  during  winter  ; 
but  will  they  be  of  any  use  to  make  a  display  next  summer  ?  I 
have  also  a  pot  of  Ferraria  undulata  lately  up,  which  I  treated  in 
the  same  way. 

Is  the  Gcntianella  difficult  to  flower  ?  I  have  it  growing  in  a 
light  rich  soil,  and  it  has  not  showed  a  flower  for  years. 

I  grow  the  following  varieties  of  Scilla  ;  and  as  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  spring  bulbs,  would  you  let  me  know' the  names  of  a 
few  more  good  varieties  ?  I  grow  Scilla  amcena,  prcecox,  Sibirica, 
bifolia,  and  bifolia  alba. 

Whether  is  spring  or  autumn  the  better  time  to  cut  down 
drawn  plants  of  show  Geraniums  growing  in  a  window  ? — An 
Amateur. 

[August  is  the  natural  time  for  Oxalis  Bowiei  to  begin  to 
bloom,  and  to  go  on  growing  all  the  winter ;  but  it  is,  like  a  few 
more  Cape  bulbs,  capable  of  being  made  to  bloom  and  grow  in 
summer  and  to  rest  all  the  winter,  as  has  been  shown  lately  by 
Mr.  Robson,  and  proved  years  since  by  the  experience  of  many. 
One  crop  of  bulbs  must  always  be  sacrificed  in  changing  this 
Oxalis  to  a  summer  bloomer  by  taking  it  up,  or  drying  it,  in  the 
midst  of  its  growth  in  November ;  then  it  must  be  pushed  in 
heat  the  following  April  till  the  leaves  break  ground,  and  no 
more ;  after  that  and  the  following  summer’s  growth  those  bulbs 
will  constantly  go  to  rest  in  October,  and  begin  naturally  to  grow* 
in  the  spring.  It  was  on  the  principle  of  this  artificial  summer 
growth  that  all  our  notices  of  Oxalis  Bowiei  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener  were  based.  It  is  curious  that  bulbs  of  two  allied 
divisions  of  Amaryllis,  natives  of  the  Cape,  show  the  two  sides  of 
this  change  of  natural  time  of  growth  and  bloom.  All  the  true 


Amaryllises  begin  growing  in  the  autumn  like  this  Oxalis,  and 
will  not  depart  from  it  with  impunity  ;  while  all  known  kinds  of 
the  so-called  Amaryllises — the  Hippeasters — will  change  their 
natural  times  of  growth  and  rest  at  pleasure.  Ferraria  undulata 
is  a  delicate  subject,  and  requires  care  in  the  watering  :  it  grows 
from  the  end  of  September  till  May,  and  requires  the  treatment  of 
a  delicate  Ixia.  Do  you  grow  Ixia  viridiflora — the  most  curious 
colour  of  all  bulbs,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  easiest  to 
manage  ? 

The  Gentianella  blooms  as  freely  as  the  Daisies  where  the  soil 
suits  it ;  and  where  it  does  not  it  will  not  yield  to  profitable 
culture  at  all.  Try  mixing  sand  with  the  soil. 

You  have  the  best  of  the  Scillas  ;  but  verna  and  two  varieties 
of  campanulata,  blue  and  white,  would  give  different  forms  of 
bloom  in  the  way  of  amcena  and  bifolia. 

Spring  is  certainly  the  best  time  to  cut  down  long-legged 
Geraniums  ;  because,  if  they  were  cut  in  autumn,  the  legs  would 
be  “as  long  as  ever”  before  next  blooming  time.] 


THE  SCIENCE  OE  GAKDENING. 

( Continued  from  page  82.) 

THE  SAP. 

As  there  is  a  very  close  similarity  in  the  blood  of  all  animals, 
so  does  the  same  resemblance  obtain  in  the  sap  of  plants.  Uni¬ 
formly  it  is  limpid  as  water,  its  chief  constituent,  and  contains 
an  acid,  salts,  and  mucilage  or  saccharine  matter.  The  pro¬ 
portions,  of  course,  vary. 

The  basis  of  this  sap  is  the  moisture  of  the  soil  and  atmo¬ 
sphere  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  other  organs ;  and  that  that 
power  of  absorption  is  very  great  we  have  previously  stated. 
Neither  is  it  an  indiscriminate  power ;  for  if  the  roots  of  a 
plant  are  placed  in  water  containing  two  or  more  salts  in 
solution,  they  will  abstract  different  portions  of  those  salts,  and 
will  reject  some  of  them  entirely.  Thus,  when  100  grains  of 
each  of  the  following  salts  were  dissolved  in  10,000  grains  of 
water,  and  plants  of  Polygonum  persicaria,  Mentha  piperita , 
and  Bidens  cannabhia  were  made  to  grow  in  it,  they  took  up  six 
grains  of  sulphate  of  soda  (glauber  salt),  and  ten  grains  of 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  but  not  a  grain  of  acetate  of 
lime.  , 

The  moisture  from  the  soil  absorbed  by  organs  having  such 
discrimination  and  absorbing  powers  passes  up  vessels  situated 
in  the  wood,  but  especially  in  the  alburnum,  impelled  by  their 
contractile  power — a  power  so  great  that  it  drives  the  sap  from 
the  extremity  of  a  cut  Yine- branch  with  a  force  capable  of  sus¬ 
taining  a  column  of  mercury  thirty-two  inches  and  a  half  high. 
If  a  proof  of  their  contractile  powrer,  evidently  resembling  the 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  animal  bowels,  be  required,  Dr.  Thomson 
justly  refers  for  such  proof  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  milky  - 
juiced  plants  like  the  Fuphorbia  peplis.  If  the  stem  of  this 
plant  be  divided  in  two  places,  the  juice  flows  out  at  both  ends  so 
completely,  that  if  it  be  again  bisected  between  the  two  former 
cuts  no  more  juice  will  appear.  Now,  it  is  impossible  that  these 
phenomena  could  take  place  without  a  contraction  of  the  vessels  ; 
for  the  vessels  in  that  part  of  the  stem  which  has  been  detached 
could  not  be  more  than  full ;  and  their  diameter  is  so  small, 
that,  if  that  diameter  continued  unaltered,  the  capillary  attraction 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  retain  their  contents,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  not  a  drop  would  flow  out.  Since,  then,  the  whole 
liquid  escapes,  it  must  be  driven  out  forcibly,  and,  consequently, 
the  vessels  must  contract.  {Thomson' s  Organic  Chemistry ,  988.) 

The  ascent  of  the  sap  has  been  endeavoured  to  be  explained 
by  M.  Dutrochet,  upon  mere  mechanical  principles.  He  ob¬ 
serves — “If  one  end  of  an  open  glass  tube  be  covered  with  a 
piece  of  moistened  bladder,  or  other  fine  animal  membrane,  tied 
tightly  over  it,  and  a  strong  solution  of  sugar  or  salt  in  water 
be  then  poured  into  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  cover  the 
membrane  to  the  depth  of  several  inches— -and  if  the  closed  end 
be  then  introduced  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  a 
vessel  of  pure  water,  the  water  will  after  a  short  time  pass 
through  the  bladder  inwards,  and  the  column  of  liquid  in  the 
tube  will  increase  in  height.  This  ascent  will  continue,  till,  in 
favourable  circumstances,  the  fluid  will  reach  the  height  of  several 
feet,  and  will  flow  out  or  run  over  at  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  At 
the  same  time  the  water  in  the  vessel  will  become  sweet,  or  salt,’ 
indicating  that  while  so  much  liquid  has  passed  through  the 
membrane  inwards,  a  quantity  has  also  passed  outwards,  carrying 
sugar,  or  gum,  or  salt  along  with  it.”  To  these  opposite  effects 
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Dutrocliet  gave  the  names  of — endosmose  denoting  the  inward 
progress,  and  exosmose  the  outward  progress  of  the  fluid.  He 
supposed  them  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  two  opposite  currents 
of  electricity,  and  he  likens  the  phenomena  observed  during  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  in  plants  to  the  appearances  presented 
during  the  above  experiment. 

This  hypothesis  cannot  be  satisfactory ;  for  such  endosmose  has 
no  power  sufEcient  to  sustain  thirty-two  inches  and  a  half  of 
mercury,  as  is  done  by  sap  propelled  by  the  Yine,  and  it  entirely 
fails  to  explain  the  discriminatory  power  possessed  by  the 
spongioles,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  sap  will  be  ascending  on 
the  heated  side  of  a  tree,  whilst  it  will  be  quite  unmoved  on  the 
side  which  is  cold. 

Thus  propelled,  the  sap  is  distributed  along  each  branch  to  every 
leaf,  and  to  every  fruit  of  the  plant,  gradually  acquiring  during 
its  passage  a  greater  specific  gravity,  not  only  by  exhalation,  but 
by  dissolving  the  peculiar  secretions  of  the  plant  formed  during 
its  previous  year’s  growth,  and  deposited  in  the  alburnum  from 
the  sap  during  its  downward  course  in  the  inner  bark  from  the 
leaves.  It  is  in  the  leaves  that  the  chief  elaboration  of  the  sap 
takes  place,  and  those  peculiar  juices  are  formed  characteristic  of 
the  plant,  and  which  are  found  deposited  there,  or  in  the  bark, 
or  still  further  altered  in  the  fruit  and  seed. 

The  ascending  sap  of  the  Yine,  Elm,  Beech,  and  some  few 
others  has  been  analysed,  but  the  results  are  so  similar  that  we 
need  only  particularise  two.  Dr.  Prout,  M.  Robiquet,  M.  Deyeux, 
and  others,  agree  in  stating  that  the  sap  of  the  Vine  ( Vitis 
vinifera )  has  a  specific  gravity  not  greater  than  that  of  pure 
water,  a  fact  explained  by  its  containing  much  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Its  taste  is  sweetish.  When  2300  grains  of  it  were  evaporated 
to  dryness,  only  one  grain  of  solid  matter  remained,  about  half 
of  wliich  was  saline,  composed  of  tartrate  of  lime  and  bitartrate 
of  potash,  and  the  remainder  was  a  gummy  vegetable  substance. 

Boussinghault  has  analysed  the  sap  of  the  Plantain  {Musa 
Paradisica),  finding  in  it  tannin,  gallic  acid,  acetic  acid,  com¬ 
mon  salt,  and  salts  of  lime,  potash,  and  alumina. — {Journ.  de 
Pharmacia ,  xxii.,  385.) 

After  being  elaborated  in  the  leaves  the  ascending  sap  is  en¬ 
tirely  changed  in  its  qualities  and  constituents,  and  the  descend¬ 
ing  sap  is  found  to  be  either  milky,  gummy,  resinous,  astringent, 
sugary,  acid  or  saline. 

Milky  descending  saps. — We  will  only  particularise  that  of  the 
Lettuce  ( Lactuca  sativa).  This  contains  albumen,  caoutchouc 
(Inclian-rubber),  wax,  chloride  of  calcium,  phosphate  of  lime, 
potash,  gum,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  acetic,  with  another  acid,  and 
a  bitter  principle  called  lactucarium.  In  this  lactucarium  the 
peculiar  flavour  and  properties  of  the  Lettuce  reside.  It  has 
been  employed  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  opium,  possessing 
its  soothing  without  its  iuconvenient  properties. 

Gummy  descending  saps  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  Cherry, 
Plum,  and  Peach ;  but,  in  truth,  all  descending  saps  are  gummy, 
for  cambium,  the  substance  deposited  in  all  those  parts  of  vege¬ 
tables  where  growth  is  occurring,  is  chiefly  gummy  or  mucilaginous 
matter. 

The  resinous  descending  saps  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  Coniferse  ; 
and  the  sugary  in  the  Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Beet. 

The  saline  and  acid  descending  juices  are  still  more  varied  and 
peculiar.  Thus  that  of  Wolf’s  Bane  ( Aconitum  lycoctonum ) 
contains  citrates  of  lime  and  potash ;  Delphinium  elatum ,  Ra¬ 
nunculus  aconitifolius,  Thalictrum  flavum ,  Clematis  recta,  and 
C.  viticella ,  all  contain  similar  combinations  of  citric  acid ; 
Clary  ( Salvia  sclarea )  contains  benzoate  of  potash  ;  Rue  {Rut a 
graveolens )  contains  malates  of  potash  and  lime ;  Agrimony 
(Pupatormm  cannabinum)  contains  phosphoric  and  another  acid ; 
Spinach  {Spinacea  oleracea )  contains  oxalates  of  lime  and 
potash,  and  malate  and  phosphate  of  potash ;  the  common 
Indian  Cress,  or  Nasturtium  {Tropceolum  majus )  contains  phos¬ 
phoric,  nitric,  and  malic  acids  united  to  lime  and  potash ;  Vir¬ 
ginian  Poke  {Phytolacca  decandra)  contains  oxalate  of  potash  ; 
and  the  Sorrels  and  Oxalises  all  contain  an  excess  of  oxalic 
acid. — J. 

{To  be  continued .) 

RESTING  ORCHIDS. 

When  should  the  season  commence  for  resting  the  following 
Orchids —  Cattleya  crispa,  C.  bicolor,  C.  labiata  (blooms  cut 
November  10),  C.Mossice,  C.  Skinneri,  Dendrobium  chrysanthum ? 
I  possess  Williams’s  “  Orchid-grower’s  Manual  5”  but  his  answer 
is,  “when  they  have  made  their  growth.”  Now,  unhappily,  my 


Cattleyas,  especially  crispa,  are  always  growing,  and  seldom 
blooming.  Labiata  blooms  well  in  the  same  house ;  but  I  at¬ 
tribute  this  to  being  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  the  window  of 
the  drawing-room  whilst  in  bloom, — A  Subscriber  of  several 
Years. 

[ Cattleya  labiata  blooms  in  the  autumn,  consequently  it  should 
have  its  season  of  rest  through  the  winter,  and  be  started  into 
growth  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  perfect  its  pseudo-bulbs 
by  the  end  of  July.  Cattleya  crispa,  bicolor,  Mossiae,  and 
Skinneri  flower  about  May  and  June.  Flowering  so  early  there 
is  time  to  make  a  good  growth  by  the  end  of  October,  and  then 
they  also  ought  to  rest  through  the  winter  up  to  the  end  of 
April.  If  such  plants  are  constantly  growing,  there  is  some 
great  mistake  in  their  culture.  The  season  of  rest  must  be 
enforced,  or  no  flowers  will  be  produced.  The  way  to  obtain 
this  rest  is  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  house  in  which  they 
grow  to  45°  by  night  and  55°  by  day,  and  also  to  lessen  the 
quantity  of  moisture  both  in  the  air  and  at  the  root.  When 
growing  the  heat  should  not  exceed  65°  to  70°  in  summer.  The 
same  treatment  will  suit  Dendrobium  chrysanthum,  D.  densi- 
jlorum,  D.  oculatum,  D.  pulcliellum,  D.  speciosum ,  and  all  Loelias, 
the  New  Holland  species  ;  also  all  the  species  from  Guatemala. 
If  “  A  Subscriber”  has  only  one  house,  he  should  place  all  his 
Cattleyas  and  the  hardier  Dendrobes,  &c.,  at  the  coolest  end  near 
the  glass.  The  Indian  species  of  Orchids — such  as  Aerides,  tender 
Dendrobes,  Saccolabiums,  Phnlcenopses,  and  Vandas — must  have 
a  higher  temperature,  even  when  at  rest.  The  proper  tempera¬ 
ture  for  these  genera  is  60°  to  65°  in  winter,  and  70°  to  85°  in 
summer.] 


USE  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  MARROW,  GOURD, 
AND  POMPION. 

In  the  absence  of  Apples,  ripe  Vegetable  Marrows,  Gourds,  or 
Pompions  offer  a  substitute  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  and 
constitution  than  many  persons  will  imagine  who  have  not  tried 
them ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  present  year  (1859), 
when  Apples  are  scarcer  throughout  the  breadth  of  the  land 
than  has  been  known  for  many  years  past,  that  the  whole 
family  of  Pompions,  from  the  Mammoth  Gourd  to  the  small, 
delicate  Custard  Marrow,  should  the  same  season  be  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  greater  abundance  aud  more  perfect  maturity. 
Indeed,  the  circumstance  appears  traceable  to  an  all-wise  inter¬ 
position  of  Divine  Providence,  to  alleviate  the  disheartening  loss 
of  the  Apple  crop.  The  cause  of  this  and  similar  failures  of 
some  other  productions  the  last  few  years  it  is  not  our  province 
to  determine ;  but  probably  it  has  been  the  want  of  some  hygro- 
metrical  character  in  the  atmosphere. 

Marrow,  Gourd,  or  Pompion  tarts,  pies,  and  puddings  con¬ 
sequently  may  be  now  reckoned  amongst  the  leading  pastry  of 
the  present  day.  To'  preserve  the  fruit,  it  should  be  slung  in 
some  airy  and  dry  apartment,  and  it  will  keep  till  next  summer 
if  it  has  not  been  frozen.  For  tarts  and  pies  this  fruit  should 
be  first  stewed  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  and  a  few 
other  simple  ingredients,  as  candied  Orange  or  Lemon  peel,  and 
a  little  nutmeg ;  but  for  puddings  the  stewing  is  not  necessary.  If 
it  be  well  boiled,  or  baked  thus,  with  the  addition  of  about  two 
ounces  of  Currants  in  each  pie  or  pudding,  it  is  acknowledged  to 
be  sufficient  to  make  it  pleasingly  desirable  for  working  people 
and  their  children  (some  of  them  say  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar 
t.o  give  acidity  to  the  fruit  is  good ;  but  this  we  will  not  re¬ 
commend).  In  fact,  these  substitutes  will  not  disgrace  a  noble¬ 
man’s  table,  nor  give  their  cooks  discredit  if  they  use  them  in¬ 
stead,  or  with  Apples  in  their  mince  pies  at  Christmas  time.  The 
Marrows  and  Gourds  are,  however,  preferable  to  the  old-fashioned 
Pumpkins,  the  flesh  being  yellow,  much  richer,  and  firmer. 

Of  the  Mammoth  Gourds,  very  many  fine  specimens  have 
been  grown  and  exhibited  this  season  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  some  exceeding  100  fi>3.  each  in  weight ;  but  there  are 
two  distinct  kinds  now  common ;  the  parents  of  the  largest,  we 
believe,  were  of  the  Portuguese  origin,  and  have  been  exhibited  in 
the  windows  of  the  most  distinguished  nurserymen  in  the  metro¬ 
polis,  weighing  upwards  of  150  lbs.  each.*  We  ourselves  had  a 
single  plant  this  year,  growing  at  the  corner  of  one  of  our  fields, 
running  over  hedges  and  ditches,  without  the  aid  of  any  manure 
or  other  stimulant,  except  water  and  a  little  extra  cultivation  by 
the  fork,  which  produced  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  weeks  from 
its  being  planted,  ending  October  20th,  when  frost  put  an  end  to 

*  Edward  May,  Esq.,  Colebrook  Street,  Winchester,  informs  us  that  one 
Gourd  grown  there  this  summer  weighed  220  lbs. !— Eds. 
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its  growth,  seven  fruits,  but  from  tlieir  lateness  they  were  not 
more  than  half  grown.  Their  united  weights  were  288  Ills. ;  two 
of  them  weighing  60 lbs.  each.  Its  main  branches  w'ere  about 
twelve  in  number  (and  are  reserved  for  inspection),  measuring  in 
length  ten  yards  each,  covering  a  circular  space  of  twenty  yards 
in  diameter,  or  nearly  2827  feet  and  a  half,  or  an  area  more  than 
the  sixteenth  of  an  acre. 

Moreover,  the  refuse  need  not  be  wrasted,  except  the  seeds, 
which  we  reject,  having  heard  that  they  are  of  a  poisonous 
nature  (?),  as  pigs  are  remarkably  fond  of  them  if  mixed  with  a 
little  meal  or  offal.  If  our  memory  serves  us  right,  Prince 
Albert  once  fatted  a  prize  ox  with  them.  Having  ourselves 
grown  a  large  quantity  of  the  Marrows  for  pigs,  we  pulp  them 
before  mixing,  and  use  them  raw.  Bentall’s  patented  pulping 
machine  is  admirably  suited  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  pulp¬ 
ing  Mangolds  and  Turnips,  and  no  stockmaster  ought  to  be 
without  one. — A.  Hardy  and  Son,  Seed  Growers,  $•<?.,  Malden , 
Essex. 

LOOKING  ABOUND  US. 

1.  Camellias  Eeosted. — “  The  pots  were  like  cannon-balls 
before  we  housed  them.  The  leaves  did  not  seem  to  suffer ;  but 
now  the  flower-buds  are  falling.  How  is  this,  when  the  Camellia 
will  stand  against  a  wall  often  without  protection  ?”  A  Camellia 
in  a  pot  against  a  wall  would  just  be  in  a  similar  position.  The 
only  thing  in  its  favour  would  be  that,  most  likely,  the  frosted 
roots  would  thaw  more  regularly  than  in  the  case  of  these  pots 
that  you  at  once  transferred  to  the  greenhouse  with  the  ball  of 
earth  frosted.  Lay  it  down  as  a  general  mle  that  every  plant  in 
a  pot  out  of  doors,  and  that  pot  exposed,  suffers  more  from  all 
sudden  changes  and  extremes  of  weather  than  if  it  had  stood 
planted  out  in  the  natural  soil.  In  the  latter  case  only  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  would  be  frosted.  There  might  be  few  roots 
there,  if  any ;  but  in  an  exposed  pot,  every  root  round  or  near 
the  sides  oftlie  pot  would  be  more  or  less  injured.  Iftliepotwere 
very  soft  and  porous,  the  greater  would  be  the  cold  produced  by 
evaporation  of  moisture.  The  harder  burned  the  pot,  the  greater 
would  be  the  amount  of  cold  produced  by  radiation  and  con¬ 
duction.  Erom  these  two  causes  combined,  the  roots  in  pots  in 
frosty  weather  are  exposed  to  far  more  cold  than  the  plants 
could  experience  in  the  open  ground,  or  with  the  pots  sunk  in 
the  ground.  In  the  latter  case  they  would  only  bo  exposed  to 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  earth.  In  the  former  case, 
being  exposed  on  every  side,  they  would  soon  be  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  air  surrounding  them.  If,  in  a  very  severe 
night,  a  man  were  fixed  to  one  spot  in  the  open  air,  heat  would 
radiate  so  quickly  from  his  body  that  the  sources  of  vitality 
would  be  exhausted.  If,  during  the  same  night,  he  could  be 
so  completely  covered  with  snow  as  to  permit  merely  of  breathing 
freely,  he  would  not  greatly  suffer  by  his  body  being  deprived  of 
warmth.  Some  of  our  amateur  friends  act  at  times  as  if  they 
felt  that  the  merely  keeping  a  plant  in  a  pot  is  so  far  giving  it  a 
degree  of  protection.  Standiug  in  a  pot  just  increases  the 
dangers  it  is  likely  to  experience  from  the  heats  of  summer  and 
the  colds  of  winter.  If  partly  plunged,  even,  it  is  more  liable 
to  danger  than  when  in  the  open  ground.  If  plunged,  and  the 
rims  defended  with  litter,  it  is  then  in  as  favourable  a  position 
as  when  planted  out  and  the  surface  so  protected.  If  boxed  in 
wood  the  plants  would  suffer  less,  because  wood  absorbs  and 
radiates  heat  very  slowly.  In  the  present  case  the  risk  would 
have  been  less  if  the  frozen  pots  could  have  been  thawed  slowly 
in  a  shady  place.  Even  then,  however,  if  the  roots  were  much 
injured,  the  buds  would  bo  apt  to  drop  before  opening.  The 
same  prejudicial  influence  is  often  experienced  in  the  case  of 
hardy  plants,  when  grown  in  pots  and  exposed  to  a  severe  frost. 
I  have  seen  fine-looking  Strawberry  plants  in  pots  prove  next  to 
unfruitful  from  the  injurious  influence  of  a  severe  frost ;  whilst 
plants  of  the  same  age  and  appearance,  but  planted  out  in  rows 
before  the  frost  came,  boro  fine  and  heavy  crops  the  following 
year.  If,  therefore,  a  plant  is  grown  in  a  pot,  even  if  the  plant 
is  hardy,  it  is  bad  policy  to  expose  that  pot  to  the  frosts  of 
winter. 

2.  Cinerarias  Erosted. — “  Very  fine  plants  have  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  frosted.  What  can  I  do  with  them  ?  ”  We  fear 
our  advice  will  come  too  late.  If  not  too  far  gone,  the  only 
means  of  recovering  them  will  be  keeping  them  as  cool  as  pos  - 
sible,  and  as  dark  as  may  be.  A  sudden  rise  in  the  temperature, 
and,  worse  still,  a  few  rays  of  direct  sunshine,  will  make  it  all  up 
with  them  so  far  as  elegant  foliage  is  concerned.  Without  fine 


foliage  as  the  basis  of  the  heads  of  bloom  Cinerarias  are  but 
scarecrows  at  best.  If  the  best  foliage  is  destroyed  at  this  early 
season  it  would  be  the  best  plan,  in  the  case  of  fine  plants,  to 
break  them  up  and  commence  growing  afresh,  by  placing  pieces 
in  60-sized  pots  and  growing  them  on  again.  I  remember  being 
once  caught  by  an  unexpected  frost :  almost  every  leaf  was  stiff 
in  the  morning,  but  the  frost  had  not  penetrated  far  into  the  soil. 
Mats  were  thrown  over  the  pit,  and  a  thick  layer  of  litter  over 
that,  as  well  as  round  the  sides  of  the  bed,  to  prevent  the  inside 
being  much  influenced  by  changes  in  the  weather,  either  as 
respects  heat  or  cold.  In  three  days  mild  weather  came,  but  the 
covering  was  kept  on  for  two  days  longer.  When  the  plants 
were  examined  then  the  frost  was  not  quite  gone,  and  the 
covering  was  kept  on  two  days  more;  then,  the  weather  con¬ 
tinuing  fine,  a  little  air  was  given  at  the  top  of  the  sashes,  with 
the  covering  still  allowed  to  remain.  By  this  time  the  leaves 
looked  almost  as  well  as  they  did  before ;  but  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  even  when  air  was  left  on,  a  mat  was  thrown  over  the 
glass  in  sunshine.  Had  the  plants  been  uncovered  when  the  frost 
left  us,  or  had  they  then  been  exposed  to  the  light,  they  would 
not  have  been  worth  keeping.  When  the  frost  is  more  severe, 
so  as  thoroughly  to  destroy  the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  and  also  injure 
the  roots,  nothing  can  save  them.  At  the  same  time  another 
batch  stood  in  a  frame  more  exposed,  and  on  which  air  had  been 
left.  The  same  methods  were  adopted  with  them,  but  not  a 
plant,  after  all  the  care,  was  worth  keeping.  No  plant,  when 
growing  in  winter  and  spring,  likes  moisture  and  coolness  better 
than  the  Cineraria ;  but  to  ensure  vigorous  health  the  tem¬ 
perature  should  seldom  bo  below  from  5°  to  10°  above  the 
freezing  point. 

3.  Neapolitan  Violets  Erosted. — “We  have  some  in  a 
bed  not  at  all  injured.  Those  in  pots  and  taken  to  the  greenhouse 
are  looking  sickly,  and  the  buds  keep  falling  down  instead  of 
looking  up  boldly,  even  when  we  give  them  fresh  watering.” 
See  what  is  said  above  on  Camellias  and  Strawberries. 

4.  Lifted  Scarlet  Geraniums. — “I  want  some  of  these 
for  centres  of  beds  next  season.  I,  therefore,  stripped  off  the 
leaves,  potted  them  singly  in  small  pots ;  and  though  I  water 
them,  the  points  of  the  shoots  keep  dying  back,  especially  in 
sunny  days,  and  I  perceive  my  object  will  not  be  answered.” 
In  your  case,  you  might  have  left  more  leaves,  which  would  have 
kept  up  a  reciprocal  action.  As  it  is,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
your  succeeding  even  yet.  Try  and  plunge  the  pots  in  a  little 
bottom  heat,  and  that  will  encourage  root  action.  Even  then  do 
not  deluge  the  roots,  but  let  the  moisture  be  in  proportion  to 
the  new-made  and  active  roots.  If  you  cannot  so  plunge  the 
pots,  let  the  earth  be  kindly  dry  rather  than  wet.  In  dull  weather 
give  a  little  air  to  prevent  damping.  In  sunny  days  give  less  air 
when  the  stems  are  dry,  but  neutralise  the  drying  effects  by  a 
slight  shade,  or,  what  we  like  better,  a  slight  syringe  over  the 
stems.  You  will  thus  have  the  advantage  of  sun  heat  in  en¬ 
couraging  growth,  and  the  syringe  will  prevent  the  juices  of  the 
somewhat  naked  stems  being  exhaled.  When  fresh  foliage  comes 
success  will  be  certain.  If  you  allow  these  naked  stems  to  be 
dried  up,  of  course  the  object  of  saving  them  will  be  gone.  This 
sprinkle  from  the  syringe  under  such  circumstances  is  worth  ever 
so  many  delugings  at  the  roots.  In  fact,  the  extra  moisture  there 
prevents  the  new  roots  forming  and  doing  their  proper  work.  As 
the  weather  is  so  uncertain  at  this  season,  let  the  syringing  be 
given  so  early  in  the  day,  that  what  is  not  absorbed,  so  as  to  make 
or  keep  them  plump,  may  be  exhaled  before  night. 

5.  Cyclamens. — “  Plants  kept  dryish  all  the  summer  are 
growing  now.  Shall  I  water  and  repot  ?  ”  Undoubtedly  water, 
so  as  to  encourage  free  and  healthy  growth ;  but  if,  as  you  say, 
yrour  plants  are  showing  flower-buds  freely,  then  I  would  advise 
to  remove  a  little  surface  soil,  and  replace  with  rich  and  fresh 
compost  instead  of  repotting,  as  the  latter  operation,  though 
good  for  the  plant  eventually,  might  cause  many  of  your 
earliest  flowers  to  come  weak  and  languid  from  the  check  re¬ 
ceived.  As  a  general  rale,  plants  in  pots  bloom  best  when  the 
roots  are  touching  the  outsides  of  the  pots. 

6.  Greenhouses  on  Misty  Days. — “  We  have  had  some  very 
misty  days;  thermometer  from  35°  to  40°.  E.  and  W.  say  I 
ought  to  give  abundance  of  air  back  and  front.  Are  they  right  ?” 
No ;  but  see  what  is  said  in  a  late  article  on  fires,  &c.'  We 
have  no  desire,  however,  to  be  supposed  to  be  incontrovertibly 
right  on  this  matter.  “  I  feel  that  my  body  does  not  like  these 
cold  misty  vapour  baths.  I  think  my  plants  tell  me  plainly  that 
they  do  not  like  it ;  they  may  tell  other  friends  a  different  talc, 
but  that  is  their  pleading  language  to  me, — ‘  Keep  me  out  of  it, 
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or  keep  it  from  me.’  ”  If  ever  it  gets  into  a  Louse  give  a  little 
heat,  to  change  the  mist  to  invisible  vapour,  and  open  only  a 
little  of  the  top  ventilators  when  the  tire  is  strongest  to  let  the 
heated  moisture  escape ;  but  keep  every  other  cranny  and  air¬ 
hole  shut  to  keep  out  the  fog,  and  shut  the  small  openings  at 
the  top  early  in  the  afternoon.  Breathing  over  and  over  again 
during  the  night  the  same  clear  atmosphere  will  injure  them 
much  less  than  enveloping  them  in  a  cold  fog  bath.  R.  Fish. 

THE  TINES  AT  STOCKWOOD. 

In  reading  Mr.  Fish’s  description  of  the  Gardens  at  Stock- 
wood  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  the  11th  of  October,  page 
21,  in  speaking  of  the  fruit  department,  it  is  there  said  the 
present  gardener  thought  the  Vines  were  planted  too  deep,  and 
had,  therefore,  raised  them.  Now  this  statement  I  can  positively 
deny,  being  engaged  there  as  foreman  at  the  time  the  borders 
were  made  and  the  Vines  planted.  And  the  fact  of  their 
producing  large  thick  leaves,  and  strong  vigorous  wood,  well 
matured,  producing  every  season  a  splendid  crop  of  beautiful 
Grapes;  and  such  Grapes,  I  say  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
could  not  be  excelled,  if  equalled,  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 
Now  the  above  description,  which  is  quite  a  correct  one,  is  not 
at  all  consistent  with  deep  planting,  as  every  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  Grape-growing  must  know.  I  therefore  think  it  would  be 
both  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  late  gardener,  Mr.  Busby,  to  allow 
such  a  statement  to  pass  without  notice,  knowing  as  I  do  that 
he  was  quite  enthusiastic  in  shallow  planting  and  root-pruning, 
and  had  practised  it  for  more  than  twenty  years,  which  all  the 
fruit  trees  at  Stockwood  will  prove,  if  their  roots  have  not  been 
disturbed. — Wm.  Rattray,  By  fleet. 


HOUSE  AND  TOWN  SEWAG-E. 

No  more  striking  monument  remains  as  evidence  of  Roman 
wisdom  than  the  sewers — the  Cloaca — of  then-  city.  These  are 
among  the  most  ancient  and  most  massive  structures  of  Rome, 
and  with  the  ruins  of  aqueducts,  roads,  and  bridges,  bear  un- 
mistakeable  evidence  that  the  early  Romans  laboured  chiefly  to 
provide  their  city  with  public  works  of  utility. 

To  the  shame  ot  Englishmen,  on  the  contrary,  be  it  recorded, 
that  drainage  is  the  last  subject  of  consideration  with  them  when 
either  a  public  or  a  private  edifice  is  constructed.,  It  is  to  their 
shame,  because  it  shows  an  ignorant  neglect  of  a  provision 
demanded  by  convenience,  decency,  and  health ;  and  still  further 
is  it  to  their  shame,  betraying,  as  it  does,  a  wilful  abandonment  of 
the  best  and  most  economical  fertiliser  of  their  soils. 

That  it  is  the  best  of  manures  we  testify  after  a  very  lengthened 
experience.  We  have  tided  it  as  a  fertiliser  in  competitive  expe¬ 
riments,  and  in  every  instance  did  it  produce  crops  equal  or 
superior  to  those  dressed  with  either  guano  or  stable  manure. 

We  are  glad  to  have  Dr.  Daubeny,  Professor  of  Agriculture  at 
Oxford,  sustaining  this  result  of  our  experience.  “  I  conceive,” 
he  says,  “  that  our  descendants  will  marvel  at  the  inattention  to 
chemical  science  evinced  by  the  present  generation  of  farmers  in 
importing  from  distant  regions,  such  as  South  America,  substi¬ 
tutes— and  those,  perhaps,  but  imperfect  ones — for  that  fertilising 
material  of  which  the  greater  part  is  allowed  to  deposit  itself 
unprofitably  in  the  beds  of  our  rivers.” 

The  extreme  value  of  this  fertilising  material  we  shall  par¬ 
ticularise  more  fully  hereafter,  and  will  only  now  record  this 
as  a  proved  axiom  : — ■ 

The  sewage  of  every  household  is  manure  sufficient 

FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ALL  THE  VEGETABLE  FOOD  IT  CONSUMES. 

Unless  the  surface  water  arising  from  rains  is  kept  separate 
from  the  sewage  of  a  town,  the  vast  bulk  of  needless  water 
renders  the  carriage  of  the  mixture  almost  a  prohibition  upon  its 
distant  use ;  but  this  objection  has  no  force — indeed,  does  not 
exist  to  any  detached  house  with  a  space  of  ground  around  it 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  sewage  of  that  house. 

The  first  important  arrangement  is — 

The  Collection  of  the  Sewage. — If  the  house  be  on  a  very 
steep  declivity  it  may  be  collected  in  the  following  mode,  first 
adopted  and  thus  described  by  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson,  Escp,  of 
Waldronhurst,  near  Croydon  :  — 

“I  have  the  advantage  of  a  considerable  fall  between  the  house 
and  the  kitchen  garden,  yet  that  circumstance  is  not  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  plan  :  for  even  in  the  ease  of  a  perfect  level, 
it  would  only  bo  necessary  to  add  a  common  iron  lifting  pump  to 
the  second  tank  ;  or  the  object  might  be  accomplished  by  even 


one  tank  only,  if  furnished  with  a  division.  My  plan  was  to 
test  the  possibility  of  filtering  the  entire  sewage  of  the  house 
through  a  filter  of  sand  sufficiently  fine  to  remove  almost  all  the 
mechanically  suspended  matters  of  the  sewage,  so  as  to  render 
the  filtered  liquid  available  as  a  rich  liquid  manure,  without 
being  offensive  to  those  who  had  the  use  of  the  garden.  For 
this  purpose  I  had  two  tanks  constructed  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  lined  with  Parker’s  cement,  of  about  five  feet  cube  each. 
Into  the  first,  marked  No.  1  in  the  annexed  plan,  all  the  sewage 
of  the  house  is  discharged  through  an  iron  pipe  of  41-inch  bore. 


Section  of  the  Sewage-system  at  Mr.  Johnson’s, 
on  a  scale  of  30  feet  to  the  inch. 


A.  The  house. 

IS.  Pipe  convey¬ 
ing  sewage 
to  tank  No.  1. 

C.  C.  C.  Ground-line  planted  with 

shruhs. 

D.  Plug  regulating  the  discharge 

to  the  filter  No.  2. 

E.  The  filter.  F.  The  kitchen  garden. 


This  tank  is  furnished  with  an  iron  pipe  of  the  same  diameter 
which  (regulated  by  a  long-handled  plug  from  the  top  of  the 
tank  marked  d)  discharges  the  sewage  as  it  is  needed,  from  the 
tank  No.  1  into  the  tank  No.  2.  This  lower  tank  is  also  of  a 
cube,  equal  to  about  five  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  furnished 
with  a  filter,  through  which  the  liquid  portion  of  the  sewage 
finds  its  way  ;  and  is  thence  drawn  off  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  by  means  of  iron  pipes  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  bore 
to  convenient  places  in  the  garden.  The  filter  (e)  is  placed 
(resting  on  bricks)  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tank.  The  bottom  of  the  filter  is  formed  of  perforated  tiles 
used  by  malsters  for  their  kiln  floors  ;  on  this  is  laid  a  layer  of 
gravel,  about  two  inches  thick ;  on  this  about  two  inches  of  coarse 
sand ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  sand  (to  prevent  disturbance  by  the 
rushing  in  of  the  sewage  from  the  upper  tank)  another  layer  of 
the  maltsters’  tiles.  Thus  constructed,  the  sewage  finds  its  way 
through  the  filter  with  sufficient  rapidity  for  the  copious  supply 
of  the  kitchen  garden.  As  thus  prepared  the  liquid  manure 
passes  through  so  as  to  possess  but  little  smell,  and  without 
leaving  any  obnoxious  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
I  needly  hardly  say  that  the  effect  of  this  liquid  is  exceedingly 
powerful ;  and  we  have  noticed  it  as  remarkably  so  in  the  case 
of  some  newly-planted  beds  of  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  which 
have  been  irrigated  with  it.  And,  in  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
its  value  for  ensuring  the  rapid  growth  of  all  kinds  of  newly- 
planted  culinary  vegetables.  I  have  so  ai’ranged  the  pipes  in  my 
kitchen  garden  that  I  can  irrigate  to  any  portion  of  it  by  merely 
turning  a  cock.  This  plan  of  filtering  seems,  in  fact,  to  remove 
all  the  objections  that  can  be  possibly  urged  against  the  use  of 
the  house  sewage.  And  in  the  case  of  gardens,  both  for  the 
amateur  and  the  poor  cottager,  I  feel  convinced  that,  by  such  a 
mode  as  this,  many  of  the  difficulties  of  incessant  cropping  and 
little-varied  exhausting  rotations  may  be  successfully  met.  The 
waste  of  fertilising  matter  in  such  sewage  is,  in  fact,  so  much 
larger  than  is  commonly  supposed  (a  loss  by  the  ordinary  mode 
of  constructing  these  tanks  disguised  in  every  possible  way),  that 
I  feel  assured  it  only  needs  the  adoption  of  some  such  a  mode  as 
that  which  I  have  described,  of  rendering  its  use  no  longer  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  occupants  of  the  house,  to  ensure  its  almost  uni¬ 
versal  employment  .The  amount  of  sewage  is  much  larger  than 
is  commonly  understood ;  and  in  dry  weather,  when  the  demands 
of  the  gardener  are  larger,  it  is,  we  find,  very  easy  to  increase  its 
bulk,  in  case  of  need,  by  pumping  water  into  the  tanks  through 
the  ordinary  means.” 

At  another  residence,  also  on  a  declivity,  a  series  of  connected 
3-inch  earthenware  pipes  conveys  the  entire  house-sewage  at  once 
to  a  well  situated  as  at  No.  2  in  the  foregoing  sketch.  The  well 
is  brick-lined  and  cemented,  is  four  feet  in  diameter  and  sixteen 
feet  deep ;  no  filter  whatever  is  employed,  and  a  common  lifting 
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enables  the  sewage  to  be  conveyed  by  gutters,  or  in  a  tub  upon 
wheels,  to  wherever  it  is  needed.  The  pump  never  chokes,  nor 
is  anything  offensive  ever  carried  on  to  the  land. 

In  smaller  establishments,  and  where  the  wellage  being  not  so 
capacious,  the  sewage  must  be  used  more  promptly — filtering 
might  be  desirable,  and  for  this  purpose  the  following  simple 
arrangement  was  suggested  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  Yol.  I.,  ! 
page  61 : — 

“  The  object  might  be  accomplished  by  one  tank  only,  if  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  division.  Then,  suppose  a  tank,  five  feet  each  way, 
and  deep,  with  a  four-inch  division  in  it,  and  the  communication 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  division-wall,  and  big  enough  to  get  a 
hoe  through, — or  say  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
part  the  sewage  is  to  drain  into,  and  then  the  bottom  of  the 
other  part  to  incline  about  six  inches  on  the  three  sides  towards 
the  communication-hole,  and  the  filterer  constructed  as  Mr.  j 
Johnson  says,  and  resting  on  the  top  of  the  enclosed  sides  ;  the 
filtration  would  then  be  upwards,  the  sediment  would  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  receiving-side,  and  the  filterer  would  be  less  liable  1 
to  choke.  See  the  sketch  below,  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a 
foot. 


Cemented  brickwork  would  be  more  durable,  there  is  no  doubt  ; 
but  two  large  butts  would  answer  the  purpose — the  R  one  sunk 
to  six  or  eight  inches  lower  in  the  ground  than  the  D  one,  with  a 
communication-pipe  at  the  bottom,  with  grating  over  the  hole  to 
prevent  it  from  being  choked.” — J. 

{To  be  continued.) 


PHALBENOPSIS  AMABILIS  CULTURE. 

The  geographical  condition  of  Manilla,  the  natural  habitat  of 
the  genus  Phalamopsis,  is  characterised  by  two  highly  contrasted 
seasons ;  at  one  period  subject  to  the  parching  influence  of  a 
vertical  sun,  and  then  deluged  with  almost  incessant  torrents  of 
rain.  In  the  latter  season  the  plant  forms  new  foliage,  which 
eventually  becomes  the  reservoir  in  the  formation  of  an  enlarged 
base,  possessing  the  same  functions  as  pseudo-bulbs. 

It  is  the  practice  with  many  to  grow  this  plant  in  a  basket 
filled  with  the  debris  usually  employed  in  potting  Orchids,  the 
result  of  which,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  operator,  is  ultimately 
the  death  of  this  valuable  but  easily  managed  plant.  Good  billets 
of  the  Quercus  saber,  which  have  been  cut  and  stored  for  up¬ 
wards  of  two  years,  should  be  employed,  the  plant  being  fastened 
on  with  a  little  cut  sphagnum  moss  wetted,  and  having  a  little 
good  sharp  silver  sand  mixed  with  it.  Even  these  materials  will 
in  time  wear  away,  when  the  plant,  after  being  established,  will 
luxuriate  best  upon  the  bare  billet,  and  when  in  a  growing  state 
should  be  dipped  into  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house 
four  or  five  times  a-day,  great  care  being  taken  to  ensure  around 
the  plant  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  from  80° 
to  85° ;  but  during  the  resting  season,  which  is,  in  a  measure, 
the  flowering  season,  the  temperature  should  range  from  60°  to 
65°.  This  truly  fine  species  is  extremely  rare,  and  its  flowers  I 


have  retarded  in  perfect  beauty  for  upwards  of  three  months,  but 
it  is  devoid  of  fragrance.  It  is  identical  with  Epidendrum  amabile 
and  Angrcecum  album  majus  of  some  botanists.  It  is  destitute  of 
pseudo-bulbs,  having  glossy-grccn  leaves  four  to  five  inches  loDg, 
and  about  three  inches  broad,  oblong  ;  flower-spike  about  two  feet 
long  ;  flowers  produced  in  panicles,  and  of  a  beautiful  dazzling 
white ;  sepals  about  one  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
oblong,  obtuse ;  petals  nearly  two  inches  long,  about  the  same  in 
breadth,  suborbiculate,  unguiculate,  labellum  three-lobed,  the 
outer  ones  ovate,  obtuse,  incurved,  base  lutescent,  the  middle  lobe 
has  a  pair  of  horns  resembling  the  antenna)  of  an  insect  placed 
at  the  apex.  The  three  lobes  are  splendidly  marked  with  a 
purple,  approaching  mauve  at  the  base  of  each. — J.  Ransley 
Tanton,  gardener  to  II.  0.  E ether  cote,  Esq.,  E.II.S. 


REMOVING  TULIPS,  HYACINTHS,  AND 
CROCUSES. 

My  flower-beds  are  full  of  bulbs — viz.,  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Crocuses,  &c.,  which  have  not  been  taken  up  for  two  or  three 
years.  Will  it  hurt  them  to  take  them  up  this  winter,  as  I  want 
to  put  fresh  soil  in  the  beds,  and  fresh  plant  them  ?  Some  of 
the  bulbs  have  grown  a  good  deal,  I  am  afraid  it  might  injure 
them  to  move  them  now. — A  Constant  Subscriber. 

[As  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Crocuses  cast  their  l-oots  an¬ 
nually,  and  renew  them  every  autumn,  it  will  no  more  hurt 
them  to  be  removed  at  any  time  till  the  end  of  February  than 
our  own  bought  “  roots,”  which  we  move  every  year,  long  after 
they  have  made  all  their  roots.  But  as  some  of  your  bulbs 
among  the  “  &c.”  may  be  such  as  have  perennial  roots,  you 
must  be  more  careful  with  them.  Yet  there  is  no  great  fear 
or  risk  in  so  moving  them,  the  renovation  of  the  beds  will  make 
up  all  the  difference.] 


LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  that  we  are  enabled  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
have  succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  George 
Eyles,  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  the  new  superintendent 
of  the  gardens  at  Kensington  Gore  and  Chiswick.  It  is 
needless  for  us  to  say  one  word  commendatory  of  Mr. 
Eyles,  and  of  his  fitness  for  the  appointment,  as  he  is 
well  known  to  be  one  of  the  best  gardeners  in  the  country. 
As  a  decorative  gardener  he  stands,  perhaps,  unrivalled ; 
and  coming  as  he  does  with  a  well-tested  reputation,  we 
cannot  but  congratulate  the  Council  and  the  Eellows  upon 
the  judicious  and  excellent  choice  that  has  been  made. 

With  such  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  garden  department, 
with  Chiswick  retained,  with  ample  funds  and  unusually 
powerful  patronage,  there  cannot  but  be,  with  good  ma¬ 
nagement,  a  glorious  future  for  the  Society.  It  starts 
afresh  with  an  eclat  and  advantages  such  as  it  never  had, 
even  in  its  best  days  ;  and,  if  carefully  conducted,  it  has 
a  sphere  of  usefulness  before  it  which,  if  it  earnestly 
embraces  and  carries  out,  will  raise  it  again  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  country,  and  enable  it  once  more  to  take 
its  place  among  the  first  of  our  national  institutions.  The 
gardening  spirit  of  the  country  is  still  alive,  and  only 
wants  an  object  round  which  to  centre.  The  steps  which 
the  Council  have  just  taken,  and  the  feeling  by  which 
they  seem  to  be  animated,  bid  fair  to  make  the  Society 
that  centre  of  attraction. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  also,  we  are  enabled  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  whole  amount  of  £50,000  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  garden  at  Kensington  Gore  has  been 
subscribed.  This  fact  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  1851,  and  steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  prepare  the  lease  and  other  preliminary 
matters,  so  that  the  works  may  be  proceeded  with  forth¬ 
with.  By  the  beginning  of  tbe  year,  therefore,  we  may 
hope  to  see  the  commencement  of  this  great  work.  We 
have  been  favoured  with  a  list  of  the  subscribers  to  this 
fund,  which  extends  to  such  a  length  as  to  preclude  us 
from  publishing  it  in  our  pages. 
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FRUITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(Continued  from  page  87.) 

PEARS. 

Frederic  de  Wurtemburg. — Fruit  large,  obtuse- 
pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  deep  yellow,  marbled  and  dotted 
with  red  on  the  shaded  side,  and  of  a  beautiful  bright 
crimson  next  the  sun.  Eye  large  and  open,  placed  almost  j 
level  with  the  surface.  Stalk  thick.  Flesh  very  white, 
tender,  buttery,  and  melting,  rich,  juicy,  sugary,  and  i 
delicious. 

A  remarkably  fine  pear,  ripe  in  October.  In  the  year 
1858  it  was  as  finely  flavoured  as  the  Jargonelle. 

Gagnee  a  Heuze.  See  Flemish  Beauty. 

Galston  Mooreowl’s  Egg.  —  Fruit  below  medium 
size,  short  obovate.  Skin  greenish-yellow, entirely  covered 
with  thin  pale  brown  russet,  and  mottled  with  red  next 
the  sun.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  wide,  shallow  basin.  Stalk 
about  an  inch  long.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  sweet,  and  | 
juicy. 

An  excellent  Scotch  pear  with  a  peculiar  aroma,  ripe  in 
the  end  of  September. 

Gambler.  See  Passe  Colmar. 

G ansel’s  Bergamot  ( Bonne  Rouge ;  Brocas'  Berga¬ 
mot;  Biamant ;  Curie's  Bear-re  ;  Ive's  Bergamot ;  Staun¬ 
ton). — -Fruit  above  medium  size,  or  large;  roundish- 
obovate,  and  flattened  at  the  apex.  Skin  greenish-yellow 
on  the  shaded  side,  and  reddish-brown  next  the  sun,  the 
whole  thickly  strewed  with  russety  dots  and  specks.  Eye 
small  and  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  short  and 
fleshy.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  and  very  juicy, 
sugary  and  aromatic. 

A  fine  old  dessert  pear,  ripe  during  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  In  warm  situations  it  ripens  well  on  a  standard, 
but  it  generally  requires  a  wall. 

Garde  Ecosse.  See  Cilogil. 

Gendesheim  ( Verlaine ;  Verlaine  d’Fte). —  Fruit 
medium  sized,  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin  pale  greenish- 
yellow,  thickly  covered  with  grey  russety  dots.  Eye 
small  and  open,  placed  in  a  shallow  depression.  Stalk 
an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  buttery, 
with  a  rich  sugary  and  somewhat  musky  flavour. 

An  excellent  pear,  in  use  during  October  and  November. 

General  Todtleben. —  Fruit  very  large,  pyriform. 
Skin  yellow,  covered  with  dots  and  patches  of  brown 
russet.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  wide  farrowed  basin.  Stalk 
an  inch  long,  set  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  with  a  rosy 
tinge,  very  melting  and  juicy,  slightly  gritty,  with  a  rich, 
sugary,  and  perfumed  juice. 

A  new  Belgian  pear,  which  fruited  for  the  first  time  in 
1855,  said  to  be  very  excellent.  In  use  from  December 
to  February. 

German  Baker.  See  Uvedalc's  St.  Germain. 

Gilogil  (Beurre  Geerards  ;  Garde Fcosse  ;  Gil-6-gile  ; 
Gobert ;  Gros  Gohet). — Fruit  very  large,  roundish-turbi¬ 
nate.  Skin  yellowish  in  the  shade  and  brownish  next 
the  sun,  entirely  covered  with  thin  brown  russet.  Eye 
large,  set  in  a  deep  and  pleated  basin.  Stalk  an  inch 
long,  deeply  inserted.  Flesh  firm,  crisp,  sweet,  and  juicy. 

An  excellent  stewing  pear,  in  use  from  November  to 
February. 

De  Glace.  See  Virgouleuse. 

Gloit  Morceau  ( Ti curve  de  Cambronne  ;  Beurre 
d' Hardenpont ;  Beurre  de  Kent;  Beurre  Lombard ;  Be 
Cambron;  Colmar  d’Jliver  ;  Got  Luc  de  Cambron ;  Goulu 
Morceau;  Hardenpont  d’  Hirer ;  Linden  d’  Automne  ; 
Roi  de  Wurtemburg). — Fruit  above  medium  size,  obovate, 
narrowing  obtusely  frofii  the  bulge  to  the  eye  and  the 
stalk. _  Skin  smooth,  pale  greenish-yellow,  covered  with 
greenish-grey  russet  dots,  and  slight  markings  of  russet. 
Eye  open,  set  in  a  rather  deep  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  and 


a  half  long,  inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  white, 
tender,  smooth,  and  buttery,  of  a  rich  and  sugary  flavour. 

A  first-rate  dessert  pear,  in  use  from  December  to 
January. 

Gobert.  See  Gilogil. 

Golden  Knap. — This  is  a  very  small  roundish-turbinate 
russety  pear,  of  no  great  merit.  It  is  grown  extensively 
in  the  orchards  of  the  border  counties  and  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie ;  and,  being  a  prodigious  and  constant  bearer,  is 
well  adapted  for  orchard  planting  where  quantity  and 
not  quality  is  the  object.  Ripe  in  October. 

Got  Luc  de  Cambron.  See  Glou  Morceau. 

Goulu  Morceau.  See  Glou  Morceau. 

Gracieuse.  See  Belle  et  Bonne. 

Grand  Monarque.  See  Catillac. 

Grand  Soleil. — Fruit  large,  roundish-turbinate.  Skin 
very  rough  to  the  feel,  entirely  covered  with,  dark-brown 
russet  of  the  colour  of  that  which  covers  the  Royal  Russet 
apple.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  pretty  d.eep  basin.  Stalk  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long,  thick  and  fleshy,  swelling  out  at 
the  base  into  the  substance  of  the  fruit.  Flesh  white, 
coarse-grained,  crisp  and  very  juicy,  sweet  and  sugary, 
with  a  pleasant  flavour.  November. 

Gratioli.  See  Summer  Bon  Chretien. 

Gratioli  d’Hiver.  See  Beurre  Biel. 

Gratioli  di  Roma.  Sec  Summer  Bon  Chretien. 

Great  Bergamot.  See  Hampden  s  Bergamot. 

Green  Chisel. — Fruit  very  small,  growing  in  clus¬ 
ters,  roundish-turbinate.  Skin  green,  with  sometimes  a 
brownish  tinge  next  the  sun.  Eye  large  and  open.  Stalk 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  without  depres¬ 
sion.  Flesh  juicy  and  sweet. 

An  old-fashioned  early  pear,  of  little  merit.  Ripe  in 
August. 

Green  Windsor.  See  Windsor. 

Green  Yair.  —  Fruit  below  medium  size,  obovate. 
Skin  smooth,  dark  green,  changing  to  yellowish-green  as 
it  ripens,  and  strewed  with  patches  and  dots  of  russet. 
Eye  large,  open,  and  prominent.  Stalk  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  obliquely  inserted.  Flesh  tender,  juicy, 
and  sugary.  A  good  Scotch  pear,  ripe  in  September. 

Gresiliere.  See  Fondante  d’ Automne. 

Grey  Achan.  See  Chaumontel. 

Grey  Doyenne.  See  Red  Boyenne. 

Grey  Goose.  See  Gros  Rousselet. 

Groom’s  Princess  Royal.  —  Fruit  medium  sized, 
roundish.  Skin  greenish,  marked  with  russet,  and  with 
a  brownish  tinge  next  the  sun.  Eye  small  and  open,  set 
in  a  slight  depression.  Stalk  short  and  thick.  Flesh 
buttery,  melting,  rich,  and  sugary.  In  use  from  January 
till  March. 

Gros  Gilot.  See  Catillac. 

Gros  Gobet.  See  Gilogil. 

Gros  Micet.  See  Winter  Franc  Real. 

Gros  Rousselet  ( Gros  Rousselet  de  Rheitns;  Grey 
Goose;  Roi  d’Fte). — Fruit  medium  sized,  obtuse-pyri¬ 
form,  and  rounded  at  the  apex.  Skin  of  a  fine  deep 
yellow  colour,  with  brownish-red  next  the  sun,  and  thickly 
strewed  with  russety  dots.  Eye  small  and  open.  Stalk 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long.  Flesh  white, 
tender,  half-melting,  very  juicy,  vinous,  and  musky. 
August  and  September. 

Gros  Rousselet  de  Rheims.  See  Gros  Rousselet. 

Gros  St.  Jean.  See  Citron  dcs  Carries. 

Grosse  Cuisse  Madame.  See  Jargonelle. 

Grosse  Dorotliee.  See  Beurr6  Biel. 

Grosse  Jargonelle.  See  Windsor. 

Grosse  Ognonet.  See  Summer  Archduke. 

Guernsey  Chaumontel.  See  Chaumontel. 

Gurle’s  Beurre.  See  Gansel’s  Bergamot. 

Hacon’s  Incomparable  ( Bownham  Seedling). — Fruit 
above  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  pale  yellowish- 
green,  sometimes  with  a  brownish  tinge  on  One  side,  and 
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strewed  with,  russety  dots.  Eye  small  and  open,  set  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long.  Elesh  white,  buttery 
and  melting,  with  a  rich  sugary,  vinous,  and  highly  per¬ 
fumed  flavour. 

An  excellent  hardy  pear,  in  use  from  November  to 
January. 

(To  be  continued.') 


SALE  OF  ME,  FORTUNE’S  PLANTS. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
Stevens’  announcement  of  the  sale  of  Mr.  Fortune’s  new  plants 
from  China,  which  is  to  take  place  on  the  30th  inst.,  and  follow¬ 
ing  day.  It  includes  many  plants  of  great  interest  and  novelty, 
among  which  are  the  new  double-flowering  Peaches,  some  beauti¬ 
ful  new  Camellias,  Torreya  grandis ,  Primus  triloba,  Abies  i 
Kaempferi,  a  new  purple  Lilac,  and  many  other  novelties  which 
are  destined  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  British  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds. 


GARDENIA  CULTURE. 

“  F.  P.  C.”  will  be  much  obliged  by  being  instructed  as  to 
what  soil  and  management  are  best  suited  for  Gardenias.  The 
plant  in  question  is  the  growth  of  four  or  five  years.  Last  winter 
it  was  placed  in  a  hothouse,  which  was  constantly  heated,  and 
several  flower-buds  were  formed  ;  but  all  chopped  off  long  before 
coming  to  maturity.  A  few  young  shoots  are  now  showing ;  but  | 
the  plant  still  looks  weak  and  sickly. 

[The  dwarf  sweet  favourite  “Cape  Jasmine,”  as  it  used  to  be 
called,  is  the  best  ill-used  plant  in  cultivation,  the  best  flower  to 
stand  a  London  drawing-room  of  all  woody  plants,  and  the  most 
difficult  plant  to  put  right  when  once  it  is  on  the  road  to  ruin  by 
bad  management.  Because  the  Jacobcea  Lily  would  force  into 
bloom  among  Pine  Apples,  our  fathers  put  it  down  as  a  stove 
bulb  ;  and  all  Lily-like  bulbs  had  the  same  treatment  till  they  all 
died  under  it.  The  next  generation  are  forcing  this  Gardenia 
out  of  the  world  as  fast  as  it  wall  go ;  but  a  few  knowing  people 
increase  and  multiply  it  faster  than  the  rest  can  kill  it,  and  they 
make  a  good  trade  of  it — so  it  will  never  be  lost,  though  we  should 
never  have  any  of  it  to  spare.  A  good  Fuchsia  will  stand  the 
heat  of  a  Pine-stove,  and  grow  there  all  the  winter  and  spring  for 
years,  and  be  all  the  better,  or  all  the  sooner  up  to  the  mark  for 
the  shows,  or  for  placing  out  of  doors  as  a  huge  bush  in  summer. 
The  Flower  of  the  Lay  Geranium  will  pay  better  in  a  Pine-stove 
all  the  winter  than  the  Queen’s  and  Cayenne  Pines  themselves. 
Yet  the  Fuchsia  and  Flower  of  the  Lay  are  not  stove  plants  :  ' 
and  if  they  so  rested  in  winter  that  stove  heat  could  not  set  them 
growing,  the  stove  would  soon  ruin  them,  as  it  has  done 
thousands  of  this  Gardenia,  which  is  exactly  of  the  same  hardiness 
as  Flower  of  the  Lay  with  respect  to  winter,  and  three  or  four 
times  hardier  in  actual  frost ;  for  seven  or  eight  degrees  of  frost 
will  not  hurt  the  Gardenia  much.  Not  one  atom  but  the  best 
peat  to  grow  in,  kept  in  a  moist  hotbed  of  stable-dung  in 
spring  up  to  the  opening  of  the  first  bloom,  to  flower  in  a 
drawing-room  as  long  as  it  wall,  to  bring  it  back  to  a  close  cold  j 
frame  till  October,  and  to  winter  it  like  the  Golden  Chain, 
would  make  a  splendid  thing  of  it ;  but  we  never  could  cure  it,  | 
and  never  did  hear  of  one  plant  of  it  having  ever  yet  been  cured 
when  once  it  went  sadly.  Some  plants  under  fair  treatment  will 
go  wrong ;  and  when  they  do,  force  them  hard  for  cut  bloom,  j 
and  then  throw  them  away :  cuttings  root  a3  fast  as  Fuchsia 
cuttings.] 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  SEEDS  FROM  BIRDS. 

Wees  a  garden  is  in  proximity  to  cottages,  stables,  and  stable- 
vards,  the  gardener  is  sure  of  being  annoyed  with  those  (then- 
termed)  horrid  little  pests  which  are  so  destructive  to  his  seed-beds 
—the  Sparrow,  Yellowhammer,  Chaffinch,  and  many  others  of 
the  numerous  classes  of  small  birds.  Even  in  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  gardens  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  guard  against 
their  depredations.  Some  by  covering  the  beds  with  small  bushy 
sticks,  small  twine,  or  a  scarecrow ;  while  others  entirely  cover 
their  beds  with  tiffany,  garden-mats,  or  old  fishing-nets.  The 
latter  certainly  is  the  best  for  covering  the  beds,  but  not  always 
at  hand  in  sufficient  quantities  to  suffice  even  for  that  kind  of 
protection ;  but  what  I  have  tried  this  last  summer  I  can  safely 
vouch  is  a  dead  beat  to  any  of  the  modes  of  protection  that  have 


been  hitherto  practised,  and  the  time  that  it  takes,  as  well  as  the 
cost,  is  very  insignificant.  Here  a  neighbouring  gardener  told 
me  that  he  had  tried  almost  everything  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
try  ;  but  still,  he  said,  the  birds  would  have  the  seeds,  and,  what 
was  most  provoking,  when  he  was  within  a  few  yards  of  them. 
Now,  he  says,  they  seem  to  be  entirely  outwitted,  which  he 
declared  was  quite  a  boon.  Several  of  my  brother  gardeners 
around  here  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  have  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  with  its  results  they  seem  highly  delighted. 

All  seeds,  of  course,  do  not  require  protecting  in  the  ground 
when  sown ;  but  those  that  do,  which  are  all  the  different  kinds 
of  the  Cabbageworts,  and  many  others  besides,  I  protect  in  the 
following  easy  and  simple  manner.  Whatever  kind,  or  as  many 
of  the  kinds  as  I  am  about  to  sow,  I  do  as  follows : — I  get  as 
many  small  flower-pot  saucers  as  I  have  different  kinds  to  sow ; 
then  write  on  them  the  names  of  the  seeds,  which  I  immediately 
place  in  them.  Then  I  put  a  small  quantity  of  red  lead  (which 
is  easily  obtained  from  any  painter’s  shop  in  the  smallest 
quantity)  into  each  of  the  saucers  where  I  have  before  placed 
my  seeds :  then  a  few  drops  of  water,  when  they  are  well 
stirred  together,  to  be  thoroughly  besmeared  over;  then  left 
until  the  next  day  to  dry,  when  they  will  be  in  a  fit  state  to  sow. 
Every  one  must  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  quantity  that  is 
required,  which  must  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  seed 
intended  to  be  sowd.  If  the  seed  is  good  when  managed  in  this 
way  the  bed  has  never  to  be  sown  the  second  time,  which  is 
too  often  the  case  when  all  the  usual  protection  is  practised. 
If  the  seeds  lie  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  a  whole 
host  of  those  small  birds  alight  together,  they  seem  to  have 
a  dread  of  them;  and  just  as  much  after  germination,  when  the 
seed  is  what  i3  termed  breaking  the  ground.  This  may  appear 
strange ;  but  still  it  is  a  mode  of  protection  that  may  be  fully 
depended  on. — A.  J.  Ashman. 

[This  requires  further  experiments,  we  think,  and  it  deserves 
them.— Eds.] 

BRITISH  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  Meeting  of  the  British  Pomological  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday  last  at  the  Hanover  Square  Booms,  London.  Bobert 
Hogg,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  ordinary  members  :  — 
Daniel  E.  Scratton,  Esq.,  the  Priory,  Prittlewell,  Essex. 
Mr.  Thomas  Meekins,  Little  Farringdon,  Leeplode. 

It  was  reported  that  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  had  placed  the  sum 
of  £5  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  to  be  given  as  prizes  to  work¬ 
ing  men  for  the  grown  fruit  under  glass  without  the  aid  of  lire 
heat.  It  was  stated  that  Miss  Coutts’s  object  in  offering  these 
prizes  is  to  encourage  a  taste  for  gardening  pursuits,  and  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  among  the  working  classes.  Mr.  Rivers,  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  being  present,  stated  that  if  any  workingmen, 
desirous  of  competing  for  the  prizes  offered,  erected  glass  struc¬ 
tures,  he  Avould  be  happy  to  supply  them  with  trees  to  furnish 
them. 

Messrs.  A.  Henderson  and  Co.,  of  Pine-Apple  Place,  offered 
two  prizes  of  Three  Guineas  and  Two  Guineas,  for  the  best  and 
second  best  dishes  of  Snow's  Muscat  Hamburgh  Grape,  to  be 
competed  for  in  August,  1800. 

A  bunch  of  a  Seedling  Grape  was  received  from  Mr.  J.  S. 
Haywood,  Lower  Wick,  Worcester.  The  bunch  was  rather 
small;  Mr.  Haywood  stating  that  it  was  the  last  on  the  Vine, 
and  that  the  others  had  been  much  larger.  The  bunch  was  of 
medium  size  and  loose.  The  berries  are  round,  of  an  enormous 
size,  some  of  them  measuring  three  inches  and  three  quarters 
in  circumference.  This  variety  is  of  the  Blade  Hamburgh 
race.  The  skin  is  thin,  and,  unlike  that  of  the  Lutch  Hamburgh, 
is  not  astringent,  nor  does  it  adhere  to  the  flesh.  The  flesh  is 
tender,  melting,  and  richly  flavoured  ;  and  each  berry  contained 
one  seed.  It  wras  considered  a  Grape  of  great  merit,  both  on 
account  of  its  quality  and  size ;  but  before  pronouncing  a  definite 
judgment,  the  Meeting  requested  that  it  be  submitted  again 
another  season,  and,  if  possible,  in  company  with  examples  of 
Champion  Hamburgh. 

At  this  Meeting  prizes  of  One  Guinea  and  Half  a  Guinea 
were  awarded  for  the  best  and  second  best  dishes  of  Passe 
Colmar  Pear.  The  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Parsons,  of 
Welwyn;  and  the  second  by  Mr.  Judd,  of  Althorp  Gardens. 
Prizes  were  also  awarded  for  the  best  and  second  best  dishes  of 
any  other  sort;  and  the  first  was  given  to  J.  Moorman, Esq.,  of 
Boxhill,  Sussex,  for  Marie  Louise;  and  the  second  to  Mr. 
Culverwell,  of  Thorpe  Perrow,  Bedale,  also  for  Marie  Louise. 
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A  very  excellent  collection  of  Pears  was  sent  by  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster,  gardener  to  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Gordon 
Castle,  near  Fochabers,  N.B.  This  was  interesting,  as  consist¬ 
ing  of  varieties  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  not  to  ripen 
in  so  high  a  latitude.  They  were  all  grown  against  a  south 
wall:  and  among  them  were  Passe  Colmar ,  very  line  and  band- 
some  :  Marie  Louise ,  excellent ;  Beitrre  Biel,  most  delicious ; 
and  Fondants  de  JBois  or  Flemish  Beauty ,  large  and  handsome, 
but  over-ripe.  Each  of  these  was  superior  to  many  other 
specimens  of  the  same  varieties  grown  in  the  south. 

A  prize  offered  for  Cornish  Gillfioiver  by  Mr.  Newton  was 
not  taken,  there  being  no  exhibition  of  that  variety ;  and  also 
one  offered  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  for  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
was  not  taken  for  the  same  reason. 

Prizes  of  One  G-uinea  and  Half  a  Guinea  were  also  awarded 
for  the  best  and  second  best  dishes  of  any  variety  of  dessert 
Apples.  The  first  to  E.  Webb,  Esq.,  of  Calcot,  Reading,  for 
the  old  Golden  Pippin ,  very  tine ;  and  the  second  also  to  Mr. 
Webb,  for  CocJcle  Pippin. 

Messrs.  Milne,  Arnott,  and  Co.,  of  Vauxliall,  produced  a 
basket  of  six  fruit  of  a  new  seedling  winter  Cucumber,  which 
was  named  the  Winter  Prolific  Cucumber,  from  its  property  of 
bearing  an  abundance  of  handsome  fruit  during  the  winter 
months.  The  fruit  is  white  spined,  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
averages  about  fourteen  inches  long,  is  very  straight,  and  of  a 
uniform  thickness  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  throughout. 
The  flesh  is  very  solid,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  valuable  and  useful  variety. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pocket  Chess  and  Draughts. — A  simple  but  convenient  combination 
of  these  games  has  been  submitted  to  us.  A  small  box  contains  flat 
counters  stamped  with  chess  characters  in  gilt  on  one  side,  while  the 
reverse  forms  draughtsmen.  A  folding-hoard  is  also  enclosed.  All  goes 
easily  into  the  pocket ;  and  may  be  had  free  by  post  for  seven  stamps  of 
Mr.  Beal,  4,  Grove  Terrace,  West  Ham,  Essex,  E. 

Wintering  Calceolarias  and  Verbenas  (A  Subscriber). — You  can 
keep  them  very  safely  in  a  cold  pit  with  half-brick-thick  walls.  You  did 
quite  right  with  the  frosted  Geraniums ;  hut  you  must  he  very  watchful 
over  them  in  the  cellar.  We  have  repeatedly  given  directions  about  this. 
Consult  our  indices.  What  do  you  wish  to  be  told  about  growing  Sea- 
kale?  Buy  our  “  Garden  Manual,”  it  gives  the  whole  routine. 

Information  needed. — Who  is  James  Ingram,  of  some  place  in  Maid¬ 
stone,  who  is  writing  to  various  ladies,  enclosing  packets  of  seeds,  re¬ 
questing  that  they  may  he  taken  as  an  act  of  charity  ;  and  then,  when  they 
have  been  taken  and  paid  for,  writes  again  for  payment  ? 

Small  Gas-heated  Boiler  ((?.).— If  you  made  the  cylinder  air-tight 
which  encloses  the  gaslight  this  would  not  burn.  Why  not  have  an  iron 
bottom  fixed  to  the  cylinder,  and  a  pipe  from  the  side  communicating  with 
the  outer  air  to  support  the  burning  of  the  gas  ?  Of  course  we  are  only 
guessing  at  what  might  be  done,  for  we  have  no  particulars  as  to  your 
arrangements.  We  know  of  several  gas-stoves  and  gas-lieated  boilers, 
producing  no  offensive  smell.  They  have  a  good  supply  of  air  from  the 
outside,  and  a  tube  or  chimney  to  carry  off  the  fumes  into  the  open  air. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  [Excelsior). — You  may  choose  from  the 
following,  they  will  all  do  for  exhibiting  : — Achillea  tomentosa,  A.  rosea, 
A.  Eupatorium,  A.  ptarmica  plena  ;  Aconitum  speciosum,  A.  versicolor, 
A.  variegatum  ;  Alyssum  saxatile  ;  Anemone  apennina,  A.  sylvestris, 
A.  pulsatilla,  A.  Japonica;  Anthericum  lilliastrum;  Aquilegia  Canadensis, 
A.  glandulosa;  Arenaria  grandiflora ;  Asclepias  tuberosa;  Aster  alpinus ; 
Astrantia  major ;  Aubrietia  purpurea ;  Betonica  grandiflora  ;  Campanula 
Carpatiea,  C.  Carpatica  alba,  C,  glomerata  alba,  C.  speciosa,  C.  pumila, 

C.  azurea,  C.  persicifolia  plena,  C.  persicifolia  maxima,  C.  trachEeiium 
rubrum  plenum  ;  Cardamine  pratensis  plena ;  Centranthus  rubra ;  Cheir- 
anthus  Marshallii ;  Chelone  barhata,  C.  obliqua  ;  Delphinium  formosum, 

D.  grandiflorum  plenum  ;  Dianthus  Garnieranus,  D.  superbus ;  Dictamnus 
fraxinella,  D.  albus;  Dielytra  spectahilis,  D.  formosa ;  Digitalis  ferru- 
ginea  ;  Dodecatheon  Meadia,  D.  elegans  ;  Erythronium  dens-canis ;  Draco- 
cephalum  grandiflorum,  D.  Virginaeeum ;  Funkia  lanceolata  ;  Gentiana 
asclepiadia ;  Geranium  Ibiricum ;  Geum  coccinea,  G.  Cliilense ;  Gnapha- 
liura  arenarium,  G.  margaritaceum  ;  Helianthus  multiflorus  plenus ; 
Hesperis  matronalis  plena;  Inula  glandulosa;  Liatris  spicata;  Litho- 
spermum  purpureo-coeruleum  ;  Lobelia  syphilitica ;  Lupinus  polypliyllus ; 
Lychnis  Bungeana,  L.  Chalcedonica  plena,  L.  visearia  plena ;  Lysimachia 
verticillata;  Matricaria  grandiflora  ;  Melittis  grandiflora,  M.  melisso- 
phyllum ;  Mimulus  cardinalis ;  Monardia  didyma,  M.  purpurea  ;  Myosotis 
Azorica,  M.  alpestris  ;  (Enothera  splendens,  O.  fruticosa,  O.  glauca, 

O.  Frazerii,  O. speciosa,  0. macrocarpa,  O. prostrata;  Papaver  bracteatum, 

P.  orientale ;  Pentstemon  campanulatus,  P.  azureus,  P.  digitalis,  P.  Mur- 
reyanus,  P.  ovatus,  P.  procerus;  Phlox  divaricatus,  P.  Nelsonii,  P.  subu- 
lata,  P.  procumbens,  P.  setaeeus;  Potentilla  Macnahiana,  P.  Garnieriana; 
Pyrethrum  Parthenium  plenum  ;  Ranunculus  aconitifolius  plenus,  R.  gra- 
mmeus ;  Rhodiola  rosea  ;  Rudbeckia  hirta,  R.  purpurea,  li.  columnaris  ; 
Salvia  azurea;  Saxifraga  granulata  plena,  S.  crassifolia,  S.  cordifolia, 
S.  cotyledon ;  Sedum  oppositifolium,  S.  populifolium ;  S.  sexangulare, 
S.  ternatum ;  Silene  Shal'tii,  S.  maritima  plena  ;  Spiriea  Japonica,  S.  fili- 
pendula  plena,  S.  venusta,  S.  ulmaria  variegata  ;  Statice  latifolia,  S.  sinu- 
ata,  S.  tartariea,  S.  speciosa ;  Stenactis  speciosa ;  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium, 
1.  purpurascens ;  Tradeseantia  Virginiea  plena ;  Trillium  grandiflorum ; 
\  erbascum  Phcpniceum  ;  Veronica  elegans,  Y.  laciniata,  Y.  incana,  V.  Can¬ 
dida,  V.  latifolia,  V.  maritima,  V.  spicata;  Y.  australis  ;  Vinca  herbacea 
plena;  Viola  niontana,  V.  comuta;  Phyteuma  Ilispanica  ;  Prunella  Pen- 
sylvamca. 


A  Ribbon-border  (E.  T- - ,  Dublin).— in  England  a  lady  thus  taking 

time  by  the  forelock  would  not  he  considered  a  novice  ;  hut  you  may  lose 
the  fashion  for  next  season.  The  latest  pattern  we  have  seen  looked  very 
beautiful.  The  first  nine  inches  of  the  border  were  of  Cerastium  lomen- 
tosum ;  the  next  nine  of  Lobelia  speciosa;  the  next  fourteen  of  a  pretty 
dwarf  variegated  Geranium  of  the  Nosegay  section ;  the  next  twenty  inches 
of  Calceolaria  uurca  Jloribunda  ditto,  and  two  feet  of  Tom  Thumb. 
Nothing  more  cheap,  more  gay,  or  more  easily  managed  have  we  seen  this 
season.  The  Cerastium  was  from  March  cuttings  ;  the  Lobelia  from  seeds 
sown  at  the  end  of  March — and  both  planted  at  six  inches  apart,  in  two 
rows  each.  The  rest  were  dwarf,  nice,  bushy  plants  ;  and  the  border  was 
soon  quite  covered.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  of  the  dwarf  variegated 
Geranium  was  cerise. 

Name  of  Grapes  (./.  W.). — The  Grapes  you  sent  'are  Black  Morocco, 
and  require  more  heat  than  what  is  furnished  by  an  ordinary  vinery. 

Names  of  Plants  (A  Young  Beginner). — The  bulbous  flower  is  Vallota 
purpurea,  var.  minor.  Treat  the  plants  just,  the  same  as  though  not  frost¬ 
bitten  ;  only  be  more  sparing  with  the  waterpot,  owing  to  the  leaves  having 
been  injured.  Prune,  stake,  and  tie  up  the  Raspberries  without  delay,  and 
top-dress  as  you  say.  (Mrs.  C.  B.  Clough). — The  little  evergreen  shrub 
with  sharp-pointed  leaves  is  the  Pernettya  mucronata;  the  other  is  the 
i  “  Groundsel  Tree,”  or  Ploughman’s  Spikenard  Tree,  Baccharis  halimifolia. 
|  This  is  a  shrub  hut  very  rarely  seen  in  gardens.  We  know  of  no  Begonia 
of  a  name  at  all  resembling  that  you  mention.  ( Clericus ). — Your  plants 
are — 1,  Loasa  lateritia;  2,  Swainsonia  coronilifolia  ;  3,  Linanthus  dicho¬ 
tomies,  a  hardy  annual  from  California  ;  4,  Lysimachia  nummtilaria,  the 
common  Moneywort.  (  W.  IT.). — The  Oak  leaves  are  from  the  Quercitron 
Oak,  Quercus  tinctoria  and  Q.  discolor  of  Wildenow.  No  one  could  detect 
what  is  the  specific  name  of  your  Cactus  from  such  a  fragment.  (An 
Amateur  Gardener). — From  a  mere  leaf  it  is  always  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  name  of  a  plant,  and  it  is  only  after  repeated  references  that  we  find 
your  plant  is  called  Caladium  argyrites. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPER’S  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

November  19th  to  23rd.  Crystal  Palace.  (Canaries  and  British  and 
Foreign  Cage  Birds).  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton. 

November  28th.  Steel  Bank,  Sheffield  (Single  Cocks).  Sec.,  Mr. 

F.  Wragg,  Steel  Bank,  Sheffield.  Entries  close  the  26th  of  November. 
November  28th,  29th,  and  30th,  and  December  1st.  Birmingham.  See  ., 
Mr.  J.  Morgan,  BingleyHall,  Birmingham. 

December  13th.  Newport  (Monmouthshire).  Sec.,  Chas.  II.  Oliver, 
Commercial  Street,  Newport,  Monmouthshire.  Entries  close  Nov.  30th. 
December  28th  and  29th.  Sheffield  and  Hallamsiiire  (Fancy 
Pigeons).  Sec.,  Mr.  Inman  New,  Sheffield.  Entries  close  December  12th. 
December  28th  and  29th.  Poulton-le-Fylde.  Sec.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Butler. 
January  4th  and  5th,  I860.  Preston  and  North  Lancashire,  Sec., 
Henry  P.  Watson,  Old  Cock  Yard,  Preston.  Entries  close  December 
17th,  1859. 

January  7th,  1860.  Bradford,  (Single  Cock  Show.)  (Sees.,  Mr.  Hardy, 
Prince  of  Wales  Inn,  Bowling  Old  Lane,  and  Mr.  E.  Blaekbrough, 
Black  Bull  Inn,  Ive  Gate,  Bradford. 

January  31st  and  February  1st  and  2nd.  Chesterfield  and  Scarsdale. 

Hon.  Secs.,  Mr.  J.  Charlesworth,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Wood,  jun. 

February  11th  to  15th,  1860.  Crystal  Palace  (Poultry  and  Pigeons). 
Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton.  Entriesclose  Jan.  14th. 

N.B. — Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  tlicir  lists. 


BIRMINGHAM  AND  LIVERPOOL  POULTRY 

SHOWS. 

Age  lias  its  advantages.  When  we  speak  of  our  country  we 
call  her  “  old  England  it  is  a  term  of  endearment.  The  Lon¬ 
don  pavior,  who,  to  begin  work  at  six,  rises  at  five,  and  who,  a 
few  minutes  before  eight,  feels  the  want  of  his  breakfast,  looks 
for  the  clean  but  homely  figure  who  approaches  with  the  yellow 
jug  full  of  smoking  tea  and  the  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and 
seating  himself  on  the  earth  he  has  been  throwing  up,  addresses 
his  partner,  who  often  makes  him  feel  there  are  many  worse  off 
than  himself,  with— “Well,  old  gal.”  When  the  parting  comes 
between  the  two  school  friends,  and  they  have  been  friends  the 
shake  of  the  hand  is  accompanied  with  “  Good-bye,  old  fellow.” 
But  age  is  not  only  a  term  of  endearment;  it  implies,  in  most 
instances,  stability,  and  challenges  respect.  Tlius,  from  the 
MacTavishes,  who  were  not  in  the  ark  because  they  had  a  little 
boat  of  their  own  at  the  time,  down  to  the  jam-pudding  shop 
established  March,  1858,  all  refer  to  their  antiquity  as  an 
advantage. 

Well,  then,  our  old  mother  or  father  at  Birmingham  (we  know 
not  the  gender  of  a  poultry  show),  the  great  parent  of  all  such 
gatherings,  has  issued  her  invitation-cards.  She  will  he  at  home 
on  the  28tli,  29th,  and  30th  of  November,  and  1st  of  December. 
This  is  the  eleventh  annual  meeting.  In  this  case  age  should 
certainly  bring  respect,  the  more  so  that  there  are  no  peccadilloes 
to  be  overlooked,  no  offences  to  be  forgotten,  no  unkindnesses 
to  be  forgiven.  Those  who  conduct  have  gone  steadily  on,  even 
when  things  did  not  look  bright  and  cheering.  They  have  held 
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the  balance  with  a  Arm  and  impartial  hand,  and  have  sought  no 
reward  but  that  of  having  done  good  to  agriculture,  poultry) 
and  their  town — they  deserve,  then,  every  support,  and  we  trust 
they  will  meet  it.  Those  who  afford  it,  however,  have  money’s 
worth.  There  is  no  other  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  where 
cattle  may  be  seen  in  perfect  comfort.  Every  animal  has  a  stall 
as  large  as  a  loose  box.  The  space  between  the  rows  is  so  great, 
and  the  cleanliness  so  well  attended  to,  that  the  most  fastidious 
lady  may  walk  through  it  all  without  crowding  or  annoyance. 
And  then  the  poultry !  That  is  the  show  of  shows.  Fifteen 
hundred  pens,  almost  all  filled  with  perfect  specimens !  The 
space,  cleanliness,  and  height  of  the  building  make  it  so  different 
from  any  other  exhibition  that  we  are  sure,  if  any  are  induced  by 
our  remarks  to  visit  it,  they  will  thank  us  and  respect  our 
judgment  evermore. 

We  take  a  great  interest  in  what  is  called  in  our  parish  “  the 
children’s  treat” — half-a-dozen  vans  loaded  inside  and  out  with 
school  children.  The  beadle  en  grande  tenue  shares  the  box  with 
the  first  coachman  ;  a  sort  of  second  beadle  honours  the  second  ; 
a  bugle  the  third  ;  a  cornet  the  fourth.  Some  aspiring  boys 
mount  the  roof  and  waive  union  jacks,  and  thu3  they  start  to  the 
Rye  House.  How  they  enjoy  themselves !  How  they  shout ! 
What  lungs,  and  what  appetites !  But  the  day  comes  to  an 
end.  As  they  pass  along  the  streets  they  cheer  and  cheer,  but 
when  they  are  deposited  at  the  workhouse — the  head-quarters 
of  the  school — when  they  are  no  longer  riding,  they  “  faintly  get 
up  the  ghost  of  a  cheer,”  and  then  it  dies. 

“  Why,  my  little  man,”  said  we,  “  how  is  it  you  are  so  dull  ?  ” 
“  So  long,  Sir, — twelve  months  to  wait  for  another  treat,  not 

even  a  little  one  till  then - .”  If  we  had  only  Birmingham , 

we  should  feel  like  the  boy,  but  we  are  more  fortunate.  We  are 
always  sorry  when  it  is  over  at  Bingley  Hall,  but  we  have  others 
to  look  to  ;  and  it  is  now  our  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  another  old  lady  or  gentleman,  son  or  daughter  of  the 
other,  and  now  aged  seven  years — the  Liverpool  Poultry  Show. 
This,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  most  liberal  prize-list  ever  offered, 
because  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  is  so  limited, 
they  can  receive  but  a  small  number  of  entries.  Here,  also,  is 
seen  the  matchless  sight  of  a  hundred  Game  Cocks,  the  picked 
birds  of  England,  drawn  together  for  prizes  of  £40,  £20,  £15, 
&c.  This  Committee  has  every  claim  to  the  support  and  thanks 
of  amateurs.  Every  member  of  it  holds  himself  personally 
liable  for  the  payment  of  the  prize  money.  Certain  classes  not 
having  been  numerously  exhibited,  the  Committee  distribute  all 
the  entrance  money,  less  five  per  cent.,  among  the  competitors ; 
and  if  more  than  four  pens  are  entered,  two  prizes  are  given. 
There  are  sweepstakes  for  all  breeds  for  single  cocks,  and  there  is 
that  class  which  we  have  only  yet  seen  at  Worcester,  and  which 
is  so  attractive — viz.,  Game  Bantam  Cocks.  There  are  also 
special  prizes,  £5  for  the  best  pen  of  Bantams,  and  £5  for  the 
best  pen  of  Ducks.  Like  Birmingham,  the  Liverpool  Show  is 
distinguished  for  its  punctuality  and  straightforwardness ;  but, 
unlike  it  in  another  respect,  it  cannot  take  an  unlimited  num¬ 
ber  of  entries.  It  has  been  called  the  “  combat  of  the  giants,” 
and  those  who  would  take  part  in  it  should  apply  early. 


CROSS-BREEDING— ANDALUSIANS. 

I  have  been  a  breeder  of  fowls  for  forty  years,  and  I  have 
experimented  on  the  different  breeds  by  crossing,  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  which  would  produce  the  best  layers,  or 
other  properties,  either  for  table  or  beauty  of  plumage.  I  have 
tried  Dorking  and  Cochins,  and  got  very  good  table  fowl ;  also 
a  Black  Hamburgh  cock  and  Spangled  hens,  and  I  had  beautiful 
plumage,  and  very  good  layers  to  boot. 

I  have  this  year  a  cross  between  a  White  Andalusian  cock  and 
Black  Spanish :  the  produce  are  all  blue — the  colour  of  a  blue 
Pigeon  ;  and,  although  hatched  on  the  23rd  of  May,  the  pullets 
have  begun  laying  above  a  fortnight  ago. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  class  to  enter  them ;  for  I 
intend  to  show  them  at  the  next  Liverpool  meeting.  I  think 
they  are  most  like  Blue  Andalusians,  but  better  in  colour  and 
harder  in  plumage  than  any  I  ever  had  or  ever  saw. — John 
Hartley. 

[We  do  not  know  the  White  Adalusians.  Birds  of  that  breed 
are  always  blue.  You  have  probably  bred  between  White  and 
Black  Spanish,  and  the  result  has  been  to  produce  Andalusians. 
It  would  be  as  curious,  if  it  were  so,  as  the  production  of  Black 
Cochins  by  the  cross  between  Whites  and  Buffs,  and  would 


settle  a  question  that  has  long  been  in  dispute — viz.,  whether 
Andalusians  were  a  distinct  breed ;  and  if  they  are  not,  how  were 
they  produced?  They  should  be  entered  as  Andalusians.] 


FATTENING  COCHIN-CHINA  FOWLS, 
TURKEYS,  AND  DUCKS. 

“  A  Subscriber  ”  would  be  much  obliged  by  information  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  fattening  Cochin-China  cockerels  and  other 
young  fowls.  He  put  a  dozen  of  the  former  into  a  coop  early  in 
October ;  fed  them  regularly  on  boiled  potatoes,  steamed  rice, 
and  oats ;  and  their  breast-bones  are  still  as  sharp  as  the  back  of 
a  knife. 

He  would  also  be  obliged  by  information  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  fattening  young  Tiu'keys  and  Ducks.  They  have  been  fed  in 
the  same  way,  at  large  in  a  yard,  and  do  not  take  flesh. — 
Dunensis. 

[If  it  is  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  fatness  of  a  fowl 
by  passing  the  finger  along  the  breast-bone,  it  will  always  appear 
the  bird  is  thin,  as  the  bone  is  never  covered  except  with  the 
skin.  The  flesh  never  hides  it,  or  alters  it  in  any  way.  In 
fattening  fowls  the  first  care  should  be  to  allow  them  as  little 
room  as  can  be — just  enough  for  the  number  to  stand  up,  but 
not  enough  for  anything  like  exercise.  If  four  are  allowed  the 
same  space  that  would  serve  for  a  dozen  they  will  not  fatten  ; 
therefore  a  space  of  the  fatting-coop  should  be  divided  off,  and 
this  should,  we  repeat,  allow  them  only  room  enough  to  stand. 
Their  food  should  be  ground  oats  mixed  with  milk ;  it  should  be 
given  three  times  per  day,  and  be  mixed  of  such  consistency  that 
when  it  is  laid  on  a  board  it  will  not  run  off.  Taking  that  as 
the  limit,  it  cannot  be  too  slack.  Nothing  is  so  essential  as  that 
they  should  be  fed  at  daybreak.  If  they  are  not  they  waste, 
during  two  or  three  hours’  pining,  all  the  good  done  by  the  food 
of  the  previous  day.  The  coop  in  which  they  are  fatting  should 
be  covered  with  old  carpets,  sacks,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  for 
the  sake  of  quiet  and  warmth.  If  fowls  are  doing  well  and 
making  progress  they  should  be  hot,  and  the  heat  of  the  coop 
should  be  perceptible  to  the  hand  before  the  birds  are  touched. 
These  latter  should  be  soft-feathered,  and  the  skin  should  be 
moist  from  heat.  Treated  in  this  way,  they  should  fatten  in 
three  weeks.  The  food  you  have  used  is  not  good  enough. 
Potatoes  are  apologies,  rice  is  positively  bad,  and  whole  coni 
useless  if  it  is  intended  to  fatten.  Grind  your  oats  ;  feed  thrice 
per  day,  especially  at  daybreak  ;  give  no  more  than  will  be  eaten 
at  each  meal ;  keep  them  in  close  quarters  ;  cover  them  up ;  let 
them  be  quiet.  If  you  follow  these  rules  your  fowls  will  fatten.] 


PURITY  OF  COLOUR  IN  POULTRY. 

I  have  seen  it  mentioned  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  that 
it  is  stated  breeding  true  to  colour  is  a  sign  of  purity  of  breed  ; 
and  it  has  been,  therefore,  argued  that  because  some  yards  of 
Brahmas  on  which  much  care  has  been  bestowed  have  bred  true 
to  colour,  they  must  necessarily  be  a  pure  and  distinct  breed. 
From  my  own  experience  I  should  regard  the  breeding  true  to 
colour  to  depend  much  more  on  the  careful  selecting  by  the 
amateur  than  on  the  original  purity  of  the  breed.. 

Sir  John  Sebright  is  reported  to  have  said  he  could  breed  any 
colour  in  three  years ;  and,  I  believe  that  any  common  or 
natural  mixture  may,  by  carefully  breeding  for  three  generations, 
be  brought  to  reproduce  its  like,  and  will,  year  after  year,  con¬ 
tinue  to  breed  more  correctly  so  long  a3  the  stamina  of  the  stock 
is  kept  up.  But  should  the  breed  degenerate  by  in-and-in 
breeding,  out  will  pop  the  cross ;  which  has  been  known  to 
happen  sixteen  or  twenty  years  after.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  our 
so-called  pure  breeds  would  resist  the  effects  of  in-and-in  bi’eeding 
for  three  generations.  But  are  we,  therefore,  to  set  down  as 
pure  bred  any  cross  or  mixed  colour  because  it  has  been  care¬ 
fully  bred  for  three  or  more  years,  and,  therefore,  will  reproduce 
its  like  as  long  as  the  vigour  of  the  breed  is  maintained  ?  I 
think  not.  Allow  me  to  refer  to  the  Game  fowls.  All  the 
various  colours  are  only  sub-varieties  of  one  breed :  of  these 
there  are  two  primitive  colours — viz.,  Reds  and  Duckwings,  and 
these  are,  consequently,  entitled  to  be  called  pure  colours.  To 
these  may  be  added  three  whole  colours,  as  Blacks,  Blues,  and 
Whites  or  Smocks  ;  and  when  these  are  bred  quite  free  from  any 
mixture,  I  think  they  also  deserve  to  bo  classed  as  pure  colours. 
But  cock-fighters,  like  horsemen,  have  always  held  that  a  good 
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bird  could  not  be  of  a  bad  colour ;  and  as  pluck  was  above  all, 
and  only  to  be  maintained  by  the  judicious  introduction  of  fresh 
blood,  crossing  was  resorted  to  without  regard  to  colour — so  that 
we  have  an  infinity  of  mixed  colours  or  crosses,  many  of  which 
have  been  long  bred,  as,  for  instance,  the  Piles,  which  in  some 
parts  of  England  were  much  prized.  The  Reds  and  Duckwings 
were  most  generally  acknowledged  as  the  staunchest,  and  a  cross 
between  them  was  extensively  bred  for  purposes  of  the  pit.  But 
to  distinguish  these  from  the  pure-coloured  Duckwings,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  give  them  a  prefix  to  their  names,  and  such 
red,  or  copper-saddled  Duckwings,  were  known  in  the  cock-pit, 
as  Birchen  Ducks,  Berry  Birchen  Ducks,  Ginger  Ducks,  &c.,  the 
pure  Duckwings  being  frequently  called  Greys  from  the  colour 
of  the  hens.  Thus  a  cross  between  a  White  and  any  other  colour 
produces  a  Pied,  or  Pile,  and  in  time  these  will  aiso  breed  true 
to  colour,  and  so  will  many  other  mixtures. 

Few  amateurs  have  the  convenience  to  attempt  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  variety,  because  it  would  require  several  distinct 
families  of  fowls  to  breed  from  to  produce  the  same  mixture,  and 
by  crossing  their  selected  young  ones  to  perpetuate  the  coveted 
colour  without  breeding  in-and-in.  For  to  do  so  for  only 
three  generations  would  entail  the  breeding  from  eight  distinct 
pairs  of  fowls ;  by  coupling  their  young  the  first  year  they 
would  be  reduced  to  four  pairs  ;  the  second  year  to  two  pairs ; 
and  in  the  third  year  the  produce  would  contain  the  blood  of 
the  eight  original  first-crossed  birds.  At  this  point  the  birds 
would  breed  true  to  colour ;  but  if  allowed  to  degenerate  by  in- 
and-in  breeding  the  birds  would  throw  back,  which  will  also 
happen  from  some  other  cause.  Indeed,  all  poultry  fanciers 
are  aware  that  sometimes  a  curious-coloured  chick  appears 
among  their  broods,  which  they  cannot  in  any  way  account  for. 
While  others  can  relate,  that  having  taken  a  fancy  to  some 
colour,  and  having  selected  such  for  breeding  purposes  for 
several  years,  they,  after  a  time,  rarely  have  a  chicken  of  any 
other  colour,  especially  if  it  is  a  natural  mixture ;  but  if  a  fancy 
marking  is  attempted,  as  accurate  lacing,  or  spangling,  it  will 
take  the  labour  of  many  fanciers  and  a  much  longer  period  to 
accomplish. 

From  the  foregoing,  I  think  it  will  be  gathered  that  breeding 
true  to  feathers  does  not  constitute  either  a  pure  colour  or  a 
distinct  breed. 

A  Pile,  a  Red  Dun,  or  a  Birchen  Duekwing,  may  be  so  bred, 
and  are  bred,  as  to  reproduce  their  like  very  constantly.  But 
this  only  entitles  them  to  be  called  a  distinct  sub-variety,  and 
does  not  establish  them  either  as  a  pure  colour  or  a  distinct 
breed.— B.  P.  Brent. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  BIRD  SHOW. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  Canaries  and  British  and  foreign 
cage  birds  commenced  on  Saturday,  and  will  be  continued  until 
Wednesday,  in  the  tropical  department  of  the  Palace.  We  shall 
give  a  full  report  next  week.  Below  we  give  a  list  of  the  principal 
prizes : — 


Canaries. — First  Prizes,  Class  1,  Mr.  F.  Willis ;  2,  Mr.  W.  Aldis  1 
3,  Mr.  J.  Pinnington;  4.  Mr.  J.  Ilton  ;  5.  Mr.  H.  Marshall;  6.  Mr.  0* 
Mcnolscm ;  7,  Mr.  E.  Hawkins  ;  8,  Mr.  E.  Hawkins  ;  9,  Mr.  E.  Hawkins  ; 
10,  Mr.  It.  Wilde;  11,  Mr.  J.  Stevenson  ;  12,  Mr.  J.  Stevenson  ;  13,  Mr.  F. 
Hook;  14,  Mr.  F.  Hook;  15,  Mr.  J.  T.ingard ;  16,  Mr.  W.  Arthur  ;  17, 
(second),  Mr.  R.  Wilde ;  19,  Mr.  W.  Minns. 

British  Birds.— Prizes,  Class  20,  Mr.  E.  W.  Major  ;  21,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Major  ;  22,  Mr.  E.  W.  Major ;  23,  Mr.  E.  W.  Major ;  24,  the  Hon.  A. 
A\  llloughby  ;  25,  Mr.  E.  W.  Major  ;  26,  Mr.  H.  Hahly  ;  27,  Mr.  E.  Haw- 
kms;  28,  Mr.  E.  Hawkins;  29,  Mr.  H.  Havraan ;  30,  Mr.  A.  J.  Moore; 
32.  Mr.  fL  TTnft  •  23  MV  xr  t:>„, - -  ocLe.  rr...  *  vw.-n _ 


Grey  Parrots.— Prise,  Class  50,  Mr.  J.  Seeley. 

Green  Parrots.— Prizes,  Class  51,  Mr.  W.  Ryder;  52,  Mr.  W.  W. 
A\  esthrooke  ;  54,  Miss  F.  Croad;  55,  Mr.  R.  M.  Clark  ;  56,  Hon.  A.  Wil- 
tt  M,r:  A*  ^av*s  ;  Mr.  A.  S.  Davey ;  G4,  Mr.  E.  Hawkins  ; 
65,  Mr.  E.  Hawkins;  68  Mr.  E.  Hawkins  ;  69,  Mr.  E.  Hawkins;  78,  Miss 
C.  Bartlett ;  79,  Mr.  E.  Hawkins ;  80,  Miss  J.  Bartlett. 


HONEY  SEASON  AT  WOODSTOCK. 

I  have  taken  of  honey,  in  glasses  and  straw  supers,  from  two 
of  my  hives  this  season,  51  lbs.  nett.  Our  parish  clerk  and  a 
lady  of  this  place,  seeing  my  annual  success,  have  begun  bee¬ 
keeping  upon  the  plan  I  have  adopted,  and  had  a  propor¬ 
tionate  success  this  year.  The  clerk  treated  himself  to  a  holiday, 
and  took  the  greater  part  of  his  (and,  I  believe  the  lady’s)  honey 


to  London,  and  sold  it  very  well,  considering  the  overflow  that 
was  sent  there  this  season  ;  though  most  of  the  samples  I  saw  there 
were  very  thin.  The  greater  part  of  our  honey  is  annually  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  Eortnum  and  Mason’s,  though  this  year  I  kept  my 
best  samples  to  exhibit  the  hives  with  at  our  Show.  The  rector 
goes  to  town  for  the  Summer  Crystal  Palace  Poultry  Show,  and 
then  the  honey  is  taken  to  Piccadilly,  and  unpacked  under  my 
own  care.  It  always  pays  our  travelling  expenses  to  London  and 
back  ;  and  at  the  year  before  lasts’  Poultry  Show  it  paid  part  of 
our  expenses  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Norwood,  where  we  stayed 
two  days,  into  the  bargain. 

Iam  in  my  eighth  year  of  apiarianship  ;  and  my  object  for  part 
of  that  time  has  been  to  carry  out  a  system  specially  adapted  for 
cottagers,  which  tends  towards  a  minimum  of  hives  with  strong 
colonies,  simple  and  easy  of  management,  and,  withal,  inexpensive. 

I  have  had  but  two  hives  this  year  (never  more  than  three) 
working  for  deprivation  ;  and  I  purpose  to  send  you  my  practice 
next  year,  by  which  time  I  think  my  operations  may  he  bene¬ 
ficially  printed.  It  is  tempting  to  rush  to  conclusions  about 
these  interesting  little  favourites,  but  invariably,  in  that  case, 
much  is  said  that  has  to  be  contradicted.  And  really  their 
wonderful  ways  and  workings  do  seem  infinite — Upwards  and 
Onwards. 


BEESWAX. 

I  Made  some  remarks  in  the  last  volume  on  the  decrease  of 
wax  in  old  combs.  Since  then  I  have  observed  the  following 
statement,  said  to  be  from  Dr.  Dunbar,  that  “  the  wax  in  a  full 
hive  of  the  current  season  is  nearly  2  tbs.  of  the  preceding  year, 
perhaps  3  lbs.”  I  think  there  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere,  for 
that  good  apiarian  must  have  known  that  no  wax  is  added  to  a 
full  hive,  except  for  slight  repairs,  sealing  up  the  combs,  and 
sometimes  a  little  to  lengthen  the  honey-cells,  but  never  those 
for  brood.  Whereas,  by  that  statement,  a  pound  of  wax  is 
equal  to  half  the  quantity  which  filled  the  hive  with  combs  the 
previous  season.  This  is  not  only  absurd,  but  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity  of  wax  seems  to  be  overrated.  However,  while  on  this 
subject,  I  may  notice  that  I  was  taunted  for  having  said  that 
bees  collect  the  materials  from  plants  to  secrete  wax.  It  is  now 
some  years  back  since  I  made  similar  observations  on  this 
curious  subject,  and  the  following  extracts  from  a  paragraph  in  a 
newspaper  shows  that  I  do  not  stand  alone,  as  “  B.  &  W.” 
stated : — 

“  It  may  seem  marvellous  that  wax  should  be  produced  by  a  tree, 
vet  it  is  not  more  so  than  that  the  bee  should  collect  that  lying 
like  dew  within  a  flower.  The  insect  only  elaborates  the  materials 
already  in  existence.  A  large  portion  of  wax  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  obtained  from  a  tree,  which  is  most  plentiful  in 

Pennsylvania . To  extract,  the  berries  having  been 

collected  in  bags,  are  immersed  in  boiling  water,  when  the  wax 
exudes,  and  is  skimmed  off  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Analysis  proves  that  it  is  almost  identical  with  common  wax. 

.  .  .  The  French  have  introduced  the  Myrica  into  Algeria, 

where  with  care  it  will  probably  furnish,  in  time,  an  important 
article  of  commerce.” 

Those  extracts  somewhat  agree  also  with  what  I  advanced  on 
wax  being  found  or  extracted  from  Irish  peat  bog. — J.  Wighton. 


OHR  LETTER  BOX. 

Supply  or  Egos  (A.  O.  Z.).~ As  you  only  require  eggs,  and  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  exhibit,  keep  six  hens— two  Cochin-Chinas,  Partridge-coloured- 
two  Black  Spanish  ;  and  two  Silver-pencilled  Hamburghs.  The  roosting- 
plaee  you  propose  will  answer,  and  the  run,  though  it  need  not  be  covered 
entirely,  would  he  all  the  better  if  one  end  could  he  kept  dry  and  well 
supplied  with  sand  and  limy  rubbish.  Buy  our  “ Poultry  Book  for  the 
Many,”  the  sixpence  you  give  for  it  will  obtain  you  all  thie  information 
you  need. 

Gold  and  Silver  Pheasants  ( lVihnslow).— Your  birds  must  be  kept 
separate.  Alter  the  height  of  your  house,  and  make  it  six  feet  from  the 
flooring.  They  will  breed  in  such  a  place  as  you  describe.  Let  the  bottom 
oj  the  house  he  covered  with  dust  or  line  gravel  three  or  four  inches 
thick.  It  is  good  for  the  birds,  and  saves  many  eggs  from  being  cracked 
when  laid.  One  hen  is  enough  for  each  cock ;  hut  you  may  put  more  if 
you  like,  limiting  the  number  to  three.  It  is  necessary  to  watch  the  cocks 
closely  when  fresh  hens  are  turned  down,  as  they  often  kill  them.  The 
eggs  must  he  collected  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  laid,  as  from 
wantonness  the  cock  will  at  first  peck  them,  and,  having  tasted  them  not 
only  eat  them  himself,  hut  teach  the  hens  to  do  the  same. 

Til  Seed  (T.  P.  Wimbornc).—T\ns  went  the  round  of  the  newspapers 
some  months  since,  and  we  said  all  that  need  be  said  about  it  in  our 
No.  473,  page  40.  Do  notrely  upon  anything  but  sugar  and  honey  for  bee- 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Day  Day 
o  i  of" 

M’uth  Week. 
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IS 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirly-two  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  47.6°  and  3.i. 2°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  02J,  occurred  on  the  1st,  in  1857  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  I  t3, 
on  the  30th,  in  1850.  During  the  period  114  days  were  fine,  and  on  110  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  EOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREEK  HOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

Every  endeavour  should  now  be  made  to  keep  these 
houses  as  gay  as  possible.  Fire-heat  to  be  applied  occa¬ 
sionally  during  dull,  dark,  or  rainy  weather,  taking  care 
not  to  raise  the  temperature  too  high — say  greenhouse 
from  50°  to  55°  by  day  and  from  40°  to  45°  by  night ; 
conservatory  60°  by  day  and  50°  by  night.  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  to  he  removed  as  soon  as  they  get  shabby,  to  be 
succeeded  by  early  Camellias.  The  Euphorbia  jaeqaini- 
jiora  is  well  worthy  of  attention  now ;  it  requires  but  a 
very  moderate  allowance  of  water  at  this  season,  as 
the  least  saturation  or  interference  with  the  root  action 
will  cause  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  while  the  plant  is  in 
flower.  Poinsettia  pulcherrima  is  also  worthy  of  parti¬ 
cular  attention  as  a  noble  ornamental  flower  at  thi3 
season.  The  old  Plumbago  Capensis  and  rosea  still 
retain  their  places  amongst  our  best  plants  at  this 
season.  Acacias  and  Cytisuses,  being  yellow  and  showy, 
give,  with  the  other  flowers,  a  variety  of  colours  to  beau¬ 
tify  the  whole.  Gesnera  zebrina  should  not  he  forgotten ; 
the  elegant  markings  of  the  leaves  contribute  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  this  beautiful  winter  flower. 

Heaths. — As  fire-heat  is  generally  injurious  to  this 
tribe  of  plants  it  is  advisable  to  he  very  cautious  in  its 
application.  They  can  bear  a  good  deal  of  cold  and  some 
degrees  of  frost  without  sustaining  any  very  serious 
injury  ;  but  they  cannot  hear  the  drying  influence  of 
fire-heat  without  serious  damage  to  their  foliage,  and 
which  is  very  frequently  death  to  the  plants .  They  will 
require  hut  very  little  water,  especially  the  large  speci¬ 
mens,  which  should  be  very  particularly  examined  as  to 
their  state  of  drynes3  or  otherwise,  as  a  guide  to  the 
application  or  withholding  of  water.  An  abundance  of 
air  to  be  given  on  fine  days,  to  keep  the  plants  from 
growing. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID-HOUSE. 

A  cautious  application  of  fire-heat  to  be  still  observed 
here.  The  temperature  to  be  kept  rather  low  than  other¬ 
wise,  for  fear  of  exciting  premature  growth.  A  small 
portion  of  air  to  be  admitted  on  fine  days,  to  purify  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house.  Keep  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  the  pots  free  from  weeds,  as  also  from  moss  and  lichen  ; 
hut  wlieu  doing  so  do  not  loosen  the  soil  so  as  to  injure 
the  roots  near  the  surface.  Keep  every  plant  free  from 
dead  leaves,  and  all  climbing  plants  neatly  tied  up. 
The  Achimenes,  Clerodendrons,  Erythrinas,  Gloxinias, 
and  the  various  bulbs  will  now  be  approaching  a  state  of 
repose,  and  therefore  will  require  but  little  or  no  water. 
To  prevent  confusion  or  mistakes  it  is  advisable  to  place 
them  on  a  shelf,  or  some  other  part  of  the  house,  by 
themselves.  Although  dormant,  or  nearly  so,  they  re¬ 
quire  a  stove  temperature  to  keep  them  safe  and  sound. 

FORCING-HOUSES. 

Asparagus  and  Sea-kale. — Make  up  beds  as  wanted. 

Mushrooms. — Keep  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  house, 
No.  583. — Vol.  XXIII.  No.  9. 


and  the  temperature  steadily  at  or  near  00°.  A  fresh 
bed  to  be  made  and  spawned  every  three  or  four  weeks, 
to  produce  successional  crops. 

Pines. — The  fruit  now  swelling  will  require  the  tempe¬ 
rature  and  moisture  of  the  house  or  pit  to  be  kept  up. 
Those  intended  for  the  main  crop  to  he  kept  in  a  regular 
state,  allowing  them  air  at  every  favourable  opportunity, 
with  a  day  temperature  from  70°  to  75°  and  from  55°  to 
GO°  at  night.  Plants  in  bloom  to  receive  careful  attention. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  dry  with  a  brisk  temperature,  ad¬ 
mitting  a  little  fresh  air  at  favourable  opportunities,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  injured  by  damp.  When  the 
heat  is  kept  up  by  dung  linings,  constant  watching  will 
be  necessary  to  prevent  any  fluctuation  of  temperature, 
having  materials  at  hand  to  assist  in  case  of  frost. 

Vines. — Where  forcing  has  commenced  attend  to  the 
breaking  of  the  ATines  by  the  application  of  fermenting 
manure  inside  the  house,  as  advised  last  week,  which  will 
be  found  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  atmosphere 
regularly  moist ;  but  if  such  cannot  be  used,  the  wood 
should  be  syringed  frequently,  and  evaporating-pans,  or 
troughs,  kept  full  of  water.  The  roots,  if  outside,  to  be 
protected,  and  afforded  a  steady,  gentle  warmth  until  the 
buds  are  fairly  swelled.  As  it  is  advisable  to  proceed 
very  slowly  with  early  Vines,  the  temperature  to  range 
from  55°  to  60°  by  day  and  from  45°  to  50°  by  night,  and 
even  rather  under  than  over  the  above  scale.  Late  Grapes 
will  require  great  care  to  preserve  them  from  damp.  Look 
over  them  frequently,  and  dry  the  house  by  fire  during 
the  day.  William  Keane. 


SPERGLLA  PILIFERA. 

The  adage  “  Fortune  favours  the  brave  ”  is  not  with¬ 
out  exceptions  :  it  only  does  so  very  often  in  the  long 
run.  It  does  not  follow  that  a  bold  stroke  for  a  fortune, 
or  for  a  wife,  is  sure  of  success,  even  at  the  end  of  a  long 
run ;  hut  this  that  I  am  going  to  tell  is  as  sure  as  that  I 
am  telling  it.  Nothing  that  ever  I  undertook  to  do  had 
my  whole  soul  and  body  in  it  in  a  greater  degree,  or  more 
earnestly ;  and  when  you  hear  of  the  precautions  I  took 
to  ensure  success,  it  w ill  appear  as  a  miracle  that  Fortune 
should  not  attend  so  much  diligence,  foresight,  perse¬ 
verance,  and,  above  all,  my  patience  and  practice  over 
the  experiment. 

It  struck  me  all  at  once,  one  day  last  July,  that  I 
should  be  too  late  with  my  Coleworts — that  others  would 
be  like  me — and  that  there  would  he  a  dearth  of  them,  or 
of  plants  to  make  them,  in  the  market.  So  I  resolved 
to  gain  time ;  and  not  only  so,  but  prove  a  tale  of  wonder 
in  the  long  run.  Went  to  Kingston,  asked  for  the  very 
earliest  and  best  kind  of  seeds  for  Coleworts  ;  at  the  same 
time  telling  my  tale  to  Miss  Jackson,  and  making  apology 
for  not  knowing  the  best  kind  myself — I  never  know  the 
best  of  anything  in  the  market  till  I  first  hear  what  the 
dealer  has  to  say  about  it.  Miss  Jackson  recommended 
Matchless,  or  else  Shilling's  Queen,  as  the  best  early  kind 
of  Cabbage-seeds  to  get  the  best  Coleworts  from  ;  and  as 
she  has  had  more  practice  in  supplying  the  best  kinds  of 
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all  sorts  of  vegetables  to  all  sorts  of  customers  with  all 
kinds  of  tastes  and  tempers,  than  any  gardener  I  know,  I 
took  her  advice  and  Matchless,  dug  enough  for  two  beds, 
and  worked  the  ground  just  as  an  old  gardener  would  do 
for  a  lady  who  had  been  kind  to  him. 

The  weather  was  awfully  hot  and  suffocating ;  the 
earth  at  a  foot  deep  was  almost  as  hot  as  one  could  bear 
to  handle,  but  that  was  as  much  from  the  moisture  in  the 
cocoa-nut  fibre  as  from  the  heat  of  the  season.  I  gave  it 
a  good  watering,  nevertheless,  to  make  a  regular  hotbed 
of  it,  as  it  were,  and  so  to  gain  time.  When  the  surface 
dried  a  little  next  day  I  stirred  it  up  again  to  get  a  tilth 
for  the  seeds,  as  the  farmers  say.  After  sowing,  another 
watering  ;  and  immediately  after  that  watering  I  took 
Samuel  Gilbert’s  plan,  and  sifted  some  dry  soil  over  the 
wet  surface,  so  as  to  keep  the  surface  from  caking  and  to 
keep  in  the  moisture.  I  then  put  a  double,  or  rather  tw  o 
mats  over  the  place,  the  mats  lying  fiat  on  the  seed-bed. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  day  I  lifted  the  corner  of  one  of 
the  mats,  and  found  the  seeds  bursting  the  seed-coat  and 
no  more ;  fourth  day,  a  little  more  forward ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  day  the  seed-leaves  were  heaving  up  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
day  I  could  sec  the  green  of  the  seed-leaves  just  coming 
through.  What  made  me  so  anxious  to  watch  the  seeds 
was  to  be  in  time  to  take  off  the  mats  the  moment  the 
seedlings  broke  ground ;  if  I  had  left  the  mats  on  that 
day  till  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon  the  seedlings  would 
have  been  spoiled  for  my  purpose. 

Thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  of  far  better  seeds 
and  seedlings  are  destroyed  every  year  of  our  lives  by  a 
few  more  hours  of  unnatural  shade,  and  too  much  heat 
and  moisture.  Just  think  of  that!  Five  hours  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  arc  sufficient  to  destroy 
fifty  thousand  seedlings,  or  make  them  so  spindly  and  so 
miffy  that  no  mortal  can  do  aught  with  them  for  w  eeks 
and  mouths,  if  they  live  so  long  :  or  if  they  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  the  old  witches  used  to  be — so  dry  and  wiry 
that  nothing  short  of  burning  flames  could  get  the  life 
wholly  extinct  within  them — why  they  will  neither  die, 
nor  live,  nor  prosper,  but  remain  to  bother  one  out  of  all 
patience,  and  to  tempt  one  to  vow  that  all  gardeners  and 
gardening,  seedsmen  and  book  writers  on  gardening,  and 
all  who  read  and  recommend  them,  ought  to  be  sent  to 
Jericho  for  their  pains  and  prejudices,  and  so  let  the 
world  have  rest  and  peace  for  a  season,  while  all  the  fault 
and  failing  were  on  the  side  of  the  tempted — he  did  not 
watch  his  seedlings  as  I  did ;  he  did  not  screen  them 
from  a  burning  sun  as  I  did :  neither  did  he  prepare  the 
seed-bed  as  I  did — therefore  he  is  in  the  wrong  box  if  he 
wishes  me  among  the  rest  either  to  Bath  or  Coventry. 

But  let  us  hear  the  end  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
broke  ground  I  took  the  mats  ofi'  entirely,  and  put  up 
long  stakes  on  the  south  side  of  the  seed-beds,  and 
fastened  the  mats  across  between  the  sun  and  the  beds, 
so  as  to  cast  a  shade  at  mid-day  across  the  farthest  bed. 
I  took  down  the  mats  the  last  thing  every  evening,  and 
put  them  up  soon  after  breakfast.  I  also  sprinkled  the 
seedlings  every  evening  with  a  very  fine  rose-pot— just 
enough  to  put  them  in  dew  and  no  more.  In  three 
weeks  from  the  sowing  the  plants  were  as  much  of  my 
pride — indeed  more  so— as  my  new  Cyclamens  just  then 
splitting  their  seed-coats  nearly  two  inches  below  the 
surface.  I  used  then  to  say  that  nothing  is  so  old  or  so 
well  known  but  that  it  may  be  improved  on  in  some  way 
or  other  ;  and  that  it  is  a  bad  sign  of  a  good  cook  if  the 
dinner  party  or  the  family  circle  can  find  out  the  roast, 
the  fried,  the  boiled,  or  the  baked  of  to-day  and  to-morrow 
in  the  “  made  up  ”  of  that  or  those  that ‘follow.  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  write  essays  on  rearing  all  kinds  of 
seeds  in  all  seasons  and  weathers ;  and  the  essay  for  each 
kind  and  season  to  be  as  new  and  as  different  from  the 
rest  as  veal  pies  are  from  pasties.  But  again  let  us  hear 
the  end. 

It  was  now  getting  on  to  the  time  of  pricking  out 


Coleworts  from  the  seed-bed,  to  make  them  more  stocky 
and  shorter  in  the  legs  than  one  can  see  them  round 
London.  But  that  very  day,  or  the  night  before,  the 
fly  took  to  them  —  and  I  took  to  the  fly,  and  did  all 
I  could  to  kill  it  or  keep  it  down ;  I  even  wont 
to  my  oldest  books  for  some  dotherum  to  exterminate 
the  vermin,  after  all  I  knew  and  all  I  recollected 
had  completely  failed  to  even  frighten  one  of  them.  I 
never  was  so  completely  done  in  my  whole  experience  ; 
and  it  is  only  declaring  the  bare  truth  to  say,  that  if 
the  getting  up  of  Colewort  plants  had  been  tried  this 
year  for  the  first  time,  I  should  be  as  blameless  ns  those 
who  failed  with  the  new  grass,  the  Spergula  piljfera,  if 
I  had  written  a  whole  book  on  purpose  to  prove  the  folly 
and  madness  of  attempting  to  rear  Cabbage  plants  in 
this  climate,  and  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  vegetation.  I  could  show  that  no  gardener 
from  Adam  to  this  day  could  do  better  or  more  scienti¬ 
fically  than  I  did  it.  I  could  put  the  whole  weight  of 
my  long  experience  into  the  scale  against  such  mad 
projects  ;  and  were  it  not  from  knowing,  by  my  own,  that 
the  outer  skin  of  all  public  writers  is  electro -plated  with 
brass,  I  would  try  and  tickle  them  backwards,  till  I 
thought  it  was  just  as  much  as  they  could  endure  to 
bear  and  be  alive,  for  presuming  to  recommend  a  “  nation 
of  shopkeepers  ”  to  spend  their  money  on  such  foolery 
as  rearing  Cabbages  from  seeds,  when  they  would  come 
so  much  easier  and  cheaper  from  Cabbage  plants. 

Now,  after  one  makes  such  an  open  confession  of 
pride,  vain  glory,  bad  luck,  and  disappointment,  and 
would  do  the  scratching,  if  it  were  of  any  use,  to  the 
bargain,  he  cannot  well  turn  round  on  the  industrious 
hopefuls  who  put  just  as  much  spirit  ana  strength  in 
their  Spergula  attempts  as  I  did  in  any  Coleworts,  and 
shared  the  same  fate.  Better  it  will  be  for  all  parties, 
and  all  kinds  of  plants,  if  we  can  but  make  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Spergula  plants  as  easy  of  understanding  as 
that  of  Coleworts  or  common  Cabbage.  Even  after  we 
get  it  to  that  point  we  must  not  forget  my  failure  after 
all  my  practice  ;  for  scores  will  be  just  as  liable  to  bad 
luck  as  I  was,  and  hundreds  will  never  learn  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  keep  their  heads  above  water  in 
gardening  at  all.  I  never  could  put  much  faith  in  what 
Samuel  Gilbert  and  other  old  authors  say  about  sowing 
seeds  at  the  full  or  wane  of  the  moon,  or  at  the  different 
points  of  the  other  planets ;  but  I  know  of  a  charm  as 
true  as  gospel  against  fear,  prejudice,  and  bad  luck  in 
the  sowing  and  management  of  any  sort  of  seed  one  can 
think  of,  and  that  charm  is  this — Let  the  disappointed 
gardener  or  the  unsuccessful  amateur  give  us  his  full 
name  and  address,  along  with  the  story  of  his  way  of 
doing  the  plant,  and  that  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  what 
might  be  expected  from  such  a  person :  that  charm  is 
quite  as  safe  as  science  itself,  and  we  shall  act  upon  it  as 
such.  But  as  if  no  charm  or  rule  of  action  was  with¬ 
out  an  occasional  exception,  there  is  my  own  failure  with 
the  commonest  of  all  plants,  the  Cabbage  Coleworts. 

The  truth  is  this.  All  the  seeds  of  Spergvla  pilifera  in 
England  last  spring  would  not  suffice  under  the  best 
management  to  plant  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  lawn ; 
and  suppose  the  whole  of  them  to  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  and  that  man  to  be  the  best  gardener  in  the 
country,  and  that  he  gave  his  mind  and  his  attention  to 
make  the  best  of  them,  he  could  not,  under  the  best 
treatment,  have  his  seedling  plants  ready  for  transplant¬ 
ing  into  a  permanent  place  before  last  October  certain. 
The  seeds  are  small,  and  the  seedlings  are  the  very 
smallest  of  all  the  seedlings  ever  reared  ;  and  were  they 
not  of  a  nature  as  difficult  to  destroy  as  the  nature  of  the 
Dandelion  itself,  notone  of  them  that  was  planted  outlast 
June  could  have  lived  out  that  extraordinarily  broiling- 
hot  summer  to  tell  the  tale  ;  but  under  careful" treatment 
they  did  hold  out,  and  progressed  to  astonishment,  where 
ten  thousand  other  kinds  of  stronger  plants  would  hardly 
keep  alive.  I  saw  them  at  that  pitch  myself  in  the 
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Wellington  Hoad  Nursery,  so  there  is  no  mistake  at 
all  about  the  hardy  endurance  of  these  seedlings ;  and 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  with  that  enthusiasm  for  which  he 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  true  lovers  of  their  garden, 
has  succeeded  in  forming  a  large  band,  or  belt,  of  Spergula 
round  a  bed  in  the  way  of  a  broad  verge.  Still,  for  the 
great  bulk  of  growers,  the  true  and  sure  way  for  seed¬ 
lings  is  to  plant  them  out  the  first  season  for  nursing, 
to  allow  the  nurslings  to  spread  out  into  wide  patches, 
and  to  divide  those  patches  into  half  a  dozen  plants 
when  they  are  large  enough  for  it :  and  so  increase  the 
number  till  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them  to  make 
a  respectable  beginning  on  a  corner  of  the  lawn.  Any 
other  way,  or  a  shorter  road,  is  so  much  enthusiasm  ;  and 
we. all  know  that  enthusiasts  fail  just  as  often  as  they 
excel :  therefore,  they  are  neither  good  nor  sure  guides. 

Three  years  from  this  time  will  be  soon  enough  m  the 
eyes  of  sound,  sober  practitioners  to  make  such  “  fishing” 
inquiries  about  this  Spergula.  By  that  time  it  will  have 
made  root  and  progress  in  the  land  ;  and  people — that  is, 
the  great  body  of  amateurs,  will  begin  to  learn  its  use 
and  its  value,  and  its  superiority  over  all  kinds  of  grass. 
Yes,  only  be  beginning  to  learn  all  about  it.  Some  here 
and  some  there  will  be  more  advanced ;  but  it  requires  a 
long  time  for  any  such  great  change  and  improvement  to 
possess  the  public  mind. 

Why  was  Tritoma  uvarici  advertised  in  our  columns  the 
other  day  at  9s.  per  dozen,  after  standing  over  twenty 
3rears  at  30s.  for  the  same  number  ?  Why  did  the  whole 
country  and  kingdom  discard,  in  three  short  years,  the 
thirty  years’  practice  of  placing  the  glowing  colours  in 
the  centre  of  all  flower  gardens  P  Or  why  did  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  fail  most  complete^  to  raise  the  wind 
for  Chiswick,  and  got  up  the  elements  to  Kensington 
Gore?  Why,  indeed,  but  because  the  sound,  practical 
knowledge  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  sets  its  face  de¬ 
cidedly  against  the  things  as  they  were  ?  There  was  no 
Cottage  Gardener  in  1838,  when  the  first  move  was  made 
by  your  humble  servant  for  the  exhibition  of  fine-leaved 
and  variegated  plants,  and  when  he  exhibited  over  four 
hundred  of  them  at  one  show,  contrary  to  the  feelings  of 
every  man  at  Chiswick ;  but  the  disadvantage  of  no 
backers,  and  the  harmlessness  of  croaking  and  of  sar¬ 
casm,  could  hold  back  the  movement  only  for  seven  years. 
I  had  a  hand  in  managing  the  first  hot-water  apparatus 
that  ever  -was  erected  in  Scotland ;  and  I  well  recollect 
that  as  much  was  said  against  it  as  against  any  new 
project  I  ever  heard  of;  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any 
prqjeet  of  improvement  in  our  line  since,  which  did  not 
first  obtain  its  largest  share  of  public  notice  from  the 
grumblers  who  dreaded  every  such  movement  as  they 
did  the  enemy  of  mankind. 

Well,  then,  after  being  so  well  seasoned  to  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  with  such  a  practical  guide  as  The  Cottage 
Gardener  at  my  back — if  you  believe  me,  all  that  can  be 
said  against  covering  our  lawns  with  this  Spergula  can 
make  no  more  impression  on  me  than  the  loss  of  a  few 
seedling  Geraniums  by  the  frost.  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener  took  up  the  subject  as  most  promising  and  most 
practical  when  the  old  Horticultural  and  the  Doctor  con¬ 
fessed  they  knew  no  more  about  it  than  was  given  in  the 
last  spring  seed-catalogue  of  the  Messrs.  Henderson,  of 
St.  John’s  Wood  Nursery.  But  the  plant  was  not  a 
stranger  to  many  of  us  of  The  Cottage  Gardener. 
When  I  was  at  Kew  last  summer  I  asked  Mr.  Craig,  of 
the  flower-garden  department,  to  take  me  to  Spergula 
pilifera  in  the  botanic  grounds.  There  it  was  sure 
enough — the  same  plant  I  had  grown  for  years  and  years 
— under  the  wrong  name  of  Sagina  procumlens,  but  which 
we  usually  called  the  “  carpet  plant and  in  connection 
with  it  I  "never  hear  now  or  read  of  Delhi  or  Lucknow 
without  a  shudder,  for  fear  that  some  of  the  happy  school¬ 
girls  from  India,  whom  we  used  to  allow  to  dance  on  our 
carpet  plant,  may  have  been  massacred  there.  I  have 
known  one  patch  of  it,  not  much  over  a  yard  square,  to 


have  been  danced  on  three  or  four  times  a-day  for 
months  ;  and  all  the  garden  men  said,  the  more  dancing 
the  better  the  plant  did.  That  was  on  the  poorest  and 
most  sandy  soil  in  the  three  kingdoms  ;  and  at  Forest 
Hill,  where  I  next  saw  it,  the  soil  was  the  stiffest  red  clay 
I  ever  saw.  To  me,  therefore,  it  is  a  very  old  plant 
indeed ;  and  I  pledge  all  my  feathers  that  in  a  few  years 
people  will  be  delighted  with  the  wonderful  change  it 
will  make  about  the  house,  and  over  one’s  grounds,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  entire  expense  of  mowing  being  done 
away  most  completely.  Nobody  can  conceive  the  full 
beauty  of  it  without  seeing  it  in  full  trim,  and  as  to  any 
crotchet  or  difficulty  about  doing  it,  there  is  none — it  is 
just  as  plain  as  growing  Pompones.  But  we  cannot 
expect  impossibilities  from  it,  or  that  it  is  to  spring  up 
like  Jonah’s  Gourd.  Nothing  but  pains  and  patience 
will  succeed  with  it.  The  rate  at  winch  it  will  increase 
after  once  getting  established  is  most  astonishing  ;  and 
except  it  be  the  strong-rooted  Docks,  Dandelions,  and 
Cocksfoot  Grass,  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  Grass 
breeds  or  Daisies  will  have  any  chance  to  live  with  it. 

D.  Beaton. 


HOW  TO  FARM  TWO  ACRES  AND  MAKE 
THE  MOST  OF  THEM. 

( Continued  from  page  110.) 
third  season— matters  retrospective  and 

PERSPECTIVE. 

It  will  now  be  time  to  look  backward  and  see  what  has 
been  done  the  past  season,  how  the  pre-ai’ranged  plans 
of  a  former  year  had  answered,  what  crops  there  had 
been,  and,  in  fact,  how  the  whole  plan  had  worked ; 
and  if  anything  had  failed  to  come  up  to  the  point 
expected  of  it,  then  another  course  might  be  adopted 
another  season,  this  being  the  most  favourable  time  for 
making  such  a  review  of  things  done  and  projected. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Clover  that  has  been  doing 
duty  for  two  seasons  may  be  now  broken  up,  the  crops 
to  succeed  this  Clover  lea  must  be  taken  into  consi¬ 
deration  ;  and  assuming  the  cultivation  to  be  directed 
to  the  production  of  crops  available  for  the  cow  and 
pigs — or,  if  not  that,  then  a  Wheat  crop,  or  some  one 
that  will  find  a  sure  and  ready  market — it  will  perhaps 
be  better  to  continue  the  description  of  cropping  through 
another  year  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
done.  In  this  place  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the 
system  we  have  begun  with  cannot  well  be  carried  on 
more  than  four  years — that  is,  two  years  each  to  the 
plots  of  Clover  occupying  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
the  ground ;  this  crop,  as  we  have  said  before,  not  suc¬ 
ceeding  on  the  same  ground  again  in  less  time  than  a 
lapse  of  six  or  eight  years.  This  being  the  case,  some 
other  crop  must  be  thought  of  which  will  come  into  use 
to  continue  the  succession ;  and  the  cropping,  or  rather 
the  cultivation,  must  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  ensure 
this,  which  may  be  done  in  the  following  manner  : — 

crops  op  the  fourth  season. 

The  most  important  of  these  crops  must  be  put  in  the 
autumn  before ;  the  portion  to  be  operated  upon  being 
100  rods  of  Clover  lea,  and  20  rods  that  had  been  Potatoes. 
The  Clover  lea  being  broken  up  either  by  spade  or  deep 
plough  the  first  week  or  so  in  October,  or  before  if  con¬ 
venient,  and  the  Potato  ground  turned  up  roughly,  with 
a  good  dressing  of  dung  added  to  it  as  soon  after  the 
crop  has  been  taken  away  as  convenient,  the  future  crops 
may  be  put  in  ;  which  we  advise  to  be  thus,  enumerating 
the  fixed  crop  of  Grass  and  Clover  for  clearness  each 
time : — 

GO  rods  Grass,  the  same  as  before. 

80  „  Clover  (young),  which  will  afford  a  good  crop  if  all 
go  on  well. 

„  Wheat  on  part  of  old  Qlover  lea. 
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40  rods  Beans  on  part  of  old  Clover  lea. 

20  „  Potatoes  on  part  of  old  Clover  lea. 

20  „  Lucern  on  ground  that  had  been  Potatoes. 

The  ground  having  been  all  broken  up  as  directed, 
the  Wheat  crop  may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of 
November,  or  about  the  time  common  in  the  district  for 
sowing  this  well-known  crop.  I  have  advised  it  here 
as  being  one  of  the  most  likely  to  be  useful,  and  one 
that  invariably  does  well  after  Clover.  If  the  autumn 
prove  mild,  slugs  will  abound  and  prove  destructive  : 
if  so,  a  dressing  with  soot  will  check  their  ravages,  and 
a  little  more  seed  may  be  dibbled  into  the  blank  places 
caused  by  these  depredators.  I  have  advised  Wheat 
as  being  the  most  useful  change  between  green  crops  ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  cut  I  would  recommend  the  ground 
to  be  ploughed  or  dug  and  well  manured,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  sown  with  Turnips  as  early  as  possible — the 
White  Round  or  Stone  being  as  good  as  any  for  this 
work.  The  other  portion  I  would  advise  to  be  sown 
with  Tares  in  October ;  the  ground  having,  as  said  above, 
had  a  good  dressing  with  dung.  It  is  presumed  there 
are  not  many  weeds  ;  but  to  ensure  these  being  few  it 
is  advisable  to  hoe  the  Wheat  crop  all  over  towards  the 
end  of  April,  destroying  any  small  weeds  that  might 
otherwise  be  troublesome.  The  Turnips  will  also  want 
thinning  at  the  proper  time.  We  ought  to  have  re¬ 
marked  that,  prior  to  the  Clover  lea  being  broken  up, 
it  ought  to  be  looked  over,  and  any  Docks,  Nettles, 
Dandelion,  or  other  deep-rooted  perennial  weeds  that 
might  be  there,  ought  to  be  removed  by  hand  at  once 
and  destroyed ;  but  with  good  management  these  intruders  j 
ought  to  be  few,  and  their  expulsion  immediate  on  their  ! 
being  seen. 

BEAN  CROP. 

This  must  be  treated  somewhat  differently.  The  same 
breaking  up  and  dressing  with  dung  may  take  place ; 
but  instead  of  the  Beans  being  made  to  represent  the 
whole  crop  they  are  only  to  form  a  part  of  it,  or  rather  to 
become  a  nurse  to  another  one.  The  ground  being 
therefore  ready,  let  the  Beans  be  dibbled  in  in  rows 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  apart,  and  the  usual 
distance  of  about  four  inches  apart  in  the  row  :  this  may 
be  done  at  the  latter  end  of  November.  The  small  field 
winter  Bean  is  the  best  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  May 
a  row  of  Swede  Turnips  may  be  sown  between  the  Beans, 
which,  though  not  prospering  so  well  as  those  sown  in 
the  open  ground,  yet  very  of  ten  turn  out  a  useful  good 
crop,  and  do  well.  Of  course,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
injure  the  Beans  when  sowing  the  Turnips  ;  and  also 
not  to  injure  the  Turnips  when  harvesting  the  Beans. 
A  little  care  exercised  this  way,  and  hoeing  and  clearing 
the  ground  where  the  Bean-stalks  were,  and  transplanting 
Swede  Turnips  to  fill  up  any  gaps  in  the  rising  crop  in 
damp  weather,  complete  the  work  here  for  the  summer. 

J.  Eobson. 

( To  be  continued.) 


VINES  UNPEODUCTIVE  IN  A  GEEENHOUSE. 

Mr  black  Hamburgh  Yines  have  been  planted  and  trained  in 
my  greenhouse  on  the  spur  system  about  seven  years.  The 
border  is  about  four  feet  across  and  well  drained,  and  the  Yines 
healthy,  but  they  do  not  produce  half  a  crop  of  Grapes  annually. 
The  spurs  were  left  last  year  with  two  or  three  eyes,  but  this  did 
not  work  any  improvement.  A  practical  gardener  recommended 
me  to  allow  one  of  the  shoots  from  the  lowest  eyes  to  grow  with¬ 
out  stopping  it,  and  to  cut  away  the  old  wood,  and  use  the  new 
shoot  in  its  place.  He  advises  this  to  be  done  each  year ;  but 
before  I  adopt  such  a  strong  measure  I  should  be  glad  of  your 
advice  on  the  subject.  The  few  Grapes  that  the  Yines  do  pro¬ 
duce  are  fine  and  well  flavoured,  but  there  are  not  more  than  six 
or  eight  bunches  on  each  plant  at  the  top  of  the  house.  The 
new  shoots  are  not  very  strong,  but  the  wood  appears  pretty  well 
ripened. — Arthur  Loftus. 

[We  fear  that  the  mere  mode  of  pruning  will  not  do  all  for 


your  Yines  that  you  require.  If  your  Yines  are  very  luxuriant 
we  should  judge  that  the  roots  have  got  down  too  deep,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  rain  drainage.  If  only  moderately  luxuriant  and 
healthy,  as  you  say,  and  yet  bearing  chiefly  near  the  top  of  the 
house,  then  we  judge  that  your  Yines  need  more  nutriment 
in  your  narrow  border  of  four  feet,  such  as  a  top  dressing  of  rich 
manure  of  bruised  bones,  or  a  sprinkling  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  over  the  border  several  times  in  summer  before  you  expect 
rain.  With  a  sufficiency  of  nourishment  at  the  roots,  and  the 
foliage  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  wood  well  ripened,  we 
do  not  see  how  the  spurs  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Yine  should 
not  be  as  fruitful  as  those  on  the  upper  part,  though,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  finest  fruit  would  be  at  the  top  of  the  house.  If  in 
your  narrow  border  you  have  given  none  of  these  surface- 
dressings,  then  it  would  be  w’ell  to  do  so  before  greatly  altering 
your  system  of  management. 

The  Vine,  however,  just  like  a  young,  stunted  Oak,  will  be 
greatly  invigorated  byr  cutting  it  back  to  young  wood,  either  as 
you  propose  doing,  or  by  sacrificing  the  crop  for  a  season,  so  that 
the  whole  strength  of  the  roots  may  be  thrown  into  one  shoot. 
Under  your  circumstances  resolve  to  recruit  the  Yine,  and  yet 
secure  the  crop.  We  should  have  preferred  taking  the  young 
rod  before  stopping  only  half  the  length  the  first  season,  and 
taking  it  to  the  top  of  the  house  the  second  season.  We  would 
thus  make  a  compromise  between  fruit  and  strength  of  wood. 
If,  as  you  say,  the  new  shoots  are  not  very  strong,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  do  so  even  now.  If  the  young  shoots  range  from  the 
girth  of  your  finger  to  that  of  your  thumb,  and  are  well 
hardened  and  ripened,  you  may  cut  away  the  old  stem  with  its 
spin’s,  and  depend  on  the  new  shoot  bearing  from  top  to  bottom, 
though  it  would  be  better  to  place  it  horizontally  along  the 
house  until  the  buds  had  broken  regularly  ;  as,  if  you  train  the 
shoot  upright  at  breaking  time,  the  buds  farthest  from  the  roots 
will  start  first  and  rob  those  buds  nearest  to  it. 

We  can  hardly  make  the  matter  so  clear  as  we  should  like 
without  entering  so  far  into  general  routine  as  would  prevent 
any  misconception,  and,  therefore,  we  will  say  a  few  words  on 
the  management  under  different  circumstances. 

1st.  Vines  bearing  on  spurs. — Even  in  this  case  the  upper 
spurs  will  be  apt  to  obtain  a  more  free  supply  of  the  sap  than 
the  lower  ones  ;  and  to  counteract  this  we  leave  more  laterals  at 
first  on  the  lower  spurs  and  curtail  them  at  the  top,  in-order  so 
far  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  We  leave  a  joint  or  so  of  these 
laterals  as  well  as  all  the  main  leaves  on  the  spurs,  as  far  as  the 
fruit,  or  a  joint  beyond,  in  summer,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  brisk 
root  action ;  but  as  the  autumn  approaches  we  gradually  remove 
these  laterals,  and  leave  only  the  main  leaves  at  the  joints,  in 
order  that  ripening  and  hardening  of  the  wood  may  be  promoted 
at  the  expense  of  mere  growth.  Understand  this  thoroughly, 
and  you  see  the  key  note  or  principle  of  culture  when  you  wish 
to  change  your  mode  of  growing  or  pruning,  as — 

2nd.  On  the  long-rod  mode  of  growing  and  yet  not  losing  a 
crop. — In  this  case  select  a  shoot  near  the  base  of  the  stem  not 
to  be  stopped,  whilst  every  other  shoot  on  the  Yine  is  stopped, 
either  before  the  fruit  or  where  there  is  no  fruit,  at  the  distance 
of  five  joints  or  so  from  its  base.  The  shoot  not  stopped,  having 
its  growing  point  unmutilated,  will  grow  more  freely  than  the 
others.  The  reason  why  the  shoots  not  having  fruit  are  not 
removed  at  first  is  to  prevent  the  l  ine  thereby  receiving  a  check. 
No  laterals  should  be  allowed  to  grow  on  these  barren  spurs. 
Laterals  should  only  be  permitted  on  the  higher  fruitful  spurs, 
j  and  just  to  maintain  a  good  flow’  of  sap  to  the  extremities  and 
keep  a  brisk  root  action.  But  as  the  young  unstopped  shoot 
grows  rapidly,  which  it  is  almost  sure  to  do,  the  unfruitful 
spurs  in  its  vicinity  should  be  cut  close  off  to  the  stem,  and  all 
the  laterals  even  from  fruitful  spurs.  By  the  time  the  shoot  has 
got  halfway-  up  the  house  all  the  barren  spurs  should  be  cut 
clean  out,  and  shortly  after  no  laterals  should  be  permitted  to 
remain  even  on  fruitful  spurs,  the  main  leaves  being  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  draw'  nourishment  to  the  fruit,  whilst  the  one  unstopped 
young  shoot  will  take  all  the  running,  so  to  speak,  and  keep  up 
a  vigorous  root  action.  So  thoroughly  must  the  encouragement 
be  given  to  this  one  unstopped  shoot,  that  even  fruitful  spurs 
should  be  cut  clean  out  as  soon  as  the  bunch  of  Grapes  is  cut. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that,  except  for  a  short  time  at  first,  no 
barren  shoots  and  no  laterals  are  to  be  left  to  compete  with  the 
one  shoot — the  hope  of  the  future.  That  shoot  is  to  be  treated 
differently.  As  soon  as  the  laterals  from  its  base  extend  a  couple 
of  joints,  each  is  to  be  stopped  ;  and  when  the  shoot  is  four  feet 
or  so  in  length,  stop  the  lateral  at  the  first  joint.  The  object  is 
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to  give  most  foliage  near  the  base  of  the  shoot,  in  order  that  the 
shoot  may  be  thickest  there.  These  laterals  will  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  stem  and  keep  up  a  vigorous  root  action,  and  are 
only  to  be  gradually  removed,  leaving  only  the  main  leaves  at  the 
joints,  when  in  autumn  it  is  more  important  to  harden  and 
ripen  the  wood  than  to  keep  up  languid  growth.  Supposing 
the  l’od  to  be  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  house,  we  would  begin 
removing  the  laterals  at  the  top  in  September,  and  finish  at  tlie 
base  by  the  beginning  of  October.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cut, 
remove  the  old  stem  and  depend  entirely  on  the  young  shoot. 
Next  spring  you  will  have  to  determine  whether  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  such  a  mode  of  growing  on  young  wood  every  year,  or  make 
the  shoot  the  basis  of  reverting  to  the  spur  pruning.  In  the 
former  case  you  will  treat  the  new  shoot  and  its  crop  as  advised 
above,  giving  the  room  for  growth  to  a  sucoessional  new  one.  In 
the  latter  case  you  ,will  have  not  only  to  break  your  shoot 
regularly,  but  also  to  select  the  buds  that  are  placed  at  regular 
distances,  in  order  to  form  future  spurs ;  and  these,  whether  they  J 
have  fruit  or  not,  will  have  to  be  treated  as  respects  laterals,  &c., 
as  stated  under  the  spur  system.  We  have  frequently  tried  both 
methods,  and,  on  the  whole,  there  is  most  trouble  with  the  rod  ; 
system ;  and  as  respects  fruit  it  has  its  disadvantages  and  ad¬ 
vantages.  In  general,  as  a  whole,  the  bunches  are  finer,  and  look 
best  at  the  earliest  part  of  the  year  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  1 
that  the  bunches  do  not  finish  off  so  well  as  under  the  spur  I 
system.  First-rate  Grapes  are,  however,  obtained  equally  under 
both  systems.  For  greenhouses  the  spur  mode  is  by  far  the  most  ! 
convenient.  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  breaking  re¬ 
gularly  a  young  shoot  twenty  feet  or  more  long,  and  taking  a  crop 
regularly  all  its  length,  if  the  roots  are  in  good  order  and  the 
wood  is  firm,  showing  little  or  no  pith  in  the  centre. 

;hd.  Succession-rod  system.  —  Our  correspondent  will  now 
judge  whether  his  practice  has  been  such,  and  the  strength  of  his 
wood  is  such,  that  ho  can  take  his  new  shoot  all  the  width  of  the 
house  and  entirely  destroy  his  old  stem.  If  at  all  doubtful,  it 
would  be  best  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  leave  his  new  shoot 
only  half  the  width  of  the  house,  or  even  less  than  that.  In  that 
case  the  old  stem  should  be  cleared  of  spurs,  only  a  little  farther 
than  the  point  of  the  young  shoot  left.  The  top  of  the  old  stem 
should  be  left  merely  as  advised  above  for  its  fruit,  and  the  upper 
bud  of  the  young  shoot  encouraged  to  grow  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  old  stem  to  be  removed,  whilst  the  lower  part  of  that 
young  shoot  with  its  spurs  must  be  managed  according  as  you 
wish  to  revert  again  to  the  spurring  system,  which  will  be  again 
in  full  operation  the  following  year,  or  whether  you  would  choose 
the  succession-rod  system.  We  should  prefer  spurring.] 


^REMOVING  NEWLY-BUDDED  ROSES. 

Is  it  better  to  move  Rose-stocks  the  first  autumn  after  they 
have  been  budded  on,  or  should  they  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the 
nursery  until  after  the  bud  has  made  a  shoot  ? — A  Lady. 

[It  is  the  very  worst  practice  to  remove  worked  Roses  in  the 
British  gardens  before  the  buds  inserted  the  previous  summer 
have  made  shoots.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  some  foreign 
nurseries  to  satisfy  the  craving  propensities  of  the  natives  for  new 
things;  and  we  might  do  it  now  and  then  from  necessity — 
either  on  account  of  some  alterations  in  the  garden  or  nursery  or 
a  change  of  residence,  but  to  make  it  a  practice  would  not  be  to 
our  advantage.] 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  PLANTATIONS  AND 

WOODS. 

There  are  few  subjects  which  are  more  highly  deserving  of 
consideration,  or  of  greater  interest  to  the  community  at  large, 
than  those  which  relate  to  the  planting  and  rearing  of  trees  and 
their  conversion  into  the  various  uses  in  our  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures. 

The  observant  traveller  in  passing  through  a  breadth  of  this 
country  must  have  observed  the  great  neglect  of  trees  by  their 
proprietors,  while  in  France  he  may  travel  for  hundreds  of  miles 
without  seeing  a  single  fine  tree.  The  forest  of  Fontainbleau 
contains  many  gigantic  Oaks,  and  presents  a  rich  scene  of  wood¬ 
land  beauty ;  but  it  is  a  chaos  of  mismanagement  as  to  the 
younger  trees.  At  St.  Cloud  there  are  a  few  fine  old  Chestnut 
trees,  which  seem  to  have  been  promiscuously  thrown  from 
Nature’s  lap.  I  never  was  more  forcibly  struck  with  this  defi¬ 
ciency  of  trees  than  in  going  from  Boulogne-sur-Mer  to  Paris. 


The  whole  distance  is  so  perfectly  unlike  our  English  scenery, 
where  the  whole  landscape  is  varied  with  our  beautiful  Elms, 
Oaks,  and  Beeches  ;  and  the  horizontal  line  of  tops  is  occasionally 
broken  by  a  group,  or  a  single  specimen  of  the  Lombardy  Poplar. 

But  while  dilating  upon  the  beautiful  tout  ensemble  which  our 
country  presents  to  the  eyes  of  admiring  travellers,  we  must  step 
aside  from  the  whole  to  examine  its  details ;  and  in  them  I  fear 
to  find  much  of  ignorant  practice  and  extraordinary  empiricism. 

Whilst  writing  on  the  subject,  may  I  be  permitted  to  hint 
that  the  science  of  arboriculture  would  by  the  establishment  of 
an  arboricultural  society  be  much  advanced  ?  See  how  much  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  have  done  for  their  re¬ 
spective  sciences,  and  mark  the  good  which  results  from  bringing 
various  experiences  together. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  actions  more  agreeable  to  men  of  mind 
than  that  of  planting  trees.  The  wisest  and  best  of  men  have 
always  delighted  in  doing  so.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then, 
that  the  wealthy  traders  of  our  cities  and  manufacturing  towns — 
our  millionaires — purchase  vast  estates,  and  plant  them  with  all 
kinds  of  trees,  without  regard  to  any  final  arrangement  or  what 
kinds  of  trees  are  best  suited  for  the  soil.  Having  done  this, 
the  plantation  goes  on  for  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  with¬ 
out  a  thought  or  a  touch.  The  trees  become  crowded  and 
attenuated,  and  it  is  then  determined  to  thin  them.  In  all  pro¬ 
bability  a  great  number  of  Larches  are  planted  as  nurses  ;  but 
from  their  rapid  growth  they  have  mastered  and  destroyed  all 
the  other  trees.  The  plantation  is  thinned,  and  a  strong  gale 
follows  in  a  short  time  ;  the  long,  heavy-topped  trees  are  wind- 
waved  and  bent  in  all  directions,  and  their  future  progress  is 
checked  for  ever.  This  is,  I  regret  to  say,  but  too  faithful  a 
picture  of  plantation  management  as  exemplified  by  the  major 
part  of  English  proprietors,  who  seem  to  think  it  honourable  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  “  Herd  Book,”  who  thin  out  their 
Turnips  thoroughly,  but  who  leave  their  trees  to  pine  and  waste 
neglected.  “’Tis  strange!  ’tis  true  !” 

It  is  most  difficult  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  a  man 
who  recognises  in  one  department  the  principles  of  vegetable 
physiology,  but  throw's  all  his  knowledge  to  the  winds  in  the 
culture  of  other  plants  which  can  only  succeed  by  adopting  the 
same  principles. 

Turnips  will  not  grow  fine  if  clustered  ;  neither  will  trees  unless 
they  have  a  free  circulation  of  air — a  condition  only  secured  by 
watchfulness  and  timely  thinning. 

There  is  another  great  and  most  prevalent  error.  Persons 
“who  cut  wood  that  they  may  have  wood,”  frequently  pro¬ 
crastinate  the  operation  till  too  late  in  the  season,  when  the  roots 
have  been  slowly  storing  up  sap  for  the  buds  since  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  and  they  expect  their  wood  to  come  up  thick  and  strong. 
But  how  can  such  be  hoped  for?  The  stools  have  already 
laboured  hard  for  the  supply,  and  the  small  residue  which  they 
can  afford  is  a  poor  and  weak  measure  of  supply,  and  will 
produce  but  a  puny  race  of  shoots,  of  which  the  strongest  will 
annihilate  the  weakest.  Great  advantage  would  result  in  coppice 
woods  from  thinning  out  the  shoots,  cutting  away  the  weaker, 
and  ieaving  the  strong  unencumbered  by  their  w'eaker  and 
doomed  brethren. 

There  are  many  candidates  for  the  situation  of  foresters  who 
do  not  understand  anything  of  the  effect  of  fine  trees  in  groups  or 
masses,  and  do  not  appreciate  the  intricate  and  ever-varying 
forms  which  woods  adopt  in  their  outlines,  but  thin  all  their 
plantations  by  line  and  rule — a  very  good  plan  in  the  interior, 
but  a  most  unpicturesque  one  on  the  outside.  To  unite  beauty 
with  utility  in  this  kind  of  work  is  seldom  thought  of;  and  the 
timber-merchant  would  look  with  scorn  upon  the  man  who  sees 
beauty  in  trees  depicted  otherwise  than  in  square  feet. 

The  trees  oh  the  exterior  of  a  w'ood  should  have  much  less 
pruning  than  those  inside  it.  They  shoidd  not  have  their 
branches  pruned  above  the  browsing  line ;  whilst  those  inside 
may  be  pruned  as  highly  as  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  grown 
j  requires. 

There  are  two  applications  of  the  art  of  pruning  to  forest  trees. 
:  The  one  is  mere  lopping  off  or  sawing  decayed  Mmbs  from  a 
I  healthy  tree,  and  may  be  railed  amputation  ;  and  the  other  is  the 
}  exercise  of  a  watchful  care  over  the  young  shoots,  pinching  out 
vigorous  growths  where  they  tend  to  make  the  tree  unfit  for  its 
object,  and  thus  assisting  to  strengthen  those  growths  which  tend 
to  accomplish  what  is  required.  If  this  preventive-pruning  were 
more  practised  there  would  be  much  less  of  cutting  and  maiming 
in  after  years.  Surely  it  is  better  to  use  preventives  than  to 
apply  remedies. 
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In  Oak  woods  with  undergrowth  there  is  too,  unfortunately, 
great  neglect  practised  in  thinning  the  trees.  I  have  frequently 
seen  large  spaces  in  old  woods  where  there  ought  to  be  good 
underwood  quite  denuded  of  it  by  the  induence  of  the  numerous 
trees  and  the  agency  of  those  intolerable  vermin — rabbits.  To 
remedy  this,  I  would  grow  my  timber  trees  and  underwood 
separately.  The  underwood  thus  grown  would  be  worth  as 
much  again  per  acre ;  and  the  trees  properly  thinned  from  their 
first  planting  would  be  sturdy  and  well  balanced  in  every  respect. 
How  dbmmon  is  it  to  find  large  Beeches  growing  in  woods  with¬ 
out  a  vestige  of  the  original  undergrowth  existing  beneath  their 
ample  shade !  Beech  woods  should  be  Beech,  and  nothing  else 
should  be  planted  near  them. 

With  regard  to  growing  underwood  by  itself,  we  have  familiar 
instances  of  the  superior  quality  of  Ash  when  grown  in  separate 
spiunies,  or  beds.  When  this  plant  occurs  in  mixed  woods  it  is 
not  half  so  straight  and  good  as  when  grown  in  beds,  and  so  it 
would  be  with  all  that  is  usually  undergrowth. 

The  practical  acquirements  of  foresters  are  by  no  means  to  be 
deprecated  or  thought  lightly  of.  It  is  most  necessary  that 
they  should  have  sound  practical  knowledge  ;  but  I  would  claim 
from  them  also,  as  essentials,  a  tolerable  amount  of  physiological 
knowledge,  and  of  taste  for  landscape  scenery  enough  to  be  able 
to  treat  the  objects  they  manage  with  artistic  skill,  and  not  to 
perpetrate  the  barbarities  which  I  have  seen  unskilled  woodmen 
commit. 

I  will  now  briefly  sum  up  the  recommendations  which  I  would 
most  strongly  urge — viz.,  iu  forming  plantations  to  have  the  soil 
well  loosened  as  far  as  it  can  he  conveniently  done ;  to  plant  early 
in  autumn  ;  to  begin  thinning  very  early  ;  to  look  scrupulously 
for  excessive  growths  ;  stopping  them,  and  throwing  the  strength 
of  the  plant  into  its  proper  forms.  This  persevered  in  will  pre¬ 
vent  large  and  serious  wounds  in  after  years,  and  it  will  only  be 
in  cases  of  accident  that  amputations  need  be  resorted  to. 

The  management  of  woods  is  called  in  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener  “Wood-craft.”  It  is  certainly  happily  named,  as  there 
are  few  things  which  require  a  greater  amount  of  “craft,”  or 
knowledge,  to  manage  successfully. — IIenry  Bailey,  INuneham. 


SPERGULA  PILIFERA. 

I  may  be  expected,  perhaps,  by  some  to  write  a  hue  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Robson’s  queries  about  the  Spergula  pilifera.  During 
the  past  summer  the  lawn  at  Forest  Hill  has  quite  maintained 
the  high  character  given  it  in  the  spring :  so  much  so,  that  two- 
thirds  of  our  old  grass  lawn  now  lie  in  a  stack  in  the  compost- 
yard,  preparing  for  other  duties,  while  the  ground  it  occupied 
has  been  covered  with  its  rival.  The  original  Spergula  lawn  has 
not  shown  the  least  symptoms  of  burning,  but  quite  maintained  its 
beautiful  verdure  during  the  summer,  and  that  without  watering, 
&c. ;  while  the  grass  lawn,  divided  from  it  by  a  gravel- walk  three 
feet  wide,  could  scarcely  boast  of  a  green  blade  in  some  parts.  It 
bears  the  wear  and  tear  of  walking,  Ac.  (not  omitting  the  wheel¬ 
barrow),  equally  as  well  as  grass  ;  while  it  possesses  this  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  latter — that,  should  small  tufts  be  accidentally 
knocked  oft'  in  wheeling,  Ac.,  the  plant  soon  pushes  forth  its  tiny 
creeping  shoots,  which  immediately  lake  root  and  cover  the 
ground  again. 

A  Thorn  hedge  divides  our  garden  from  a  field  in  which 
thousands  of  bricks  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  ; 
hut  our  surface  soil  is  a  light  clay,  through  the  little  crevices  of 
which  the  roots  of  the  Spergula  penetrate  to  a  great  depth  :  we 
have  traced  them  more  than-  three  feet.  In  the  gravel  walks, 
which  arc  a  foot  deep  iu  some  places,  with  gravel,  broken  bricks, 
Ac.,  it  soon  establishes  itself,  forming  quite  a  green  tuft  in  a 
short  time  if  allowed  to  have  its  own  way.  Oil  peat  it  seems  to 
thrive  equally  well;  so  that  we  expect  some  day  it  will  be  quite 
a  boon  to  Scotch  and  Irish  gardeners  in  some  situations. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  ot  a  single  case  of  non-success  where 
seeds  or  plants  have  been  attended  to  as  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hender¬ 
son  and  Sou  directed;  and  I  feel  confident,  from  experiments 
during  the  past  summer,  that  the  statement  I  laid  before  the 
above  firm  some  time  since  must  soon  be  published  to  the 
gardening  world  (being  quite  correct),  viz.,  “  the  best  way  to  get  a 
good  lawn  of  the  Spergula  from  seeds  is  to  sow  in  the  open 
ground,  either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  in  autumn  or  early  spring  ; 
an  ounce  of  seed  being  ample  for  half  an  acre.” 

In  conclusion  I  may  add,  that  if  Mr.  Robson  is  still  at  all 
sceptical,  should  lie  he  in  our  neighbourhood  at  any  time  I  shall 


he  most  happy  to  show  him  the  contents  of  our  small  garden. 
We  have  a  wheelbarrow  at  hand  that  will  be  quite  at  our  disposal 
for  a  run  over  the  lawn. — J.  A.  Summers,  Gardener  to  A.  Mon- 
gredien ,  Esq. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1  purchased  of  Messrs.  Henderson  a 
2s.  Gel.  packet  of  the  seed  of  Spergula,  hoping  to  find  it  serviceable 
as  a  verge  along  a  flower-bed  which  runs  the  full  extent  of  my 
garden,  and  which  for  the  most  part  facing  south,  and  being  very 
hot  and  dry,  caused  my  grass  verge  (twelve  inches  deep)  to  look 
anything  hut  what  I  liked  in  a  flower  garden.  I  sowed  the 
Spergula  seed  in  the  boxes  recommended  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener  for  cuttings  (capital  things  they  are  too),  and  placed 
them  iu  a  cool  greenhouse.  The  seedlings  came  up  very  thickly  ; 

J  and  I  planted  out  into  the  same  kind  of  boxes  small  tufts,  which 
grew  well  and  strong.  About  the  early  part  of  June  I  planted 
out  along  the  verge,  having  moved  the  grass  and  prepared  the 
soil.  The  Spergula,  though  I  watered  it  every  day  (sometimes 
twice  a-day)  grew  very  slowly,  and  for  about  three  months 
seemed  at  a  standstill;  and  then  till  October  only  made  very 
little  growth.  .About  the  middle  of  October  I  was  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  progress  and  appearance  of  the  Spergula,  that  I  pulled 
it  up  and  threw  it  away,  and  have  now  edged  my  border  with 
Box.  I  must  say  that  I  took  great  pains  to  grow  this  Spergula 
well,  thinking  it  would  be  a  capital  substitute  for  grass  in  my 
garden.  Several  of  my  friends  kept  occasionally  coining  to  see 
how  it  went  on,  and  they  all  pronounced  each  time,  “  It  will  not 
do.”  Certainly  at  the  time  I  took  it  up  it  looked  more  wiry  ; 
but  there  were  many  parts  (joints)  that  appeared  dead  and 
brown ;  and  I  cannot  think  it  would  stand  any  treading  or 
barrow  work.  Added  to  this,  the  seed  sows  itself  very  much  ; 
and  I  should  fancy  would  como  up  on  the  gravel  walks.  Thus  1 
send  you  my  experience  from  first  to  last,  and  hope  Mr.  Robson’s 
letter  will  bring  out  other  people’s  successes  and  failures  ;  and  if 
I  find  the  former  preponderate  1  do  not  say  I  shall  not  try  it 
once  more. — L.  R.  Lucas,  Loath. 

[This  proves  nothing  for  or  against  the  Spergula.  Would  our 
best  lawn  Poa  stand  such  a  (rial  ?  or  would  any  of  the  common 
grasses  on  the  lawn,  from  seeds  last  April,  transplanted  in  J une 
on  a  verge,  be  alive  in  August  ?  No,  not  one  plant  of  them,  even 
if  a  mau  stood  by  them  and  did  nothing  else  but  water  them. 
Let  not  our  correspondent’s  letter  check  any  one  intending  to 
use  the  Spergula.  October  is  the  soonest  time  to  transplant  for 
good  spring  seedlings.'] 


'  BENEFITS  ARISING  FROM  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 

I  HAVE  been  connected  with  horticultural  exhibitions  for  forty 
years.  I  have  seen  many  societies  formed  for  that  especial  pur¬ 
pose,  and  have  seen  (hem  fail  and  break  up — even  such  as  had 
the  highest  iu  rank  in  this  country  as  patrons,  from  the  York¬ 
shire  Society,  established  in  1820,  to  the  Chiswick  Society  esta¬ 
blished  about  the  same  time,  or,  perhaps,  earlier.  Many  others 
like  those  two  have  flourished  for  a  few  years,  and  gone  out  of 
existence  like  them.  The  causes  of  (ho  failure  of  those  great  and 
lit  lie  exhibitions  have  generally  arisen  from  want  of  proper 
management  and  quarrels  amongst  the  Committees ;  certainly 
not  from  want  of  encouragement  by  the  public.  My  present 
object,  however,  is  not  to  show  forth  the  faults  and  failures  of 
horticultural  societies,  but  to  dilate  upon  the  benefits  that  accrue 
from  such  exhibitions,  whether  now  in  going  order  and  prosperity, 
or,  after  having  achieved  some  good,  they  no  longer  exist. 

There  are  no  less  than  six  classes  of  persons  who  benefit  largely 
j  by  those  shows.  They  are : — 1st,  The  employers  of  gardeners. 

:  2nd,  Gardeners  themselves.  3rd,  Amateurs.  4tli,  Cottagers, 
j  5th,  Nurserymen  ;  and  6th,  Artists  in  design,  besides  the  public 
in  general. 

1st.  Employers  of  Gardeners. — Many  of  this  class  of  the  public 
may  ask,  “  How  am  I  benefited  by  exhibitions  of  garden  pro¬ 
duce  ?  I  neither  exhibit  nor  subscribe.”  Well,  I  answer,  such 
may  be  the  case,  and  also,  perhaps,  you  do  not  allow  your 
gardener  to  visit  the  shows.  Still,  even  you  benefit,  inasmuch  as 
by  these  displays  of  the  best  of  the  products  of  the  gardens 
the  character  of  the  said  products  is  elevated,  and  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  that  every  garden  should  produce  superior 
products  ;  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  come  up  to  the  mark,  the 
!  gardener  must  exert  his  hand  and  his  head  to  keep  pace  with  the 
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times  and  his  fellows  ;  and  by  doing  so  his  employer  reaps  the 
benefit  accruing  from  the  knowledge  his  gardener  has  incidentally 
gained  by  the  exhibition,  and  by  the  spirit  of  emulation  surely 
evoked  by  seeing,  or  hearing  of,  better  garden  products  than 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  growing  for  his  master’s  use  or 
pleasure.  But,  if  the  employer  is  a  liberal-minded  gentleman, 
subscribes  to  exhibitions,  and  allows  his  gardener  to  compete,  then 
the  benefit  he  reaps  from  such  exhibitions  is  very  great  indeed. 
See  how  superior  his  plants  are  grown  ;  what  strivings  there 
arc  in  his  garden  to  produce  excelling  fruits  ;  what  diligent  care 
is  bestowed  upon  the  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  ;  and,  to  keep  up 
a  uniformity  in  the  entire  place,  what  extra  labour  is  bestowed 
upon  every  part  of  the  garden,  the  scene  of  his  labours  and 
delight.  1  know  this  is  true,  for  1  have  visited  such  gardens  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  wherever  the  gardener  is  au 
exhibiting  one,  I  have  invariably  found  the  garden  managed  in 
the  highest  style,  and  thus  his  employer  is  greatly  benefited  by 
exhibitions. 

2nd.  Gardeners  themselves. — Every  gardener  who  visits  an 
exhibition  necessarily  receives  some  benefit  thereby.  He  sees 
superior  productions  displayed,  and  naturally  inquires  how  they 
have  been  managed.  He  pieets  with  his  fellow  gardeners,  and 
many  a  pleasant  feeling  is  raised  in  his  mind.  No  class  of  men 
are  more  friendly  than  gardeners,  and  their  periodical  meetings 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  exercising  good  will  towards  men, 
especially  their  fellows  in  business.  Then  they  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  discussing  different  modes  of  cultivation,  and  seeing 
different  ways  of  training  plants  and  forming  specimens.  They 
also  see  the  new  plants  and  learn  their  proper  names.  If  any  are 
out  of  place,  then  is  a  good  time  to  hear  of  any  situations  that 
may  be  vacant.  Above  all,  however,  the  gardener  who  is  allowed 
the  privilege  of  exhibiting  has  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
skill,  and  winning  renown  by  his  success.  Even  the  unsucessful 
exhibitor  obtains  benefit  by  the  exhibition.  He  sees  he  is  beaten ; 
but,  like  a  true  John  Bull,  he  goes  home  more  determined  to 
exercise  the  utmost  of  his  means  and  abilities,  in  order  to  fairly 
defeat  his  former  competitors.  All  these  benefits  and  many 
others  that  may  be  easily  imagined  prove  that  exhibitions  are, 
indeed,  a  boon  to  gardeners  themselves. 

3rd  and  4th.  Amateurs  and  Cottagers. — I  class  these  two 
together,  because  the  kinds  of  benefits  they  receive  from  exhibi¬ 
tions  are  very  much  alike.  Both  see  exhibited  the  superior 
plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  from  their  more  opulent  neighbours’ 
gardens,  and  both  are  led  to  inquire  from  gardeners  how  they 
must  proceed  in  order  to  succeed  equally  well  in  pi’oducing  such 
superior  articles.  Indeed,  of  late  years  I  have  frequently  been 
surprised  and  much  gratified  to  find  the  amateur  and  cottager 
bringing  to  the  exhibition  m  the  country  equal,  and,  in  many 
cases,  better  vegetables  than  the  gardeners  from  ducal  or  lordly 
gardens,  proving  that  exhibitions  have  greatly  benefited  these 
important  classes  of  the  community. 

5th.  Nurserymen. —  I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  class  have 
gained  very  much  by  exhibitions.  The  demand  for  plants  suit¬ 
able  for  this  purpose  has  generally  increased.  If  in  any  district 
in  the  country  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  horticulture 
and  floriculture  is  established,  immediately  orders  are  sent  off  for 
suitable  plants  to  compete  with.  When  travelling  for  the 
authorities  at  Pine  Apple  Place,  I  was  pretty  certain  of  increased 
orders  in  any  county  or  city  where  a  society  of  this  character 
was  just  established.  These  exhibitions  also  benefit  nurserymen, 
by  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  any  new  varieties 
of  plants  or  flowers  they  may  have  raised,  and  thus  stamping  a 
character  and  value  upon  their  seedlings  that  otherwise  they 
w'oukl  not  have  so  good  an  opportunity  of  acquiring.  At  such 
places,  also,  the  nurserymen  meet  with  their  best  and  most  ardent 
supporters,  and  there  often  receive  large  orders.  Hence  nursery¬ 
men  ought  (as  indeed  they  do),  subscribe  liberally  to,  and  sup¬ 
port  such  societies  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

6tli.  Artists  in  Design. — This  class  of  persons  might  benefit 
largely  by  attending  exhibitions,  and  observing  how  Nature  has 
designed  and  arranged  the  foliage  and  flowers  of  plants.  How 
seldom  do  we  see  our  rooms  papered  with  a  truly  tasteful,  natural 
design  on  them.  Let  the  artist  observe  how  Nature  garnishes 
her  productions,  and  closely  imitate  her,  and  he  will  succeed  in 
elevating  and  purifying  the  public  taste.  No  place  is  so  likely  to 
afford  models  of  study  as  that  of  an  exhibition-tent.  The 
arrangement  of  the  plants  and  cut  flowers  at  such  exhibitions  is 
a  most  important  point ;  and  I  think  the  managers  would  act 
wisely  to  have  an  artist  of  acknowledged  ability  to  assist  them  in 
placing  the  glowing  materials  at  their  disposal  in  the  most 


effective  manner,  so  as  to  give  a  character  and  design  to  the  whole 
exhibition.  Such  was  the  case,  in  a  great  measure,  at  the  autumn 
exhibition  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Leeds  in  September  last.  The 
advice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Waller,  an  eminent  artist,  were  freely 
offered  and  as  freely  accepted ;  and  the  consequence  was,  the  effect 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  decorations  was  eminently  successful. 

I  have  thus  briefly  endeavoured  to  show  what  particular  classes 
of  persons  arc  benefited  by  these  displays  of  the  beauties  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  i  think  1  have  made  good  my  position. 
In  return  for  these  advantages  ought  they  not  to  exert  all  their 
best  endeavours  to  encourage  the  exhibitions,  and  thus  return 
good  for  good  ?  Let  employers  of  gardeners  support  exhibitions 
byliberal  subscriptions.  Let  gardeners  exert  themselves  to  render 
the  shows  worthy  of  the  name.  Let  amateurs  and  cottagers 
unite  to  help  the  gardener  to  make  a  good  display.  Let  nursery¬ 
men  assist  all  they  can.  And  let  artists  help  also  ;  and  all  having 
done  their  best,  will,  1  am  certain,  meet  encouragement  from  a 
discerning  public.  T.  Appleby. 

GEO  WING  VINES  AND  STOVE  PLANTS 
TOGETHER. 

Having  a  house  about  fifteen  feet  in  length  by  nine  feet  in 
depth,  sunk  tiwee  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  to 
which  there  is  a  good  Vine-border  outside,  I  am  desirous  of  using 
it  not  only  as  a  small  vinery,  but  also  for  keeping  through  the 
winter  stove  Ferns,  for  growing  Gloxinias,  Ac.,  and  for  forward¬ 
ing  Azaleas,  Ac.,  for  the  conservatory.  Now,  if  I  put  on  heat 
it  will  start  the  Vines.  Is  it  too  early  to  do  this  ?  I  should  have 
said  that  the  house  is  heated  from  the  same  boiler  as  the  green¬ 
house,  nearly  adjoining,  although  by  separate  pipes. 

Can  you  recommend  a  simple  work  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Vine  under  glass  ? — A  Constant  Subscriber. 

[See  what  is  said  on  the  Vine  to-day.  Saunders  on  the  Vine  is 
good,  and  so  is  Roberts,  with  the  exception  of  his  garbage 
manure.  You  can  do  all  you  propose  in  your  house  if  you  mean 
to  force  your  Vines  ;  and  the  plants  will  do  very  well  until  the 
Vine-leaves  become  too  thick  to  permit  enough  light  to  the 
plants  below.  If  you  do  not  want  to  force  your  Tines  so  soon 
as  you  would  like  to  force  Azaleas,  Ac.,  you  should  have  your 
Vines  planted  so  that  they  could  be  taken  out  of  the  house ;  or, 
what  would  be  better,  you  might,  by  means  of  a  double  front  to 
your  house,  place  your  Vines  all  horizontally7  in  a  bundle  in 
winter,  and  separate  them  entirely  from  the  heat  of  the  house 
by  a  partition  of  wood,  Ac.  By  small  openings  in  that  wood, 
when  you  liked  you  could  let  in  heated  air  to  excite  them 
gradually.  AVhen  a  house  has  a  glass  front  of  two  or  three  feet 
or  more  in  height,  a  double  front  furnishes  in  the  space  between 
the  fronts  a  fine  winter  quarter  for  Vines,  and  then  you  may 
make  your  vinery  a  hothouse  or  a  stove  all  the  winter,  without  any 
risk  of  starting  the  Vines.] 


OLD  FUCHSIAS  AND  GERANIUMS  AT 
ST.  LEONAED’S  HILL. 

On  one  of  those  beautiful  eminences  commanding  the  royal 
borough  of  Windsor  and  the  richly  cultivated  district  to  the 
north  and  south  of  it,  stands  St.  Leonard’s  Hill,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Bobarts,  the  eminent  London  banker.  The  well-wrooded 
park  seems  scarcely  less  than  the  one  attached  to  the  Royal 
Palace  of  Windsor,  the  towers  of  which  form  a  fine  feature  in  the 
landscape,  as  well  as  the  town  at  their  base.  In  fact,  the  site  of 
St.  Leonards  may  well  vie  with  that  noble  abode  of  Royalty ; 
although,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  the  mansion  may 
have  no  great  pretensions  to  distinction.  My  purpose  here  is 
not  to  make  comparisons  of  that  kind,  but  to  point  out  some 
objects  iu  the  garden  and  grounds  well  w'orth  imitating  else- 
wdiere. 

As  before  stated,  the  mansion  of  St.  Leonard’s  Hill  stands 
high  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  well  sheltered  by  high  trees,  plenti¬ 
fully,  if  not  almost  too  profusely,  planted  all  over  the  park  and 
around  the  mansion  also.  Some  important  views  have  been  cut 
through  :  one  in  particular,  pointing  to  the  majestic  towers  of 
Windsor  about  lour  miles  off,  is  very  well  chosem  The  soil  is 
dry  and  well  adapted  for  ripening  anything  that  may  be  growing 
in  the  garden  or  elsewhere,  and  most  of  our  hardy  forest  trees 
arrive  at  great  perfection.  I  noticed  some  very  fine  Beeches  on 
the  lawn,  and  Rhododendrons  seemed  to  thrive  well ;  and  near 
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to  the  mansion  was  the  finest  deciduous  Cypress  I  ever  saw.  I  j 
forget  the  precise  girth  it  was ;  but  it  was  little  short  of  that  of 
some  of  the  Oaks  and  Beeches  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
The  lawn  was  in  beautiful  order;  and  the  flower-beds  were  of 
large  size,  and  scattered  irregularly  over  the  grounds,  to  blend  in 
with  the  natural  scenery  everywhere  prevalent.  This  irregularity 
afforded  Mr.  Hall,  the  worthy  gardener  there,  the  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  the  noblest  specimen  of  flower-bed  management  I 
have  seen  this  season,  and  I  am  told  he  has  done  the  same  for 
very  many  years.  Although  I  have  seen  the  same  system  pur-  i 
sued  to  a  certain  extent  with  advantage,  I  never  saw  it  done  with 
so  good  effect  as  at  St.  Leonard’s  Ilill. 

The  plan  is  this  : — the  mansion  being  one  of  those  coloured 
white,  or  nearly  so,  a  sort  of  lattice-work  was  run  up  between  j 
the  window's  to  the  height  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet.  This 
space  was  covered  entirely  with  scarlet  Geraniums,  which  at  , 
the  time  I  saw  them  were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  bloom 
of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet ;  which,  contrasting- with  the  light- 
coloured  walls  and  glossy  green  leaves  of  the  plant,  presented 
as  gay  an  appearance  as  could  well  be  imagined.  But  there 
was  no  glass  covering  to  secure  those  fine  plants  in  winter; 
and  as  anything  unsightly  could  never  be  countenanced  j 
there,  Mr.  Hall  had  the  plants  all  taken  up  every  autumn  and 
housed  somewhere.  The  large  flower-beds  on  the  lawn  were 
also  filled  with  very  large  plants :  Tom  Thumb  being  six  feet 
high  ;  j Flower  of  the  Day  quite  as  large ;  Fuchsia  fitly  ens  the 
same  height ;  and  Fuchsia  corymbifora,  which  we  rarely  see 
now  in  flower  gardens,  wras  flowering  beautifully  eight  feet  high 
and  upwards.  At  that  height  the  fine  carmine  tubular  blossoms 
showed  to  good  effect,  as  likewise  did  the  Fuchsia  fulgens.  In 
fact,  unless  these  plants  are  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  or  above  it, 
their  flowers  c.o  not  show  at  all.  I  never  saw  them  so  well 
managed  as  Mr.  Hall  does  them — the  grand  secret,  no  doubt, 
being  their  size  and  age  ;  besides  which,  a  good  deal  of  taste  was 
displayed  in  the  arrangement  as  well.  Most  of  the  beds  had  an 
edging  proportionately  lower  than  the  centre,  and  some  of  the 
beds  were  composed  of  concentric  rings  well  arranged  ;  but  I 
cannot  now  call  to  memory  their  particular  arrangement.  One 
or  two  strong-growing  scarlet  Geraniums  upwards  of  seven  feet 
high,  Ageratum  much  the  same,  Flower  of  the  Day,  blue  Salvia, 
the  twro  Fuchsias  above  mentioned,  and  some  Calceolarias,  which, 
however,  had  not  done  well,  were  the  principal  plants  used  ;  and 
the  profusion  of  flowers  they  presented  in  such  large  masses  con¬ 
trasted  well  with  the  fine  detached  shrubs,  specimens  of  Pinus, 
and  other  things  with  which  the  ground  was  irregularly  planted. 
The  great  secret  wras  in  keeping  such  large  plants  over  the  winter ; 
Mr.  Hall  having  only  indifferent  accommodation  that  way,  every 
credit  is  due  to  him  for  so  doing.  I  understand  that  some  of  the 
scarlet  Geraniums  against  the  house  were  nearly  twenty  years 
old,  and  had  been  treated  all  that  time  in  the  manner  described 
— i  e.,  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  put  in  large  pots  with  a  stout 
stake  or  pole  to  each,  and  kept  all  the  winter  in  an  old  glass 
structure ;  the  small  border  they  were  grown  in  receiving  a  little 
assistance  of  fresh  soil  each  year,  but  not  much,  as  scarlet 
Geraniums  do  not  require  a  rich  soil  to  flower  well.  The  beds 
also,  no  doubt,  were  well  done  by ;  for  although  I  have  seen  some 
gardens  the  past  season  that  rank  high  for  their  flower-bed 
management,  I  have  not  seen  any  that  looked  so  well  in  their 
position  as  did  those  at  St.  Leonard’s  Hill.  Mr.  Hall,  the 
gardener,  who  has  been  there  many  years,  and  is  far  from  being  a 
young  man,  told  me  he  had  practised  taking  up  scarlet  Geraniums 
in  autumn  ever  since  he  knew  them,  which  must  be  a  half  century 
or  more  ago.  J.  Robson. 

GERANIUMS  FROZEN  IN  OCTOBER. 

In  your  pages  of  November  8th,  Mr.  Beaton,  in  his  articles  ! 
states,  “  Not  an  eye  or  an  inch  of  Scarlet  Geranium  has  been 
killed  below  the  surface.”  I  am  not  fond  of  contradiction,  neither 
do  I  for  a  moment  imagine  our  worthy  friend  would  on  any  i 
point  wilfully  mislead ;  but  all  men  are  prone  to  error,  and  I  j 
think  you  will  allow  such  holds  good  in  this  case  when  I  assure  you 
that  out  of  a  stock  of  at  least  2000  Scarlets,  carefully  lifted  and 
shaken  to  get  rid  of  all  frosted  parts  possible,  afterwards  spread¬ 
ing  them  as  thinly  as  quantity  permitted  in  sheds  beyond  the  reach 
of  frost,  to  gradually  thaw,  thero  are  not  at  this  time  100  from 
which  the  bark  will  not  part  as  readily  as  from  a  boiled  Potato,  even 
quite  below  the  stump  lie  so  sensibly  recommends  the  storing  of ; 
therefore,  I  do  not  sec  any  bright  prospect  of  cuttings  from  that 
source.  Many  may  doubtless  be  secured  by  root  propagation, 


and  by  this  and  the  ordinary  methods  I  see  no  fear  of  supplying 
all  plants  desired  next  spring ;  thinking  little  of  the  up-hill  work, 
ever  finding  that  part  and  parcel  of  the  gardener’s  lot  in  life. 

Trusting  Mr.  Beaton  will  not  consider  uncourteous  this  state¬ 
ment,  which  is  easily  explained  by  our  flower  garden  lying  con¬ 
tiguous  to  a  lake,  and  very  exposed  to  north-east  winds,  merely 
to  prove  that  what  with  Mr.  Beaton  is  of  service  for  production 
of  spring  cuttings  may  with  me  and  others  be  cast  away,  is  the 
object  of—  Calceoltts. 

[Mr.  Beaton  only  spoke  of  the  extent  of  injury  sustained  by 
his  own  Geraniums,  and  we  regret  to  hear  that  any  one  has 
suffered  more  than  he  did  by  that  unexpected  and  severe 
frost. — Eds.] 

HOUSE  AND  TOWN  SEWAGE. 

[Continued from  ytaye  115.) 

Having  shown  the  modes  in  which  the  sewage  of  a  house  may 
be  collected  and  applied  without  offence  to  purposes  of  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  and  having  made  some  unqualified  assertions  as  to 
its  value  as  a  fertiliser,  we  will  next  produce  some  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  by  which  we  sustain  those  assertions. 

We  have  tried  house  sewage  as  a  manure  to  Potatoes,  Peas, 
Beans,  all  the  Cabbageworts,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Sea-kale, 
and  Grass  ;  and  it  has  yielded  us,  of  all  of  them,  from  a  light 
soil  resting  on  chalk,  the  best  crops  we  have  ever  grown. 

Our  mode  of  applying  sewage  is  to  soak  with  it  the  ground 
previously  to  digging,  and  growing  every  crop  in  rows  with  wide 
intervals,  to  pour  the  sewage  as  wre  deem  needful  in  gutters  made 
with  the  hoe  between  the  rows. 

Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson,  of  Waldronlmrst,  near  Croydon, 
employs  it  chiefly  for  irrigating  grass,  and  he  obtains  by  its  em¬ 
ployment  four  or  five  liear'y  mowings  annually.  This  is  from  a 
light,  sandy  soil. 

Mr.  Beaton,  at  Surbiton,  uses  it  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
bulbs  and  others  flowers  with  the  utmost  success  ;  and  until  we 
applied  it  to  Roses  and  Chrysanthemums  they  refused  to  excel 
on  a  chalky  soil.  Early  in  the  present  year,  writing  in  these 
pages,  Mr.  Beaton  said  : — 

“  When  a  crop  of  anything  is  in  rows,  whether  they  be  bedders 
or  for  the  pot  or  table,  liquid  manure  of  any  strength  may  be 
applied  in  the  centre  betw'een  the  rows  with  less  risk,  or  danger, 
than  in  any  other  way.  I  have  often,  with  my  own  hands, 
poured  down  large  quantities  of  the  very  strongest  liquid  manure 
between  rows  of  plants,  one  drop  of  which  would  be  destruction 
to  any  one  of  them  if  it  touched  the  leaves  or  roots  ;  but  filter¬ 
ing  to  the  roots  through  a  few  inches  of  soil  all  harm  is  avoided, 
which  goes  to  show'  that  a  fair  porous  surface  of  earth  is  the  best 
and  safest  fixer  of  ammonia  and  all  over-strong  matter  in  the 
liquid.  Every  one  of  my  own  bulbs,  from  Crocus  to  Hesperan- 
thus,  gets  it  every  spring  from  a  place  which  one  would  shudder 
at  the  idea  of,  and  1  never  lose  a  leaf.  I  quite  agree  with  clarify¬ 
ing  liquid  manure  for  pot  culture,  and  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
do  not  know  practically  what  a  plant  can  digest,  or  wdiat  the 
strength  of  their  liquid  is.  But  to  keep  a  bed  or  border  in  good 
heart  for  a  whole  season  at  the  least  possible  expense,  have  no 
recourse  to  clarifying  the  goodness  out  of  the  stuff,  but  give  it  to 
the  plants  fresh  from  the  stable,  cow-house,  or  piggery,  or  where 
it  may  be  got  much  stronger,  and  one  good  soaking  of  it  will  last 
the  whole  of  that  season ;  the  spring  is  the  right  time  to  apply 
it.  Then,  in  June,  if  a  handful  of  mould  from  below  the  surface 
is  as  good  as  a  smelling-bottle,  you  may  depend  upon  a  good 
show  of  Roses  and  most  bedding  plants,  if  the  beds  wanted  any 
assistance  that  way.  The  old  florists  who  placed  four  or  five 
inches  thick  of  strong  dung  at  the  very  bottom  of  their  beds,  and 
tw'o  feet  below  their  plants,  were  much  wiser  in  then1  generation 
than  those  of  us  who  supply  rotten  dung  on  or  near  the  surface. 
Mr.  Rivers  has  been  recommending,  for  a  long  time,  one  or  two 
thorough  good  soakings  of  the  richest  liquid  manure  to  the  Rose- 
beds  in  the  winter;  and  if  Roses  are  ever  to  come  out  healthy 
on  a  thin,  poor,  sandy  soil,  that  is  just  what  will  do  it.  When 
flower-beds  and  borders  get  exhausted  by  cropping,  this  strong 
liquid  is  very  much  better  for  them  than  rotten  dung.” 

Mr.  R.  Moffatt,  of  Stirling,  applied  the  sewage  water  of  that 
town  to  grass  land,  alight  soil  and  gravelly  subsoil,  at  the  rate  of 
forty-five  carts  to  the  statute  acre.  The  produce  of  hay  from 
where  the  liquid  was  applied  was  56  cwts.  per  statute  acre; 
whilst  from  the  part  to  which  no  liquid  was  applied,  but  equal 
in  other  respects,  28)-  cwts.  per  acre. 

Mr.  Fortesoue,  in  his  Report  to  the  General  Board  of  Health 
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in  1852,  states  the  information  lie  gained  during  liis  visits  to 
several  farms  where  town  sewage  was  extensively  used.  We 
shall  not  detail  the  processes  of  irrigation  adopted,  but  give 
merely  the  results  appearing  at  Craigentinney,  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  south-east  of  Edinburgh.  “There  are  four  cuttings 
of  the  grass  in  the  year,  and  the  collective  weight  of  grass  was 
stated  at  the  extraordinary  amount  of  80  tons  the  imperial 
acre.” 

Until  the  year  1854  the  outfall  of  the  town  sewer  of  Rugby 
was  unavoidably  carried  into  a  stream  before  the  mansion  of 
G.  R.  Walker,  Esq.  He  was  advised  that  the  most  beneficial 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  nuisance  was  by  distributing  the 
sewage  in  pipes  over  his  land.  After  visiting  the  farms  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  Telfer,  at  Ayr,  and  examining  that  also  of 
Mr.  Mechi,  he  made  an  offer,  which  was  accepted  by  the  town, 
for  the  whole  of  the  sewerage  for  twenty  years.  When  visited  by 
the  reporter  in  1854,  between  500  and  600  acres  were  under 
irrigation.  Seven  miles  of  pipes  had  been  laid  down,  and  five 
hydrants  were  kept  constantly  at  work  for  the  distribution  by 
steam  power.  Mr.  Walker  stated  that  the  nuisance  was  entirely 
abolished,  and  that  he  was  so  perfectly  satisfied,  that  he  was 
about  to  extend  the  area  irrigated  to  about  700  acres,  which 
would  fully  use  the  sewage  from  700  or  800  houses.  The  results 
in  the  improved  quality  and  increased  quantity  of  the  grass  and 
the  line  of  irrigation  were  perceptible  at  a  distance,  and  by  the 
resort  of  the  sheep  thither  to  feed  by  preference. 

Mr.  33.  Webster,  of  Worcester,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Farmer’s 
Club  in  February,  1855,  said  that  he  knew  that  land  irrigated 
with  night  soil  had  been  trebled  in  value ;  and  at  the  same 
meeting  Mr.  Chadwick  quoted  an  instance  where,  by  the  use  of 
sewage,  no  less  than  90  tons  of  Cabbages  had  been  grown  on  a 
Scotch  acre  ;  and  he  added  that  there  was  no  instance  in  which 
the  corn  crop  had  not  been  increased  more  than  a  quarter  per 
acre. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  December,  1856,  for 
the  special  purpose  of  discussing  the  “Utilisation  of  Sewage,” 
Mr.  Mechi  stated  that  he  had  found  it  beneficial  to  every  de¬ 
scription  of  crop,  and  so  effective  that  where  it  wras  applied  in 
considerable  quantities  he  had  seen  its  effects  on  subsequent 
crops  for  three  or  four  years.  But  before  applying  liquid 
manure  to  clayey  soils  they  ought  to  be  well  drained.  On 
chalky,  gravelly,  and  sandy  soils  any  quantity  of  liquid  manure 
may  be  put  with  good  effect,  especially  for  those  quickly-growing 
crops  which  consiuuo  large  quantities  of  food  to  sustain  their 
rapid  growth. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  grew  forty-three  bushels  of  Barley 
per  acre  on  land  manured  with  sewage,  and  forty-six  bushels  on 
similar  land  manured  with  guano  and  farmyard  manure,  but 
the  sewage  cost  only  10a*.,  and  the  other  manures  three  and  four 
times  that  sum. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Agricultural  Society  in  April, 
1857,  Mr.  J.  D.  Ferguson  stated  that  at  the  town  of  Mansfield, 
having  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants,  very  extensive  experiments 
had  been  made  with  sewTage  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  the 
results  were  astounding  :  so  much  so,  that  land  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood  which,  at  one  time,  would  not  let  for  more  than  five  or  six 
shillings  per  acre  yearly,  now  let  at  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
pounds ,  in  consequence  of  the  sewage  being  diverted  over  the 


grass  lands  ! — J. 


(To  he  continued.') 


THE  VINES  AT  STOCKWOOD. 

Ip  our  old  friend  Mr.  Rattray  had  not  rushed  to  a  conclusion 
without  a  premise,  he  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of 
defending  the  practice  of  Mr.  Busby,  which  no  one  called  in 
question.  Even  if  in  the  hurry  of  writing,  when  there  is  no 
time  to  study  and  balance  very  nice  distinctions  of  words,  a  slip 
should  have  taken  place,  it  is  a  practice  among  friends  to  give 
the  erring  party  an  opportunity  of  correcting  the  error  himself 
before  at  once  conveying  certain  inuendos  in  print.  Mr.  Busby 
having  removed  from  Stookwood,  I  might  have  described  the 
place  without  alluding  at  all  to  the  former  gardener — a  practice 
which  I  have  always  adhered  to  in  describing  other  places,  but 
which  I  broke  through  in  the  case  of  Stockwood,  chiefly  because 
Mr.  Busby  and  I  bail  lived  so  long  on  somewhat  confidential 
neighbourly  terms,  as  frequent  allusions  in  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener  sufficiently  attest ;  and  also  because  the  improvements  in 
the  place  had  been  conducted  under  his  superintendence.  If  any 
one  can  find  in  that  description  what  is  opposed  to  a  genial, 


kind  feeling,  they  will  find  what  I  never  intended  to  evince ;  as, 
in  my  opinion,  descriptions  of  places  should  be  30  written  that, 
if  they  do  not  do  good,  they  at  least  shall  do  no  harm. 

Now  to  the  complaint  that  I  said,  and  that  Mr.  Peacock 
thought,  the  Vines  were  planted  too  deep.  I  never  said  anything 
of  the  kind.  The  words  are, — “Mr.  Busby,  though  growing 
fine  crops,  thought  the  leaves  were  too  large ;  and  Mr.  Peacock 
also  thought  the  roots  were  too  deep.”  Mr.  Rattray  evidently 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  having  roots  too  deep  and  planting 
too  deep  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  he  thoroughly  knows 
better.  He  is  well  aware  that  if  no  particular  means  are  taken  to 
prevent  the  roots  getting  down  they  will  get  down,  however 
shallow  you  plant  them  at  first.  Does  he  know  of  no  cases  in 
which  some  of  the  best  gardeners  of  the  day,  after  planting 
shallowly  in  a  well-drained  border,  have  lifted  their  Vines  after 
five  or  six  years  and  found  the  principal  feeding  roots  far  beyond 
any  atmospheric  influence?  I  believe  that  such  a  result  so  far 
took  place  at  Stockwood.  Mr.  Busby  expressed  that  conviction 
to  me  and  also  to  others  several  times ;  and  if  he  thought  it 
worth  his  while  would,  I  am  sure,  confirm  the  statement.  The 
last  conversation  we  had  on  the  subject  was  not  long  after  the 
fruit  exhibition  in  St.  James’s  Hall,  previously  to  the  sending  out 
of  the  Golden  Hamburgh  by  Mr.  Veitch.  The  Golden  Hamburgh 
then  exhibited  was  seen  by  hundreds,  if  not  thousands ;  and, 
though  showing  its  good  properties,  was  far  from  equalling  the 
splendid  specimens  exhibited,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  two  years 
previously  :  but  the  time  is  a  matter  of  little  moment.  Mr. 
Busby  told  me  that  numbers  of  gardeners  said  to  him  that  he 
must  have  allowed  the  Vines  to  get  too  weak  ;  and  as  he  pointed 
to  the  strong  wood  and  parasol-like  leaves  he  said,  “  It  is  all 
they  know  about  it — it  is  quite  the  reverse.” 

From  these  and  other  remarks  made  in  a  neighbourly  spirit,  1 
have  not  a  doubt  that,  had  Mr.  Busby  remained  at  Stockwood, 
he  would  havo  raised  and  elevated  the  roots  of  those  Vines  which 
he  planted  at  first  so  shallow. — R.  Fish. 


FRUITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(Continued  from,  page  117.) 

PEARS. 

Hampden’s  Bergamot  ( Belle  d’Aoiit;  Belle  de 
Bruxelles  ;  Belle  sans  Epines  ;  Bergamotte  d’ Ete  Grosse  ; 
Bergcimotte  dc Paysans ;  Ellanrioch;  Fanfareau;  Fingals; 
Great  Bergamot;  Longueville ;  Scotch  Bergamot). — 
Fruit  above  medium  size,  abrupt  pyriform.  Skin  smooth, 
of  a  fine  clear  lemon  yellow,  strewed  with  dots  and  flakes 
of  thin  pale  brown  russet,  and  with  a  tinge  of  bright  red 
on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Eye  rather  small,  set  in  an 
uneven  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted  with¬ 
out  depression.  Flesh  pure  white,  tender,  melting,  and 
juicy,  sweet,  and  with  a  high  aroma. 

A  fine  showy  and  excellent  early  pear,  ripe  in  the 
middle  and  end  of  August,  but  soon  decays  at  the  core. 

Hardenpont  d’Hiver.  See  Glou  Morceau . 

Hardenpont  de  Printemps.  Sec  Bcurre  de  Ranee. 

Harvest  Pear.  See  Ami-re  Joannct. 

Hazel.  See  llcssle. 

Heliote  Dundas  (Rousselet  Jamain). — Fruit  medium 
sized,  pyriform,  even,  and  regularly  formed.  Skin  smooth 
and  somewhat  shining,  lemon  yellow,  with  a  brilliant  red 
cheek,  dotted  with  large  dark-red  specks.  Eye  small, 
aud  deeply  set.  Stalk  upwards  of  an  inch  long.  Flesh 
white,  half-buttery,  and  not  very  juicy ;  very  sweet, 
piquant,  and  perfumed.  Ripe  in  October,  and  soon  rots 
at  the  core. 

Henri  Capron. — Fruit  medium  sized,  egg-shaped. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  mottled  with  pale  brown,  sprinkled 
with  flakes  and  dots  of  delicate  russet.  Eye  nearly 
closed.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  stout. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  buttery,  and  highly  aromatic. 
Ripe  in  October  and  November. 

Henri  Quatre.  See  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Henriette  Bouvier.  —  Fruit  about  medium  size, 
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roundisli-obovate.  Skin  pale  yellow,  covered  with  patches 
and  network  of  smooth  cinnamon-coloured  russet,  and 
sometimes  with  an  orange  tinge  next  the  sun.  Eye  small, 
and  almost  level  with  the  surface.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more 
in  length,  inserted  without  depression.  Flesh  very  tender, 
buttery  and  melting,  very  rich  and  sugary,  with  a  fine 
perfume. 

A  very  fine  pear,  ripe  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  , 
December. 

Henry  the  Fourth  (Henri  Qaaire ;  Jacquin). — Fruit  j 
small,  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin  greenish,  pale  yellow,  con¬ 
siderably  covered  with  pale  cinnamon-coloured  russet,  j 
and  grey  specks.  Eye  small  and  open.  Stalk  an  inch  j 
long,  obliquely  inserted.  Flesh  white,  rather  coarse¬ 
grained,  but  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary, 
and  aromatic  flavour. 

A  most  delicious  little  pear,  ripe  in  September. 

Hessle  (Hazel;  Hessel). — Fruit  below  medium  size, 
turbinate.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  very  much  covered 
with  large  russety  dots,  which  give  it  a  freckled  appear¬ 
ance.  Eye  small  and  open,  slightly  depressed.  Stalk 
an  inch  long,  obliquely  inserted  without  depression. 
Flesh  tender,  very  juicy,  sweet,  and  with  a  high  aroma. 

An  excellent  market-gardening  pear,  ripe  in  October. 
The  tree  is  a  most  abundant  and  regular  bearer. 

His.  See  Baronne  cle  Mello. 

Holland  Bergamot.  See  Bergamotte  d’Hollande. 

Hubard.  See  Beurre  d’  Amanlis. 

Huntingdon.  Sec  Lammas. 

Huyshe’s  Bergamot — Fruit  large,  inclining  to  obovate. 
Skin  tolerably  smooth,  considerably  covered  with  russet. 
Eye  somewhat  open,  moderately  depressed.  Stalk  short, 
thick,  and  obliquely  inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh 
yellowish-white,  exceedingly  melting  and  juicy,  some¬ 
what  gritty  at  the  core  ;  rich,  sugary,  and  delicious. 

A  remarkably  fine  pear,  in  use  in  the  end  of  December 
and  J anuary. 

Huyshe’s  Victoria. — Fruit  medium  sized,  oval  and 
almost  cylindrical,  flat  at  the  ends.  Skin  yellowish, 
freckled  with  russet.  Eye  small,  set  in  a  shallow  de¬ 
pression.  Stalk  very  short  and  thick,  not  deeply  inserted. 
Flesh  melting,  rather  gritty  at  the  core,  juicy,  rich,  and 
sugary,  with  a  brisk  acidity.  In  use  during  December 
and  January,  but  not  equal  to  the  preceding. 

Imperatrice  de  Bois.  See  Flemish  Beauty. 

L’Inconnue  (L’Inconnue  Van  Mons).  —  Fruit  large 
and  pyriform.  Skin  rough  to  the  feel,  greenish-yellow, 
covered  with  large  grey  dots  and  patches  of  cinnamon- 
coloured  russet.  Eye  small  and  sometimes  wanting,  set 
in  a  deep  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  inserted  without  depression.  Flesh  yellowish,  firm, 
very  juicy,  rich,  and  sugary,  with  an  agreeable  aroma. 

A  very  excellent  winter  pear,  ripe  in  February. 

Inconnue  la  Fare.  See  St.  Germain. 

Isambert  le  Bon.  See  Brown  Beurre. 

Ive  s  Bergamot.  See  Gansel's  Bergamot. 

Jackman  s  Melting.  See  King  Edward’ s. 

Jacquin.  See  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Jalousie  de  Iontenay  (Belle  d’  Esquer  me  ;  Jalousie 
de  Fontenay  I  ende'e). — Fruit  medium  sized,  obtuse-pyri- 
iorm.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  tinged  with  red  on  the 
exposed  side,  and  covered  with  russety  dots  and  patches. 
Eye  closed.  Stalk  an  inch  long.  Flesh  white,  buttery, 
melting,  and  richly  flavoured.  October  and  November. 

Jaminette  (Austrasie  ;  Banncaux ;  Belle  d’ Austrasie ; 
Bergamotte  d’ Austrasie ;  Colmar  Jaminette;  Crassanne 
d  Austrasie;  Josephine;  Maroit ;  By  role ;  Sabine).— 
Emit  medium  sized,  turbinate.  Skin  pale  yellowish- 
green,  thickly  covered  with  brown  dots,  and  marked  with 
cinnamon-coloured  russet  next  the  sun  and  round  the 
stalk.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  rather  deep  basin.  Stalk 


about  an  inch  long,  obliquely  inserted.  Flesh  white, 
very  juicy  and  melting,  sugary  and  vinous. 

A  first-rate  pear,  in  use  from  November  to  January. 

Jargonelle  (Beau  Present ;  Belle  Vierge ;  Beurre 
de  Paris;  Chopine  ;  Cueillette ;  Epargne ;  De  Fosse ; 
Grosso  Cuisse  Madame;  Mouille  Bouche  d’Ete;  Sweet 
Summer;  St.  Lambert ;  St.  Samson ;  De  la  Table  des 
Princes). —  Fruit  large  and  pyriform.  Skin  smooth, 
greenish-yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  dark  brownish-red  next 
the  sun.  Eye  large  and  open.  Stalk  about  two  inches 
long,  slender,  and  obliquely  inserted  without  depression. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  tender,  melting,  and  very  juicy, 
with  a  rich  piquant  flavour,  and  slight  musky  aroma. 

A  first-rate  pear,  ripe  in  August. 

Jean  de  Witte. — Fruit  medium  sized,  obovate.  Skin 
smooth,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  covered  with  nume¬ 
rous  small  grey  dots,  and  a  few  markings  of  thin  cinna¬ 
mon-coloured  russet.  Eye  small  and  closed,  rather 
deeply  set.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  Flesh 
yellowish,  fine-grained,  buttery,  and  melting,  with  a  rich 
sugary  flavour  not  unlike  that  of  Glou  Morceau. 

A  first-rate  pear,  in  use  from  J  anuary  till  March. 

Jersey  Gratioli  (Bedminster  Gratioli ;  Norris’  Pear). 
— Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundisli-obovate.  Skin 
greenish-yellow,  covered  with  large,  rough,  russet  spots, 
and  tinged  with  pale  brown  next  the  sun.  Eye  open, 
set  in  an  even,  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  in 
a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  very  melting, 
rich,  sugary,  and  with  a  fine  sprightly  vinous  flavour. 

A  very  excellent  pear,  ripe  in  October. 

Jewess  (La  Juice).* — Fruit  medium  sized,  pyramidal. 
Skin  of  a  uniform  pale  yellow  colour,  mottled  with  pale 
brown  russet,  and  thickly  covered  -with  russet  dots.  Eye 
small  and  open,  with  short,  erect  segments  even  with  the 
surface.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  stout,  and  tapering 
into  the  fruit,  or  obliquely  inserted.  Flesh  yellowish, 
buttery,  and  melting,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and  rich. 

A  most  delicious  pear,  ripe  in  December. 

Joannet.  See  Amire  Joannet. 

John.  See  Monsieur  Jean. 

John  Dory.  See  Monsieur  Jean. 

Josephine.  See  Jaminette. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GOOD  HARDY  HOLLYHOCKS  FOE  GARDEN 
DECORATION. 


Alice  (Dtnvnie),  primrose. 

Annie  (Cbater),  -white,  chocolate 
base. 

Beauty  of  Cheshunt  (Paul),  light 
red. 

Beauty  of  Walden  (Chater),  rosy 
carmine. 

Black  Prince  (Gibbon)  black. 

Celestial  (Paul),  clear  blush. 

El  Dorado  (Paul),  bright  golden 
yellow. 

Empress  (Chater),  fawn  &  apricot. 

Lady  Franklin  (Paul),  deep  pink. 

Lady  Tarlcton  (Paul),  flesh,  white 
edges. 

Lilac  Queen  (Chater),  lilac  blush, 
purple  base. 


Memnon  (Paul),  beautiful  light 
crimson. 

Mrs.  Oakes  (Bireham),  shaded  sal¬ 
mon. 

Purple  Perfection  (Bircham),  light 
purple. 

Queen  of  the  Buffs  (Chater),  pale 
buff.  ' 

Queen  of  the  Yellows  (Paul),  pale 
yellow. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  (Paul),  scarlet 
crimson. 

Walden  Bival  Improved  (Chater), 
orange,  shaded  with  crimson. 

Walden  Masterpiece  (Chater), 
lemon,  shaded  with  pink. 

IFhite  Globe  (Paul),  while. 

— W.  Paul,  Cheshunt. 


NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Rhododendron  Nuttallii  (Mr.  NuttalVs  Rhododendron) . 

Sir  W.  llooker  thus  describes  this  magnificent  plant : — “  As 
Victoria  regia  is  justly  considered  the  Queen  of  Water-lilies,  so 
the  plant  hero  represented  may  with  equal  justice  be  called  the 
Prince  of  Rhododendrons.  Yet  our  figure,  though  oil  a  quarto 
size,  does  no  justice  to  the  plant  itself,  as  it  flowered  in  the 
Rhododendron-house  at  Kovv  in  May  of  the  present  year,  and 
of  which  a  drawing  of  the  flowering  portion,  on  imperial  folio, 
is  now  before  us.  The  height  was  nine  feet.  The  principal 
branch  was  terminated  by  a  corymb  of  ten  or  twelve  flowers,  the 
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duster  measuring  fifteen  inches  across ;  tire  corollas  white, 
yellow  in  the  centre,  haring  measured  six  inches  across,  with  a  ; 
tinge  of  blush  on  the  lobes  ;  and  the  bud,  just  before  expansion, 
is  of  the  same  length.  The  leaves  have  their  charms  too :  the  | 
largest  of  them  a  foot  long,  including  the  short,  thick  petiole, 
are  much  puckered  on  the  superior  surface- — that  is,  swollen  or 
blistered  in  the  areoles  of  the  network,  and  these  reflect  a  strong 
light.  Nor  docs  this  include  all  the  beauties  of  the  plant.  The 
corymb,  long  before  it  is  developed,  is  enclosed  within  a  scaly  bud, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  six  inches  long  and  nearly  four  inches  in 
diameter,  very  much  reSembling  a  Pine-cone  or  the  flower-head 
of  some  South  African  proteaceous  plant ;  and  the  large  deci¬ 
duous  scales  are  richly  coloured  too,  almost  white  below,  deep- 
rose  in  tho  centre,  and  tipped  with  green.  Somewhat  similar  but 
smaller  scale-buds  envelope  the  infant  foliage,  which,  too,  is  red 
when  it  first  bursts  forth.  Such  a  Rhododendron  well  merits 
the  name  of  the  lato  Mr.  Nuttall,  given  to  it  by  its  discoverer, 
Mr.  Eooth  ;  and  we  know  that  but  a  little  before  his  lamented 
death,  ono  of  the  last  sources  of  pleasure  he  derived  from  the 
vegetable  creation,  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  successfully 
studied,  was  the  information  of  his  namesake  having  for  the  first- 
time  flowered  (at  Kew),  and  the  sight  of  the  large  drawing  above  j 
referred  to.  The  species  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Booth  in  the  ! 
‘  Duphla  Hills,  at  Merc  Patao,  about  Seram’s  village,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Papoo,  Bhotan,  growing  in  swampy  grounds, 
among  Yews  and  Oaks,  sometimes  epiphytically  on  trees,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  from  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level.’  We 
have  seen  a  drawing  of  a  specimen  in  tho  possession  of  Mr. 
St-andish  which  flowered  on  the  Continent ;  and  Lady  Dorothy 
Nevill  informs  us  she  has  a  plant  showing  flower  at  this  time 
(October,  1859).” — (Botanical Magazine,  t.  5146.) 

Bryophyllum  proliferum  ( Proliferous  Bryophyllum). 

Native  of  Madagascar,  a  crassulaceous  plant  more  curious  than 
beautiful. — (Ibid.  t.  5147.) 

IIoya  Cumingiana  (Mr.  Cuming's  Hoy  a). 

A  climber,  native  of  the  Malay  Islands,  imported  by  Messrs. 
Low,  Clapton  Nursery.  Flowers  yellow,  purple  in  the  centre. — 
(Ibid.  t.  5148.) 

Dissotis  Irvingiana  (Hr.  Irving's  Hissotis). 

Sir  W.  Hooker  says  : — “  From  tropical  Western  Africa,  whence 
I  received  specimens  from  the  late  Dr.  Irving,  gathered  in 
Abeokuta,  and,  more  recently,  both  seeds  and  specimens  from 
the  late  Mr.  Barter,  while  Botanist  to  the  Niger  Expedition. 
Both  these  travellers  have  since  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  climate ; 
the  former  more  especially  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  latter 
to  tho  love  of  science  and  the  arduous  duties  under  his  energetic 
friend  and  most  successful  commander  of  the  Expedition,  Dr. 
Baikie.  During  upwards  of  two  years’  exposure  to  the  climate, 
Mr.  Barter  enjoyed  excellent  health,  under  the  most  perilous  and 
trying  circumstances,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  the  news  of  his 
death  has  reached  England,  from  a  rapid  attack  of  dysentery,  at 
Rabba,  and  while  surrounded  with  comparative  comforts  : — the 
first  death  that  has  occurred  (such  have  been  the  care  and  attention 
devoted  to  health)  among  Dr.  Baikie’s  small  party.  Our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  learn,  that  on  the  official  news  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Barter  having  reached  the  Foreign  Office,  the  First  Secretary  of 
State'of  that  department,  Lord  John  Russell,  immediately  gave 
instruction  for  a  successor  to  be  appointed ;  and  Mr.  Gustave 
Mann,  one  of  1  lie  very  intelligent  Hanoverian  gardeners  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  will  sail  on  tho  24th  of  this  month  for 
Lagos,  where  preparations  are  making  for  his  ascent  of  the 
Quorra  to  Rabba,  where  Dr.  Baikie  awaits  his  arrival.” — (Ibid, 
t.  5149.) 

Cattleya  fe'cuiLLEEiANA,  var.  concolor  (Svh tiler's  Cattleya, 
whole-coloured  variety) , 

Imported  from  Brazil  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son,  York 
Nursery.  Flower  reddish-purple,  margin  of  lip  white. — (Ibid, 
t.  5150.) 


VARIETIES. 

Travellers’  Fare  in  the  Piedmontese  Alps.  —  The  hot 
springs  of  St.  Didier,  though  not  sulphurous,  are,  with  the  good 
baths  and  hotels  established  there,  a  considerable  rival  to  the 
attractions  of  Courmayeur  for  the  Italian  visitors.  Embosomed 
in  shady  trees  and  fragrant  meadows,  under  the  high  overhang¬ 
ing  precipices  of  the  Cramont,  with  the  snow-peaks  of  Mont 


Blanc  closing  in  the  view  and  diffusing  a  delicious  coolness,  the 
pure  air  must  bo  an  indescribable  relief  after  the  hot  glare  of 
Turin,  and  the  endless  dusty  roads,  Mulberry  Pollards,  and 
Maize  fields  of  the  plains ;  especially  to  invalids  whose  system 
requires  bracing.  To  these  attractions  it  must  be  indebted  for 
its  popularity  rather  than  to  the  very  mild  virtues  of  its  waters, 
the  principal  of  which  is,  that  they  constantly  supply  ready  baths 
of  hot  water,  which  issues  from  a  spring  in  the  ravine  of  the 
Doire,  at  a  temperature  of  95°.  It  contains,  I  believe,  no  iron, 
and  very  slight  traces  of  magnesia  or  other  salts.  The  little 
party  at  Bertolini’s  were  pleasant,  well-informed  people,  who 
wisely  preferred  the  quiet  of  the  “Royal”  to  the  crowded 
“  Angelo,”  where,  at  the  table-d’hote,  some  sixty  to  eighty  people 
sat  down  daily,  in  full  dress,  which  seemed  to  occupy  most  of 
their  time,  as  their  costumes  were  changed  half  a  dozen  times  a- 
day.  Along  with  this  taste  for  dress,  so  strangely  out  of  place 
here  under  Mont  Blanc,  the  Turinese  seemed  to  take  an  especial 
pleasure  and  pride  in  keeping  up  their  barbarous  broad  Italian 
dialect,  which  one  would  have  imagined  the  refinement  of  the 
capital  would  long  since  have  banished  for  the  pure  Tuscan. 
Bertolini’s  great  ambition  was  to  get  the  custom  of  English 
travellers  in  preference  to  his  own  countrymen ;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  much  that  unfortunately  may  too  truly  be  said  as  to 
the  grumbling,  discontented,  and  exacting  behaviour  of  many  of 
the  former,  we  found  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  they  were  far  sur¬ 
passed  in  these  qualities  by  the  Piedmontese,  and  their  company 
greatly  preferred,  not  for  the  supposed  long  purse  only.  Ber¬ 
tolini’s  efforts  to  please  and  to  provide  liberally  for  his  visitors 
deserved  every  praise.  He  treated  us  more  like  guests,  and, 
what  always  contributes  to  the  well-doing  of  an  hotel  more  than 
anything  else,  he  attended  to  everything  himself.  The  difficulty 
of  providing  not  only  luxuries,  but  even  necessaries,  at  Cour¬ 
mayeur,  is  greater  than  would  be  at  first  imagined,  and  the  hotels 
are  dependent  on  Turin  for  the  greatest  part  of  then-  supplies. 
The  table-d’hote  on  our  return  seemed  absolute  luxury  after  our 

late  fare,  and  E - made  a  note  of  our  first  dinner.  The  usual 

soup  was  followed  by  slices  of  sausage,  the  a  nnoble  dish  of 
I  Potatoes  came  in  to  be  eaten  with  butter,  next  followed  boiled 
j  fowls,  and  a  puree  of  Tomatoes ;  then  in  successive  relays, 
chamois  au  vin  de  Madcre,  pickled  trout  with  Lettuces,  stewed 
,  “cousses”  or  small  Pumpkins,  roast  hare  and  salad,  Haricots  in 
their  pods  boiled  entire,  roast  mutton  with  “  poivrons  ”  or  large 
|  Capsicums,  stewed  Pears,  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  confectionery, 

;  and  good  Aostan  wine,  with  sparkling  water  from  La  Yictoire, — 
the  charge  only  four  francs  a-head.  Chamois  are  not  scarce  here, 
and  when  served  at  table  may  be  relied  on  as  the  genuine  animal, 
instead  of  the  goat’s  flesh  palmed  off  on  unsuspecting  travellers 
at  every  hotel  in  Switzerland,  though  it  does  not  require  much 
experience  to  tell  the  difference.  We  saw  the  one  of  which  we 
partook  as  it  was  brought  in  by  a  chasseur  from  the  Allee 
Blanche.  It  was  a  fine  buck,  but  tho  price  asked,  fifty  francs, 
was  enormous,  though  he  took  something  less.  The  bouquetin 
has  already  been  mentioned,  but  its  flesh  is  very  rarely  to  be  had 
anywhere,  the  penalties  against  its  destruction  being  so  heavy. 
Hares  are  abundant,  especially  the  Alpine  species,  which  are  wlute 
in  winter.  The  brown  hare  is,  however,  much  the  better  eating, 
the  other  being  lean  and  dry,  like  the  Alpine  hare  of  our  own 
Highlands.  Ptarmigan  are  found  on  the  high  mountains,  and 
black  game  are  plentiful  in  the  season,  which  is,  however,  late, 
not  commencing  until  October  ;  the  young  birds  being  hatched 
|  so  far  on  in  the  season.  I  was  assured  that  in  the  forests  they 
get  up  thirty  or  forty  at  a  time,  and  was  strongly  urged  to  return 
for  the  “  cliasse.”  Bears  and  wolves  are  not  yet  extinct,  but 
keep  lower  down  the  valley,  among  the  dark  forests  of  the  Yal 
d’ Aosta.  The  trout  with  which  our  table  was  constantly  sup¬ 
plied  came  all  the  way  from  the  Lacde  Tignes,  a  small  mountain 
loch,  high  up  in  the  Iseran  district.  Twice  a  week  a  man  brought 
them  in  a  creel  on  his  back,  by  a  short  cut  across  the  mountains, 
to  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  thence  to  Courmayeur.  His  load 
-  varied  from  four  kilogrammes*  to  eight,  and  even  occasionally 
;  ten.  For  carrying  them  he  got  fifty  sous  and  his  food,  whatever 
I  the  weight  of  liis  load.  The  competition  between  the  two  hotels 
had  raised  the  price,  which  was  then  fifty  sous  to  three  francs 
per  pound,  so  that  they  are  an  expensive  luxury,  yielding  little  or 
no  profit.  But  I  was  told  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Alps,  that 
j  “les  Anglais”  invariably  asked  for  trout  the  first  thing,  asso¬ 
ciating  them,  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  mountain 
streams,  utterly  regardless  of  glaciers  and  ice-water ;  so  that  an 
idea  apparently  prevails  that  an  Englishman  cannot  possibly  get 
*  A  kilogramme  is  2  lbs.  3  ozs.  1 1-5  drs.  avoirdupois. 
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on  without  trout.  The  trout  of  the  Lac  de  Tignes  are  small,  and 
what  Scotch  fishermen  call  “herring  size,”  and  of  a  light  silvery 
colour,  with  minute  red  spots  very  thickly  set.  I  prepared  the 
skin  of  one  side  of  an  average-sized  one,  stretching  and  drying 
it  in  the  sun  with  a  little  varnish,  so  as  to  preserve  its  characters. 
They  are  quite  different  in  appearance  from  the  river  trout  of 
Piedmont.  Very  few  of  the  latter  are  found  in  the  Doire,  until 
some  distance  further  down,  where  the  chilling  torrents  of  melted 
ice  and  snow  become  warm  and  purified,  so  as  to  supply  water- 
larvae  and  insects  for  their  food.  Courmayeur  produces  some 
good  vegetables,  and  the  Haricot,  a  good  index  of  climate  in  these 
valleys,  ripens  well.  The  Peas  are  peculiar,  having  a  very  large 
curly  pod,  in  which  they  are  boiled  whole.  Pumpkins  and 
Gourds  also  come  to  some  size,  and  when  as  large  as  an  egg  are 
used  hi  great  quantities,  under  the  name  of  “cousses,”  fried  in 
slices,  stewed  in  gravy,  mashed,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  are 
excellent.  Fruit  is  chiefly  brought  from  Turin,  such  as  Grapes 
and  Melons.  Large  green  Capsicums,  or  “  Poivrons,”  are  a 
favourite  accompaniment  with  meat,  and  dried  a  little  first  and 
then  pickled  slightly,  make  a  handsome  dish.  Tomatoes  were 
plentiful,  but  obtained  from  Genoa  and  Turin.  We  had  very 
fine  Peaches  from  Ivrea  ;  in  external  appearance  and  rich  orange 
colour  exactly  like  a  very  large  Apricot,  or  Abricot  Peeke  of  the 
French,  and  only  recognisable  as  ji  Peach  by  the  stone.  Every 
one  who  has  travelled  in  North  Piedmont  is  familiar  with  the 
“  gressius,”  or  long  pipes  of  crisp  biscuit-like  bread,  resembling 
thick  brown  maccaroni,  which  are  brought  to  table  at  every 
hotel  in  large  sheaves,  and  are  the  most  pleasant  and  amusing 
way  of  eating  bread  possible.  We  were  curious  to  know  how 
they  were  made,  and,  through  Bertolini,  were  soon  initiated  into 
the  mystery  by  the  chief  baker  of  Courmayeur.  We  saw  the 
process  from  first  to  last,  and  they  very  civilly  wrote  out  for  us 
a  very  intelligible  receipt,  which  I  subjoin  exactly  as  it  was  given 
us.*  The  paste  was  fermented  in  wooden  bowls,  in  lumps  kept 
constantly  moistened ;  then  spread  out  as  required  for  use,  into  a 
thick  oblong  sheet,  which  was  cut  into  pieces  rather  thicker  than, 
and  as  long  as,  a  finger,  and  laid  side  by  side  on  a  moistened 
board.  Each  piece  in  turn  was  taken  up  at  either  end  with  the 
fingers  and  thumbs,  and  steadily  and  quickly  drawn  out  to  the 
right  length — about  two  feet.  A  long  thin  wooden  shovel  is 
sprinkled  with  coarse  meal,  and  the  gressins  laid  on,  put  into  the 
oven,  and  adroitly  slipped  off  the  board,  and  left  a  short  time  to 
bake,  when  they  are  as  dexterously  withdrawn,  fit  for  use  after 
cooling  so  as  to  become  perfectly  crisp.  We  stayed  sometime 
watching  the  process,  as  we  had  so  often  heard  wonder  expressed 
as  to  how  they  were  made ;  it  is,  however  very  simple,  and  we 
made  some  very  presentable  ones  after  a  few  attempts,  which 
caused  great  amusement  to  the  people  of  the  “  boulangerie,” 
who  were  most  good-natured  and  obliging,  entering  into  the  fun 
heartily,  and  proud  to  show  everything. —  ( King's  Italian  Valleys 
of  the  Pennine  Alps.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Drawing  Plans  or  Bros  ( A  Lover  of  tlic  Garden ). — We  wish  we  could 
help  you,  but  do  not  sec  how.  The  book  you  mention  is  worthless.  Loudon’s 
“  Self-Instructor  ”  gives  some  good  directions  how  to  draw  mathematical 
figures. 

Dwarf  1-'ig  Trees  [Arboretum).—  You  will  find  full  directions  in  Mr. 
Rivers’s  “  Orchard  House,”  the  sixth  edition  of  which  is  .just  published. 
Soapsuds  are  beneficially  applied  to  Vines  under  glass.  We  give  them 
something  stronger— house  sewage. 

Ideas  about  Bedding  [A  Subscriber). — We  never  keep  back  a  new  idea 
longer  than  the  time  it  may  be  necessary  to  find  room  for  it  in  our  pages; 
but  we  shall  think  over  your  request,  and  see  what  will  come  to  us  in  our 
dreams.  All  our  best  hits  come  without  an  effort  on  our  part— we  have 
visions  of  them. 

Flower  Garden  Planting  (Cymro). — You  have  planted  that  stylo  of 
gardening  exceedingly  well— it  does  you  great  credit.  You  omitted  No.  1 
bed,  but  a  planter  like  you  would  not  put  up  a  blazing  colour  in  the  centre 
of  a  composition.  [11.  A.). — What'  is  it  you  call  White  Vetch?  Your 
borders  are  capitally  planted  for  next  year.  In  No.  2  the  Dahlias  must 
not  be  so  dwarf  as  Zelindas,  behind  the  scarlet  Salvia  and  white  Pentste- 
mon.  In  No.  3  Lobelia  gracilis  is  a  bad  edge  anywhere,  except  up  in  a 
vase  or  basket ;  but  it  gives  one  no  trouble.  In  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  one 
would  need  to  know  thoroughly  the  sizes  and  habits  of  any  number  of 


Mauiere  de  faire  les  gressins. — 1.  Dans  10  killo.  dc  farine  ilfaut  mettre 
un  demi  killo.  dc  levain.  2.  Farine  de  froment,  premiere  quality.  3. 
La  pate  un  peu  dure.  4.  Les  laisser  lever  4  heures  dans  une  chambre 
lermee.  5.  II  faut,  avant  de  les  mettre  lever,  les  couper  en  petits  mor- 
ceaux  comme  un  doigt,  et  les  disposer  deux  it  deux  sur  une  planche 
mouillde.  6.  Lorsqu’ils  sont  leveds  on  les  prend  par  les  deux  bouts,  et  on 
les  tire  de  la  longueur  de  3  ampares  (main  ouverte).  Dansdixkillo.il 
faut  mettre  une  poignCe  de  sel.  II  faut  les  mouiller  de  temps  en  temps 
avant  de  les  mettre  au  four  avec  de  l’eau  chaude. 


Verbenas  to  be  mixed  in  beds ;  in  long  borders  it  is  not  so  particular.  In 
Nos.  11  and  12,  Flower  of  the  Day  and  variegated  Alyssum  mixed  are  not 
to  our  eyesight,  except  in  dull  weather,  two  good  things  to  form  a  medium. 
No.  13.  You  mention  a  dark  crimson  Calceolaria.  We  never  saw  a  dark, 
or  a  light,  or  a  medium,  or  any  crimson  whatever,  in  any  bedding  Cal¬ 
ceolaria.  They  are  browns,  buffs,  and  foxies,  but  not  crimsons ;  and  why 
deceive  ourselves  in  them,  and  in  Chrysanthemums,  by  calling  names  of 
•olours  we  sigh  for  iii  them,  as  yet,  in  vain  ? 

In vermined  Garden  ( J .  F - ,  Liverpool).— Your  garden  seems  to  be 

so  infested  with  various  grubs  and  wirevorms,  that  we  recommend  you  to 
sdopt  the  radical  remedy  of  paring  and  burning  six  inches  deep  of  the 
entire  surface.  You  can  do  this  by  degrees,  but  complete  the  whole 
before  the  spring  arrives. 

Various  (If.  B.).— The  Passion-Flower  i3  Passiflora  ccentlea.  Turn 
out  a  young  plant  against  your  wall  in  April  or  May.  Give  it  good  libry 
loam  and  a  little  peat,  or  very  rotten  dung  to  grow  in,  and  encourage  it 
with  water  as  wanted  ;  but  give  little  or  none  after  September,  and  keep 
rain  from  the  roots  if  heavy.  This  will  ensure,  first,  strength  and  then 
ripeness  of  wood.  For  the  first  or  second  winter,  we  would  advise 
wrapping  the  stem  in  a  piece  of  mat  to  render  doubly  sure.  You  have 
given  your  Dandys  rather  too  much  wet.  Rub  off  the  excrescences  (you 
might  propagate  from  them  if  anxious^and  give  your  plants  a  little  more 
heat,  more  air,  and  just  enough  of  water  to  keep  them  going,  and  they  will 
toon  get  all  right.  Your  plants  will  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  painting 
the  outside  of  the  pots  of  a  stone  colour.  We  do  so  annually.  The  Cottage 
Gardener  was  the  first  to  break  in  on  the  old  favouritism  for  soft-burned, 
porous,  red  pots.  "When  drainage  was  neglected,  such  pots  might  be  use¬ 
ful  ;  but  when  the  drainage  is  attended  to,  and  the  soil  used  fibry  and  open, 
it  matters  not  how  hard  a  pot  is  burned,  or  of  what  its  outside  is  composed. 
Your  stone-colour  paint  upon  the  pots  will  render  the  pots  cooler  in 
summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than  the  common  red  pots.  We  are  glad 
you  have  succeeded  with  your  gas-heated  boiler.  Some  friends  would  like 
more  details,  a  rough  plan,  and  an  estimate  of  expense  for  gas,  &e.  We  see 
nothing  preventing  you  to  have  a  propagating  tank  by  means  of  the  pipes, 
or  a  hotbed,  by  placing  rough  clinkers,  &e.,  round  the  pipes  instead  of 
water. 

Book  on  Fruit  Culture  (An  Amateur,  Kent). — Buy  our  “  Fruit 
Gardening  for  the  Many.”  Your  other  questions  will  be  answered  next 
week. 

Names  or  Ferns  (J.  If.).— 1.  Asplenium  trichomanes.  2.  Lastrwa 
dilatata  v.  dumetorum.  3.  Oystoptcris  fragilis.  4.  Lastrwa  fili.r-mas, 
5.  Folystichum  aculeatum  lobatum  ;  seedling,  probably.  C.  Lastrwa  filix- 
mas.  7.  Folystichum  aculeatum  lobatum;  young.  8.  Folystichum  acu¬ 
leatum  lobatum;  nearly  full  grown.  9.  Lastrwa  filix-mas  incisa. 

Name  of  Plant  (A.  F.).— It  is  as  you  rightly  suppose  not  a  Babiana, 
but  Oxalis  rubella. 
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POULTRY  SHOWS. 

November  28th,  29th,  and  30th,  and  December  1st.  Birmingham.  Sec., 
Mr.  J.  Morgan,  Bingley  Ilall,  Birmingham. 

December  13th.  Newport  (Monmouthshire).  Sec.,  Chas.  H.  Oliver, 
Commercial  Street,  Newport,  Monmouthshire.  Entries  close  Nov.  30th. 
December  28th  and  29th.  Sheffield  and  IIallamshire  (Fancy 
Pigeons).  Sec.,  Mr.  Inman  New,  Sheffield.  Entries  close  December  12th. 
December  28th  and  29th.  Poulton-i,e-Fylde.  Sec.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Butler. 
January  4th  and  5th,  1860.  Preston  and  North  Lancashire,  See., 
Henry  P.  Watson,  Old  Cock  Yard,  Preston.  Entries  close  December 
17th,  1859. 

January  7th,  1860.  Bradford.  (Single  Cock  Show.)  Secs.,  Mr.  Hardy, 
Prince  of  Wales  Inn,  Bowling  Old  Lane,  and  Mr.  E.  Blackbrough, 
Black  Bull  Inn,  Ive  Gate,  Bradford. 

January  llth,  I860.  Devizes  and  North  Wilts.  Sec.,  Geo.  Saunders 
Sainsburv,  Rowde,  Devizes.  Entries  close  December  24th. 

Januarv  31st  and  February  1st  and  2nd.  Chesterfield  and  Scarsdale. 

Lion.  Secs.,  Mr.  J.  Cliarlesworth,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Wood,  jun. 

February  llth  to  15th,  1860.  Crystal  Palace  (Poultry  and  Pigeons). 
Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton.  Entries  close  Jan.  14th. 

N.B. — Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  sending  early  cojnes  of  tlicir  lists. 


BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

(BY  FXFFFSS.) 

This  began  on  tlie  28th  inst.,  and  will  close  on  the  1st  of 
December.  We  shall  publish  our  comments  next  week. 

Dorkings  (Coloured).— First  and  Cur,  Capt.  Ilornhy.  Second,  Mr. 
Berwick.  Third,  Mr.  Lingwood.  Fourth,  Mr.  Drewry.  Dorking  Hens. — 
First,  Capt.  Hornby.  Second,  Mr.  Bromley.  Chickens. — First,  Mr.  C.  II. 
Wakefield.  Second,  Capt.  Hornby.  Third,  Rev.  J.  Shaw.  Fouith,  Rev. 
J.  Hill.  Dorking  Pullets. — First,  Mr.  Bromley.  Second,  Mr.  C.  II. 
Wakefield. 

Dorkings  (White).  —  First,  Mr.  Robinson.  Second,  Mr.  Hutton. 
Chickens. — First,  Rev.  Mr.  Hutton.  Second,  Capt.  Beardmore. 

Spanish.— First,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hall.  Second,  Mr.  Rake.  Third,  Mr.  Felton. 
Fourth,  Mr.  Wells.  Spanish  Hens. — First,  Mr.  Lamb.  Second,  Mr. 
Wells.  Chickens. — First  and  Cur,  Mr.  Teebay.  Second,  Mr.  Rake.  Third, 
Mr.  Hyde.  Fourth,  Mr.  Moore.  Spanish.  Pullets. — First,  Mr.  Hyde. 
Second,  Mr.  Rake. 

Cochin-China. — First  and  Cur,  Mrs.  Tomlinson.  Second,  Mr.  Stretch. 
Third,  Mr.  Watkins.  Chickens. — First,  Mr.  Gilbert.  Second,  Mr.  Tomlin¬ 
son.  Third,  Mr.  Stretch. 

Cochin-China  (Grouse  and  Partridge). — First  and  Cur,  Mr.  Stretch. 
Second,  Mr.  Cartwright.  Third,  Mr.  Felton.  Chickens. — First,  Mr.  Cart¬ 
wright.  Second,  Mr.  Stretch.  Third,  Mr.  Lamb. 

Cochin-China  (White).  —  First,  Mr.  Lamb.  Second,  Mr.  Young. 
Chickens,— First  and  Second,  Mr.  Chase. 
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Braiima  Pootra. — First  and  Second,  Mr.  Teebay.  Chickens. — First,  Mr. 
Teebay.  Second,  Mr.  Friar. 

Polands  (Black  -with  White  Crests). — Cup  and  Second,  Mr.  Edwards 
Third,  Mr.  Battye.  Chickens—  First  and  Second,  Mr.  Battye.  Third,  Mr. 
Ray. 

Polands  (Golden.)— First  and  Cup,  Mr.  Dixon.  Second,  Mr.  Adkins. 
Third,  Mr.  Robins.  Chickens. — First  and  Third,  Mrs.  Pettat.  Second,  Mr. 

Adkins. 

Polands  (Silver). — First,  Colonel  Clowes.  Second,  Mr.  Dixon.  Third, 
Mr.  Adkins.  Chickens. — First,  Mrs.  Pettat.  Second,  Mr.  Adkins.  Third, 
Mr.  Dixon. 

Polands  (any  other  variety). — First,  Colonel  Clowes.  Second,  Mr.  Bird. 
IIamburghs  (Golden-pencilled). — First,  Mr.  Worrall.  Second,  Mr.  J. 
Martin.  Third,  Miss  Harvey.  Chickens. — First  and  Cuf,  Miss  Munn. 
Second,  Mr.  Carter.  Third,  Miss  Parkinson. 

Hamburgh  (Golden-spangled). — First,  Mr.  Lane.  Second,  Mr.  Dawson. 
Third,  Mr.  Broadhead.  Chickens. — First  and  Cup,  Mr.  Kershaw.  Second, 
Mr.  Worrall.  Third,  Mr.  Ashton. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-pencilled). — First  and  Second,  Mr.  Keable.  Third, 
Mr.  E.  Archer.  Chickens. — First  and  Cup,  Mr.  Keable.  Second,  Miss 
Munn.  Third,  Mr.  Hancocks. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-spangled). — First  and  Cup,  Mr.  Dixon.  Second,  Mr. 
Crawford.  Third,  Mr.  Ludlam.  Chickens. — First,  Mr.  Bird.  Second, 
Mr.  Beale.  Third,  Mr.  Tait. 

Hamburgh  Hens  (of  any  variety). — First,  Mr.  Clayton.  Second,  Mr. 
Davis.  Third  Mr.  Carter.  Chickens. — First,  Mr.  Rutter.  Second,  Mr. 
Beale.  Third,  Mr.  Mapplebeck. 

Game  (White  and  Piles).— First,  Mr.  J.  Camm.  Second,  Mr.  Sabine. 
Third,  Mr.  Robinson.  Chickens. — First,  Colonel  Blackburn.  Second,  Mr. 
J.  Camm.  Third,  Mr.  Gulsby. 

Game  (Blaclc-breasted  and  other  Reds). — First,  Mr.  Baker.  Second, 
Capt.  Hornby.  Third,  Mr.  Swift.  Fourth,  Mr.  Dawson.  Chickens. — First 
and  Cup,  Mr.  R.  Woods.  Second,  Mr.  E.  Archer.  Third,  Mr.  France. 
Fourth,  Mr.  Dubble. 

Game  (Black  and  Brassy-winged). — First,  Mr.  Dawson.  Second,  Mr. 
Nunn.  Third,  Mr.  Ballard.  Chickens. — First,  Mr.  Dawson.  Second  and 
Third,  Mr.  E.  Lowe. 

Game  (Duckwings). — First  and  Third,  Mr.  Doncaster.  Second,  Mr. 
Dawson.  Chickens. — First,  Mr.  Baker.  Second,  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon. 
Third,  Mr.  J.  Grimshaw. 

Game  Hens  (of  any  variety).— First,  Mr.  Swift.  Second,  Mr.  Grim¬ 
shaw.  Third,  Mrs.  Smith.  Chickens.— First,  Mr.  Moss.  Second,  Miss 
Cargie.  Third,  Mr,  R.  Clayton. 

Malay. — First,  Mr.  Leighton.  Second,  Mr.  Saunders.  Chickens.— 
First,  Mr,  Brook.  Second,  Mr.  Leighton. 

CLASSES  FOR  SINGLE  COCKS. 

Dorking.— First,  Dr.  Hewson.  Second,  Captain  Hornby.  Third,  Mr. 
Drewry. 

Spanish.— First,  Mrs.  Stowe.  Second,  Mr.  Felton.  Third,  Mr.  Rodbard. 
Cochin-China.— First,  Mr.  Chase.  Second,  Mr.  Bates. 

Brahma  Pootra. — First,  Mr.  Fowler.  Second,  Mr.  Craigie. 

Poland. — First  and  Second,  Mr.  Adkins. 

Hamburgh  (Golden-spangled).— First,  Mr.  Worrall.  Second,  Mr.  Broad- 
head. 

Hamburgh  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  Miss  Munn.  Second,  Mr.  Lowe. 
Hamburgh  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  Mr.  Harding.  Second,  Mr.  Kerr. 
Hamburgh  (Silver-spangled).— First,  Mr.  Cargie.  Second,  Mr.  Jackson. 
Game. — First,  Mr.  Dawson.  Second,  Mr.  Woods.  Third,  Capt.  Hornby. 
Game  Cock  Sweepstakes.— First,  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon,  Second,  Mr. 
Ilindson.  Third,  Capt.  Hornby. 


Bantams  (Gold-laced). — First  and  Cur,  Mr.  Leno.  Second,  Mr.  Pun- 
chard. 

Bantams  (Silver-laced). — First,  Mr.  Leno.  Second,  Mr.  Peters. 
Bantams  (White).— First,  Mr.  Hardy.  Second,  Mr.  Lowe. 

Bantams  (Black). — First,  Mr.  Worrall.  Second,  Mr.  Bradwell. 
Bantams  (Game).— First  and  Cup,  Mr.  Hawkesley.  Second,  Mr.  Cheese- 
man.  Extra  Prizes.— Mr.  H.  Bayley  and  Mr.  Mapplebeck. 

Any  other  variety.— First,  Mr.  Bayley.  Second,  Mr.  Hawkesley. 
Geese  (White). — First,  Mr.  Price.  Second,  Mr.  Manfield.  Third,  Mr. 
Burnett. 

Gef.se  (Grey  and  Mottled).— First  and  Cup,  Mr.  Fowler.  Second,  Mrs. 
Blair.  Third,  Mrs.  Seamons. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury)  .—First  and  third,  Mr.  Fowler.  Second,  Mrs. 
Seamons 

Ducks  (Rouen). — First  and  Cup,  Mr.  Breavington.  Second,  Mr.  Fowler. 
Third,  Mr.  Evans. 

Ducks  (Buenos  Ayrean).— Firt-t,  Miss  Clifton.  Second,  Mr.  Beasley. 
Any  other  variety. — First,  Mr.  Stansfleld.  Second,  Mr.  Dixon. 
Turkeys.— First  and  Cup,  Mr.  Dolby.  Second,  Mr.  Mear.  Third,  Mr. 
Brown.  Poults. — First,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes.  Second,  Mrs.  Fookes. 
Third,  Mr.  Smith. 


GLASGOW  EXHIBITION  OF  PIGEONS  AND 
CANARY  BIRDS. 

This  Exhibition,  held  under  the  direction  of  the  West  of 
Scotland  Ornithological  Association,  took  place  on  the  18th  and 
19th  inst. 

A  Silver  Cup,  presented  by  Mr.  James  Iluie,  Glasgow,  for  the  best 
Three  Pens  of  Pigeons,— viz.,  one  pair  each,  Carriers,  Powters,  and  Short¬ 
faced  Almond  Tumblers.— J.  Millar,  Camlachie. 


A  Silver  Medal,  presented  by  Mr.  James  Moffat,  Edinburgh,  for  the 
best  Two  Pens  of  Pigeons, — viz.',  one  pair  each,  Dragons,  and  Black  Fan- 
tails. — S.  Miller,  8,  Silver  Street,  Notting  Hill,  near  London. 

“  A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding  Fancy  Pigeons,”  (by  J.  M.  Eaton, 
of  London),  presented  by  the  Committee  as  a  First  Prize  to  the  Exhibitor 
of  the  greatest  variety  of  Pigeons,  and  Six  Life-sized  Portraits  of  Pigeons 
as  a  Second  Prize.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford,  Second,  W.  Smith, 
Halifax. 

Pigeons. — Powters  (Black  Cocks). — First,  J.  Millar,  Camlacliie,  Glasgow. 
Second,  J.  Hnie,  Glasgow.  Powters  (White  Cocks). — First  and  Second,  G. 
Ure,  Dundee.  Powters  (Blue  Cocks). — First,  G.  J.  Maclean,  Edinburgh. 
Second,  J.  Penton,  Stewarton.  Powters  (Red  Cocks).— First,  G.  TTre, 
Dundee.  Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Pewter  Cocks  (other  colour).— 
First,  J.  Millar,  Camlachie,  Glasgow.  Second,  J.  Iluie,  Glasgow.  Powters 
(Black  Hens). — First,  G-  Ure,  Dundee.  Second,  W.  Smith,  Halifax. 
Powters  (White  Hens).— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  G.  Ure, 
Dundee.  Powters  (Blue  Hens).— First,  ,T.  Iluie,  Glasgow.  Second,  W. 
Smith,  Halifax.  Powters  (Red  Hens).— First  and  Second,  G.  Ure,  Dundee. 
Powter  Hens  (other  colours).— First,  G.  J.  Maclean,  Edinburgh.  Second, 
J.  Huie,  Glasgow.  Carriers  (Black  Cocks).— First,  Lord  Binning,  Miller- 
stain,  Kelso.  Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Carriers  (Dun  Cocks).— 
First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  W.  Smith,  Halifax.  Carriers 
(Black  Hens). — First,  Lord  Binning,  Mellerstain,  Kelso.  Second,  W. 
Smith,  Halifax.  Carriers  (Dun  Hens). — First,.!.  Craig,  Gourock.  Second, 
W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Almond  Tumblers  (Short-faced). — First,  A.  Ren¬ 
frew,  Glasgow.  Second,  W.  Cannon,  Bradford.  Tumblers  (Short-faced, 
other  colours). — First,  J.  Percival,  London.  Second,  W.  Cannan,  Brad¬ 
ford.  Fantaih. — First,  G.  lire,  Dundee.  Second,  Lord  Binning,  Miller- 
stain;  Kelso.  Jacobins. — First,  J.  Greig,  Innellan.  Second,  A.  Moffat, 
Edinburgh.  Trumpeters. — First,  J.  Morrell,  Sunderland.  Second,  G. 
Ure,  Dundee.  Barbs. — W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  W.  Smith,  Halifax. 
Turbits. — First  and  Second,  I.  Monkhouse,  Kendall.  Owls. — First,  W. 
Smith,  Halifax.  Second,  G.  Goore,  Liverpool.  Other  breeds  and  varieties, 
•  —First,  Lord  Binning,  Mellerstain,  Kelso  (White  Carriers).  First,  W. 
Smith,  Halifax  (Dragons).  First,  Y.  H.  Hewett,  Kent  (Nuns).  Second. 
Y.  H.  Hewett,  Kent  (Priests).  Second,  G.  Goore,  Liverpool  (Magpies). 
Second,  J.  Monteith,  Burnbank  (Runts). 

Canary  Birds.— Special  Prize  (Silver-plated  Teapot),  for  pair  of  Scotch 
Fancy. — P.  Alexander,  Bridge  of  Weir.  Yellow  Cocks. — First,  J.  Carter, 
Kilmarnock.  Second,  A.  Shaw,  Glasgow.  Third,  A.  Ferguson,  Ivilmar- 
|  nock.  Fourth,  I.  Mackenzie,  Thornliebank.  Buff  Cocks.  —  First,  N. 
Maclean,  Glasgow.  Second,  H.  Todd,  Paisley.  Third.  W.  Hunter,  Kil- 
birnie.  Fourth,  M.  Davidson,  Glasgow.  Yellow  Hens. — First,  A.  Shaw, 
Glasgow.  Second,  R.  M’Geachy,  Glasgow.  Third,  G.  Grant,  Paisley. 
Fourth,  A.  Shaw,  Glasgow.  Buff  Hens. — First,  II.  Todd,  Paisley.  Second, 
A.  Ferguson,  Kilmarnock.  Third,  W.  Armstrong,  Thornliebank.  Fourth, 
J.  Robertson,  Kirkaldy.  Yellow  Cocks. — First,  J.  Simpsan,  Edinburgh. 
Second,  J.  Ruthven,  Glasgow.  Third,  A.  Millar,  Kilmarnock.  Buff  Cocks. 
— First  and  Third,  J.  Simpson.  Second,  J.  Ruthven,  Glasgow.  Yellow 
Hens. — First  and  Third,  J.  Simpson,  Edinburgh.  Second,  G.  Buchanan, 
Glasgow.  Buff  Hens. — First  and  Second,  G.  Buchanan,  Glasgow.  Third, 
J.  Simpson,  Edinburgh.  Yellow'  Cocks.  —  First.  J.  Conn,  Kilwinning. 
Second,  S.  Brown,  Glasgow.  Third,  J.  Simpson,  Edinburgh.  Buff  Cocks.— 
First  and  Third,  S.  Brown,  Glasgow.  Second,  W.  Greenlees,  Lochwinnoch. 
Yellow  Hens. — First,  R.  Gardener,  Glasgow.  Second,  R.  Laurie,  Glasgow. 
Third,  M.  Henderson,  Ardrossan.  Buff  Hens. — First,  .T.  Baillie,  Kilmar¬ 
nock.  Second,  R.  Crawford,  Kilbirnie.  Third,  J.  Conn,  Kilwinning. 
Yellow  Goldfinch,  Mule  Cocks. — First,  M.  Henderson,  Ardrossan.  Second, 
J.  Simpson,  Edinburgh.  Buff  Goldfinch,  Mule  Cocks. — First,  D.  Young, 
Dunfermline.  Second,  J.  Meldrum,  Glasgow.  Foul  Specimens,  Scotch 
Fancy. — Prize,  G.  Bennie,  Perth.  Ditto,  Belaian  Fancy.— Prize,  J, 
Birkett,  Dundee. 

COCKS’  EGGS. 

It  is  a  circumstance  that  not  unfrequently  happens  in  the 
poultry-yards  of  many,  that  small  eggs  are  found  scarcely  larger 
than  a  marble  in  size,  and  containing  no  yolk.  These  little  eggs 
are  commonly  known  as  cocks’  eggs,  and  I  have  found  it  gravely 
asserted  in  some  old  poultry  writings  that  they  are  actually  the 
produce  of  cocks  ;  but  such  errors  have  been  long  exploded,  and 
they  are  now  well  known  to  be  laid  by  hens.  I  have  had  such 
deposited  by  young  pullets  when  they  first  commenced  laying,  as, 
also,  by  old  hens  at  the  end  of  a  clutch. 

liens  when  they  have  attained  a  good  old  age  and  discontinue 
laying  are  reported  to  assume  the  male  plumage.  This  is  more 
common  in  hen  Pheasants  ;  and  on  dissection  such  have  generally 
been  found  to  he  defective,  or  diseased,  in  their  egg-producing 
i  organs.  It  has  been  asserted  on  good  authority,  that  even  young 
hen  Pheasants  when  similarly  diseased  have  assumed  an  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  male  plumage ;  but  I  have  not  heard  of  such  a  case 
among  pullets  of  the  domestic  fowl,  though,  possibly,  such  may 
have  occurred. 

Mr.  R.  Wright,  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  November  1st, 
says,  that  which  I  call  a  cockerel  has  just  commenced  laying, 
and  he  has  no  doubt  he  shall  be  able  to  supply  me  with  a  batch  of 
her  eggs  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight but  I  do  doubt  his  capa¬ 
bility  of  doing  so.  Firstly,  because  I  am  not  a  believer  in  cock’s 
eggs ;  and  secondly,  if  she  were  really  a  pullet,  the  assumption 
of  male  plumage  would  indicate  the  impossibility  of  her  laying. 
The  mere  finding  of  an  egg  supposed  to  be  laid  by  her  is  no 
proof  of  her  actually  having  done  so  where  other  hens  had  access 
to  the  same  place  ;  and  even  were  he  to  place  the  bird  in  a  place 
by  itself,  others  interested,  yet  unknown  to  him,  might  deceive, 
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by  placing  an  egg  as  if  laid  by  Tier ;  or  the  bird  in  question  may 
not  be  recognised  by  Mr.  Wright.  Her  change  of  plumage  may 
have  escaped  bis  notice,  and  a  veritable  pullet  may  by  this  time 
be  supposed  by  him  to  be  the  bird  lie  exhibited  in  pen  22  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  After  having  noticed  that  bird,  I  returned  to 
the  pen  again  at  the  Show  and  closely  examined  it,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  that  bird  was  a  backward  cockerel  and  not  a 
pullet.  I  only  regret  T  did  not  call  the  attention  of  some  one 
else  to  the  fact ;  but  Mr.  Wright’s  supplying  me  with  eggs  would 
not  be  a  proof  that  he  was  not  in  error,  or  that  those  eggs  were 
actually  laid  by  that  identical  bird. 

I  should  not  have  again  referred  to  this  cocks’-egg  affair  had  it 
not  been  for  “  Justicia’s  ”  remarks  in  Thu  Cottage  G  ardi  ner 
of  the  15th  instant,  where  he  says  that  my  ill-judged  doubts  are 
so  “  conclusively  settled,  and  after  a  fashion  that  must  remove 
all  scepticism”  even  from  my  mind.  But  such  is  very  far  from 
the  fact.  I  cannot  perceive  the  proof,  and  I  am  compelled  to 
believe  the  evidence  of  my  eyes.  Mr.  Wright,  in  making  the 
bird  lay  so  soon,  has  more  than  confirmed  my  former  opinion. 
As  to  “  Justicia’s”  banter,  I  shall  only  reply  it  does  not  hurt 
me  j  and,  if  bo  finds  amusement  in  it,  well  and  good.  In  bis 
remark  relative  to  the  combination  of  striped  hackles  and  char 
tails  in  what  are  commonly  called  Silver-spangled  ITamburglis 
he  says,  “  It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  obtain which  is  all  I 
care  about,  as  exceptions  prove  the  rule.  But  I  still  doubt  if  I 
should  find  many  at  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  or  even  the  north- 
country  shows  ;  for  if  so  general,  how  was  it  there  were  none  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  ?  or  that  I  have  never  seen  any  except  in 
drawings  ? 

I  am  obliged  to  “  If.  M.,  Glasgow”  and  “  W.  II.,  JEoceler” 
for  their  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  red-backed  or  Birchen 
Duckwing  Game,  which  fully  confirm  nay  opinion. 

I  consider  your  reply  to  “  An  Amateur,”  as  to  what  are  con¬ 
sidered  pure  colours  in  Game  fowls  to  be  very  good,  though  I 
have  my  doubts  if  Brown-bi’easted  Reds  are  a  pure  colour  or  a 
composite. 

Some  persons  use  the  terms  Black-breasted  Reds  and  Black 
Reds  as  synonymous  ;  hut  the  first  is  a  pure  or  original  colour, 
while  the  latter  is  a  cross  between  Red  and  Black. — B.  P.  Brent, 


BROMYARD  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S 
POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Meeting  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.  at  Bromyard,  when, 
in  addition  to  ft  cattle. show  and  ploughing  matches,  a  Poultry 
Exhibition  was  for  the  first  time  added ;  and,  considering  the. 
late  period  at  which  the  Committee  decided  upon  it,  was  a  most 
successful  one.  We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  agricultural 
societies  in  general,  not  following  the  example  of  the  “  Royal,” 
are  adding  poultry  to  their  ordinary  show  of  cattle,  Ac.  We 
congratulate  the  Bromyard  Poultry  Show  Committee  upon  the 
success  already  achieved,  and  recommend  them  on  the  next 
occasion  to  give  early  and  extensive  publicity  to  their  prize 
list,  several  exhibitors  in  the  neighbourhood  having  informed 
us  that  they  should  have  sent  their  birds  bad  they  been  aware 
of  the  Show  taking  place. 

The  Judges  were  G.  Finch,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  G.  Griffiths,  of 
Worcester. 

Game.— First,  H.  Horton,  "Worcester.  Second,  W.  Lort,  the  Ileath,  near 
Tenbury.  Commended,  Capt.  Sutherland,  Gaines,  near  "Worcester. 

Dorkings. — First  and  Second,  G.  C.  Peters,  Birmingham. 

Spanish. — First,  J.  Martin,  Mildenham  Mill,  Claines.  Second,  A.  II. 
Philpott,  Bromyard. 

Cochin-China. — First  and  Second,  G.  C.  Peters. 

IIambheghs  (Gold  or  Silver-spangled).— First,  .T.  Holland,  Snnsome 
"Walk,  "Worcester.  Second,  .T.  F..  Price,  Hereford. 

Hambubghs  (Gold  or  Silver-pencilled).  —  First,  .1.  Holland  (Silver). 
Second,  .1.  Martin  (Gold).  Highly  Commended,  ,T.  Martin.  (A  good  class.) 

Bantams. — First,  .T.  Martin,  Claines  (Game),  Second,  .T.  Mapplebeek, 
Moseley  Road,  Birmingham  (Game).  Highly  Commended,  "W.  "W.  Griffiths, 
"Worcester  (Game).  Commended,  G.  C.  Peters  (Gold-laerd).  (A  class  of 
great  merit). 

Any  Distinct  Variety. — First,  A.  II.  Philpott,  Bromyard  (Brahma 
Pootras).  Second,  Mrs.  Blay  (Andalusians).  First  and  Second,  J.  B. 
Weeks,  Bromyard  (Golden-pencilled  and  Silver-pencilled  Hamburghs). 
First,  J.  B.  Weeks  (Game).  Second,  —  Cottrell,  Bromyard  (Game).  Highly 
Commended,  W.  Lort  (Malays). 

Turkeys.— First,  Mrs.  Rix,  Warren.  Second,  —  Baggott,  Bromyard. 

Geese.  —  First,  G.  Bedford.  Second,  —  Cave,  Bowden,  Bromyard. 
Commended,  Miss  Derry,  Oak  Cottage. 


Ducks.— First,  —  Cave,  Rowden.  Second,  G.  Bedford  (Aylesbury). 
Commended,  E.  Holloway,  Hopton  (Rouen). 

BEE-KEEPING  IN  DEVON.— No.  XY. 

PRECEPT  AND  PRACTICE  —  A  MISTAKE  (?) — MANUFACTURING  A 
NEW  STOCK — UNNETGHBOURLY  NEIGHBOURS — A  “  SPITEFUL  ” 
ITTUE — PREPARATIONS  FOR  ROYALTY — TOO  MANY  BY  HALF — 
AMICABLE  UNIONS — BRIEF  REIGNS  AND  ROYAL  MARTYRS. 
When  a  man  is  in  a  downright  passion,  perhaps  the  wisest 
course  be  can  adopt  is  to  submit  bis  grievance  to  some  impartial 
friend  ;  belter  still  if  that  friend  resides  at  a  distance,  so  as  to 
:  necessitate  his  stating  bis  ease  in  writing  and  waiting  a  reply  by 
return  of  post.  Having,  therefore,  blown  off  the  steam  of  my 
;  indignation  by  inditing  a  long  and  rather  strongly  worded  epistle 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Taylor,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that,  by 
the  time  I  received  that  gentleman’s  reply,  I  was  disposed  to 
i  coincide  with  his  suggestion  that  the  queen  in  No.  I.  might  have 
become  dark  with  age, '  and  to  imagine  that  the  common  queen 
I  might  possibly  have  been  transmitted  by  mistake.  Had  I  written 
to  M.  Hermann  immediately  upon  making  the  discovery  related 
in  my  last,  I  should  doubtless  have  caused  him  numerous 
references  to  his  English  and  German  Dictionary,  which  would 
probably  have  resulted  in  bringing  him  acquainted  with  the 
|  Teutonic  equivalents  for  some  of  the  most  vigorous  of  our  Anglo - 
|  saxon  expletives.  As  it  was,  I  sent  him  a  temperate  epistle 
informing  him  of  his  mistake  (?)  in  sending  me  a  common  queen  ; 
hinting,  also,  the  doubts  I  entertained  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
j  dark-coloured  one ;  and  requesting 
i  that  another  “  double  cassette,”  eon- 
I  taining  two  more  Ligurian  queens,' 

!  might  be  forwarded  without  delay, 
j  Having  found  some  difficulty  in  di- 
|  viding  the  former  one,  I  asked  him 
I  to  put  a  double  partition  in  the  “  cassette,”  thus— so  that  I 
might  be  able  to  cut  it  in  two  without  releasing  the  bees. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  my  readers  that  my  apiary 
consisted  of  five  stocks,  of  which  three  were  in  eight-bar  ancl  two 
in  seven -bar  boxes.  In  addition  to  these  I  had  what  remained 
of  the  artificial  swarm  in  my  unicomb  hive ;  which,  however,  had 
been  much  weakened  by  being  deprived  of  its  queen,  and  a  great 
portion  of  comb  transferred  to  the  artificial  stock  in  No.  Y. 
j  Two  of  my  eight-bar  hives  were  already  furnished  with  Ligurian 
j  queens ;  and  as  I  had  written  for  two  more,  it  became  necessary 
to  establish  a  fourth  stock  in  a  hive  of  the  same  dimensions,  if 
the  advantages  arising  from  uniformity  in  size  were  to  be  pre- 
i  served.  Immediately  after  despatching  my  letter  to  Switzerland, 
I  transferred  what  remained  of  bees  and  comb  from  the  unicomb 
hive  to  an  ordinary  box,  and  set  about  driving  all  the  condemned 
bees  I  could  procure,  witli  the  view  of  forming  a  strong  stock. 

The  first  I  was  able  to  meet  with  was  a  populous  colony, 
about  three  miles  off,  which  was  successfully  driven  and  brought 
home  on  the  22nd  of  September.  Fearing  to  disturb  the  new 
stock  (which  I  denominated  No.  YI.)  so  soon  after  its  transfer 
from  the  unicomb  hive,  I  placed  these  destitute  bees  by  it  s  side, 
and  fed  them  daily  till  the  evening  of  the  20th,  when  the  union 
was  effected.  The  result  was  by  far  the  most  fatal  fight  I  have 
1  ever  experienced.  Half  a  pound  of  dead  hoes  remained  on  the 
i  cloth,  and  perhaps  nearly  as  many  more  might  have  been  scattered 
about  the  garden — no  small  loss  out  of  21  lbs.  of  bees  !  The 
most  probable  explanation  of  this  unusually  obstinate  contest 
appears  to  be,  that  during  the  few  days  the  two  hives  had  stood 
side  by  side,  many  mistakes  had  been  made  by  bees  attempting 
to  enter  the  wrong  hive,  and  from  these  partial  contests  each 
colony  had  learnt  at  once  to  recognise  as  enemies  all  belonging  to 
the  neighbouring  stock.  When,  therefore,  they  were  suddenly 
mingled  together,  (here  were  probably  a  far  greater  amount  of 
individual  recognition  and  consequent  fighting  than  take  place 
when  the  bees  are  entire  strangers  to  each  other.  This  raises  a 
doubt  how  far  it  may  be  advisable  to  follow  the  recommendation 
of  some  authors  to  unite  in  autumn  such  stocks  as  have  been  in 
j  close  proximity  during  the  working  season. 

On  the  24th  of  September  I  operated  on  an  old  hive  about 
four  miles  distant,  which  had  swarmed  once  tins  year.  The 
moment  I  inverted  it  I  was  attacked  most  furiously  ;  but  having 
scoured  the  bees  witli  the  usual  cloth  and  empty  hive,  I  conveyed 
them  some  little  distance  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  thus  speedily  got 

*  The  offspring  of  this  dark  queen  having  turned  out  as  true  Ligurians 
as  the  others,  I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  variation  in  colour  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  either  to  age  or  accident. 


|  Queen  and 

Queen  and  | 

1  1000  bees,  j 

1000  bees.  9 
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mV  of  my  assailants.  Ton  minutes  rapping  dislodged  them  from 
their  habitation  ;  but  (lie  moment  the  two  hives  were  separated  a 
fresh  body  of  combatants  renewed  the  assault  with  redoubled 
vigour.  As  these  bees  were  to  be  united  to  No.  T.  containing 
the  dark-coloured  Ligurian  queen,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
deprive  them  of  their  own  sovereign.  I,  therefore,  knocked  out 
the  remaining  cluster  on  a  cloth,  and  forthwith  arose  a  cloud  of 
armed  adversaries,  which  searched  and  probed  every  crevice  in 
my  armour  with  their  insidious  weapons.  Unfortunately,  T  have 
never  been  able  to  procure  a  pair  of  woollen  gloves  sufficiently 
thick  to  be  entirely  sting-proof,  and  ere  long  the  back  of  each 
hand  was  severely  punished.  Still  .1  persevered,  caught  the  queen, 
and  conveyed  the  hive  containing  the  bees  to  their  original  stand. 
As  soon  as  pretty  nearly  all  were  collected  within,  I  tied  it  up  ; 
but  could  not  do  this  so  quickly  a.s  to  prevent  a  rush  to  the 
entrance  and  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  in  which  every  straggler 
appeared  to  join.  In  fact,  they  fought  to  the  last,  stung  three  i 
persons  who  happened  to  show  in  (he  garden,  although  at  some 
distance  from  them,  and  fully  sustained  the  character,  which,  it 
seems,  they  had  previously  earned,  of  being  the  most  “  spiteful  ’’ 
hive  in  the  apiary.  Singularly  enough,  these  bees  united  very 
peaceably'  with  those  already  in  possession  of  No.  I. ;  although,  | 
when  knocked  out  of  the  hive  which  they  bad  been  tempo-  i 
rarily  lodged,  some  of  them  actually  took  wing  in  the  dark,  and 
inflicted  two  or  three  additional  stings  as  a  wind-up. 

Another  stock  having  been  driven  and  added  to  my  newly- 
formed  colony,  No.  YI.,  a  liberal  supply  of  food  was  adminis-  I 
tered,  and  comb-building  proceeded  with  great  rapidity.  All 
was,  therefore,  in  readiness  for  the  expected  royal  visitors  by  the  | 
4th  of  October,  when  I  received  the  amusing  letter  which  appeared 
in  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  the  11th  ultimo.  It  heralded  , 
the  approach  of  six  parcels  of  bees  instead  of  the  two  I  had  j 
ordered.  Here,  then,  was  another  annoyance.  I  was  only  pre-  1 
pared  to  receive  the  two  which  I  expected,  and  was  compelled  to 
apply  to  my  apiarian  friends  to  relieve  me  of  the  others.  I  have  j 
much  pleasure  in  thanking  them  for,  and  in  recording,  the  kind-  j 
ness  I  experienced.  Every  one  was  willing  to  assist  me,  and  I 
should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  whole.  Un-  , 
fortunately,  however,  they  did  not  reach  me  till  the  12th  of 
October,  when  only  four  survived.  Of  these,  two  were  despatched  j 
to  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  at  Muswell  Ilill,  where  they  were  placed  at 
the  head  of  stocks  of  English  bees,  and  are,  I  believe,  doing  well. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  all  my  experiments  in  introducing  . 
foreign  queens  into  English  stocks,  although  successful  in  their 
main  object,  had  been  attended  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  nearly  all  the  foreign  workers  that  had  accompanied  their 
exiled  sovereigns.  Being  very  desirous  of  avoiding  this  painful 
sacrifice,  I  again  varied  nay  proceedings.  Instead  of  expelling 
the  rightful  inhabitants,  and  introducing  the  foreigners  into  a 
deserted  hive,  I  commenced  by  shifting  the  combs,  bees,  and  all 
into  another  box,  carefully  examining  every  comb  until  the  queen 
was  discovered  and  secured.  Having  placed  her  with  a  few  bees 
and  a  piece  of  barley  sugar  under  a  wine-glass,  as  a  precaution  in 
case  of  failure,  a  compartment  of  the  “cassette”  was  speedily 
sawn  off  between  the  double  partition  ;  and  a  piece  of  perforated 
zinc  having  been  substituted  for  the  lid,  it  was  carefully  inverted 
over  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  quecnless  hive.  Both  stocks,  having 
been  subjected  to  this  process,  were  allowed  to  remain  on  their  j 
pedestals  till  early  the  next  morning  ;  which,  happening  to  he 
frosty,  they  were  removed  into  a  warm  room,  where  they  remained 
about  three  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Ligurian  queens  . 
and  their  attendants  were  introduced  to  their  future  companions  ; 
by  withdrawing  the  perforated  zinc,  and  the  two  hives  having 
been  restored  to  their  original  positions  in  the  open  air,  were 
soon  actively  at  work  without  showing  the  slightest  disposition 
to  quarrel  with  their  guests. 

Although  only  two  days  had  elapsed  since  these  unions  had  i 
been  so  peaceably  effected,  circumstances  prevented  my  deferring 
my  examination  beyond  the  14th  of  October,  when  I  carefully 
inspected  every  comb.  In  No.  III.  were  an  immense  number  of 
young  bees,  and  a  large  quantity  of  sealed  brood,  which  proved  | 
the  old  ragged-winged  Swiss  queen  to  have  been  amazingly  fertile  : 
during  her  thirty-two  days’  reign.  Her  successor  was  evidently  ! 
a  fine  Ligurian,  and  “  yellow”  beyond  all  question. 

No.  YI.  contained  a*  multitude  of  eggs  and  brood  in  its  early 
stages,  showing  that  its  unhappy  sovereign  had  been  quite  as 
prolific  during  her  brief  reign  as  her  Swiss  contemporary.  The 
discovery  of  a  large  “yellow”  queen  in  this  hive  sealed  the  fate 
of  both  the  deposed  monarehs,  whose  lives  were  forthwith  , 
Sacrificed  by— A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper, 


EXHIBITION  OF  CANARIES, 

AND  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIRDS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALICE. 

This  Show,  which  took  place  on  the  19th,  21st,  22nd,  and 
23rd  inst.,  was,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  a  great  improvement  on 
that  of  last,  year. 

'lhe  first  class  tor  Jonqup  Norwich  Canaries  mustered  twenty- 
live  entries.  First  Prize  (No.  15),  Mr.  F.  Willis.  Second 
(No.  1),  Mr.  T.  Banfather.  Very  Highly  Commended,  No.  16. 
Highly  Commended,  Nos.  6  and  7.  Commended,  Nos.  10.  11, 
13,  and  17.  ’ 

Class  II.  Mealy  Norwich  Birds. — First  Prize  (No.  26),  Mr. 
W.  Aldis.  Second  Prize  (No.  29),  Mr.  E.  Hawkins.  Very  Highly 
Commended,  Nos.  30  and  31.  Highly  Commended,  No.  27. 
Commended,  Nos.  32  and  36.  These  classes  were  designated 
very  superior,  and  they  were,  indeed,  excellent— far  superior  to 
last  year,  the  birds  being  all  very  good  and  characteristic  of  the 
breed.  Mr.  Mackloy’s  birds  were  shown  in  cages,  which  set  the 
birds  off  to  great  advantage. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  speak  in  the  same  praise  of  the  Belgian 
Canaries ,  or,  as  they  are  here  designated,  Belgiums.  Through 
the  whole  six  classes  they  were,  in  general,  very  inferior,  and  it 
must  have  been  very  difficult  for  the  Judges  to  select  birds  that 
had  any  pretence  to  fancy  properties.  Belgian  Canaries  are 
divided  by  fanciers  into  two  distinct  fancies,  the  Erect  and  the 
Hooped  or  Bowed  birds.  But  few  of  these  Belgian  Canaries 
could  be  considered  types  of  either  variety,  they  being  of  an  in¬ 
termediate  form.  Many,  indeed,  were  but  halt  bred.  The  Erect 
birds  being  very  small,  and  the  Hooped  ones  not  sufficiently 
bowed.  No.  37,  Mr.  Cole’s,  Highly  Commended  bird,  was  pretty- 
hut  small.  No.  39,  Mr.  W.  Jamson’s,  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
hooped.  No.  54,  Mr.  W.  Young’s  was  the  most  characteristic  of 
the  Belgian  fancy  ;  but  it  was  in  bad  feather,  and  much  incon¬ 
venienced  by  its  long  nails. 

Buff  Belgians  were  a  slight  improvement  on  the  Yellows. 
No.  59,  Mr.  Ilton’s  first-prize  bird  was  rather  small.  No.  60, 
the  second-prize  bird  was  a  very  rough  one. 

Variegated  Belgians  would  have  done  well  in  one  class.  No. 
89,  Mr.  Judd’s  bird,  was  as  good  as  any ;  very  long  and  of  good 
form.  No.  80,  Mr.  O.  Nicholson’s  first-prize  bird  was  good,  but 
too  round-shouldered  for  an  Erect  bird,  and  not  bowed  enough 
for  the  Hooped  fancy.  No.  88,  Mr.  Hawkins’s  first-prize  bird, 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  erect,  but  it  was  small  and  hollow 
between  the  shoulders. 

Classes  IX.  and  X.,  for  Crested  Canaries,  were  filled  with  very 
excellent  and  regular  birds  of  strongly  marked  Belgian  properties, 
and  liai  ing  beautiful  even  crests,  the  feathers  of  which  fell  evenly 
over  the  eyes  and  beak.  They  seemed  a  new  variety,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  old  crested  birds  (a  few  of  which  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  variety  class),  and  they  were  generally'  admired,  though  we 
heard  many  ladies  express  their  dislike  to  the  bunched-backed 
Belgians,  which  some  of  the  fancy  call  fine  chiseled  shoulders. 

The  Lizards,  in  Classes  XL  and  XII.,  were  regular  in  cap 
and  rich  in  colour,  but  almost  wholly  without  spangles.  Nos. 
104  and  106  were  very  light,  almost  blue.  Nos.  124  and  125, 
First  and  Second  Prize  Golden  Lizards,  were  very  rich  in  colour. 
No.  128,  Mr.  Judd’s  bird,  though  rather  broken  in  cap,  was  the 
only  one  that  showed  the  requisite  spangles  on  wings  and  tail, 
and  was  consequently  sold. 

Mealy  London  Fancy  were  very  pretty  birds,  but  their  beauty 
was  much  marred  by  many  of  them  having  had  their  quill 
feathers  knocked  out,  and  which  had  come  light. 

The  , Tongue  London  Fancy  were  in  much  better  feather,  and 
very  handsome  ;  but  we  looked  in  vain  for  the  spangled  shoulders, 
black  legs,  and  dark  down  which  these  fanciers  set  forth  in  their 
rules  as  additional  beauties.  Mr.  Ilook’s  first-prize  birds  had 
certainly  some  approach  to  spangles  on  the  shoulders,  but  most 
of  the  birds  seemed  to  us  to  he  bred  too  low  in  colour,  not 
having  black  enough.  Mr.  Hook  was  First  in  both  class,  Mr. 
Waller  Second  and  Third,  and  Mr.  Paice  very7  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. 

Classes  XY.  and  XVI.  contained  the  Mealy  and  Jonque  Gold¬ 
finch  Mules,  of  which  there  were  twenty  of  the  former  and  eight 
of  tlxe  latter.  Many  of  them  were  very  handsome  and  regularly 
marked  birds.  No.  159,  Mr.  Lingard’s  bird,  had  First  Prize. 
No.  162,  Mr.  Stevenson’s,  Second,  for  Mealies.  Mr.  W.  Arthur’s 
birds  (No.  147),  were  very  Highly  Commended.  No.  146,  Highly 
Commended.  Mr.  II.  Marshall’s  (No.  160),  Commended.  Mr. 
H.  Wardle’s  bird  (No.  163),  was  well  worthy  of  notice,  being 
quite  clear  white,  with  the  yellow  mark  on  t  he  wings,  and  we  could 
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not  perceive  any  coloured  feathers  whatever.  The  same  gentleman 
also  showed  (No.  172),  a  Jonque  Goldfinch  Mule,  of  a  beautiful 
yellow,  the  only  other  colour  being  two  dark  tail  feathers.  Mr. 
Arthur’s  bird  (No.  166),  had  First  Prize  for  Jonque  Pied  Mules. 
Mr.  Marshall’s  (No.  170),  Second  Prize.  Mr.  W.  Phillips  (No. 
171),  Highly  Commended  ;  and  Mr.  Arthur’s  second  bird  (No. 
167),  Commended.  These  were  very  superior  classes. 

Class  XVII.,  for  Mealy  Linnet  Mules,  there  were  but  two  birds 
shown,  they  wrere  but  irregular  Pieds,  not  so  handsome  as  the 
Goldfinch  Mules,  but,  perhaps,  more  valuable  on  account  of  their 
rarity.  No.  176,  Mr.  R.  Wilde’s  birds,  received  Second  Prize. 
Mr.  J.  Lingard’s  bird  (No.  174),  was  not  noticed,  which,  con¬ 
sidering  the  scarcity  of  the  sort,  we  think  hardly  fair.  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nington’s  bird  did  not  make  its  appearance ;  and  of  Jonque  Linnet 
Mules  there  was  no  entry. 

Class  XVIII.  For  any  other  varieties  of  Canaries  or  their 
Mules,  contained  ten  entries  of  Pied  Norwich  Canaries.  They 
were  characteristic  birds,  the  Jonque  Pieds  being  very  rich  in 
colour  ;  but  from  their  irregularity  of  marking  they  did  not,  in 
our  estimation,  deserve  to  take  precedence  of  the  handsome  and 
much  more  valuable  Cinnamon  or  Dove-colour.  First  and 
Second  Prizes  were,  however,  given  to  Yellow -pied  Norwich  birds, 
while  Third  Prize  only  was  given  to  (No.  189),  Mr.  A.  Dart’s 
Cinnamon  cock.  Mr.  C.  Cole’s  (No.  187),  and  Mr.  Dart’s  (No. 
190),  were  Commended;  and  the  latter  also  showed  (No.  191), 
a  pretty  Cinnamon-pied.  We  would  wish  to  see  these  rather  rare 
colours,  and  formerly  much-prized  birds,  receive  more  encourage¬ 
ment.  Among  other  odds  and  ends  Mr.  Judd  showed  two  of  the 
old-crested  Canaries  (No.  198  and  199).  Most  of  those  shown 
as  German  Canaries  were  a  mere  burlesque  of  that  delicate 
variety,  and  we  were  disappointed  in  not  seeing  one  good  Green 
Canary. 

Mr.  AV.  R.  Valler  exhibited  a  very  handsome  and  excellently 
contrived  double  breeding-cage. 

Of  the  other  mules  bred  from  Canaries  only  three  birds  were 
there,  and  only  one  of  them  worth  notice — No.  225,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  G.  AArilliams,  a  Twite  and  Canary  Mule.  The  other  two 
were  hen  Siskin,  or  Aberdevine,  Mules  ;  and  we  looked  in  vain  for 
Mr.  Beach’s  Mule,  parentage  unknown. 

BRITISH  BIRDS. 

,  Class  XX.  Bullfinches. — Five  were  exhibited,  the  prize  being 
awarded  to  No.  229,  belonging  to  Mr.  E.  AV.  Major ;  the  same 
gentleman  being  successful  in  Chaffinches,  Goldfinches,  Haw¬ 
finches,  and  Linnets.  Among  the  Goldfinches  we  noticed  the 
two  varieties  of  the  lighter  birds  with  light  legs,  and  the  darker 
birds  with  dark  legs.  In  the  Hawfinches  we  were  much  struck 
with  the  size  and  dark  colour  of  the  two  birds  exhibited,  though 
we  thought  that  which  was  Highly  Commended  was  a  finer  bird 
than  the  one  which  received  the  prize.  On  crossing  over  London 
Bridge  the  next  day  the  mystery  wTas  solved  to  our  satisfaction ; 
as  we  there  saw  a  number  of  Hawfinches  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
little  wooden  German  cages,  2s.  6d.  being  the  price  asked. 
These  birds  were  all  larger  and  darker  in  plumage  than  our 
English  Hawfinches. 

Class  XXIV.  contained  three  Crossbills.  No.  249,  the  prize 
bird  of  the  Hon.  A.  Willoughby,  and  the  Highly  Commended 
bird  (No.  250),  of  Mr.  E.  Hawkins,  were  a  beautiful  dark  red 
with  dull  black  wings  and  tails,  the  third  being  the  prevailing 
grey  colour.  AVe  suspect  these  were  also  German  importations  : 
if  not,  we  should  like  to  hear  where  they  were  caught,  as  they  are 
somewhat  rare  visitants  to  this  country.  Mr.  H.  Hanly  (No. 
257),  had  the  prize  for  Skylarlcs  :  three  competitors.  Mr. 
Hawkins  for  Woodlarks,  the  only  one  exhibited.  Bolins'  prize 
to  Mr.  E.  Hawkins.  Blackbirds'  to  Mr.  II.  Dayman.  Sony-  1 
thrush-s'  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Moore. 

Class  XXII.  Starlings — There  were  five  entries  ;  Mr.  C. 
Ilutt’s  bird  (No.  272)  having  the  prize.  They  seemed  very  tame, 
and  Nos.  270  and  273  favoured  us  by  whistling  snatches  of  their 
favourite  airs.  Mr.  H.  Bayman  had  the  prize  for  Jays— the  only 
one  exhibited. 

Class  XXXIV.  For  any  other  variety  of  British  Bird  con¬ 
tained  (first  prize)  a  yellow-breasted  Bullfinch,  a  very  curious 
variety,  exhibited  by  the  Hon.  A.  Willoughby,  and  it  was  quite  a 
novelty;  but  that  exhibited  next  to  it  as  a'Black  Bullfinch  was 
only  a  common  hen.  Mr.  II.  Hanly  showed  a  Grey  Linnet, 
pied  with  white,  which  was  Highly  Commended.  Mr.  W.  Pope 
exhibited  two  young  Herons.  Mr.  C.  Hutt  a  Mountain  Sparrow 
and  a  Reed  Sparrow,  or  black-headed  Bunting. 

Class  XXX\  II,  Hybrids ,  or  Mule  Birds,  of  any  variety  except 


i  Canaries. — Mr.  J.  Beach  showed  four  and  Mr.  H.  Hanlv  one 
hybrid  between  a  cock  Goldfinch  and  a  hen  Bullfinch.  Air.  II. 
Han’y  and  Mr.  A.  Staley  each  exhibited  a  hybrid  between  Gold¬ 
finch  and  Greenfinch,  which  were  very  curious,  and  we  think  it 
an  omission  that  some  commendation  was  not  bestowed  on  them. 

1  The  Groups  of  British  Birds  were  ill-assorted,  and  the  birds 
too  crowded.  Mr.  AV.  Bicknell  received  the  prize  for  Ihe  best 
group. 

BIRDS  OR  PASSAGE  AND  MIGRATORY  BIRDS. 

Class  XXXI X.  Blackcaps. — Two  were  exhibited.  One  with¬ 
out  a  tail,  which  spoiled  its  chance  of  a  prize ;  while  the  other 
had  such  a  dingy  cap  it  looked  rather  feminine.  Of  Nightingales 
!  we  only  noticed  one.  Mr.  C.  Miles  showed  a  Redstart  in  excellent 
condition.  Air.  H.  Bayman’s  AVrynecked  Cuckoo’s  mate,  or 
Snake  Bird,  seemed  in  good  health.  Siskins,  or  Aberdevines, 
were  there;  both  cocks  with  their  black  heads,  and  hens  with 
grey  caps.  One  Redpoll  with  a  nice  red  breast,  and  several 
Bramblefinches  in  good  plumage.  Several  Collared  Turtle  Doves 
!  were  exhibited,  but  they  were  all  entered  by  the  wrong  name. 
(Ring  Doves  are  large  AA'ood  Pigeons  with  a  white  ring  about 
the  neck.) 

FOREIGN  BIRDS. 

Of  Grey  Parrots  there  w'ereten  entries  :  Mr.  J.  Seeley  obtained 
!  the  prize.  Of  Green  Parrots  nine  entries  :  Air.  AAr.  Ryder  gained 
the  reward  of  merit.  Other  Parrots,  Air.  AV.  AV.  AVestbrook,  a 
i  Juron  from  Swan  River.  Australian  Grass  Paraquets,  four 
entries  :  Aliss  F.  Croad  received  the  prize.  Ringnecked  or 
Bengal  Paraquets,  five  entries  :  Mr.  R.  M.  Clarke  being  the 
winner. 

Any  other  variety  of  Small  Parrots. —  Rosebill  Paraquets, 
Bloodwings,  Green-leeks,  Cocketeals,  Rose-breasted  Cockatoos, 
and  Alacaws,  only  one  entry  each.  Red-rumped  Paraquets, 
Cockatoos,  &c.,  were  few ;  and  owing  to  some  being  in  cages  and 
1  some  on  stands  they  were  much  scattered  about. 

Alany  of  the  smaller  foreign  birds  were  very  beautiful,  among 
which  we  noticed  the  delicate  little  A4rax  Bills  and  the  handsome 
Bishop  Birds.  Captain  Richard’s  three  AVhidah  Birds  were  in 
beautiful  plumage ;  and  Mr.  Hawkins’s  group  of  foreign  birds 
were  very  interesting. 

In  the  Extra  Class  for  Foreign  Birds  we  were  much  pleased 
with  Master  E.  Bartlett’s  Californian  Quails.  Air.  J.  Beach’s 
cock  bird  from  India,  name  unknown,  appeared  to  us  to  be  the 
Serim  Finch  ( Loxia  Serinus),  common  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  sometimes  known  in  England  as  the  St.  Helena  Canary. 

Two  individuals  were  also  there  which  we  must  not  omit — 
namely,  the  Great  Brown  Kingfisher,  or  Laughing  Jackass,  from 
Australia,  which  ever  and  anon  entertained  the  audience  with 
their  hoarse  laughing  ;  commencing  with  a  low  croaking  noise, 
and  increasing  in  volume  and  execution. 

A4re  were  much  delighted  with  the  Show  :  it  was  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  on  last  year,  and  we  hope  to  see  still  further  advance 
|  in  years  to  come.  AVe  are  certainly  of  the  opinion  that  all  the 
variegated  and  marked  Belgian  Canaries,  would  be  amply  ac¬ 
commodated  in  one  class ;  but  we  think  the  Jonque  and  Mealy 
Belgians  ought  to  have  separate  classes,  for  Erect  and  Bowed 
birds,  as  the  two  extremes  cannot  well  show  together. 

Haying  concluded  our  notes,  we  mounted  to  one  of  the  upper 
galleries  to  obtain  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  whole,  which  was 
well  worth  the  trouble.  The  ornamental  water  and  the  feathery 
foliage  of  the  large  Ferns,  the  sparkling  of  the  fountains 
and  deep  green  of  the  tropical  plants,  the  gay  crowd,  the  merry 
children,  the  distant  pealing  of  the  organ,  mingling  with  the  song 
of  the  birds,  added  to  the  enchantment  of  the  scene,  which  we 
left  with  regret,  hoping  another  year  to  enjoy  a  similar  sight. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Liverpool  Poultry  Show  ( J .  B.). — We  do  not  know  when  it  is  to  he 
exactly,  hut  it  will  be  advertised  in  due  time,  we  have  no  doubt. 

Exhibiting  Pullets  as  Hens  (B.  Craig). — You  cannot  do  this  honour¬ 
ably,  as  there  is  a  class  for  “  cockerels  and  pullets.”  By  general  accepta¬ 
tion  these  are  considered  to  he  birds  hatched  within  the  current  year. 
Laying  is  not  considered  a  termination  of  pullethood. 

Various  [E.  N.).— Those  who  send  us  a  cloud  of  questions  at  once  can 
have  but  brief  answers.  Four  fowls  would  be  enough  in  your  enclosure. 
Silver-pencilled  Polands  are  as  economical  as  any.  Wire  fencing  for  them 
six  feet  high.  Barleymeal  and  boiled  potatoes  once  a-day,  and  oats  once 
a-day.  Twelve  ounces  of  such  food  per  head  would  be  enough,  besides 
green  food.  For  your  cow  mangold  wurtzel  and  grains,  with  a  little  liav 
in  winter.  Vetches,  clover,  and  grains,  in  summer  ;  quantity  depends  oil 
breed,  &c.  A  Alorello  cherry  will  do  on  a  north  wall.  Rabbits  should 
have  bran  besides  green  food  ;  sawdust  is  a  good  litter  for  them, 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Day 

Day 

Weather  near  London  in  1858. 

Moon 

of 

M’nth 

of 

Week. 

DECEMBER  6— 12,  1859. 

Barometer. 

Thermom. 

Wind. 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 
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and  Sets 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 

afterSun 

Day  of 
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6 

Tu 

Tulips. 

30.235—29.960 
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N.W. 

.01 

52  af  7 

50  af  3 

30  m  3 

12 

8 

53 
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7 
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Hyacinths. 

30.161—30.105 
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S.E. 

— 

53 

7 

50 

3 

49 

4 

13 

8 

27 

341 

8 
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Camellias. 

30.205—30.187 

38—35 

N.E. 

•01 

55 

7 

49 

3 

10 

6 

14 

8 

1 

342 

9 

F 

Chrysanthemums. 

30.267—30.238 

38—34 

E. 

.01 

56 

i 

49 

3 

30 

7 

15 

7 

35 

343 

10 

S 

Correa  speciosa. 

30.266—30.239 

35—33 

E. 

_ 

57 

7 

49 

3 
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© 

7 

8 

344 

11 

Sun 

3  Sunday  in  Advent. 

30.260—30.240 

35—34 

E. 

— 

58 

7 

49 

3 

59  a  4 

17 

6 

40 

345 

12 

M 

Coronilla  glauea. 

30.115—29.889 

38—30 

S. 

.10 

59 

7 

49 

3 

24 

6 

18 

6 

12 

346 

Meteorology  op  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-two  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  46.5°  and  34.6°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  60°,  occurred  on  the  7th,  in  1856  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  14°, 
on  the  6th,  in  1844.  During  the  period  124  days  were  fine,  and  on  100  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  FOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

Every  dead,  decaying,  and  mouldy  leaf,  and  flowerstalk 
to  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  seen.  Mildew  to  be 
banished  by  an  application  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and 
afterwards  to  be  prevented  from  making  its  appearance 
by  a  free  ventilation  on  clear,  mild  mornings,  using  a 
little  fire  heat  at  the  same  time.  Great  caution  is  now 
necessary  in  giving  water  to  the  plants,  more  especially 
to  such  as  have  not  well  matured  their  growth,  and  are 
in  a  rather  soft  state.  It  is,  also,  advisable  to  look  over 
them  every  morning,  that  the  flagging  of  a  leaf  may  be 
noticed,  and  the  necessary  supply  of  water  be  given. 
All  pots  to  be  turned  around  occasionally  to  keep  the 
plants  uniform. 

Calceolarias. — Remove  all  decayed  leaves,  and  be 
careful  to  give  no  more  water  than  is  really  required. 
Keep  down  green  fly. 

Cinerarias. — No  more  fire  heat  to  be  given  than  is 
necessary  to  keep  out  frost.  The  plants  intended  for 
large  specimens  to  receive  their  final  shift ;  air  to  be 
given  on  all  occasions  in  favourable  weather.  Every  one 
that  is  getting  pot-bound  to  be  shifted.  Green  fly  to  be 
kept  down  by  fumigating.  The  most  forward  to  have 
the  lightest  place  in  the  house,  close  to  the  glass,  with 
sufficient  space  for  the  air  to  circulate  freely  around  the 
foliage  of  each. 

Pelargoniums. — To  be  kept  rather  cool  and  dry,  fire 
heat  to  be  avoided,  except  when  necessary  to  prevent  the 
temperature  falling  below  40°,  or  to  dispel  damp.  Every 
plant  intended  for  early  bloom  to  be  arranged  in  the 
best  form.  The  system  of  arranging  a  piece  of  twisted 
bass  under  the  rim  of  the  pot,  to  which  loops  are  fastened 
to  secure  the  shoots  and  the  better  formation  of  the  plant, 
obviates  the  too-extensive  use  of  sticks,  a  superfluity  of 
which  is  at  all  times  objectionable. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID-HOUSE. 

Continue  to  act  as  advised  lately,  care  and  caution  in 
the  application  of  water  are  more  especially  required,  as 
there  is  not  a  single  feature  in  the  cultivation  of  plants 
during  the  winter,  in  which  the  amateur  is  more  likely  to 
err,  and  by  reason  of  which  a  greater  amount  of  injury 
is  sustained,  than  in  the  application  of  water  either  in  its 
fluid  or  vaporous  state.  If  applied  to  the  soil  in  super¬ 
abundance,  the  roots  being  inactive  are  certain  to  sustain 
some  degree  of  injury  ;  and  if  it  is  applied  in  excess  to 
the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  vapour,  the  exhalations 
from  the  leaves  of  the  plants  will  be  checked  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  density  of  the  medium  that  surrounds 
them  when  they  will  be  sure  to  suffer. 

FORCING-HOUSES. 

Cucumbers. — Sow  some  good  variety  for  planting  out 
next  month.  A  one-light  frame  on  a  well-worked  bed  of 
dung  and  leaves  is  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  as  pro¬ 
ducing  an  atmosphere  moist  and  congenial  for  their 
healthy  vegetation  and  growth. 

No.  584.— Yol.  XXIII.  No.  10. 


Peaches. — Syringe  the  trees  that  are  just  started  and 
swelling  the  buds,  and  keep  every  plant  clean  and  neat. 

Pines. — When  the  application  of  fire  heat  is  necessary 
during  severe  weather,  it  is  advisable  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  those  that  have  done  blooming  and  swelling 
off  in  various  stages,  that  they  may  not  receive  a  check 
from  being  over-dry  at  the  roots. 

Vines. — Leaves,  or  dung,  or  both  mixed  together,  when 
used  to  produce  fermentation,  and  a  sweet  vaporous  at¬ 
mosphere  to  “break”  the  early  Vines,  should  be  turned 
and  watered  at  least  once  a-week.  Keep  the  wood 
generally  moist,  and  proceed  in  forcing  with  caution  as 
before  advised.  As  the  most  essential  point  in  early 
forcing  is  to  secure  a  healthy  and  vigorous  root  action,  it 
is  advisable,  if  the  Vines  are  planted  inside,  to  excite  the 
roots  by  an  occasional  application  of  water  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  from  85°  to  90°.  If  the  Vines  are  planted  outside,  a 
steady  heat  of  about  60°  should  be  maintained  by  the 
fermenting  matter  placed  on  the  border  to  be  frequently 
turned  over,  and  protected  with  dry  litter  from  the  frost 
or  other  unfavourable  weather.  Houses  intended  to 
commence  forcing  the  early  part  of  next  month,  to 
have  some  fermenting  materials  placed  on  the  borders 
to  excite  the  roots  a  little  before  the  Vines  are  started, 
which  will  be  of  some  assistance  to  make  the  buds  push 
strongly  and  without  much  loss  of  time.  To  induce  the 
buds  to  break  regularly  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  Vine,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  bend  the  rod  so  as 
to  incline  the  most  forward  buds  to  the  lowest  level,  and 
to  elevate  the  most  backward.  William  Keane. 


LAWS  OF  CROSS-BREEDING  —  DOUBLE 
PRIMROSE  AND  POLYANTHUS. 

They  were  much  more  numerous  in  kinds,  or  varieties, 
in  Gilbert’s  father-in-law’s  time,  two  hundred  years  back, 
than  they  are  at  the  present  day  ;  and  much  finer  kinds 
were  then  common  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  our 
fioristries  of  the  present  age.  How  is  that  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  That  I  cannot  tell ;  but  of  the  fact  itself  I  am  as 
certain  from  Gilbert’s  “  Vade  Mecum  ”  as  I  am  of  my  own 
existence. 

One  cause,  and  the  greatest  cause,  may  be  the  fact 
that  the  cultivated  varieties  of  Primrose  and  Polyanthus 
do  not  yield  to  the  natural  laws  of  cross-breeding,  the 
pollen  having  little  or  no  influence  in  the  production  of 
new  forms  or  colours  ;  and  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
influence  of  currents  of  air,  and  the  industry  of  insects 
and  busy  bees,  in  respect  to  this  family,  is  sheer  folly  in 
the  face  of  well-conducted  experiments.  The  law  of 
natural  liberty  for  allowing  to  increase  and  multiply  by 
variations  is  quite  contrary  to  the  law  of  cross-breeding  ; 
and  that  may  have  been  wisely  ordained,  seeing  that  the 
laws  of  crossing  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are 
as  opposite  as  the  poles,  and  as  far  asunder. 

Breeding  in-and-in  is  the  only  and  certain  means  of 
improving  the  individuality  of  florist’s  races  of  flowers. 
New  pollen  from  a  different  race  or  species  may  originate 
a  new  strain  ;  but  it  never  fails  to  contravene  the  progress 
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of  improvement  within  tlie  circle,  as  in  breeding  in-and- 
in,  until  such  time  as  the  new  strain  is  itself  brought 
within  the  same  unvarying  round. 

The  Fancies  and  the  French-spotted  Pelargoniums  are 
two  recent  instances  of  the  truth  of  this  axiom.  Both 
were  new  strains  from  a  different  pollen  parent ;  and  if  all 
other  Pelargoniums  were  sent  out  of  the  world  as  soon  as  | 
one  or  both  of  these  strains  were  introduced,  people  | 
would  have  to  wait  one  generation  of  florists  before  these  j 
two  races,  or  either  of  them,  would  be  as  far  up  to  the  ; 
mark  as  the  old  Pelargoniums  were  when  these  two  races 
made  their  appearance.  But  the  old  and  improved  race 
of  the  Pelargoniums,  by  breeding  in-and-in,  has  not  only 
not  disappeared,  but  is  now  fast  drawing  the  new  rivals 
into  the  very  same  circle  as  itself.  If  Tom  Thumb  or  a 
new  kind  from  any  section  of  the  family  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  could  be  got  to  cross  now  with  the  Pelar¬ 
gonium  as  it  is,  the  offspring  would  not  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  eyes  of  a  florist — only  a  stopping-stage,  like 
those  made  by  the  Fancies  and  Spotted  breed.  But  to 
show  how  taste  differs  from  a  fixed  law,  we  have  had  the 
great  bulk  of  our  people  in  raptures  at  the  “  improved 
looks  ”  of  the  French  and  Fancy  breeds,  while  the  florist 
looked  upon  them  as  stopping-points  in  the  progress  of 
his  care  and  calling. 

The  Dahlia — that  is,  the  improved  Dahlia  of  the  present 
day,  is  the  best  example  in  our  book  of  the  force  of  the 
liberty-law  to  sport  and  vary  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  j 
crossing  to  get  into  more  variation.  The  pollen  has  no 
more  influence  on  Dahlias  than  on  Primroses.  Take  any 
one,  and  only  one  of  our  cultivated  Dahlias  or  Primroses  | 
and  Polyanthuses  to  a  new  country^or  island  where  none  j 
of  the  kinds  were  ever  seen,  breed  each  kind  on  its  own  J 
bottom  ;  and  sooner  than  any  one  unacquainted  with  the 
fact  could  believe,  each  kind  would  be  out  into  as  many 
kinds  and  varieties  as  almost  the  old  country  could  pro¬ 
duce.  When  the  law  of  crossing  came  to  be  first  mooted 
and  understood  in  this  country  may  have  been  the  time 
when  so  many  single  and  double  Polyanthuses  went  out 
of  cultivation.  Trusting  to  the  superiority  of  cross¬ 
breeding,  a  superior  race  was  expected  from  it  in  all 
instances  ;  and  some  of  the  races  that  were  had  from  the 
older  law  of  liberty  to  sport  were  let  out  of  cultivation, 
in  the  anticipation-period  of  better  things.  At  least, 
that  is  as  good  a  way  of  accounting  for  the  loss  of  older 
kinds  as  any  other,  and  the  best  way  of  doing  so  under  ! 
the  object  1  have  in  view  just  now,  which  is  to  point  out  j 
the  impracticability  of  improving  by  cross-breeding  any  ' 
one  race  oY  flowers  that  has  hitherto  been  operated  upon, 
if  the  parent  plants  are  such  as  sport  from  seeds  of  their 
own  free  will,  as  it  were 

There  is  another  seeming  law  against  the  improvement 
of  races  by  new  blood,  or  pollen  ;  and  that  law  seems  to 
begin  as  soon  as  a  wild  plant  is  subdued  by  improved 
cultivation,  so  as  to  be  able  to  sport  by  seeds  into  some 
improved  forms  on  its  wild  nature.  All  the  host  of  Cow¬ 
slips,  Oxlips,  Polyanthuses,  and  Primroses,  came  origi¬ 
nally  from  one  pod  of  seeds  of  one  of  themselves  ;  but  if 
you  are  of  a  different  opinion,  have  your  own  way,  it  makes 
no  difference  for  my  present  object.  Say  there  was  one 
kind  of  Primrose,  one  kind  of  Cowslip,  and  one  kind  of 
Polyanthus  to  begin  with,  my  argument  is  this,  that  any 
of  the  four  would  cross  with  one  of  the  rest  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  ;  but  when  the  race  became  fixed  and  bred  in  its  j 
own  strain  only  for  so  often,  or  so  many  years,  the  last  ; 
offspring  will  not  cross  with  any  of  the  other  three  kinds,  j 
supposing  them  to  be  still  in  their  original  wildings,  and  ' 
much  more  difEcult  would  it  be  to  cross  improved  seed¬ 
lings  from  any  of  them. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  ladies,  and  by 
some  gentlemen  who  go  almost  as  far  as  most  ladies  in 
their  ideas  of  high-art  improvement,  that  it  would  be  a 
very  desirable  result  to  get  our  buds  of  Polyanthus  and 
Primrose  to  cross  with  the  Chinese  Primula ;  and  so  it 
would,  most  undoubtedly.  When  I  first  saw  the  original 


single  red  China  Primrose  in  bloom  was  in  1824 ;  I  was 
then  very  deep,  but,  in  truth  very  shallow,  in  the 
mysteries  of  cross-breeding.  I  wras  full  of  it,  however, 
up  to  the  armpits — at  any  rate,  the  Chinese  Primula  was 
then  quite  new  in  Scotland,  and  only  a  few  years  in  Lon¬ 
don  itself ;  and  it  took  just  twenty  years’  cultivation  in  a 
new  country,  new  soil,  climate,  and  mode  of  cultivation, 
to  alter  that  pale  pink  Primrose  to  a  double  flower.  If 
we  had  the  original  of  the  Chinese  plant,  and  the  type 
plant  from  which  our  own  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses 
first  sprang,  it  is  hard  to  say  that  they  would  not  cross 
and  provide  a  new  strain  for  us ;  but  assuredly  the 
present  races  from.  these  originals  will  not  interbreed  by 
the  help  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  cross¬ 
breeding. 

The  first  double  Chinese  Primrose  was  in  the  market 
about  the  time  Queen  Yictoria  succeeded  to  the  British 
crown.  The  double  red  was  then  selling  at  one  guinea 
each,  and  the  double  white  at  just  three  times  that  amount. 
I  myself  paid  three  guineas  for  it  to  Mr.  John  Hender¬ 
son,  of  the  Pine-Apple  Place  Nursery,  in  1836.  For 
some  years  it  kept  at  the  same  distance  in  price  from 
the  pink  double  kind — and  I  was  more  lucky  with  it  than 
others  of  the  London  growers,  for  I  had  it  to  spare,  both 
to  Mr.  Henderson,  and  to  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  other  novelties  :  still  the  white  one  was  found 
to  be  the  more  difficult  to  keep  and  to  propagate.  Now, 
however,  and  for  some  years  past,  the  tables  have  turned 
over  them,  and  the  white  is  the  more  common  of  the 
two  ;  and  the  French  white,  or  fringed  kind,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Kingston  Nursery  here,  is  the  best  of 
the  race  of  double  ones.  About  the  time  of  the  first 
China  war  and  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  these  double 
Chinese  Primroses  got  sadly  behind  about  London.  They 
were  scarce,  dear,  and  badly  grown  :  whether  that  was 
owing  to  our  foreign  policy  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  the 
fact  is  patent  to  this  day.  About  that  time,  or  shortly 
afterwards,  Mr.  Latter,  of  Ipswich,  and  the  gardener  of 
General  Anderson,  at  Bath,  succeeded  in  growing  them 
so  much  superior  to  the  London  run,  that  they  became 
the  talk  of  the  gardening  world.  Sir  W.  Middleton  used 
then  to  reside  in  Bath  a  few  of  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months,  and  often  wrote  to  me  to  give  the  full 
size  and  extent  of  General  Anderson’s  Primulas.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Latter  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  me 
yearly  batches  of  cut  flowers  of  his  improved  seedlings, 
and  of  his  superior  way  of  growing  the  plants  ;  and  round 
Ipswich  they  stood  in  the  scale  as  in  the  next  degree  to 
Cucumbers,  to  test  what  was  in  the  spirit  of  gardening  to 
make  a  man  celebrated  in  their  successful  cultivation. 
When  I  came  back  to  London  in  1857,  and  found  the 
growth  of  these  Primulas  not  a  whit  more  forward  than 
it  was  at  the  taking  possession  of  the  island  of  Chusan 
by  the  English,  I  began  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  railed 
at  them  for  their  want  of  pluck  and  what  not — so  much 
so  as  to  arouse  the  British  lion  within  them,  and  to  haunt 
them  like  the  nightmare  in  their  dreams.  They  could 
not  stand  it,  or  resist  another  effort  which  soon  eclipsed 
both  Ipswich  and  Bath,  with  the  rest  of  these  parts  of 
the  world  besides.  The  Londoners  are  now  the  best 
growers  of  the  Chinese  Primulas  in  the  w  orld  ;  and  King¬ 
ston  stands  first  in  the  order  of  merit  of  all  the  London 
districts  in  this  revival.  It  is,  therefore,  no  presumption 
on  the  part  of  the  historian,  but  an  act  of  real  charity 
for  me  to  detail  the  Kingston  practice  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  people  of  Bath  and  Ipswich  generally,  and 
to  Mr.  Wild,  of  the  Primulaceae,  Ipswich,  in  particular, 
in  return  for  their  successful  endeavours  to  keep  alive 
the  notion  of  growing  them  well,  when  the  knowledge  of 
doing  so  was  fast  failing  about  London. 

Besides,  the  best  letter  that  ever  passed  through  the 
office  of  The  Cottage  Gabdener  was  just  on  this  very  sub¬ 
ject  last  week.  But  here  it  is  in  full,  and  judge  between  us. 
“  Something  about  double  Chinese  Primroses,  when  con¬ 
venient — A  Country  Subscriber,”  and  not  another  scratch. 
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The  surest  way,  then,  to  get  the  longest  yarn  at  our  shop 
is  to  send  in  the  shortest  notice  anent  it.  No  matter 
how  much  may  be  our  own  ability  at  spinning,  the  Editors 
have  a  dread  and  horror  of  reading  long  letters  by  the  score 
and  furlong  every  morning  of  their  lives,  unless  the  letters 
happen  to  be  about  some  very  useful  process  in  our  line 
of  calling  ;  and  then  the  longer  and  more  broad  they  are 
the  better  for  us  all.  The  only  fault  in  the  above  letter 
is  “A  Country  Subscriber.”  No  doubt  he  means  the 
dear  old  country  ;  but  we  would  not  be  left  to  infer  the 
country  or  kingdom  from  which  letters  to  us  are  des¬ 
patched,  for  we  have  them  from  all  countries.  The  only 
excuse  is,  that  it  is  from  a  gentleman — ladies  never  make 
such  lapses. 

But  about  the  “  something”  relating  to  double  China 
Primroses.  The  best  way  is  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  as 
I  have  just  done  and  finished.  The  next  best  act  for  an 
amateur  is  to  start  with  a  healthy  plant  or  plants  ;  for 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  circle  of  gardening  so  dis¬ 
couraging,  and  so  sure  to  fail,  as  to  begin  with  a  poor 
sickly  stock  to  grow  on  or  to  propagate  from.  There  are 
a  thousand  little  ways  in  which  a  good  practical  gardener 
can  manage  to  make  both  ends  meet  in  success  which  an 
amateur  can  never,  or  very  seldom,  attain  to  ;  but  let 
him  start  on  fair  grounds,  and  it  is  often  surprising  to  the 
best  of  us  how  soon  and  how  completely  he  can  fall  into 
our  ways.  Some  few  healthy-looking  plants  are  just  now 
showing  their  colours,  and  should  remain  in  the  same 
pots  till  the  flowering  is  all  over.  Nothing  is  so  bad  for 
them  as  to  be  a  long  way  from  the  glass,  or  to  be  kept 
too  long  in  the  drawing-room.  Either  way  is  sure  to 
draw  up  the  plants  unnaturally  ;  and  if  they  thus  receive 
damage,  cuttings  from  them  will  never  make  sound 
healthy  plants.  The  plants  should  not  suffer  from  want 
of  water  or  of  air,  nor  have  too  much  of  either  all  the 
time  they  are  in  bloom  ;  but  when  they  are  in  full  growth, 
at  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  in  the  autumn,  they 
require  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  as  much  air  as 
Heaths  :  therefore  cold’  frames  are  better  for  them  then 
than  the  best  greenhouse  culture. 

Young  plants  from  cuttings  late  last  spring  should 
flower  first  in  large  48-sized  pots.  The  double  ones, 
being  all  from  cuttings,  must  not  have  such  large  pots 
the  first  year  as  single  kinds  from  seeds.  Indeed,  the 
whole  secret  of  success  is  to  have  them  underpotted  the 
first  year— that  is,  the  double  ones.  The  single  kinds 
will  do  as  annuals  in  large  or  small  pots.  But  it  is  a  kind 
of  unnatural  forciug  to  put  double  kinds  in  larger  pots 
than  these  48’s  till  after  the  first  winter  is  over ;  and  if 
the  pots  are  very  full  of  roots  the  plants  will  do  all  the 
better  in  a  dry  large  house  or  in  a  sitting-room,  standing 
in  saucers  with  a  little  water  under  them — but  mind  to 
let  the  saucers  get  dry  one  day  in  every  week,  and  two 
days  in  very  dull  or  cold  weather. 

When  the  winter  is  over  and  the  bloom  is  past,  or 
wdiether  so  or  not,  about  the  middle  of  March,  they  ought 
to  be  repotted  into  No.  32-pots,  placing  them  deeper  in 
the  pot  than  is  done  for  Geraniums.  If  the  weather  is 
not  warm  at  the  time  they  should  be  encouraged,  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  after  potting,  in  a  warmer  place  than 
a  greenhouse — say  a  close  pit  or  frame,  with  mats  over 
the  glass  at  night,  and  a  little  shading  in  the  middle  of 
hot  sunny  days.  Erom  May  to  August  these  double 
kinds  will  not  grow  so  fast  in  proportion  as  other  plants, 
and  single  kinds  of  themselves :  therefore  the  middle  of 
August  is  time  enough  to  shift  them  into  24-pots.  Erom 
August  to  November  they  make  the  best  of  their  yearly 
growth.  At  this  time,  the  end  of  their  second  year,  some 
few  of  the  strongest  will  need  No.  16-pots  ;  but,  as  in  the 
first  year,  unless  the  roots  are  very  much  cramped  by 
September,  they  are  more  safe  in  No.  24-pots,  and  to 
have  a  little  extra  water  instead  of  larger  pots.  They  will 
bloom  strong  this  second  winter  ;  and  the  third  winter 
they  are  at  their  full  size  ;  and  at  their  best  after  a  shift 
in  March  and  another  at  the  end  of  June,  or  between 


that  and  August,  according  to  their  progress.  When  a 
dozen  or  more  of  them  are  under  this  treatment,  some 
will  require  to  be  potted  earlier,  and  some  later ;  some 
into  larger  and  some  into  smaller  pots  ;  but  no  directions 
can  regulate  this  so  well  as  the  judgment' of  the  grower. 

When  any  of  the  plants  increase  to  two,  three,  or  more 
heads,  the  second  or  third  year,  all  the  heads  are  fit  for 
cuttings ;  and  if  they  or  any  one  of  them  is  cut  off  where 
they  divide,  it  will  make  a  new  plant,  and  the  bottom 
part  will  throw  up  more  heads,  or  shoots,  for  other 
cuttings,  as  did  my  great  “  Good-gracious  ”  Polyanthus. 
Erom  March  to  the  end  of  May  is  the  best  time  to  make 
such  cuttings  ;  and  each  cutting  should  have  a  very  small 
pot  to  strike  in,  in  heat  under  a  close-fitting  glass, — 
they  root  best  that  way, —  and  in  half  peat  and  half 
sand,  with  clean  sand  on  the  top.  Generally  they  take 
six  weeks  to  root — some  more  and  some  less,  according 
to  the  hardness  or  ripeness  of  the  bottom  part  of  the 
cutting  and  the  steadiness  of  the  bottom  heat,  which 
should  be  about  the  same  as  for  Cucumbers.  As  soon 
as  they  are  well  rooted  shift  them  to  pots  one  size  larger, 
and  one-third  sand  to  two-thirds  loam,  and  keep  them 
close  for  the  next  two  weeks.  After  that  all  heat  and 
closeness  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  for  the  whole  of 
the  first  summer  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  too  much 
sun.  A  cold  frame  in  a  north  aspect  is  better  for  them 
than  much  shading  in  the  full  sun.  At  the  next,  or 
third  shift,  into  No.  48-pots  the  compost  should  be 
equal  parts  of  sand  and  very  rotten  cowdung  in  a  dry 
state  one-half,  and  the  other  half  good  holding  loam, 
yellow  or  brown.  Some  growers  make  the  compost 
stronger  by  more  loam ;  and  some  much  lighter,  by  using 
more  old  rotten  refuse  from  linings  or  from  the  rubbish- 
heap  ;  and  some  have  always  a  little  peat  with  the  com¬ 
post.  All  the  plans  are  equally  good  in  the  hands  of 
expert  growers,  but  not  so  sure  and  steady  as  the  loam 
alone  with  the  sand  and  rotten  dung,  which  is  as  near  as 
possible  to  what  is  used  in  the  Kingston  Nursery,  where 
they  have  been  brought  to  the  highest  perfection ;  and 
where  immense  quantities  are  reared  every  year  for 
the  trade,  after  supplying  their  retail  customers ;  and 
where  a  whole  houseful  of  the  largest  specimens  is  kept 
on  pitrpose  for  cut-flowers  every  winter.  The  huge  plants 
in  peck  and  half-bushel  pots  standing  on  other  large  pots 
turned  upside  down  to  get  them  near  the  glass.  The 
heat  of  this  house  is  from  40°  to  50°  all  the  winter,  which 
causes  an  earlier  growth  in  the  spring,  when  the  large 
plants  are  all  reduced  into  cuttings,  and  the  bottom  parts 
are  then  forced  to  double  and  treble  the  number  for 
propagation.  D.  Beaton'. 

A  TRUE  AMATEUR  AND  HER  GREENHOUSE. 

“  M.  L.  E.”  cannot  forbear  expressing  her  thanks  to  Mr.  Fish 
for  having  taken  so  much  trouble  in  answering  all  her  queries 
respecting  the  heating,  airing,  and  watering  a  small  greenhouse. 
She  perfectly  understands  his  very  clear  directions,  and  will 
apply  to  them  in  her  difficulties.  As  he  does  not  seem  to  think 
it  a  trouble  to  hear  about  this  said  greenhouse,  as  he  says  he 
should  have  liked  to  know  the  mode  of  heating  it,  she  must 
inform  him  it  is  by  liot-water  pipes.  She  has  no  gardener  except 
an  old  man,  who  washes  all  her  pots  and  mixes  the  moulds  as  the 
different  sorts  are  read  over  to  him.  She  pots  all  herself;  and 
her  maid  lights  her  fire  under  the  boiler,  which  is  in  a  little 
potting-house  attached  to  the  greenhouse  by  means  of  a  sliding 
door ;  and  the  greenhouse  communicates  with  her  dining-room. 
The  Acacia  arm  at  a  is  coming  into  flower  ;  so  are  her  Camellias. 
Her  Steplianotis  grows  fast,  looks  healthy,  but  has  never  yet 
flowered  ;  and  whether  it  will  ever  become  acclimatised  to  the 
heat  of  the  house  time  must  show.  Gloxinias  have  made  buds  ; 
but  “M.  L.  E.”  does  not  think  they  will  ever  come  to  per¬ 
fection,  not  being  of  sufficiently  high  temperature  :  it  is  generally 
at  its  lowest  range — 42°  or  45°,  and  the  last  few  warm  days  at  50°, 
The  plants  arc  beautifully  healthy ;  at  present  not  a  green  fly, 
for  it  is  generally  fumigated  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  She 
has  now  in  full  bloom  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Bouvardia  cerantlia 
and  j B.  longiftora  for  the  second  time,  Petunias,  Chrysanthemums, 
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Lophospermums,  and  Chinese  Primroses,  and  an  immense  lot  of 
young  cuttings  over  the  pipes  on  flags.  The  Eucnida  is  beau¬ 
tiful  also. 

[Mr.  Fish  says : — “  Such  a  letter  as  the  above  makes  labour 
light,  and  ought  to  be  printed  in  large  type  to  attract  and 
encourage  amateurs,  and  be  an  example  to  young  gardeners  to 
think  and  reason  as  to  the  *  why  ’  of  their  operations.  If  this  is 
not  more  generally  done,  amateurs  and  window-gardeners  will 
beat  us  on  our  own  chosen  ground.”  The  fact  that  the  house  is 
heated  by  a  boiler  just  makes  the  regulation  by  the  damper  more 
important,  if  the  house  is  to  be  kept  regular  in  temperature,  and 
little  economy  of  fuel.  The  temperature  given  shows  the  house 
is  intended  for  growing  the  plants  slowly  and  nicely  in  winter, 
and  not  merely  keeping  them.  A  little  fire,  therefore,  unless  in 
very  warm  nights  in  winter,  will  be  generally  acceptable,  and  will 
permit  of  giving  a  little  air  earlier.  If  the  house  is  seldom 
below  45°,  and  frequently  in  warm  nights  as  high  as  50°,  t lie 
Stephanotis  will  live;  and  when  established  along  the  roof,  trained 
fully  eighteen  inches  from  it,  will  be  likely  to  bloom  in  summer. 
We  had  a  nice  plant  in  a  conservatory,  kept  at  from  45°  to  50° ; 
but  it  died  down  bit  by  bit  when  the  artificial  heat  was  allowed 
to  range  from  37°  to  45°.  Were  we  within  a  mile  “  and  a 
bittock,”  we  should  like  to  see  this  greenhouse  so  creditable  to 
all  parties  concerned  ;  but  if  “  M.  L.  E.”  does  not  wish  to  be 
inundated  with  visitors  she  will  act  wisely  in  giving  to  the 
gardening  world  only  her  initials.  We  would  sometimes  mention 
encouraging  instances  like  her  own,  but  feel  we  have  no  right  to 
thrust  any  one  into  publicity.] 


CULTUEE  OF  THE  FIG  TEEE. 

Time  is  ever  changing,  and  with  its  changes  bringing  about 
great  revolutions  in  the  gardening  world.  A  modern  writer, 
(Linden),  speaking  of  the  Eig,  says  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  in 
demand  to  make  houses  specially  for  its  culture  worth  erecting. 
We  have  lived  to  see  that  aristocratic  tastes,  at  least,  have  under¬ 
gone  a  great  change,  and  that  there  are  few  of  our  grandees  who 
do  not  think  a  well-ripened  hothouse  Eig  one  of  the  greatest 
luxuries  in  the  way  of  fruit.  Eigs,  as  generally  fruited  out  of 
doors,  are  seldom  sufficiently  ripened,  and  are  not  unfrequently 
of  a  mawkish  flavour ;  but  ripened  in  a  house  devoted  to  their 
culture  they  become  a  rich  jelly  of  very  exquisite  flavour.  The 
Eig  from  the  open  wall  and  that  of  the  hothouse  are  two  fruits 
not  to  be  confounded. 

My  experience  in  forcing  Eigs  enables  me  to  say  most  positively 
that  there  is  no  kind  of  fruit  more  in  demand  in  aristocratic  life, 
and  also  that  there  is  no  fruit  more  deserving  of  a  house  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  it. 

Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  Sir  Charles  Wood  paid  a  visit 
here ;  and  in  walking  round  the  garden  suggested  the  propriety 
of  erecting  a  house  over  a  magnificent  Eig  tree  on  the  open  wall. 
This  was  done  forthwith  ;  and  I  will  now  give  the  readers  of  this 
periodical  a  brief  account  of  it,  and  its  treatment  and  produce. 

The  length  of  the  house  is  46  feet,  and  the  back  wall  is  14  feet 
high.  The  tree  covers  the  whole  of  this  space,  and  10  feet 
additional  at  each  end,  being  thus  66  feet  in  its  whole  length. 
The  roots  had,  before  it  was  enclosed,  run  riot  into  the  border ; 
and  my  first  proceeding  was  to  cut  a  trench  about  four  feet  and 
a  half  from  the  tree,  and  build  a  wall  of  brick  and  concrete  to 
retain  the  roots.  This  done,  and  having  given  a  slight  pruning, 
principally  removing  some  long  naked  branches,  we  commenced 
forcing  it  about  the  beginning  of  January.  In  doing  so  I  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  house  a  bed  of  leaves  about  four  feet  high,  which 
gently  stimulated  the  roots  to  action,  keeping  a  temperature  of 
50°  at  night,  with  syringings  night  and  morning.  Thus  circum¬ 
stanced,  the  tree  broke  into  leaf  rapidly  and  put  forth  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  Figs,  being  kept  well  supplied  with  tepid  water. 

As  the  Eigs  advanced  the  temperature  was  increased  ;  and  by 
the  beginning  of  May  I  had  a  splendid  crop  of  ripe  fruit.  The 
shoots  which  produced  the  early  Figs  were  all  stopped  at  the 
third  or  fourth  joint,  and  by  midsummer  were  each  presenting 
clusters  of  secondary  Eigs,  which  gave  us  a  most  abundant 
autumnal  supply.  The  Eig  is  very  subject  to  red  spider;  but 
by  three  or  four  dressings  of  lime  and  sulphur  on  the  flue  this 
pest  was  kept  down.  I  never  prune  much,  believing  that  there 
is  truth  in  the  old  adage  that  “  a  pruned  Eig  tree  never  bears.” 

If  it  were  necessary  to  prove  the  advantages  of  glass  houses  for 
Eigs  the  circumstance  of  perfecting  two  crops  in  one  season  does 
it  at  once.  I  remember  when  a  young  man  Lord  Plymouth  gave 


the  late  Mr.  Lee  ten  guineas  for  the  original  plant  of  his  Per¬ 
petual.  We  kept  the  plant  in  a  small  stove,  and  it  was  always 
bearing  Eigs.  Many  other  kinds  would  be  thus  prolifio  if  they 
could  be  treated  to  a  suitable  climate.  Our  summers  are  too 
short  and  uncertain  to  ripen  the  second  crop  of  Figs  without 
assistance  ;  but  with  the  aid  of  glass  this  is  accomplished. 

The  Fig  is  a  most  delicate  and  tender  fruit ;  and  when  it  is 
fully  ripe  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  that  stage  and 
the  commencement  of  decay.  In  an  hour  or  two  a  fine  perfectly 
ripe  Eig  will  sometimes  become  coated  over  with  a  blue  mould 
— -disfiguring  the  fruit,  but  only  requiring  to  be  peeled  off  to 
reveal  the  quintescence  of  this  charming  fruit.  It  is  also  very 
susceptible  of  injury  from  too  much  damp  ;  and  requires,  there¬ 
fore,  much  judgment  in  syringing,  for  which  the  mornings  are 
most  adapted,  as  it  dries  off  gradually. 

When  we  consider  how  superior  are  the  Grapes  produced  in 
British  houses,  even  to  those  which  come  from  vinous  latitudes, 
we  need  not  wonder  at  what  glass  effects  for  the  Eig  :  and  if 
this  account  of  the  Nuneham  Fig  should  incite  others  to  cultivate 
this  fruit  my  purpose  will  have  been  fully  answered.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  Eig  may  become  more  common  amongst  us,  as  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  wholesome  fruits  we  have. 

,  Henry  Bailey,  Nuneham. 


COLLECTION  OF  FUCHSIAS— LAEGE  ONIONS. 

W  ill  you  tell  me  if  I  could  improve  my  collection  of  Fuchsias  ? 
The  following  is  a  list  of  what  I  already  possess  :  —  Wonderful, 
Venus  de  Medici,  Panics' s  Glory,  Guiding  Star,  Souvenir  de 
Chiswick,  Little  Po  Peep,  Pritish  Sailor,  Sir  Colin  Campbell , 
Lord  Clyde,  Pose  of  Castille,  Surprise ,  Fairest  of  the  Fair, 
Charlemagne,  Omar  Pacha,  Queen  of  Hanover.  I  want  them 
for  competition. 

Please  to  tell  me  the  largest  Onion  where  size  is  wanted  more 
than  quality? — Bob. 

[Your  collection  of  Fuchsias  is  very  good,  but  as  you  wish  to 
improve  it,  discard  the  following : — Wonderful,  Glory,  Surprise, 
Charlemagne,  and  Queen  of  Hanover ,  Then  purchase  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — 

Chancellor  (Smith).  Scarlet-crimson  tube  and  sepals,  violet- 
purple  corolla. 

Fclat  (Smith).  Tube  and  sepals  scarlet,  clear-white  corolla, 
good  habit,  and  an  abundant  bloomer. 

La  Crinoline  (Banks).  Crimson  tube  and  sepals,  pith  a  large 
blue  corolla. 

Princess  of  Prussia.  Scarlet  tube  and  sepals,  pure-white 
corolla. 

Queen  of  the  Sea  (Banks).  Rich  scarlet  reflexed  petals,  and 
deep  violet  corolla. 

The  best  sort  of  Onion  to  grow  large  is  a  kind  the  seed  of 
which  is  imported  by  Messrs.  Sutton,  from  Madeira.  We  have 
grown  them  eighteen  inches  in  girth.  It  is  good  as  well  as  large.] 


NEW  AND  EAEE  PLANTS. 

Many  of  the  following  plants  have  been  slightly  noticed 
already  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  ;  but  I  think  if  they  are 
collected  together  in  ope  list  they  will  be  brought  more  prominently 
before  our  readers  in  consecutive  order,  and  thus  be  impressed 
more  distinctly  upon  the  memory.  They  are  all  worthy  of  culti¬ 
vation,  and  I  can  vouch  that  the  description  of  each  is  correct. 

STOVE  PLANTS. 

Adhatoda  CYdoni.lpolia  ( Cydonia-leaved  Adhatoda). —  A 
handsome-foliaged  stove  plant,  with  white  flowers  tipped  with 
purple.  It  flowers  during  September  and  October. 

Allamanda  violacea  ( Violet-coloured  Allamandd).  —  A 
splendid  addition  to  a  fine  family  of  plants.  The  flowers  are 
something  like  Gloxinia  speciosa,  and  are  produced  very  plenti¬ 
fully.  It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon.  Mr.  Gardner  says  it  is  “  by  far 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus.”  This  will  be  a  favourite  plaut 
amongst  cultivators,  being  well  adapted  for  exhibiting  among  a 
large  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

Arduina  grandiplora  ( Large-flowered  Arduina ). — A  hand¬ 
some  evergreen  shrub  that  will  amply  repay  for  cultivation,  either 
for  ornament,  or  for  flowers,  or  fruit.  It  has  white,  sweet  blossoms, 
larger  than  the  Jasmine,  and  its  fruit  is  of  a  rich  crimson  and 
well  flavoured.  It  is  a  native  of  southern  Africa,  and  was  sent 
over  by  Mr.  Plant. 
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Bignonia  Rollisonii  ( Rollison's  Bignonia). —  Flowers  pro¬ 
duced  in  clusters,  and  of  a  golden  yellow  colour  tipped  with 
white.  It  is  a  store  climber  from  Brazil,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
cover  a  back  wall  or  to  be  trained  up  a  rafter. 

Cyanophyllum  magnificum  ( Magnificent  Cyanophyllum) .- — 
A  truly  noble-foliaged  plant,  now  well  known.  It  is  of  the  easiest 
culture,  only  requiring  rich  light  soil  and  plenty  of  pot  room. 
It  has  not  flowered  yet  in  this  country.  I  have  seen  leaves  two 
feet  long  and  nine  inches  broad  ;  they  are  produced  in  pairs,  and 
are  of  a  deep  velvety  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  a  rich 
purplish-crimson  beneath.  Each  leaf  has  three  prominent  whitish 
nerves  running  the  entire  length.  A  more  splendid-foliagcd 
plant  was  never  seen. 

Dipteracanthus  affine  (Related  Dipteracanthus). — A  plant 
with  leaves  like  a  Laurel,  and  of  a  leathery  texture,  glossy  and 
acuminate,  and  strongly  nerved.  The  flowers  are  large,  cup- 
shaped,  and  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour. 

Fagr.la  morindlefolia  (Mo  rind  a- leaved  Fagraa). — A  fine  | 
large-leaved  shrub  from  Java,  with  long  terminal  spikes  of 
trumpet-shaped  flowers,  having  a  soft  rose-coloured  tube  and 
white  limb.  A  truly  noble  addition  to  our  stove  shrubs. 

Fagraja  peregrina  (Spotfloicered  Fa  green). —  Native  of 
Bantam,  in  the  western  division  of  Java.  Leaves  large  and 
lance-shaped  ;  flowers  pure  white,  irregularly  spotted.  A  hand¬ 
some  species. 

Gardenia  citriodoea  (Citron-scented  Gardenia). —  A  low- 
growing,  exceedingly  free-flowering  species.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white, 
and  as  sweet  as  G.  radicans.  It  is  so  compact  in  habit,  and 
flowers  when  the  plant  is  so  young,  that  every  stove  in  the  king¬ 
dom  ought  to  have  one  or  more  plants  of  it. 

Gardenia Plantii  (Plant's  Gardenia ). — Another  fine  species, 
sent  home  by  Mr.  Plant  from  the  Zulu  country,  South  Africa. 
It  is  a  fine  bush,  bearing  large,  bell-shaped  white  flowers,  which 
are  very  fragrant  and  very  freely  produced. 

Gloxinia  Kerch  (Kercy's  Gloxinia). —  The  varieties  of 
Gloxinia  are  so  numerous  that  their  name  is  legion.  This  species, 
however,  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other.  It  is  of  the  drooping 
kind,  and  the  flower  is  very  large.  The  lower  surface  of  the  tube 
is  of  a  creamy  yellow,  and  marked  with  two  prominent  grooves, 
having  a  central  ridge  between  them,  thus  giving  it  a  boat-shaped 
appearance.  These  parts  are  marked  across  with  a  violet  band, 
or  belt,  giving  the  flower  a  strikingly  distinct  appearance.  This 
is  a  decidedly  worthy  plant. 

Goniophlebium  undulatum  (Waved-leaved  Goniophlebium). 
— A  lovely  Fern  from  Java,  with  long,  pendent  fronds.  The 
rachis  is  well  clothed  with  bright  green  pinnules.  It  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  basket  culture,  the  fronds  hang  down  in  a  most  grace¬ 
ful  manner. 

Hoya  grandiflora  (Large-flowered  Hoy  a). — Found  by  Mr. 
John  Hensliall,  Messrs.  Rollison’s  collector,  near  the  shore  of  the 
Island  Noesa  Kambangan  to  the  south  of  Java.  The  flowers  are 
as  large  as  those  of  H.  imperialis,  and  are  of  a  pure  white ;  the 
foliage  is  elliptic  and  slightly  woolly. 

Ixoba  acuminata  (Pointed-leaved  Ixora). —  Flowers  of  a 
pure  white  and  fragrant ;  leaves  and  habit  excellent ;  flowers 
abundantly,  even  when  young.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

Ixora  affine  ( Related  Ixora). — A  beautiful  species,  with 
large  trusses  of  pink  flowers  produced  abundantly.  A  native  of 
Java. 

Ixora  Ameoinensis  (Amboyna  Ixora). — A  very  superior 
species,  with  trusses  of  flowers  of  an  immense  size,  and  of  an 
orange  colour  shaded  with  scarlet.  It  forms  a  compact  bush, 
and  flowers  most  abundantly. 

Lygodittm  polystachyon  (Hang -rowed Lygodium) . — Fronds 
branched  in  regular  rows,  upper  surface  of  the  pinnae  very  downy. 
This  beautiful  Fern  was  found  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb  in  Central 
India.  Every  Fern-grower  ought  to  procure  this  fine  new  species. 

Plocostemma  lasiantottm  (Woolly flowered  Plocostemma). 
— A  new  genus  allied  to  Hoya.  This  species  has  its  flowers  in 
clusters  of  an  orange  colour,  Tho  inner  part  of  the  petals  are 
covered  with  a  snow-white  down.  The  petals  reflex  till  they 
touch  the  flowerstalks,  and  are  fragrant.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
handsome,  and  the  whole  plant  when  in  bloom  is  very  beautiful. 

Pothos  ARGYRiEA  (Silvery  Pothos). — This  is  a  decided  ac¬ 
quisition  to  the  lovers  of  variegated  plants.  The  leaves  are 
obliquely  ovate,  of  a  rich  deep  green  ground  colour,  distinctly 
blotched  with  silvery  white,  and  the  samo  colour  is  spread 
irregularly  in  a  band-like  form  on  each  side  of  the  midrib.  It  is 
suitable  either  to  be  grown  in  a  pot  or  in  a  basket  suspended. 


The  habit  is  neat  and  compact.  It  is  a  gem  in  its  way  worthy  of 
general  culture. 

Pteeis  aegyeaja  (Silvery  Pteris). — This  is,  indeed,  a  novelty. 
It  is  a  variegated  Fern,  of  noble  aspect  and  of  easy  culture.  The 
broad-formed  pin  me  have  each  a  wide  stripe  in  the  centre  of 
silver-shining  white,  which,  contrasted  with  flic  lively  sea-green, 
gives  the  plant  a  charming  appearance. 

Riiyncosia  volebilis  (Twining  Rhyncosia). — A  stove  climber, 
native  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  fine  pen¬ 
dent  recemes,  which  are  densely  covered  with  Pea-shaped  blooms 
of  a  purple  and  lilac  colour. 

Selaginilla  atro-viridis  (Darlc-green  Selaginilla) . — A  low- 
growing,  beautiful  species,  sent  from  Borneo  by  Mr.  T.  Lobb  to 
the  Chelsea  Nursery.  Fronds  repeatedly  branched,  broad,  and 
well  defined;  foliage  dark-green. 

Selaginilla  Lobbii  (lobb's  Selaginilla). — This  species  is 
also  from  Borneo,  from  the  same  collector  who  sent  the  pre¬ 
ceding  species.  Its  fronds  are  much  like  a  Fern,  and  have  tho 
same  purplish  metallic  lustre  as  tho  well-known  S.  cassia. 

Selaginilla  bubricaulis  (Red-stemmed  Selaginilla). — In¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Sims,  of  Foot’s-Cray.  As  the  specific  name 
imparts,  the  stems  are  red — quite  a  novel  feature  in  these  pretty 
plants. — T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOUSE  AND  TOWN  SEAY  AGE. 

(Continued  from  page  129.) 

Cheapness. — The  sewage  of  a  house  costs  nothing  ;  and  if 
used  on  the  ground  around  it,  even  if  pumped  from  a  tank,  the 
cost  of  the  pump  would  soon  be  saved  by  the  entire  avoidance 
of  the  annual  expenses  attendant  upon  the  filthy  processes  of 
emptying  dead-wells  and  cesspools. 

Then,  in  support  of  that  startling  result  of  our  own  experience 
that - THE  SEWAGE  OF  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  IS  MANURE  SUFFI¬ 

CIENT  FOR  TnE  PRODUCTION  OF  ALL  ITS  VEGETABLE  FOOD — a 
fact  that  cannot  be  too  generally  and  continually  urged — we  have 
this  testimony  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair : — “  Human  excrements 
contain  (with  the  exception  of  one  ingredient — silicate  of  potash) 
all  the  ingredients  essential  to  fertility.  Estimating  the  amount 
of  the  effete  matter  of  one  man  at  an  amount  so  low  as  547  lbs. 
yearly  (1*  lbs.  urine,  1)  lbs.  faeces  daily),  so  rich  is  tills  manure  in 
phosphates,  that  the  collected  excrements  of  tivo  men  would 
suffice  to  manure  an  acre  of  Wheat  or  of  Peas  ;  or  that  of  one 
man  a  whole  acre  of  Turnips,  supposing  the  green  herbage  were 
returned  to  the  soil.  In  fact,  when  we  recollect  that  a  pound  of 
urine  contains  all  the  ingredients  necessary  for  the  production  of 
a  pound  of  Wheat,  it  is  incredible  folly  to  allow  all  the  valuable 
refuse  of  our  large  towns  to  run  to  waste,  when  at  the  same  time 
we  are  sending  fleets  to  Icliaboe  and  Peru  for  what  we  are 
wasting  at  home.” 

Dr.  Playfair  might  have  added  with  equal  truth,  that  the  ex- 
crementitious  matters  we  are  thus  fetching  from  other  regions  of 
the  world  are  far  more  expensive,  yet  not  more  powerful,  as 
manure,  than  the  excrementitious  matters  of  our  own  sewers. 
On  this  point  we  will  only  quote  the  statement  of  one  of  our 
best  practical  farmers,  the  late  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  who 
thus  details  liis  experiments  made  pui-posely  on  a  meadow  in 
Lancashire,  by  applying  to  separate  acres  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
tons  of  farmyard  manure  per  acre,  three  cwt.  of  guano,  and 
eight  tons  of  sewer  water. 

6  £  s.  d. 


Cost  of  manuring  one  acre  with  sewer  water  .  0  12  9 

Ditto  with  guano  (2^  cwt.)  at  8s .  1  0  0 

Ditto  with  farmyard  manure,  15  tons,  at  4s.  .  3  0  0 

Ditto  with  sewer  water  .  0  16  6 

Ditto  with  guano  (5  cwt.)  at  8s .  2  0  0 

Ditto  with  farmyard  manure  (30  tons),  at  4s .  6  0  0 


The  guano  and  farmyard  manure  “  in  their  effects  tvere  found 
to  be  inferior  to  the  sewage  water." 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  sewage  of  a  town  taken  col¬ 
lectively  can  never  be  available  unless  arrangements  are  made  to 
keep  them  from  excessive  dilution  by  the  rain  and  other  surface 
water  usually  mingled  with  it  in  the  sewers.  It  becomes  so  weak 
and  so  bulky,  that  its  cost  of  carriage  to  a  distance  is  too  ex¬ 
cessive.  That  some  arrangement  could  and  ought  to  be  made  to 
avoid  this  dilution  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  to  prove  the  vast  im¬ 
portance  of  making  such  au  arrangement  no  other  facts  are  needed 
beyond  the  few  following  : — 
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Mr.  Matthew  states  in  the  Glasgow  National,  that  the  sewage 
of  that  city  is  sufficient  to  irrigate,  at  the  least,  15,000  acres ;  and 
valuing  the  manure  at  considerably  less  than  according  to 
Liebig’s  formula,  it  would  be  worth  £300,000.  The  Rev.  J.  C. 
Blair  Warren,  of  Horkesley  Hall,  Esses,  showed  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  that  the  sewage  of  London  was  sufficient  to 
fertilise  57,000  acres,  which  at  the  same  ratio  of  value  would  be 
worth  £1,140,000.  Speaking  of  the  sewage  discharged  annually 
from  London  into  the  Thames  alone,  a  distinguished  chemist 
thus  speaks: — “The  annual  value  of  the  chief  constituents  of 
the  sewage  water  which  passes  into  the  Thames  from  the  King’s 
Scholars’  Pond  Sewer  is  £23,360,  and  of  that  which  flows  from 
all  the  sewers  of  Loudon,  on  the  supposition  that  the  fluid  they 
discharge  is  of  equal  strength,  £433,879.” 

In  caiTying  this  calculation  still  further,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  from  a  lecture  delivered  by  Professor  Guy  at  the 
Russell  Institution.  “  In  Elanders,  where  manure  is  carefully 
collected,  the  annual  excreta  of  an  adult  are  valued  at  £1  17s. 
Considering  the  enormous  additions  made  to  this  manure  in  our 
towns,  it  will  not  be  thought  unreasonable  to  estimate  the  value 
of  that  part  of  the  refuse  which  now  runs  to  waste  at  £2  per 
head  of  the  population  ;  and  supposing  that  in  England  and 
Wales  the  towns  which  are  guilty  of  this  extravagance  contained 
in  all  only  5,000,000  inhabitants,  we  have  an  annual  waste  of  at 
least  ten  millions  of  money!  If  this  estimate  were  extended  to 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
the  value  of  town  manure  annually  wasted  would  be  twenty 
millions  sterling.”— J. 

(To  le  continued.) 


NOTES  UPON  FEENS. 

GymnoPTERIS  quercieolia.  Bernh.  (Synonymies — Acrosli- 
chum  quercifolium,  Rctz.  Osmunda  trifida ,  Jacq.)  Sterile 
fronds  ternate,  membranaceous,  clothed  with  short,  downy  hair 
below,  somewhat  ciliated,  four  inches  long ;  the  middle  pinnule 
much  the  largest,  oblong,  obtuse,  sinuated  or  partially  lobed ;  the 
two  side-pinnules  ovate,  sub-cordate,  or  auricled  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  base.  Veins  compoundly  anastomosing  with  free  veinlets 
in  the  areoles.  Fertile  fronds  erect  on  a  slender  footstalk,  which 
is  three  times  as  long  as  that  of  the  sterile  frond,  contracted, 
ternate,  with  linear  segments  ;  the  whole  under  surface  covered 
by  the  sporangia.  Stipes  hairy,  slightly  squamose  at  the  base. 
Rhizome  creeping. 

A  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  China,  Cochin-China,  and 
Ceylon.  It  was  introduced  from  the  latter  island  a  few  years 
ago,  and,  as  it  is  easily  increased  by  division,  it  is  now  become 
pretty  plentiful.  The  sterile  Oak-leaf-shaped  fronds  overlapping 
each  other  just  above  the  level  of  the  soil,  and  the  fertile  ones 
shooting  up  among  them,  render  it  well  worthy  of  cultivation, 
even  in  a  limited  collection.  From  its  small  size  it  is  also  well 
adapted  for  Wardian  Cases.  The  name  “  Gymnopteris  ”  means 
naked-Eern,  and  refers  to  the  sori  not  being  covered  by  an  in- 
dusium. 

Hymenodium  crinituh.  Fee.  (Synonymes — Acrostichum 
cHnitum,  Sw.  Fictyoglossum  crinitum,  J.  Sm.)  Sterile  fronds 
nearly  erect,  oval,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long  by  from 
seven  to  ten  wide,  thick  and  leathery,  with  numerous,  long,  thin, 
black  hairs  scattered  over  both  surfaces.  Veins  all  of  about  one 
thickness,  except  midrib  or  costa,  reticulated  so  as  to  form  a  net¬ 
work  of  hexagonal  meshes.  Stipes  short,  thick,  and  densely 
covered  with  the  same  sort  of  hairs.  Fertile  fronds  about  half 
the  size  of  the  others,  the  whole  under  surface  covered  by  the 
black  sporangia.  The  rhizome  thick,  decumbent,  or  slowly  creep¬ 
ing.  This  is  also  clothed  with  the  purple-black  scales,  or  hairs,  so 
plentifully  produced  on  all  parts  of  the  plant.  This  is  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  but  even  there  is  by  no  means  common.  I  am 
assured  by  persons  living  on  the  spot,  that  they  have  sought 
diligently  for  it  where  other  Eerns  abound,  and  have  only  found 
a  few  isolated  plants  of  it.  Although  introduced  so  long  ago  as 
the  end  of  the  last  century  it  still  remains  rare,  and  commands  a 
high  price  in  the  nurseries.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
difficulty  of  parting  it,  and  the  rarity  with  which  it  grows  from 
spores.  Almost  all  are  imported  plants.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
division  of  the  family  as  the  last — viz.,  Acrostichese  (characterised 
by  the  fertile  fronds  being  distinct  from  the  sterile,  more  or  less 
contracted,  and  the  whole  underside  of  the  fronds  being  covered 
by  the  sporangia),  but  two  plants  more  unlike  each  other  in  general 
appearance  could  scarcely  be  selected.  This  Hymenoclium  is  the 
most  curious  Fern  grown,  and  is  utterly  unlike  any  other  plant 


in  cultivation.  It  succeeds  best  grown  in  the  still,  warm,  moist 
atmosphere  of  a  small  house. 

Blechnum  lanceola.  Sw.  Fronds  entire,  glabrous,  linear- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  very  rarely  auricled  at  the  base,  from  three 
to  six  inches  long ;  the  sterile  fronds  are  shorter  and  broader 
than  the  fertile  ones,  and  borne  on  shorter  footstalks.  Sori  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  lines,  one  on  each  side  of  t  he  midrib,  each  covered 
by  an  inclusium  opening  inwards.  Veins  of  sterile  fronds,  simple, 
forking  ;  in  the  fertile  fronds  they  are  similar,  but  are  connected 
by  one  vein  on  each  side  running  parallel  to  the  costa,  and  bearing 
the  sporangia.  Vernation  fasciculate,  but  producing  runners  in 
all  directions.  Stipes  with  a  few  scales  near  the  base. 

A  native  of  Brazil,  where  it  grows  abundantly.  This  is  the 
smallest  species  of  Blechnum  in  cultivation,  and  is  also  the  only 
one  with  entire  fronds.  It  produces  fertile  much  more  plentifully 
than  it  does  sterile  fronds.  It  is  very  rarely  that  it  produces  one 
auricled  at  the  base,  though  Dr.  Seemann  found  that  at  Yeraguas, 
in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  that  was  the  more  usual  form.  He 
found  also  some  varieties  with  ternate  fronds.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  striking  in  the  appearance  of  this  Fern,  but  its  small 
size  renders  it  useful  for  growing  in  Wardian  Cases,  where  its 
entire  dark  green  lance-shaped  fronds  contrast  well  with  the  cut¬ 
leaved  species. — Karl, 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OE  EAEE  PLANTS. 

SIPIIOCAHPYLOS  manettIjEFIOEtts.  Hook.  Nat.  ord ,  Lobe- 
I  liacece.  Native  of  New  Granada. — Erect,  dwarf,  somewhat 
woody  at  the  base,  herbaceous  above.  Branches  thickly  clothed 
with  leaves.  Leaves  alternate,  shortly  petioled,  rigid,  oblong- 
ovate,  sometimes  nearly  spatulate ;  margins  incurved  and  ob¬ 
scurely  serrate;  veins  much  reticulated,  and  very  prominent  on 
the  under  side,  upper  side  glabrous,  clothed  below  with  short 
hoary  hairs.  Peduncles  short,  axillary,  solitary,  one-flowered, 
and  supporting  two  minute  bracts  half  way  between  the  base  and 
the  apex,  downy.  Calyx  tubular,  short,  turbinate,  dividing  at 
the  limb  into  five,  erect,  open,  subulate  segments.  Corolla 
tubular  nearly  the  whole  of  its  length,  curved  slightly,  compressed 
j  laterally ;  limb  composed  of  five,  ovate-lanceolate,  nearly  equal 
segments,  the  two  upper  ones  rather  more  deeply  divided  and 
|  slightly  larger  than  the  others.  Anthers  brownish,  and  terminated 
by  tufts  of  minute  hairs.  Stigma  two-lobed. 

A  very  useful,  rather  free-flowering  species  of  this  interesting 
1  genus.  The  flowers,  which  are  yellow  and  crimson,  are  very 
beautiful,  and  appear  towards  the  end  of  summor  and  in  the 
autumn  months.  A  compost  of  about  two  parts  peat  and  one  of 
;  loam,  with  plenty  of  sand,  is  very  suitable  to  it.  The  stove  is 
'  the  proper  place  for  it  in  winter,  but  it  will  do  very  well  in  the 
greenhouse  during  summer.  Cuttings  root  freely. 

Hibiscus  moschentus.  L.  Nat.  ord.,  Malvaceee.  An 
inhabitant  of  the  swamps  and  salt  marshes  in  Canada,  but  more 
frequent  throughout  the  United  States  of  North  America. — 
About  four  feet  high,  suffruticose,  with  strong,  usually  undivided 
stems.  Leaves  large,  ovate-acuminate,  inclined  to  the  cordate 
form  at  the  base,  and  occasionally  trilobate,  coarsely  serrate; 
veins  numerous,  strong,  and  reticulated,  clothed  above  and  below 
with  short  soft  hairs.  Peduncles  short,  stout,  axillary,  often 
coalescing  with  the  petioles  for  some  distance  above  the  base. 
Involucel  of  a  number  of  linear-lanceolate,  green,  downy  leaflets. 
Calyx  tube  short ;  limb  divided  into  five,  ovate,  slightly  acumi¬ 
nate  lobes.  Corolla  very  large,  rose-coloured  or  white,  with  a 
crimson  base  internally.  Staminal  column  and  pistil  included 
within  the  corolla.  Stigma  five-lobed. 

It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  beauty  of  this  fine  plant.  Good 
habit,  fine  foliage  and  noble  flowers,  are  terms  inadequate  to 
convey  a  proper  conception  of  its  character  to  the  mind  un¬ 
aided  by  the  eye.  The  flowers  are  quite  as  large  as  those  of 
the  common  Hollyhock,  and  the  habit  less  coarse.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  will  succeed  in  any  good  garden  soil.  Division  is  the 
ordinary  way  of  propagating  it ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  strike  in 
the  same  way  and  as  freely  as  the  Hollyhock.  It  flowers  in 
August,  September,  and  November. 

Malva  geranioides.  Schlochl  and  Chamiss.  Nat.  ord.,  Mal¬ 
vaceae.  Native  of  Mexico. — Herbaceous,  with  spreading,  trail- 
.  ing,  branches,  all  of  which  are  covered,  with  long,  fascicled  hairs. 
Leaves  somewhat  triangular,  divided  into  three  lobes,  which  are 
again  cut  into  several  segments,  dark  green  and  hairy  above,  paler 
and  glabrous  below.  Flowers  axillary  and  several  together.  In- 
volucel  composed  of  three  small  leaflets,  lanceolate,  or  setaceous. 
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Calyx  divided  into  five  ovate-lanceolate  segments,  closing  over 
the  fruit  in  maturity.  Corolla  large,  bright  rosy  purple.  Staminal 
column  and  pistil  included. 

This  beautiful  plant  weathers  our  winters  with  difficulty.  It 
has  a  trailing  habit  like  the  Strawberry,  and,  like  it,  sends  roots 
out  at  every  joint,  from  which  a  plentiful  supply  of  stock  may 
be  had,  and  which  will  be  safe  with  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame 
in  winter.  It  succeeds  well  in  a  light  garden  soil,  out  of  doors 
in  summer,  and  is  also  an  excellent  pot  plant. 

Scjsyola  microcarpa.  Cav.  Nat.  ord.,  Goodeniacece.  Native 
of  New  South  Wales. — A  dwarf,  suffruticose,  smooth  plant. 
Leaves  alternate,  on  very  short  petioles,  oval,  deeply  serrated, 
and  furnished  with  a  small,  bluntish  mucro.  Flowers  sessile, 
axillary,  and  solitary.  Bracts  two,  linear,  or  linear-lanceolate, 
about  the  same  length  as  the  corolla.  Calyx  composed  of  five 
minute,  ovate  teeth.  Corolla  monopetalous,  the  lower  part 
tubular,  but  split  on  the  upper  side,  expanding  into  a  flat, 
spreading  limb,  with  five,  deep,  linear  segments,  pale  lilac  or 
violet.  Stamens  five,  with  slightly  flattened  filaments  and  oblong 
anthers.  Pistil  one,  about  the  same  length  as  the  tubular  part  of 
the  corolla ;  stigma  round  and  cup-shaped,  fringed  curiously 
around  the  margin  with  very  delicate  hairs.  The  cup-sliaped 
stigma  collapses  and  becomes  quite  flat  in  maturity. 

Though  very  pretty,  this  cannot  be  considered  a  showy  plant. 
It  blooms  continuously  from  July  till  the  end  of  October.  It  is 
not  fastidious  as  to  the  kind  of  material  of  which  its  compost 
may  be  formed,  provided  it  be  sufficiently  open  and  well-drained ; 
but,  perhaps,  good  open  peat  with  a  little  light  loam  is  the  most 
suitable  soil  it  can  have.  A  cold  frame  or  an  airy  place  in  the 
greenhouse  is  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  winter  it ;  and  in 
summer  it  is  better  out  of  doors,  where,  screened  from  the  strong 
rays  of  the  sun,  it  may  have  a  free  exposure  to  light  and  air. 
Cuttings  root  moderately  freely ;  and  the  plant  may  also  be 
increased  by  division  of  the  root. — S.  G.  W. 


PRUNING-  VARIEGATED  HYDRANGEA. 

I  have  a  fine  plant  which  flowered  freely  last  summer,  and 
made  very  strong  wood ;  the  plant  is  two  feet  high,  is  in  a 
seven-inch-diameter  pot,  and  has  branches  with  many  fine  buds 
on  them.  I  shall  be  obliged  for  instructions  how  to  prune  for 
next  year’s  flowering.  Also,  close  on  the  top  of  the  soil  in  the 
pot  there  is  a  cluster  of  suckers.  I  wish  to  know  if  they  should 
all  be  broken  off.  The  pot  is  full  of  roots,  and  I  wish  to  know 
what  size  pot  I  should  shift  it  into  for  future  flowering. — M.  F. 

[Your  plant  wants  no  pruning  just  yet ;  but  after  it  blooms 
you  had  better  cut  back  three  or  four  of  the  longest  and  barest 
shoots  to  two  or  three  eyes,  to  keep  it  bushy,  and  so  continue 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  well  to  keep  the  variegated  Hydrangeas 
cramped  at  the  roots — that  makes  them  whiter  in  the  leaves  ; 
and  giving  them  more  water  when  they  show  for  bloom  and  all 
the  time  they  are  in  flower  will  make  up  the  difference.  Pot 
yoiu’s  in  March  into  a  pot  one  size  larger,  and  then  make  cuttings 
of  the  bottom  suckers.] 


THE  VINES  AT  STOCKWOOD. 

I  have  no  wish  to  prevent  Mr.  Rattray  expressing  his  opinion 
as  confidently  and  as  frequently  as  he  chooses,  that,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  the  Grapes  in  the  vinery  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Fish  at  p.  21  could  not  be  excelled,  if  equalled,  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  previously  to  my  connection  with  them ;  but  he 
must  allow  me  to  state  that  that  was  not  exactly  my  opinion 
after  having  seen  merely  a  small  portion  of  the  Vines  in  Great 
Britain. 

I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  Vines  were  'planted ;  but  I  satisfied  myself  that 
the  roots  had  got  too  deep  to  admit  of  the  Vines  continuing  as 
productive  and  as  well  as  luxuriant  as  I  wished.  I  therefore 
raised  them  ;  and  certainly  I  imagined  that,  with  the  sanction  of 
niv  employ  er,  I  might  do  all  this,  and  disturb  other  roots  too,  if 
I  saw  reason  for  so  doing,  without  either  consulting  Mr.  Rattray 
as  to  the  propriety  of  such  operations,  or  admitting  his  right  to 
infer  that  such  operations,  when  performed,  were  either  unfair  or 
unjust  to  the  character  of  my  predecessor. 

I  think  the  men  who  assisted  in  digging  the  roots  out  of  the 
clay  are  more  competent  judges  of  the  condition  the  roots  were  in 
than  Mr.  Rattray,  who  has  not  seen  the  Vines  for  the  last  five  or 


six  years  that  I  am  aware  of ;  and  I  am  well  informed  that  the 
Vines  were  planted  five  or  six  years  previously  to  his  coming  to 
the  place  at  all. — J.  Peacock,  StocJcwood. 


PAMPAS  GRASS. 

I  HAVE  a  plant  of  the  Pampas  Grass  planted  in  November, 
1858,  which  has  done  very  well.  There  have  been  twelve  spikes 
of  flower  on  it  this  season,  each  spike  six  feet  long,  with  two  feet 
and  a  half  of  flower.  The  plant  was  very  small  when  planted, 
and  never  got  any  water.  When  planted,  I  put  to  the  soil  a 
good  barrow-load  of  manure  from  an  old  Melon-frame.  My  soil 
is  very  light.  A.t  the  present  time  (November  22nd),  the  plant 
is  in  beautiful  flower. — R.  M.  D.,  Scotland. 


LINTON  PARK. 

The  elegant  and  commodious  mansion  of  this  beautiful 
demesne  of  Lady  Julia  Cornwallis  is  situated  about  the  middle 
of  a  sloping  bank  four  miles  Bouth  of  Maidstone,  and  command¬ 
ing  from  its  south,  or  terrace  front,  a  splendid  view  of  the  Weald 
of  Kent,  with  its  rich  Hop-grounds  and  next-to-unrivalled  plan¬ 
tations  of  all  kinds  of  hardy  fruits,  requiring  only  a  few  churches 
and  turrets,  more  conspicuous  in  the  extended  landscape,  to 
enable  it  to  contrast  and  compare  with  the  panoramic  view  seen 
from  the  terrace  front  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

A  great  disadvantage,  however,  has  been  the  result,  especially 
under  present  arrangements,  from  placing  the  mansion  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  instead  of  nearer  to  its  crest.  There  may  have 
been  good  reasons  for  the  course  adopted,  though  these  might 
not  readily  strike  the  attention  of  a  visitor.  It  is  our  provinco 
merely  to  allude  to  matters  as  we  find  them,  and  because  we 
think  that  even  in  this  respect  Linton  Park  furnishes  valuable 
lessons. 

Let  a  stranger  enter  by  the  lodge  placed  in  the  valley  part  of 
the  pretty  village  of  Linton  ;  and  as  he  sweeps  round  graceful 
curves,  and  gradually  ascends  to  the  mansion,  every  glimpse  he 
obtains  of  it  through  the  park  scenery  conveys  ideas  of  grandeur 
and  dignity.  But  on  entering  by  the  Maidstone  or  principal 
lodge,  and  ultimately  approaching  the  house  through  a  straight, 
noble,  wide  avenue  of  Elms,  the  roadway  being  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  house,  so  steep  does  the  slope  become,  that  it  looks 
as  if  you  were  to  be  landed  in  at  the  second  or  third -floor  windows 
Though  one  story  on  the  north  side  i3  sunk  underground,  and 
that  is  surrounded  with  an  elegant  open  balustrading  concealing 
outside  passages  and  windows  in  that  story,  unless  you  are  inqui¬ 
sitive  enough  to  pry  and  look  for  them — and  though  a  large, 
open,  level  space  of  gravel  and  grass  for  carriages  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  mansion — yet  so  steep  is  the  slope,  that,  instead  of 
venturing  to  take  carriages  down  it,  the  roadway  turns  abruptly 
to  the  east,  and  winds  round  by  a  somewhat  easier  incline,  until 
it  gains  the  entrance  level.  Thus  the  distinctive  elegance  of  the 
straight  avenue  approach  is  lost  by  the  mode  in  which  it  ter¬ 
minates.  The  mode  itself  is  not  only  unpleasant  but  dangerous 
to  a  stranger ;  and  looking  upon  the  house  so  near  and  yet  so 
much  below  you,  does  away  with  that  dignity  which  we  cannot 
help  feeling  as  we  approach  from  the  Linton  lodge. 

What  ought  to  be  done  with  it  ?  That  is  not  so  easily  decided. 
From  the  time  that  the  mansion  appears  straight  before  you 
from  the  avenue,  any  deviation  from  the  straight  line  is  not  only 
unpleasant,  but  conveys  the  idea  that  you  are  to  be  taken  by 
some  roundabout  way  merely  to  increase  the  distance.  As  the 
avenue  is  so  wide,  the  roadway  might  be  lowered  to  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  without  injuring  the  trees — -a  sloping  green  bank  reaching 
from  near  the  boles  of  the  trees  to  the  roadway,  so  as  to  permit 
an  easy  decline  to  the  large  space  of  gravel  in  front  of  the 
mansion.  Provided  the  avenue  is  continued  as  the  approach, 
this  would  be  the  only  satisfactory  mode ;  but  the  labour  and 
expense  would  be  enormous.  The  mansion  might  be  blocked  out 
by  planting,  and  a  turning  made  to  the  east  as  now,  but  farther 
back,  or  to  the  west,  between  the  avenue  and  the  village  of  Linton ; 
but  in  the  latter  case,  a  beautiful  narrow  avenue  of  Elms  leading 
along  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  church  and  village  would  be 
interfered  with,  in  order  to  cut  the  bank  obliquely  before  joining 
the  present  approach  from  Linton,  and,  in  either  case,  the 
grandeur  of  the  avenue  would  be  gone,  from  a  termination  being 
visible.  Rather  than  the  present  termination,  some  would  prefer 
driving  along  the  highway  to  the  Linton  lodge,  or  having  another 
lodge  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ;  but  by  the  former,  the  house 
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would  be  passed  and  then  returned  to,  and  by  the  latter,  there 
would  only  be  a  short  space  to  traverse  before  reaching  tire 
mansion,  and  thus  oppose  the  idea  of  extent. 

The  stables,  offices,  and  kitchen  garden,  &c.,  are  placed  east¬ 
ward  of  the  mansion,  and  the  pleasure-ground  to  the  south  of 
the  whole.  The  carriage  road  from  the  Maidstone  lodge  enters 
the  avenue  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  park  is  more  extended 
on  the  east  than  on  the  west  side  of  the  avenue ;  and  supposing 
that  the  roadway  instead  of  entering  the  avenue  at  all  was  con¬ 
tinued  westward  through  the  park,  so  as  to  permit  the  house  to 
be  reached  by  a  long  curved  line  along  the  slope,  the  decline 
then  would  be  gradual,  and  the  mansion  would  be  scarcely  seen , 
if  at  all,  before  it  was  reached.  The  materials  in  the  old  road 
would  go  far  to  form  the  new  ;  and  the  avenue,  being  grass  from 
side  to  sido,  would  form,  with  its  straight  lines  and  sky  ter¬ 
mination,  a  fine  contrast  to  the  picturesque  scenery  on  the  south 
side  of  the  house.  This,  I  believe,  would  be  the  remedy  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  our  good  friend  Mr.  Robson,  and  I  hope  that 
some  day  lie  may  liar's  the  pleasure  of  carrying  it  out. 

The  mansion  and  grounds  were  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Earl  Cornwallis.  I  gained  from  a 
neighbouring  gardener,  and  not  from  Mr.  Robson  himself,  some 
idea  of  what  work  had  fallen  to  his  share  before  a  mass  of  Laurels 
on  the  south  front  was  exchanged  for  the  present  beautiful 
terrace.  There  being  an  outjutting  wing  of  offices  on  the  east 
sido  of  the  entrance  front,  the  dead  wall  of  which  is  relieved  by 
panels,  &c.,  the  open  balustrading  I  have  alluded  to  in  front  of 
the  house  extends  westward  beyond  the  house  and  widens  to 
balance  the  wing,  and  then,  by  a  scries  of  square  ramps,  goes 
down  the  bank  and  forms  the  end  of  the  terrace.  This  encloses  a 
good  piece  of  gravel  at  the  west  end  of  the  mansion,  capable  of 
being  used  for  many  ornamental  purposes. 

Before  I  enter  into  further  particulars,  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  be  as  wise  as  ourselves,  I  would  wish  to  direct  their 
attention  to  jig.  1.,  as  a  line  or  section  taken  from  the  centre  of 
the  mansion,  right  southwards  through  the  slopes,  and  landings, 
and  new  flower  gardens,  &c. 


extending  eastward  and  westward  from  the  steps  as  far  a9  the 
ends  of  the  mansion,  are  covered  with  Laurels,  kept  neatly  cut, 
and  allowed  to  intrude  just  a  little  on  the  level,  landings,  or 
terraces  of  turf.  To  prevent  the  Laurels  looking  monotonous 
they  are  dotted  somewhat  regularly  with  good  specimens  of 
Cypress,  Red  Cedar,  &c.  These  slopes  and  landings  extend  a 
little  beyond  the  ends  of  the  house,  but  without  Laur-els,  and 
gradually  melt  into  a  sloping  bank  ornamented  with  evergreens, 
&c.  These  slopes  and  landings,  along  with  the  terrace,  have  a 
base  of  92  ft. ;  and  the  height  of  the  terrace  above  the  level 
between  VII.  and  VIII.  is  29  or  30  ft.  The  principal  suite  of 
rooms  is  11  ft.  higher. 

VIII.  Is  a  sloping  bank  of  grass,  with  steps  in  its  centre. 
The  wide  space  between  VII.  and  VIII.  is  the  position  for  a 
large  oval  and  a  new  mode  of  grouping. 

IX.  A  sunk  fence  7  ft.  in  depth ;  to  be  surmounted  by  an 
open  balustrade  in  the  open  space,  and  carried  on  each  side  until 
it  loses  itself  in  evergreens.  The  space  between  VIII.  and  IX. 
is  devoted  to  beds  on  grass  in  the  usual  mode,  of  which  and  oval 
bed  we  shall  give  plans  next  week. 

X.  Part  of  park  ground  line,  which  slopes  considerably  for  a 
good  distance  to  a  lake,  which  was  enlivened  with  a  small  vessel 
with  sails  set.  Beyond  this  the  landscape  seemed  to  rise  gradually 
for  a  great  distance. 

Having  thus  given  the  main  features,  I  will  shortly  notice  a  few 
particulars. 

Westward  of  these  sloping  banks,  but  separated  from  them  by 
specimens  and  masses  of  trees  and  shrubs,  is  what  used  to  be  the 
large  principal  flower  garden  on  a  sloping  lawn.  Further  west 
still,  but  concealed  from  the  approach  from  Linton,  is  a  dell  turned 
into  a  wild  romantic  garden,  with  roots,  Ferns,  Pampas  Grass, 
&c.,  disputing  for  the  pre-eminence.  The  beds  in  the  flower 
garden  were  as  nice  as  could  be  in  the  beginning  of  October ; 
but  the  end  of  the  terrace  being  to  the  north  of  them,  and  the 
ground  sloping  to  the  south,  the  flowers  could  only  be  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  when  looking  up  at  them  from  the  end  farthest 
from  the  terrace.  When  flower  gardens  must  be  thus  placed  the 
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III.  Terrace. 


Fig.  1. — Section  or  PaoriLE  or  Fleasure-giiovnds  at  Linton  Park. 
Line  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  centre  of  mansion. 
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I.  Part  of  ground  floor  of  mansion  on  south  side. 

II.  Drawing-room  floor  and  principal  suite  of  rooms,  with 
balcony  and  open  balustrade  in  front,  and  elegant  Corinthian 
pillars  above  that  height.  The  floor  of  these  rooms  is  eleven  feet 
above  the  ground  or  terrace  level. 

III.  Terrace  30  ft.  in  width,  and  316  ft.  in  length.  The  front 
of  the  mansion  being  150  ft.,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  terrace 
extends  beyond  it  at  each  end,  and  especially  at  the  west  end,  as 
already  referred  to. 

IV-  Upright  terrace  wall,  with  open  balustrade  about  2\-  feet 
above  the  terrace  level :  height  altogether,  10  ft.  7  in.  The 
elegant  little  columns  of  this  balustrading  and  the  base  and 
coping  are  formed  of  Portland  cement;  and  no  weather  has  had 
the  slightest  influence  on  them,  except  to  harden  them,  if  possible, 
more.  The  first  level  ot  27  ft.  is  reached  by  a  massive  double 
flight  of  steps  and  landings  in  Crystal  Palace  terrace  fashion. 

~V’>  ^  !•>  T  f  L  arG  sloping  banks  with  level  landings,  or  terraces, 
between.  The  slopes  have  stone  stairs  14  ft.  wide  ;  and  having, 
as  they  are  numbered  respectively,  thirteen,  nine,  and  eleven 
steps.  The  landings  for  that  width  are  also  stone  or  Portland 
cement,  with  provision  for  vases  on  the  sides.  These  slopes, 


flowers  can  only  be  seen  to  first-rate  advantage  from  certain 
points ;  and  in  this  case  these  points  would  not  be  nearest  to  the 
mansion.  I  was  glad,  therefore,  to  find  that  Mr.  Robson  pro¬ 
posed  laying  down  a  fresh  and  curtailed  plan,  and  devoting 
the  place  entirely  to  Roses,  surrounded  by  climbing  ones  on 
pillars  and  chains,  or  rods,  so  as  to  festoon  regularly  and  grace¬ 
fully.  Roses  in  general  should  be  by  themselves,  as  they  do 
not  group  well  with  the  generality  of  bedding  plants.  This 
rosery  will  bo  an  agreeable  change  to  a  person  coming  from  the 
striking  view  that  presents  itself  in  front  of  the  mansion.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  some  day  that,  by  means  of  steep 
banks,  the  ground  for  the  rosery  has  been  thrown  upon  a  level, 
that  all  the  plants  might  have  an  equal  chance  to  catch  the  eye 
of  the  beholder. 

Getting  now  to  the  terrace  we  perceive  that  the  lower  story 
of  the  mansion  is  fronted  with  an  open  arched  corridor,  or 
colonnade,  and  heated  with  hot  water  for  plants ;  the  arched 
openings  having  glass  to  fit  in  in  winter.  The  colonnade  had 
evidently  been  formed  when  strength  and  heat  were  considered  of 
more  importance  than  light  for  plants.  Were  the  arches  or 
openings  greatly  widened,  or  were  iron  pilasters  or  pillars  substi- 
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tuted  altogether,  more  light  would  not  only  bo  afforded  to  the 
plants,  but  a  greater  cheerfulness  infused  into  the  adjoining 
rooms.  The  outsides  of  the  colonnade  were  nicely  clothed  with 
Ivy,  Roses,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Ceanotlmses  in  great  beauty, 
Clianthus,  Myrtles,  Glycines,  Chimonanthus,  Fuchsias,  Magnolias, 
&c.  Some  of  the  Magnolias  had  not  only  got  in  among  the 
balustrading,  but  mounted  the  fine  Corinthian  columns ;  and 
Mr.  Robson  stated  that  they  were  such  favourites  that  they  must 
have  their  way  whatever  an  architect  might  say.  A  piece  of  the 
east  end  of  the  corridor  was  devoted  to  an  aviary  for  Canaries,  &c. 

The  upright  terrace  wall  among  other  things  had  fine  plants  of 
Roses,  Jasmines,  Cotoneasters  ;  aud  in  high  health  Ceanotliuses, 
Veronica  speciosa  and  varieties,  Coronilla  glauca,  Acacia  verti - 
cillata ,  Fugenia  Ugni,  Cylisus  proliferus ,  Genista  Canariensis, 
Frythrina  cristagalli ,  Fabiana  imbricata,  &c. 

Before  noticing  these  plants  on  the  wall  I  had  looked  over  the 
balustrade  of  the  terrace,  and  was  much  struck  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  plants  in  the  border — all  the  more  so,  because  few 
would  expect  to  find  them  there.  These  were  great  masses  of 
plants  of  Yucca  gloriosa,  acuminata,  and  some  of  aloe  folia,  with 
sevei’al  of  the  smaller  ones,  as  filamentosa,  &c.  The  stumps  of 
fine  flower-stems  which  had  been  gay  in  summer  were  still  per¬ 
ceptible.  Some  were  coming  into  flower,  and  others  were  showing 
strong,  but  too  late  to  open  -well  this  season.  A  few  other  plants 
were  in  the  border ;  but  as  Mr.  Robson  has  been  nursing 
Y  uccas  in  other  places,  he  intends  with  great  propriety  to  devote 
the  border  entirely  to  varieties  of  such  plants,  and  perhaps  a  few 
of  some  of  the  allied  genera,  as  the  now-popular  Tritomas.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  border  of  peculiar  plants  can  only  be 
seen  well  either  by  looking  over  the  balustrade,  or  from  the  green 
landing  or  terrace  in  front  of  them.  They  form  no  featuro  from 
any  other  part  of  the  ground.  Finding  them  thus  unexpectedly 
where  they  are  gives  them  an  additional  charm.  R.  Fish. 

( To  be  continued.') 


GARDENIA  CULTURE. 

In  your  number  of  the  22nd  inst.  I  observe  that  one  of  your 
correspondents  asks  for  instruction  as  to  the  best  treatment  for 
Gardenias.  Your  reply  is  rather  lengthy,  yet  you  omit  a  very 
material  ingredient.  If  your  correspondent  will  cover  his  pots 
to  the  depth  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  with  the  ashes  of  wood, 
he  will  find  an  immediate  improvement  in  his  Gardenias. 
Powdered  charcoal  is  a  good  thing,  but  wood  ashes  are  much 
better.  As  to  temperature,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Gardenia 
resembles  the  Camellia,  and  will  not  stand  any  sudden  or  great 
change.  If  the  Gardenia  is  wanted  for  a  drawing-room,  it  must 
make  its  flowers  in  a  temperature  more  or  less  equal  to  that  of  a 
drawing-room  ;  and  if  wanted  for  a  hothouse  it  must  make  its 
buds  in  one. 

I  write  from  a  long  experience  of  this  flower  in  a  tropical 
climate,  where,  with  the  application  of  wood  ashes,  it  flowers 
nearly  all  the  year  round. — A  Constant  Reader,  Manchester. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Rose  Annual.* — We  have  now  before  us  the  second 
year’s  issue  of  Mr,  W.  Paul’s  beautiful  Annual.  It  is  embellished 
with  admirably-executed  portraits  of  four  of  the  best  new  Roses 
of  the  season — viz.,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  a  very  large  cupped 
flower  of  a  fine  pure  rose  colour,  belonging  to  the  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual  section.  President ,  a  fine  Tea-scented  Rose,  salmon  and 
fawn  colour,  in  the  way  of  Adam ,  but  very  superior  to  that 
variety.  Fveque  de  Nimes ,  raised  from  Geant  des  Fatailles,  is, 
as  Mr.  Paul  observes,  of  “  the  colour  of  red  sealing-wax,  often 
dashed  with  blackish  crimson.”  Queen  of  Denmark,  a  very 
large  full  flower,  cupped  and  globular.  It  is  of  a  transparent 
flesh,  slightly  shaded  with  lilac.  To  Rose-growers,  and  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  that  beautiful  flower,  Mq 
Paul’s  Annual  furnishes  all  possible  information  regarding  the 
old  and  the  new  varieties,  the  exhibitions  of  the  past  year,  and 
the  influence  of  the  weather  during  the  various  months  on  the 
bloom  of  the  past  season. 

Carter’s  Annual  for  I860. — Messrs.  Carter  have  long  been 
known  for  the  attention  they  pay  to  the  procuring  of  new  annual 
flower-seeds.  Those  they  intend  to  send  out  this  year  have  been 
illustrated  in  a  large  coloured  plate,  admirably  executed,  which 

*  The  Rose  Annual  for  1850 — GO.  By  William  Paul.  F.II.S,,  author  of 
the  “  Rose  Garden."  London  :  Piper,  Stephenson,  and  Spence. 


contains  Dianihus  Chinensis  Meddewigii,  Dianihus  Cliinensis 
laciniatus  in  several  varieties  of  colour,  Captain  Clarke’s  new 
blue  Sweet  Pea,  Lobelia  gracilis  rosea,  Callirhoe  digitata , 
Fig  ell  a .  Hispanic  a  alba,  Clarkia  pulchella  integripetala,  Nigella 
Hispanica  atro-purpurea.  They  have  also  issued  a  plate  of  their 
new  Yellow  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtium — a  lovely  little  bush,  with 
as  many  flowers  as  leaves  on  it. 


LADY  DOWNE’S  AND  ROSTER’S  SEEDLING 

GRAPES. 

In  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  the  15th  ult.  an  inquiry  by 
“Yitis  ”  is  made  ot  the  origin  of  Lady  Downe's  Flack  Seedling 
and  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes.  Their  parents  were  the  Flack  Mo¬ 
rocco  Grape  impregnated  by  the  Sweetioater.  “  Yitis  ”  thinks  it 
strange  that  one  should  bo  named  after  Lady  Downe ;  but  his 
surprise  will  cease  when  he  knows  that  the  reason  was  because 
Lady  Downe  was  the  mother  of  my  present  employer,  the  Hon. 
P.  Dawnay.  When  the  bunch  of  Flack  Morocco  Grapes  was 
cut  and  sent  to  table,  Lady  Downe  thought  them  so  good  that 
she  sent  to  the  garden  for  a  pot  filled  with  soil  to  sow  the 
seeds  in.  When  the  seedlings  had  come  up,  and  the  seed- 
leaves  fully  expanded,  they  were  handed  over  to  my  care.  What 
is  most  strange  is  that  the  two  varieties  should  be  the  produce 
of  the  same  bunch. 

I  hope  “  Yitis  ”  will  now  sec  the  reason  why  one  is  called 
Lady  Downe's  Flack  Seedling  and  the  other  Foster's  Seedling, 
because  we  both  had  a  finger  in  the  pie  in  raising  them. — Thos. 
Foster,  Fenningborovgh. 


ERUITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(Continued  from  page  131.) 

PEARS. 

Josephine  de  Marines. — Eruit  about  medium  size. 
Skin  yellow,  with  a  greenish  tinge  on  the  shaded  side 
and  with  a  tinge  of  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun  ;  the 
whole  surface  strewed  with  large  russet  spots.  Eye 
open,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  depression.  Stalk  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  stout,  and  inserted  in  a  narrow 
cavity.  Flesh  yellowish,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  melting 
and  very  juicy,  sugary,  vinous,  and  richly  flavoured,  with 
a  high  rosewater  aroma. 

A  most  delicious  pear,  in  use  from  February  till  May. 
The  tree  is  hardy,  and  an  excellent  bearer. 

La  J uive.  See  Jewess. 

Kaissoise.  See  Benrre  d’Amanlis. 

Kartofell.  See  Colmar  d'  Aremlerg . 

De  Kienzheim.  See  Vallee  Franche. 

King  Pear.  See  Caillot  Bosat. 

King  Edward’s  (Jackman  s  Melting). —  Fruit  very 
large,  the  size  and  shape  of  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain.  Skin 
smooth  and  shining,  of  a  beautiful  grass-green  colour, 
which  it  retains  even  when  ripe,  and  with  a  flush  of 
reddish-brown  on  the  exposed  side,  thickly  dotted  all 
over  with  large  brown  russet  dots.  Eye  open,  set  in  a 
narrow,  plaited  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted 
without  depression.  Flesh  fine-grained,  tender  and  melt¬ 
ing,  juicy,  but  not  very  sugary,  and  with  a  perfume  of 
musk. 

The  largest  really  melting  pear,  and,  for  its  size,  very 
good.  Ripe  in  September  and  October. 

Knight’s  Monarch.  See  Monarch. 

Konge.  See  Windsor. 

Lafare.  See  St.  Germain. 

Lammas  (Huntingdon).  —  Fruit  below  medium  size, 
pyramidal,  regular  and  handsome.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
streaked  with  red,  and  covered  with  red  on  the  side  next 
the  sun.  Eye  open,  very  slightly  depressed.  Stalk  half 
an  inch  long,  inserted  without  depression.  Flesh  tender, 
juicy,  and  melting,  with  an  agreeable  flavour.  Ripe  in 
the  beginning  and  middle  of  August. 

The  tree  is  hardy,  and  a  most  abundant  bearer. 
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Lammas  [of  the  Scotch].  See  Crawford. 

Laure  de  Glymes. — Fruit  above  medium  size,  pyra¬ 
midal.  Skin  entirely  covered  with  a  coat  of  fawn-coloured 
russet,  with  mottles  of  lemon-coloured  ground  shining 
through.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an 
inch  long,  stout  and  fleshy,  not  depressed.  Flesh  white, 
tender  and  juicy,  sweet  and  highly  perfumed.  Ripe  in 
the  beginning  of  October. 

De  Lavault.  See  Williams  Son  Chretien. 

Lent  St.  Germain.  See  Uvedalc’s  St.  Germain. 

Leon  le  Clerc  de  Laval. — Fruit  large,  long-obovate, 
and  rounding  towards  the  eye.  Skin  smooth  and  shining, 
yellow,  strewed  with  brown  dots,  and  marked  with 
tracings  of  russet.  Eye  large,  with  long,  straight,  nar¬ 
row  segments,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  inserted  without  depression  by  the  side  of 
a  fleshy  lip.  Flesh  white,  half-melting  or  crisp,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  perfumed. 

An  excellent  stewing  pear,  which  in  some  seasons  is 
half-melting,  and  is  in  use  from  January  till  May  and 
June. 

Leon  le  Clekc  de  Louvain. — Fruit  medium  sized, 
longish-oval,  and  blunt  at  both  ends.  Skin  of  a  yellow 
colour,  washed  with  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Eye 
large  and  closed.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  and  pretty  thick. 
Flesh  yellowish,  half-melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  pretty 
well  flavoured.  Ripe  in  the  middle  of  November. 

Both  of  the  above  are  very  distinct  pears  from  Yan 
Mons  Leon  le  Clerc. 

Leopold  the  First. — Fruit  medium  sized,  oval,  in¬ 
clining  to  pyriform.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  covered  with 
flakes  and  dots  of  russet.  Eye  open,  irregular,  slightly 
depressed.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  thick  and  curved.  Flesh 
yellowish-white,  melting,  very  juicy,  rich,  sugary,  and 
highly  perfumed. 

A  first-rate  dessert  pear.  Ripe  in  December  and 
January.  The  tree  forms  a  very  handsome  pyramid. 

Lewis. — Fruit  medium  sized,  oblong-obovate.  Skin 
pale  green,  assuming  a  yellow  tinge  as  it  ripens,  thickly 
covered  with  brown  russet  dots  and  with  patches  of 
russet  round  the  stalk  and  the  eye.  Eye  large  and  open, 
slightly  depressed.  Stalk  an  inch  and  three  quarters 
long,  slender,  and  inserted  without  depression.  Flesh 
yellowish-white,  very  tender,  melting,  and  very  juicy, 
rich  and  sugary,  with  a  somewhat  aromatic  flavour. 

An  excellent  pear,  in  use  from  November  to  January. 
The  tree  is  an  abundant  bearer  and  hardy. 

Liard.  See  Napoleon- 

Linden  d’Automne.  See  Glou  Morceau. 

Lodge. —  Fruit  about  medium  size,  obtuse-pyriform. 
Skin  smooth  and  shining,  yellowish-green,  mottled  with 
darker  green ;  marked  with  a  few  flesh-coloured  dots  on 
the  side  next  the  sun,  and  strewed  all  over  with  faint 
tracings  of  delicate  russet.  Eye  closed,  set  in  a  shallow 
basin.  Stalk  upwards  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted 
without  depression.  Flesh  white,  tender,  melting,  and 
juicy,  but  with  no  particular  aroma  or  flavour.  Ripe  in 
October. 

This  is  somewhat  like  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  but  very 
inferior  to  that  variety. 

Longueville.  See  Hampden  s  Sergamot. 

London  Sugab. — Fruit  below  medium  size,  turbinate. 
Skjn  pale  green,  becoming  yellow  when  ripe,  with  a 
brownish  tinge  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Eye 
small,  half-open,  prominent,  and  surrounded  with  puckered 
plaits.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender,  obliquely  inserted. 
Flesh  tender,  melting,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and  musky. 
Ripe  in  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August. 

Lord  Cheyne’s.  See  Bergamotte  d’ Hollande. 

Louise  d’Avranches.  See  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jeesey  ( Beurre  d’Avranches ;  Bonne 
d’ Avranches ;  Bonne  de  Longueval ;  Bonne  Louise 


d’ Arandore ;  Lou-ise  d’ Avranches ;  William  the  Fourth). — 
Fruit  medium  sized,  pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  yullow  on 
the  shaded  side,  but  crimson  next  the  sun,  covered  with 
crimson  and  russety  dots.  Eye  small  and  open,  set  in  a 
rather  deep  basin.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
obliquely  inserted  without  depression.  Flesh  white,  but¬ 
tery,  and  melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  and  brigk  vinous 
flavour. 

A  most  delicious  pear,  ripe  in  October.  The  tree  is  a 
good  bearer,  and  succeeds  well  as  a  pyramid  on  the  quince. 

Lucrate.  See  Fondante  d' Automne. 

Mabile.  See  Napoleon. 

Madame.  See  Windsor. 

Madame  Dubieux. — Fruit  medium  sized,  bergamot¬ 
shaped.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  mottled  with  large  patches 
of  russet,  particularly  about  the  stalk,  and  dotted  and 
streaked  with  the  same.  Eye  closed,  slightly  depressed. 
Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Flesh  white, 
melting,  buttery,  juicy,  and  with  a  bergamot  flavour. 
Ripe  in  the  end  of  October  and  beginning  of  November. 

Madame  de  France.  See  Windsor. 

Madeleine.  See  Citron  des  Carmes. 

Makcii  Beegamot. —  Fruit  medium  sized,  bergamot¬ 
shaped.  Skin  yellow,  covered  with  minute  russet  dots, 
which  cause  it  to  feel  rough.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  wide, 
even  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  woody,  inserted 
in  a  deep,  round  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  breaking, 
half-melting,  very  juicy,  and  with  a  high  bergamot  flavour. 

An  excellent  pear  for  the  seasou.  Ripe  during  March 
and  April. 

Marianne  Nouvelle.  See  Beurre  Bose. 

Marie  Chretienne.  See  Marie  Louise. 

Marie  Louise  (Brad dick’s  Field  Standard ;  Marie 
Chretienne  ;  Marie  Louise  Delcourt ;  Princesse  de  Parme  ; 
Tan  Donclclelaar).  —  Fruit  large,  oblong  or  pyriform. 
Skin  smooth,  greenish-yellow,  marked  with  tracings  of 
thin  brown  russet.  Eye  small  and  open,  set  in  a  narrow, 
rather  deep  and  uneven  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  inserted  obliquely  without  depression.  Flesh  white, 
delicate,  buttery,  and  melting,  very  juicy,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich,  sugary,  and  vinous. 

One  of  our  very  best  peai’3.  Ripe  in  October  and 
November.  The  tree  is  an  excellent  bearer  ;  but  the 
bloom  is  tender.  It  succeeds  well  either  on  the  pear  or 
the  quince,  forming  a  handsome  pyramid. 

Marie  Louise  Delcourt.  See  Marie  Louise. 

Marie  Louise  Nova.  See  Comte  de  Lamp. 

Marechal  de  la  Cour.  See  Consciller  de  la  Cour. 

Maroit.  See  Jaminette. 

Marotte  Sucre.  See  Passe  Colmar. 

Maetin  Sec  (Dry  Martin  ;  Martin  See  de  Champagne ; 
Martin  Sec  d’LLiver). — Fruit  medium  sized,  obtuse-pyri¬ 
form.  Skin  smooth  and  delicate,  entirely  covered  with 
cinnamon-coloured  russet  on  the  shaded  side,  and  bright 
red  next  the  sun.  Eye  small  and  open,  set  in  a  plaited 
basin.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  inserted  in  a  small 
cavity.  Flesh  breaking,  rather  dry,  but  sweet  and  perfumed. 

An  excellent  stewing  pear,  in  use  from  November  till 
January. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ROSES. 

tin  tliis  list  M.  means  “Macartney  G.  “  Gallica”— H.C.  “ Hybrid 
Chinese  H.B.  “Hybrid  Bourbon”— II.I*.  “  Hybrid  rerpetual  ”— 
B.  “Bourbon”— T.  “ Tea-scented ”— D.  “Damask”— N.  “Noisette.”] 

THIRTY  FIBST-RATE  HOSES  FOE  THE  GAJIDEN,  OB  FOE  EXHIBITION. 
Cristata,  or  Crested,  Prov.  Rose.  Pale  edges ;  beautiful  buds. 
Gloire  des  Mousseuses,  M.  Blush  ;  very  large  and  full. 

Boule  de  Nanteuil ,  G.  Crimson  purple;  centre  sometimes  fiery. 
Kean,  G.  Rich  velvety  purple ;  centre  scarlet. 

Charles  Lawson,  H.C.  Vivid  rose,  shaded  ;  large. 

Coup  d’llebe,  II.B.  Rich  deep  pink. 

Paid  Meant,  H.B.  Light  rosy  crimson. 
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Baronne  Prevost ,  II.P.  Pale  rose  ;  very  large. 

Caroline  de  Sansal,  H.P.  Clear  flesh  colour,  edges  blush ; 
very  large. 

Colonel  de  Rougemont ,  H.P.  Palo  rose,  shaded  with  carmine  ; 
very  large. 

Comte  de  Nanteuil,  H.P.  Bright  rose,  darker  edges. 

General  Jacqueminot ,  H.P.  Brilliant  red,  velvety  ;  large. 
Jules  Margottin,  H.P.  Bright  cherry  ;  large  and  lull. 

Lord  Raglan,  H.P.  Scarlet-crimson,  edges  violet-crimson. 
Madame  de  Cambaceres,  H.P.  Rosy  carmine ;  fine  form. 
Madame  Homage,  H.P.  Bright  rose ;  very  large. 

Madame  Knorr,  H.P.  Bright  rose,  edges  paler ;  large  and  fine. 
Madame  Masson,  H.P.  Reddish-crimson,  changing  to  violet, 
velvety. 

Madam  Rivers ,  H.P.  Clear  flesh  ;  fine  form. 

Madame  Vidot,  H.P.  Transparent  flesh,  shaded  with  rose. 
'Prince  Leon,  H.P.  Fine  bright  crimson. 

Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d' Angleterre,  H.P .  Bright  rose  ;  large 
and  fine. 

Triomphe  de  Paris,  H.P.  Dark  velvety-crimson. 

William  Griffiths,  H.P.  Pale  satin-like  rose. 

Souvenir  de  Malmaison ,  B.  Clear  flesh,  edges  blush ;  very 

large  and  full. 

Lamarque,  N.  Sulphur-yellow. 

Devoniensis,  T.  Pale  yellow,  superb  ;  very  large. 

Gloire  de  Dijon,  T.  Yellow,  shaded  with  salmon. 

Madame  Villermoz,  T.  White,  centre  salmon ;  large  and  full, 
Moiret,  T.,  pale  yellow,  shaded  with  fawn  and  rose. 

TWENTY- FOUR  GOOD  BOSES  IDE  THE  VICINITY  OF  TOWNS. 
Baronne  de  Wassenaer,  M.  Bright  red;  flowering  in  clusters. 
Reine  Blanche ,  M.  Pure  white  ;  large  and  full,  in  the  way  of 
Madam  Hardy. 

La  Ville  de  Bruxelles,  D.  Light  rose,  margin  blush. 

Madam  Hardy,  D.  White ;  beautiful,  large,  and  full. 
Madame  Sostmans,  D.  Creamy  white,  shaded  with  bull’. 
Colonel  Coombes ,  G.  Light  crimson,  shaded  with  purple ;  very 
large. 

Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  G.  Dark  rose,  margin  blush. 
Grandissima,  G.  Purplish-rose. 

Ohl,  G.  Dark  crimson  and  scarlet,  shaded. 

Belle  Marie,  H.C.  Superb  rose. 

Brennus,  H.C.  Deep  carmine;  large  and  full. 

Charles  Duval,  H.C.  Deep  pink  ;  beautiful. 

Chenedole,  H.C.  Light  vivid  crimson  ;  very  large. 

General  Jacqueminot ,  H.P.  .Brilliant  red,  velvety ;  large. 
Jules  Margottin,  H.P.  Bright  cherry. 

Leon  des  Combats ,  H.P.  Red  dish- violet,  often  shaded  with 
scarlet. 

Louis  Chair,  H.P.  Bright  red,  shaded  with  crimson. 

Madame  Martel,  H.P.  White,  suffused  with  rose. 

Mathurin  Regnier,  H.P.  Pale  rose. 

Pius  IX.,  H.P.  Crimson-purple. 

Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d' Angleterre,  H.P.  Bright  rose;  large 

and  fine. 

Triomphe  de  V Exposition,  H.P.  Reddish-crimson. 

Sir  J.  Paxton,  B.  Rose,  shaded  with  crimson. 

Aimee  Vibert,  N.  Pure  white. 

TWELVE  FIRST-RATE  BOSES  FOB  POTS. 

Blairii  1 Vo.  2,  H.C.  Blush  pink  ;  very  large. 

Charles  Lawson,  H.C.  Yivid  rose,  shaded ;  large. 

Chenedole,  H.C.  Light  vivid  crimson ;  very  large. 

Coup  d'llebe,  H.B.  Rich  deep  pink. 

Paul  Perraz,  H.B.  Beautiful  pale  rose  ;  very  large. 

Paul  Ricaut,  H.B.  Bright  rosy-crimson. 

Auguste  Mie,  H.P.  Light  pink  ;  large  and  full. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland,  JIB.  Pale  rose  ;  blooms  freely. 
General  Jacqueminot,  H.P.  Brilliant  red,  velvety  ;  large. 
Gcant  des  Batailles,  H.P.  Brilliant  crimson,  shaded  with 
purple. 

Louise  Odier,  H.P.  Fine  bright  rose. 

Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  T.  Salmon  and  rose,  shaded  ;  large. 

TWELVE  SUPEEIOE  BOSES  FOE  FOBCING. 

Anna  Alexieff,  H.P.  Pretty  rose  colour  ;  large. 

Cardinal  Patrizzi,  H.P.  Brilliant  red,  shaded. 

Geant  des  Batailles,  H.P.  Brilliant  crimson,  shaded  with 
purple. 

Lady  Stuart,  H.P,  Beautiful  flesh  colour ;  large. 


Leon  des  Combats,  H.P.  Reddish-violet,  often  shaded  with 
scarlet. 

Louise  Odier,  II.P.  Fine  bright  rose. 

Madame  Masson,  H.P.  Reddish-crimson,  changing  to  violet, 
velvety  ;  large. 

Souvenir  de  Leverson  Gower,  H.P.  Fine  dark  red,  changing 
to  ruby. 

Boughre,  T.  Deep  rosy  bronze. 

Madam  William,  J.  Rich  yellow;  large. 

Niphetos,  T.  Pale  lemon,  often  snowy  white. 

Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  T.  Salmon  and  rose,  shaded ;  large, 

TWELVE  SUPERIOR  CLIMBING  BOSES. 

Blairii  No.  2,  H.C.  Blush  pink ;  very  large. 

Frederic 1c  II.,  H.C.  Rich  crimson-purple. 

General  Jacqueminot,  H.C.  Purplish-crimson. 

Madame  Plantier,  H.C.  Pure  white;  free  bloomer. 

Vivid  (Paul’s),  H.C.  Rich  vivid  crimson  ;  very  showy. 
Splendens,  Ayr.  White,  edged  with  red ;  semi-double. 
Felicite  Perpetuelle,  Ev-  Creamy  white  ;  small  and  full. 
Alexandrine  Bachmeteff. \  H.P.  Fine  bright  red. 

Gloire  de  Rosamene,  H.P.  Brilliant  carmine ;  large  and  semi- 
double. 

Marquis  Balbiano,  B.  Rose,  tinged  with  silver. 

Sir  J.  Paxton,  B.  Rose,  shaded  with  crimson. 

La  Biche,  N.  White,  tinged  with  flesh. — W.  Paul,  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt, 


VARIETIES. 

Argol  is  a  crude  variety  of  cream  of  tartar  which  forms  a 
crust  in  the  interior  of  wine- vats  and  wine-bottles.  Originally 
it  exists  in  the  juice  of  the  Grape,  and  is  soluble  therein ;  but 
during  the  fermentation  of  the  juice,  and  as  it  passes  into  wine, 
much  alcohol  is  developed,  which,  remaining  in  the  fermenting 
liquor,  causes  the  precipitation  of  the  argol ;  the  latter  being  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  an  alcoholic  liquid.  Some  wines  when  they 
are  bottled  are  not  fully  ripe,  and  more  alcohol  being  thereafter 
developed,  a  further  precipitation  of  argol  takes  place  as  a  crust 
in  the  bottles,  and  hence  tlxe  meaning  of  the  term  crusted  port. 
Argol  is  generally  of  a  reddish  tinge,  obtained  from  the  colour  of 
the  Grapes,  but  sometimes  is  of  a  greyish-white  colour  when  it 
has  been  deposited  during  the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of 
colourless  Grapes.  The  red  or  ivhite  argol  is  denominated  in 
commerce  crude  tartar,  and  its  principal  uses  are  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid.  The  constituents 
of  argol  are  bitartrate  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar),  tartrate  of 
lime,  with  colouring  and  extractive  matters.  —  {Chambers' s 
Fncyclopcedia.) 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemones  a  Hundred  Years  ago. — I 
have  a  great  passion  for  old  books,  particularly  works  treating 
on  natural  history  and  travels.  One  of  the  most  difficult  duties 
I  am  ever  called  upon  to  perform  is  to  pass  a  bookstall  without 
stopping  to  see  if  any  rare  or  curious  book  is  exposed  for  sale. 
There  is  an  unpretending  shop  in  Frith  Street,  Soho,  and 
another  in  the  Strand,  well  known  to  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  these  subjects;  where  not  only  the  shop,  but  the  back-par¬ 
lour,  the  passages,  the  very  attics,  are  crowded  witb  books  on 
these  subjects  new  and  old.  These  places  are  a  very  paradise  for 
me.  One  of  my  last  acquisitions  was  an  English  translation 
(printed  in  London  in  1741),  of  a  French  work  published  some 
years  previously.  It  is  entitled,  “  A  Voyage  into  the  Levant, 
Perform’d  by  Command  of  the  late  French  King;  illustrated  with 
Full  Descriptions  and  curious  Copper-Plates  of  a  Great  Number 
of  Uncommon  Plants,  Animals,  &c.  by  M.  Tournefort,  Chief 
Botanist  to  the  late  French  King.”  A  page  from  it  will,  no 
doubt,  be  interesting  to  your  readers.  I  preserve  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  the  original.  He  says,  speaking  of  Cara  Mustapha  : 
— “This  Visier,  to  amuse  his  Master  Mahomet  IV.  who  ex¬ 
tremely  loved  Hunting,  Privacy,  and  Solitude,  insensibly 
inspired  him  with  a  Fancy  for  Flowers;  and  understanding  that 
the  Ranunculusses  were  what  he  was  most  pleas’d  with,  he 
wrote  to  all  the  Bashaws  throughout  the  Empire  to  send 
him  Roots  and  Seeds  of  the  very  finest  sorts  they  could  lay 
Hands  on.  The  Bashaws  of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Aleppo, 
Damascus  outdid  all  the  others  in  making  their  court  to 
him.  From  thence  came  those  admirable  Species  of  Ranun¬ 
culusses  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Gardens  of  Constantinople 
and  Paris.  The  Seeds  which  were  sent  to  the  Yisier,  and  those 
propagated  by  private  men,  produced  vast  varieties.  The  Am¬ 
bassadors  prided  themselves  in  sending  them  to  their  respective 
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masters ;  in  Europe  they  were  rectify’d  by  Culture.  M.  Malaval 
contributed  not  a  little  thereto  at  Marseilles;  he  furnished 
France  with  ’em,  and  France  all  foreign  Countries.  There  are 
Cantons  in  France  very  proper  for  the  multiplication  of  certain 
Flowers.  They  raise  in  Normandy  double  Jonquils,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Anemonies ;  the  Climate  of  Toulouze  is  extremely  agree¬ 
able  to  these  sorts  of  Flowers.  Now  I  am  on  the  Topick  of 
Anemonies,  there  goes  a  Story  of  a  certain  Lawyer,  to  "whom 
M.  Bachelier  had  refus’d  to  communicate  the  Seed  of  these 
fine  Anemonies;  which  when  lie  could  neither  obtain  for 
Friendship,  nor  Money,  nor  by  way  of  Truck,  a  Fancy  took  him 
to  go  and  visit  M.  Bachelier,  with  three  or  four  of  his  Friends 
who  were  in  the  Plot;  he  order’d  his  Lacquey,  who  bore  the 
Train  of  his  Gown,  to  let  it  drop  on  some  Pots  that  were  in 
such  an  Alley ;  in  these  Pots  were  the  Anemonies  he  wanted, 
and  their  Seed  was  ready  to  fall.  They  walk’d  a  good  while,  and 
talk’d  about  the  Times;  as  soon  as  they  were  come  to  the  very 
Spot  of  Ground,  a  merry  Gentleman  of  the  Company  began  a 
Story  which  engaged  the  whole  Attention  of  M.  Bachelier  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Lacquey,  who  was  no  Fool,  let  fall  his 
Master’s  Train ;  the  Anemony-seeds  having  a  downy  Coat, 
stuck  to  the  Gown,  which  the  Boy  soon  gather’d  up  again,  and 
the  Company  went  forward.  The  Virtuoso  took  leave  of  M. 
Bachelier,  and  went  his  ways  home,  where  he  carefully  pick’d 
off  the  Seeds  which  had  stuck  to  his  Robes  ;  he  sow’d  ’em  the 
same  Day,  and  they  produced  very  beautiful  Flowers.”  Joseph 
de  Tournefort  (after  whom  the  well-known  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  Tournefortia,  was  named)  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
botanists  of  his  day,  and  the  above  anecdote  shows  that  he  also 
possessed  a  strain  of  quiet  humour  in  his  disposition.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  work  called  “  Institutiones  Rei  Herbaria},”  in 
which  he  laid  down  the  groundwork  of  that  natural  arrangement 
of  plants  afterwards  worked  out  by  the  no  less  famous  Jussieu. 
Tournefort  died,  I  believe,  about  the  year  1718. — Iv. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Blooming  Anemones  and  Ranunculuses  in  June  (T V.  Grove).— To 
flower  Anemones  and  Ranunculuses  in  June  and  July,  first  prepare  the 
ground  now  by  throwing  out  the  soil  a  foot  o  t  fifteen  inches  deep,  and 
four  feet  wide.  Then  lay  at  the  bottom  a  layer  four  or  five  inches  thick  of 
good  rotten  manure ;  fill  in  the  soil  again,  leaving  it  as  rough  as  possible. 
The  soil  should  be  a  rather  strong  loam.  About  the  middle  of  March 
choose  a  dry  day,  and  fork  over  the  soil  of  the  bed,  and  draw  drills  two 
inches  deep  and  six  inches  apart.  Then  plant  the  Anemones  six  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  Ranunculuses  four  inches  apart.  Cover  them 
up  with  fresh  soil  from  the  compost-yard  and  press  it  down  with  a  rake, 
but  do  not  rake  the  surface  fine.  When  they  come  up  so  as  to  be  fairly 
visible,  tread  the  soil  between  the  rows  very  firm,  keep  all  weeds  down  ; 
and,  if  the  weather  prove  dry,  give  abundant  and  frequent  waterings. 
The  grand  object  is  to  obtain  a  free  growth  and  healthy  foliage  till  the 
flowers  are  fully  expanded.  In  hot,  sunny  days,  a  shade  with  light  canvass 
will  be  of  great  service.  We  must  warn  you,  however,  that  the  Ranun¬ 
culus  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  florists’  flowers  to  bloom  profusely. 

Pruning  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  Recently  Planted  [A.  B.).— 
Cut  back  the  shoots,  which  you  say  are  all  three  or  four  feet  long,  one- 
third  of  their  length. 

General  Index  [The  Glen). — We  are  anxious  to  meet  your  wishes  and 
to  publish  an  Index  of  our  first  twenty  volumes  for  general  convenience 
but  not  less  than  500  subscribers  at  3s.  each  would  enable  us  to  publish  one 
copious  and  satisfactory. 

Works  on  Entomology  (F.  II.  Appleby).—  Westwood’s  “  Introduction 
to  Entomology,”  and  Kirby  and  Spence’s  “Entomology,”  will  suit  you. 

,  v^rRI0U3i (7?-  2V".).— Italian  Rye  Grass  would  do  on  the  ground  intended 
fox  Mangold  Wurtzel  and  Carrots.  For  the  chance  of  their  bearing  in  the 
autumn  cut  down  the  Raspberries  now.  Cut  off  all  the  laterals  of  the 
Vines  close  to  the  main  bx'anches;  we  do  so  annually.  If  every  corre¬ 
spondent  sent  so  many  and  such  mixed  questions,  how  many  could  we 
answer  in  a  week  ?  No  one  should  send  more  than  one  or  two  questions 
the  same  week.  1 


Unhealthy  Orchard  (J.  Chinery). — The  roots  of  the  trees  haveprobably 
descended  into  the  gravel.  To  remedy  this,  open  a  wide  trench  near  each, 
remove  the  earth  from  beneath  it,  and  cut  away  the  descending  roots.  A 
mixture  of  manure  and  marl  forked,  not  spaded,  into  the  surface,  and  an 
application  of  liquid  manure  two  or  three  times  in  the  summer,  will  keep 
the  roots  near  the  surface.  Thin  the  branches  where  too  crowded,  re¬ 
move  those  decayed,  and  paint  over  all  with  lime  to  destroy  the  moss. 


Cerastium  tomentosum— Nierembergia  gracilis  (I?.  A.).— The  Ceras- 
tiums  were  considered  as  botanical  weeds,  like  the  now-far-famed 
Spergulas,  when  the  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary  was  published,  and 
such  were  not  admitted.  We  owe  the  Crystal  Palace  gardeners  the  Order 
of  the  Gardeners’  Garter  for  the  discovery  of  the  Cerastium  tomentosum 
for  a  front  edge  to  beds,  borders,  and  ribbons.  It  is  a  little,  white,  woollv- 
leaved  plant  with  small  white  flowers,  and  comes  from  cuttings  as  easily 
as  VV  illows  any  time  of  the  year  ;  old  plants  of  it  may  also  be  divided  into 
Rttie  bits  at  the  end  of  the  spring,  and  it  is  as  hardy  as  a  common  Daisy. 
The  Penlla  was  not  introduced  from  China  when  the  Cotta, je  Gardeners' 
™™°ryecame  0uti  Xt !s  an Unual  plant  with  rough,  black-purple  leaves, 
feeds  onty  The  seedlings  to  be  reared  like  the  little  blue 
Lobelias  in  March  and  April.  The  Nierembergia  gracilis  is  a  very  nice 
low-trailing  plant  with  light-lilac  flowers,  and  is  about  as  hffrdy  as  the 


Verbenas,  and  like  them  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  also  from  seed?. 
It  makes  a  very  gay  lasting  bed,  or  an  exceedingly  pretty  hang-down 
plant  in  a  box  outside  the  window;  and  we  highly  recommend  the  three 
kinds  to  your  special  notice,  care,  and  patronage,  with  the  fullest  con¬ 
fidence  that  you,  and  all  your  friends,  will  be  highly  pleased  with  them. 

Pots  for  Cuttings  [An  Amateur  from  Kent).—  You  would  greatly  oblige, 
and  many  others  would  do  the  same,  if  when  reference  is  made  to  a  pre¬ 
vious  answer  the  page  and  volume  be  stated.  We  make  it  a  point  to  do 
our  best  for  every  inquirer  ;  but  that  done,  other  occupations  prevent  us 
keeping  the  case  in  mind  any  longer ;  and  were  we  to  hunt  up  answers 
and  replies  to  find  what  was  said  before,  we  should  be  obliged  often  to 
postpone  a  reply  for  another  week,  or  perhaps  more.  With  every  wish  to 
oblige  each  inquirer,  we  think  it  right  frankly  to  state  that  our  corre¬ 
spondents  will  be  more  quickly  anil  better  served,  if  in  all  cases  of  re¬ 
ference  they  lessen  our  trouble  as  much  as  possible.  With  this  proviso  we 
would  say,  that  for  cuttings  in  general  nothing  is  better  than  four-inch, 
or  48-sized  pots;  small  cuttings  may  be  in  a  couple  of  rows  round, and  a 
vacancy  in  the  centre  for  dropping  water  on.  With  proper  drainage, 
however,  and  suitable  attention,  the  mere  size  of  the  pot  is  of  less  con¬ 
sequence,  and  48’s  are  mentioned  as  being  easily  managed. 

Root-pruning  Red  Currants  and  Gooseberries  (Idem). — They  may  be 
root-pruned  just  as  well  as  fruit  trees,  though  generally  a  heavy  crop  w  ill 
prevent  much  of  that  being  necessary.  Now,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
Gooseberries,  unless  the  young  wood  is  excessively  strong  we  would  let 
root-pruning  alone  for  this  year,  would  thin  out  the  young  shoots  if  very 
thick,  leave  them  the  full  length,  paint  them  with  a  paint  made  of  equal 
parts  clay,  cowdung,  soot,  and  lime,  to  keep  the  birds  from  the  buds  ;  and 
we  shall  be  disappointed  if  the  crop  of  fruit,  if  the  season  is  at  all  pro¬ 
pitious,  do  not  take  away  a  little  of  the  extra  luxuriance.  We  come  to 
this  conclusion  chiefly  because  your  Black  Currants  bore  well.  We 
expect  you  left  the  young  wood  chiefly  as  it  grew,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  had  shortened  the  Gooseberries  over  much.  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  were,  in  many  places,  a  scarce  crop  last  season,  owing  to  the 
frost  destroying  the  young  fruit;  and,  of  course,  there  being  little  fruit 
to  support,  the  wood  was  apt  to  be  stronger  than  is  usual.  Gooseberries 
bear  on  short  spurs,  but  never  better  than  on  well-ripened  young  wood 
left  nearly,  or  entirely,  its  full  length.  Currants  bear  mostly  on  shoit 
natural  spurs ;  but  they  will  also  bear  on  young  wood  not  over  strong, 
especially  if  the  points  were  nipped  out  in  July,  and  so  thinned  that  sun 
and  air  would  play  upon  them.  If  this  -were  not  done  you  must  depend 
chiefly  on  the  little  spurs  you  will  find  below  the  base  of  your  young 
shoots  for  fruit  next  season.  Now,  as  to  root-pruning,  if  these  young 
shoots  are  as  thick  as  your  little  finger,  you  may  root-prune  a  little,  and 
leave  the  shoots  fully  two  thirds  of  their  length.  The  check  to  growth 
will  cause  the  buds  along  the  shoots  to  cluster  into  little  spurs  for  a  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  If  the  young  shoots  are  not  much  stronger  than  a  good- 
sized  goose-quill,  we  would  merely  shorten  them  a  little,  and  not  root- 
prune  at  all. 

Protecting  Without  Glass — Small  Boxes  for  Vines  ( - ). — The  best 

protection  would  be  strong  calico  or  sheeting  on  rollers,  or  small-meslied 
woollen  netting  on  ditto— say  in  two  or  three  pieces,  to  pull  up  and  down 
at  pleasure  with  pulleys.  By  such  means  you  could  retard  as  well  as 
protect— a  matter  of  much  importance,  as  much  fruit  on  such  walls  is  in¬ 
jured,  because,  in  bright  sunny  weather  in  early  spring,  the  buds  are  ex¬ 
panded  when  there  has  not  been  heat  enough  to  excite  the  roots  into 
action.  _  The  boxes  thirty-three  inches  by  fifteen  inches,  and  fifteen  inches 
deep,  will  do  for  small  Vines  with  a  few  bunches  on  e'ach,  if  well  surfaced 
every  year  and  fed  by' rich  manure  waterings.  After  some  yTears,  however, 
it  would  benefit  them  to  repot  them  early  in  autumn  into  fresh  fibry 
material,  with  charcoal  and  bones  as  drainage,  and  the  roots  will  be  esta¬ 
blished  before  rest  time  in  winter.  You  are  quite  right  as  to  little  soil 
being  absolutely  required;  but  fresh  soil  is  always  an  advantage ;  and,  of 
course,  when  you  limit  the  range  of  the  roots,  you  must  feed  them  where 
they  are.  Fine  Grapes  will  not  be  obtained  from  Vines  living  on  air. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPER’S  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

December  13th.  Newport  (Monmouthshire).  Sec.,  Chas.  H.  Oliver, 
Commercial  Street,  Newport,  Monmouthshire.  Entries  close  Nov.  30th. 
December  2Sth  and  29th.  Sheffield  and  Hallamsiiire  (Fancy 
Pigeons).  Sec.,  Mr.  Inman  New,  Sheffield.  Entries  close  December  12th. 
December  28th  and  29th.  Poulton-le-Fylde.  Sec.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Butler. 
January  4th  and  5th,  1SG0.  Preston  and  North  Lancashire.  Sec., 
Henry  P .  Watson,  Old  Cock  Yard,  Preston.  Entries  close  December 
17th,  1859. 

January  7th,  1860.  Bradford.  (Single  Cock  Show.)  Secs.,  Mr.  Hardy, 
Prince  of  Wales  Inn,  Bowling  Old  Lane,  and  Mr.  E.  Blackbrough, 
Black  Bull  Inn,  Ive  Gate,  Bradford. 

January  llth,  I860.  Devizes  and  North  Wilts,  Sec.,  Geo.  Saunders 
Sainsburv,  ltoxvde,  Devizes.  Entries  close  December  24th. 

January  31st  and  February  1st  and  2nd.  Chesterfield  and  Scarsdale. 

Hon.  Secs.,  Mr.  J.  Charlesworth,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Wood,  jun. 

February  llth  to  15th,  1860.  Crystal  Palace  (Poultry  and  Pigeons). 
Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton.  Entries  close  Jan.  14th. 

N.B .—Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

By  dint  of  some  exertion  we  were  enabled  last  week  to  give 
our  readers  the  prize-list  of  this  great  Show.  We  now  give  the 
commendations  and  our  remarks  on  the  classes  and  salient  points. 
It  niay  he  truly  called  a  great  Show,  and  it  is  impossible  to  look 
at  it  without  being  carried  in  imagination  to  the  outset  of  the 
Society.  The  little  Show  of  pigs  and  poultry,  open  for  a  few 
hours  only,  has  grown,  in  the  unique  building  of  Bingley  Hall, 
into  proportions  that  have  rendered  necessary  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  pens  that  may  be  shown  by  one  exhibitor,  and  brings 
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annually  together  thousands  of  visitors  of  all  classes.  All  these 
facts  will  fail  to  give  any  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  Exhibi¬ 
tion  to  the  town  of  Birmingham.  Beds  are  scarcely  to  he  had ; 
hotels  are  overflowing ;  shops  are  crowded  with  customers ; 
exhibitions  of  all  kinds;  anomalous  animals,  ventriloquists,  cir¬ 
cuses — everything  that  will  attract  visitors  finds  a  harvest  during 
the  Show  week.  The  Exhibition,  then,  deserves  to  be  well  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  town ;  aud  we  were  glad  to  be  informed  it  was 
improving  in  this  respect.  More  may,  however,  be  done  before 
it  has  received  it3  deserts.  But  it  must  not  be  viewed  as  a  mere 
Show ;  nor  must  it  be  thought  its  object  is  accomplished  when  it 
has  brought  together  the  30,000  people  who  annually  visit  it. 
This  is  an  advantage  to  the  town  ;  but  far  more  important  and 
more  solid  benefits  accrue  to  the  agriculturist,  the  amateur  of 
poultry,  and  to  that  increasing  class — the  poultry  eater.  Before 
the  formation  of  this  and  similar  societies  a  fowl  was  a  fowl ;  and 
if  any  one  wished  to  begin  with  poultry,  he  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  what  breed  would  best  suit  his  soil  or  meet  his 
requirements.  This  difficulty  is  removed ;  every  man  can  suit 
his  fancy  and  his  run.  Another  great  advantage  to  purchasers 
is  the  adoption  of  new  classes  for  single  cocks,  and  for  two  hens 
or  pullets.  These  were  boons,  as,  previous  to  their  institution, 
many  who  wanted  a  single  bird  only  were  compelled  to  buy  a 
pen.  It  also  enables  many  to  exhibit  who  could  not  show  a. 
cock  and  three  pullets  or  hens.  The  greatest  stride  is,  however, 
made  in  the  improvement  in  the  different  breeds,  not  only  in 
weight  and  feather,  but  in  strength  of  constitution.  Years  ago 
roupy  birds  were  common,  and  pen  after  pen  was  empty,  bearing 
the  ominous  placard,  “  Birds  removed,  diseased.”  Such  is  now 
never  seen.  Again :  it  was  thought  some  were  naturally  roupy ; 
but,  thanks  to  the  knowledge  gained  through  shows  like  that  of 
which  we  treat,  it  has  been  found  the  roup  was  more  frequently 
caused  by  the  ignorance  or  mismanagement  of  the  owner  than  by 
the  weakness  of  the  birds.  Our  last  preliminary  remarks  will 
be  on  the  increase  of  size.  Those  who  have  not  given  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  have  no  idea  of  the  extra  amount  of  delicate 
food  now  produced  without  any  increase  of  expenditure  over  that 
which  formerly  fed  a  number  of  worthless  and  mongrel  birds. 

We  could  say  much  more  in  praise  of  this  great  Show ;  but  the 
unavoidable  length  of  our  comments  on  the  classes  compels  us 
to  recollect  our  limits. 

Few  persons  know  the  difficulty  of  selecting  a  cock  and  three 
hens  or  pullets  equal  to  competition.  Many  persons  fancy 
when  looking  at  a  yard  of  beautiful  fowls  that  all  are  alike  ;  but 
when  it  is  necessary  to  select  the  four  and  to  criticise  all  closely, 
then  it  is  found  that  the  pre-eminently  good  are  the  exceptions. 
This  remark  is  more  especially  true  of  the  classes  of  which  we  first 
treat  than  of  any  others — the  Dorkings.  Their  united  numbers 
were  218.  They  call  for  additional  prizes,  and  we  heard  they 
would  be  offered  next  year.  All  our  anticipations  as  to  weight 
were  this  year  exceeded  ;  several  hens  were  shown  that  weighed 
more  than  10  lbs.  each.  There  were  also  fewer  birds  with  gouty 
toes  than  usual.  Captain  Hornby’s  was  a  marvellous  pen  both 
for  weight  and  symmetry.  All  the  prize  birds  were  wonderful. 
The  Chickens  deserve  the  same  praise  ;  but  they  were  not  so  even 
as  the  adults.  It  can  be  easily  imagined  that  extraordinary  birds 
were  necessary  for  success,  and  even  some  of  the  prize  pens  had 
one  of  the  four  occupants  that  damaged  the  other  three.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  said  the  worst  would  have  been  an  easy 
whiner  a  few  years  ago.  Those  calling  for  especial  mention  would 
he  Mr.  Wakefield’s  first-prize  birds,  Mrs.  Hornby’s  hens,  and 
Mr.  Bromley’s  pullets.  The  latter  gentleman’s  birds  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful  in  colour. 

The  Silver  Gregs  held  their  own  in  open  competition.  There 
were  in  these  classes  forty-three  commendations. 

If  the  progress  lately  made  in  White  Dorkings  can  be  con¬ 
tinued  they  may  also  enter  into  open  competition.  They  were 
very  large,  and  also  brought  good  entries.  Mr.  Robinson  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutton,  together  with  Captain  Beardmore,  deserve 
separate  mention. 

Spanish  came  next.  Still  improving ;  no  drooping  cock’s 
combs ;  no  red-faced  hens  to  make  decisions  easy,  and  to  point 
out  prize  birds  at  a  glance.  There  were  107  pens.  There  may, 
perhaps,  be  less  alteration  in  these  birds  than  in  the  preceding 
classes  if  we  except  the  upright  cock’s  combs,  now  general ;  but 
still  there  is  an  improved  style  in  them  generally,  and  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  see  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  old  strains  maintain 
their  pre-eminence.  Miss  Rake  took  second  prize  in  tl'iree  classes — 
nfo  mean  exploit.  Mrs.  Hall  showed  a  remarkably  good  pen  of 
adults  ;  but  the  palm  for  pre-eminence  must  go  to  the  Chickens 


belonging  to  Messrs.  Teebay  and  Rake ;  they  were  beautiful,  and 
we  thought  the  young  cock  in  the  cup  pen  belonging  to  the  former 
gentleman  one  of  tbe  best  and  most  stylish  birds  we  ever  saw. 

In  Buff  Cochin-Chinas  Mr.  Tomlinson  seemed  disposed  to 
repeat  the  triumphs  of  last  season  ;  he  took  the  Silver  Cup,  but 
it  was  a  hard  run  with  Mr.  Stretch.  The  Rev.  G.  Gilbert  took 
first  for  Chickens.  We  were  much  pleased  with  these  classes, 
as  these  really  useful  birds  are  evidently  being  carefully  bred. 

Much  interest  is  now  excited  in  the  Grouse  and  Partridge 
classes,  from  the  fact  that  many  exhibitors  enter  into  sweepstakes 
which  are  decided  by  the  awards.  The  birds  shown  were  a 
great  improvement  on  last  year ;  and,  we  think,  for  size,  purity, 
and  symmetry,  Mr.  Stretch’s  nup  pen  is  one  of  the  best  we  ever 
saw.  With  increased  age  Mr.  P.  Cartwright’s  will,  probably, 
be  its  equal.  It  was  hard  to  give  only  high  commendations  to 
such  pens  as  those  sent  by  Mr.  Puncliard. 

The  White  Cochins  showed  less  improvement  than  any  of  the 
others. 

Brahma  Pootras  brought  the  best  display  they  have  ever  made, 
and  afforded  a  great  triumph  to  Mr.  Teebay,  who  took  three  out 
of  four  prizes.  Nine  high  commendations  were  well  deserved  in 
these  classes,  and  there  were  sixteen  pens  of  chickens  shown.  It 
is  only  fair  to  state  that  many  were  of  a  very  high  order. 

Polands  were  not  so  numerous  as  they  should  be  to  compete  for 
the  prizes  offered  for  them.  We  must,  however,  except  the  Black 
with  White  Crests ,  which  were  good  in  quality  and  numbers. 

The  Golden  and  Silver  were  also  excellent,  but  .not  sufficiently 
numerous.  Mrs.  Pettat  showed  beautiful  birds. 

If  we  except  Mr.  Worrall’s  pen,  the  old  Golden-pencilled 
Hamburghs  were  not  so  good  as  usual ;  but  the  Chickens  made 
amends.  They  were  a  beautiful  class,  containing  many  perfect 
specimens. 

We  also  thought  very  highly  of  the  Golden-spangled,  more 
especially  the  Chickens.  The  two  first-prize  pens  in  this  class 
were  unusually  meritorious. 

Strange  to  say,  we  have  no  praise  to  give  to  the  Silver-pencilled. 
They  were  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  the  breed. 

The  Silver-spangled  were  very  good,  especially  Miss  Dixon’s 
pen. 

The  Hamburgh  Hens  and  Pullets  of  any  breed  afforded  beauti¬ 
ful  classes.  In  both,  the  first  prizes  were  taken  by  Golden- 
pencilled,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  birds,  or 
the  perfect  condition  and  feather  in  which  they  were  shown. 

Game  fowls  -would  deserve  a  separate  report.  Two  hundred 
pens,  seventy-one  of  which  were  named  in  the  prize  list.  There 
were  so  many  really  perfect  birds  that  we  should  have  to  reprint 
half  the  awards  if  we  attempted  to  point  them  out.  We  thought 
the  most  remarkable  improvement  in  any  class  was  in  the  Duck- 
icings.  We  have  never  seen  these  beautiful  birds  in  such  feather 
for  many  years.  Messrs.  Woods,  Baker,  Dawson,  and  Archer 
must  have  separate  mention.  As  usual,  these  classes  were  re¬ 
markable  for  the  high  condition  of  the  birds  they  contained  ;  aud 
it  is  undeniable  that  they  seem  to  touch  a  sympathetic  chord  in 
every  one — all  admire  and  like  them.  In  this  breed,  the  class  for 
two  hens  and  pullets  was  a  beautiful  one.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  more  perfect  than  those  shown  by  Messrs. 
Swift  and  Moss,  which  took  the  two  first  prizes.  The  Brown¬ 
breasted  Beds  were  more  numerous  than  usual. 

Malays  were  better  and  in  stronger  force  than  we  have  ever 
seen  at  Birmingham.  The  birds  shown  by  Messrs.  Leighton 
and  Brook  leave  nothing  to  desire. 

The  Various  Class  brought  out  a  pen  of  our  old  acquaintances 
— the  Bakies  or  Dumpies.  They  deservedly  took  first  prize.  There 
were  also  some  pens  of  most  excellent  Black  Hamburghs ;  also, 
some  good  Sera'i-ta-ooks. 

Now  we  have  to  recommence  in  naming  the  several  classes  for 
Single  Cocks,  forming  in  themselves  a  great  exhibition. 

Sixty-eight  Dorkings.  Many  birds  of  great  merit  and  not  one 
bad  one.  Twenty-four  specially  noticed.  Dr.  Hewson,  Captain 
Hornby,  and  Mr.  Drewry  took  the  prizes,  but  many  of  the  others 
deserved  more  than  commendations.  The  prize  bird  was  claimed 
at  £15.  Here,  again,  we  may  notice  the  unvarying  good  con¬ 
dition  of  the  feet  of  these  birds.  No  swelled  toes  or  other  defects. 

The  Spanish  Cocks  deserve  equal  commendation.  They 
showed  thirty-one  pens,  and  it  was  hard  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  those  that  deserved  distinction.  They  were  numerous. 

The  Cochin-  China  Cocks  brought  an  array  of  goodly  names,  and 
birds  that  were  worthy  of  the  reputation  that  is  attached  to  them. 

The  Brahma  Pootra  prize-birds  were  beautiful  in  shape  and 
symmetry,  and  of  unusual  size. 
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The  Polish  call  for  no  particular  notice. 

The  Golden-pencilled  Hamburghs  formed  one  of  the  best  of 
this  division  of  the  Show,  and  perfect  birds  were  plentiful. 

We  may  say  the  same  of  the  Golden-spangled. 

The  Silver-pencilled  showed  some  good  specimens,  hut  we  can 
say  nothing  in  praise  of  the  Spangled. 

The  Game  were  perfect,  and  did  not  seem  to  feel  the  effect  of 
the  next  class,  which  was  the  Sweepstakes.  Everyone  seemed  to 
put  forth  his  strength,  and  to  do  all  that  was  possible  for  success. 
As  it  is  no  mean  triumph  to  conquer  here,  we  give  the  names  as 
they  come ;  convinced  that,  if  any  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  we 
'have  said  were  needed,  they  would  afford  it.  First,  the  Hon. 

1  W.  W.  Yernon.  Second,  Mr.  Joseph  Hindson.  Third,  Captain 
Hornby. 

The  Gold  and  Silver-laced  Bantams  were  better  than  we  have 
seen  them  of  late ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  real  Silver  we 
used  to  see.  They  were  like  milk,  now  they  are  cream. 

The  Blacks  and  Whites  were  good.  The  best  pen  in  these 
classes  avas  a  Black  one  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Worrall.  These  birds 
come  nearer  to  the  old  ones  that  used  to  be  shown,  inasmuch  as 
the  cock  has  sickle  feathers.  In  these  breeds  they  cannot  be  too 
long. 

The  Game  Bantams  were  between  fifty  and  sixty  in  number, 
and  were  very  beautiful. 

The  first-prize  pen  of  Duckivings  was  one  of  the  best  we  have 
ever  seen  since  the  institution  of  this  class.  Sixteen  pens  figure 
in  the  prize  list. 

We  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  Geese  than 
by  stating  the  weights.  White,  63  lbs.,  53  lbs.,  48  lbs. ;  Grey 
and  Mottled,  74  lbs.,  64  lbs.,  60  lbs.  Mr.  Fowler’s  pen  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  marvels  of  poultry  ;  and  too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  praise  of  that  belonging  to  Mrs.  Fergusson  Blair, 
which,  after  travelling  from  Perthshire,  could  compete  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  take  second  prize.  It  was  also  a  great 
exploit  for  Mr.  Price  to  show  three  white  birds  10  lbs.  heavier 
than  any  others. 

Twenty-eight  pens  of  Aylesburies,  all  good.  First  prize,  30  lbs.  ; 
second,  32  lbs.,  but  the  drake’s  bill  was  not  perfect ;  third, 
28  lbs.  Lots  of  birds  over  65  lbs.  each  were  obliged  to  put  up 
with  high  commendations. 

Thirty-six  pens  of  Bowens— -the  best  show  ever  seen  ;  and  best 
among  them  Mr.  Breavington’s  cup  pen,  weighing  27  lbs.  The 
second  and  third  weighed  26  lbs.  each.  In  this  class,  again,  ail 
were  shown  according  to  rule. 

In  the  next  the  requirements  of  Judges  have  been  attended  to ; 
and  the  Black  Bucks  were  little  larger  than  Widgeons.  They 
formed  the  best  class  ever  seen  of  this  beautiful  and  useful  variety. 

The  new  class  for  two  Ducks  of  any  kind  was  successful  and 
pleasing.  It  produced  Mandarins,  Penguins,  Brown  and  White 
Call,  Crested  Hoopbills,  and  others. 

The  Turkeys  close  the  list.  The  first-prize  birds,  68  lbs. ; 
second,  beautiful  Americans ;  third,  52  lbs.  Young  birds,  first, 
46  lbs. ;  second,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  we  ever  saw ;  and 
third,  45  lbs. 

Our  review  ends  here.  If  any  of  our  readers  should  think 
they  deserved  especial  mention  and  have  not  had  it,  we  can  only 
refer  them  to  the  length  of  our  report. 

We  have  the  pleasing  task  of  thanking  those  who  undertake 
and  manage  this  great  Exhibition  for  the  treat  they  annually 
afford  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  pursuit.  Those  who  enjoy 
the  sight,  and  admire  the  perfection  of  the  arrangements  which 
cause  everything  to  work  harmoniously,  have  little  idea  of  the 
labour  and  responsibility  they  entail.  While  the  management 
has  no  possibility  of  profit  it  has  all  the  risk  of  loss.  'While, 
then,  we  congratulate  them  on  their  success,  let  us  give  them  the 
only  guerdon  they  seek  in  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  their  efforts 
are  gratefully  appreciated  by  those  for  whom  they  are  made. 

Dorkings  (Coloured).— Highly  Commended,  Hon.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Vernon, 
Wolscley  Hall,  Rugeley;  C.  H.  Wakefield,  Malvern  Wells,  Worcester¬ 
shire  ;  G.  Chadwin,  Tollard  Royal,  Salisbury.  Hens. — Highly  Com¬ 
mended,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury;  the  Rev.  J. 
Hill,  the  Citadal,  Hawkstone,  Shrewsbury ;  H.  Beal,  Wexham,  Slough  ; 
J.  E.  Wilson,  Clifton  Cottage,  Claverley,  near  Bridgnorth  ;  R.  P.  Williams, 
38,  Dean  Street,  Dublin;  J.  Whittington,  Wootton  Wawerr,  Henley-in- 
Arden;  S.  Burn,  1,  East  Terrace,  Whitby,  Yorkshire.  Commended,  W.  W. 
Bartlam,  Henley-in-Arden.  Chickens.  —  Highly  Commended,  Lady  S. 
Desvoeux,  Drakelow  Hall,  Burton-upon-Trent ;  Mrs.  Bell,  Woodhouse 
Lees,  Canonbie,  near  Carlisle  ;  Mrs.  Cargey,  Sandon  Farm,  Stone,  Stafford¬ 
shire  ;  Miss  A.  Paterson,  Ivnowsley  Cottage,  Prescot ;  Hon.  W.  W. 
Vernon,  Wolsley  Hall,  Rugeley;  N.  F.  Blair,  Inchmartine,  Inchture, 
N.B. ;  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Helmsley,  near  York;  C.  Fisher,  Eaton  Stud 
House,  near  Chester ;  W.  Bromley,  Smithfield,  Birmingham.  Commended, 
Lady  E.  Stanhope,  Bretby  Hall,  near  Burton-upon-Trent ;  Hon.  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Vernon;  Mrs.  F.  Blair;  Mrs.  Bell;  Mrs.  Cargey;  Mrs.  Ilanbury,  Lea¬ 


mington,  Hastings,  Rugby;  Rev.  M.Amphlett,  Church  Lench  Rectorv 
Evesham;  Rev.  C.  R.  Pettat,  Aske  Rectory,  near  Basingstoke;  J  D 
Hewson,  Coton  Hill,  Stafford  ;  G.  Chadwin,  Tollard  Royal,  Salisbury  • 
W.  W.  Bartlam,  Ilenley-in-Arden ;  J.  Faulkner,  Bretby  Farm  near 
Burton-upon-Trent;  J.  Wells,  Drakelowe,  near  Burton-upon-Trent- 
.1.  C.  Adames,  Summer  Row,  Birmingham.  Pullets.— Highly  Commended’ 
Lady  S.  Desvceux ;  Mrs.  W.  Bromley,  Smithfield,  Birmingham-  R  w’ 
Vernon,  Wolsley  Hall,  Rugeley:  W.  Bromley.  Commended,  Mrs  Town¬ 
send,  Stretton-en-le-Field,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch ;  Miss  E.  Whittington 
Preston  Hill,  Ilenlcy-in-Arden  ;  Miss  H.  Whittington. 

Dorkings  (White).— nighly  Commended,  Mrs.  Peters,  Moseley  near 
Birmingham;  Miss  M.  Jackson,  Vale  House,  near  Garstang •  H  illsonn 
Burton-upon-Trent;  J.  Jennens,  the  Friary,  Hampstead,  Birmingham 
Chickens. — Highly  Commended,  Miss  M.  Jackson  ;  Rev.  H.  F  Hutton" 
Spridlington,  near  Lincoln;  J.  Robinson,  Vale  House,  near  Garstanr-’ 
Commended,  Mrs.  R.  Hawksley,  Southwell,  Nottinghamshire  ;  H.  Allsopp  • 
Capt.  J.  Beardmore,  Uplands,  near  Fareham,  Hampshire. 

Spanish.— Highly  Commended,  H.  Beal,  Wexham.  Slough.  Hens  — 
Highly  Commended,  Miss  M.  E.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury- 
J.  H.  Craigie,  the  Woodlands,  Chigwell  Rough,  Essex.  Commended 
A.  F.  Watkin,  Freedom  Cottage,  Walkley,  near  Sheffield.  Chickens  — 
Highly  Commended,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wriugton  near 
Bristol ;  J.  Ii.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury  ;  W.  R.  Bull  Newbo- 1 
Pagnel,  Buckinghamshire.  Commended,  J.  II.  Craigie  -  H  F  Wells 
Aldbro’  Hatch,  Ilford,  Essex;  W.  Moore,  Hanley  Casile,  Upton-upoiV- 
Severn;  R.  Wnght,  2,  Porter’s  Place,  Holloway,  London.  Pullets  — 
Highly  Commended,  J.  R.  Rodbard.  Commended,  Miss  M  Fowler  -’j 
Garlick,  Hvgeia  Street,  Everton,  Liverpool. 

Cochin-China  (Cinamon  and  Buff).—  Chickens.— Highly  Commended 
Miss  M.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury;  G.  Fell,  Warrington- 
Master  D.  V.  Allen,  Inchmartine,  Inchture,  N.B. ;  H.  Bates  Harborne 
Heath  Cottage,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  Commended,  Mrs.  II  Fookes 
Whitechurch,  Blandford,  Dorsetshire;  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove  West 
Tower,  Aughton,  Liverpool ;  Master  H.  W.  Tomlinson,  Balsall  Heath  Road 
Birmingham  ;  Master  E.  C.  Stretch,  Marsh  Lane,  Bootle,  Liverpool  •  n’ 
Loe,  39,  High  Street,  Winchester. 

Cochin-China  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).— Highly  Commended 
Mrs.  Cartwright,  Oswestry;  C.  Punehard,  Blunt’s  Hall,  near  Haverhill’ 
Suffolk.  Commended,  J.  Busst,  jun.,  Walsall.  Chickens  —Highly  Com  ’ 
mended,  C.  Punehard;  T.  Stretch,  Marsh  Lane,  Bootle,  Liverpool  Com 
mended,  Mrs.  Cartwright;  Miss  F.  M.  Musgrove,  West  Tower  Auehton" 
near  Liverpool;  T.  Bridges,  Bridge  Cottage,  Croydon,  Surrey.  °  ’ 

Cochin-China  (White).— Commended,  Mrs.  Titterton,  Glenfield  Elm,’. 
Norton,  near  Birmingham.  Chickens.— Commended,  W.  Dawson  Hunt™ 
Mirfield,  Yorkshire.  ’  n’  iloPton 

Brahma  Pootra.— Highly  Commended,  G.  Botham,  Vrexham  Court 
Slough.  Chickens. — Highly  Commended,  Miss  A.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm’ 
Aylesbury  ;  Miss  Harvey,  Burlington  Villa,  Sheffield  ;  G.  Botham  Wexham 
Court,  Slough  ;  W.  Harvey,  Bank  Street,  Sheffield ;  C.  H.  AdS,  Hummer 
Row,  Birmingham;  Master  D.  V.  Allen,  Inchmartine,  Inchture  NR 
Commended,  Mrs.  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  Preston,  Lancashire.  ’ 

Polish  (Black  with  White  Crests).— Highly  Commended  J  Dixon 
North  Park,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  CWc*m/-Commended  J  Dixon’ 
North  Park,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  ’  IJlxon> 

Hamburgh  (Golden-pencilled).-  Chickens.- Highly  Commended,  G 
Woodcock,  Hinckley  ;  F.  Hardy,  Prince  of  Wales  Inn,  Bowling  Old  Line 
Bradford,  Yorkshire ;  J.  Martin,  Mildenham  Mill,  Claines,  Worcester 
Commended,  J.  I, owe,  Whitmore  House,  near  Birmingham-  Messrs 
Carter  &  Valiant,  Ponlton-le-Fylde,  Lancashire;  -  Robbins  Aske Teai" 
Basingstoke  ;  J.  B.  Chune,  Lincoln  Hill  House,  Coalbrookdale.  ’ 

Hamburgh  (Golden-spangled).— Chickens.— Highly  Commended  Miss 
A  M.  Berwick,  Helmsley,  near  York;  W.  T.  CoxrSpondon  neai  Derby 

•  C^frYU?Pe,ri  uCal'  IT°lmfll;t!'’  Yorkshire.  Commended,  Mrs 
Horsfall,  Duffield  Bank  House,  near  Derby;  J.  B.  Chune,  Lincoln  Hi! 
House,  Coalbrookdale  ;  G.  Fell,  Warrington;  Messrs.  Parkinson  &  Law- 
renson,  Poulton-le-Fylde,  Lancashire. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-pencilled).—  Chickens.—  Highly  Commended  F 
Archer,  Malvern.  Commended,  Rev.  F.  B.  Pryor,  Bennington  Rectorv" 
Stevenage,  Hertfordshire  ;G.  Griffiths,  7,  St.  S^vithin  Streep Worctef 
D.  Harding,  Middlewich,  Cheshire. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-spangled).-  Chickens.-  Highly  Commended,  Mrs. 
Cargey,  Sandon  harm,  Stone,  Staffordshire;  Miss.  E.  A.  Crawford  Farns- 
field,  near  Southwell,  Nottinghamshire  ;  D.  Harding,  Middlewich  Cheshire- 
R.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  Preston,  Lancashire.  Commended  Miss  S  A ’ 
Harvey,  Burlington  Villa,  Sheffield ;  Miss  E.  Breavington  Bath  Road" 
Hounslow,  Middlesex;  Capt.  J.  Beardmore,  Uplands,  near  Fareham’ 
Hampshire.  ’ 

Hamburgh  Pullets  (any  variety).— Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Chadwin, 
Tollard  Royal,  Salisbury ;  Mrs.  Carter,  Upperthong,  near  Holmfirth 
Yorkshire;  I.  Davies,  Bull  Street,  Harborne,  near  Birmingham.  ’ 

Game  Fowl  (White and  Piles). — Highly  commended,  E.  Farmer,  Derbv. 
Commended,  C.  Hopkins,  Newton  Regis,  near  Tamworth.  Chickens  — 
Commended,  Col.  Blackburne,  Claremont  House,  Leamington  ; 
T.  Whitaker,  Melton  Mowbray,  Leicestershire.  Commended  Miss  A 
Paterson,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot;  Mrs.  J.M.  Baker,  Hall  End  Tarn- 
worth. 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— Highly  Commended,  the  Tlon. 
W-  W-  Vernon,  W’olsley  Hall,  Rugeley;  R.  Woods,  Osberton,  Worksop", 
h ottinghamsliii  e ;  l.  T.  Burman,  Lady  Lane,  Hockley  Heath,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham;  G.  W.  Moss,  the  Beach,  Aigburth,  near  Liverpool.  Chickens 
—Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  II.  Sewell,  Upton -upon-Severn,  W'orcestei- 
shire;  J.  M.  Baker,  Hall  End,  Tamworth  ;  Master  T.  C.  Baker,  Hall  End 
Tamworth;  R.  Woods,  Osberton,  Worksop,  Nottinghamshire;  Messrs.  W\ 
and  N.  Grimshaw,  Pendle  Forest,  Burnley,  Lancashire;  J.  T  Wilson" 
Redditch,  Worcestershire  ;  W.  Rogers,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk.  Commended! 
the  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon,  Wolsley  Hall,  Rugeley;  E.  Lister,  Cassia  Lodge 
near  Northwich;  T.  E  vinson,  Chesterfield;  T.  Whitaker,  Melton  Mowbray. 

wGuMu  (Biaeka  and  Brassy-winged,  except  Greys).-Highly  Commended, 
W .  Ballard,  Woodcote  Lodge,  Leamington  ;  J.  Harrison,  Edgbaston  Street. 
Birmingham,  Commended,  A.  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton, 
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Middlesex  ;  R.  Groves,  Inkford  Brook,  Alvecluu-ch,  Worcestershire. 
Chickens. — Highly  Commended,  R.  Greves. 

Game  (Duck-wings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues). — Highly  Commended, 
T.  Taylor,  Burleigh  Villa,  near  Wellington,  Shropshire.  Commended, 
G.  Robinson,  Thorpe  Hall,  Worksop,  Nottinghamshire;  F.  Jordan,  East- 
burn,  Driffield,  Yorkshire.  Chickens.— Commended,  Col.  W.  Blackburn, 
Claremont  House,  Leamington  ;  J.  Bradwell,  Southwell,  Nottinghamshire  ; 

F.  Hardy,  Prince  of  Wales  Inn,  Bowling  Old  Lane,  Bradford. 

Gamp.  II ens  (of  any  variety), — Highly  Commended,  Miss  E.  A.  Craw¬ 
ford,  Famsfield,  near  Southwell;  Master  T.  C.  Baker,  Hall  End,  Tarn- 
worth. 

Game  Fut.cets  (of  any  variety). — Highly  Commended,  Miss  M.  E. 
Carg-ey,  Sandon  Farm,  Stone,  Staffordshire  ,  E.  Lister,  Cassia  Lodge,  near 
North wieh,  Cheshire;  H.  Horton,  Sansome  Walk,  AVorcester.  Com¬ 
mended,  E.  Archer,  Malvern;  W.  liable,  Farnsfield,  near  Southwell,  Not¬ 
tingham. 

Malay. — Highly  Commended,  A.  G.  Brooke,  Cumberland  Street,  Wood- 
bridge,  Suffolk.  Commended,  C.  Ballance,  5,  Mount  Terrace,  Taunton; 
AV.  Manfield,  jun.,  Dorchester.  Chickens. — Highly  Commended,  J.  J.  Fox, 
Devizes  ;  J.  Rumsey,  182,  High  Street,  Shadwell,  London.  Commended, 
C.  Ballance. 

Any  other  Distinct  Breed. — First,  the  Hon.  Miss  de  Flahault,  Tully- 
allan  Castle,  Kincardine-on-Forth,  N.B.  First,  G.  McKenzie  Kettle, 
Dallicott  House,  near  Bridgnorth.  First,  S.  H.  Hyde,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne.  Second,  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mansfield  AVoodhouse,  Nottinghamshire. 
Second,  H.  M.  Hitchcock,  Dunchurch,  Warwickshire.  Second,  L.  Peters, 
Moseley,  near  Birmingham.  Second,  W.  Dawson,  Hopton  Mirfleld,  York¬ 
shire. 

CLASSES  EOR  SINGLE  COCKS. 

Dorking. — Highly  Commended,  Lady  Sophia  Desvoeux,  Drakelow  Hall, 
near  Burton-upon-Trent ;  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Bretby 
Hall,  Burton-upo.n-Trent :  the  Right,  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Hilt,  Hawkstone, 
Shropshire;  May.  Townsend,  Stretton-en-le-Field,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; 
II.  Allsop,  Burton-upon-Trent ;  .1.  Drewry,  Newton  Mount,  near  Burton- 
upon-Trent ;  AV.  Evans,  Hurst  House,  Prescot,  Lancashire  ;  W.  Seddon, 
Long  St.,  Prescot ;  A.  G.  Brooke,  Cumberland  Street,  AVoodbridge,  Suffolk  ; 
J.  AA'ells,  Drakelow,  near  Burton-upon-Trent.  Commended,  Miss  A.  Pater¬ 
son,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Preseot ;  Mrs.  Bell,  Woodhouselees,  Canonbie,  near 
Carlisle;  Miss  E.  Jackson,  Vale  House,  near  Garstang,  Lancashire  ;  the 
Rev.  M.  Amphlett,  Church  Lench  Rectory,  near  Evesham ;  J.  E.  Wilson, 
Clifton  Cottage,  Claverley,  near  Bridgnorth;  J.  Bell;  AV.  AV.  Bartlam, 
nenley-in- Arden  ;  J.  II.  Ivimy,  Hinnington,  Shiffnall,  Shropshire. 

Spanish. — Highly  Commended,  MBs  M.  L.  Rake,  Brandon  Hill,  Bristol ; 
J.  II.  Craigio,  The  Woodlands,  Chigwcdl  Rough,  Essex  ;  AV.  R.  Bull,  New¬ 
port  Pagnell,  Buckinghamshire  ;  T.  Robinson,  The  Gill,  Ulverstone  ;  AV. 
Moore,  Hanley  Castle,  Upton-upon-Sevevn  ;  R.  AVright,  2,  Porter’s  Place, 
Holloway,  London.  Commended,  Mrs.  Stow,  Bredon,  near  Tewkesbury. 

Cochin-China. — Highly  Commended,  The  Rev.  George  Gilbert,  Clnxton, 
near  Norwich  ;  E.  Shaw,’ Plas-Wilmot,  near  Oswestry ;  J.  AV.  Kelleway, 
Merston,  Isle  of  AVight.  Commended,  E.  Shaw ;  Master  J.  M.  Cattell, 
Moseley,  near  Birmingham  ;  II.  Tomlinson,  Balsali  Heath  Road,  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  Master  II.  AV.  Tomlinson. 

Brahma  Pootra. — Highly  Commended,  C.  Dain,  Southampton. 

Polish. — Commended,  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndliurst,  Hampshire. 

Hamuuegii  (Golden-pencilled). — Highly  Commended,  AV.  C.  AVorrall, 
Rice  House,  near  Liverpool ;  J.  Robinson,  A'ale  House,  near  .Garstang, 
Lancashire ;  T.  AArorthington,  Bladon  AVood,  near  Burton-upon-Trent. 
Commended,  Messrs.  Carter  &  Valiant,  Poulton-le-I’ylde,  Lancashire. 

Hamburgh  (Golden-spangled). —  Highly  Commended,  G.  II.  Churie, 
Lincoln  Hill  House,  Coalbrookdale.  Commended,  Mrs.  Horsfall,  Duffield 
Bank  House,  near  Derby. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-pencilled). — Highly  Commended,  T.  Kcable,  Rowdo- 
field  Farm,  Devizes  ;  G.  Griffiths,  7,  St.  Swithin  Street,  AVorcester. 

Game.— Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  It.  Swift,  Southwell.  Nottinghamshire  ; 

G.  ltohinson,  Thorpe  Hall,  \\rorksop ;  J.  Doncaster,  Ollcrton  Hall,  Not¬ 
tinghamshire  ;  II.  Lowe,  Comberford  Lodge,  near  Tamworth  ;  II.  Ilorton, 
Sansome  AValk,  Worcester.  Commended,  C.  L.  Haines,  Edgbaston,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Sweepstakes  for  Game  Cocks. — Highly  Commended,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Berwick,  Cronkhili,  near  Shrewsbury;  Captain  Ilornhy,  knowsley 
Cottage,  Prescot,  Lancashire  ;  J.  M.  Baker,  Hall  End,  Tamworth ;  the 
Hon.  W.  AV.  Vernon,  AVolsley  Hall,  Rugeley ;  E.  Archer,  Malvern ; 
J.  Camm,  Farnsfield,  near  Southwell,  Nottinghamshire;  It.  Swift,  South- 
well,  Nottinghamshire.  • 

Bantams  (Gold-laced). — Highly  Commended,  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson, 
North  Petherton,  near  Bridgwater  ;  T.  II.  D.  Bayly,  Ickwell  House,  near 
Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire.  Commended,  L.  Peters,  Moseley,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Bantams  (AVhite). — Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Cartwright,  Oswestry. 

Bantams  (Black).— Highly  Commended,  Master  J.  H.  Cattell,' Moseley, 
near  Birmingham.  Commended,  J.  Percivall,  Clent  A'illa,  near  Birming¬ 
ham. 

Bantams  (Game).— ATery  Highly  Commended,  R.  Swift,  Southwell,  Not¬ 
tinghamshire.  Highly  Commended,  Lady  Steele,  Mickleton  Manor  House, 
Gloucestershire;  Mrs.  R.  Swift,  Southwell,  Nottinghamshire;  Miss  E. 
Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  AVrington,  near  Bristol  ;  T.  T.  Parker,  Adling- 
ton  Hall,  Chorley,  Lancashire  ;  R.  E.  Ashton,  Limefield,  Bury,  Lancashire  ; 
AV.  Seddon,  Long  Street,  Prescot;  R.  Ilawksley,  jun.,  Southwell, Notting¬ 
hamshire;  II.  P.  AVatson,  Old  Cock  Yard,  Preston;  I.  Thornton,  High 
Street  Heckmondwike,  near  Leeds ;  AV.  Evans,  Hurst  House,  Prescot. 
Commended,  T.  T.  Parker. 

Geese  (AVhite).  —  Highly  Commended,  AV.  AVinterton,  AVolvey  A'illa, 
Hinckley. 

Geese  (Grey  and  Mottled).— Highly  Commended,  the  Hon.  G.  Howard, 
Charlton,  Malmesbury;  N.  F.  Blair,  Inchmartine,  Inehture  ;  J.  Smith, 
Ellenhall  Park  Farm,  Staffordshire  ;  AV.  Kershaw,  Hey  wood,  Manchester. 
Commended,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Drayton  Manor,  Tamworth. 

Ducks  (AVhite  Aylesbury).— Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Hart-  j 


well,  Aylesbury  ;  W.  G.  K,  Breavington,  Hounslow,  Middlesex  ;  Mrs.  Lin- 
gard,  Ilawkesley  Hall,  King’s  Norton,  near  Birmingham  ;  E.  Viggor,  Over, 
Cheshire.  Commended,  Master  J.  Burn,  l,East  Terrace,  Whitby,  York¬ 
shire;  J.  Price,  Londonderry,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

Ducks  (Rouen). — Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  C.  Browne,  Withington, 
near  Shrewsbury;  Miss  E.  BreavingLn,  Bath  Road,  Hounslow,  Middlesex  ; 
C.  Punchard,  Blunt’s  Hall,  Haverhill,  Suffolk;  F.  Jordan,  Eastbourne 
House,  Driffield,  Yorkshire,  Commended,  Mr.  C.  Browne  ;  AV.  K.  Brea- 
vington ;  AV.  Ballard,  Woodcote  Lodge,  Leamington;  Master  J.  K.  II. 
Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury;  C.  Hopkins,  Newton  Regis,  near 
Tamworth. 

Ducks  (Black  East  Indian).— Highly  Commended,  E.  Stansfield,  Manor 
Street,  Bradford.  Commended,  Aliss  S.  Perkins,  the  Cottage,  Sutton  Cold¬ 
field,  near  Birmingham;  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Pryor,  Bennington  Rectory, 
Stevenage,  Hertfordshire  ;  W.  Cooper,  Impsley  Farm,  Henley-in-Arden. 

Ducks  (any  other  variety).— Highly  Commended,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Berwick,  Cronkhili,  near  Shrewsbury;  E.  H.  France,  Ham  Hill  House, 
near  Worcester;  J.  Shackel,  Blenheim  House,  Small  Heath,  near  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  J.  Chessum,  Ickwell  House,  near  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire. 

Turkeys.— Highly  Commended,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Hill, 
Hawkstone,  Shrewsoury;  Miss  J.  Mil-ward,  Newton  St.  Loe,  Bath  ;  Miss 
A.  Fookes,  Whitechurcb,  Biandford.  JPoults.— Highly  Commended,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Colvile,  Lullington,  Burton-upon-Trent;  Mrs.  C.  Browne, 
Withington,  near  Shrewsbury;  Aliss  E.  A.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Ayles¬ 
bury;  Rev.  H.  G.Baily,  Swindon,  Wiltshire;  AV.  Dolby,  SystonHall,  near 
G  ,nrham,  Lincolnshire ;  J.  Smith,  Breeder  Hills,  Sedge’brooke,  Grant¬ 
ham.  Commended,  J.  Coxon,  Freeford  Farm,  Lichfield;  J.  Grinnell, 
Ellesborough,  Buckinghamshire. 

Judges  of  Poultry.— The  Rev.  Robert  Pulleine,  the  Rectory, 
Kirby  Wiske,  near  Thirsk  ;  George  James  Andrews,  Esq.,  Dor¬ 
chester  ;  Mr.  John  Daily,  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
London ;  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  near 
Birmingham ;  Mr.  Thomas  Challoner,  Whitwell,  Chesterfield. 


PIGEONS. 

In  the  classes  for  Pigeons  a  different  arrangement  has  been 
made  this  year  in  the  prizes,  which  have  been  increased  to  sums 
of  £2  and  £1  respectively,  an  addition  being  made  to  the 
entrance  money  to  cover  the  expenses.  This  change,  while  it 
has  not  affected  the  number  of  entries,  has  tended  to  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  quality  of  the  birds  exhibited.  The  Silver 
Plate  for  the  best  pens  of  Almond  Tumblers,  Carriers,  and 
Powters,  for  which  there  were  five  competitors,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  P.  Eden,  of  Salford,  for  three  very  fine  pens,  though  the  black 
beak  of  the  cock  in  the  pen  of  Powters  is  considered  a  blemish 
by  many  breeders.  The  measurements  of  the  Powters  are  : — 
Cock,  length  of  body,  19  inches  ;  length  of  leg,  6  J  inches.  The 
hen  measured  in  the  body  18f-  inches  ;  the  leg,  6f.  Eor  the 
Silver  Plate  for  the  best  three  pens  of  any  other  varieties  than 
Almond  Tumblers,  Carriers,  and  Powters,  there  were  six  entries ; 
the  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Maddeford,  of  Staines,  for  three 
fine  pens  of  Jacobins,  Barbs,  and  Fantails.  A  different  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  adopted  this  year  in  the  offering  of  this  prize, 
competitors  being  at  liberty  to  show  any  variety  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  three  above  mentioned ;  but  the  change  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  productive  of  so  great  an  improvement  either 
in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  birds  exhibited  as  might  have 
j  been  expected.  The  Carriers,  as  a  class,  were  about  the  best,  as  a 
whole,  that  have  ever  been  exhibited  in  Birmingham  ;  both  prizes 
and  commendations  were  awarded  to  black  birds.  Mr.  Eden,  of 
Salford,  took  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Crocker,  of  Plymouth,  the 
second.  Mr.  Siddons,  of  Aston,  has  one  pen  highly  commended, 
and  another  commended.  The  Almond  Tumblers  were  a  small 
class,  and  in  point  of  merit  were  rather  inferior.  We  have  seen 
far  better  specimens  than  the  first-prize  pen,  which  were  generally 
considered  too  large  and  coarse.  Miss  Carman,  of  Bradford, 
received  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Lingard  the  second. 
There  were  only  five  pens  of  Balds  ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  speci¬ 
mens,  it  would  appear  (o  be  extremely  difficult  to  breed  perfect 
birds  of  this  variety.  Mr.  Esquilant,  of  London,  carried  off  the 
first  prize ;  Mr.  Edge,  of  Aston,  the  second ;  and  Mr.  T.  H. 
Adkins,  of  the  Lightwoods,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Lingard  received  com¬ 
mendations.  Beards  and  Jacobins  were  rather  above  the  average 
— the  first  prize  for  the  former  being  awarded  to  a  good  pen  of 
blues,  the  property  of  Mr.  Millin,  of  Hotting  Hill ;  and  that  for 
Jacobins  to  Mr.  Maddeford  of  Staines,  for  a  very  good  pen.  The 
first  prize  for  Eantails  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bidpeth,  of  Iiusholme, 
near  Manchester,  for  a  pair  of  white,  of  excellent  carriage,  though 
rather  deficient  of  feather  in  the  tail ;  the  second  prize  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  Millin  for  a  pair  of  blacks.  There  were  two 
novelties  in  this  class— a  pair  of  yellow,  and  a  pair  of  white,  with 
turned  crowns,  which,  though  sadly  out  of  condition,  had  a 
wonderful  carriage.  It  is  most  probable  they  are  imported  birds. 
Trumpeters  show  a  very  decided  improvement  during  the  past 
few  years ;  birds  which  two  years  ago  would  have  been  certain 
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to  have  taken  a  prize  being  now  scarcely  noticed.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  a  pen  of  Mottled  Trumpeters,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Mewburn,  jun.  The  first  prize  for  Powters  or  Croppers 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cannan,  of  Bradford,  for  a  pair  of  blues  ;  and 
the  second  to  Mr.  Ridpeth,  for  a  pair  of  a  bad  mealy  colour, 
which,  are,  however,  large  in  size;  the  length  of  the  cock  in 
body  being  18 £  inches,  in  leg  6J  inches;  while  the  hen  is  18| 
inches  in  body,  and  6j  inches  in  leg.  Owls  were  a  very  good 
class,  the  first  prize  being  adjudged  to  Miss  E.  S.  Adkins,  of  the 
Lightwoods  ;  and  the  second  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Adkins.  Both  these 
pens,  we  believe,  were  exhibited  at  Worcester  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  were  unnoticed.  There  are  fifteen  entries  of  Nuns,  in  which 
class  Mr.  H.  Child,  jun.,  took  the  first  prize  with  a  very  good 
pair.  The  second- prize  pen  were  a  pair  of  yellow-headed  ones — a 
rather  unusual  occurrence.  In  Turbita,  Mr.  Maddeford  took 
the  first  prize  with  a  pair  of  yellow-shouldered  birds,  and  Mr. 
Baily,  jun.,  the  second,  with  a  pair  of  yellow,  a  self  colour  not 
much  admired,  breeders  giving  the  preference  to  mixed  colours. 
In  Archangels,  Mr.  Dickin,  of  the  Lozells,  received  the  first 
prize  and  a  high  commendation.  The  first-prize  pen  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  breeders,  the  best  in  colour,  preference  being 
given  to  the  dark  shade.  The  Barbs  are  an  excellent  clsss,  and 
have  much  improved  of  late  years.  We  believe  the  first-prize  pen 
to  be  the  same  birds  which  received  the  same  distinction  last  year, 
when  they  were  claimed  at  the  price  of  £10  10s.  The  second- 
prize  birds  were  yellow,  and  we  should  think  they  are  imported 
birds.  In  the  class  for  Runts,  we  believe  the  heaviest  pen  lost 
the  first  prize  in  consequence  of  a  defect  in  the  leg  of  one  of  the 
birds.  Miss  E.  S.  Adkins,  of  the  Lightwoods,  took  both  prizes 
for  Dragoons ;  the  first  with  a  pair  of  blue,  and  the  second  with 
white.  The  class  for  any  other  variety  included  the  usual  mis¬ 
cellaneous  collection,  the  entries  including  Magpies,  Silky  Laced, 
Erillbacks,  Spots,  Tumblers,  Antwerps,  Priests,  German  Letz, 
Swabians  and  Meeves. — ( Midland  Counties  Herald .) 

The  following  are  the  awards  of  the  Judges  :  — 


Silver  Plate  for  Almond  Tumblers,  Carrif.rs,  and  Powters.— P. 
Eden,  Cross  Lane,  Salford.  Very  Highly  Commended,  Miss  M.  Cannan, 
Adolphus  Street,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 


Silver  Plate  for  any  Variety  except  Almond  Tumblers,  Carriers, 
and  Pcwters. — E.  R.  Maddeford,  Staines,  Middlesex.  Commended,  G. 
Goore,  3,  Aigburth  Vale,  near  Liverpool ;  J.  Baily,  jun.,  113,  Mount  Street, 
London;  P.  H.  Jones,  High  Street,  Fulham,  London. 

Carriers.— First,  P.  Eden,  Cross  Lane,  Salford.  Second,  G.  Crocker, 
23,  Queen  Street,  Plymouth.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Siddons,  Aston, 
Birmingham.  Commended,  W.  Siddons. 

Almond  Tumblers.— First,  Miss  E.  Cannan,  Adolphus  Street,  Bradford, 
Yorkshire.  Second,  E.  A.  Lingard,  Hawkesley  Hall,  King’s  Norton,  near 
Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  Master  E.  Rake,  Brandon  Hill, 
Bristol. 


Balds.— First,  F.  Esquilant,  340,  Oxford  Street,  London.  Second,  J.  W. 
Edge,  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham.  Commended,  T.  JI.  Adkins,  the 
Lightwoods,  near  Birmingham  ;  E.  A.  Lingard,  Hawkesley  Hall,  King’s 
Norton,  near  Birmingham. 

Beards.— First,  S.  Millin,  8,  Silver  Street,  Notting  Hill,  London. 
Second,  Master  M.  Bake,  Brandon  Hill,  Bristol.  Highly  Commended, 
T.  T.  Parker,  Adlington  Hall,  Chorley,  Lancashire.  Commended,  J.  W 
Edge,  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham. 

Jacobins.— First,  E.  R.  Maddeford,  Staines,  Middlesex.  Second,  J. 
Tailby,  Hill  Street,  Birmingham.  Commended,  Master  J.  W.  Cannan, 
Acolplius  Street,  Bradford,  Yorkshire;  Master  M.  Rake,  Brandon  Hill, 

Hristnl 


T\r^vNToILS-', — ^1Ish  J-  Ridpeth,  Rusholme,  near  Manchester.  Second,  S. 
Malm,  8,  Silver  Street,  Notting  Hill,  London.  Commended,  Mrs.  T.  T. 
Parker,  Adlington  Hall,  Chorley,  Lancashire. 


Trumpeters —First  and  Second,  F.  Mewburn,  jun.,  Larchfield,  near 
Darlington  Highly  Commended,  P,  II.  Jones,  High  Street,  Fulham, 
London.  Commended,  Master  J.  W.  Cannan,  Adolphus  Street,  Bradford, 


Powters  or  Choppers— First,  Master  J.  W.  Cannan,  Adolphus  Street, 
Bradford  Vovkshire  Second,  T.  Ridpeth,  Rusholme,  near  Manchester! 
Veiy  IIigMy  Commended  H.  Child,  jun.,  Sherbourne  Road,  Birmingham. 
S1*1 hll ■  Commended,  J.  Tailby,  Hill  Street,  Birmingham.  Commended, 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Lingard,  Hawkesley  Hall,  King’s  Norton.  (A  very  good  class.! 

Mottled  TuMBLERS.-First  S.  Millin,  8,  Silver  Street,  Notting  Hill', 
Loudon.  Second,  Mrs.  E.  A  Lingard,  Hawkesley  Hall,  King’s  Norton. 
Highly  Commended,  I.  Esquilant,  34G,  Oxford  Street,  London. 

i^SS  EVS-  Adki?s>  t]le  Lightwoods,  near  Birmingham. 
Kent^*  Adkms‘  Commended,  H.  Morris,  Perry  Vale,  Forest  Hill, 


Nuns.  First,  H.  Child,  jun.,  Sherborne  Road,  Birmingham.  Second, 
J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham.  Commended,  Mrs.  T.  T 
Parker,  Adlington  Hall,  Chorley,  Lancashire ;  (Hen  three  feathers  de¬ 
ficient  in  flight)  Master  E.  Rake,  Brandon  Hill,  Bristol. 

T  TirK.®ITB1-r:1' L-  R.  Maddeford,  Staines,  Middlesex.  Second,  Mrs. 
J..  Baily,  113,  Mount  Street,  London.  Commended,  T.  H.  Adkins,  the 
Lightwoods,  near  Birmingham. 

u  an  gels  .—First,  R.  S.  Dickin,  Lozells,  near  Birmingham.  Second, 

R*  S^Kckin'  UU’’  kjarcdde  c’  ncar  Darlington.  Highly  Commended, 


Barbs.— First  and  Second,  Master  E.  Rake,  Brandon  Hill,  Bristol. 

Runts.— First  and  Second,  C.  Baker,  Pheasantry,  Beaufort  Street, 
Chelsea. 

Dragoons. — First  and  Second,  Miss  E.  S.  Adkins,  the  Lightwoods,  near 
Birmingham.  Commended,  W.  H.  Goore,  jun.,  3,  Aigburth  Yale,  near 
Liverpool. 

Any  other  New  or  Distinct  Variety.— First,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New 
Town,  Birmingham.  Second,  J.  Maehin,  Trentham,  Staffordshire.  Highly 
Commended,  Miss  E.  Cannan,  Adolphus  Street,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 
Commended,  T.  Burbidge,  Bristol  Road,  Edgbaston;  J.  Tailby,  Hill 
Street,  Birmingham. 

Judges  of  Pigeons. — Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  Lyndhurst  Road, 
Peckham,  London;  Mr.  T.  J.  Cottle,  Pulteney  Villa,  Chel¬ 
tenham. 

DEVIZES  and  NORTH  WILTS  POULTRY  SHOW. 

We  are  glad,  now  that  the  Wilts  Agricultural  Society  is 
defunct,  to  see  the  announcement  of  thi3  Exhibition.  Another 
year  we  would  suggest  a  better  classification  of  the  Polands  and 
Bantams  than  that  in  its  present  prize  list ;  but  we  are  glad  to 
see  separate  Sweepstakes  for  Single  Cocks  of  every  breed,  and 
the  prizes,  varying  from  £2  to  10s.,  are  sufficiently  liberal. 

Me  hope  the  following  excellent  rule  will  be  fully  carried  out, 
and  the  Secretary  informs  us  that  it  will  be  rigidly : — 

“  12.  The  Committee  hold  themselves  personally  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  the  prizes,  which  will  be  paid  to  those  attend¬ 
ing  the  Show  the  day  it  is  held  ;  to  others  the  cash  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  post  immediately  on  its  close.” 


GAME  AND  HAMBURGH  COCE  SHOW. 

STEEL  BANK,  SHEFFIELD. 

i  Thebe  were  some  very  good  Game  Cocks.  In  Hamburgh 
Cocks  (Gold  or  Silver-pencilled),  there  were  none  calling  for 
especial  mention.  There  was  a  very  good  Gold-spangled  bird, 
but  being  out  of  condition  he  only  took  second  place.  In  the 
class  for  Bed-cap  Cocks  there  were  some  very  meritorious  birds, 
the  prize  birds  being  perfect.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
awards  : — 


UAM1C  UOCKSi 


T  ^  xieuewen,  waiKiey,  near  Sheffield.  Second, 

J.  Martin,  Clames,  near  Worcester. 

Hamburgh  Cocks  (Gold  or  Silver-pencilled).— First,  C.  Hayes,  Walkley, 
near  Sheffield.  Second,  F.  Hardy,  Bradford.  •  i 

Hamburgh  Cocks  (Gold  or  Silver-spangled).— First,  C.  Hayes,  Walkley, 
near  Sheffield.  Second,  E.  Needham,  Ridgeway,  near  Sheffield. 

Red-cap  Cocks.— First,  J.  Battison,  Dee  Street,  Sheffield.  Second, 
B.  Oats,  Owlerton,  near  Sheffield. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Wragg,  both  of  Shef¬ 
field. 


Double  Eggs. — During  my  absence  from  Lome  in  the  month 
of  September  last,  one  of  my  hens  (crossed,  I  think,  between 
Dorking  and  Spanish)  laid  three  eggs  of  an  astonishing  size  and 
character ;  the  shell  of  each  egg  was  broken  or  cracked  in  the 
process  of  laying,  and  on  removing  this,  a  yolk  and  white  were 
found  as  usual,  and  in  the  centre  of  them  a  second  egg  of  the 
common  size,  with  yolk,  white,  and  shell  quite  perfect.  I  think 
such  an  instance  of  double  eggs  has  been  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  your  J ournal ;  but  as  I  never  had  one  occur  in  my  own  poultry- 
yard  before,  I  send  an  account  of  it  for  the  information  of  your 
readers.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  furnish  the  exact  weight  and 
dimensions  of  the  eggs,  but  as  only  the  shell  of  one  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  I  can  do  no  more  than  describe  them.  —  Sibeet-on-the- 
Wold,  Kent. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Birmingham  Pigeon  Show. — We  have  received  several  criticisms  on 
the  awards,  which  we  will  insert  next  week. 

Spanish  Fowls  (A.  II.  C.).— The  crooked  breast  of  the  hen  will  be  fatal 
to  her  as  a  bird  for  exhibition.  The  cock  stopping  in  his  crowing  and 
gaping,  has  the  gapes,  caused  by  the  irritation  of  small  worms  in’  the 
windpipe.  There  is  no  known  cure.  We  have  often  said  we  should  like  to 
know  the  result  of  a  little  sweet  oil  forced  down  the  windpipe  by  a  syringe. 

White  Spanish  (An  Old  Subscriber).— It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
White  Spanish  fowls  are  a  distinct  race  or  not.  We  are  disposed  to  doubt 
it,  because,  in  our  experience,  we  have  had  hens  moult  nearly  white  breed 
black  chickens,  and  return  to  their  original  colour  the  next  year.  Formerly 
when  this  breed  was  largely  imported  from  Holland,  we  used  to”  see  more 
of  them.  They  were  sent  in  regular  pens  of  cocks  and  hens,  perfectly 
white.  They  are  said  to  he  as  good  layers  as  the  others,  and  we  do  not 
see  why  they  should  not  be  so.  We  know  of  none  for  sale  at  present  •  but 
as  we  have  seen  them  at  shows,  we  have  no  doubt  an  advertisement  in  our 
columns  would  produce  some. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-two  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  4.5. 83  and  34.5°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  61°,  occurred  on  the  13th,  in  1312  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  7°, 
on  the  16th,  in  1853.  During  the  period  1 17  days  were  fine,  and  on  107  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  FOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

As  many  of  the  hard-wooded  plants  are  impatient  of 
fire  heat  and  a  confined  atmosphere,  it  is  advisable  to 
nse  no  more  artificial  heat  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  drying  effects  of  tiro  heat  must  he  counteracted  % 
a  supply  of  moisture,  the  moisture  becomes  condensed 
on  the  glass  and  falls  in  drips,  that  are  apt  to  spoil  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  to  injure  the  foliage  of  the 
plants.  The  best  correction  for  such  unfavourable  results, 
is  to  he  found  in  keeping  the  temperature  as  low  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  plants,  and  in  with¬ 
holding  moisture  as  much  as  possible  whenever  the  glass 
is  affected  by  frost.  See  that  the  young  stock  of  Helio¬ 
tropes,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Persian  Cyclamens,  aud  other 
such  flowers,  that  are  grown  especially  for  winter,  are 
accommodated  with  a  light,  airy  situation,  and  receive 
regular  attention  as  regards  watering.  Avoid  watering 
the  Pelargoniums  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  and 
keep  down  insects. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID-HOUSE. 

The  plants  in  the  stove  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible,  and  only  just  sufficient  water  given  to  keep  them 
from  flagging,  to  be  accompanied  with  a  moderately 
low  temperature ;  about  60°  by  day,  and  50°  by  night, 
the  object  being  to  prevent  them  from  growing  before 
the  spring  of  the  year.  Admit  air  when  it  can  he  done 
safely,  hut  do  not  expose  the  plants  to  cold,  frosty  winds 
at  any  time.  As  our  collections  of  Orchids  arc  from 
countries  with  different  seasons  of  growth,  and  various 
kinds  of  temperature  and  climate,  it  is  difficult  to  cul¬ 
tivate  in  one  house  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  them  so 
satisfactorily  as  where  there  are  two  divisions,  the  one 
commanding  a  higher  temperature,  with  more  moisture, 
than  the  other.  Where  there  is  no  such  division,  ad¬ 
vantage  may  be  taken  of  a  forcing  pit,  or  other  such 
house,  to  which  any  of  them  now  in  a  growing  state  may 
be  removed,  and  thus  their  growth  may  be  promoted 
without  injury  to  the  general  collection.  For  the  general 
collection  a  drier  atmosphere  and  lower  temperature  are 
now  desirable,  as  no  plants  are  more  benefited  by  a  season 
of  rest  than  Orchids. 

FORCING-HOUSES. 

All  Vines,  Peaches,  and  Eigs  in  Pots,  or  Tubs,  to  be 
secured  from  frost  and  wet.  A  fermenting  body  in  a  forcing 
vinery  is  an  excellent  plunging  medium  for  such  of  these 
as  are  wanted  very  early.  Keep  up  a  succession  of  As¬ 
paragus,  French  Beans,  Rhubarb,  Sea-kale,  &c.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  demand. 

Cucumbers. — Thin  out  the  fruit  occasionally,  more 
especially  if  too  many  appear  at  one  time.  If  any  plants 
had  been  hearing  some  time,  and  now  appear  nearly 
exhausted,  they  may  be  rallied  into  vigour  again  by  a 
judicious  pruning  and  thinning,  and  by  the  application 
of  a  top  dressing  of  leaf  mould  or  other  such  rich,  light 
soil,  aud  of  liquid  manure  occasionally. 

No.  585.— Vol.  XXIII.  No.  11. 


Peaches. — A  moist  heat,  arising  from  dung  or  leaves 
is  as  beneficial  to  Peach  trees  as  to  Vines  before  they 
break,  but  as  it  can  but  rarely  be  made  use  of,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  interior, 
moisture  must  be  supplied  by  other  means,  such  as 
syriuging  and  sprinkling  the  flues,  or  pipes,  when  warm. 
A  few  trees,  in  pots,  are  useful  for  early  forcing,  as  they 
can  he  easily  plunged  in  a  pit  or  any  other  convenient 
place  where  a  mild  regular  bottom  heat  can  he  supplied. 
The  trees  for  this  purpose  must  have  been  grown  and 
established  for  some  time  in  pots.  The  advertising 
columns  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  give  information 
where  they  are  to  be  procured. 

Pines.— A  regular  heat,  both  bottom  and  atmospheric, 
to  be  kept  up  to  carry  the  general  stock  of  fruiting  plants 
safely  through  the  winter.  A  high  and  close  temperature 
to  be  avoided  in  the  management  of  the  succession  plants. 

Strawberries. — If  ripe  fruit  is  wanted  very  early,  some 
of  the  strongest  plants,  if  treated  as  advised,  should  now 
he  selected,  and  placed  iu  a  pit  where  they  can  get  a 
gentle  bottom  heat,  or  on  the  back  or  front  shelf  of  a 
vinery  or  Peach-house,  just  started  for  forcing,  to  be 
placed  near  the  glass  with  a  free  admission  of  air  on  fine 
days. 

Vines. — It  is  advisable,  when  beginning  to  force, to  com¬ 
mence  w  ith  a  low  temperature — say,  55°  by  day  and  50° 
by  night,  to  be  increased  5°  more  until  they  break,  when 
it  may  be  raised  to  60°  at  night,  and  65°  in  the  day,  or 
thereabouts,  allowing  a  rise  of  a  few  degrees  by  sun  heat. 
The  Vines  to  be  syringed  evening  and  morning  until  they 
break,  and  the  walls  and  floor  kept  damp.  If  the  stems 
of  the  Vines  are  near  the  flues,  or  pipes,  wrrap  moss  over 
that  part,  and  keep  it  constantly  moist.  The  Vines  in 
the  late  houses  to  he  pruned,' the  loose  hark  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  scale,  if  visible,  to  be  banished  by  an 
application  of  the  Gishurst  Compound,  or  by  the  more 
ancient  composition  of  sulphur,  soft  soap,  and  tobacco 
water.  Where  the  fruit  is  ripe,  a  little  lire  heat  will  be 
necessary  iu  frosty  weather  to  prevent  the  vapour  that 
adheres  to  -the  glass  on  the  inside  from  being  frozen,  for 
the  moisture  on  thawing  is  apt  to  drop  upon  the  hunches 
causing  injury  to  the  bloom,  aud  decay  to  the  berries. 

William  Keane. 


HOW  THINGS  ARE  GOING  ON  AT  THE 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

AND  COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Although  the  “Monthly  Proceedings,”  or  journal  of 
the  Society,  has  been  issued  since  the  resolution  on  that 
subject  was  passed  at  the  last  annual  gathering,  Fellows 
of  the  Society  away  from  London  seem  as  much  off  the 
scent  as  ever  as  to  the  very  “Proceedings  ”  of  the  Society. 
One  cannot  face  any  two  or  more  of  the  body  at  kirk  or 
market  without  a  whole  budget  of  questions  and  surmis- 
ings,  wdiich  are  sure  to  end  in  this  way, — “  Can’t  you  run 
up,  and  let  us  know  all  about  it  F” 

Well,  at  last  I  did  run  up,  and  do  know  all  about  it. 
But  without  making  a  clean  breast  of  it,  I  must  say  that 
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on  tlie  other  side  of  that  line,  it  will  be  no  more  “  than 
wliat  might  have  been  expected  from  the  first.”  Chiswick 
Garden  is  to  be  kept  on — the  great  experiment  of  proving 
the  Grapes  at  last  is,  therefore,  not  yet  hopeless.  A  good 
deal  has  been  done,  both  at  Chiswick  and  at  Kensington 
Gore,  in  the  way  of  preparing  trees  and  shrubs  for  re¬ 
moval.  Mr.  Nesfield  is  to  draw  the  plans  for  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  grounds  at  Kensington  Gore  ;  and  if  he  be 
not  more  successful  in  the  arrangement  of  flower-beds 
there  than  he  was  in  the  terrace  garden  at  Kew,  the  new 
Horticultural  will  be  out  of  the  style  and  fashion  as  much 
as  the  old  lady  ever  was  down  at  Chiswick— with  this 
bite  to  the  bargain,  that  the  Doctor  will  not  be  in  for  it 
this  time.  Mr.  Kyles,  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  will 
follow,  and  make  good  the  plans  of  a  less  able  flower 
gardener  at  any  rate. 

When  the  Society  first  came  to  the  dogs  in  1880,  it  was 
said  and  believed  on  all  hands  that,  “  whatever  may  be 
said  in  palliation  of  Mr.  Sabine’s  conduct,  [he  was 
secretary,]  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  this — that  he 
is  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  Society. 
He  it  is,  and  he  alone,  who,  by  a  system  of  concealment 
and  monopoly  of  power,  has  brought  the  Society  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.” 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  is  obvious  enough. 
Let  no  one  have  a  monopoly  of  power  again,  and  no  set  of 
Councilmen  a  secret  monopoly.  But  the  present  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  is  radically  wrong,  and  rather  encou¬ 
rages  a  spirit  of  monopoly— in  the  Council,  at  least,  having 
the  power  of  electing  themselves.  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it, 
but  I  shall  put  it  on  record  that,  with  this  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  Koyal  Com¬ 
missioners— the  present  ground-landlords  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society — will,  or  may,  ultimately  monopolise  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  Horticultural  itself.  But 
whether  that  will  turn  out  for  better  or  for  worse  for  the 
interests  of  gardening  no  one  can  tell. 

They  (the  Council)  seem  now  to  be  going  on  remark¬ 
ably  well.  They  are  not  so  imperious  as  not  to  take  a 
leaf  out  of  abler  hands  than  their  own.  I  have  told 
already  how  their  fruit  shows  were  supported  by  the 
pillars  of  the  British  Bornological  Society.  I  also  went 
to  see  myself:  and  running  down  hill  before  that 
spirited  body  at  or  about  Hanover  Square  in  the  matter 
of  out-door  Grapes,  and  being  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Horticultural  the  other  day  promiscuously,  I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  sit  down  with  the  Fruit  Judges  in  full  com¬ 
mittee,  and  to  help  them  in  giving  their  awards.  I  was 
both  amused  and  very  much  pleased  to  find  the  whole 
proceeding  was  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  old  Society 
considered  the  best  way  of  teaching  pomology,  and  just 
after  the  very  model  I  had  seen  with  the  British  Borno¬ 
logical  at  the  Hanover  Square  Booms. 

.  1  am  satisfied  nothing  was  ever  done  better  in  my 
time  than  the  judging  of  the  fruit  is  now  done  by 
the  new  Horticultural.  A  dozen  or  more  sat  round 
the  table,  with  a  Chairman,  Bresident,  clerk  of  the 
course,  and  press-reporter.  All  the  fruit  having  been 
previously  arranged  for  competition  under  so  many 
headings  and  letters,  the  Chairman  called  for  such  and 
such  kinds  of  fruit  as  they  stood  on  the  list  of  the  clerk 
of  the  course,  beginning  with  those  for  which  prizes  were 
specially  offered,  and  ending  with  odds  and  ends,  and 
duplicates.  From  1830  and  onwards,  for  some  years,  I 
conducted  an  experimental  fruit  garden  in  Hereford¬ 
shire,  where  some  of  the  best  judges  of  fruit  then  in  the 
land  used  to  dine  and  meet  for  the  purpose  of  judging 
new  fruits  and  comparing  old  kinds ;  but  two  only  of 
their  number  are  known  in  pomology — Mr.  Knight,  of 
Downton  Castle,  and  Mr.  Williams,  of  Bitmaston.  No 
fruit  in  the  garden  was  exempt  from  strict  criticism  ;  and 
when  more  than  one  kind  of  fruit  was  tasted  at  one 
sitting,  as  Bine  Apples  and  Grapes,  or  Bears  and  Melons, 


••  A  ..nUo  r.rul  Nuts,  or  Gooseberries,  it  was  considered 
i.l.hj  io  tut-  isi-ue  ol  a  juc-t  verdict  to  swallow  a  giass 
of  sour  cider  between  tasting  the  two  kinds  of  fruit,  to 
wash  off  the  flavour  of  one  kind  from  the  palate  for  fear 
it  should  prejudice  that  of  the  next  on  the  list. 

When  two  particular  fruits  were  equal  in  the  balance, 
so  that  one  could  hardly  say  which  was  the  better  of  the 
two,  the  decision  was  left  open  till  next  morning,  till  they 
were  tried  on  an  empty  stomach  ;  and  the  i.e  phis  opinion 
of  those  eminent  men  on  the  judgment  of  fruit  in  summer 
was,  that  it  should  be  gathered  in  the  cool  of  the  CArening, 
after  the  sun  was  off  it,  and  before  the  dew  came  on,  and 
be  kept  in  the  fruit-room  that  night,  to  be  fasted  the  first 
thing  before  breakfast— the  hour  at  which  the  palate,  they 
said,  was  most  sensitive  and  most  to  be  relied  on  of  the 
twenty-four. 

In  practice  I  had  also  known,  long  since,  that  the 
luxuries  of  the  table  often  interfere  with  a  reliable  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  merits  of  dessert :  I  therefore  excused  my¬ 
self  at  that  meeting  from  entering  on  the  merits  of  some 
of  our  best  dessert  Apples  immediately  after  settling 
those  about  the  best  dessert  Bears  of  the  season.  And 
I  would  put  it  fairly  to  the  judgment  of  the  Council  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  whether  they  think  it  just  and 
reasonable,  for  the  interest  of  their  friends  and  exhibitors, 
to  expect  infallibility  from  their  Fruit  Committee  in  the 
absence  of  some  such  precaution  as  tlie  Herefordshire 
Judges  thought  indispensable  in  tbeir  private  capacitjr. 

The  room  was  well  stocked  with  fine-looking  fruit,  par¬ 
ticularly  Apples  and  Bears  ;  but  the  influence  of  the  last 
season  was  vei’y  apparent  in  the  flesh  and  flavour  of  every 
description  of  fruit.  No  description  of  out-door  fruit  is 
up  to  the  average  mark  after  that  hot,  burning  summer, 
except  in  the  outward  appearance  ;  but  the  samples  were 
generally  very  fine-looking,  and  some  of  the  Bears  par¬ 
ticularly  so.  Their  weight  and  sizes  were  also  remark¬ 
able  for  such  a  season.  The  TJvedale  s  St.  Germains  were 
over  3  lbs.  each,  fi’omthe  county  of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland; 
and  2  lbs.  6ozs.  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Elgin,  in 
Morayshire,  beyond  the  Grampians.  The  former  were 
from  Sir  George  Hodson,  Bart.,  Hollybrook  Bray,  county 
Wicklow,  and  the  other  from  Sir  J.  Archibald  Dunbar, 
Bart,  Duffus  House,  near  Elgin,  or  by  Elgin,  as  they  say 
in  the  north  ;  but  we  shall  have  them  all  in  the  detailed 
reports  of  that  meeting. 

The  Judges  were  the  best  in  the  land,  consisting  of 
private  gentlemen,  nurserymen,  and  private  gardeners ; 
the  merits  and  histories  of  each  kind  were  discussed  as 
they  passed  under  review ;  the  peculiarities  of  soil, 
climate,  situation,  and  aspect,  were  provided  in  the  filled- 
up  papers  by  the  exhibitors,  and  elicited  a  sound  practical 
discussion;  and  the  final  judgment  was  by  a  show  of 
hands — the  majority,  as  usual,  carrying  the  prizes.  The 
whole  arrangement  was  so  much  on  the  new  model  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  British  Bornological  Society,  that  I  could 
see  no  reason  now  why  they  and  the  Horticultural  should 
not  put  up  their  horses  at  the  same  inn,  and  go  in  for  an 
amalgamation  to  the  sure  and  certain  advantage  of  both 
parties,  and  of  the  public  at  large.  The  battle  is  already 
fought  and  won,  the  victory  is  on  the  side  of  the  public, 
and  I  would  dine  with  the  Doctor  himself  to-morrow. 
Yes,  I  would  even  now  drink  wine  with  those  very  foolish 
men  on  the  Council  who  sold  our  library ;  and  would, 
in  good  will  and  charity,  absolve  them  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  that  part  of  their  self-imposed  task,  and 
immediately  constitute  another  order  of  minds,  to  beg 
the  world  over  for  another  such  a  library  for  the  new 
blood  and  bone  at  Kensington  Gore. 

Without  a  thorough  good  library  there,  what  will  all 
the  thousands  and  the  plans  turn  out  better  than  royal 
tea-gardens  after  all  ?  or  what  instruction  better,  or  more 
suitable,  than  the  elementary  knowledge  for  cutting  ham- 
sandwiches  ?  A  library  we  must  have  ;  but  first  see  how 
many  and  Avhat  books  we  can  collect  together  by  the  good¬ 
will  and  donations  of  the  Fellows.  I  shall  give  twenty 
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or  thirty  volumes  from  my  shelves  ;  and  if  the  plan  be 
taken  up  in  the  right  spirit,  I  would  set  the  example  by 
bequeathing  all  my  gardening  books  at  my  death  to  the 
library  at  Kensington  Gore.  I  have  been  in  earnest  all 
along  about  the  library,  and  I  could  tell  and  explain  why 
so  few  have  consulted  the  old  one  since  1830.  But  at 
Kensington  Gore  we  shall  have  rooms  entirely  devoted  to 
books  and  study — not  the  working-office  of  the  Society 
and  Secretary’s  sitting-room,  as  in  Regent  Street ;  and 
after  all  this  grub  and  caterpillar  state,  we  shall  all  meet 
there  as  soft  as  moths  and  as  gay  as  butterflies. 

One  could  hardly  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Covent 
Garden  Market  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  not  call 
in  and  see  how  things  go  there.  AVell,  it  pulls  down 
one’s  feathers  to  see  so  much  improvement  in  the 
forcing  department  of  flowers  year  by  year,  for  this  year 
in  particular ;  for  they  have  had  the  early  Tulips,  the 
single  and  double  Van  Thol,  in  small  48-pot3,  and  five 
or  six  in  each  pot,  every  one  of  which  is  as  regularly 
and  as  timely  bloomed  as  the  rest,  and  all  out  by  the  first 
day  in  December,  instead  of  on  Christmas  or  New  Year’s 
Day,  as  of  old ;  white  old  Cyclamen  Persicums  by  the 
dozens  in  full  bloom ;  single  Chinese  Primroses,  as  large 
and  as  high-coloured  as  were  ever  seen  in  Bath  or  Ipswich 
in  their  palmy  days,  and  a  much  greater  sight  for  all 
country  gardeners.  Just  answer  this  question  to  your 
own  conscience,  if  you  were  ever  initiated  to  the  free¬ 
masonry  of  gardening,  as  I  was,  against  my  will.  Did 
you  believe  in  the  art  of  growing  the  free  Poinsettia 
pulcherrima  like  the  single  truss  dwarf-flowered  Hy¬ 
drangeas  of  the  present  age — that  is,  to  have  it  in  bloom, 
at  this  season  in  48-sized  pots,  and  from  four  to  six 
inches  high,  the  leaves  all  green,  and  down  to  the  tops  of 
the  pots,  and  the  heads  of  bloom  as  large  and  as  brilliant 
as  you  had  seen  them  on  seven-feet  stems  ?  I  counted  a 
score  of  such  plants  in  that  very  condition  on  one  stall  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  that  day  ;  but,  whether  they  were 
from  France  or  from  Isleworth,  they  were  a  lesson  not 
to  be  forgotten. 

Just  suppose  a  ribbon-line  of  Flower  of  the  Pay ,  ten 
inches  high,  in  midwinter,  and  three  hundred  feet  long, 
at  Kensington  Gore,  and  two  lines  of  this  Poinsettia  in 
front  of  it.  The  one  to  be  of  plants  eight  inches  high, 
and  the  other  six  inches  in  height — the  two  making 
one  band  a  foot  wide  of  the  brightest  crimson  you  ever 
saw,  and  would  they  not  be  worth  the  journey  up  to  see 
them  too?  The  next  question  is,  But  who  could  make 
them?  and  the  next,  How  did  he  manage  the  dwarfing 
process?  Then  a  discussion  on  those  nosegays,  where 
another  improvement  is  seen  in  the  make  and  cut  of  the 
guard-papers  under  them. 

And,  verily,  Covent  Garden  seems  to  feel  already  the 
impulse  of  the  new  Horticultural  Society.  All  the  flowers 
are  on  wires,  the  worse  luck;  but  there  is  a  noted  im¬ 
provement  in  the  make  of  the  nosegays  since  'I  was  last 
there,  but  no  alteration  on  the  old  shapes.  The  best 
telling  are  the  large  white  Camellia  on  the  top  and  the 
seven  or  eight  ribs  of  blue  Violets,  with  the  same  number 
of  white  ribs,  or  French-white  ribs,  of  the  flowers  of  white 
and  French- white  Chinese  Primroses  curving  down  from 
under  the  edges  of  the  white  Camellia  to  the  bottom 
or  rim  of  the  nosegay,  then  a  row  all  round  of  green, 
and  finished  with  fancy-cut  guard-paper.  A  few  cut 
scarlet  Geraniums  and  an  immense  number  of  orange- 
scarlet  flowers  of  Tropeeolum  Lobbianum  are  the  next 
best  telling  in  the  market,  after  the  Camellias  and  the 
dwarf  Poinsettias.  I  did  not  see  a  forced  or  a  retarded 
Rose  in  the  market ;  but  there  wrere  a  far  better  display 
and  assortments  of  everlasting  flowers  than  I  had  ever 
seen  before.  Really  some  nosegays  of  them,  which  were 
surprisingly  cheap  (6d.,  9 d.,  and  Is.  each),  were  well 
worth  one’s  while  to  buy  and  “make  up  ”  with  them  till 
natural  flowers  come  in  again,  without  paying  too  high 
for  them.  Flowers  must  be  dearer  this  winter  than 
usual,  as  the  early  frost  killed  so  many  of  what  would 


help  on  till  Christmas.  That  may  account  for  the  extent 
of  everlasting  flowers.  I  lost  the  flowers  of  all  my  Pom- 
pones  by  the  frost ;  but  there  was  no  lack  of  them  in  the 
Market.  The  large  kinds  do  not  seem  to  be  favourite 
cut-flowers  there,  for  I  never  saw  more  than  two  or  three 
sorts  of  them  ;  but  of  Pompones  there  is  a  large  supply.- 

D.  BeatoJL 

HOW  TO  FARM  TWO  ACRES  AND  MAKE 
THE  MOST  OF  THEM. 

{Continued  from  page  124.) 

crops  of  the  fourth  season  —  Continued. 

Potatoes. — So  much  having  been  written  of  late  years 
regarding  this  important  but  uncertain  crop,  little  can 
be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  matter.- 
One  tiling,  however,  has  always  been  urged  in  the  pages  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener — to  plant  only  the  early  kinds, 
and  to  plant  these  as  early  in  the  season  as  can  be  done. 
A  strong  dusting  with  quicklime  where  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  the  disease  is  making  its  appearance  ;  and,  if 
damp  weather  follow,  scattering  a  little  guano  amongst 
them,  will  stimulate  the  plant  to  resist  the  disease  and 
out-grow  it.  But  I  am  far  from  asserting  this  as  a  cure  ; 
on  the  contrary,  a  perfect  remedy  or  preventive  has  not 
yet  been  discovered  ;  but  any  means  that  will  lessen  the' 
evil  ought  to  be  tried.  Caustic  substances,  like  soot,  afn 
also  useful.  But  the  great  thing  is  to  have  the  plants 
in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  as  to  be  but  little  affected 
with  it  when  it  comes  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  be 
taken  up  do  so  immediately.  Not  tbat  their  own  pre¬ 
servation  depends  on  this  (although  it  sometimes  does), 
but  that  the  ground  will  bo  wanted  for  another  crop  :  it 
must,  therefore,  be  dug  at  once,  and  sown  with  Turnips, 
the  same  as  that  recommended  after  the  Wheat ;  which 
Turnip  crop  will  require  hoeing  and  thinning  afc  the 
proper  time. 

Lucern.  —  This  crop,  which  had  been  sown  the  pre¬ 
ceding  autumn,  will  require  hoeing  in  April  ;  and  towards 
the  usual  hay -time  it  may  be  cut  as  green  food.  In  a 
general  way  Lucern  likes  a  stiff  soil,  and  is  often  very 
productive — -two  or  three  crops  being  cut  each  year.  It 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  cut  too  late  in  the  autumn ; 
neither  ought  it  to  be  fed  off  very  close  then,  otherwise 
the  crown  of  the  plant  is  injured.  A  good  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion  suits  Lucern,  and  a  top  dressing  of  rather  rough 
dung  in  the  winter  is  useful  for  preserving  the  plant : 
the  roughest  part  of  the  dung  may  be  raked  off  in  the 
spring,  and  carried  into  the  yard  again.  This  crop  we 
purpose  calling  permanent  for  a  year  or  two,  unless  its 
appearance  betokens  its  wearing  out :  in  that  case  let 
it  be  at  once  dug  up,  and  some  other  crop  planted  in 
its  place,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

AUTUMN  OF  THE  FOURTH  YEAR. 

The  crops  requiring  attention  at  this  season  will  be 
the  Swede  and  White  Turnip  ;  there  being  40  rods  of 
the  one  and  60  rods  of  the  other.  The  Swedes  may  be 
gathered,  their  tops  and  roots  cut  off,  and  housed  or  stored 
away  somewhere.  They  keep  very  well  when  piled  up 
in  a  steep  ridge,  covered  over  with  straw,  and  about 
six  inches  of  earth  over  that,  having  tufts  of  straw- 
rising  above  the  earth  every  six  feet  or  so  apart,  to  act 
as  ventilators.  Generally  speaking,  Swede  Turnips  do 
not  affect  the  cow’s  milk,  especially  after  they  have  started 
to  grow  a  little ;  and,  being  cut  into  slices,  cattle  are 
invariably  fond  of  them.  White  Turnips  arc,  however, 
more  liable  to  give  a  bad  taste  to  the  milk,  and  must  not 
be  given  to  the  cow  when  in  milk ;  but  as  a  green  crop 
is  a  necessary  change  I  have  advised  it  here,  and  would 
recommend  the  owner  to  make  terms  with  some  neigh¬ 
bouring  farmer  or  cattle-dealer  to  eat  them  off  with 
sheep,  the  farmer  supplying  the  hurdles.  If  an  arrange¬ 
ment  could  be  made  for  him  to  supply  his  sheep  with 
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oilcake  while  they  were  on  the  ground,  so  much  the  better  ; 
the  manure  they  would  leave  would  be  all  the  richer. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town  there  will  be  always  a 
sale  for  Turnips  ;  and  after  a  hard  winter  their  tops  are 
much  sought  after  as  greens  for  table.  At  all  events,  I 
should  not  advise  the  cow  to  have  any  of  them.  The 
Grass  and  Clover  may  be  treated  the  same  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  former  years.  The  Lucern  has  been  already 
treated  of,  and  the  Turnip  as  above  :  the  cropping  in  the 
autumn  of  the  fourth  year  will  be  thus  : — 

60  rods  of  Grass  same  as  the  last  two  years. 

80  „  Clover  which  has  been  cut  the  past  summer. 

20  ,,  Lucern  which  has  also  been  cut  as  above. 

60  „  White  Turnips  where  the  Wheat  and  Potatoes  of 
the  last  year  had  been. 

40  „  Swede  Turnips  where  the  Beans  had  been. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  last  two  plots  are  those  to  be 
dealt  with  the  ensuing  season— the  Grass,  Clover,  and 
Lucern  standing  over. 

Our  views,  still  looking  towards  the  future,  must  now 
take  another  turn.  Clover,  as  a  green  crop,  must  not 
be  repeated  too  often  ;  and  all  the  tillage-ground  having 
had  that  crop,  or  now  bearing  it,  green  food  of  a  more 
permanent  character  must  be  looked  for.  Supposing  the 
cultivation  to  have  been  good  and  liberal  as  regards  the 
manure  used,  the  ground  will  be  in  good  order  for  lay¬ 
ing  down  to  permanent  Grass.  We  shall,  therefore,  begin 
our  next  season’s  operations  with  that  view. 

CROPS  0E  THE  FIFTH  SEASON. 

There  being  100  rods  of  ground  which  had  previously 
had  Turnips  on,  it  -would  be  well  to  have  a  portion  of 
this  in  Potatoes  ;  another  plot  Carrots  of  the  White  Bel¬ 
gian  kind;  Mangold  Wurtzel  in  a  third;  and  Barley, 
followed  by  Grass  seeds,  in  the  remainder ;  besides 
which  the  cultivator  may  be  wishful  of  trying  some  newly- 
introduced  plant  as  fodder— the  Holcus  Saccharatus,  for 
instance.  The  proportions  will,  therefore,  stand  thus 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  summer— omitting  the 
permanent  crops  so  often  mentioned,  and  confining  our 
directions  to  that  portion  of  the  ground  available  for 
cropping,  as  stated  above,  which  we  propose  to  be  thus  : — 

20  rods  of  Potatoes  where  Wheat  had  been  previous  season. 

10  „  Mangold  Wurtzel  where  Wheat  had  been  previous 
season. 

10  ,,  Holcus  Saccharatus  where  Wheat  had  been  previous 
season. 

20  „  White  Carrots  where  the  Potatoes  had  previously 
been. 

40  „  Barley  where  the  Beans  had  been  previous  season. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  of  the  above 
had  borne  a  Turnip  crop  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding 
season.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  Clover, 
not  mentioned  in  the  above,  will  most  likely  be  exhausted 
by  the  end  of  the  present  season.  The  present  year’s 
cropping  must,  therefore,  be  directed  with  the  view  to 
have  as  large  a  space  of  green  crop  the  ensuing  season 
as  possible.  For  this  reason  there  is  a  larger  breadth  of 
Barley  to  be  followed  by  Grass  seeds ;  and  some  of  the 
other  crops  may  also  be  followed  by  the  same  crop  in  the 
autumn,  as  will  be  shown. 

Potatoes. — Plant  the  same  as  recommended  in  former 
jrears.  Take  up  by  the  first  week  in  September,  if  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and,  the  ground  being  manured  and  dug,  a  proper 
quantity  of  Grass  seeds  of  the  perennial  kinds,  mixed 
with  White  Clover,  may  be  sown.  The  ground  being 
clean  and  well  harrowed  over  before,  and  rolled  after,  the 
seeds,  if  good,  will  soon  make  their  appearance,  and  cover 
the  ground  early  in  autumn. 

Mangold  Wurtzer  requires  no  particular  comment; 
but  as  it  remains  on  the  ground  late  in  the  autumn, 
nothing  can  be  done  except  ridging  the  ground  after  it  is 
removed. 

Holcus  Saccharatus. — This  half-tropical  plant  is  said 


to  be  useful  as  a  green  food,  but  all  animals  are  not  fond 
of  it.  One  thing,  it  certainly  produces  as  large  a  bulk 
of  such  food  as  anything  I  know.  About  the  1st  of 
May  is  the  best  time  to  sow  it ;  and  as  its  growth  is  very 
rapid,  it  is  quickly  fit  to  cut.  Experience,  however,  has 
shown  that  it  does  not  grow7  so  well  after  being  once  cut 
as  was  represented,  so  that  the  inexperienced  ought  to  be 
on  their  guard.  It  seems  to  answer  well  on  dry  ground, 
and  endures  a  dry  season  well. 

White  Carrots. — The  ground  for  these  ought  to  have 
been  deeply  dug  as  early  in  the  winter  as  possible  ;  and 
lor  at  least  six  weeks  or  more  before  the  time  of  sowing 
it  ought  not  to  be  touched,  as  it  is  important  to  sow  the 
seed  on  ground  that  has  been  some  time  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  Drills  eighteen  inches  apart  will  not  be  too 
much,  and  the  young  plants  must  be  thinned  by  hand 
when  they  are  ready  :  about  the  middle  of  April  is  soon 
enough,  the  enemies  to  vegetation  not  being  so  numerous 
after  that  time.  The  crop  may  be  taken  up  late  in  autumn, 
and  stored  away  in  any  outhouse,  or  covered  up  the  same 
as  recommended  for  Swedes ;  but  in  a  general  way  they 
like  better  to  be  exposed  some  time  to  the  atmosphere. 

Barley. — I  have  advised  this  crop  as  being  the  most 
bkely  of  any  to  be  useful  at  home.  Bigs  are  Arcry  fond  of 
Barley,  &c.  ;  a  good  sample  alwaj^s  finds  a  ready  sale.  It 
ought  to  be  sown  about  the  beginning  of  March ;  and  in 
May,  Grass  and  White  Clover  seed  may  be  sown  amongst 
it,  rolling  the  whole  afterwards  to  consolidate  the  ground. 
If  all  go  on  well  the  Grass  and  Clover  will  have  attained  a 
good  growth  by  harvest  time.  The  Barley  had  better,  there* 
fore,  be  mown,  and  lie  a  day  or  two  in  the  swarth,  if  the 
weather  be  fine,  in  order  for  the  green  herbage  to  dry  ; 
after  which,  it  may  cither  be  bound  or  carried  in  a  loose 
state.  But  as  the  quantity  is  small,  it  would  be  better 
i  f  some  arrangement  could  be  made  with  a  neighbouring 
farmer  to  have  it  thrashed  out  at  once.  The  corn  being 
safely  put  away,  the  straw  will  remain  for  any  purpose 
it  may  be  wanted  for  ;  and  if  there  be  much  Clover  in  it, 
cattle  will  eat  it  tolerably  well.  At  all  events  it  will  be 
useful  in  many  ways,  and  must  be  taken  care  of  in  duo 
course. 

AUTUMN  OF  FIFTH  YEAR. 

At  the  close  of  this  season  we  are  left  with  no  green 
crops.  True,  there  is  a  quantity  of  Carrots  and  Mangold 
W urtzel,  but  the  bulk  of  the  ground  is  in  herbage.  The 
Clover  lea  we  will  presume  to  be  worn  out,  and  must  be 
dug  or  ploughed  up.  The  Lucern  remains  as  before,  as 
also  the  permanent  Grass  ;  and  the  second  batch  of  the 
latter  will  be  coming  on  if  the  weather  is  open.  We  shall, 
therefore,  sow  the  Clover  lea  with  Wheat ;  and  as  green 
food  will  be  more  scarce  next  year  than  hitherto,  the 
part  that  had  been  Carrots  might  be  sown  in  the  autumn 
with  Trifolium  incarnalum.  The  part  that  had  grown 
the  Holcus,  might  be  trenched,  in  readiness  for  Potatoes 
the  ensuing  season,  the  cropping  of  which  we  shall  next 
give*  J.  Eobson. 

{To  be  continued.) 


SPEEGDLA  PILIFEEA. 

I  AM  sorry  I  cannot  exactly  comply  with  the' request  of  Mr. 
Robson  respecting  the  above.  However,  I  have  paid  three 
annual  visits  to  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Summer’s,  at  Sydenham,  and 
each  time  the  portion  of  lawn  allotted  to  the  Spergula  looked  in 
the  best  possible  condition  :  although  growing  on  a  sharp  incline, 
and  much  elevated,  not  a  brown  spot  could  be  detected  ;  and  I 
was  assured  by  the  person  who  showed  me  round,  that  it  did  not 
require  so  much  trouble  bestowed  upon  it  as  the  grass  upon  the 
lawn.  That  is  to  say,  using  the  man’s  own  words,  “It  required 
no  water  or  any  other  stimulant  to  keep  it  green  and  thriving,” 

!  as  it  looked  on  each  of  my  visits.  These  visits  were  in  the  months 
I  of  Juno  and  July. 

It  is  doubtful,  as  Mr.  Robson  says,  whether  it  will  stand  the 
traffic  and  barrow-work  our  grass  lawns  are  subjected  to.  1 
|  should  say  certainly  not,  especially  the  latter. 
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It  was  so  arranged  at  Sydenham  that  neither  foot  nor  barrow 
neoci  touch,  having  a  gravel-walk  round  it.  I  hardly  think  the 
garden  at  Sydenham,  where  we  may  say  the  Spergula  first 
sprang  into  notice,  is  a  fair  place  to  select  for  proving  its  real 
value  as  to  what  it  may  eventually  turn  out  to  be,  as,  doubtless, 
no  pains  are  spared  to  keep  it  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

I  can  assure  Mr.  Beaton  I  was  pleased  with  his  remarks  on 
the  Spergula  ;  but  I  was  much  disappointed  by  his  description 
of  the  Grape  Tines  grown  in  pots,  which  he  stated  would  be  a 
match  for  those  grown  by  Mr.  Drewett — the  Denbeighs,  which 
were  certainly  a  long  way  behind  the  mark. — Edward  Bennett, 
Osberton ,  Notts. 


SOIL  FOR  GENTIANELLA. 

BANISHING  DAISIES  FROM  A.  LAW N — SURFACE  I‘L ANTING  ON 

HEAVY  SOIL. 

Will  you  let  me  tell  “An  Amateur”  that  the  Gentianella 
will  never  bloom  satisfactorily  in  deep  soil;  but  that  if  he  will 
plant  it  on  the  gravel-path  with  two  or  three  inches  of  light  soil, 
the  plant  will  bloom  abundantly  ? 

May  I  a’so  tell  a  former  inquirer  how  I  got  rid  of  the  Daisies  ? 
My  lawn  and  house  are  at  least  two  hundred  years  old,  on  stitf 
clay.  There  was  no  drainage  ;  and  after  heavy  rain  the  water 
stood  on  the  grass  for  days.  It  used  to  be  a  sheet  of  white  with 
the  Daisies.  I  first  drained  deeply,  covering  the  pipes  with  two 
feet  of  ashes,  filling  up  with  the  clay  and  plenty  of  road-drift. 
This  answered  perfectly.  In  the  autumn  I  gave  the  lawn  a  good 
dressing  with  old  road-drift.  In  the  spring  ditto  with  sandy 
loam.  I  then  sowed  it  well  with  Sutton’s  lawn  mixture.  In  the 
next  autumn  a  good  dressing  of  fine  ashes  and  soot.  In  the 
spring  another  slight  coat  of  loam  and  more  lawn  seeds.  Now 
not  a  Daisy  is  to  be  seen ,  except,  indeed,  in  a  portion  of  new 
lawn  recently  added,  and  which  I  am  about  to  serve  in  the  same 
way. 

I  am  much  surprised  to  hear  of  the  great  losses  from  the 
October  frost.  Neither  I  nor  my  gardener  is  very  sharp  or 
weatherwise ;  but  we  had  two  good  days’  clear  notice  of  it,  and 
took  up  every  plant  (some  hundreds)  that  we  wished  to  keep  ; 
had  a  little  covering  saved  for  some  time  ;  Geraniums,  Petunias, 
and  Verbenas  in  a  south  border. 

May  I  bear  my  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  planting  choice 
trees  and  shrubs  above  the  surface  in  heavy  soils  ?  The  effect 
has  been  with  me  wonderful. — E. 


WINTERING  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

How  frequently  do  we  find  flower  gardens  planted  with  odds 
and  ends,  and  bits  of  anything — no  balancing  of  colour  or  height 
— all  appears  a  mass  of  confusion,  poverty,  and  want  of  taste  ;  and 
the  reason  generally  assigned  for  such  planting  is — they  cannot 
accommodate  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  over  the  winter  to 
plant  the  beds  as  they  would  wish.  Perhaps  the  following  notes 
will  assist  some  out  of  their  dilemma,  and  enable  them  to  plant 
their  flower  gardens  with  any  colour  or  quantity. 

Calceolarias  may  be  propagated  from  September  to  November 
in  the  following  manner : — Select  a  piece  of  ground  as  much 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds  as  possible.  On  it 
spread  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould  to  the  depth  of 
two  inches.  Over  that  spread  nearly  half  an  inch  of  sharp  river 
sand.  Then  tread,  or  beat  it  clown  with  the  back  of  the  spade 
as  firmly  as  possible.  After  which  collect  all  the  hand-lights 
together  that  can  be  spared,  and  place  them  on  the  prepared 
ground,  so  that  each  light  may  mark  out  its  respective  size,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  moving  of  the  lights  off  or  on  without 
setting  them  on,  or  breaking,  the  cuttings.  When  the  cuttings 
are  put  in  it  will  bo  necessary  to  shade  them  for  a  few  days  if  the 
sun  is  powerful ;  and  when  there  is  any  indication  of  a  severe 
frost  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  them  with  a  mat.  Although  I 
have  known  them  to  withstand  8°  of  frost  without  any  apparent 
injury,  nevertheless  this  is  no  game  to  play  at.  They  ought  to  be 
covered  ;  and  in  order  to  lessen  the  labour  of  covering  for  as  long 
a  period  as  possible,  it  is  only  necessary  to  propagate  one-half 
in  the  autumn  that  will  be  required — as  plenty  of  cuttings  will 
be  got  of  those  that  were  struck  in  autumn,  and  will  strike  like 
Willows  in  early  spring,  and  make  quite  as  good  plants  as  their 
parents,  if  not  better,  by  planting-out  time.  After  they  are  struck 
they  will  be  better  to  be  turned  out  in  a  south  border  for  three 
weeks  before  they  are  planted  out  in  the  beds.  Put  some  old  tan 


or  leaf  mould  to  the  roots,  which  will  cause  them  to  lift  with  good 
balls,  and  when  put  in  the  beds  will  grow  away  directly  without 
receiving  any  check.  Mr.  Fish  recently  remarked  that  the  Cal¬ 
ceolarias  do  best  that  never  smelt  fire  heat.  The  above  is  a  proof 
of  it.  I  have  seen  none  to  surpass  them,  and,  without  any 
partiality,  very  few  to  equal  them. 

Verbenas. — Make  a  rough  calculation  of  the  sorts  that  will  be 
most  wanted — say  two  or  three  boxes  of  a  sort,  put  them  into  a 
pit  where  they  can  have  a  little  bottom  heat,  and  be  kept  rather 
close  until  they  strike  root,  after  which  they  must  be  taken  out 
and  placed  in  any  cool  house  for  the  winter.  About  the  be¬ 
ginning  ot  February  there  will  be  plenty  of  cuttings  to  increase 
them  eight  times  their  number.  The  Beatonian  system  is  the 
best  to  adopt  then — that  is,  fill  large  flower-pots,  flats  or  pans, 
about  halt  full  of  water,  then  put  in  as  much  sand,  and  no  more, 
os  will  prevent  the  cuttings  from  falling  over.  Insert  the  cut¬ 
tings  as  you  would  stick  pins  in  a  pincushion  ;  then  they  may 
be  placed  on  a  warm  flue,  or  any  place  where  they  can  have  a 
little  light,  and  a  little  heat.  They  will  neither  require  shading 
nor  a  close  atmosphere,  only  see  that  the  pans  are  not  allowed  to 
become  dry  for  want  of  water.  In  short,  they  will  strike  freely 
where  a  gardener  would  scarcely  think  of  putting  anything  else. 
As  soon  as  they  arc  struck,  and  of  a  sufficient  size  to  take  cuttings 
from,  take  them  off,  and  remove  the  plants  into  a  cool  house  for 
a  few  days  to  harden;  after  which  they  ought  to  bo  planted  out 
in  low  turf- pits  in  light  soil,  four  inches  between  the  lines,  and 
the  same  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  lino,  and  ought  to  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  weather,  except  when  there  is  any  indication  of 
frost,  when  they  also  ought  to  be  covered  with  mats.  Before  the 
1st  of  April,  this  last  spring,  the  major  part  of  our  Verbenas 
were  planted  out  on  a  south  border,  their  little  heads  scarcely 
peeping  about  ground  ;  consequently  they  had,  on  the  last  day  of 
February,  a  shower  of  snow,  and  on  the  1st  of  April  14°  of  frost 
to  endure,  with  nothing  but  a  single  mat  over  them,  and  at 
planting-out  time  better  plants  could  not  bo  desired. 

Petunias.  —  It  is  unnecessary  to  propagate  very  many  of 
these  in  autumn,  as  they  will  propagate  by  thousands  in  early 
spring.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted  put  them  into  a  cool 
house  for  a  few  days  to  harden  off,  when  they  should  be  turned 
out  into  turf-pits. 

I  intended  to  have  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  treatment  of 
bedding  Geraniums ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  treat  them  more 
economically  than  that  intelligent  and  trustworthy  writer,  Mr. 
Fish,  has  already  prescribed  for  them  in  some  recent  numbers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener. — James  Reid. 

[We  have  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Reid  for  not  publishing  this 
before.  The  MS.  had  been  mislaid. — Eds.] 


SPERGULA  PILIFERA— ANOMATHECA 
CRUENTA. 

You  ask  for  experiences  on  the  Spergula  pilifera.  My  ex¬ 
perience  is,  that  it  is  slow  in  getting  well  established,  but  very 
rapid  in  growth  when  once  fairly  established.  I  fully  endorse 
all  Mr.  Beaton’s  expectations  about  it,  and  am  sure  that  those 
only  will  be  disappointed  with  it  who  expect  to  obtain  a  perfect 
lawn  in -three  months  without  any  trouble.  I  advise  any  sceptic 
to  do  as  I  did  when  I  disbelieved— go  at  at  once  to  Forest  Hill 
and  see  the  Spergula-lawn  well  established,  and  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  will  do  as  I  did,  and  give  Mr.  Summers  an  order  at 
once.  Even  without  the  Spergula,  the  garden  will  well  repay  a 
visit. 

It  may  interest  Mr.  Beaton  to  know  that  I  saw  this  summer 
at  Wheeler’s,  at  Warminster,  a  fine  bed  of  Tritonia  aurea  that 
had  stood  two  winters.  The  blooms  were  far  superior  to  those 
in  pots.  In  the  same  garden  was  a  bed  of  Anomatheca  cruenta, 
and  another  of  Cypella  Herbert!,  all  treated  as  hardy  plants. 

Have  the  gardeners  found  Morina  long  folia  to  be  a  perennial 
or  a  biennial  ?  With  me  it  has  only  been  a  biennial.  I  have 
myself  grown  Tritonia  well  as  a  half-hardy  water  plant. — 
II.  M.  E. 

[The  Spergula  question  is  quite  safe.  The  plant  is  far  better 
for  the  lawn  than  we  have  yet  dreamed  of.  Mr.  Wheeler’s,  at 
Warminster,  is  just  the  place  to  hear  of  scarce,  rare,  and  very 
beautiful  plants  such  as  you  mention.  We  were  not  aware  that 
Anomatheca  cruenta  was  quite  hardy,  although  it  has  been  our 
favourite  plant  of  all  the  Ixia-like  bulbs  for  the  last  thirty  years : 
and  now,  if  we  had  it,  we  would  try  a  line  of  it  between  Ceras- 
tium  tomentosum  and  the  Golden  Chain  on  the  ribbon-border.] 
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HOUSE  AND  TOWN  SEWAGE. 

( Concluded  from  'page  142.) 

Analyses  op  Sewage. — Having  shown  the  value  and  the 
abundance  of  this  fertiliser  by  evidence  which  admits  of  no  refu¬ 
tation,  we  will  next  detail  the  sustaining  evidence  afforded  by 
Chemistry  ;  for  we  fully  agree  with  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  in  the  importance  of  combining  “  Practice  with  Science.” 
Practice  shows  what  is ;  and  Science  shows  that  what  is,  ought 
to  be. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nesbit,  the  distinguished  master  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Scientific  School  at  Ivennington,  states,  that  by  weighing  the 
excretions  of  one  person  for  some  time  it  was  found  that  the 
average  weight  of  solid  faces  was  about  8  ozs.  avoirdupois  daily, 
and  of  urine  3|  lbs. ;  varying  according  to  diet  and  state  of  the 
air.  The  annual  amount  will,  therefore,  be  nearly  168  lbs.  solid 
excrement,  and  1232  lbs.  of  urine.  Analyses  showed  their  con¬ 
stituents  were  as  follows  : — 


Moisture  . 

Nitrogen  . 

Organic  mutter  . 
Inorganic  matter 


Mr.  Nesbit  then  states  the  comparative  composition  of  equal 
quantities  of  dried  mixed  human  excrements,  rape  cake  and 
guano  : — 


Rape  Cake. 

Guano. 

Mixed  Human 
Excrements. 

lbs.  lbs. 

lbs.  lbs. 

lbs.  lbs. 

Moisture  . 

—  195-8 

—  268-8 

—  269-0 

Nitrogen . 

—  115-4 

—  258-6 

—  322-0 

equal  to  ammonia . 

14C-0  — 

313- G  — 

390-0  — 

Organic  matter . 

—  1654.2 

—  938-6 

—  1293-0 

Inorganic  matter  . 

—  274-0 

—  774-0 

—  356-0 

containing  phosphoric  acid 

43-7  — 

224-0  — 

64-9  — 

2240-0 

2240-0 

2240-0 

Prom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dried  excrements  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  guano  and  rape  cake  as  far  as  concerns  the  ammonia ; 
and  superior  to  the  rape  cake  but  inferior  to  the  guano  as  respects 
the  phosphoric  acid. 

Dr.  Daubeny,  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  Oxford,  from  the 
analyses  of  Professor  Way,  sustains  the  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Nesbit,  though  differing  in  the  relative  amounts.  Dr.  Daubeny 
estimates  the  mixed  excrements  of  a  family  of  four  as  amounting 
in  the  year  to  4745  lbs. ;  containing  30  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  10  lbs. 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  6  lbs.  of  potash.  In  these  proportions, 
and  considering  that  there  are  650,000  families  in  London,  then 
Dr.  Daubenv  calculates  the  annual  value  of  their  sewage  is 
£635,150. 

The  analyses  by  Professor  Way,  above  referred  to,  are  as 
follows  : — 


Faeces. 

Urine,  j 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1230 

1196-3 

3-3 

9-9  | 

37-0 

15-9 

4  7 

9-9 

168  0 

1232-0 

Organic  matter  and  salts  of  am¬ 
monia . 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  . 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

Lime  . 

Magnesia . 

Phosphoric  acid  . 

Sulphuric  acid . 

Potash  . . 

Soda  . 

Chloride  of  potassium  . 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),. 


Urine. 

Fames. 

67-54 

83-52 

•90 

1-48 

*50 

•54 

•61 

1-72 

•47 

1-55 

4-66 

4-27 

•46 

•24 

1-83 

1-19 

— 

•31 

5-31 

— 

18-88 

•18 

Guano. 


52-01 

1-54 


1  24-12 


8-64 


We  might  accumulate  many  similar  testimonies ;  but  will  only 
add  that  Professor  Miller,  of  King’s  College,  in  his  parliamentary 
evidence  relative  to  one  Thames  sewer  only,  said,  “  The  quantity 
of  potash  which  passes  out  of  this  sewer  per  day  averages  about 
a  ton  weight ;  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  phosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  ;  and  of  ammonia  nearly  two  tons.” 

Deodorising. — A  very  erroneous  opinion  is  entertained,  that 
house  sewage  is  so  fetid  and  disgusting,  that,  unless  deodorized,  it 


could  not  be  employed  near  a  residence  without  its  being  an  in¬ 
tolerable  nuisance.  Such  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  stenches 
incident  to  the  emptying  of  the  long-confined  accumulations  of 
dcad-wclls  by  the  nightman  ;  but  there  are  none  such  incidents  to 
sewage-tanks,  the  contents  of  which  are  from  week  to  week,  and 
from  day  to  day,  removed  on  to  the  soil  as  its  cultivation  requires. 
The  mouth  of  the  pipe  which  delivers  •  the  house-se'wage — of  the 
employment  of  which  we  have  the  best  knowledge — is  over  a 
common  cinder-sieve  of  wire  :  this  intercepts  all  solid  bodies,  but 
permanently  retains  only  those  which  are  insoluble.  The  sewage  is 
raised  as  required  by  a  lifting-pump  from  the  tank,  situated  abotit 
100  yards  from  the  house,  and  the  wind  must  blow  very  strongly 
and  directly  towards  the  house  before  any  smell  of  the  sewage 
can  be  detected.  For  within  five  minutes  after  the  sewage  has 
been  poured  over  the  soil,  you  raaj  stand  upon  that  soil  without 
the  slightest  smell  of  the  sewage  b’eing  perceptible.  The  earths 
of  which  all  soils  are  composed  are  of  the  number  of  the  most 
powerful  deodorisers.  So  much  is  this  the  fact,  that  we  have 
known  the  sewage  poured  among  Chrysanthemums  in  the  bed 
of  a  conservatory  opening  into  a  dining-room  and  drawing-room, 
during  the  family’s  absence,  and  on  their  return  an  hour  after 
they  could  not  detect  that  the  sewage  had  been  employed. 

Application  op  Sewage. — It  should  be  applied  to  crops  and 
plants  whilst  they  arc  growing ;  and  we  have  already  stated  how 
it  should  be  poured  into  gutters  formed  in  the  soil  between  the 
rows  of  kitchen-garden  vegetables.  'To  Roses  and  other  orna¬ 
mental  plants,  a  basin  formed  by  a  mound  of  earth  in  a  circle 
about  one  foot  from  the  stem  is  an  equally  efficient  receptacle. 
To  fruit  trees  a  similarly  encircling  mound  should  be  made  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  stem. 

To  kitchen  garden  crops  it  may  bo  applied  once  or  twice  a- 
week,  oftener  in  dry  weather  than  in  wet.  To  ornamental  plants 
once  a-week  is  quite  often  enough ;  and  to  fruit  trees  once  a- 
month  is  sufficient. 

House  sewage  should  comprise  nothing  but  the  drainage  from 
the  waterclosets,  the  kitchen-sink,  and  the  chamber-slops.  It 
may  then  be  applied,  without  diluting  with  water,  to  the  soil 
about  the  roots  of  all  growing  crops,  plants,  and  trees,  except  to 
such  as  are  growing  in  pots.  About  a  pailful  to  six  square  yards 
is  a  good  allowance  to  Cabbages,  Asparagus-beds,  and  all  such 
crops.  To  potted  plants,  one  bucket  of  sewage  to  three  buckets 
of  water  is  a  good  proportion.  It  is  far  better  to  apply  it  weak 
and  often  than  strong  and  seldom. 

In  winter,  w  hen  there  are  no  growing  crops  requiring  its  ap¬ 
plication,  wo  pour  the  sewage  over  vacant  plots  in  the  kitchen 
garden ;  over  the  Asparagus,  Sea-kale,  and  Rhubarb-beds  ;  and 
among  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  plantations  and  borders. 

If  it  be  necessary  at  any  time  to  have  a  store  of  it  in  a  solid 
form,  the  process  of  making  it  so  is  very  simple.  Add  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid)  to  every  bucketful 
of  sewage.  The  sewage  should  be  from  the  waterciosets  only. 
Mix  the  sewage  so  acidulated  with  as  much  of  coal  ashes,  or  of 
dry  earth,  as  will  soak  it  well  up  and  yet  be  handable  without 
wetting  the  hand.  Mix  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  with  each  bushel  of  the  sewaged  ashes,  or  sewaged  earth, 
and  you  will  then  have  as  powerful  a  manure  as  almost  any  of 
those  advertised  as  artificial  manures.  Keep  it  in  a  dry  shed, 
and  put  it  in  the  drills  with  the  seed,  or  to  plants  in  a  circle 
!  round  each,  and  cover  with  an  inch  of  the  soil. 

Conclusion. — The  employment  of  house-sewage  ae  a  fertiliser 
is  a  very  ancient  practice.  Columella,  writing  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  gives  full  directions  for  its  employment,  especially 
1  recommending  it  to  be  applied  to  Vines  and  other  fruit  trees, 
j  The  workmen,  he  says,  should  collect  and  preserve,  not  only 
what  they  make  themselves,  “  but  also  that  which  is  daily  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  yard  and  house.” — {Columella,  ii.  xv.) 

The  practice  is  no  less  general  than  ancient ;  for  in  France, 
Flanders,  China,  and  elsewhere  the  sewage  is  depended  upon  as 
the  best  sustainer  of  the  soil’s  fertility.  Indeed,  but  for  the 
scrupulous  preservation  and  employment  of  every  household’s 
sewage  in  China,  its  soil  could  not  sustain  its  dense  population. 

Let  no  ridicule,  no  irrational  prejudice,  deter  any  one  of  our 
readers  from  employing  this  cheapest  and  best  of  fertilisers.  It 
is  difficult,  we  know,  to  refute  a  sneer ;  but  a  sneer  never  refuted 
a  truth — much  less  should  it  turn  any  one  from  reflecting  and 
acting  upon  a  truth  of  such  national  importance  as  that  we  com¬ 
menced  and  will  conclude  by  enunciating  : — 

The  sewage  oe  every  household  is  manure  sufficient 
FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ALL  THE  VEGETABLE  FOOD  IT  CON¬ 
SUMES. — J. 
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ORCHARD-HOUSE  OF  AN  AMATEUR. 


Having  been  frequently  called  upon  to  offer  advice  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  I  feel  myself  in  a  position  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

Many  and  grievous  are  the  complaints  that  I  have  heard,  not 
so  much  against  the  principle,  as  of  certain  anomalous  results 
which  distress  the  ardent  amateur.  Being  out  at  a  certain  ex¬ 
hibition  during  the  past  summer,  I  was  called  in  by  a  gentleman 
to  consult  about  these  puzzling  results.  This  gentleman  had 
purchased  half  a  dozen  or  more  Peach  trees  prepared  for  forcing  ; 
he  took  what  he  called  every  pains  with  them,  but  every  Peach 
fruit  tumbled  prematurely.  He  had  several  Vines  in  large  pots  ; 
but  here,  again,  the  bunches  ran  into  wire,  or  tendrils.  As  for 
Pears  in  pots,  I  forget  how  many  he  had  ;  but  now,  in  the  third 
year,  he  has  obtained  one  fruit.  There  were  sundry  other  fruits 
in  the  house,  as  Raspberries,  Quinces,  &c. ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  the  whole  had  been  very  unsatisfactory. 

Now,  the  house  was  span-roofed,  running  north  and  south ; 
and  a  capital  structure  it  would  have  been  but  for  some  grave 
omissions  in  the  erection.  In  the  first  place  there  was  no  venti¬ 
lation  at  the  apex, — a  serious  affair.  In  the  next  place,  what 
side-sashes  did  slide  or  open,  opened  below  the  ground  level — 
there  being  an  embankment  of  soil  for  a  special  purpose.  Such 
a  structure  must  necessarily  rise  to  great  extremes  of  temperature 
during  the  summer  months  ;  and  although  the  worthy  proprietor 
told  me  that  few  things  burned  in  it,  yet  I  would  have  folks 
consider  that  things  may  be  robbed  of  their  juices  to  a  most 
prejudicial  extent  without  showing  what  is  called  burning.  A 
house  like  this  without  shading  is  sure  to  produce  unfortunate 
results. 


But  the  structure  is  not  all.  Few,  except  experienced  amateur?) 
know  how  to  water  in  a  proper  degree,  and  at  proper  times.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  the  matter  of  watering,  amongst 
other  errors,  that  so  much  dissatisfaction  exists.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  asked  the  question,  “  How  much  water  must  I 
give,  and  how  often?  ”  Now,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  most 
practical  man  to  answer  this  question  in  a  workable  way,  for  in 
trying  to  lead  he  may  easily  mislead. 

The  fact  is,  the  time  to  water  a  bush  of  any  kind  is  when  it  is 
rather  dry — not  too  dry  ;  and  the  quantity  to  be  given  depends 
entirely  on  the  requirements  of  the  bush ;  requirements  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  heat  and  light  of  the  period,  and  the  stage  of  growth 
the  plant  is  in.  But  besides  all  this,  there  is  the  time  the 
bush  has  been  in  the  pot,  and  how  full  of  roots  the  pots  may  be ; 
for  depend  on  it,  whatever  the  warm  advocates  of  pot-culture 
may  say,  the  soil  will  speedily  become  exhausted  ;  and  exhausted 
in  that  way,  that  top  dressings  and  liquid  manure  cannot  fairly 
supply  the  requirements.  If  I  had  to  pot  trees  for  an  orchard- 
house,  I  would  assuredly  adopt  the  plan  which  I  have  followed 
with  much  success  for  many  years  with  the  Camellia. 

I  have  before  described  it  in  the  pages  of  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener  ;  but  as  it  is  long  since,  I  will  repeat  it.  The  matter  we 
are  about  resolves  itself  into  the  question,  how  to  prepare  a  soil 
which  shall  possess  the  greatest  durability.  Richness  through 
manurial  matters  we  can  add  afterwards,  either  as  liquid  manure, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  form,  or  by  surface  dressings. 
Now,  I  have  lots  of  Camellias,  eight  feet  high,  in  pots  of  eleven 
inches  diameter ;  and  in  these  they  have  been  without  disturb¬ 
ance  for  eight  or  ten  years,  aud  they  are  as  fine  and  as  full  of 
buds  just  opening  as  they  were  seven  years  since.  This  I  say 
to  show  that  these  results  are  entirely  owing  to  the  durability  of 
the  soil,  and  I  do  think  the  idea  can  be  pushed  no  further. 

In  preparing  the  soil  I  selected  a  very  strong  loam — that  is  to 
say,  one  inclining  to  clay  ;  but  it  was  from  an  old  ley  which  had 
not  smelled  the  plough  for  some  twenty  years  ;  the  turf  as  thick 
as  three  blankets.  This  was  skimmed  about  four  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness  ;  and  being  obtained  in  September  in  a  dry  state,  was  in¬ 
stantly  chopped  into  lumps  of  one  to  two  inches  square.  These 
were  housed,  or  otherwise  so  managed  as  to  get  them  quite  dry. 
When  dry  they  wore  tossed  in  a  riddle  until  one  half  of  the  mere 
soil  was  ejected,  and  the  pores  of  the  lumps  thoroughly  opened. 
This  turfy  matter  when  handled  was  a  good  deal  like  little  balls 
of  worsted,  so  elastic,  and  more  than  one  half  the  mass  fibrous 
matter.  These  were,  in  a  dry  state,  rammed  into  the  pots  as 
hard  as  was  possible,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  many  years  such  a 
nidus  for  fibres  endures.  The  organised  matter  is  years  before  it 
entirely  loses  its  texture ;  and  is  the  medium,  above  all,  for 
doing  justice  to  liquid  manures.  This  is  what  I  recommend  for 
orchard-house  fruit  trees. 


I 


But  to  revert  to  the  disappointments  alluded  to.  again  say 


that  I  think  the  matter  of  watering'  the  most  serious :  unless 
plants  in  pots  in-doors  receive  every  attention  in  this  way,  it  is 
vain  to  expect  success.  They  cannot,  like  their  out-door  con¬ 
geners,  profit  by  the  shower ;  they  depend  entirely  on  the  hand 
of  a  kind  master.  But  the  great  puzzle  with  those  who  are  not 
practicals  is  to  know  how  to  water.  I  would  advise  those  who 
are  in  a  fix  this  way  to  seek  the  advice  of  a  good,  practical  gar¬ 
dener,  who  will  teach  them  what  books  cannot  do.  But  let  them 
repeat  the  matter  through  the  various  seasons,  for  watering 
especially,  is  so  much  modified  by  the  period.  In  the  spring — 
say  February  to  March,  the  plants  will  be  just  forming  their 
first  fibres ;  and  at  first  there  is  a'  moderate  demand  for  root 
moisture.  But  as  the  season  advances,  so  do  the  needs  for 
watering ;  and  this  demand  continues  to  increase  until  the  fruit 
is  nearly  ripe,  when  it  is  deemed  expedient,  for  the  sake  of  high 
flavour,  to  use  a  somewhat  lighter  hand.  But  this  must  be  no 
sudden  check,  but  gradual  and  gentle.  What  is  called  being  pot- 
bound  is  a  thing  to  be  taken  into  full  consideration.  After  the 
lapse  of  two  or  three  years  such  will  be  frequently  found  to  be 
so,  and  a  shift  may  become  necessary.  In  such  cases,  as  it  is 
inconvenient  to  use  much  larger  pots,  some  liberation  of  the 
soil  attached  to  the  old  ball  is  generally  needed.  This  must 
be  done  with  care,  and  certainly  a  good  deal  of  exhausted  soil 
may  be  liberated  without  deranging  the  fibres.  Of  course  it 
will  reduce  the  volume  of  the  ball ;  and  it  is  possible  it  may  go 
into  the  same  size  pot,  or,  at  most,  one  size  larger. 

And,  here,  by  using  such  loamy  turf  as  I  before  described, 
crammed  into  the  interstices  and  pressed  tight,  the  life  of  the 
tree  will  be  renewed,  and  liquid  manure  had  recourse  to  with  a 
liberal  hand. 

Amongst  other  matters,  especially  where  liquid  manure  is 
frequently  used,  attention  must  be  paid  to  a  sound  drainage ; 
and  it  must  be  sound.  The  hole,  or  holes,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  should  be  first  well  secured  to  produce  several  apertures,  by 
using  over-lapping  crocks  ;  but  these  again  must  be  protected 
from  that  silt-and- water  deposit  which  must  take  place.  Pounded 
charcoal  with  the  mere  dust  removed  is  a  good  cover,  and  on 
this  a  layer  of  the  riddled  turf ;  the  pot  then  is  fit  to  receive  any¬ 
thing  with  the  other  concomitants. 

Let  me  advise,  then,  our  amateur  beginners  in  orchard-houses 
to  look  over  these  points,  and  to  consider  the  real  needs  of  trees 
according  to  their  habits  and  the  periods  in  question.  A  little 
solid  consideration,  keeping  the  matter  simplified  as  much  as 
possible,  will  guide  the  inexperienced  much.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
that  gardening  books  alone  can  never  make  a  complete  gardener, 
or  every  amateur  would  be  as  complete  as  the  professional.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  a  mighty  assistance ;  and  in  this  way  The  Cottage 
Gardener  has  rendered  more  real  assistance  of  a  practical 
character  than  all  the  others  put  together.  It  has  been  the 
business  of  the  writers  to  brush  away  the  cobwebs,  or  mysticisms, 
which  at  the  period  of  its  commencement  fairly  swamped  the 
noble  science  of  gardening.  We  were  inundated  with  what  they 
called  i'acts  ;  but  they  were  so  isolated,  that  the  pearls  were  in 
danger  of  being  lost  for  want  of  stringing.  Now  we  have  things 
in  a  more  condensed  and  concentrated  form,  and  we  know  how 
to  render  the  vast  accumulation  of  facts  available.  But  sheer 
practice,  allowed  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  science,  has  accom¬ 
plished  this.  R.  Errington. 

Pyrularia  oi.eieera. — Among  several  shrubs  which  we  ob¬ 
tained  for  cultivation,  the  Pyrularia  oleifera,  or  oil-nut,  is 
peculiarly  interesting.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  from  five  to 
ten  feet,  and  bears  a  Pear-shaped  fruit  little  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter,  which  is  so  oily  that  it  will  burn  like  a  candle 
if  a  wick  be  drawn  through  it.  Squirrels  are  fond  of  it,  and 
cattle  have  a  great  liking  for  the  young  branches  and  leaves  of 
the  Pyrularia.  Last  spring  we  saw  an  abundance  of  it  in  the 
edge  of  some  woods  fenced  into  a  Wheat -field,  and  in  October 
we  again  went  there  after  the  fruit;  but  the  harvest  was  past, 
the  field  had  been  pastured  with  cattle,  which  had  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  Pyrularia.  Hence  it  has  already  become  rare, 
and  the  general  occupancy  of  the  mountains  with  herds  of 
cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  would  soon  destroy  it  entirely.  Mr. 
Durand,  of  Philadelphia,  thinks  that  the  oil  expressed  from  it 
is  superior  to  the  best  olive  oil.  Our  specimens  of  the  Pyrularia 
have  been  planted  at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  at  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Cambridge  near  Boston,  and  also  some  of  them  have 
been  sent  to  Paris  to  the  Acclimating  Society  of  France,  whose 
object  is  to  acclimate  useful  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants. —  (S.  B. 
Buckley, in  Silliman's  Journal.) 
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LINTON  PARK. 
{Continued  from  page  115.) 


I  Now  come  to  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  feature  in  the  orna¬ 
mental  gardening — namely,  the  grouping  with  fine  effect  of  a 
huge  oval  of  DO  ft.  by  70,  or  68  ft,  without  any  pathways  either 
of  grass  or  gravel,  except  what  surround  it ;  the  oval  being 
placed  on  the  level  ground  between  VII.  and  VIII.  in  fig.  1,  and  ' 
shown  as  planted  out  in  fig.  2;  the  other  bed3  on  the  other  level 
from  VIII.  to  IX.  being  managed  more  in  the  usual  way.  This 
huge  group  was  past  its  best  in  October ;  but  the  first  peep  I 
liacl  of  it  by  moonlight  from  the  terrace,  was  very  striking— the 
favourable  impression  being  more  than  confirmed  the  next  day. 
It  looked  very  well  even  when  close  to  it  j  but  looked  better  from 
the  terrace  ;  better  still  from  the  principal  rooms  above  the 
colonnade ;  and  best  of  all  from  the  roof  of  the  mansion.  These 
facts  will  give  an  idea  where  such  a  plan  could  be  most  success¬ 
fully  followed.  The  spectator  should  be  able  to  look  down  upon 
it  and  take  it  all  in  at  once.  Owing  to  the  laws  of  perspective, 


when  looked  at  from  the  terrace  the  oval  seems  a  perfect  circle, 
Mr.  Robson  was  induced  to  adopt  this  plan  from  finding  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  pleasing  himself  and  others  chiefly  interested  as  to  a 
permanent  design,  having  a  reluctance  to  adopt  a  mere  scroll- 
pattern  in  such  a  position.  The  mode  has  given  such  satisfaction 
that  it  bids  fair  to  be  continued,  especially  as  a  new  design  can 
be  easily  adopted  every  season — easily,  at  least,  in  the  hands 
of  a  master  who  can  sketch  with  a  pencil  on  paper,  or  a  stick 
on  the  m-onnd,  with  such  facility.  Last  season  (1858),  I  should 
think  the  design  must  have  been  quite  as  telling :  the  oval  being 
chief! v  filled  with  two  large  letters  C  (in  honour,  I  presume,  of  the 
noble*  amiable  proprietress,  and  the  two  Ladies  Cornwallis  ;  the 
Cs  being  placed  back  to  back,  and  so  crossed  as  to  leave  a  space 
for  a  neutral  colour  in  the  centre. 

The  design  and  planting  will  be  seen  for  this  season  by  referring 
to  the  numbers  in  fig.  2. 
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1,  Geranium  Trentham  rose,  in  a  mass  21  by  20  ft. 

2,  2.  Verbena  Ariosto. 

3,  3.  Lobelia  speciosa. 

4,  4.  Geranium  Tom  Thumb A 

5,  5.  Calceolaria  viscosissima  and  other  yellows. 

6,  6.  Verbena  Purple  King.* 

7,  A  single  row  of  variegated  Alyssum  surrounds  each  of  the 
beds  above  named,  and  also  by  side  of  the  grass  verge  ;  the  interior 
between  these  rows  being  planted  with  white  Verbenas,  and  the 
whole  of  these  white  bends  from  three  to  four  feet  wide.  It  is 
right  to  add  that  the  white  Verbena  in  the  centre  of  the  Alyssum 
did  not  keep  its  position  as  to  stiffness  and  height  like  the 


except  yellow  is  set  in  a  framework  of  white  ;  that  a  white  plant 
forms,  in  fact,  the  dividing  pathways,  and  in  such  a  group  be¬ 
comes  more  than  a  substitute  for  the  finest  white  Derbyshire  spar. 

The  two  side  beds,  marked  22  ft.  in  width,  and  marked  with 
circles  9  and  10,  arc  thus  planted  (circles  6  ft.  in  diameter)  : —  I 
Purple  Petunia  edged  round  with  a  foot,  wide  of  Alyssum  ;  then 
two  feet  round  of  Tom  Thumb ;  and  one  more  row,  or  one  foot,  of 
Alyssum,  which  meets  the  corresponding  circle  in  the  next  series,  j 

*  In  the  above  engraving  the  lower  figs,,  4  and  6,  have  been  misplaced;  ! 
they  should  change  places. 


|  The  outer  edge  beyond  this,  and  Tandy  eking  between  the  circles, 
was  planted  with  Mangles'  variegated  Geranium  ;  though,  as  far 
as  I  recollect,  Mr.  Robson  would  have  preferred  a  stiff  bluo  Lo¬ 
belia,  or  a  stiff  puce-coloured  plant  like  Cherlwood’s  Verbena. 
These  beds  as  planted  were  very  telling.  The  two  small  beds,  each 
I  divided  into  three,  and  marked  11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16,  were  planted 
with  six  Verbenas  ;  but  I  forget  liow  they  were  divided  and  edged. 

The  beds  on  the  lower  level  were  thus  planted : — 

17  and  22.  Salvia  fulgens  and  variegata,  edged  with  Alyssum. 

18.  Cuphea  strigulosa,  edged  with  Nierembergia. 

19,  20.  Borders  18  ft.  wide,  planted  ribbon  style  with  purple 
Dahlias,  Calceolarias,  &c.  Each  had  fine  wide  margins  of  the 
old  Verbena  pulchella — a  perfect  mass  of  bloom  in  October. 

21.  Geranium  Triomphe,  Mont  Rouge,  edged  with  a  variegated 
variety. 

23.  Brilliant  de  Vaise  Verbena,  edged  with  white  ditto. 

24  and  25.  Beds  of  standard  Roses,  five  rows  in  each  bed,  and 
three  sizes  in  each  ditto. 

26.  Mrs.  TVoodroojfe  Verbena,  edged  with  white  ditto. 

27  and  32.  Araucaria  imbricata. 

28  and  31.  Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium. 

29  and  30.  Calceolaria,  yellow,  edged  with  blue  Lobelia. 

These  beds  anywhere  else  would  have  looked  very  nice  ;  but, 

with  the  exception  of  the  two  large  ones  that  were  ribboned,  the 
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vest  looked  somewhat  tamo  after  the  eye  had  been  feasted  to 
satiety  in  passing  over  the  oval.  I  presume  the  Roses,  however 
prized,  will  be  moved  to  the  new  rosery ;  as,  however  beautiful  at 
times,  they  will  have  a  poor  chauce  of  competing  successfully  with 
the  oval  and  the  ribbon- beds. 

Two  objections  present  themselves  to  this  mode  of  planting  the 
oval.  First,  supposing  it  to  be  planted,  how  is  it  possible  to 
manage  and  get  among  the  plants  to  tie  and  peg,  and  pick  dead 
bowers  olf  afterwards  ?  Mr.  Robson  says — that  choosing  proper 
weather,  and  a  careful  man  who  takes  a  pride  in  his  work  and  is 
not  above  resorting  to  the  old  fashion  of  using  an  apron,  he  lias 
experienced  no  difficulty  whatever.  The  second  objection  is  : 
Supposing  such  a  mode  of  planting  to  do  very  well  in  summer, 
how  miserable  must  such  a  mass  ot  dull,  bare  earth  look  from 
the  principal  windows  all  the  winter  and  spring ;  or,  if  planted 
at  all,  how  great  the  labour  of  planting  and  removing,  &c.  Mr. 
Robson  gets  rid  ol  all  this  difficulty  by  a  mode  nearly  as  pecu- 
liaily  his  own  as  that  of  planting.  As  soon  as  the  bedding 
plants  are  removed,  the  ground  is  levelled,  raked  rather  smooth, 


and,  when  the  surface  is  dry,  rolled  all  over.  A  fresh  design  or 
pattern  is  then  laid  down,  small  stones  of  uniform  size  being 
used  to  mark  out  the  figures.  Peebles  would  be  preferred,  but 
are  not  to  be  got  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fig.  3  is  a  represen¬ 
tation  kindly  given  me  of  the  appearance  of  the  oval  this  winter, 
done  in  colours,  — black,  white,  and  red, — sufficiently  deep  to 
keep  the  colours  all  the  winter.  I  understand  the  ground  colour 
is  black,  and  our  readers  may  guess  the  others.  I  suspect  the 
black  will  be  cinder  ashes ;  the  white  small  shells,  spar,  or  chalk  ; 
and  the  red  burnt  clay.  But  I  only  suspect  so.  I  feel  sure  such 
a  pattern  wijl  have  a  nice  effect  from  the  terrace  and  windows  all 
the  winter  and  spring.  In  May,  or  earlier,  the  stones  will  be 
picked  up,  another  pattern  adopted,  and  the  ground  prepared 
for  bedding  plants.  By  such  constant  change  it  is  hardiy  pos¬ 
sible  to  tire  of  a  design. 

Leaving  this  novelty  in  flower  gardening,  we  enter  a  main  walk 
from  the  end  of  the  terrace  extending  eastwards  some  three 
hundred  yards  or  more,  terminating  in  a  summer-house  ;  passing 
first  on  the  north  side  the  stables  and  part  of  the  kitchen 
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garden,  sufficiently  fringed  by  trees  and  shrubs ;  then  a  conser¬ 
vatory  or  orangery,  with  a  Dutch  flower  garden  in  front,  and 
sufficiently  elevated  to  permit  several  green  slopes  and  landings 
between  it  and  the  walk,  to  which  we  will  revert  ere  long.  Some 
fifty  feet  farther  on  we  catch  a  view  of  the  tops  of  a  range  of 
new  greenhouses  against  the  same  wall,  and 
then  the  walk  is  bounded  by  a  close  Laurel- 
hedge  trained  in  the  subjoined  fashion  {fig.  4), 
the  slope  being  next  the  walk.  The  south  side 
of  this  walk  for  as  great,  or  a  greater,  breadth 
than  that  shown  at  the  sunk  fence  in  fig.  i,  is 
<[,  chiefly  sloping  lawn,  clothed  with  shrubs, 

\  groups  of  flower-beds,  and  fine,  healthy,  young 
specimens  of  the  Pine  tribe,  with,  perhaps, 
quite  enough  walks  traversing  it  to  give  easy 
!  access  to  the  beds,  &c.  Before  entering  on 
these  walks,  however,  we  were  joined  by  Lady 
Julia  and  the  two  Ladies  Cornwallis  ;  and  I  was  honoured 
by  being  asked  my  opinion  on  some  matters,  although  the  ladies 
and  their  manager  seemed  "to  have  pretty  well  already  arrived  at 
a  settled  determination. 

The  first  of  thesejiad  reference  to  the  result  of  a  mistake  often 
made  by  first-rate  planters — namely,  the  planting  small  plants  of 
fine  things  too  near  to  permit  each  developing  its  form  and 


beauty.  I11  one  instance,  where  moving  or  cutting  down  will  have 
to  take  place,  a  fine  tree  of  Finns  insignis,  forty  feet  in  height, 
is  getting  so  interlaced  with  a  beautiful  Deodar  Cedar  of  thirty 
feet  in  height,  and  wide  in  proportion,  that  it  is  resolved  to  cut 
away  the  latter,  as  there  are  more  Deodars  as  fine,  but  no  other 
F.  insignises  equal  to  this. 

By  the  branch  walks  near  the  end  of  the  terrace,  not  only  were 
there  groups  of  flower-beds  in  the  open  spaces,  but  it  looked  a3 
if  the  whole  pinetuin  and  arboretum  had  been  dotted  with 
flower-beds  when  the  trees  were  small.  Many  of  these,  no  doubt, 
have  been  turfed ;  and  if  many  more  were  so  turfed  over,  and  the 
same  thing  clone  for  some  of  the  walks,  the  trees  would  look  more 
in  their  element,  and  breadth  of  lawn  be  secured.  There  is  no 
beauty  in  a  walk  unless  it  is  associated  with  necessity  and  utility. 
In  some  of  these  beds  were  fine  masses  of  spring-flowering  plants  : 
and  for  keeping  up  such  supply  I  noticed  great  quantities  of 
Algssum  saxatile,  white  Arabis,  purple  Aubretia,  evergreen 
Candytuft,  &c.,  in  borders  in  the  kitchen  garden ;  but  these 
may  find  a’suitable  place,  and  the  thriving  specimens  on  the  lawn 
have  more  grass  room  around  them,  and  no  contrast  forced  be¬ 
tween  them  and  such  flowering  plants  as  Dahlias,  &c. 

I  did  not  think  to  inquire  how  long  the  pinetuin  had  been 
planted,  but  the  trees  are  thriving  vigorously.  A  small  plant  of 
Picea  nobilis  had  been  injured  and  lost  its  leadei’,  and  had  made 
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two  leaders  for  itself,  cacli  of  which  had  grown  two  feet,  or  there¬ 
abouts  in  a  season.  A  pretty  Oupressus  funebris  was  8  ft.  in 
height.  An  Araucaria  was  25  ft.  and  sweeping  the  ground. 
Some  specimens  of  Abies  Morinda,  or  Smithiana,  were  25  ft.  in 
height ;  diameter  of  head  16  ft.,  and  branches  sweeping  the  ground, 
forming  fine  sugar-loaf-like  pyramids.  Finns  ponderosa,  30  ft. 
in  height.  Araucaria  Fraziliensis,  18  ft.  in  height,  has  two 
leaders  ;  foliage  a  little  rusty  ;  planted  twelve  years.  Cryptomeria 
Japonica ,  26  ft.  in  height,  dense,  and  compact.  Ficea  Finsapo 
i! early  20  ft. ;  very  beautiful.  v  Taxodivm ,  fine  plants.  Abies 
Ceplialonica ,  23  ft.  in  height ;  diameter  of  base  sweeping  the 
ground  20  ft.  Finns  cxcelsa,  24  ft.  in  height ;  diameter  of  base 
of  head  sweeping  the  ground  30  ft.  Finns  Teocote,  24  ft.  in 
height ;  diameter  of  head  30  ft. ;  foliage  more  silky,  drooping,  and 
not  seemingly  so  hardy  as  excelsa.  Cupressus  Lambertiana , 
17  ft.  in  height ;  brought  as  a  plant,  a  few  inches  high,  by  Lady 
Julia  Cornwallis  five  years 'and  a  half  ago.  We  must  pass  over 
fine  plants  of  Finaster  Austriaca,  &c.,  to  chronicle  a  splendid 
plant  of  double  white  Camellia  that  has  stood  out  on  this  pine- 
tum-lawn  several  years  ;  height  8  ft.  ;  diameter  of  head  13  ft.  ; 
and  the  points  of  the  shoots  smothered  with  buds,  though  many 
had  been  thinned  out.  Also,  a  vigorous  Cork  tree  in  the  centre 
of  the  main  walk  referred  to  ;  good  height ;  diameter  of  branches 
55  ft.,  and  circumference  of  bole,  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  10  ft.  ;  a  very  fine  tree,  though  wanting  nearly  eighteen 
inches  to  equal  the  best  specimen  at  Mamhead  in  girth.  A  fine 
Tulip  tree  that  blooms  profusely,  and  which  sends  out,  eight  feet 
or  so  from  the  ground,  one  immense  limb,  at  right  angles  with 
the  stem.  A  fine  Copper  Beech ;  diameter  of  head  60  ft. ;  and 
close  to  the  end  of  the  terrace  some  magnificent  Elms,  two  of 
which,  girthed  at  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  18£  ft.  and 
19  ft.  in  circumference  ;  and  at  4  ft.  in  height,  16  ft.  in  circum¬ 
ference,  the  diameter  of  the  heads  being  70  and  80  ft.  Also, 
numbers  of  Larch  trees,  especially  near  the  kitchen  garden, 
clothed  w  ith  Ivy  to  the  summit,  looking  very  pretty  and  romantic  ; 
but  confirming  Mr.  Robson’s  several-times-repeated  statement, 
that  the  Ivy  would  ultimately  be  the  death  of  the  trees. 

I  return  to  the  Dutch  garden  and  orangery,  or  conservatory 
against  the  garden  wall,  to  notice  that  the  position  is  almost  as 
fine  as  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  mansion.  The  ground  in  front 
of  this  garden  is  also  laid  out  in  turf-slopes  and  landings ;  the 
fourth  landing  from  the  garden  having  a  fountain  in  the  centre, 
fringed  round  with  a  canopy  of  Roses,  terminating  in  a  point. 
Beyond  this  there  are  several  more  slopes  and  landings,  until  the 
more  level  lawn  is  reached.  Opposite  the  centre  of  the  orangery 
all  these  slopes  are  furnished  with  stairs.  In  fact,  in  such  places, 
and  in  the  slips  of  the  kitchen  garden,  there  are  enough  stone 
steps  to  make  a  little  fortufie.  Though  Mr.  Robson  had  laid  out 
this  garden  afresh  in  the  Dutch  style  only  a  few  years  ago,  yet, 
partly  from  the  orangery  needing  some  repairing,  and  partly  from 
a  nearly-formed  resolution  to  replace  it  with  something  more 
worthy  of  the  position,  and  partly  from  having  no  great  esteem 
i or  the  open  Dutch  balustrading  (which  seemed  to  me,  with  its 
circular  and  segment-of-circle  openings,  so  beautiful  and  suited  to 
the  position,  though  the  pilasters  outside  might  be  shortened  six 
or  eight  inches  with  advantage  by  raising  the  bank  all  that  higher 
against  them),  there  did  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  abeyance  feeling 
about  this  lovely  spot.  This  alone  can  account  for  the  balus¬ 
trading  being  deformed  with  Laurels  on  all  sides,  except  the  plea¬ 
sure-ground  side,  which  Laurels  had  better  have  been  sent  to  keep 
company  with  the  many  wagon-loads  already  removed.  I  have 
stated  that  this  orangery  is  placed  against  the  garden  wall,  the 
house  is  roundish — I  forget  if  hexagon  or  what — but  glass  all 
round;  and  though  the  roof  is  low,  yet  not  at  all  a  despisable 
house.  Now,  the  north  boundary  of  this  balustraded  Dutch 
garden  is  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  wall ;  and  therefore  between 
them  a  dismal  Laurel-hedge  was  placed,  in  order  that  the  balus¬ 
trade  should  not  look  upon  the  wall,  nor  yet  the  wall  get  a  sly 
peep  at  the  balustrade.  If  everything  else  is  left  as  it  is,  remove 
these  Laurels — and  I  know  our  friend’s  fingers  have  been  itching 
to  get  at  them  ;  clean  and  colour  the  wall  stone  colour;  cover  it 
with  Myrtles,  Roses,  Magnolias,  &c.,  and  make  the  windows  in 
the  ends  of  the  orangery  into  doors,  and  there  would  be  an  in¬ 
teresting  scene  at  once,  and  the  balustrade  would  stand  out  in  its 
beauty.  The  whole  of  that  wall  might  be  covered  with  glass, 
and  still  the  distinctive  feature  be  maintained.  So  much  for  the 
present.  But  some  fifty  feet  east  from  the  orangery,  on  the  same 
wall,  a  range  of  greenhouses  have  been  placed,  perhaps  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  in  length — the  range  commencing  some  ten  feet  or 
so  from  the  end  of  the  Dutch  garden.  Well,  when  there  is  more 


time  than  there  is  at  present,  and  as  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Dutch  garden  might  be  removed,  and  the  garden  wall  be  made 
the  boundary,  what  is  to  prevent  that  elegant  pattern  being 
carried  along  the  front  and  round  the  end  of  the  new  houses, 
and  thus  enclose  the  whole  in  this  Dutch  balustrading  ?  All 
then  would  have  a  unity,  whether  the  open  wall  were  covered  with 
flowering  plants  or  covered  with  narrow  glass-houses. 

These  new  houses,  higher  than  the  wall  by  using  a  hipped  roof 
of  glass,  were  floored  with  Portland  cement,  which  had  stood  no 
end  of  scrubbing  without  injury.  The  houses  were  heated  by 
cement-pipe  flues  about  a  foot  in  diameter ;  brick  only  being 
used  near  the  furnace  and  where  the  flue  sank  under  doorways, 
and  answered  wrell;  and  the  stages  were  very  gay  with  scarlet 
Geraniums,  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  and  more  especially  with  large 
quantities  of  fine-grown  plants  of  the  Globe  Amaranth,  white  and 
crimson  (  Gomphrena  globosa). 

The  kitchen  garden  was  full  to  overflowing,  but  too  small  for 
such  an  establishment.  Considering  the  season,  a  fair  amount  of 
hardy  fruit  had  been  obtained.  There  is  a  good  range  of  houses. 
One  a  plant-stove,  containing  fine  specimens  of  Orchids,  &c. ; 
the  others  fruit-houses — all  of  which  had  been  gathered,  with  the 
exception  of  ono  fine  house  of  black  Grapes.  Glass-pits,  heated 
and  cool,  were  not  wanting ;  but  the  supply  of  glass  seemed 
small  to  nurse  the  great  quantity  of  bedding  plants  turned  out. 
Two  long  pits,  without  covering  in  the  kitchen  garden,  told  all 
about  it  as  plainly  as  could  be.  The  plants  must  be  kept  small 
and  close  together  in  the  houses  until  March  or  so ;  and  then  bo 
turned  out  in  these  pits,  and  covered  with  spare  sashes,  mats, 
hurdles,  and  anything  comeatable. 

To  the  east  of  the  kitchen  garden  and  pleasure-grounds  are 
situated  the  houses  and  yards  for  the  different  breeds  of  poultry ; 
with  a  fine  run,  when  deemed  necessary,  in  a  part  of  the  park. 
Lady  Julia  is  a  keen  amateur,  takes  great  interest  in  her  birds, 
knows  all  the  points  in  the  different  breeds,  and  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  exhibitor  at  some  of  the  large  showB.  It  wras  easy  to 
perceive  that  in  this  department  Mr.  Robson  was  far  behind  his 
young  lady  in  critical  skill.  ’When  a  boy  I  used  to  be  fond  of 
Bantams,  and  seeing  a  cock  so  beautifully  spotted  as  would  have 
been  a  perfect  treasure  to  me  then,  I  expressed  admiration  at  its 
beauty  ;  but  her  ladyship  told  me  its  comb  was  so  defective  she 
should  not  be  able  to  keep  it.  It  appears  that  her  ladyship  likes 
The  Cottage  Gabdekeh  ;  but  although  she  admires  flowers,  it 
is  the  poultry  part  to  which  her  attention  is  mostly  directed. 

How  many  young  ladies  would  promote  health  and  increase 
happiness  were  they  more  taken  up  with  any  department  of  natural 
history.  The  tendency  of  such  studies  and  pursuits  is  generally 
to  harmonise  and  refine  the  feelings,  and  create  within  us  a  kindly 
sympathy  for  all  around  us.  Perhaps  we  expect  this  kindness 
more  from  ladies  than  from  gentlemen.  But  even  in  their  case  it 
is  very  delightful  to  see  employers  manifesting  such  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  circumstances  and  trials  of  their  workmen  ;  and 
these  workmen,  in  turn,  looking  up  to  them  with  respect  and 
more  than  esteem.  Were  there  more  of  this  generous  sympathy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  more  fidelity  and  trustworthiness  on  the 
other,  we  should  have  less  of  those  unseemly  discussions  as  to  the 
respective  rights  of  capital  and  labour  ;  as  the  rights,  so  called, 
would  be  reciprocally  merged  in  the  felt  and  acted- upon  obligations 
of  duty. 

Very  few  out  of  many  reminiscences  must  finish  this  lengthened 
notice. 

A  little  farther  to  the  eastward,  and  in  a  position  almost  as  fine 
as  the  mansion,  is  situated  Mr.  Robson’s  new  house,  which  for 
workmanship,  roominess,  and  comfort,  is  a  credit  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Much  improvement  has  been  effected  in  this  respect 
since  the  period  when  gardeners,  who  by  their  genius  gave  a 
marking  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  Mere  housed  in  back 
sheds  not  greatly  better  than  coal-bunkers.  Much  yet  remains 
to  be  done,  even  as  to  the  securing  of  cheerful  and  healthy  living- 
rooms.  I  have  thought  several  times  of  having  a  chapter  on  the 
homes  of  gardenei’3  ;  but  I  would  now  rather  leave  it  in  more 
competent  hands. 

Lobelia  erinus. — Mr.  Robson  uses  largely  a  rather  light  blue 
variety  of  this  which  comes  true  from  seed,  and  which  when 
others  have  failed,  will  keep  on  all  the  season  without  showing  a 
patch.  I  noticed  long  lines  and  beds  n  it  bout  a  single  break  or 
failure. 

Salvia  splendens. — By  the  side  of  t  he  walk  that  leads  up  to  the 
new  greenhouses,  among  other  things  was  a  splendid  row  of  the 
above,  which  made  my  mouth  water,  as  I  have  never  been  able  to 
succeed  with  it  here  out  of  doors.  Mr.  Snow  has  frequently  told 
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mo  how  well  it  did  with  him  in  Kent ;  and  even  at  Panshangcr, 
near  Hertford,  Mr.  Dawson  succeeds  with  it.  Where  it  would 
succeed,  no  scarlet  could  be  more  dazzling. 

Bedding  Calceolarias  not  blooming. — This  was  quite  a  new 
feature  to  me.  In  our  neighbourhood,  where  there  ha3  been  a 
talk  of  getting  something  else  for  the  Calceolaria,  it  was  owing 
to  the  plants  dying,  or  getting  diseased,  and  covered  with  black 
spots.  I  may  just  say,  however,  that  last  season  I  had  hardly 
room  for  a  single  grumble  against  this  favourite.  What  Mr. 
Robson  complains  of,  as  well  as  several  of  his  neighbours,  and, 
therefore,  under  somewhat  different  conditions  as  to  soil,  &e.,  is, 
that  the  plants  do  not  flower  sufficiently  in  the  autumn  months, 
but  grow  and  flourish  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  They  bloom 
very  well  when  planted  out,  and  for  the  first  month  of  summer, 
and  then  they  stand  still;  and  when  damper  weather  and  cooler 
nights  come,  the  plants  grow  vigorously,  but  do  not  have  bloom 
in  proportion  to  growth.  I  could  not  pretend  to  prescribe  a 
remedy  for  such  an  evil;  but  judging  from  what  has  come  under 
my  own  practice,  I  would  suggest  the  following  hints  as  pallia¬ 
tives  : — First.  Give  the  plants  plenty  of  room  in  spring,  and  do 
not  have  them  too  forward  when  planted  out— rather  plant  out 
earlier.  Do  not  let  them  stand  still  in  summer ;  but  after  the 
ground  has  been  sufficiently  heated,  water,  and  then  mulch  to 
keep  the  roots  moist  and  cool ;  and  the  shoots  produced  under 
such  circumstances  will  be  likely  to  have  the  flower-buds  pro¬ 
duced  at  their  points.  This  would  so  far  neutralise  the  sudden 
change  from  checked  growth— say  in  July,  to  hotbed  moist  treat¬ 
ment  in  August  and  September.  Such  a  course  at  least  is 
worth  a  trial. 

Bricks  as  edgings  to  walks. — Not  only  are  walks  in  shrub¬ 
beries  and  under  trees  so  edged  where  nothing  green  would  live, 
but  most,  if  not  all,  the  walks  in  the  kitchen  garden  are  so  done, 
and  very  nice  they  look.  The  bricks  are  placed  longitudinally 
along  the  side — not  upright  so  as  to  expose  the  thickness  of  the 
brick,  but  bevelled  from  the  walk,  so  that  the  off  angle  joins  the 
soil,  and  the  near  angle  stands  out  as  a  sharp  clean  line.  I  did 
not  observe  a  cracked  brick,  though  they  had  been  down  a 
number  of  years.  The  bricks  were  kiln-burnt.  I  should  think 
that  clamp-burnt  bricks  would  not  be  equally  good  for  such  a 
purpose. 

The  nice  village  of  Linton  has  a  number  of  pretty,  new, 
detached,  double  cottages,  in  great  variety  of  styles,  with  plenty 
of  garden-ground  attached  to  each  of  them.  The  general  neat¬ 
ness  without,  and  the  comfort  and  even  elegance  within, — most 
of  those  cottages  having  a  bettermost  room,  carpeted,  and  nicely 
furnished, — spoke  not  only  of  the  thrift  and  good  taste,  but  the 
self-denial  and  good  moral  conduct  of  the  labouring  tenants. 
With  the  exception  of  the  hop  season,  I  am  not  aware  that  such 
labourers  and  their  families  have  any  extra  advantage  in  the  way 
of  means ;  but  a3  respects  domestic  comfort,  they  contrast  but 
too  favourably  with  other  districts,  where  almost  the  youngest 
can  find  employment.  Something  of  this  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  ladies  at  the  mansion,  and  much  to  their 
securing  the  means  of  a  good  education  to  the  young  of  both 
sexes.  There  are  one,  if  not  two  schools,  under  schoolmasters  for 
boys ;  and  one  under  two  governesses  for  girls,  and,  I  think,  little 
boys.  I  found  the  school-rooms  thoroughly  cleaned  and  com¬ 
fortable,  preparatory  to  commencing  operations  in  the  following 
week  after  the  vacation.  Some  beautiful  flowers  were  in  front  of 
the  governesses’  house  ;  and  among  Roses  and  other  things  against 
the  wall,  a  beautiful  young  plant,  blooming  nicely,  of  Ceanothus 
azureus.  We  found  the  younger  govei’ness  washing  the  leaves  of 
her  pretty,  well-grown  pot  plants— a  bath  which  she  gave  them 
once  a-week,  if  not  oftener.  I  soon  found  she  was  a  reader  and 
admirer  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  and  need  I  say  we  were 
soon  on  friendly  terms  ?  Altogether  I  look  back  to  my  visit  to 
Linton  as  one  of  my  very  bright  red-letter  days.  R.  Fish. 

Erratum. —The  figures  in  profile,  p.  144,  from  VII.  to  VIII.,  should  be 
250  feet,  not  2500  feet.  Of  course,  only  a  part  of  that  level  is  shown. 


A  TRUE  AMATEUR  AND  HER  GREENHOUSE 
GLOXINIAS. 

We  omitted  to  say  (at  pages  139,  140)  that  it  would  be  best  to 
place  the  Gloxinias  at  the  wannest  end,  and  let  them  get  dry  by 
degrees.  The  leaves  will  then  dry  up  gradually.  Then  keep  the 
roots  in  the  pots  in  any  place  from  45°  to  50°,  and  dry  rather 
than  otherwise,  though  not  dust -dry.  In  March  or  April,  if 
“M.  L.  E.”  has  a  Cucumber  or  other  bed  with  a  little  heat  in 


it,  the  Gloxinias  might  be  started  there ;  and  when  the  leaves  were 
the  size  of  a  pennypiece,  repotted,  ancl  kept  in  the  bed  a  little 
longer,  taking  care  that  no  steam  reached  them,  which  is  best 
avoided  by  leaving  a  little  air  all  night.  Such  plants  will  bloom 
in  J uly,  August,  and  September  in  her  greenhouse,  if  placed  on 
the  front  shelf.  No  air  given  opposite  to  them,  and  the  glass 
either  shaded  or  rubbed  with  size  to  make  the  light  less  glaring. 

If  “  M.  L.  E.”  has  no  such  bed,  she  should  keep  her  Glox¬ 
inia-pots  dry  and  at  rest  until  towards  the  end  of  April.  If 
wanted  then,  and  placed  on  the  front  shelf  with  a  hand-glass 
over  them,  they  will  soon  begin  to  push.  As  they  grow  give  a 
little  air  to  the  hand-light,  and  shade  if  required  ;  but  shut  down 
close  in  the  afternoon,  to  give  the  plants,  as  it  were,  hotbed  heat. 
In  July  they  may  be  treated  as  mentioned  above  for  those  brought 
from  a  hotbed,  and  they  will  just  bloom  later.  The  plants  to 
bloom  will  like  a  close,  moist  atmosphere,  and  that  you  can 
j  secure  in  one  part  of  your  greenhouse  by  giving  no  air  there,  and 
setting  the  pots  in  damp  moss. 

FRUITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(Continued  from  page  146.) 

PEARS. 

Martin  Sec  de  Champagne.  See  Martin  Sec. 

Martin  Sec  d’Hiver.  See  Martin  Sec. 

De  Mamie.  See  Colmar. 

Medaille.  See  Napoleon. 

Melon.  See  Beurre  'Diet. 

Messire  Jean  (Chaulis ;  John;  John  Dory ;  Messire 
Jean  Blanc;  Messire  Jaune  Dore ;  Monsieur  John). — 
Fruit  medium-sized,  turbinate,  inclining  to  obovate. 
Skin  greenish-yellow,  thickly  covered  with  brown  russet. 
Eye  small  and  open.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 
Flesh  white,  crisp,  juicy,  sugary,  and  gritty. 

A  dessert  pear  of  little  merit.  Ripe  in  November  and 
December. 

Miel  de  Waterloo.  See  Fondante  Charneux. 

Milanaise  Cuvelier.  See  Winter  Nelis. 

Millot  de  Nancy. — Fruit  rather  below  medium  size, 
pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  light  green,  becoming  yellow  at 
maturity.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  buttery,  melting,  and  juicy, 
sugary,  and  agreeably  perfumed.  Ripe  in  October  and 
November. 

Moccas. — Fruit  medium  sized,  oval,  uneven  and  bossed 
in  its  outline.  Skin  lemon  coloured,  marked  with  patches 
and  veins  of  thin  pale  brown  russet,  and  strewed  with 
russet  dots.  Eye  somewhat  closed,  set  in  a  deep,  uneven, 
and  furrowed  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather  deeply 
inserted.  Flesh  yellowish,  fine-grained,  tender  and  melt¬ 
ing,  with  a  rich  vinous  juice  and  musky  flavour. 

A  very  fine  pear.  Ripe  in  December  and  January. 

Monarch  ( Knight's  Monarch) .— Fruit  medium  sized, 
roundish.  Skin  yellowish-green,  very  much  covered  with 
brown  russet,  and  strewed  with  grey-russet  specks.  Eye 
small  and  open,  set  in  a  shallow  undulating  basin.  Stalk 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity, 
frequently  without  depression.  Flesh  yellowish,  buttery, 
melting,  and  very  juicy,  with  a  rich,  piquant,  sugary,  and 
agreeably  perfumed  flavour. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  pears.  Ripe  in  December 
and  January.  The  tree  is  very  hardy,  an  excellent 
bearer,  and  forms  a  handsome  pyramid. 

Monsieur  de  Clio.  See  Vicar  of  Winlcfield. 

Monsieur  le  Cure.  See  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 

Monsieur  John.  See  Messire  Jean. 

Monstrueuse  de  Landes.  See  Catillac. 

Morel. — Fruit  about  medium  sized,  obovate.  Skin 
yellow,  thickly  freckled  with  large  russet  spots.  Eye 
half  open,  not  depressed.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  stout.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  crisp,  juicy,  and 
sweet,  with  an  agreeable  flavour. 

This  in  colour  and  flavour  is  like  Hessle,  but  ripens  in 
April,  and  is  a  good  variety  for  that  late  season. 
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Morrill e  Bouclie.  See  Verte  Longue. 

Mouille  Bouclre  d’Autoxune.  See  Verte  Longue. 
Mouille  Bouclie  d’Ete.  See  Jargonelle. 

Muirfowl’s  Egg. — Eruit  below  medium  size,  roundish. 
Skin  entirely  covered  with  fine  cinnamon-coloured  russet, 
brownish-red  next  the  sun,  and  thickly  covered  with  grey- 
russet  dots.  Eye  half  open,  set  in  a  round  depression. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  small,  round  cavity.  Elesh 
tender,  juicy,  sweet,  and  brisk,  with  a  strong  musky  per¬ 
fume.  Pipe  in  October. 

Muscat  de  Villandry.  See  Fchassery. 

Napoleon  (Lonaparte;  Lon  Chretien  Napoleon;  L curve 
Napoleon;  Captif  de  St.  Helene ;  Charles  X. ;  Gloire 
de  V  Fmpereur ;  Liard;  Mobile;  Medaille ;  Napoleon 
d’ Iliver ;  Itoi  de  Lome;  Sucree  Lore;  Wurtemburg) .— 
Eruit  large,  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  greenish- 
yellow,  covered  with  numerous  brown  dots.  Eye  par¬ 
tially  open,  moderately  depressed.  Stalk  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  stout,  and  inserted  in  a  round,  pretty 
deep,  cavity.  Elesh  white,  tender,  melting,  and  very 
juicy,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  and  refreshing  flavour. 

A  first-rate  pear.  Pipe  in  November  and  December. 
Succeeds  best  against  a  wall. 

Navez  Peintre. —  Fruit  medium  sized,  egg-shaped, 
even  and  regularly  formed.  Skin  yellowish-green  on 
the  shaded  side,  and  marked  with  bands  of  brown  russet, 
but  with  a  blush  of  brownish-red  next  the  sun.  Eye 
open,  very  slightly  depressed.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather 
slender,  not  depressed.  Elesh  yellowish,  melting  very 
juicy,  piquant,  and  sugary,  with  a  fine  aroma. 

A  very  fine  pear.  Pipe  in  the  end  of  September. 
Neige.  See  White  Loyenne. 

Neige  Grise.  See  Led  Loyenne. 

Nelis  d’Hiver.  See  Winter  Nelis. 

Ne  Plus  Meueis.  —  Eruit  medium  sized,  roundish- 
turbinate,  very  uneven,  and  bossed  on  its  surface.  Skin 
rough,  dull  yellow,  very  much  covered  with  dark  brown 
russet.  Eye  half  open,  generally  prominent.  Stalk  very 
short,  not  at  all  depressed,  frequently  appearing  as  a  mere 
knob  on  the  apex  of  the  fruit.  Elesh  yellowish-white, 
buttery  and  melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  and  vinous 
flavour. 

A  first-rate  pear.  Pipe  from  January  till  March.  It 
succeeds  well  as  a  pyramid,  but  is  best  from  a  wall 
Ne  Pius  Meuris  [of  the  French].  See  Leurre  d’ Anjou. 

Neuve  Maisons. — Eruit  large,  pyramidal,  even  and 
regularly  formed.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  uniform  yellow 
colour,  thickly  strewed  with  large  russet  dots,  and  a  few 
patches  of  thin  russet.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  narrow  and 
round  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  very 
stout,  inserted  in  a  narrow  depression.  Elesh  coarse¬ 
grained,  melting,  with  a  thin,  somewhat  vinous,  juice, 
but  without  much  flavour.  Pipe  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember. 

New  Autumn.  See  Jargonelle. 

New  York  Bed-Cheek.  See  Seckle. 

Notaire  Minot.  —  Fruit  medium  sized,  roundish- 
°  .  vate.  Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  considerably  covered 
with  patches  and  large  dots  of  rough  brown  russet.  Eye 
open,  set  in  a  narrow  and  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch 
long,  stout,  inserted  by  the  side  of  a  fleshy  lip.  Elesh 
yellowish,  rather  coarse-grained,  but  melting,  and  with  a 
fine  brisk,  vinous,  and  sugary  flavour. 

A  very  good  pear.  Pipe  in  January  and  February. 

Nouveau  Poiteau  (Tombe  de  V Amateur).  —  Eruit 
very  large,  obtuse-obovate  or  pyramidal.  Skin  greenish- 
yellow,  or  pale  yellow,  mottled  and  streaked  with  pale 
iroun  russet.  Eye  closed,  placed  in  a  slight  depression, 
p talk  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  obliquely 
inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  fine-grained,  buttery, 
melting,  and  very  juicy,  rich,  sugary,  and  highly  perfumed. 

A  first-rate  pear.  Pipe  during  November,  but  keeps 
only  a  short  time. 


Nouvcllc  Boussoch.  See  Loyenne  Loussoch. 

Nutmeg.  See  Lezi  de  Caissoy. 

CEuf.  —  Eruit  small,  oval.  Skin  smooth,  greenish- 
yellow,  marked  with  light  red  on  the  exposed  side,  and 
strewed  with  grey  russety  dots.  Eye  small  and  open, 
set  in  an  uneven  depression.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  in¬ 
serted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  whitish,  tender  and 
melting,  rich,  sugary,  and  musky. 

A  very  good  summer  pear.  Pipe  in  August,  and  keeps 
for  three  weeks  without  decaying,  which  is  a  recom¬ 
mendation  at  this  season. 

Ognonet.  See  Summer  ArchduJce. 

Ognonet  Musque.  See  Summer  Archduke. 

Oken  d’Hiver.  See  Winter  Oken. 

L’Orpheline.  See  Leurre  d’ Aremberg. 

L’Orpheline  d’Enghein.  See  Leurre  d’ Aremberg . 

Oxford  Cfiaumontel.  See  Chaumontel. 

Paddington.  See  Vaster  Lergamot. 

Paradise  d’Automne. —  Fruit  below  medium  size, 
pyriform.  Skin  covered  with  a  coat  of  rough,  dark- 
cinnamon  coloured  russet,  which  is  strewed  with  grey 
dots.  Eye  very  small  and  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  obliquely  inserted  with¬ 
out  depression.  Elesh  fine-grained,  buttery  and  melting, 
rich,  sugary,  and  with  a  fine  piquant  and  perfumed  flavour. 

A  remarkably  fine  pear.  Pipe  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember. 

Parkinson's  Warden.  See  Llaclc  Worcester. 

Passans  de  Portugal. — Fruit  medium  sized,  oblate. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  lively  red  cheek.  Eye  open, 
set  in  a  shallow  depression.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted 
in  a  small  round  cavity.  Elesh  white,  crisp,  juicy,  sugary, 
and  perfumed.  Pipe  in  the  end  of  August  and  beginning 
of  September. 

Pause  Colmar  ( Leurre  d’Argenson;  Cellite ;  Chap¬ 
mans;  Chapmans  Lasse  Colmar;  Colmar  Lore;  Col¬ 
mar  Fpineux  ;  Colmar  d’ JPardenpont ;  Colmar  Preul ; 
Colmar  Souvcraine ;  Fonda?ite  de  Parisel ;  Fondante  de 
Mons ;  Gambier  ;  Marotte  Sucre;  Passe  Colmar  Lore ; 
Passe  Colmar  Fpineux ;  Passe  Colmar  Gris ;  Precel ; 
Present  de  Malines ;  Pucelle  Condesienne ;  Legentin ; 
Souverain) . — Eruit  medium  sized,  obovate.  Skin  smooth, 
of  a  fine  uniform  deep  lemon  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  red 
on  the  side  next  the  sun,  strewed  with  numerous  brown 
dots  and  veins  of  russet.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  wide  shallow 
basin.  Stalk  from  three  quarters  to  an  inch  long,  in¬ 
serted  in  a  small  sheath-like  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish- 
white,  buttery,  melting,  and  very  juicy,  with  a  rich, 
sugary,  vinous,  and  aromatic  flavour. 

An  excellent  pear.  Pipe  during  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  The  tree  is  an  excellent  bearer,  and  forms  a 
handsome  pyramid.  It  requires  a  rich,  warm  soil,  other¬ 
wise  the  flesh  is  crisp  and  gritty.  In  exposed  situations 
it  requires  a  wall. 

Passe  Colmar  Dore.  See  Passe  Colmar. 

Passe  Colmar  Epineux.  See  Passe  Colmar. 

Passe  Colmar  Gris.  See  Passe  Colmar. 

Passe  Madeleine. — This  is  a  small  ohlong  pear  with 
an  uneven  surface.  Skin  green,  covered  with  dots.  The 
flesh  is  dry  and  very  astringent,  crisp  and  without  much 
flavour. 

An  early  pear.  Pipe  in  August,  and  grown  to  some 
extent  in  the  market-gardens  round  London ;  but  it  is  a 
very  worthless  variety. 

Paternoster.  See  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 

Du  Patre.  See  Faster  Leurre. 

Peach  ( Peclie ). — Fruit  medium  sized  or  large;  irregu¬ 
larly  oval  or  roundish.  Skin  smooth,  greenish-yellow, 
with  a  blush  of  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  and  covered 
with  patches  and  dots  of  russet.  Eye  open,  set  in  a 
shallow  bossed  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  not 
depressed.  Elesh  yellowish-white,  fine-grained,  and  very 
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melting,  very  juicy,  sugary,  vinous,  and  with  a  delicious 
perfume. 

An  excellent  early  pear.  Ripe  in  the  middle  and  end 
of  August. 

Peche.  See  Teach. 

Pengthley. — Fruit  medium  sized,  obovate,  inclining 
to  oval.  Skin  pale  green,  covered  with  dark  dots,  and 
becoming  yellow  as  it  ripens.  Eye  large  and  open,  set  in 
a  shallow  depression.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  curved, 
and  set  in  an  uneven  cavity.  Flesh  coarse-grained,  crisp, 
very  juicy  and  sweet.  Ripe  in  March. 

Perdreau.  See  Early  Itousselet. 

Perdreau  Musque.  See  Early  Itousselet. 

Petit  Beurre  d’Hiver.  See  Bezi  de  Caissoy. 

Petit  Muscat  ( Little  Muscat ;  Sept-en-gueule). — Fruit 
very  small,  produced  in  clusters,  turbinate.  Skin  bright 
yellow  when  ripe,  and  covered  with  brownish-red  next 
the  sun,  and  strewed  with  russet  dots.  Eye  open,  not 
depressed.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  not  depressed* 
Flesh  melting,  sweet,  juicy,  and  with  a  musky  flavour. 

A  very  early  pear.  Ripe  in  the  end  of  July. 

Petit  St.  Jean.  See  Amire  Joannet. 

De  Pezcnas.  See  Duchesse  d’ Angouleme. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TRITOMA  TJVARIA— PLANTS  HARDY  AT 
DUNDEE. 

As  Mr.  Deaton  has  so  fully  treated  of  the  culture  of  this  plant 
by  division  of  the  root,  may  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  word  as  to  its 
propagation  by  seed  ?  I  ask  this  on  account  of  those  who,  like 
myself,  may  he  out  of  hail  of  the  London  nurserymen,  and  9s. 
per  dozen.  For  be  it  known  that,  primed  with  that  information, 
I  marched  boldly  into  a  local  nursery  the  other  day,  and  asked 
their  figure  for  some  small  plants,  and  had  my  breath  taken  away 
by  the  answer — half-a- crown  a-piece!  They  told  me,  too,  that 
nine  out  of  every  ten  in  the  market  (own  stock,  of  course,  ex¬ 
cepted),  were  not  true  uv  arias,  but  JBurchellis,  medias,  or  other 
spurious  varieties.  Now,  if  the  uvaria  could  only  be  raised  good 
and  true  from  seed,  then  we  out-of-the-way  provincials  might 
hope  to  go  in  and  win  with  the  metropolitans. 

[Run  up  along  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and  get  the  true  uvaria  in 
the  Kinoul  Nurseries  at  Perth,  where  everything  is  sold  true  to 
name  and  not  above  the  London  prices.  It  was  there  in  the 
“lower  grounds”  where  Mr.  Deaton  first  learned  the  true  value 
of  Tritoma  uvaria ;  but  no  seeds  of  it  can  bo  had  for  love  or 
money  in  London.] 

As  illustrating  the  differences  of  climate,  and  perhaps  the 
mistaken  notions  that  prevail  as  to  the  hardiness  of  some  plants, 
I  may  ment  ion  that  here,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  I  have  in  the 
open  ground,  without  the  slightest  protection,  the  Myrsine  Afri- 
cana  and  Fabiana  imbricata.  They  were  not  in  the  least  touched 
by  the  sudden  and  severe  October  frost ;  though  I  find  them  put 
down  in  The  Cottage  Gardeners''  Dictionary  as  greenhouse  plants, 
requiring  a  winter  temperature  of  40°  to  48°.  Mitraria  coccinea 
on  a  wall  touched  slightly.  Chrysanthemums  in  border  and  on 
south  wall  entirely  cut  down  ;  but  on  east  and  west  walls  un¬ 
touched,  and  now  in  full  bloom. — Mac. 

[Very  remarkable.  Dut  then,  the  mouth  of  the  Tay  at  the  end 
of  the  Carse  lies  so  warm  and  sheltered,  by  the  kingdom  of  Fife 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  end  and  flank  of  the  back  bone  of  the 
Grampians  on  the  other— the  colder  side — that  no  other  inlet  on 
the  coast  is  one-half  as  warm  till  we  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
Orwell  at  Harwich ;  and  the  latter  is  Greenland  itself  as  compared 
with  “  Donny  Dundee.” 


GRAFTING  ROSES-SOWING  TRITOMA 
UYARIA. 

I  will  say  my  say,  and  TnE  Cottage  Gardener  can  do  what 
they  please  with  it.  I  want  somo  information,  and  I  am  not  too 
proud  to  ask  for  it.  It  really  was  a  lucky  thing  that  I  had  been 
full  six  feet  in  height  for  a  long  time  before  I  read  Mr.  Deaton’s 
observations  on  my  Rose  grafting,  else  in  that  growing  weather 
I  might  have  shot  up  a  few  inches  easily.  However,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  no  harm  was  done.  Mr.  Deaton  is  quite  right  about  the 


grafts  rooting  ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  to  be  mainly  in  the 
second  year.  Some  few  of  my  grafts  of  this  year  made  shoots 
four  feet  long,  and  had  abundance  of  Roses  ;  but,  of  course,  they 
were  the  free  growers  only.  The  beds  were  not  formed  last  year 
at  this  time,  and  now  I  have  them  all  filled  with  Rose  trees,  595 
in  number.  I  grafted  fifty  in  March,  1858,  and  I  moved  them 
last  week.  They  were  all  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  they  are  now 
all  rooted  from  the  grafts,  and  can  do  without  any  aid  from  the 
stocks  whatever.  I  may  just  say,  that  in  all  my  failures  I  have 
found  that  I  have  not  been  near  enough  to  the  root  of  the  stock, 
and  the  graft  has  not  been  planted  deep  enough.  The  result  is 
obvious — drought  killled  them. 

I  now  want  Mr.  Deaton  to  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  how  to 
manage  to  raise  Tritoma  uvaria  from  seed.  I  have  been  making 
a  bed  in  which  I  have  put  one  male  and  one  female  plant  of 
Pampas  Grass,  twelve  feet  from  each  other,  I  allowed  three  feet 
more  for  a  row  of  Tritoma  uvaria ;  but  now  comes  the  pinch.  I 
can  only  afford  to  buy  four  roots  this  season.  These  I  can  divide, 
but  as  I  suppose  they  should  not  be  more  than  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  apart,  I  shall  want  fifty  at  least.  Now,  if  I  cannot 

afford  to  buy,  I  can  afford  to - wait  with  patience,  if  I  can  do 

anything  with  seed.  This  is  the  point  1  wish  to  have  Mr. 
Deaton’s  advice  about.  If  I  get  four  roots,  and  make  of  them — say 
fifteen  or  sixteen  for  this  year,  divide  them  the  next  year,  will 
that  be  better  than  sowing  seed?  I  doubt  not  but  many  will  be 
anxious  to  see  the  answer,  as  well  as  myself.  Still  I  think,  if 
they  will  flower  from  seed  in  any  reasonable  time,  I  should  like 
to  try. — W.  P.  Ruddock. 

[“It  l’eallywas,”  as  you  say,  “a  lucky  thing,”  that  life,  which 
is  but  a  span,  should  have  been  extended  to  “  full  six  feet  ”  in 
your  person,  ere  you  could  have  heard  of  how  much  good  your 
experiments  in  grafting  Roses  were  likely  to  do,  for  all  degrees 
and  sizes  of  your  fellow  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
as  a  few  more  inches  might,  possibly,  raise  you  higher  than  the 
point  from  which  useful  information  generally  comes  down  to  us, 
free  from  the  mystic  lore  of  some  conventional  craft  or  another. 
And  we  accept  with  all  thankfulness,  this,  your  account  of  the 
turn  which  we  anticipated  the  experiment  would  take,  from 
your  practical  good  sense  of  grafting  the  Roses,  at  the  right  end 
of  the  stock — to  wit,  the  bottom  end.  A  rectory  gardener  of  our 
acquaintance  remarks,  when  anything  goes  wrong  in  the  parish, 
that  “  it  was  no  wonder,  seeing  the  whole  thing  was  like  grafting 
at  the  wrong  end  of  the  stock.” 

Tritoma  uvaria  seeds  are  not  yet  in  the  market,  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  for  some  years  to  come,  and  at  the  end  of  those  years 
there  will  be  no  more  demand  for  the  seeds  than  there  has  been  for 
the  plant  itself  for  the  last  thirty  years.  No  seeds  of  it  ripened  at 
ICew  last  year,  and  nowhere  else  that  we  can  hear  of  in  England ; 
but  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  seeds  usually  ripen  every  year.] 


MEETING  of  the  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was  held 
on  the  7th  inst..,  when  the  chair  was  occupied  by  the  President, 
Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Donations  to  the  Society’s  Library  were  announced  from  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Moscow,  the  Literary  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society  of  Liverpool,  the  Entomological  Society  of 
Stettin,  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c. 

Mr.  G.  R.  "Waterhouse  exhibited  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Power 
Donacia  obscura  and  Thilonthus  fuscus — two  Deetlcs  not  pre¬ 
viously  known  as  natives  of  this  country.  Likewise  on  his  own 
account  two  new  species  of  Mordella,  and  one  of  each  of  the 
genera  Tachinus  and  Dyturus  new  to  this  country.  He  also 
stated  that  he  had  ascertained  that  a  malformed  specimen  of  the 
common  Mealworm  Deetle,  Tenebrio  mollitor,  had  been  described 
by  the  late  Mr.  Stephens  as  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  of 
Tenebrio  laticollis.  The  specimen  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
taken  with  the  whole  of  Mr.  Stephens’s  collection. 

Professor  Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  exhibited  a  drawing  of  the 
caterpillar  of  Sphynx  convolvuli;  also  a  specimen  of  the  pale 
variety  of  Colias  cdusa  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal. 

Mr.  Samuel  Stevens  exhibited  a  scries  of  rare  Coleoptera 
recently  captured  in  Brazil  by  Mr.  Squires.  And  Mr.  Trirnen 
a  number  of  rare  species  belonging  to  the  same  order  which  he 
had  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mr.  Ianson  exhibited  two  new  species  of  British  Coleoptera, 
recently  captured  by  him,  belonging  to  the  genera  Hydx’ochus 
and  Mycetophagus. 
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Mr.  Frederick  Bond  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  brilliant 
North  American  beetle,  Buprestis  fasciata,  recently  taken  alive 
in  London,  and  which  had  probably  been  imported  in  timber  in 
the  larva  or  pupa  state  j  also  a  new  British  Moth  belonging  to 
the  genus  Phycita,  taken  in  Dorsetshire  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Stainton,  containing  descriptions  of 
new  species  of  minute  Moths  of  the  genera  Colcophora  and  Adela 
collected  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Mr.  Trirnen. 

Mr.  Pascoe  also  read  descriptions  of  some  new  Longicorn 
Beetles  from  the  little  island  of  Batchian  near  New  Guinea,  col¬ 
lected  by  Mr.  Wallace. 

A  specimen  of  the  rare  Moth,  Luperina  Dumerillii,  captured 
at  Brighton,  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Allchin. 

A  notice  by  Mr.  Wailes  was  also  read  on  the  attacks  of  insects 
upon  the  different  species  of  Rhododendron.  These  consist 
chiefly  of  the  caterpillars  of  Mamestra  Brassicce,  one  of  our 
common  species  of  Moths,  which  come  out  of  their  retreats  and 
feed  on  the  leaves  by  night ;  also  the  larva)  of  a  species  of  Tor- 
trix,  which  gnaws  the  edges  of  the  leaves ;  and  a  wliito  scale 
insect  belonging  to  the  genus  Aspidiotus,  which  is  found  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves.  The  larvae  of  a  species  of  Tenthre- 
diuidee  also  eat  half  through  the  leaves. 

Mr.  Frederick  Smith  read  a  paper,  communicatecl  by  Mr. 
Stone,  on  th'e  economy  of  the  Ripophorus  2^aradoxus — a  curious 
Beetle  which  is  parasitic  in  the  nests  of  the  common  Wasp,  where 
it  feeds  on  the  grubs  of  that  insect,  and  arrives  at  the  perfect 
state  at  tire  end  of  July;  likewise  on  the  power  supposed  to  be 
possessed  by  the  Worker-wasps  to  deposit  fertile  eggs  under 
certain  circumstances.  The  details,  however,  had  been  scarcely 
attended  to  with  sufficient  care  to  justify  the  assertion  of  so 
remarkable  a  power  being  possessed  by  these  neuter  insects. 

NEW  OE  EAEE  PLANTS. 

Spiilea  Dottglasii  ( Dougl  ss  Spircea). 

Discovered  by  Douglas  on  the  banks  of  the  Oregon  in  British 
Columbia.  It  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  with  dense,  erect  thyrsi  of 
deep  pink  flowers. — {Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5151.) 

Camellia  Sasangua,  var.  anemoniflora  ( Anemone Jtoivered 

Sasangua )., 

Sent  by  Mr.  Fortune  from  China.  Flowers  white,  with  a 
yellowish  tinge. —  {Ilicl.  t.  5152.) 

Statice  Bourgi.fi  ( Bourgeau's  Sea-Thrift). 

Found  by  M.  Bourgeau,  “  prince  of  botanical  collectors,”  in 
the  islands  at  Lancerotte.  Blooms  during  August  in  a  cool 
greenhouse;  flowers  purple. — (Ibid.  t.  5153.) 

Calceolaria  flexuosa  ( Flexuous  Calceolaria) . 

Sent  from  Peru  by  Mr.  W.  Lobb  to  the  Messrs.  Ycitch,  of  the 
Exeter  and  Chelsea  Nurseries.  “  Its  very  dense,  massy  panicles 
of  large  yellow  flowers  promise  to  render  it  well  calculated  for  a 
bedding-out  plant.”  It  blooms  through  the  summer. —  (Ibid.  t. 
5154.) 

Gutierrezia  gymnospermoides  ( Ggmnosperma-like 
Outierrezia). 

A  native  of  San  Pedro,  Sonora,  New  Mexico.  Its  yellow 
flowers  are  too  like  those  of  our  common  Fleabanes  to  he  much 
cultivated. — (Ibid.  t.  5155.) 

Dipteracanthus  IIerbstii  {Mr.  llerbst's  Bipter acanthus) . 

A  native  of  Brazil,  sent  to  Kew  by  Messrs.  Herbst  and  Rossiter, 
of  Rio.  Blooms  during  September  and  two  following  months. 
An  erect  shrub,  with  purple  and  white  flowers. —  {Ibid.  t.  5156.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Improving  a  Light  Dry  Soil  (A  Constant  Subscriber).— As  the  subsoil 
is  clay  you  have  the  remedy  with  the  evil ;  hut  we  advise  you  to  admix 
the  clay  with  the  ten  inches  of  surface  soil  gradually.  Bring  three  or  foul- 
inches  of  clay  to  the  surface ;  and  when  that  has  been  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  surface,  then  similarly  mix  three  or  four  inches  more  if 
needed.  We  think  it  would  not  be  needed  if  you  stirred  the  clayey  subsoil 
with  the  fork  for  eight  or  nine  inches.  We  should  prefer  lime  rubbish 
from  the  bricklayers  instead  of  lime.  If  you  have  chalk  in  your  neighbour¬ 
hood,  or  marl,  give  a  surface  dressing  of  that.  We  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  draining  your  clay  subsoil  would  improve  the  fertility  of  the  surface  • 
hut  we  are  only  suggesting  without  any  good  data,  for  we  do  not  know 
the  locality. 

Fruit  Culture  (Alpha).— Buy  our  “Fruit  Gardening  for  the  Many.” 
It  will  give  you  the  information  you  need  for  this  country ;  but  to  give  | 


directions  for  fruit  culture  in  India  would  require  a  volume  which  is  yet 
unwritten.  If  the  Plumstock  does  not  answer  there  for  the  Beach  and 
Nectarine,  why  not  try  them  upon  their  own  roots  '!  We  would  raise-them 
from  the  stones.  Root-pruning  might  render  the  over -luxuriant  Pears 
and  Greengages  fruitful ;  but  the  climate  of  the  plains  of  southern  India  is 
too  hot  and  moist  for  them.  Camellias  and  Azaleas  do  not  require  manure 
at  this  season  ;  and  watering  once  a-week  in  a  room  without  a  fire  will  be 
sufficient,  probably  ;  but  you  must  look  to  the  soil,  and  keep  it  only  just 
moist. 

Capsicum  (I).  McEwe.ri). — Your  description  agrees  with  that  variety 
named  by  the  French  Monsircuse. 

Plants  for  a  Rockery  (A  Subscriber  at  Wavertrce). — If  you  will 
purchase,  or  refer,  to  ourNo.  489,  you  will  find  at  p.  299  a  much  lo'nger  list 
than  we  can  at  present  afford  space  to  repeat. 

Removing  British  Ferns  (A  Novice). — You  may  move  them  now,  and 
may  mix  peat  with  the  soil.  Impatiens  Jerdoniai  is  a  perennial.  Any 
florist  can  supply  you. 

Six  new  Conifers,  &c.  (F - ,  Bide  ford). — Purchase  Kemp’s  “IIow  to 

layout  a  Garden.”  The  following  are  six  good  new  Conifer® : — Finns 
excelsa,  F.  insignia.  Araucaria  imbricata,  Abies  nobilis,  Cedi' m  deodara, 
Finns  Finsapo.  We  know  of  no  work  upon  the  construction  of  Bay- 
windows.  If  you  send  particulars  of  the  size  of  the  Bay-window  and  the 
style  in  which  the  cottage  is  built  to  Mr.  Charles  Luck,  Arclii  ect,  Regent 
Street,  London,  he  would  furnish  plans  such  as  a  carpenter  and  mason 
Could  work  from.  We  wrote  to  you,  but  the  letter  has  been  returned. 

Standard  Fruit  Trees  for  N.W.  Louder  (Kate). — You  may  plant 
tall  standard  trees  on  the  north-west  side  of  your  wall,  so  that  the  heads 
shall  be  above  it.  Such  Apples  as  Blenheim  ' Orange,  Kerry  Pippin,  and 
King  of  the  Pippins  will  do:  and  of  Pears  you  can  have  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Thompson’s  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 

Orchard  Trees  for  a  Chalky  Sou.  in  Surrey  (J.  Lang). — Apples: 
Margaret,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Kerry  Pippin,  Cockle  Pippin,  Old 
Nonpareil,  Stunner  Pippin.— Pears  :  Citron  des  Carmes,  Williams’  Bon 
Chrdlien,  Beurro  d’Amanlis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Winter 
Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines. — Plums  :  Rivers’  Early  Prolific,  De  Montfort, 
Green  Gage,  Purple  Gage,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  and  White  Magnum  Bonum. 
The  branches  of  Spruce  Firs  will  break  again  from  their  laterals  if  only 
shortened.  It  is  much  better,  however,  to  thin  a  Fir-plantation  by  removing 
some  of  the  trees  than  to  prune  them.  We  know  no  reason  why  the  Wel- 
lingtonia  ought  not  to  do  well  with  you. 

Heating  a  Small  Conservatory  (F.  M.  S.). — Wc  accidentally  over¬ 
looked  this  inquiry.  For  such  a  small  place  (nine  feet  by  six  feet  and  a 
half)  we  think  Carman’s  little  stove  you  mention  ought  to  answer  ;  and, 
provided  there  is  a  funnel  from  it  going  outside  the  house,  with  proper- 
management  there  need  not  be  so  much  dust  made  with  ashes.  Sixty 
degrees  near  the  stove  give  us  no  idea  of  the  heat  of  the  house,  as,  of 
course,  the  atmosphere  would  bo  the  hottest  there ;  hut  for  common  pur¬ 
poses,  if  the  heat  at  night  ranged  from  40°  to  45°  at  the  farthest  part  from 
the  stove,  we  should  be  perfectly  satisfied.  We  have  no  faith,  however,  in 
any  stove  that  burns  any  sort  of  fuel,  prepared,  or  otherwise,  if  it  has 
not  a  chimney-pipe  to  take  the  gases  and  smoke  outside.  We  think  that 
you  might  easily  heat  your  conservatory  from  a  large  gas-burner  in  the  room 
below.  The  burner  being  placed  under  an  inverted  funnel,  and  a  one-and-a- 
half  or  two-inch  pipe  passing  from  the  funnel  round  the  conservatory,  or 
twice  or  thrice  along  the  front  side,  and  then  going  out  into  the  open  air. 
We  should  like  hot  water  better  still,  and  as  has  been  previously  stated,  a 
boiler  of  tin  or  galvanised  iron  about  the  size  of  a  fair-sized  teakettle, 
with  a  concave  bottom,  so  as  to  hold  hut  little  water,  and  with  a  three- 
quarter-inch  hole  for  a  tube  to  be  continued  through  the  house,  so  that 
no  heat  he  lost,  would  answer  well  for  such  a  place.  One  two-inch  hole 
near  the  top,  and  another  near  the  bottom,  to  admit  two-ineli  pipes  of 
galvanised  iron  would  do.  Two  of  these  being  enough  in  the  house  if  not 
very  lofty.  Galvanised  iron  pipes  will  stand  a  long  time,  if  they  do  not 
rest  on  earth,  but  are  supported  on  little  blocks  of  wood.  If  placed  on 
earth,  or  even  on  bricks,  &c.,  they  soon  decay.  If  such  a  room  below  the 
conservator}’  had  a  fire  constantly  in  use  in  winter,  or  if  it  were  a  kitchen 
scullery,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  if  the  boiler  at  the  back  of  the  fire  were 
close,  and  supplied  from  a  ball-cock  cistern  as  high  as  the  conserva¬ 
tory,  two  pipes  fixed  to  the  boiler  with  stop-cocks  on  them  would  be  the 
easiest  and  most  effectual  means  of  heating  the  little  conservatory.  Some 
time  ago  a  case  came  under  our  notice  that  answered  well.  The  kitchen 
fireplace  was  fully  thirty  feet  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  pretty  green¬ 
house  connected  with  the  floor  above.  The  boiler  was  previously  a  close 
one,  and  supplied  by  a  cistern  and  ball-cock.  Two  holes  one-inch  diameter 
are  near  the  top,  and  one  near  the  bottom  were  drilled  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  fire,  and  where,  of  course,  no  fuel  came  against  them.  These 
were  filled  with  lead  pipes  of  suitable  size,  and  were  bent  and  elbowed  just 
as  was  required,  before  getting  to  the  conservatory,  requiring  fully  seventy 
feet  of  piping.  There  they  were  fixed  to  two-inch  galvanised  iron  pipes,  with 
a  small  open  cistern  at  the  farthest  end.  Taps  near  the  boiler  let  the  heat  on 
as  desired.  In  severe  weather,  placing  the  embers  against  the  boilers  the  last 
thing  at  night,  and  putting  a  metal  plate  over  them,  gave  quite  heat 
enough.  A  correspondent  the  other  week  told  us  how  well  he  succeeded 
with  gas.  We  expressed  a  wish  for  more  details,  and  hope  if  this  meet  his 
eye  he  will  comply  with  our  request,  as  every  case  in  which  such  heating 
can  be  economically  done,  would  so  far  encourage  such  small  conserva¬ 
tories.  When  double  the  size  of  the  one  mentioned,  and  the  place  will 
admit  of  it,  a  small  flue  we  consider  best. 

Extensive  Kitchen  Gardening  {J.  Mann).— Our  “Kitchen  Garden¬ 
ing  for  the  Many,”  and  “  Allotment  Farming  for  the  Many,”  will  give  you 
all  needful  directions.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  state  a  probable 
balance-sheet  for  your  undertaking,  so  much  depends  upon  local  prices, 
the  cultivation  pursued,  and  the  seasons. 

Cucumbers— Perilla  Nankinensis  (A  Young  Beginner). —  We  would 
sow  for  use,  Sion  Mouse  Improved,  smooth-skinned,  and  white-spined  when 
it  has  any;  and  Ay  re's  Perpetual ;  and  for  show,  Hunter's  Prolific  and 
Munroe's  Prolife.  Recollect,  however,  that  much  depends  on  the  kind  of 
fruit  that  seeds  come  from,  and,  therefore,  those  who  are  particular,  try  and 
save  their  own.  Perilla  Nankinensis  has  been  introduced  from  China  since 
The  Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary  was  published.  It  is  used  for  its  foliage, 
and  for  flower-gardening  purposes  should  be  treated  as  a  half-hardy 
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annual.  The  seeds  of  it,  and  the  Lobelia,  may  he  procured  of  any  respect¬ 
able  nurseryman  and  seedsman.  So  much  has  been  said  about  it  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  that  many  thousands  will  be  grown  next  season. 
“With  us,  left  to  itself  in  fairish  ground,  it  rose  fully  two  feet  or  two  feet 
and  a  half.  At  Lamport  Hall,  we  noticed  hundreds  not  above  a  foot  high. 
We  do  not  like  cutting  it,  as  that  removes  the  most  curly,  pretty  leaves  at 
the  points  of  the  shoots. 

Planting  a  Rosery  (S.F.  £.).—  No.  1  to  be  as  you  say.  No.  4  must 
not  be  white  or  light  Roses;  6  is  the  bed  for  the  light  ones,  and  4  for  the 
best  dark  purple  Roses.  The  rest  are  right,  except  5.  No  Mosses  in  the 
oval  beds.  Put  Mosses  in  either  11,  12,  or  14,  and  in  13  put  mixed  Tea 
Roses.  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  15,  and  16,  well  suited  for  one-half  standards,  and 
one-half  dwarfs,  the  standards  more  towards  the  centre  ;  but  do  not 
attempt  to  have  one  kind  of  colour  in  any  of  them,  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
the  plan  in  the  ovals  round  the  centre. 

Spergula  pilifera  (A  Small  Gardener). — The  weed  you  enclosed  is  not 
the  Spergula,  but  Sagina  proemnbens,  or  Pearl  wort. 

Names  of  Apples  ( C .  A.).— The  large  Apple  is  the  Winter  Pearmain 
and  the  small  one  Fenouillet  gris.  The  flower  is  Justicia  speciosa,  or 
Showy  Justicia. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPER’S  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

December  13th.  Newtort  (Monmouthshire).  Sec.,  Mr.  C.  II.  Oliver, 
Commercial  Street,  Newport,  Monmouthshire.  Entries  close  Nov.  30th. 
December  28th  and  29th.  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  (Fancy 
Pigeons).  Sec.,  Mr.  Inman  New,  Sheffield.  Entries  close  December  12th. 
December  28th  and  29th.  Poulton-le-Fyldf..  Sec.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Butler. 
January  2nd  and  3rd,  1860.  Paisley.  See.,  Mr.  Wm.  Houston,  14,  Barr 
Street.  Entries  close  December  26th. 

January 4th  and  5th,  1860.  Preston  and  North  Lancashire,  £?c.,Mr. 
Henry  P.  Watson,  Old  Cock  Yard,  Preston.  Entries  close  December 
17th,  1859. 

January  7th,  1860.  Bradford.  (Single  Cock. Show.)  Secs.,  Mr.  Hardy, 
Prince  of  Wales  Inn,  Bowling  Old  Lane,  and  Mr.  E.  Blackbrough, 
Black  Bull  Inn,  Ive  Gate,  Bradford. 

January  11th,  1860.  Devizes  and  North  Wilts.  Sec.,  Mr.  G.  Saunders 
Sainsbury,  Rowde,  Devizes.  Entries  close  December  24th. 

January  31st  and  February  1st  and  2nd.  Chesterfield  and  ScAnsDALE. 
Hon.  Secs.,  Mr.  J.  Charlesworth,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Wood,  jun.  Entries 
close  January  11th. 

February  11th  to  15tli,  1860.  Crystal  Palace  (Poultry  and  Pigeons). 
Sec.,  Mr.  W,  Houghton.  Entries  close  Jan.  14th. 

February  29th,  and  March  1st,  1860.  Ulverstone.  Sec.,  Mr.  T.  Robson. 
N.B. — Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  sendmg  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  our  readers  to  know  that  the 
late  meeting  in  Bingley  Hall  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever 
held  there.  The  receipts  were  £1126  5s.  against  £1034  in  1858. 
The  number  of  visitors  admitted  was  45,952  against  42,389  in 
1858.  It  is  also  very  gratifying  to  find  the  experiment  of 
admitting  the  working  classes  at  a  lower  rate  is  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  increase  in  this  branch  was  £65  as  compared  with 
last  year.  Those  who  manage  this  great  exhibition  with  so  much 
zeal  and  intelligence  are  anxious  all  should  enjoy  the  treat.  The 
children  of  the  different  charity  schools  in  the  town  were  gratui¬ 
tously  admitted  on  the  Wednesday  morning.  Those  who  have 
not  seen  this  cannot  imagine  the  delight  of  these  young  visitors  ; 
but  none  seem  to  take  so  much  interest  in  it  as  the  deaf  and 
dumb  children.  This  year  a  few  of  the  officials  formed  a  sub¬ 
scription,  which  enabled  them  to  present  every  child  on  entrance 
with  a  small  plum-cake. 


The  Meeting  at  Birmingham  has  this  year  fully  equalled  the 
anticipations  of  even  the  most  sanguine  among  the  Committee  of 
Management ;  for  not  only  has  the  general  quality  of  the  poultry 
of  each  variety  very  considerably  improved,  but  the  number 
of  visitors  far  exceeds  those  admitted  on  previous  occasions. 
Although,  as  is  ever  the  case,  there  were  parties  who  foreboded, 
year  by  year,  that  public  interest  must  gradually  decrease — that 
when  once  a  certain  rate  of  excellence  was  attained  in  poultry  no 
further  improvement  could  take  place — or  that  the  premiums 
falling  time  after  time  into  the  possession  of  one  or  another  of  a 
small  knot  of  successful  breeders,  the  hopelessness  of  winning 
would  prevent  numerous  entries — each  and  all  of  these  de- 
spondents  have  received  the  most  conclusive  proofs  that  the 
Birmingham  Exhibition  still  holds  its  high  position  ;  and,  that  so 
far  from  waning,  the  interest  taken  in  all  that  pertains  to  it  is 
even  greater  than  heretofore. 

It  is  most  gratifying  also  to  find  that  the  more  useful  breeds 
of  poultry  seem  to  have  improved  most  rapidly.  When  before 


has  it  been  possible  to  direct  public  attention  to  pens  of  poultry 
so  extraordinary,  as  miracles  of  careful  breeding,  as  the  suc¬ 
cessful  ones,  whether  Turkeys,  Geese,  or  Ducks  of  all  varieties, 
just  exhibited  at  Birmingham?  Turkeys  34 lbs.  a  bird  ;  Geese 
above  30  lbs.  each  ;  and  Ducks  from  7  lbs.  to  even  8|  lbs.  a  piece, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  principal  pens ;  and  this  great  advance  in 
size  attained,  too,  without  any  deterioration  of  plumage  whatever. 

But  still  another  peculiarity  of  the  Show  just  closed  bespeaks 
most  powerfully  how  great  and  widely-spread  is  the  interest  now 
taken  in  poultry  culture ;  for  although  some  few  of  our  well- 
known  exhibitors  appear,  from  too  much  confidence  of  success, 
to  have  this  season  fallen  considerably  in  the  rear,  great  numbers 
of  the  most  prize-taking  amateurs  this  year  at  Birmingham  were 
hitherto  unknown  to  poultry  fame. 

All  the  principal  varieties  of  fowls  at  the  present  time  are  in 
the  hands  of  many  amateurs  ;  they  are  continually  to  be  met  with, 
and  that  in  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which,  until 
lately,  they  were  unknown.  This  general  diffusion  gives  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  testing  the  advantages  of  different  localities  on  existing 
breeds,  whilst  careful  crossing  for  table  purposes  has  not  been 
untried  by  agriculturists  in  most  districts.  It  is  remarkable  how 
strongly  these  agencies  have  not  only  improved  every  description 
of  fancy  breeds,  but  certainly  not  less  so  those  intended  ex¬ 
clusively  for  customary  market  purposes.  The  hardiness  of  young 
broods  as  to  constitution,  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
they  are  now  reared,  have  tended  to  increase  to  an  enormous  extent 
the  supplies  at  most  of  our  market  towns  ;  consequently,  num¬ 
bers  of  parties  to  whom  poultry  was  formerly  an  almost  pro¬ 
hibited  viand,  simply  from  being  “  too  expensive  for  a  large 
family,”  are  now  in  the  almost  daily  enjoyment  of  this  essential 
requisite  to  the  comforts  of  the  dinner-table. 

Such,  then,  are  some  few  of  the  many  public  advantages  arising 
from  the  institution  of  Poultry  Exhibitions.  Emulation  once 
engendered  inevitably  produces  a  better  article,  as  much  so  in 
poultry  as  in  manufactured  goods  ;  and  thus  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  takes  place,  whilst  the  demand  keeps  well  up  with  the 
supply. 

As  I  find  your  report  fully  describes  most  of  the  leading 
features  in  the  late  Show,  it  is  only  intended  on  this  occasion  to 
allude,  very  briefly,  to  some  few  incidents  connected  with  it  that 
may  tend  to  direct  the  attention  of  its ,  supporters  to  matters 
that  otherwise  might  escape  notice. 

To  any  reflective  amateur  the  immense  amount  of  entries  in 
the  Dorking,  Game,  Cochin-China,  and  Spanish  breeds  would 
naturally  suggest  a  proportionate  improvement  in  the  number  of 
premiums  allotted  in  coming  years  to  these  classes.  Now,  if 
the  present  revenue  of  the  Society  will  scarcely  admit  of  increased 
calls  upon  its  coffers,  surely  the  railway  companies,  to  whom 
such  a  meeting  is  so  profit-producing;  the  tradesmen  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  who  derive  so  greatly-increased  a  sale  of  their  goods 
during  its  continuance ;  and  lastly,  though  by  no  means  least, 
the  licensed  victuallers,  to  whom  it  is  a  perfect  hay-time,  would, 
I  think,  most  willingly  give  a  hearty  support  by  the  gift  of  pre¬ 
miums  of  higher  value;  or,  what  would  encourage  exhibitors 
still  more,  by  offering  a  greater  number  of  prizes.  There  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  any  sufficient  reason  assigned  why  there  should 
not  be  a  licensed  victuallers’  piece  of  plate  for  the  best  Game ;  a 
tradesmen’s  cup  for  the  best  Dorkings ;  or  a  first-rate  premium 
from  the  railway  companies  generally  for  the  best  collection  of 
poultry  sent  by  one  exhibitor,  and  so  forth.  Such  premiums 
would  inevitably  arouse  still  greater  competition  among  the  rivals 
themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  conduce  immeasurably  to  the 
interest  of  the  public  to  examine  for  themselves  the  relative 
merits  of  the  poultry  competing.  I  firmly  believe  that  none 
would  be  the  losers  by  the  experiment ;  for  improved  attendance 
of  visitors  would  to  all  such  benefactors  bring  only  still  more 
grist  to  their  mill,  for  the  benefit  would  extend  itself  to  all. 

It  may  be  said,  all  these  parties  may  equally  support  the 
institution  by  simply  adding  their  names  to  the  annual  sub¬ 
scription  list.  Many  of  late  have  doubtless  done  so,  as  the 
greatly-augmented  amount  of  subscriptions  testifies  ;  but  there 
are  those  whose  energies  would  be  far  more  positively  aroused 
by  the  plan  now  suggested,  from  a  spirit  of  emulation,  that  the 
premiums  offered  by  their  profession  should  not  fall  short  in 
actual  value  to  those  proffered  by  other  tradesmen. 

A  succinct  review  of  some  few  of  the  best  classes  may  be  accept¬ 
able.  No  doubt  the  Spanish  were  excellent  specimens ;  but,  in  most 
instances,  the  lack  of  condition  was  far  greater  than  customary — 
the  effect,  no  doubt,  of  the  late  variable  weather.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  state  that  “  trimming”  was  scarcely  to  be  met  with 
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in  a  single  instance,  and  so  it  should  be :  this  most  desirable 
effect  has  only  been  produced  by  the  firm  determination  of  our 
principal  poultry  judges  not  to  compromise  the  matter  in  any 
such  cases,  but  disqualify  at  once  from  competition.  I,  for  one, 
trust  these  gentlemen  will  rigidly  persevere  in  such  regulations, 
so  as  to  ensure  the  prizes  being  taken  at  least  by  honest  com¬ 
petition. 

The  birds  of  Mrs.  Hall,  in  the  first-prize  pen  for  adults,  will 
exhibit  far  more  favourably  a  month  or  two  to  come  ;  whilst 
Mr.  Hyde’s  Spanish  pullets  were  most  covetable  specimens,  and, 
doubtless,  they  will  be  again  heard  of  in  the  ranks  of  the  success¬ 
ful.  Messrs.  Teebay’s  and  Rake’s  Spanish  chickens  will,  if  they 
progress  favourably,  be  awkward  competitors  to  shake  off  at  any 
meeting. 

The  Orel/  BorJcings  were  as  greatly  improved  as  could  be 
imagined,  Captain  Hornby  still  keeping  a-head,  though  closely 
elbowed  by  the  “  Silver  Greys  ”  of  Mr.  Wm.  Bromley  ;  who,  in 
pullets  of  this  variety,  showed  such  as  any  amateur  might  well 
covet,  and  were  certainly  the  best  of  this  particular  colour  ever 
yet  exhibited.  It  is  quite  evident  “  Silver  Greys”  can  now  hold 
position,  even  as  to  size,  with  any  of  the  darker  colours — a 
feature  that  only  a  few  seasons  since  was  deemed  impracticable. 

Perhaps  none  of  our  poultry  have  improved  more  rapidly 
during  the  last  two  years  than  the  Cochins.  They  have  returned 
entirely  to  their  original  characteristics ;  and  it  is  exceedingly 
questionable  whether  Messrs.  Tomlinson,  Stretch,  Felton,  Cattell, 
Lamb,  Chase,  and  Cartwright,  did  not  exhibit  specimens  quite 
equal  to  any  ever  yet  placed  before  the  public  eye. 

T1  le  Polands  were  very  limited  in  point  of  numbers,  nor  was 
their  excellence  remarkable ;  breeders  must  really  use  a  far  greater 
amount  of  energy  if  these  prizes  are  to  be  continued,  for  these 
classes  at  present  almost  invariably  entail  losses  on  Poultry 
Committees.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  Polands  should  be  thus 
neglected,  for  they  naturally  combine  the  advantages  of  beautiful 
plumage  with  great  utility. 

Saving  the  Pencilled  varieties,  the  Hamburghs  were  not  espe¬ 
cially  good.  In  Pencilled  ones,  however,  the  Show  figured  very 
highly. 

Birmingham  never  before  had  so  good  Game  classes,  and  the 
entries  for  Game  Bantams  were,  undoubtedly,  among  the  best  in 
the  Show. 

The  classes  for  Single  Cocks  were  all  of  them  well  filled  with 
the  best  of  birds. 

Among  as  rich  a  collection  of  Pigeons  as  any  ever  exhibited, 
either  at  Birmingham  or  elsewhere,  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
was  Yellow  Fantails.  This  is  their  first  appearance. 

Independently  of  visitors  paying  for  admission,  all  the  charity 
schools  were  allowed  a  view  gratuitously,  besides  the  creature- 
comfort  of  a  good  bun,  to  still  further  increase  the  happiness  of 
each  little  one.  It  was  a  joyous  sight,  and  a  step  forward  to¬ 
wards  increased  popularity.  Great  praise  is  the  just  due  of  the 
managers,  for  the  excellent  order  and  regularity  carried  out  in 
every  department  of  this  extraordinary  meeting. — Chanticleer. 


POULTRY  SHOW  AT  ARUNDEL. 

We  believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  this  place  is  the  only 
one  where  premiums  are  offered  for  fat  cattle  brought  into  the 
open  market.  This  may  account  for  the  great  display  of  beautiful 
Sussex  oxen,  and  for  the  numbers  of  people  that  thronged  the 
place  on  the  Christmas  market-day — Tuesday,  December  6. 
Seeing  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  money  that  annually  go  into 
Sussex  in  exchange  for  the  poultry  sent  to  London,  it  is  not 
wonderful  it  should  have  been  deemed  necessary  to  have  a  Poultry 
Show  at  the  same  time.  It  wa3  held  last  year  for  the  first  time, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  also  gives  the 
Dorking  prizes.  The  Corn  Exchange  provides  a  convenient 
place ;  and  pens  of  the  most  approved  construction  being  pro¬ 
vided,  it  is  a  comfortable,  well-conducted,  successful  little  Show. 
We  last  week  had  occasion  to  notice  tho  small  beginning  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  ;  and  we  believe  we  shall  make  some  of  our  readers 
smile  when  we  tell  them  the  birds  are  received  between  the  hours 
of  eight  and  ten  in  the  morning,  they  arc  judged  between  ten  and 
twelve,  the  public  admitted  at  the  latter  hour  till  two  at  6d.,  aud 
from  two  to  four  gratis.  At  four  o’clock  all  birds  are  removed. 

It  will  easily  be  believed  that  in  this  county  Dorkings  would 
be  good  ;  and  thirteen  pens  that  would  not  have  passed  unnoticed 
at  Biugley  Hall  were  entered.  Lady  Louisa  Thynne  gained  first 
and  second  prizes.  The  three  birds  in  the  first-px-ize  pen  weighed 


251  lbs.  The  second  were  nearly  as  heavy ;  aud  the  third,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Littleliampton,  were  only  behind  from 
the  fact  of  one  pullet  being  inferior  to  the  others.  The  Cuckoo 
Dorkings  were  not  numerous,  nor  were  they  as  large  as  we 
expected  to  see  them.  Mr.  Penfold,  of  Arundel,  was  the  prize- 
taker.  These  birds  have  evidently  gone  out  of  fashion,  or  they 
would  have  been  better  represented  in  the  county  to  which  they 
belong.  The  Spanish  were  excellent,  both  in  the  young  and  in 
the  old  classes.  There  were  birds  shown  that  need  fear  no  com¬ 
petition.  There  were  twenty-one  pens.  The  Rev.  W.  G.  Holmes 
took  first;  Mr.  W.  R.  Bull  second  for  adults.  Lady  Louisa 
Thynne  and  Mr.  Bull  were  similarly  distinguished  in  chickens. 
Six  other  pens  w'ere  commended.  This  breed  is  evidently  appre¬ 
ciated  and  understood  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Messrs. 
Busliby  and  Boniface  deserved  their  prizes  by  the  excellence  of 
their  Game  Fowls,  especially  the  former ;  but  some  of  the  exhi¬ 
bitors  have  to  learn  that  the  legs  of  the  fowls  composing  a  pen 
must  match,  or  they  cause  disqualification.  There  was  also  in 
this  class  a  humpbacked  hen,  spoiling  an  otherwise  meritorious 
pen.  It  is  also  necessary  to  point  out  that,  although  this  class  is 
open  to  birds  of  any  colour,  yet  the  cock  and  hens  must  be  of  the 
same  breed  :  Black-red  hens  will  not  mate  a  Duekwinged  cock. 
There  was  one  class  only  for  every  sort  of  Hamburgh.  Mr. 
Isemonger  was  the  prize-taker  with  Silver-spangles.  Here,  as  at 
many  larger  shows,  drooping  and  loose  combs  were  far  too 
prevalent.  The  Cochin-Chinas  were  poorly  represented.  Mrs. 
Bull  gained  the  prize  with  white  birds.  Lady  Louisa  Thynne 
showed  some  beautiful  Sebrights,  which  deservedly  took  a  first 
prize.  Mr.  Blunden  was  first  in  Aglesburg  Ducks ,  with  very 
good  birds  ;  followed  by  Mr.  Boniface,  who  had  the  second  prize. 

This  pleasant  little  Show  was  very  fully  attended  by  the  gentry 
and  others  of  the  neighbourhood  and  town  as  soon  as  it  was 
opened ;  and  it  was  amusing  and  satisfactory  to  find  how  many 
exhibitors  made  it  a  sort  of  trial  for  the  merits  of  their  respective 
birds',  many  of  which  are  intended  to  try  conclusions  on  a  larger 
scale  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Messrs.  Bull,  Harman,  Roberts,  and  Blunden  were  all  at  their 
posts ;  and  the  exhibition  seemed  to  them,  as  to  the  visitors,  a 
holiday.  Coupled  with  the  Christmas  market,  it  seemed  a  sort 
of  harbinger  of  the  merry  time. 

Mr.  Baily,  Mount  Street,  Grosvcnor  Square,  was  the  Judge. 


MR.  WRIGHT’S  SPANISH  PULLET. 

Mr.  Brent’s  reply  respecting  the  Spanish  pullet  is  so  full  of 
absurd  suppositions,  and  bears  throughout  such  an  egotistical 
tone,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  echoing  “  Justitia’s  ”  remarks. 
Why,  sir,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  this  pullet  is  one  of  three  in 
pen  260  (Birmingham  Show)  at  the  present  moment  of  my 
writing  (November  30tli)  ;  and  as  regards  Mr.  Brent’s  arguments 
about  the  unnoticed  change,  &c.,  they  are  simply  the  extricating 
wriggles  of  a  netted  captive,  too  ridiculous  to  obtain  credence, 
and  too  insinuatingly  presumptive  to  create  sympathy  by  those 
who  would  have  received  a  candid  acknowledgment  of  his  error 
as  much  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  knowledge  in  these 
matters. — I.  II. 


I  examined  the  pullet  that  Mr.  Brent  called  a  cockerel,  with 
Mr.  Wright  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Poultry  Show,  and  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  it  was  a  pullet,  whatever  Mr.  Brent  may  say  to 
the  contrary.  I  had  one  myself  this  season  just  like  it  with  a 
cock’s  tail ;  but  when  *  she  moulted  she  came  out  with  her  tail 
all  right. — J ohn  Rodbard  Rodbaed,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington, 
near  Bristol. 

[Here  this  controversy  may  terminate.  Mr.  Brent  thought 
that  the  pullet  was  a  cockerel,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  ;  and  no  one  ought  to  continue  to  disputo  the  testimony 
of  the  owner,  sustained  as  it  is  by  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Rodbard, 
and  two  or  three  other  judges  we  have  consulted. — Eds.] 


BLACK-BREASTED-RED  GAME  EOWLS. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Brent,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  recent  communica¬ 
tion  says, — “I  have  my  doubts  if  Brown-breasted-Reds  are  a 
pure  colour  or  a  composite,  some  persons  use  the  terms  Blaok- 
breasted-Reds,  and  Black-reds  as  synonymous.  But  the  first  is 
a  pure  or  original  colour,  while  the  latter  is  a  cross  between  Red 
and  Black.”  With  regard  to  tho  Brown-reds,  I  believe  them  to 
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be  pure,  and  would  take  them  to  be  so  before  any  variety  of 
Duckwings.  But,  what  upon  earth  can  Mr.  Brent  mean  when 
speaking  about  Black-breasted  Reds  ?  The  true  Black-breasted- 
Red,  or,  as  it  is  known  as  Black-red  for  shortness,  is,  I  have  no 
doubt,  a  pure  colour.  But  then  there  is  another  variety  of  Black  - 
brcasted-Red3 — the  result  of  a  cross  between  a  brown-red  and 
fawn-colour  hen,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Black-breasted-Red, 
or  Bright  red,  on  account  of  its  being  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
true  Black-red.  The  Bright-red  at  most  exhibitions  takes  the 
prizes  by  being  a  little  more  showy  ;  but  the  absurd  notion  that 
a  Black-red  was  the  result  of  a  cross  between  red  and  black  is 
so  ridiculous,  that  it  cannot  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  I  am 
convinced  that  Mr.  Brent  knows  nothing  about  Game  fowls. — 
D.  P.,  Hull ,  Yorkshire. 


PIGEON  PHIZES  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

Again  have  the  inhabitants  ol  the  midland  metropolis  and 
surrounding  districts  been  gratified  with  the  sight  of  a  magnificent 
show  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons.  The  latter,  though,  somewhat 
marred  by  the  erroneous  and  inconsistent  decision  of  the  Judges  ; 
to  some  few  of  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  your  readers,  beginning  with  Cup  No.  1.  (Carriers, 
Almond  Tumblers,  and  Powters.)  The  Povvters  (white),  one 
bull-eyed;  the  other  gravelly-eyed,  stained  beak  and  tail.  Class  2. 
(Almond  Tumblers.)  Second  prize.  Almond  cock  and  Almond 
splash  hen.  Class  13.  (Archangels.)  Second  prize  given  to 
Persians,  No.  1511  being  a  good  pair  of  Archangels,  Highly 
Commended,  Class  12.  (Turbits.)  Second  prize  given  to  birds 
with  (in  lieu  of  a  turn  crown)  a  tuft  of  feathers  at  the  back  of 
the  head  forming  a  point.  In  Mottled  Tumblers,  First  and 
Second  prizes  given  to  birds  far  inferior  to  Pen  14G2,  Highly 
Commended.  Class  15.  (Runts.)  Second  prize  given  to  a  pair 
of  birds  one  of  which  wa3  marked — viz.,  a  flight  feather  notched 
from  the  quill  to  the  point.  This,  I  apprehend,  should,  under 
any  circumstances,  have  disqualified  the  birds. 

Being  an  exhibitor,  I  purposely  avoid  any  comparison  between 
prize  birds  and  others  in  classes  containing  any  of  my  own. — 
J.  Peccivall. 

First.  Should  White  Powters  be  bull-eyed  or  gravclly-eyed  ? 

Second.  Are  Archangels  and  Persians  the  same,  or  distinct 
varieties  ? 

I  ask  these  questions  because  the  Powters  to  which  the  Silver 
Plate  was  awarded  at  Birmingham  are  odd  birds,  one  bull-eyed, 
the  other  gravelly ;  and  in  the  Archangel  class,  the  first-prize 
birds  are  Archangels,  the  second-prize  Persians.  Both  I  take  it 
cannot  be  right. — A  Novice. 


May  Almond-splasli  Tumblers  be  exhibited  as  Almonds  ?  At 
our  Show  the  Second  prize  was  awarded  to  an  Almond  cock,  and 
an  Ahnond-$phw7j  hen.  Surely  this  cannot  be  right. — Pater¬ 
familias. 

DARLINGTON  POULTRY  SHOW. -December. 
We  will  publish  our  comments  next  week.  Judge — Edward 
Hewitt,  Esq.,  Eden  Cottage,  Spark  Brook,  Birmingham.  The 
following  are  the  awards  : — 

Spanish  (Black). — First,  II.  F.  Wells,  Aldborough  Hatch,  Ilford,  Essex. 
Second,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Ilelmsley,  York.  Highly  Commended,  S.  Burn, 
East  Terrace,  Whitby.  Commended,  It.  Simpson,  Scots  House,  West 
Boklon.  Chickens. — First,  It.  Simpson,  Scots  House,  West  Boldon. 
Second,  II.  T.  Wells.  Highly  Commended,  S.  Itobson,  Pocklington  ;  II.  T. 
Wells,  Aldborough  Hatch,  Ilford,  Essex. 

Dorkings  (Coloured). — First,  S.  Burn,  Whitby.  Second,  II.  W.  B.  Ber- 
wicK,  Ilelmsley,  York.  Highly  Commended,  S.  Pickard,  Dirtcur  House, 
Wakefield;  Itev.  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirby,  Stokesley ;  W.  Grey,  Darlington. 
Commended,  J.  Graham,  West  Jesniond.  Chickens. — First,  II.  W.  B.  Ber¬ 
wick,  Ilelmsley,  York.  Second,  ltev.  J.  F.  Newton.  Highly  Commended, 
M.  Hunter,  Green  Hammerton  Hull.  Commended,  J.  Graham  ;  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Pulleine,  Crake  Hall,  Bedale. 

Dorkings  (White). — First,  A.  Pease,  Southend,  Darlington.  Second, 
withheld  Chickens. — First  and  Second,  A.  Pease,  Southend,  Darlington. 

CocniN-CiriNA  (Cinnamon  and  Buff). — First,  W.  Dowson,  Jlopton,  Mir- 
field.  Second,  W.  Harvey,  Bank  Buildings,  Sheffield.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended,  G.  S.  Simpson,  Hunmanby.  Commended,  W.  B.  Berwick,  Ilelms¬ 
ley,  York.  Chickens. — First  and  Second,  Rev.  G.  Gilbert,  Claxton,  Norwich. 
Highly  Commended,  G.  S.  Simpson,  Hunmanby.  Commended,  W. 
Harvey,  Bank  Buildings,  Sheffield. 

Cochin-China  (Brown  and  Partridge). — Chickens. — First  and  Second, 

J.Bell,Tkirsk. 


Cochin-China  (White). — Prize,  W.  Dawson,  Ilopton, 'Mirfield.  Chickens. 
— First,  W.  Dawson,  Hopton,  Mirfield.  Second,  G.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal. 
Commended,  W.  narvey,  Bank  Buildings,  Sheffield. 

Game  (Blacks,  Black-breasted-Reds,  and  other  Reds,  and  Brassy¬ 
winged). — First,  H.  Adams,  Beverley.  Second,  E.  Aekroyd,  Darlington. 
Highly  Commended,  It.  Tate,  Driffield.  Commended,  J.  Bell,  Sealiam. 
Chickens. — First,  II.  Adams,  Beverley.  Second,  H.  M.  Julian,  Market 
Place,  Beverley.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Cleminson,  Hill  House,  Darling¬ 
ton  ;  T.  Dodds,  Ovenden,  Halifax. 

Game  (Duckwings,  Greys,  and  Blues).  —  First,  II.  Adams,  Beverley. 
Second,  Messrs.  Bird  and  Beldon,  Eecleshill  Moor,  Bradford.  Chickens. 
— First,  J.  H.  Smith,  Skelton  Grange,  York .  Second,  Messrs.  Crawford 
and  ltaylor,  Hunmanby.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Crossland,  jun.,  Wake- 
field  ;  II.  Adams,  Beverley.  Commended,  R.  Tate,  Driffield. 

Game  (White  and  Pile).— First,  G.  S.  Thompson,  Fairfield,  York.  Second, 
J.  Crossland,  jun.,  Wakefield.  Highly  Commended,  II.  Adams,  Beverley. 
Chickens. — First,  II.  Adams,  Beverley.  Second,  Mrs.  N.  Ringvose,  Carnaby 
Pasture,  Bedale.  Highly  Commended,  G.  S.  Thompson,  Fairfield,  York. 

IIamhurghs  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  Messrs.  Bird  and  Beldon,  Eccle- 
sliill  Moor,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Chickens.— First, 
J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second,  Messrs.  Bird  and  Beldon,  Eecleshill  Moor, 
Bradford. 

Hamburgiis  (Silver -pencilled). — First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second, 
R.  Tulip,  Monkwearmouth  Shore.  Chickens. — First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 
Second,  J.  Falkiner,  Hunmanby. 

IIamburgiis  (Golden-spangled).— First,  II.  Adams,  Beverley.  Second, 
Miss  M.  G.  Smith,  Dindsdale  Rectory.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dixon, 
Bradford.  Commended,  S.  Pickard,  Dirtcar  House,  Wakefield ;  J.  Mit¬ 
chell,  Uipper  Holme,  Halifax.  Chickens. — First,  M.  Cooper,  Ilelmsley. 
Second,  W.  Horner,  Newsham,  Thirsk.  Commended,  Miss  M.  G.  Smith, 
Dinsdale  Rectory. 

Hamburgiis  (Silver-spangled).— First,  J.  Mitchell,  Hippcrholme.  Hali¬ 
fax.  Second.  Messrs.  Bird  and  Beldon,  Eecleshill  Moor,  Bradford.  Chickens. 
—First;  J.  Bell,  Thirsk.  Second,  R.  Tate,  Driffield.  Highly  Commended, 
Mcesrs.  Bird  and  Beldon. 

Pot.ands  (Black  with  White  Crests).— First,  J.  W.  Boothby,  Holme 
Cottage,  Louth.  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Commended,  J.  Dixon. 

Polands  (Golden).— First  and  Second.  J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 

Polands  (Silver). — First  and  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended,  Messrs.  Bird  and  Beldon,  Eecleshill  Moor,  Bradford. 

Polands  (any  variety). — Chickens. — First  and  Second,  .1.  Dixon,  Brad¬ 
ford. 

Any  other  Distinct  Breed. —First,  W.  Harvey,  Bank  Buildings, 
Sheffield  (Brahma  Pootras).  Second,  W.  Dawson,  Ilopton,  Mirfield 
(Sultans).  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford  (Buff  Polands)  ;  Messrs. 
Bird  and  Beldon,  Eecleshill  Moor,  Bradford  (White  Polands)  ;  R.  Tate, 
Driffield  (Black  Hamhurghs).  Commended,  J.  Crossland,  jun.,  Wakefield 
(Malays). 

Bantams  (Gold-laced).— Prize,  W.  Horner,  Ncwsliam,  Thirsk. 

Bantams  (Silvcr-laced).  —  Prize,  W.  II.  Chaffer,  45,  Svlvister  Street, 
Hull. 

Bantams  (White). — Prize,  J.  Foreman,  Thom’s  Lane,  Wakefield.  Highly 
Commended,  S.  Pickard,  Dirtcar  House,  Wakefield. 

Bantams  (Black). — Prize,  J.  Foreman,  Thorn’s  Lane,  Wakefield.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Bales  Northallerton, 

Bantams  (Game). — Prize,  J.  Foreman,  Wakefield.  Commended,  Rev.  J. 
Bowden,  Tliurgoland  Parsonage,  Sheffield. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury). — First,  G.  B.  Scotson,  Hnughton-le-Skerne.  Second, 
A.  Pease,  Southend,  Darlington.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  N.  Ringrose, 
Carnaby  Pasture,  Bedale. 

Ducks  (Rouen). —  First,  Miss  H.  Chaytor,  Clervaux  Castle.  Second, 
H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Ilelmsley,  York.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dixon,  Brad¬ 
ford.  Commended,  Miss  A.  Winn,  East  Witton  Mill,  Bedale. 

Ducks  (any  other  variety). — First,  W.  Dawson,  Hopton,  Mirfield  (Shel¬ 
drake  Ducks).  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford  (Mandarin  Ducks).  Highly 
Commended,  M.  Hunter,  Green  Hammerton  Hall  (Black  Beunos-Ayreaii 
Ducks);  J.  Dixon,  Bradford  (Grey  Call  Ducks)  ;  S.  Burn,  Whitby  (Black 
East  Indian).  Commended,  Miss  E.  Laing,  Haughton-le-Side  (Muscovy 
Ducks).  Ducklings. — First,  Mrs.  N.  Ringrose,  Carnaby  Pasture,  Bedale. 
Second,  A.  Pease,  Southend,  Darlington.  Highly  Commended,  Miss 
Lambert,  Neasham  Springs  ;  C.  Lieroe,  Catterick. 

Geese.— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford  (Toulouse).  Second,  Mrs.  Wooler, 
Barwiek,  Yarm.  Commended,  A.  Pease,  Southend,  Darlington  (Toulouse). 
Goslings. — First,  Mrs.  Wooler.  Second,  R.  Tate,  Driffield.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended,  A.  Pease. 

Turkeys. — First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second,  W.  Dolby,  jun.,  Syston 
Hall,  Grantham.  Highly  Commended,  A.  Pease,  Southend,  Darlington 
(American).  Poults. — First,  W.  Dolby.  Second,  A.  Pease  (American). 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  N.  Ringrose  ;  H.  Marshall,  Sand’s  House, 
Durham.  Commended,  J.  B.  Booth,  Killerby,  Catterick  ;  Miss  Wethereli, 
Aldborough. 

Guinea  Fowl.— Prize,  Miss  Foster,  Cliffe,  Piereebridge. 

Pigeons  :  Carriers. — First,  J.  Crawford,  65,  Hendon  Street,  Sunderland. 
Second,  N.  B.  Wethereli,  Seaton  Carew.  Highly  Commended,  F.  New- 
burn,  jun.,  Larchfield,  Darlington  ;  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Tumblers.— 
First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  E.  Archer,  jun.,  Westbourne  Villas, 
Forest  Hill,  Kent.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Mewburn,  jun.  Powters  or 
Croppers. — First,  P.  Mewburn,  jun.  Second,  W.  Cannan.  Pantails. — 
First,  F.  Mewburn,  jun.  Second,  S.  Robson,  Pocklington.  Trumpeters. — 
First  and  Second,  F.  Mewburn,  jun.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Mewburn, 
jun. ;  J.  Morrell,  Sunderland.  Commended,  R.  Clarke,  jun.,  Market 
Place,  Beverley.  Barbs. — First,  W.  Cannan.  Second,  N.  B.  Wethereli. 
Highly  Commended,  M.  Hunter,  Green  Hammerton  Hall.  Jacobins. 
— First,  —  Stutters,  Beverley.  Second,  II.  Morris,  Forest  Hill,  Kent, 
Highly  Commended,  R.  Tate,  Driffield;  II.  Tomlinson,  Bab  all  Ileatli 
Road,  Birmingham.  Turbits. — First,  F.  Mewburn,  jun.  Second,  H.  Morris. 
Highly  Commended,  S.  Robson,  Pocklington.  Owls. — Fust,  W.  Cannan. 
Second,  H.  Morris.  Highly  Commended,  G.  W.  Boothby,  Ilolme  Cottage, 
Louth;  F.  Mewburn,  jun.  Dragoons. — First,  F.  Mewburn,  jun.  Second, 
J.  Crawford,  Hendon  Street,  Sunderland.  Archangels. — First  and  Second, 
F.  Mewburn,  jun.  Hunts. — First,  W.  Cannan.  Second,  R.  Clarke,  jun., 
Market  Place,  Beverley.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Mewburn,  jun.  Duns. 
— First,  J.  J.  Wilson,  Darlington.  Second,  W.  Summcrson,  Haughton-le- 
Skerne. 

Extra  Stock.— Prize,  F.  Mewburn,  jun.  (Yellow  Magpies). 
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CROSS  BETWEEN  THE  PHEASANT  AND 
BANTAM. 

Seeing  in  your  Number  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  of 
November  8,  this  year,  a  communication  from  “G.  J.  L.”  relating 
to  the  cross  between  the  Pheasant  and  Dantam,  your  corre¬ 
spondent  can  obtain  information  by  application  to  Captain 
Glinn,  R.N.,  Hereford,  who  breeds  them  yearly,  and  is  now  in 
possession  of  a  cock  Pheasant  and  a  Game  Bantam  that  pro¬ 
duced  thirteen  chickens  last  year;  and  the  hen  Pheasant  run¬ 
ning  with  them  produced  eggs,  and  a  brood  of  nine  young 
Pheasants  from  them,  hatched  under  a  common  hen. 

The  eggs  were  picked  up  in  various  places  in  a  walled  enclo¬ 
sure,  and  not  in  a  nest  as  a  fowl.  This  latter  remark  alludes 
only  to  the  hen  Pheasant’s  eggs. — C. 


DRONE  BEES. 

Your  aparian  readers  may  know  that  the  appearance  of  drones 
forebodes  swarming ;  but,  also,  that  first  swarms  sometimes 
leave  the  stocks  before  they  are  bred  or  appear  abroad.  I  spoke 
of  this  some  years  back  to  Dr.  Bevan,  who  agreed  with  me  that 
first  swarms  are  sometimes  without  drones.  This  led  to  a  further 
discussion  respecting  the  eggs  of  drones  being  laid  by  the  old 
queens,  both  in  the  stocks  and  the  other  colonies  which  they 
establish  during  the  season.  Likewise  on  the  fact  of  a  second 
brood  of  drones  sometimes  appearing  in  autumn  in  old  stocks 
which  swarmed  at  the  usual  time.  This  shows  that  queens  of 
the  present  season  have  power  to  deposit  eggs  for  drones,  and 
accords  with  the  rule  of  swarming  in  warm  climates.  But  I  am 
not  sure  if  those  remarks  can  have  reference  to  the  males  of 
the  “  Ligurian  or  Italian  Bees,”  which  “  A  Devonshire  Bee¬ 
keeper”  is  trying  to  establish  in  this  country,  for  which  he 
deserves  much  praise.  “B.&W.”  speaking  of  them  at  p.  76, 
observes,  that  the  “  drones  which  join  the  swarms  are  generally, 
perhaps  always,  allowed  to  remain  alive  till  late  in  the  season, 
whereas  the  earliest-hatched  drones  are  frequently  destroyed  in 
cold  springs  in  their  own  hives.”  Whatever  kind  of  drones  he 
meant,  I  have  to  note  that  in  cold  springs  none  are  bred  in  the 
hives  of  the  “  honey  bee ;  ”  and  those  that  join  the  second  and 
after  swarms  are,  of  course,  destroyed  about  the  usual  time  with 
the  rest  left  behind  in  the  stocks  ;  while  those  in  the  first  swarms 
are  spared  a  little  longer,  especially  in  strong  hives,  when  the 
bees  meditate  swarming.  In  these,  the  same  process  of  rearing 
drones  goes  on  as  in  the  stocks  during  the  fore  part  of  the  season. 
Some,  however,  imagine  that  the  old  queens  only  lay  drone  eggs 
about  the  time  that  they  quit  the  stocks.  But  I  have  known 
them  lay  both  kinds  of  eggs  at  the  same  time  ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  remarks  of  “  B.  &  W.”  on  drones,  he  is  speaking  of  making 
artificial  swarms  of  the  “  Italian  bees,”  with  a  view  to.  increase 
them,  and  justly  observes  that  it  should  be  done  when  their 
drones  are  numerous,  as  without  them  the  plan  must  be  fruitless. 

I  may  here  say  a  word  in  favour  of  poor  drones,  for  almost  all 
writers  have  a  fling  of  abuse  at  them.  For  instance,  the  Rev.  E. 
Scudamore,  in  his  little  treatise  on  making  artificial  swarms, 
speaking  of  them  at  p.  35,  observes,  that  “  the  bee-masters  may, 
perhaps,  find  a  few  drones  not  hatched,  but  scaled  up  in  their 
cells  like  ancient  monks  in  their  cloisters.”  This  but  ill  accords 
with  the  true  character  and  use  of  the  insects,  but  known  to  the 
bees  themselves.  However,  their  presence  at  certain  times  is  as 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  as  that  of  the  workers ; 
nay,  even  of  the  queen  which  is  so  highly  spoken  of,  but  whose 
instinct  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  queen  of  the  wasp. — 
J.  WlGHTON. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Game  Fowls  Weakly  ( J .  M.,  Glasgow). — Feel  your  bird’s  crop,  and  see 
if  there  is  any  food  hardened  in  it.  If  there  is,  pour  warm  water  down  its 
throat  till  it  is  softened,  and  then  give  a  table-spoonful  of  castor  oil.  Give 
the  same  dose  if  there  is  not,  but  omit  the  water.  Feed  on  ground  oats 
slaked  with  milk  ;  feed  often  ;  give  very  little  at  a  time.  The  castor  oil 
will  probably  bring  away  green  slimy  evacuations.  Repeat  the  dose  every 
third  day  till  these  cease  ;  then  feed  freely,  but  little  at  a  time.  It  is  not 
well  till  it  is  hungry,  and  looking  for  its  food. 

Guinea  Fowls  ( Constant  Mender). — We  have  never  found  that  cock 
Guinea  Fowls  have  the  propensity  you  dread  of  destroying  their  mates’ 
eggs.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  find  the  nest  of  the  hen,  as  she  generally 
steals  it  income  out-of-the-way  or  distant  place.  We  have  found  one  a 
quarter  ofa  mile  from  any  house.  You  might,  however,  make  yourself 
secure  by  confining  the  male  while  the  hen  sits.  This,  as  you  probably 
know,  is  done  with  many  kinds  of  poultry. 

Over-feeding  a  Game  Cockebf.l  (J.  M.  K.).— Your  bird  with  drooping 
tail  and  general  weakness  is  suffering  from  indigestion,  consequent  on 


most  improper  feeding  on  chopped  bec-f  boiled  in  milk.  If  a  bird  should 
he  trained  at  all  for  exhibition,  the  process  should  he,  allowing  for  dif¬ 
ference  of  man  and  bird,  such  as  you  would  adopt  if  you  were  about  to 
run  or  fight :  as  much  hard  muscle  as  possible,  no  fat,  and  good  appetite. 
You  wili  do  no  good  till  you  have  thoroughly  cleansed  it.  We  fear  it 
is  too  weak  to  have  a  full  dose,  and  therefore  advise  a  tea-spoonful  of 
castor  oil  directly.  When  this  has  operated,  feed  on  oatmeal  slaked  with 
warm  water.  You  must  use  discretion  in  repeating  the  dose  ;  hut  as  soon 
as  it  is  able  to  hear  it  give  it  a  table-spoonful.  This  must  be  continued 
till  it  is  hungry,  till  it  carries  its  tail  up,  and  looks  after  its  food.  If  at 
any  time  it  appears  weakened  hy  the  medicine,  give  it  some  bread  and 
ale.  When  it  is  brisk  and  hungry  give  it  oatmeal,  stale  bread,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  raw  beef  once  a-day.  The  latter  is  against  all  sound  practice, 
hut  it  may  enable  you  to  get  it  up  for  exhibition :  under  no  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  we  advise  it. 

Paring  a  Canary's  Nalls. — “  In  your  remarks  on  the  Canary  Show  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  you  mention  my  bird  (No.  54),  was  much  inconvenienced 
hy  long  nails.  Regulation  No.  III.  forbids  cutting  and  trimming.  Does 
that  refer  to  the  nails  1  and  can  I  cut  them  and  not  violate  the  rule  ?” — 
W.  Young. 

[We  shall  he  obliged  hy  some  one  giving  us  an  answer  to  this  query.  It 
seems  to  us  that  such  a  paring  of  the  nails,  being  merely  for  the  bird’s 
comfort,  would  not  violate  the  rule.] 

Dorking  Chickens  at  the  Birmingham  Show.— “  Allow  me  to  correct 
a  misprint  in  your  last  week’s  paper.  It  there  says  the  third  prize  for 
Dorking  Chickens  at  the  Birmingham  Show  was  awarded  to  the  Mev.  J. 
Shaw.  Allow  me  to  say  I  am  a  tenant-farmer,  not  a  Reverend.— John 
Shaw,  Hunsbury  Hill,  Northampton. 

GiNGER-srANGLEB  Polks — White  Bantams  (E.H.). — Each  pen  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  should  consist  of  a  cock  and  two  hens  or  pullets,  according 
to  the  class  in  which  they  are  shown .  We  have  not  the  prize  list  before  us, 
hut  if  there  is  a  class  for  “Any  other  Variety”  of  Polands,  these  birds 
should  be  shown  in  it.  If  there  is  no  such  class,  then  they  should  he  in 
that  for  “Any  other  Variety.”  We  have  never  seen  such  as  you  describe, 
hut  the  feathers  sent  are  very  beautiful,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  look  for 
them.  We  believe  there  is  only  one  class  for  White  Bantams,  choose  them 
as  small  as  you  can,  and  the  cock  with  long-flowing  tail.  Recollect,  if  there 
are  classes  for  adult  Tolands,  and  for  birds  of  1859,  you  must  enter 
yours  for  the  latter,  as  they  would  be  disqualified  If  shown  in  the  adult 
class. 

Various  ( _D .  B.). — The  time  when  Hamburgh  pullets  commence  laying 
depends  much  on  the  mode  of  feeding,  and  we  are  opposed  to  all  stimu¬ 
lants  to  induce  laying.  If  fed  well,  and  in  perfect  health,  your  pullPts  will 
in  all  probability  lay  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks."  Feed  well  on 
ground  food,  oats  ground  fine  are  the  best,  slaked  with  water.  Lot  them 
roost  in  a  dry,  sheltered  place,  and  keep  them  scrupulously  clean.  Any 
white  in  the  legs  of  a  Silver -pencilled  Hamburgh  cock  is  a  disqualification, 
hut  a  difference  of  shade  is  not  so  important,  especially  in  a  chicken.  We 
know  of  no  shows  in  the  south,  but  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Devizes. 

Aylesbury  Ducks  ( Young  Exhibitor). — We  need  not  tell  you  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  explain  the  decisions  of  any  judges.  We  can  give  you 
the  rules  hy  which  Aylesbury  Ducks  arc  judged,  and  our  own  opinions 
respecting  those  we  saw  at  Birmingham.  The  hills  should  he  flesh  colour. 
The  birds  as  heavy  as  may  he  joined  to  lingtli,  breadth,  and  symmetry  ; 
and  the  weight  not  made  up  of  mere  fat.  It  maybe  that  Mrs.  Senmons  and 
Mr.  Fowler  showed  the  same  birds  at  Birmingham  that  they  did  at  'Wor¬ 
cester  ;  hut  the  impression  that  caused  us  to  wonder  they  should  exhibit 
faulty  birds  atone  place  would  lead  us  to  think  they  would  not  do  so  again. 
The  protuberance  of  which  you  speak,  and  which  is  a  sort  of  ridge  at  the 
insertion  of  the  hill  in  the  head  is  common  to  drakes  of  more  than  a  year  old. 
We  think  nothing  can  show  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  they  were 
judged  more  than  the  fact  that  the  extra  tinge  in  the  hill  of  Mrs.  Seamons’ 
drake  lost  her  the  first  prize,  to  which  she  would  have  been  entitled  by 
weight. 

Devizes  Poultry  Show. — We  hear  that  there  is  to  he  a  class  for 
“  Single  Malay  Cocks”  at  this  Show,  although  we  have  no  notice  from  the 
Secretary  on  the  subject. 

Purchasing  Bees  (A  Beginner  in  Bee-keeping). — It  is  much  easier  to 
take  a  Avrong  step  at  the  commencement  of  bee-keeping  than  to  rectify  it 
afterwards.  The  sum  named  to  you  for  a  stock-hive  (25s.)  may  he  either 
too  much  or  too  little,  according  to  circumstances  of  which  we  are  not 
informed,  as  age,  weight,  &c. ;  for  a  really  good  stock  it  is  cheap  enough. 
As  respects  “  some  criterion  by  which  the  reasonableness  of  the  offer  may 
he  tested,”  we  do  not  know  that  we  can  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of 
the  late  Mr.  Payne  in  his  “  Bee-keeper’s  Guide.”  “  The  best  time,”  says 
he,  “  to  establish  an  apiary  is  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
March  ;  the  stocks  will  have  passed  the  winter,  the  combs  are  then  empty 
of  brood,  and  the  removal  safe  and  easy.  Stocks  should  be  selected  by  a 
competent  judge,  as  the  weight  alone  cannot  he  relied  upon.  A  swarm  of 
the  preceding  year  should  he  selected,  and  one  that  contains  not  less  than 
12  lbs.  of  honey.  There  are  few  commodities  in  which  a  person  can  be  so 
easily  deceived  as  in  a  hive  of  bees.  If  the  hive  is  not  of  the  preceding 
year  its  weight  is  no  criterion  of  its  value  ;  for  an  old  hive  always  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  the  pollen  of  flowers— a  very  heavy  substance,  and  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  food  with  which  the  bees  nourish  their  young, 
but  good  for  nothing  else.”  As  you  possess  “  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many,” 
you  will  there  meet  with  instructions  on  other  points  of  practice  to  be 
attended  to.  If  you  will  refev  to  our  own  recent  columns,  you  will  find 
at  page  30,  under  the  head  of  “Usual  Honey-harvest  and  Store  for  the 
Winter,”  some  concluding  observations  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
the  weight  of  hives  in  autumn  from  which  you  may  derive  further  assist¬ 
ance,  always  keeping  in  mind  the  difference  between  an  old  and  a  recent 
stock  in  comparing  the  respective  weights.  After  the  first  season  the 
combs  become  much  darker  as  well  as  heavier,  owing  to  increased  thickness 
and  consequent  contraction,  occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  filmy 
deposits  and^xuvi®  left  hy  a  constant  succession  of  young  bees  bred  in 
them.  If  you  are  well  satisfied  that  all  the  requirements  of  a  good  stock- 
hive  are  fulfilled  in  your  purchase,  it  may  he  removed  at  any  time  in  the 
winter  with  care;  best  hy  hand  secured  in  a  coarse  cloth.  As  to  your 
location  “  within  half  a  mile  of  the  sea,”  the  disadvantage  of  this  is  influ¬ 
enced  very  much  by  the  nature  of  the  immediately  surrounding  district  in 
regard  to  vegetation  and  bee-pasturage  ;  but  exposure  to  wind  should  he 
provided  against  under  any  circumstances. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-two  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  44°  and  32.3°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  58°,  occurred  on  the  25th,  in  1827  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  9°, 
on  the  22nd,  in  1855.  During  the  period  137  days  were  tine,  and  on  87  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING-  OPERATIONS  EOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

Continue  to  keep  the  supply  of  heat  and  moisture  at 
the  lowest  degree  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the 
plants  from  frosts.  In  damp,  foggy  weather,  a  gentle 
fire  to  be  applied  occasionally  during  the  day  to  expel 
moist,  stagnant  air. 

Calceolarias  (Herbaceous). — To  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots  if  they  require  them,  to  be  kept  near  the  glass,  to  be 
watered  moderately  through  a  fine  rose,  and  on  no 
account  to  be  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dry.  To  be 
careful  when  removing  decayed  leaves,  not  to  pull  or  to 
cut  them  off  too  close  to  the  stem,  by  ivhich  the  flower- 
shoots  would  be  very  likely  to  get  injured. 

Camellias. — Great  care  is  necessary  that  they  may  not 
be  exposed  to  great  alternations  of  temperature,  which 
are  sure  to  cause  them  to  drop  their  flower-buds.  The 
great  reason  why  flower-buds  very  often  fall  oil'  without 
properly  coming  into  bloom,  is  the  too  sudden  changes 
in  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed.  For  in¬ 
stance  :  when  the  buds  are  nearly  ready  to  expand,  a 
sudden  heat  causes  them  to  push  too  rapidly ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  a  decrease  of  warmth  at  the  time  checks  their 
growth,  and  in  other  cases  causes  them  to  fall.  The  heat 
required  to  expand  the  blossom-buds  is  about  60°  by  day, 
and  50°  by  night.  If  this  be  attended  to,  the  plants  will 
continue  in  flower  for  a  great  length  of  time,  as  the 
plants  in  that  heat  are  not  excited  to  grow.  A  little 
weak  manure  water  to  be  given  occasionally  to  the 
blooming  plants. 

Chrysanthemums. — When  they  begin  to  fade,  to  be 
removed  to  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  fence,  the  pots  to 
be  plunged  in  old  tan,  leaves,  or  sawdust,  to  protect  them 
from  the  severity  of  winter. 

Cytisuses. — Place  them  and  other  such  early-flowering 
plants  in  the  coldest  part  of  the  house,  where  they  may 
receive  plenty  of  air  at  all  favourable  opportunities. 

Orange  Trees.— These,  or  other  such  plants  that  have 
not  been  recently  potted,  to  be  surfaced  by  removing  a 
little  of  the  top  soil  and  supplying  its  place  with  fresh. 
Attention  to  be  paid  to  keeping  the  leaves  clean  and 
healthy. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID-HOUSE, 

Allamandas. — Continue  the  temperature  and  treat¬ 
ment  as  lately  advised.  To  be  potted,  as  also  Steplia- 
notis,  &c.,  and  trained  preparatory  to  starting  them  into 
growth,  about  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

Forcing-bit. — Introduce  such  plants  as  are  generally 
used  for  forcing,  especially  the  sweet-scented  sorts,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Sweet  Briar,  Lilacs,  some  of  the  Tea, 
Bourbon,  or  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  and  bulbous  plants. 

Ixoras. — To  be  elevated  near  the  glass  to  set  their 
bloom,  and  to  have  plenty  of  air  at  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

EORCING-HOUSES. 

Peaches. — It  is  becoming  very  much  the  fashion  to 
have  Peach  and  some  other  sorts  of  fruit  trees  which  are 
No.  586.— Vol.  XXIII.  No.  12. 


wanted  for  early  forcing  in  pots,  and  the  plan  is  so  far 
good,  that  it  affords  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  give 
the  roots  a  mild,  regular  bottom  heat,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  early  forcing.  Those  who  have 
good  established  trees,  in  pots,  may  now  start  them  in  a 
moderate  heat.  Air  to  be  given  liberally  in  favourable 
weather,  and  the  syringe  to  be  used  freely  over  them 
morning  and  evening.  The  surface  soil  to  be  stirred  up 
and  kept  open,  and  a  supply  of  manure  water  to  be  given 
previous  to  starting  them. 

Potatoes. — Plant  some  sound,  whole  sets,  singly,  in 
three-and-a-half-inch  pots,  to  be  placed  at  the  back  of  a 
Pine-pit,  or  in  any  other  place  where  there  is  some  heat, 
they  will,  in  due  time,  be  useful  for  planting  out  in  the 
exhausted  Asparagus-frames  or  pits. 

Pines. — Continue  the  same  treatment  as  lately  advised. 

Vines. — When  started  and  until  the  buds  are  fairly 
broken,  endeavour  to  keep  the  points  of  the  shoots  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  lowest  part  of  the  Vine,  and  if  that 
should  not  be  found  sufficient  to  induce  the  buds  to  start 
regularly  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  Vine,  the 
rod  should  be  bent  so  as  to  bring  the  most  forward  buds 
to  the  lowest  level,  and  elevating  those  that  are  backward. 
A  moist  atmosphere  to  be  kept  up  by  sprinkling  the  floor 
and  paths,  and  by  syringing  the  Vines  lightly  every 
morning  and  evening  until  the  leaves  begin  to  appear, 
when  the  supply  of  moisture  will  not  be  so  much  required. 
Introduce  a  lot  in  pots  to  some  house,  pit,  or  frame  pre¬ 
pared  with  leaves  or  manure,  if  not  done  as  advised  last 
week.  In  such  a  place  they  will  be  found  to  start  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  At  first,  Vines  in  pots  are  most  useful  for  early 
work,  as  they,  in  many  places,  save  the  established  Vines 
in  houses,  from  the  hazardous  operation  of  early  excite¬ 
ment.  William  Keane. 


ROSES  FROM  GRAFTS  AND  ROSES  FROM 
CUTTINGS. 

“A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush  and 
a  fact  accomplished  is  more  safe  for  guidance  than  a 
principle  surmised.  The  longest  gardener  in  all  York¬ 
shire  has  taken  the  shortest  method  in  the  country  to  fill 
up  the  rosery  at  the  A'ork  Cemetery  with  hundreds  of  the 
freest  perpetual  kinds,  and  at  the  ieast  possible  expense. 
He  bought  over  one  and  a  half  thousand  of  Manetti-stocks 
at  a  public  sale  for  three-halfcrown  pieces.  The  rosery, 
or  the  beds  for  the  Roses,  were  not  made  this  time  last 
year.  He  grafted  the  stocks  in-doors  by  the  fireside  last 
March  ;  and  he  reports  in  the  last  week’s  number  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener  a  first  season’s  growth — and  such  a 
season  ! — over  four  feet  in  length  of  shoot  on  some  of  the 
strongest  of  the  free-growing  Perpetuals  !  At  the  very 
moment  this  intelligence  reached  London  the  gardeners 
at  the  Experimental  Garden  were  re-arranging  the  mass 
of  Roses  which  they  succeeded  in  rearing  from  winter 
cuttings  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  ;  and  thus  we  had 
two  well  authenticated  points  for  the  degrees  of  com¬ 
parison  between  grafting  Roses  and  rearing  Roses  from 
winter  cuttings,  or,  indeed,  cuttings  of  any  month  in  the 
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year.  And  when  we  come  to  compare  notes  we  find  that 
we  can  be  of  material  service  to  our  correspondent, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Ruddock,  of  the  York  Cemetery,  from  our 
longer  time  and  experience  in  that  cheap  way  of  filling  a 
rosery,  in  return  for  his  facts  accomplished  in  less  time 
than  any  others  on  record.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
might  also  be  of  considerable  use  to  the  great  Rose- 
growers  and  to  their  catalogues,  and  through  them  to  the 
public  at  large,  if  we  had  kept  a  strict  list  of  all  the  kinds 
of  which  cuttings  were  made ;  as,  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four  years,  some  of  the  kinds  of  which  we  are  certain  of 
the  names  have  turned  out  quite  different  from  what 
they  are  described  in  the  catalogues.  The  difference  being 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the  kinds  being  on  their 
own  roots,  and  neither  stimulated  by  a  stronger  root,  nor 
kept  more  dwarf  by  a  less  vigorous  or  less  healthy  stock 
than  their  own. 

Some  well-known  Roses  which  make  but  an  ordinary 
full  standard  when  worked  on  the  Dog  Rose,  have  grown 
in  three  years  from  cuttings  to  make  pillar  Roses ;  seven 
feet  high  in  the  fourth  year  from  a  cutting ;  and  ten  feet 
in  the  fifth  year.  While  others,  which  cannot  be  kept  as 
regular  standards  at  the  Experimental,  owing  to  their 
free  habit  of  making  very  long  shoots,  are  now  put  down 
in  our  book  of  details  of  management  as  second-size 
Roses. 

We  have  also  discovered,  and  Mr.  Ruddock  will  do  the 
same  in  a  year  or  two,  that  some  Roses  will  work  the 
pride  out  of  themselves  the  very  first  year,  some  the 
second,  and  some  not  till  the  third  or  fourth  season; 
while  others  will  begin  to  grow  slowly  at  first,  and  not 
show  their  character  of  strong  growers  under  the  seventh 
or  eighth  year.  A  plant  taking  the  pride  out  of  itself,  in 
the  language  of  gardeners,  is  one  which  speedily  grows  to 
its  full  extent,  or  cripples  itself  by  too  much  bloom  or 
fruit.  Some  of  Mr.  Ruddock’s  Roses,  which  have  made 
shoots  four  feet  long  the  first  growth  from  the  graft,  will 
probably  not  make  much  more  than  four  feet  of  annual 
growth  for  the  next  seven  years  ;  and  some  which  are 
now  not  over  a  foot  high  will  make  stout  pillar  Roses  in 
that  time.  At  all  events,  such  are  the  conclusions  I  have 
arrived  at  from  the  experience  of  some  years  in  the  use 
of  Rose-cuttings.  Probably  the  Manetti-stock  may  give 
a  sudden  impulse  to  the  growth  of  the  grafts,  as  it  always 
does  when  done  by  budding,  and  that  must  derange  the 
comparison  between  grafts  and  cuttings  during  the  first 
few  years,  but  not  afterwards  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  Manetti 
forces  up  a  vigorous  growth  from  a  graft,  its  own  life  is 
done  for :  that  effort  will  return,  as  it  were,  with  the 
returning  sap  in  the  autumn,  and  shake  off  the  trammels 
of  the  strangling  stock  by  rooting  on  its  own  account,  so 
to  speak,  the  second  year.  “  I  grafted  fifty  [Roses  on 
the  Manetti]  in  March,  1858;  and  I  moved  them  last 
week  [end  of  November,  1859.]  They  were  all  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  they  are  all  now  rooted  from  the  grafts 
— that  is,  from  the  bottom  part  of  the  graft,  where  it  was 
cut ;  or  say  rooted  from  the  edges  of  the  cut  made  for 
grafting  in  the  first  instance,  and  rooted  up  afterwards  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground  from  all  the  eyes  which  were 
on  the  grafts,  or  from  all  where  the  eyes  should  come 
from  if  they  were  not  blinded. 

Another  practical  lesson  of  equal  value  was  taught  by 
these  experiments — the  deaths  are  recorded  from  grafts 
“  not  near  enough  to  the  root  of  the  stock.”  The  bottom 
of  the  graft  should  reach  down  to  the  first  roots.  A 
notch  made  just  close  over  the  fibrous  roots,  and  then  a 
thin  slice  of  the  wood  from  above  the  notch  cut  down  to 
it,  is  as  good  a  way  as  any.  The  graft  is  then  cut  with  a 
square  end  to  rest  on  the  notch  ;  and  then  the  graft  of 
necessity  must  be  buried  as  deep  as  the  roots,  or  nearly 
so,  which  is  another  main  point.  Anybody  may  begin 
grafting  these  Roses  to-morrow,  or  to-morrow  night,  and 
go’ on  every  evening  or  every  day  to  the  end  of  March. 
The  grafting  may  commence,  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  fall 
of  the  leaf,  and  go  on  all  winter. 


Some  of  my  readers  will  still  remember  how  tne  graft¬ 
ing  little  pieces  with  two  eyes  only,  and  small  pieces 
with  only  an  eye, ’was  explained  from  the  Lea  Bridge 
Nursery  last  spring.  The  Messrs.  Fraser  had  then  a 
whole  houseful  of  new  Roses  fully  established  from  such 
small  grafts,  made  since  the  last  fall  of  the  leaf-  Almost 
all  their  plants  made  two  shoots  each  from  the  two  eyes, 
and  both  looked  equally  strong.  But,  then,  their  grafting 
was  to  increase  and  multiply  the  new  kinds  of  Roses  as 
fast  as  the  weeks  and  months  came  round  ;  so  their  grafts 
were  not  buried  in  a  Cemetery,  nor  in  the  natural  soil  in 
the  pots  ;  and  the  wood  from  their  grafts  was  also  cut  in 
pieces  as  soon  as  it  was  half  and  three-parts  ripe  for  the 
same  end,  which  was  not  that  end  of  the  stock  which  is 
the  best  for  grafting  on. 

The  doctrine  which  would  save  the  roots  of  a  stock  or 
tree  from  a  free  use  of  the  knife  at  planting  time,  to 
save  the  mouths  of  the  roots  at  the  tips  of  their  ex¬ 
tremities,  was  bad  from  the  beginning,  and  no  plant  in 
the  catalogue  could  prove  the  fact  more  clearly  than 
a  Rose.  You  had  only  to  save  the  spongioles  of  the 
Rose,  as  the  sucking-mouths  are  termed,  for  a  few 
times  of  transplanting,  to  have  the  plants,  roots,  and 
blossoms  ruined.  Rose-roots  must  be  well  docked  by 
the  knife,  and  root-pruned  by  the  rule,  every  time  the 
plants  are  removed,  if  that  were  at  the  end  of  every 
autumn  ;  and  if  only  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  bare  black 
stump-like  roots  are  left,  all  the  better— every  part  of  their 
skin,  or  bark,  is  just  as  able  to  suck  up  moisture  as  the 
tips  of  the  roots  ;  and  every  piece  that  is  cut  off,  and  is 
six  inches  long  and  as  thick  as  penholder,  will  make  as 
good  a  stock  for  grafting  on  as'  a  Manetti,  for  the  only 
U3e  it  is  for  is  to  nurse  the  graft  the  first  season.  But  the 
grafting  on  pieces  of  the  roots  must  be  done  at  the  other 
end  of  the  stock — the  top  end,  and  that  is  all  the  difference. 
The  grafted  part  should  be  planted  as  deep  in  the  ground 
as  the  bottom  part  of  a  worked  Manetti :  and  to  make  this 
root-grafting  more  safe  and  sure,  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  draw  drills,  as  for  Sweet  Peas,  and  to  plant  the  grafted 
stocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  drill  with  a  trowel,  not  with  a 
dibber,  leaving  only  one  bud  of  the  graft  above  the  soil, 
and  to  earth  up  the  plants  in  the  drill  as  soon  as  the  first 
growth  was  sufficiently  long,  or  say  when  the  first  shoot 
was  six  inches  long. 

It  is  now  quite  certain  that  grafting  Roses  is  a 
more  expeditious  method  than  rearing  them  from  cut¬ 
tings,  although,  in  the  long  run,  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  Those  who  are  expert  at  cuttings  may 
even  find  it  a  surer  method,  and  the  trouble  and  time  are 
much  about  the  same  in  the  two  methods.  Those  who 
fail  with  Rose-cuttings  may  be  more  successful  with  graft¬ 
ing  ;  and  gardeners  who  can  manage  both  ways  will  be 
guided  to  either  by  their  convenience.  If  they  have 
stocks  at  hand  they  will  work  them  ;  if  not,  they  will  put 
in  their  cuttings  and  wait  longer  for  established  plants. 
Manetti  seems  the  best  stock  ;  and  the  roots  of  any  kind 
of  Rose,  so  that  they  are  not  too  old  or  too  strong,  the 
next  best.  When  roots  are  so  old  as  to  throw  up 
suckers  in  opposition  to  the  graft  they  will  be  trouble¬ 
some  the  first  year ;  but  after  that  the  grafts  will  root 
for  themselves. 

The  time  will  come  whenRoses  will  be  classed  according 
to  their  natural  growth  on  their  own  roots,  not  according 
to  the  artificial  strength  or  weakness  induced  by  this  or 
that  kind  of  stock ;  and  when  that  time  comes  the  pruning 
of  Roses  must  be  also  very  different  to  what  it  is  now. 
Our  York  correspondent,  Mr.  Ruddock,  will  find  out 
next  summer  that,  if  he  prunes  his  four-feet  shoots  from 
his  grafts  a3  he  would  the  head  of  a  tall  standard  Rose, 
he  will  multiply  his  shoots,  and  get  them  longer  and 
stronger ;  but  his  Roses  will  not  be  so  numerous,  or  so 
fine,  in  some  of  the  kinds,  as  if  he  did  not  prune  at  all. 
Let  us  say,  for  the  practical  guidance  of  all, that  a  grafted 
Rose  sends  up  three  strong  shoots.  One  is  four  feet  long, 
another  two  feet,  and  the  third  Bhoot  only  one  foot  high. 
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The  proper  way  to  prune  that  Bose  on  its  own  roots 
would  be  to  leave  the  longest  shoot  at  its  full  length,  to 
bear  Boses  next  summer  on  side-shoots  three-parts  of  its 
length  from  the  top ;  to  cut  back  the  second-sized  shoot 
to  one-half  its  length,  to  give  a  few  Boses  in  succession  to 
the  big  shoot,  and  to  make  sure  of  a  good,  bushy  growth 
for  the  middle  of  the  bush  ;  and  to  cut  the  third  and 
weakest  shoot  down  to  three  or  four  buds,  to  form  a 
bushy  bottom,  and  to  be  the  first  to  bloom  in  the  autumn. 
To  go  over  the  rosery  in  J uly  next ;  and  to  cut  back  all  the 
long  four-feet  shoots  down  to  two-thirds  of  their  length, 
or  below  to  where  .they  ceased  to  make  side-shoots  for 
blooming ;  to  keep  strictly  to  that  method  from  year  to 
year,  but  leaving  more  of  the  strongest  shoots  on  each 
plant  uncut  as  the  roots  get  older  and  stronger ;  and 
when,  at  last,  all  the  shoots  are  very  strong,  and  some  of 
them  too  strong  to  bloom  freely,  to  take  up  the  whole 
plant  and  divide  it,  or  cut  back  all  its  roots  and  shoots 
on  the  docking  or  dwarfing  system ;  either  -way  the 
roots  ought  to  be  ■well  cut.  Bose-i’oots  should  never  be 
allowed  to  travel  far  from  home  ;  for,  if  they  do,  like  the 
Vine  roots  they  soon  get  as  bare  of  active  fibres  as  wire- 
strands  in  a  fence;  and  run  down  ,into  bad  subsoil, 
thus  causing  the  growth  of  strong  and  spongy  shoots 
which  fail  to  bloom,  or  even  ripen,  but  never  fail  to  be 
attractive  to  a  host  of  insects,  inducing  bad  skin  diseases, 
and  rendering  them  as  liable  to  frost  as  the  tenderest  of 
Tea  Boses.  Indeed,  Tea  Boses  are  now  better  under¬ 
stood  than  formerly,  better  managed  in  consequence,  and 
much  more  seldom  damaged  by  severe  winters.  Their 
roots,  which  are  all  their  own  in  most  cases,  are  kept 
nearer  home  by  frequent  transplanting ;  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  thinned  in  their  shoots  after  the  first  blow  is  over  ; 
and  the  long  “  robbers  ”  or  succulent  shoots  they  are  apt 
to  make  in  showery  weather  are  either  stopped  when 
six  inches  long,  or,  if  not  stopped,  they  are  cut  right  out 
before  the  winter,  and  a  little  something  dry  protects 
them  from  the  frost,  which  is  all  over  for  the  season 
before  they  are  finally  pruned  ;  and  at  that  final  pruning 
the  greatest  part  of  the  work  is  in  cutting  out  entirely 
the  weakest  of  the  growth,  in  thinning  the  rest,  and  in 
cutting  low  down  frost-bitten  parts. 

Three  years  since,  next  February,  the  last  row  but  one 
of  the  ribbon-border  of  the  Experimental  Garden  was 
planted  with  Boses  a  year  old,  from  cuttings ;  and  the 
rule  was,  that  no  Rose  that  is  stronger  than  Geant  des 
Batailles  should  be  put  in  that  row,  in  order  to  get  all 
the  flowers  in  the  row  into  one  uniform  height.  One 
row  of  dwarf  Dahlias  was  put  behind  the  Boses,  and  at 
the  back  came  a  face  of  varied  evergreens.  In  front  of 
the  Boses  the  lines  are  annuals,  a  change  in  them,  or 
some  of  them,  being  made  yearly.  Last  year — -that  is,  in 
the  summer  of  1858,  we  had  a  Bose-tale,  a  Bose-rising, 
and  a  Rose-monopoly  attempted  in  that  one  row  after  all 
our  care,— and  it  was  little  comfort  to  put  the  blame 
either  on  the  Bose-catalogues,  or  on  our  own  heads,  or 
want  of  brains.  There  they  were,  up  and  down,  cross 
and  sideways,  with  enormous  blooms,  but  not  over- 
bloomy,  and  anything  but  ribbon-like  line.  In  the  same 
soil,  and  under  precisely  similar  conditions,  Tom  Thumbs 
and  common  Calceolarias  were  just  up  to  the  mark,  and 
no  more  5  but  another  row  of  seedling  Geraniums,  which 
is  also  changed  for  a  fresh  set  of  seedlings  every  year, 
was  and  has  been  from  the  beginning  on  the  self-same 
footing  as  the  Boses — up  and  down,  broad  here,  lean  there, 
and  leggy  yonder  ;  yet,  looking  at  them  across  the  border 
both  they  and  the  Boses  seem  as  they  ought  to  be.  I 
should  say  that  these  seedlings  are  matched  the  previous 
season  as  near  as  we  can  judge ;  and  as  they  first  come 
into  bloom,  a  doubtful  flower  is  not  admitted.  It  is 
the  habit  which  spoils  the  row,  and  it  is  the  habit  which 
does  the  same  with  the  Boses  on  one  part,  and  the  want 
of  transplanting  them  yearly  on  the  other  part ;  but  our 
experience  extends  no  farther  than  the  end  of  the  row, 
and  books  and  brains  are  both  silent  on  the  subject  of 


classing  Boses  on  their  own  roots.  Well,  that  very  day 
Mr.  Buddock  sent  up  his  account  of  his  Cemetery  Boses 
the  gardeners  of  the  Experimental  were  digging  up  the 
strongest  and  second  strongest  Boses  in  that  row ;  and 
when  they  heard  of  the  farther  success  of  that  grafting, 
“  My  good  gracious  !  if  he  should  prune  them  the  right 
way,”  meaning  the  ordinary  way  of  pruning  Boses  would 
give  him  all  pillar  Boses  next  summer,  and  my  few-and- 
far-between  Boses.  “But,”  said  I,  “why  should  a  second 
person  burn  his  fingers  as  ours  have  been  ?  Let  us  tell 
him  all  about  them ;  let  us  also  tell  him  to  do  with  some 
of  them  as  we  are  just  doing  with  these.  Plant  a  row 
of  them  at  four  feet  apart,  centre  from  centre,  to  form  a 
■  hedge  of  pillar  Boses  opposite  the  dining-room  windows.” 
“  But,  man  alive !  they  do  not  dine  in  our  Cemetery  at 
Kingston,  they  bury  there,  as  that  man  did  them  ther 
grafts.”  But,  after  pruning  for  pillar  Boses,  by  leaving 
one  or  more  shoots  at  full  length  ;  and  by  cutting  back 
the  rest  to  different  lengths  down  to  three  eyes  from  the 
soil,  the  opposite — the  dining-roomBoses — were  planted  in 
two-thirds  rank  black  clay,  from  the  bottom  of  the  water- 
work’s  tanks  or  lakes,  aired  and  frosted  to  pulverisation, 
and  one-third  rotten  dung  on  a  dry  sandy  bottom  ;  and  if 
that  should  cause  them  to  grow  out  of  bounds,  there  is 
yet  plenty  of  room  overhead.  The  rest  of  the  ribbon-row 
of  Boses  is  removed  also,  and  planted  along  with  others  ; 
but  in  a  continuous  row  on  a  mixed  border,  to  see  and 
prove  if  they,  or  the  like  of  them,  can  be  introduced  into 
the  ribbon-border — that  is,  that  so  many  different  kinds 
of  Perpetuals  should  grow  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  in 
order  to  make  a  row  as  uniform  as  a  row  of  Tom  Thumbs. 

What  I  want  to  see  on  the  ribbon -fashion  is  this  :  a 
broad  band  of  Boses  from  three  to  four  feet  high  running 
east  and  west  in  front  of  tall  evergreens,  the  plants  all  of 
that  size,  and  the  flowers  running  in  an  harmonious  shade 
from  either  end  to  the  middle,  and  a  close  row  of  the  best 
white  dwarf  Zelinda  Dahlias  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Boses  ;  then  fancy  rows  and  bands,  as  at  present,  with 
the  walk  between  the  sun  and  the  ribbon.  Then  bring 
me  the  man  who  could  not  admire  the  effect  of  shading 
as  represented  in  that  row  of  Boses,  reading  it  from  the 
centre  both  ways,  and  I  would  instantly  despatch  him  to 
York  Cemetery,  with  a  private  communication  to  have 
him  buried  there  as  deep  in  proportion  to  his  size,  and  to 
his  lack  of  taste,  as  the  Bose-grafts  were  by  Mr.  Buddock. 
But  I  fear  the  Rose-experience  of  the  three  kingdoms  is 
not  equal  to  the  task  of  planting  ten  yards  of  such  a  row,  as 
all  the  plants  must  be  on  their  own  roots  :  therefore,  until 
expei’ience  accumulates  facts,  and  flowers  to  match  and 
harmonise;,  xve  must  be  content  to  see  rows  of  one,  or  at 
most  two  and  three  kinds  of  Boses  in  one  such  row. 
Geant  des  Batailles  is  the  best  kind  I  know  for  a  sample 
plant :  get  twenty  more  kinds  exactly  like  it  in  growth 
and  strength,  and  in  five  shades  of  Bose  colour,  and  we 
shall  do.  The  next  best  Bose,  if  not  itself  the  best,  is 
one  which  Mr.  Standish,  of  Bagshot,  exhibited  last  summer 
at  the  Hanover  Square  Booms,  and  which  is  called  Eugene 
Appert ;  and  the  next  or  nearest  to  these  two  in  my 
notion  is  Bacchus.  If  the  three  should  come  on  their 
own  roots  in  the  three  degrees  of  big,  bigger,  biggest,  I 
would  put  the  last  in  the  centre  of  a  bed,  the  next  outside 
it,  and  the  first  next,  with  a  row  of  Mrs.  Bosanquet 
between  them  and  the  gravel  or  grass — a  splendid  bed, 
but  totally  different  to  the  row  I  anticipate. 

D.  Beaton. 


HABD-FLESHED  WATER  MELON. 

Seeing  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Cottage  G  ardener  an 
article  on  the  uses  of  Gourds,  Pompions,  and  Marrows,  I  believe 
I  possess  a  variety  of  hard-fleshed  Water  Melon,  which,  when 
used  with  one-third  Apples,  makes  most  delicious  tarts,  &c. 

As  a  preserve  it  is  said  to  be  superior  to  Green  Gage,  and  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  moist  Citron. 

Not  satisfied  with  my  own  experience  as  to  its  use  in  tarts,  &c., 
I  gave  one  to  a  friend,  who  pronounces  it  delicious.  The  in- 
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trinsic  value  of  this  fruit  is  not  so  much  in  its  being  an  addition 
to  the  luxuries  of  the  great,  but  in  its  being  within  the  reach  of 
the  humblest  cottager ;  and  almost  any  one  with  ordinary  care 
may  produce  a  whole  winter’s  supply  on  a  very  small  space  of 
ground,  growing  a  crop  of  Radishes  or  young  Lettuces  on  the 
same  ground  before  planting  them  out. 

This  Melon  is  of  slender  growth  and  small  in  foliage,  and  may 
be  treated  almost  like  a  ridge  Cucumber,  it  being  the  hardiest  of 
the  whole  race  of  Melons,  though  not  eatable.  As  a  ripe  fruit  it 
is  very  beautiful,  and  is,  I  am  fully  convinced,  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  garden,  the  fruit  being  round,  and  irregularly  striped 
with  dai’k  green  on  a  light  green  ground. — W.  E. 


GROWING  CUCUMBERS  IN  A  SPAN-ROOFED 
HOUSE  HEATED  BY  FLUES. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  sketch  sent  by  “  Gardener, 
Hampton  Court”  his  house  is  span-roofed,  10  ft.  wide,  30  ft. 
long ;  side  walls  7  or  8  ft.  high,  but  without  glass ;  centre  ridge 
of  roof  about  12  ft.  from  floor;  floor  itself  divided  into  two  pits 
longitudinally  by  a  pathway  down  the  middle ;  the  inner  walls 
of  pits  being  of  4|-inch  brickwork  ;  the  lower  part  opposite  the 
flue  being  pigeon-holed — a  flue  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
floor  of  each  pit ;  space  around  and  immediately  above  flue  filled 
with  brickbats,  and  soil  above  them  to  raise  and  grow  plants. 
He  tells  us  as  a  “  Gardener  ”  that  his  have  failed,  without 
giving  us  any  outline  of  his  practice  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
chief  reasons  of  failure;  and  he  wants  to  know  if  Cucumbers 
can  be  grown  in  such  a  span-house  as  per  plan  with  profit. 
“  Can  I  begin  now  ?  and  which  is  the  best  sort  ?” 

If,  as  a  “  Gardener  near  Hampton  Court”  he  had  read  this 
work  and  looked  pretty  well  around  him,  he  would  be  aware  that 
for  such  a  purpose  I  should  have  preferred  hot  water  to  flues ; 
chiefly  because,  either  by  tanks  or  evaporating -pans,  or  keeping 
bats  and  clinkers  moist,  he  could  obtain  a  moist  heat  at  pleasure 
without  getting  anything  in  the  way  of  an  unpleasant  steam  or 
dangerous  gases  from  the  heating  medium.  This  would  be  apt 
to  be  the  case  when  such  a  house  was  heated  in  winter  by  a  flue ; 
more  especially  if,  for  securing  moist  heat,  water  were  sprinkled 
or  poured  on  that  flue  when  hot.  These  matters  guarded 
against,  I  would  just  as  soon  have  a  flue,  if  it  gave  heat  enough, 
as  a  hot-water  apparatus. 

A  common  flue,  with  brick  on  edge  and  stout  covers,  and 
plastered  outside  but  not  inside,  I  should  consider  suitable  to 
commence  to  grow  Cucumbers  about  the  middle  or  end  of  March. 
To  grow  them  in  the  winter  and  spring  months  I  should  require 
a  stronger  flue — namely,  brick  on  bed,  and  joints  made  with  the 
best  lime-putty,  and  the  outside  covered  with  thin  plaster,  or 
several  good  whitewashings.  The  top  I  should  prefer  to  be  of 
flagstone,  or  of  strong  thick  tiles  ;  and  in  neither  case,  during 
winter  and  spring,  would  I  permit  any  water  to  be  thrown  on 
the  flue.  Of  course,  a  slight  sprinkling  when  the  flue  is  only 
gently  warm  would  raise  a  nice  steam  and  do  no  harm,  but  the 
reverse ;  but  as  the  flue  is  shut  in  and  it  cannot  be  easily  ex¬ 
amined,  I  would  rather  resort  to  other  means  for  atmospheric 
moisture. 

So  much  for  flues  :  now  for  the  pathway  pit- walls.  I  fail  to 
see  the  object  of  having  the  lower  part  of  these  pigeon-holed,  I 
presume  as  high  or  higher  than  the  flues ;  but  I  can  easily  see 
a  great  disadvantage.  For  instance :  the  heat  freely  escaping 
there  may  fail  to  give  you  enough  bottom  heat  when  you  require 
it ;  and  in  a  sunny  day  you  may  have  too  much  dry  atmospheric 
heat,  and  your  plants  may  suffer  because  there  is  not  enough 
bottom  heat  to  keep  up  a  brisk  root  action.  Your  plants  being 
turned  out  in  earth  possess  some  advantages  over  plants  standing 
in  pots  unplunged ;  but  in  these  extremes  the  roots  are  not  so 
soon  acted  upon  by  the  increase  of  temperature  as  if  they  had 
been  in  pots.  Besides,  the  heated  air  issues  at  once  into  the 
pathway,  and  thence  mounts  to  the  ridge  of  the  house  ;  and  as  it 
cools  it  gets  down  the  glass,  along  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and 
down  into  the  pathway,  if  it  can  find  its  way  through  the  rising 
heated  air.  I  should  prefer  the  heated  air  to  rise  chiefly  at  the 
two  sides  of  the  house,  pass  over  and  through  the  foliage,  and, 
rising  to  the  ridge,  fall  again  into  the  pathway,  be  again  heated 
and  pass  through  the  same  process.  For  these  purposes  I 
would  close  up  the  whole  of  these  pigeon-holes,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  in  each  light,  and  those  on  the  floor-line  of  these 
inside  walls  ;  as,  from  these  so  low,  there  would  be  little  chance 
Of  the  heat  from  the  flues  escaping :  they  would,  therefore,  do 


little  or  nothing  to  lessen  bottom  heat.  From  these  openings 
air-drains  should  pass,  either  below  the  flues,  or,  if  not  convenient 
under,  over  them  close  to  the  front  wall;  having  either  open 
rubble  or  drain-tiles  rising  there  higher  than  anywhere  else,  so  as 
to  admit  heated  air  passing  there  quite  freely.  Meanwhile  fill  in 
all  round  the  flue  and  over  it  as  loosely  and  hollow  as  possible 
with  clinkers,  brickbats,  &c.,  placing  the  latter  starting  from  the 
flue,  that,  if  any  water  should  reach  them,  it  will  pass  from  the 
flue  rather  than  on  it.  So  far  I  would  arrange  just  as  “A 
Gardener”  has  done;  only  I  do  away  with  most  of  the 
pigeon-holes,  and  make  what  is  left  so  many  air-channels  for 
keeping  a  circulation  from  the  front  of  the  house  and  the  path¬ 
way  ;  as,  independently  of  the  open  rubble,  I  would  have  open 
drain- pipes  standing  up  close  to  the  front  wall,  rising  at  least  a 
foot  above  the  clinkers  and  communicating  with  these  air-drains. 

Here  I  have  two  other  suggestions  to  make.  The  first  is, 
that  under  circumstances  similar  to  what  our  correspondent 
describes,  when  using  manure  water,  the  water  has  trickled 
through  the  brickbats  on  the  flue,  and  when  very  hot  given  out 
an  unpleasant  odour.  The  placing  the  brickbats  sloping  will 
help  this,  but  not  altogether  prevent  it.  Again  :  by  what  I 
propose  there  would  be  a  circulation  of  air ;  but  I  have  taken 
no  means  to  confine  that  heated  air,  if  necessary,  below  the  soil, 
nor  to  supply  the  atmosphere  with  moisture.  The  suggestions 
have  reference  to  these  matters.  After  the  last  cover  of  brickbats 
place  a  layer  of  coarse  gravel,  and  then  a  layer  of  fine  gravel ; 
raise  it  highest  against  the  front  wall,  having  the  upright  drain- 
air-tiles  several  inches  higher  still ;  but  for  four  inches  from  the 
wall  place  no  fine  gravel  there,  but  coarsish,  cleanwashed  gravel 
or  coal  ashes  :  this  is  to  permit  the  heat  to  rise  freely.  On  all 
the  rest  of  the  bed,  sloping  from  front  to  back,  pour  on  a  thin 
layer  of  mortar  made  of  new  lime  and  sharp  sand,  and  spread  as 
quickly  and  as  smoothly  as  possible.  When  this  is  dried  a 
kindly  bottom  is  prepared  for  the  soil,  and  through  which  neither 
roots  nor  a  drop  of  water  will  easily  penetrate,  but  through 
which  the  heat  will  rise  freely.  A  few  openings  in  the  row  of 
bricks,  or  the  pathway  wall  opposite  this  floor,  wall  enable  you  to 
judge  at  any  time  of  the  state  of  moisture  at  the  bottom  of  your 
soil. 

Now,  to  secure  heat  in  the  atmosphere,  and  moisture  and 
bottom  heat  at  will,  I  will  suppose  that  the  above  floor  is 
three  feet,  or  a  few  inches  less,  from  the  top  of  the  side  walls. 
I  would  allow  about  eighteen  inches  for  soil ;  I  would  then 
have  a  twelve  or  cighteen-inch  board,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  of 
the  length  of  the  pit,  tarred,  and  dried  well  before  being  put  on, 
or,  if  there  is  not  time,  merely  planed.  The  thickness  of  a  brick 
would  keep  it  from  the  front  wall.  The  brick  should  not  be  so 
high  as  the  board  by  an  inch ;  bits  of  wood  would  answer 
equally  well.  The  soil  would  keep  up  the  boards  on  the  other 
side.  Heat  the  flue,  and  the  heated  air  must  rise  through  that 
opening,  as  well  as  heat  the  material  and  soil  above  it.  Keep 
the  gravel  and  clinkers  damp,  and  the  atmosphere  must  be  moist 
as  well  as  warm.  For  this  purpose  pour  water  down  this  open¬ 
ing  as  necessary,  and  it  will  all  come  back  again  without  touching 
the  flue ;  or,  if  it  please  you,  take  a  small  pipe  along,  pierced  with 
small  holes,  communicating  with  a  basin  or  barrel  at  one  end,  and 
it  will  continue  to  throw  out  its  tiny  jets  on  the  warm  gravel. 
When  on  a  hot  day  you  wish  to  throw  what  heat  is  in  your  flue  s 
to  heat  the  soil  more,  have  some  slips  of  wood  the  width  of  the 
opening,  and  lay  them  along  on  the  top  of  the  bricks  or  pieces  of 
wood  that  separate  the  divisions  of  wood  from  the  wall.  By 
such  simple  means,  more  simple  than  this  lengthened  detail 
would  lead  one  to  suppose,  Cucumbers  at  all  times  may  be  grown 
with  a  good  strong  flue  as  a  heating  medium. 

Another,  but  a  more  expensive  method,  and  something  in 
unison  with  our  correspondent’s  plan,  would  be  to  fill  up  all  his 
pigeon-holes,  make  a  chamber  over  the  flue  with  stone,  or  wood 
placed  open,  and  clinkers,  brickbats,  &c.,  jammed  and  plastered 
in  the  openings.  Strong  evaporating-basins  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  flue— if  all  the  way,  so  much  the  better — and  slides  of  wood  in 
walls  of  the  passage,  through  which  such  basins  may  be  filled, 
and  the  bottom  and  atmospheric  temperatm'es  regulated. 

Cucumbers  will  not  long  continue  healthy  in  winter  and  early 
spring  unless  the  bottom  heat  averages  from  75°  to  80°,  and  the 
top  heat  at  night  averages  60°,  with  5°  rise  during  the  day  in  dull 
weather,  10°  when  there  is  any  sun  to  speak  of,  and  10°  or  15° 
more  still  when  the  sun  is  bright,  with  a  little  air  on,  and 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  in  proportion  to  the  heat  and  light. 
Of  course,  in  dull  weather  and  no  sun,  it  would  be  injurious  to 
raise  a  high  temperature,  or  give  the  plants  a  regular  vapour- 
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bath.  As  summer  approaches,  and  goes  on,  thero  may  be  no 
necessity  for  artificial  heat  in  the  atmosphere,  when  at  times  the 
roots  would  be  better  of  a  little. 

I  mention  these  simple  additions  to  “  A  Gardener's  ”  plan,  be¬ 
cause,  though  I  hare  grown  Cucumbers  successfully,  by  merely 
placing  boxes  and  pots  over  a  flue  separated  from  it  merely  by  a 
couple  of  bricks  to  stand  upon,  yet  I  have  had  a  flourishing  crop, 
and,  what  was  worse,  the  plants  that  bore  them  destroyed  in  a  few 
minutes  by  an  explosion  in  the  flue.  That,  again,  was  partly 
owing  to  the  flue  being  old  and  “  casualty,”  as  they  say  here¬ 
abouts,  and  partly  to  the  water  trickling  on  the  flue  from  the 
pots  and  boxes  when  watered.  If,  instead  of  doing  as  advised, 
our  correspondent  would  rather  use  the  simplest  improvement, 
then  it  would  be  to  pack  the  part  over  the  Hue,  and  by  the  side 
of  it  next  the  path,  with  bats,  &c.,  sloping  from  the  flue,  and 
leave  part  of  the  upper  row  of  pigeon-holes.  Through  these  he 
could  pour  water  on  the  bats  when  necessary  ;  and  he  could  have 
wooden  plugs  with  a  nail  in  them,  by  which  he  could  stop  these 
pigeon-holes  at  pleasure.  That  plan,  however,  would  be  inferior 
to  having  slides  and  evaporating-pans  on  the  flue,  and  still  more 
inferior  to  the  opening  from  brickbats  and  air-pipes  left  in  front. 

I  notice,  also,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  upright  glass  in  the 
sides.  On  that  account  the  plants  may  bo  inserted  higher,  and 
the  beds  may  thus  be  raised  higher,  to  have  the  advantage  of  all 
the  light  possible  when  young.  The  plants  should  also  be  in¬ 
serted  pretty  near  the  pathway.  Cucumbers  are  not  particular 
as  to  soil,  provided  it  is  fresh,  light,  and  flbry  loam.  In  winter 
I  prefer  adding  a  good  portion  of  heath  mould  and  charcoal.  In 
summer  give  rotten  dung  instead  of  the  peat  earth,  or  good  top 
dressings  of  old  manure ;  not  forgetting  manure  waterings  in  dry, 
sunny  weather. 

In  such  roof-training  it  is  best  to  train  to  one  stem  without 
stopping  until  it  nearly  reaches  the  length ;  and  then,  when 
stopped  side-shoots  will  come  thick  enough.  Let  the  trellis  be 
fifteen  inches  from  the  glass. 

So  much  for  general  ideas  as  to  growing  Cucumbers  by  means 
of  flue  heat.  “  Can  Cucumbers  be  so  grown  to  profit  ?”  I  pre¬ 
sume  to  sell.  I  say  no,  so  far  as  the  dead  winter  months  of 
November,  December,  and  perhaps  January,  are  concerned.  Not 
only  because  there  is  less  sun  in  these  months  and  more  fire 
heat  required,  but  because  there  are  not  enough  people  fond  of 
eating  them  to  pay  remunerating  prices  for  them.  Things  may 
bo  altered  now ;  but  at  one  time  a  person  might  look  in  vain  for 
a  purchaser  of  Cucumbers  in  these  months  in  London.  Hence 
I  have  seen  Cucthnbers  selling  cheaper  in  December  than  in  May. 
Some  one  better  acquainted  with  the  market  would  do  well  to 
give  “  A  Gardener  ”  a  practical  hint  in  this  respect. 

“  Can  I  begin  now  ?”  The  middle  of  December  will  be  reached 
before  you  sec  this  ;  and  between  that  time  and  the  new  year  would 
be  a  good  time  to  sow,  so  as  to  have  strong-bearing  plants  to 
meet  the  London  season  in  February,  March,  April,  May,  and 
J  une. 

“  Can  I  raise  plants  in  such  a  house?  ”  No  doubt  you  can  ; 
but  I  question  if  with  profit,  unless  you  raise  as  many  plants  as 
would  supply  pretty  well  a  county,  and  expect  that  county  to  come 
to  you  and  buy  them.  A  very  small  space  of  these  beds  would 
gi-ow  as  many  young  plants  as  you  would  want  for  all  the  house  ; 
and  still  if  you  raised  them  in  the  house  as  high  a  temperature 
would  bo  needed  for  them  as  if  you  had  a  houseful.  Unless, 
therefore,  you  had  something  else  in  the  house  needing  as 
much  heat  as  the  Cucumbers,  you  could  not  raise  them  there 
profitably,  so  far  as  your  own  supply  was  concerned,  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  some  contrivance  to  economise  heat.  Supposing  that 
at  the  hottest  end  you  filled  your  pit  with  sweet  fermenting  tan, 
you  could  sow  the  plants  in  that,  and  cover  with  hand-lights, 
and  cover  these  hand-lights  at  night  with  mats,  and  thus  much 
less  fire  heat  would  do  to  bring  the  plants  forward.  In  order 
that  that  fire  heat  might  not  be  lost,  you  might  grow  plants  in 
the  other  part,  or  have  the  pits  six  inches  or  a  foot  deeper 
than  I  have  supposed,  and  fill  them  half  full  or  more  with  tnn, 
and  fill  one  half  with  Rhubarb,  and  the  other  with  Sea-kale, 
which  might  be  all  out  and  sold  before  you  wanted  the  space  for 
your  Cucumbers.  If  such  a  contrivance  could  not  well  be 
resorted  to,  I  would  put  up  a  single  or  double-light  hotbed, 
and  in  that  sow  and  grow  enough  plants  so  as  to  have  them 
some  size  before  I  took  them  to  the  house.  When  profit  is  an 
object,  as  little  fire  heat  as  possiblo  should  be  used,  Ey  raising 
the  plants  in  the  house  along  with  Rhubarb,  Sea-kale,  and  even 
Mushrooms,  the  temporary  things  would  pay  for  the  firing. 

Altogether,  as  trec-lcavcs  and  tan  likewise  are  easily  accessible 


in  your  neighbourhood,  I  would  raise  the  plants  by  ono  of 
the  modes  referred  to  ;  and  then  I  would  fill  both  of  these  pits 
with  one  or  both — say  leaves  below,  and  tan  above,  and  high 
enough  to  permit  them  sinking  a  foot ;  and  then,  instead  of 
planting  the  Cucumbers  out,  I  would  grow  them  in  pots  about 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  finally ;  but  shifting  them  two  or 
three  times  until  they  were  fit  to  go  into  that  size,  and  larger, 
and  then  plunge  them  one  in  a  light,  or  every  three  or  four  feet 
along  each  side.  By  this  means  the  pits  would  not  be  occupied 
with  Cucumbers  altogether  until  the  plants  were  some  size. 
Growing  this  way  in  pots,  if  top  dressing  and  manure  waterings 
were  attended  to  after  the  days  lengthened,  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  yield  you  as  many,  if  not  more  fruit,  than  if  you  had 
planted  out  in  a  bed  of  soil ;  whilst  the  tan  would  give  you  an 
addition  of  nice,  moist  heat,  and  yield  nourishing  gases  every 
time  you  turned  its  surface.  A  plant  could  also  be  moved  at 
any  time  without  inconveniencing  its  neighbours. 

Of  kinds  the  most  prolific  is  Sion  House ,  or  Lord  Kenyon's 
Improved,  for  winter  and  spring  ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  it  would 
take  in  the  London  markets.  Two  very  good  kinds  for  spring 
and  summer  are  CuthilVs  LlacJc  Spine  and  Hunter's  Prolific , 
the  latter  wliite-spined  and  a  very  fine  Cucumber.  Ayre's  Per¬ 
petual,  black,-spined,  is  also  very  good  for  trellis  training,  and  so 
is  Mowroe's  Prolific ,  lately  advertised. 

Some  people  may  imagine  that  I  am  learning  to  walk  back¬ 
wards  in  saying  so  much  about  growing  Cucumbers  with  profit 
by  flues  ;  but  many  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  have  to 
resort  to  many  makeshifts,  and  some  of  them,  as  well  as  “  A 
Gardener,”  may,  perhaps,  pick  up  something  out  of  my 
gossip.  R.  Fish. 


WHITE  VETCH. 

In  answer  to  the  query  to  “  R.  A.”  of  the  29th  of  Nov.  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener — “  What  is  it  you  call  White  Vetch  ?  ”  The 
plant  was  given  to  mo  about  three  years  ago,  and  was  simply 
called  “  White  Vetch.”  It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  grows 
about  two  feet  in  height,  with  a  profusion  of  white  flowers  from 
July  to  September;  little  known,  and  well  deserving  a  place  in 
every  garden.  It  does  capitally  planted  in  a  long  ribbon-border 
in  front  of  the  common  Laurel  in  the  background.  For  instance : 

1.  Common  Laurel. 

2.  White  Vetch  ( Vicia  cracca  fioribus-albis) . 

3.  Scarlet  Geraniums. 

4.  Flower  of  the  Hay  ditto,  edged  with  Lobelia  erinus. — R.  A. 

[This  is  a  white  variety  of  the  Tufted  Vetch  Vicia  cracca , 
“English  Botany,”  11G,  and  may  turn  out  as  useful  as  the 
Variegated  Mint.  Wo  never  saw  it  before,  nor  do  we  find  any 
further  mention  of  it  than  in  Donn’s  “  Dichlamydeous  Plants,” 
ii.  317,  where,  under  Vicia  cracca ,  it  is  said  “  far.  y  albifiora : 
(lowers  pure  white.”] 


PLACING  FERMENTING  MATERIALS  ON 
THE  SURFACE  OF  VINE-BORDERS. 

Having  been  taught  in  my  boyhood  that  it  was  highly  neces¬ 
sary  in  forcing  Vines,  of  which  the  roots  were”  in  the  external 
border,  to  cover  over  the  ground  a  good  thickness  with  fer¬ 
menting  leaves  and  manure,  and  having  seen  it  so  done  by  many 
cultivators,  and  having  done  it  many  years  myself,  it  may, 
perhaps,  seem  strange  that  I  should  attempt  to  write  a  word  in 
its  condemnation.  Early  impressions  are  parents  of  prejudice, 
especially  when  backed  by  long  experience  of  others  ;  therefore, 
to  investigate  for  ourselves  more  than  we  do  the  various  dicta  we 
receive  from  time  to  time,  is  a  duty  we  ought  to  practise. 

I  have  found  this  difficulty  in  thus  treating  Vine-borders : 
when  you  have  put  on  the  heating  materials,  and  a  nice  genial 
warmth  succeeds,  you  will  find  the  Vine-roots  all  attracted  to 
the  surfaco,  and  the  next  thing,  they  will  be  running  riot  among 
the  dung  and  leaves.  This,  for  a  time,  stimulates  the  Vines,  and 
all  goes  on  w  ell  so  far ;  but  the  Grapes  colour,  and  the  time  is 
come  for  the  removal  of  the  fermenting  materials.  You  then 
find  them  filled  with  long,  white,  fleshy,  and  most  tender  roots, 
many  of  which  are  severely  injured  in  the  operations,  while  others 
suffer  much  injury  from  moving  and  exposure  to  the  air.  No 
sane  person  would  think  of  performing  this  operation,  except 
during  a  fine,  sunny  day,  when  all  is  mild  and  favourable.  But, 
unhappily,  in  this  country,  we  have  such  sudden  changes  of  the 
weather,  that  the  next  day  may  bo  bitterly  cold,  and  all  that  is 
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disgusting  to  the  newly-developed  and  most  tender  young  roots  ; 
their  vitality  is  arrested,  and  a  severe  blow  given  to  the  energies 
of  the  Vines.  This  does  occur  almost  invariably  even  in  June  : 
nor  can  it  he  wondered  at,  if  the  Grapes  on  Vines  so  treated 
shank.  This  disease  has  been  imputed  to  a  thousand  and  one 
other  causes ;  but  that  it  was  occasioned  in  my  case  by  the 
removal  of  the  covering  I  feci  quito  sure. 

I  will  detail  tho  case  I  allude  to.  We  have  here  two  adjoin¬ 
ing  vineries.  The  one  brings  Grapes  ripe  the  end  of  May,  and 
the  other  about  September.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  covering 
the  border  of  the  earlier  house  with  dung  and  leaves  annually, 
and  always  observed  the  shanking  to  commence  after  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  covering.  The  year  before  last  I  took  up  all  the 
roots  outside  the  house,  and  had  the  border  filled  with  fresh  com¬ 
post,  and  replanted  them  with  gi’eat  care.  They  succeeded  to  ad¬ 
miration — so  much  so,  that  I  allowed  them  to  carry  a  crop  of  the 
most  perfect  fruit,  which  they  did  also  to  admiration.  But  I  used 
no  fermenting  materials  ;  simply  covering  the  border  two  feet  in 
thickness  with  dry  Fern,  and  then  thatching  it.  This  was  done 
at  the  end  of  September,  and  prevented  the  escape  of  the  heat 
accumulated  in  the  border.  It  was  not  removed  till  the  Grapes 
were  as  black  as  Sloes,  and  they  were  perfection  in  size  and 
flavour.  I  have  this  year  repeated  my  covering  of.  Fern,  and  I 
am  sanguine  of  its  results  ;  so  sanguine,  that  I  purpose  making 
this  my  system  till  I  can  hit  upon  a  better  one. 

But,  granting  that  early-forced  Grapes  do  require  a  little  assist¬ 
ance  at  their  roots  with  heat,  I  would  still  forego  such  appli¬ 
ances  as  I  have  been  speaking  of,  and  for  early  Vines  have  my 
roots  under  control  by  having  the  border  inside  the  house,  and 
the  same  for  very  late  Grapes ;  while  the  intermediate  crops 
should  have  borders  outside,  and  the  roots  run  where  they  like. 

I  have  never  quite  approved  of  the  heating  and  chambering 
of  borders ;  but  the  Muscats  shown  by  Mr.  Drewett  were  a 
striking  proof  of  success,  being  such  as  were  never  seen  before.  I 
once  saw  at  Welbeck,  many  years  ago,  a  vast  scheme  of  this 
kind ;  hut  Mr.  Mearn’s  Grapes  were  not  better  than  other 
peoples’,  and  there  were  myriads  of  coders  which  were  quite 
failures.  Perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  Muscat  Grapes,  chambering 
may  be  worth  while,  as  it  is  a  Grape  requiring  a  higher  amount 
of  temperature  than  others.  But  for  ordinary  Grapes,  while 
they  can  be  done,  as  they  are  at  Mr.  Sneyd’s,  without  it,  it  would 
be  folly  to  attempt  it.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  gardeners  to  have 
an  employer  who  would  undertake  the  expensive  operation  of 
chambering  borders  ;  and  when  done  I  have  never  seen  it  com¬ 
pensate  the  person  who  pays  for  it.  Quite  sufficient  provision  is 
made  for  early  Grapes  by  having  the  border  inside  the  house  ; 
and,  wanting  this  essential  provision,  many  will  be  the  difficulties 
which  wfll  present  themselves. 

The  Grape  Vine  is  one  of  our  most  noble  fruit  trees,  whether 
we  regard  it  for  its  luscious  berries,  or  look  to  it  as  yielding  a 
beverage  “which  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man.”  It  is,  therefore, 
a  pleasing  task  to  study  the  philosophy  of  its  culture,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  it,  if  possible. 

It  is  within  my  recollection  to  have  seen  old  Vines  bearing 
magnificent  crops,  always  ripe  early  in  May,  whose  border  was 
four  feet  of  cold,  sour  clay,  in  which  there  was  not  a  root ;  but 
all  existed  in  the  decaying  brickwork  at  the  front  of  the  house, 
where  they  found  a  habitat  which  just  suited  them,  and  proved 
to  the  astonished  gardener  how  much  they  delight  in  such 
materials,  and  that,  the  wall  heated  by  the  front  flue  gave  their 
roots  a  warmth  which  made  them  rejoice. 

In  vain  in  future  years,  or  at  this  present,  shall  the  writers  of 
“Calendars  ’  din  in  my  ears  that  “it  is  time  to  prepare  fer¬ 
menting  materials  for  the  Vine-borders.”  Avaunt  leaves  and 
dung  for  that  purpose,  unless  the  leaves  are  perfectly  dry,  when 
they  may  be  used  instead  of  dry  Fern  for  preventing  the  ra¬ 
diation  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  border. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  in  my  opinion  of  this  subject. 
I  do  not  maintain  that  heat  is  by  any  means  unnecessary  for  the 
roots  of  T  ines  ;  but  I  object  to  the  usual  dressing  of  leaves  and 
hot  manure  which  is  heaped  upon  the  border,  and  which  can 
seldom  be  removed  without  inflicting  serious  injury  on  the  Vines. 
In  lieu  of  this,  I  would  make  the  border  for  early  Grapes  entirely 
within  the  house,  and  by  this  means  prevent  the  necessity  for 
such  applications.  I  fear  to  be  thought  most  heterodox  for  my 
writing,  opposed  as  it  is  to  every-day  practice ;  but  beg  to  assure 
my  readers  that  my  present  views  are  neither  crude  nor  ill- 
considered,  but  are  the  result  of  long  and  diligent  observation, 
and  that  they  are,  moreover,  truly  conscientious. 

Much  as  has  been  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  Vine 


culture,  very  much  more  remains  to  be  done,  particularly  in  this 
age,  distinguished  as  it  is  by  the  community  of  luxury,  and  still 
more  eminent  as  each  succeeding  year  must  make  *us  in  this 
respect.  The  longer  we  live,  the  more  we  see  of  the  futility  of 
the  theories  of  men,  and  the  less  should  we  be  wedded  with  pre¬ 
judice  to  old  notions.  I  would  not  at  all  value  the  man  who  is 
a  weathercock,  and  who  moves  his  position  with  every  breath  of 
wind  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  pity  him  who  seems  to  be 
in  an  enchanted  circle  of  his  own  practice,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
reason  on  its  folly,  or  applaud  the  opposite  course  of  his  near 
neighbour. 

The  knowledge  requisite  for  a  gardener  to  possess  is  largely 
augmented  by  experiments.  He  should  take  nothing  for  granted  ; 
but  convince  himself,  by  trial  and  proof,  of  the  adaptability  of 
what  he  reads,  to  practice.  If  he  does  this  in  the  spirit  of  true 
humility,  the  sun  of  truth  will  burst  upon  him  and  enlighten 
him  truly. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  these  brief  remarks  may  induce  some 
other  gardeners  to  communicate  their  experience  on  the  subject 
of  my  theme,  and  that  some  useful  hints  and  much  pleasant 
reading  may  be  the  result.  Henry  Bailey,  Muneham. 


BED  LEAD  PRESERVES  SEED  EROM  BIRDS. 

Having-  read  in  Tiie  Cottage  Gardener  (November  22) 
Mr.  Ashman’s  remarks  respecting  mixing  red  lead  with  seeds 
before  sowing,  as  a  preventive  against  the  ravages  of  birds,  and 
your  opinion  that  it  required  further  experiments,  I  beg  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  I  have  used  red  lead  with  my  seeds  for  tho  last 
ten  years,  and  each  year  has  proved  successful.  Instead  of  us  ing 
so  many  flowerpot-saucers,  and  allowing  a  night’s  delay,  I  use 
but  one,  simply  mixing  the  red  lead  with  the  seeds  and  a  little 
water,  and  then  sowing  them  immediately ;  and  so  on  with  as 
many  sorts  as  I  have  to  sow. 

Last  spring,  having  no  red  lead  by  me,  I  sowed  my  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  &c.,  without  it,  and  the  birds  took  them  all ; 
so  I  had  to  sow  again,  but  taking  care  the  second  time  to  mix 
the  seeds  with  red  lead,  and  they  all  came  up  and  stood  well. — 
Charles  Hutley,  Osmaston  Mall  Gardens ,  near  Derby. 


SOME  OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS. 

CAMPANULA  PYRAMIDALIS. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  our  old  favourite  flowers  are 
now  entirely  neglected,  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  old  plants 
are  now  scarcely  ever  met  with.  However,  I  trust  the  time  will 
return  when  some  of  those  old  favourites  with  new  faces  will 
again  occupy  such  a  position  in  our  gardens  as  they  deserve.  It 
it  my  intention  to  endeavour  to  bring  into  notice  a  few  of  the 
most  popular  of  our  once-favourite  pets  ;  and  I  trust,  by  devoting 
a  short  article  on  their  culture,  &c.,  it  may  have  the  desired 
effect. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  above  Campanula — the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  the  whole  tribe — occupies  such  a  prominent  position  in 
our  gardens  as  it  merits  ;  indeed,  it  is  but  very  seldom  we  meet 
with  any  specimens  deserving  notice,  and  many  establishments 
cannot  boast  of  a  single  plant  about  the  place.  I  believe  I  may 
truly  say  that  the  best  specimens  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
windows  and  gardens  of  cottagers — they  do  prize  it ;  and  many 
an  old  dame  would  sooner  part  with  her  last  shilling  than  her 
favourite  “  Chimney  Campanula.”  Certainly  a  very  good  name 
for  it ;  for  no  plant  is  more  suitable  to  screen  tho  whole  face  of 
the  chimney  than  the  Campanula  pyramidalis. 

Strong  plants  well  grown  will  throw  up  from  five  to  twelve 
flower-stems,  varying  in  height  from  four  to  eight  feet,  and  fre¬ 
quently  much  taller,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  floral  pyramid  ;  they 
will  also  produce  side-branches,  and  these  branches  being  spread 
out  upon  a  frame  of  slender  sticks  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  produce 
a  complete  sheet  of  flowers,  so  as  to  form  a  chimney-screen. 
This  plant  is  also  well  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  halls, 
passages,  and  different  corners  of  a  gentleman’s  establishment ; 
and  if  kept  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  from  rain  it  will  last  a 
long  while  in  perfection — but  plants  so  treated  are  rendered  use¬ 
less  for  another  season.  If  tho  rooms  are  very  close  it  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  these  Campanulas,  and  cause  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  beauty  longer,  if  in  the  evening  they  are  set  abroad  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air  under  some  cover  where  they  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  wet. 

These  plants  are  easily  propagated  by  offsets  ;  but  the  plan  I 
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adopt,  and  the  one  I  would  recommend,  is  to  raise  plants  from 
seeds,  as  they  are  always  much  stronger,  and  the  bloom-stalks 
much  longer,  and  produce  more  blossom  than  do  the  plants 
raised  from  offsets. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  or  in  autumn,  in 
pots  or  boxes  filled  with  light  soil,  which  should  be  placed  in  a 
shady  situation  in  the  open  air  until  bad  weather  sets  in.  They 
should  then  be  placed  in  a  cool  frame,  and  every  opportunity  should 
be  taken  in  fine  weather  to  draw  off  the  lights.  Early  in  spring, 
when  the  plants  begin  to  show  the  least  symptoms  of  weakness,  they 
should  be  removed  to  some  warm,  sheltered  spot  in  the  open  air, 
and  be  protected  from  the  sun  and  heavy  rains.  As  soon  as 
sufficiently  large  to  handle  they  should  be  pricked  out  into  a  bed 
of  prepared  light  soil,  and  shaded,  &c.,  as  before  recommended ; 
and,  should  the  weather  prove  very  hot,  watering  must  not  be 
neglected. 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  yellow  in  autumn  the  plants  should 
be  transplanted  in  a  kind  of  raised  nursery-bed,  which  should 
be  in  the  warmest  place  in  the  garden.  They  should  be  placed 
from  six  to  eight  inches  apart  either  way,  and  should  always  be 
removed  with  great  care ;  for  if  in  transplanting  the  roots  get 
bruised  they  emit  a  milky  juice,  which  runs  freely  and  weakens 
the  plant.  It  is  also  requisite  to  cover  the  crowns  of  these 
plants  at  least  with  half  an  inch  of  soil,  and  likewise  to  protect 
the  beds  in  severe  very  wet  weather,  as  the  roots,  when  young, 
are  very  liable  to  rot. 

The  plants  will  require  no  further  trouble,  except  occasionally 
watering  and  keeping  them  free  frqm  weeds,  until  the  following 
autumn ;  and  by  this  time  many  of  them,  if  well  cared  for,  will 
be  strong  enough  to  bloom  the  following  summer.  The  strongest 
roots  should  then  be  selected  for  pot  culture,  and  those  likely  to 
blossom  planted  where  they  are  intended  to  flower,  or  kept  in  a 
cool  frame  through  the  winter  and  planted  out  in  the  spring ; 
the  latter  is  the  plan  I  always  adopt,  it  being  much  the  safest. 

The  remainder  of  the  plants  not  likely  to  bloom  I  again 
plant  into  a  nursery-bed,  at  a  foot  apart,  where  they  remain 
until  removed  to  the  blooming  quarters.  This  being  the  third 
season,  the  plants  will  be  very  strong,  and  will  amply  repay  the 
cultivator  for  his  trouble. 

It  is  advisable,  if  you  wish  to  save  seeds — which  in  order  to 
keep  up  a  succession  of  strong-blooming  plants  a  little  should  be 
sown  every  autumn — to  put  a  few  plants  of  both  the  white  and 
blue  varieties  in  some  very  warm  place  where  they  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  wet  when  in  blossom.  I  have  always  found  this 
seed  preferable  to  the  seed  saved  from  the  plants  grown  in  pots 
which  have  been  placed  under  glass. 

I  may  here  remark,  where  the  Campanula  is  planted  in  the 
open  borders  it  is  requisite  to  protect  it  in  the  winter  by  placing 
old  tan,  or  such  like  material,  over  the  crowns.  —  Edward 
Bennett,  Osberton  Sail. 


PROTECTING  COLD  FRAMES  WITH  LEAVES. 

CLOSE- GLAZING  THE  ENDS  OP  GLASS-HOUSES. 

I  place  a  single  piece  of  old  carpet  on  the  glass  ;  then  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  boards,  mado  to  fit  close  and  quite  cover  the  top  of  the 
frame ;  and  when  the  weather  becomes  severe  I  make  a  wall  of 
leaves  all  round  the  frame,  and  as  high  as  the  top  of  it,  about 
nine  inches  thick.  This  remains  all  the  winter ;  and  when 
necessary  I  cover  the  top  of  the  frame  also  with  leaves,  the  quan¬ 
tity  used  being  regulated  according  to  the  weather ;  and  for  t  he 
last  four  years  I  have  found  eight  or  nine  inches  thick  of  leaves 
on  the  top  of  boards  and  carpet  to  keep  the  glass  quite  free  from 
frost. 

I  uncover  every  morning  as  soon  as  safe ;  but  on  the  very 
coldest,  sunless  days  it  is  necessary  to  lay  a  mat  on  the  glass, 
and  cover  up  again  early  in  the  afternoon.  If  the  glass  gets 
frozen  with  a  mat  on  it  is  better  to  cover  up  again  till  another 
morning. 

I  place  a  heap  of  leaves  as  near  the  frames  as  convenient ;  and 
they  are  easily  put  on  with  a  fork,  and  taken  off  again  with  a 
rake.  I  clear  them  all  away  from  the  frames  in  March,  and  do 
not  find  the  wood  more  injured  than  if  it  had  been  fully  exposed 
all  winter.  I  use  any  old  boards  I  can  get ;  but  shutters  made 
of  white  deal,  and  painted,  would  be  light,  cheap,  and  durable, 
with  proper  care. 

In  the  frames  I  keep  Cinerarias  till  the  pots  they  are  to  bloom 
in  are  filled  with  roots ;  bedding  Calceolarias,  and  all  kinds  of 
bedding  plants  that  will  bear  a  little  confinement  and  damp. 


I  also  will  say  a  few  words  about  the  glazing  of  the  east  and 
west  ends  of  plant-houses.  I  have  under  my  care  two  houses 
used  exclusively  for  plants — one  has  the  back  and  end  walls  of 
brick,  and  the  back  roof  is  slated.  The  other  is  a  lean-to,  and, 
except  the  back  wall,  is  chiefly  composed  of  wood  and  glass. 
The  former  house  is  heated  by  a  flue,  and  the  latter  by  hot  water 
in  four-inch  pipes.  Both  answer  very  well ;  but  in  severe  frost, 
when  there  is  a  strong  north-east  or  north-west  wind,  which  is 
not  uncommon,  so  much  cold  air  gets  into  the  last-named 
house  through  the  laps  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
it  at  a  temperature  of  40°  by  night.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
if  the  east  and  west  ends  were  glazed  air-proof,  like  dwelling- 
house  windows,  and  Hartley’s  rough  plate  glass  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick  were  used,  the  two  evils  of  a  cold  house  and  a  great 
fire  would  be  in  a  great  measure  prevented,  as  I  find  no  incon¬ 
venience  except  darkness  from  the  end  walls  of  the  other  house ; 
and  it  is  easily  kept  at  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45°  on  the  coldest 
nights.  If  the  ends  were  made  air-proof  provision  might  be 
made  for  ventilation  by  windows  on  hinges,  and  made  to  fit  well. 
Of  coimse  the  cost  would  be  considerably  more ;  but  less  fuel 
would  be  required,  and  accidental  breaking  would  be  very  little. 
The  house  with  ends  of  brick  and  roof  of  slate  has  been  under 
my  care  more  than  ten  years  ;  the  other  was  built  in  1851.  They 
are  nearly  equal  in  size, — viz.,  27  feet  by  14  feet,  and  30  feet  by 
15  feet. — Thomas  Oxley,  Spondon,  near  Derby. 


MANURES  IN  A.  SMALL  COMPASS. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  “  House  and  Town  Sewage,”  we  will 
give  a  few  details  re  ative  to  other  manures  which  are  very  avail¬ 
able,  being  small  in  bulk  and  readily  obtained. 

Liquid  Manure. — Liquid  manure  is  the  most  advantageous 
form  in  which  fertilisers  can  be  applied  by  the  gardener  to  his 
crops.  It  is  the  most  economical,  most  prompt,  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  mode.  The  manure  is  presented  to  the  roots  in  one  of  the 
only  forms  in  which  the  roots  can  imbibe  food,  and  the  manure  is 
spread  regularly  through  the  texture  of  the  soil.  If,  instead  of 
digging  in  stable  manure,  each  crop  were  watered  occasionally  with 
liquid  manure,  the  produce  would  be  finer  and  more  abundant. 
“  I  have  often  employed  with  decided  effect,  in  my  own  garden, 
for  Yine,  Peach,  and  standard  Apple  trees,  liquid  manure,  pre¬ 
pared  either  by  mixing  one  part  by  weight  of  cowdung  with  four 
parts  of  water,  or  the  collected  drainage  of  the  stable  and  cow¬ 
house.  It  has  been  found  advantageous  to  plants  cultivated  in 
stoves  to  apply  even  a  liquid  manure,  composed  of  six  quarts  of 
soot  to  a  hogshead  of  water ;  and,  although  this  is  a  very  un¬ 
chemical  mixture,  yet  it  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Robertson  to  be 
peculiarly  grateful  and  nourishing  to  Pines,  causing  them  to 
assume  an  unusually  deep,  healthy  green  ;  and,  for  stored  Mul¬ 
berry,  Yine,  Peach,  and  other  plants,  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  of 
Downton,  employed  a  liquid  manure,  composed  of  one  part  of 
the  dung  of  domestic  poultry  and  four  to  ten  parts  of  wafer, 
with  the  most  excellent  result.” — C.  Johnson  on  Fertilisers. 

Git  ano  Liquid  Manure.  —  Ten  gallons  of  water  will  readily 
dissolve,  or  keep  suspended  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  about 
50  lbs.  weight  of  guano.  When  applied  to  plants  not  more  than 
five  ounces  should  be  added  to  that  quantity  of  water.  If  it  is 
made  stronger,  it  injures  or  kills  the  plants  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Sheep’ s-dung,  if  employed  for  making  liquid  manure,  should 
be  a  peck  to  thirty  gallons. 

When  cowdung  is  used,  boiling  water  should  be  first  poured 
upon  it,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  full  of  destructive  larvae. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia ,  and  any  other  salt  of  ammonia,  must  not 
be  used  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  each  gallon. 

The  rule  applicable  to  all  these  liquid  manures  is — Give  it 
wealc  and  often. 

Rape-cake. — We  have  given  an  analysis  of  this  refuse  of 
Rape-seed  at  p.  158,  from  which  it  is  apparent  that,  though  in¬ 
ferior  in  fertilising  constituents  to  guano  and  night  soil,  yet  it 
is  very  valuable  as  a  manure.  It  is  most  efficacious  on  clayey 
soils,  and  in  moist  seasons.  It  should  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 
and  sown  thinly  in  the  drills  with  the  seed.  We  have  found  it 
very  valuable  when  so  applied  with  Turnips,  Peas,  and  all  flower- 
seeds. 

Cabbages  are  particularly  benefited  by  having  their  roots 
dipped  into  a  thin  paste,  made  by  mixing  powdered  B ape-cake 
with  water  at  the  time  of  inserting  the  plants  by  the  dibble. 

Rape-cake  powder  is  extremely  disliked  by  wireworms,  and 
other  insect-vermin  which  prey  upon  the  roots  of  plants.  It 
repulses  these  marauders  if  mixed  with  the  soil  about  the  roots. 
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Bones  and  Supek phosphate  oe  Lime. — Bones  are  beneficial 
as  a  manure,  because  their  chief  constituent  (phosphate  of  lime) 
is  also  a  constituent  of  all  plants  ;  and  the  gelatine  which  is  also 
in  bones  is,  of  itself,  a  source  of  food  to  them.  The  bones  of  the 
ox,  sheep,  horse,  and  pig,  being  those  usually  employed,  their 
analyses  aro  here  given  : — - 


Ox. 

Sheep. 

Horse. 

Pig. 

Fliospliate  of  lime . 

55 

70 

G8 

62 

Carbonate  of  lime . 

4 

S 

1 

1 

Animal  matter  . 

33 

25 

31 

47 

The  bones  must  be  applied  to  the  crops  in  very  small  pieces,  or  in 
powder  ;  and  ten  pounds,  at  the  time  of  inserting  the  seed,  are 
enough  for  thirty  square  yards,  if  sown  broadcast ;  and  a  much 
smaller  quantity  is  sufficient  if  sprinkled  along  the  drills  in 
which  the  seed  is  sown.  There  is  no  doubt  that  bone-dust  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  in  all  gardens  and  to  all  garden 
crops ;  but  it  has  been  experimented  on  most  extensively  with 
the  Turnip  and  Potato,  and  with  unfailing  benefit.  Mixed  with 
sulphur,  and  drilled  in  with  the  the  Turnip-seed,  it  has  been 
found  to  preserve  the  young  plants  from  the  fly.  Mr.  Knight 
found  it  beneficial  when  applied  largely  to  stone-fruit  at  the  time 
of  planting ;  and  it  is  quite  as  good  for  the  Yine.  To  lawns 
the  dust  has  been  applied  with  great  advantage  when  tho  grass 
ivas  becoming  thin.  As  a  manure  for  the  shrubbery,  parterre, 
and  greenhouse,  it  is  also  most  valuable  ;  and,  crushed  as  well  as 
ground,  is  employed  generally  to  mix  with  the  soil  of  potted 
plants.  Mr.  Maund  finds  it  promotes  the  luxuriance  and  beauty 
of  his  flowers.  Ono  pound  of  bone-dust  mixed  with  twelve 
ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  and  twelve  ounces  of 
water,  if  left  to  act  upon  each  other  for  a  day,  forms  superphos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  a  wine-glassful  of  which  has  been  found  beneficial 
to  Pelargoniums.  Applied  as  a  top  dressing,  mixed  with  half  its 
weight  of  charcoal  dust,  it  is  a  good  manure  for  Onions,  and  may 
be  applied  at  the  rate  of  nine  pounds  to  the  square  rod.  There  is 
little  doubt  of  this  superphosphate  being  good  for  all  our  kitchen- 
garden  crops,  being  more  prompt  in  its  effects  upon  a  crop  than 
simplo  bone-dust,  because  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and,  therefore, 
more  readily  presented  to  the  roots  in  a  state  for  them  to  imbibe. 
Bones  broken  into  small  pieces  are  generally  used  as  drainage  for 
Pelargoniums  and  other  potted  plants. 

Cubic  Petee  is  named  by  chemists  nitrate  of  soda,  being 
composed  of  sixty-two  parts  nitric  acid,  and  thirty-eight  parts 
soda.  It  is  beneficial  when  applied  to  Carrots,  Cabbages,  Beet¬ 
root,  and  lawns.  Ono  pound  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  thirty 
square  yards  is  a  sufficient  quantity.  Applied  as  a  liquid  manure 
to  Pinks,  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  Lettuces,  Celery, 
Fuchsias,  and  Dahlias,  it  has  been  found  to  invigorate  them 
highly.  For  this  purpose  one  pound  should  be  dissolved  in  twelve 
gallons  of  water.  Nitrate  of  soda  destroys  the  slugs  which  it 
touches. 


HOUSE  SEWAGE. 

The  papers  of  your  correspondent  ou  this  subject  have  much 
interested  me.  I  live  in  a  house  which  stands  alone,  with  a  large 
garden  round  it.  A  tank  was  built  below  ground  in  a  field 
hard  by  some  years  since,  apparently  with  some  such  object  as 
that  recommended  in  your  papers — i.e.,  utilising  the  sewage.  It 
is  closed,  and  at  certain  intervals  has  to  be  emptied.  It  over¬ 
flow's  naturally,  and  the  overflow  runs  through  a  drain  formed  of 
eartlienware-pipes  into  an  open  ditch.  Would  your  correspondent 
in  such  a  case  advise  us  to  form  a  reservoir  to  catch  this  over¬ 
flow,  and  use  it  ?  or  w'ould  you  have  us  set  to  work  with  a  pump, 
and  pump  the  contents  of  the  tank  into  a  large  water-butt  con¬ 
taining  a  filter  formed  on  the  plan  explained  in  your  No.  582? 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  this  tank  no  w  filters  itself 
naturally  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  would  be  but 
little  strength  for  purposes  of  manure  in  the  present  overflow, 
which  is  probably  little  better  than  dirty  water.  Our  gardener 
has  looked  at  it,  and  this  is  his  opinion  : — he  thinks  this  is  merely 
the  water  that  comes  from  the  waste  of  the  kitchen-pump  ;  and 
though  it  has  passed  into  the  tank,  it  is  probably  not  useful  as 
liquid  manure. —  C.  R. 

[Whether  the  “  overflow  ”  is  merely  dirty  water,  depends 
upon  whether  the  rain  from  the  liouse-roof  is  allowed  to  run  into 
tho  tank,  and  the  overflow  is  collected  in  rainy  weather.  Under 
those  circumstances  it  would  be  little  bettor  than  dirty  water.  If 


the  rain  from  the  roof  does  not  go  into  the  tank,  then  the  “  over¬ 
flow  ”  at  all  times  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  sewage — the 
liquid  contains  nearly  all  the  fertilising  constituents — the  black 
sediment,  comparatively,  is  valueless  as  a  manure.  This  is  con¬ 
trary  to  old  opinions;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  quite  true. 

We  would  not  recommend  you  to  have  either  a  second  tank 
or  a  tub-filter,  but  merely  to  place  a  cinder-sifting  wire-sieve 
beneath  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  which  delivers  the  sewage  into 
the  tank.  This  sieve  will  retain  all  tho  insoluble  substances,  and 
may  bo  emptied  occasionally  as  it  becomes  full.  Then  have  a 
common  lilting-pump  with  its  gutta-percha  hoso,  or  leaden  pipe, 
reaching  to  within  about  two  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  If 
tho  pump  is  kept  going  daily,  all  the  liquid  will  be  of  uniform 
strength.  The  soapsuds  and  kitchen-sink  water  are  all  valuable.] 


THE  CANARY  AND  THE  BRITISH  FINCHES. 

(Continued  from  page  99.) 


2nd. — THE  HAWFINCH  (Loxia  coccothraustes). 
French ,  Le  Grosbec.  German,  Der  Kernbeisscr. 


The  Hawfinch  is  tho  largest  of  our  English  birds  of  this  genus. 
It  is  about  seven  inches  long  and  very  stoutly  made.  Tho  beak  is 
conical  in  shape,  but  very  thick  and  large  in  proportion  to  the 
bird  and  exceedingly  powerful,  of  a  flesh  colour  inclining  to 
black  or  dark  blue  at  the  point.  The  general  plumage  is  some¬ 
what  of  a  drab  colour,  inclining  to  chestnut  on  the  upper  parts, 
greyer  beneath.  Most  of  the  tail  feathers  and  the  large  wing 
feathers  are  black,  having  a  large  white  spot  on  the  inner  vein. 
Some  of  the  wing  feathers  have  a  dark  blue  spot  near  their 
extremity ;  at  the  base  of  the  beak  is  also  a  black  mark  with  a 
black  spot  beneath  it. 

The  male  and  female  are  very  much  alike,  except  that  the  hen 
is  rather  duller  in  colour  and  slightly  larger. 

In  a  wild  state  they  are  sliy  and  not  very  plentiful.  They  aro 
said  to  be  found  in  Epping  Forest.  I  have  met  with  them  at 
Bennenden  and  Chevening,  Kent.  They  feed  on  beech-mast, 
the  seeds  of  the  hornbeam,  tho  kernels  of  haws  and  holly-berries, 
as  also  many  other  berries  and  kernels.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Epping  Forest  they  are  said  to  be  destructive  to  green  peas. 
Bechstein  says  they  do  much  damage  to  the  cherries,  which  they 
split  open  for  the  kernel ;  but  they  are  too  rare  in  this  country 
to  do  much  damage.  While  living  at  Bessels  Green  I  had  in  my 
garden  a  fine  yellow-berried  holly  that  was  visited  by  about  three 
pairs  of  these  birds  every  winter ;  aDd  I  have  seen  as  many  as 
eleven  in  one  flight,  but  I  could  never  induce  them  to  enter  any 
trap. 

A  cock  I  had  in  confinement  was  very  good-tempered  and 
docile,  and  paired  with  a  hen  Canary;  but,  wishing  to  pair  him 
with  two  hens  I  had  at  the  same  time,  I  separated  him  from  the 
Canary — a  proceeding  I  have  ever  since  regretted,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  have  bred,  but  I  could  never  afterwards  get 
him  to  pair. 

The  two  hens,  however,  which  I  had  at  tho  same  time  were 
exceedingly  quarrelsome  and  spiteful.  I  put  them  in  a  large 
corner  cage  with  the  cock  ;  but  they  beat  him  so  unmercifully  I 
was  obliged  to  take  him  out.  Then  they  attacked  each  other ; 
and  one  morning  I  found  one  almost  scalped,  her  sister  having 
broken  her  wing  and  bitten  off  the  end  of  her  beak,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  kill  her. 

The  song  of  the  cock  bird  is  inferior,  though  it  contains  some 
pleasing  notes  ;  but  their  continual  harsh  cry  of  “  itz,  itz  ”  is 
unpleasant  to  some  persons.  The  nest  is  often  built  in  a  fruit 
tree  or  in  a  thick  bush,  and  formed  of  roots  and  twigs.  The  hen 
lays  from  three  to  five  blunt  eggs  of  a  greenish-grey  colour, 
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spotted  with  brown  and  streaked  with  black  (something  like  the 
egg  of  a  Chaffinch,  but  larger).  If  taken  from  the  nest  they  may 
be  brought  up  so  tame  as  to  follow  their  feeder  about. 

In  confinement  Canary-seed  seems  best  adapted  to  them  for 
their  general  food,  with  an  occasional  change  of  millet,  oats,  or 
buckwheat.  Apple-pips,  kernels  of  stone  fruit,  or  nuts,  or  even  a 
few  grains  of  hemp-seed,  may  now  and  then  be  offered  as  a  treat 
to  tame  them,  and  induce  them  to  peck  from  the  hand. 

Bechstein  observes  that,  although  contrary  to  the  habits  of 
other  birds  of  this  genus,  he  has  seen  them  fiy  after  the  cock¬ 
chafers,  catch  them  in  the  air,  and  eat  them  on  the  top  of  a  tree ; 
thus  showing  the  Hawfiuch  does  even  some  good  to  the  agri¬ 
culturist. — B.  P.  Brent. 


A  FAILURE  IN  PEACII-GROWING  AND  ITS 

CAUSE. 

I  iiate  enclosed  a  couple  of  the  roots  which  I  have  taken 
from  the  trees,  that  you  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  state  those  trees  were  in  which  wore  not  en¬ 
tirely  dead.  I  can  assure  you,  was  the  reply  to  a 
question  several  times  repeated  during  this  last 
summer,  that  this  border  was  prepared,  and  received 
the  approbation  of  many  who  thought  themselves 
good  judges  of  the  soil  best  suited  to  those  trees ; 
but  as  soon  as  any  person  who  really  was  a  judge 
saw  them,  ho  could  see  at  a  glance  that  there  was 
something  gnawing  at  their  roots  which  was  sure 
to  prove  fatal  to  them.  Within  the  last  six  years 
this  border  has  been  twice  planted  with  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  ;  and  it  appears  that,  if  they  had 
had  the  gallopping  consumption,  it  would  even 
then  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  gone 
off  more  quickly.  If  I  had  had  to  pay  for  them 
I  should  have  thought  it  something  worse  than  a 
pocket  consumption. 

This  is  often  the  case  with  Peach-borders,  al¬ 
though  the  trees  do  not  always  go  off  in  such  a 
steeplechase  manner  as  those  above  described.  In 
too  many  cases  it  is  the  proprietor’s  own  fault ; 
for  it  is  too  often  the  case  now-a-days  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  when  choosing  a  gardener  to  choose  a  man 
who  has  been  working  at  some  large  establishment, 
where,  generally  speaking,  every  man  is  confined 
to  different  parts  of  the  business,  having  the  same 
particular  kind  of  work  to  follow  very  little  short 
of  the  whole  year  through  :  therefore  such  men 
must  be  totally  unacquainted  with  the  other  prac¬ 
tical  parts  of  the  science  of  gardening.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  is  a  truth;  and  such  men  as  these 
are  installed  in  small  places,  and  in  many  instances 
with  nothing  more  for  a  recommendation  than 
that  they  have  worked  for  my  lord  or  lady  so-and- 
so  for  so  long.  Some  of  them  are  entirely  un¬ 
educated  ;  while  others  have  a  little  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing — but  the  names  of  their  plants  on  the  labels 
are  spelled  in  that  manner  that,  if  you  did  not  know  it  to  be 
different,  you  would  be  led  by  the  names  attached  to  believe  that 
you  had  all  the  new  plants  of  the  class  you  were  looking  at 
that  were  then  known  under  your  eye,  if  such  might  be  called 
plants.  Then  what  is  the  result  in  the  long  run  ?  Why, 
the  old  adage  is  learned ;  for  there  is  a  great  deal  more  ex¬ 
perience  bought  than  i3  looked  upon  with  a  pleasant  eye  by 
the  different  proprietors;  and  many  are  led  to  say  that  they 
will  give  it  one  more  trial,  and  if  that  do  not  answer  they  will 
give  it  up  altogether. 

But  this  seems  getting  away  from  my  Peach-border,  or  rather 
a  roundabout  way  of  getting  at  it.  The  so-called  prepared  border 
wa3  no  more  fit  for  the  roots  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  than 
the  self-called  gardeners  above  described  are  to  manage  them  ; 
for  if  this  border  had  been  collected  from  all  the  worst  soils 
known,  it  would  have  been  an  impossibility  to  have  had  a  worse 
mass  accumulated  together  for  a  border  for  any  kind  of  fruits  :  it 
was  a  mixture  of  lime  rubbish,  blue  clay,  and  a  coarse  heavy 
soil,  with  Ihe  exception  of  about  a  couple  of  wheelbarrowfuls  of 
new  loam  to  each  tree,  which  was  far  too  deep  for  any  of  their 
roots  ever  to  reach.  Some  of  the  old  jobbing-gardeners  in  this 
town  told  me  that  neither  Peaches  p or  Nectarines  would  grow  in 
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this  neighbourhood,  and  pointed  me  out  several  gardens  where 
they  said  they  never  had  and  never  would.  And  why  is  it? 
Because  they  are  planted  in  low,  cold,  damp,  undrained  borders, 
which  have  been  receiving  nothing  in  the  shape  of  soils  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  but  have  had  their  yearly  allowance  of  stable 
manure,  which  has  lent  a  helping  hand  towards  their  destruction. 
This  was  just  the  case  with  my  border.  Had  the  border  been 
planted  a  hundred  times  following,  the  trees  would  all  have  died 
if  they  had  been  again  planted  in  the  same  soil  and  received  the 
same  treatment  the  others  had  before  them ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
they  were  planted  nearly  a  foot  too  deep,  and,  in  the  second,  they 
had  every  winter  a  lot  of  stable  manure  dug  in  around  their 
roots.  Either  the  deep  planting  or  the  stable  manure  would 
soonsr  or  later  prove  fatal  in  almost  any  soil ;  but  when  the  bad 
soil,  deep  planting,  and  the  stable  manure  are  combined,  they 
are  as  sure  of  proving  fatal  to  the  trees  that  are  planted  in  such 
soil  as  a  small  dose  of  poison  administered  once  a-week  would  to 
a  human  being. 

It  matters  not  in  what  department  of  a  garden  a  failure  is,  or 
whether  it  is  on  fruit  or  flowers.  What  a  number  of  opinions 
you  are  sure  to  hear  from  those  who  see  it ;  and  some  of  them  so 
ridiculous  and  so  entirely  against  Nature,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  refrain  from  laughing  at  some  of  the  absurd  remarks. 
Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  this  wall  was  covered  with  Plum 
and  Pear  trees,  which  were  just  grubbed  out,  leaving  all  the  old 
roots  in.  When  the  Peach  trees  were  planted  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  semicircular  hole  dug,  extending  about  a  yard  from  the 
wall  to  a  depth  of  about  thirty  inches  where  the  new  loam  was 
put ;  then  some  manure ;  and  then  the  trees,  with  the  greater 
part  of  their  roots  fully  twenty  inches  under  ground,  without  the 
least  drainage.  Supposing  they  had  been  planted  without  the 
manure,  they  could  not  even  then  have  survived  when  the  roots 
reached  the  old  mould ;  hut  that  they  never  did,  as  appears  to 
have  been  expected.  As  it  was,  sudden  death,  I  might  almost 
term  it,  has  grasped  hold  of  them  twice  following  ;  and  now  the 
question  is,  Will  it  again  ?  Some  of  the  old  hands  think  it  will ; 
but  either  they  or  I  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  will  bo  doomed 
to  disappointment. 

At  the  lower  end  of  my  border  is  a  large  sewage-drain,  which 
runs  right  through  the  garden  from  the  house ;  and  at  the  front 
of  my  border,  or  where  it  terminates — that  is,  against  the  walk, 
I  have  put  in  a  drain  which  leads  into  the  main  drain.  From 
this  drain  to  the  wall  I  have  put  in  some  broken  bricks  and 
rubble ;  and  immediately  on  the  rubble  underneath  each  tree, 
about  four  inches  below  the  roots  of  the  trees,  I  have  placed  some 
well  perforated  slate-tiles  to  prevent  any  roots  from  running 
deeper  until  they  extend  further  than  the  tiles,  which  are  about 
thirty  inches  each  way.  Then  the  whole  of  my  border  is  filled 
up  with  rich,  unctuous,  slightly  sanded  maiden  mould,  which  was 
taken  from  a  field  that  had  been  laid  down  for  forty  years. 
What  I  have  used  was  the  top  spit,  which  was  taken  off  about 
two  years  ago,  and  has  been  lying  fully  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
until  now.  About  five  years  ago  I  planted  a  small  Peach-border 
at  the  west  end  of  this  same  county  (Wilts),  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  river  Avon  as  this  one  is  situated.  Now 
the  trees  are  in  a  very  healthy  and  fruit-bearing  state,  the  border 
prepared  similar  to  the  one  above  described.  The  trees  ripen 
their  wood  very  early  in  the  season  ;  and  when  that  is  the  case  it 
is  very  seldom  the  spring  frosts  tell  on  them  as  they  do  on  those 
which  have  not  well  ripened  their  wood,  which  is  often  the  case 
unless  the  borders  are  composed  of  the  right  material  and  the 
drainage  thoroughly  attended  to. — A.  J.  Ashman. 


FRUITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(Continued  from,  page  165.) 


PEARS. 

Philippe  Delfosse.  See  Dearre  DeJfosse. 

Philippe  de  Paques.  See  Easter  Benrre. 
Pickering  Pear.  See  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain. 
Pickering’s  Warden.  See  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain. 
Pine.  See  White  Doyenne. 

Piper.  See  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain. 

Piquery.  See  Urbaniste. 

Pitt’s  Calabasse.  See  Calcbasse , 
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Pius  IX. — Fruit  large,  conical,  and  regularly  formed. 
Skin  of  a  deep,  clear  yellow  colour,  with  a  blusli  of  red 
on  the  side  next  the  sun,  considerably  covered  with 
streaks  and  flakes  of  russet.  Eye  open,  slightly  de¬ 
pressed.  Stalk  thick  and  woody,  very  short.  Flesh 
melting,  juicy,  sugary,  and  highly  perfumed. 

An  excellent  pear.  Pipe  in  September.  The  tree  is 
hardy,  of  small  habit,  forms  a  nice  pyramid,  and  is  a  good 
bearer. 

Plombgastelle.  See  Beurre  d' Amanlis. 

Poire  de  Prince.  See  Chair  a  Dames. 

Pound  Pear.  See  Slack  Worcester. 

Pound  Pear.  See  Catillac. 

Precel.  See  Passe  Colmar. 

Present  de  Malines.  See  Passe  Colmar. 

Present  Foyal  de  Naples.  See  Peau  Present  d'  Artois. 

Prevost. —  Fruit  rather  large,  roundish-oval.  Skin 
clear  golden  yellow,  with  a  bright  red  blush  on  the  ex¬ 
posed  side,  and  marked  with  flakes  of  russet.  Eye  open, 
not  deeply  sunk.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long.  Flesh  fine¬ 
grained,  half-melting,  and  half-buttery,  pretty  juicy,  and 
highly  aromatic. 

A  good  late  pear.  Pipe  from  January  to  April ;  but 
unless  grown  in  a  warm  soil  and  situation  it  rarely  attains 
the  character  of  a  melting  pear. 

Prince  Albert. — Fruit  medium  sized,  pyriform.  Skin 
smooth,  of  a  deep  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  frequently 
with  a  blush  of  red  next  the  sun.  Eye  small  and  open, 
set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  not  depressed. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  and  richly 
flavoured. 

An  excellent  pear,  in  use  from  February  till  March. 
The  tree  is  a  hardy  and  vigorous  grower,  and  forms  a 
handsome  pyramid. 

Prince’s  Pear.  See  Chair  a  Dames. 

Princesse  de  Parme.  See  Marie  Louise. 

Pucelle  Condesienne.  See  Passe  Colmar. 

Pyrole.  See  Jaminette. 

Pameau  {Surpass e  Peine).- — Fruit  large,  oblong-oval, 
and  uneven  in  its  outline.  Skin  lemon-yellow,  mottled 
and  dotted  with  russet.  Eye  open,  slightly  depressed. 
Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  not  depressed.  Flesh  yellowish, 
half-melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  perfumed.  In  use  from 
January  till  March. 

Ped  Achan.  See  Achan. 

Fed  Doyenne  {Doyenne  d’Automne ;  Doyenne  Crotte  ; 
Doyenne  Galleux ;  Doyenne  Gris;  Doyenne  Jaune ; 
Doyenne  Rouge  ;  Doyenne  Roux  ;  Grey  Doyenne ;  Neiqe 
Gnse  ;  St.  Michel  Dor 6  ;  St.  Michel  Gris).  —  Fruit 
medium  sized,  obovate.  Skin  jmllowish-green,  but  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  thin, smooth,  cinuamon-coloured  russet, 
and  sometimes  with  a  brownish-red  tinge  on  the  side  next 
the  sun.  Eye  small  and  closed,  set  in  a  narrow  depres¬ 
sion.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a 
narrow,  rather  deep  cavity.  Flesh  white,  tender,  melt¬ 
ing,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and  vinous. 

A  first-rate  hardy  pear.  Pipe  in  the  end  of  October. 
The  tree  is  an  excellent  bearer,  and  forms  a  handsome 
pyramid. 

Pegentin.  See  Passe  Colmar. 

Peine  des  Poires.— Fruit  medium  sized,  obovate. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow,  and  dotted  with  russet  on  the 
shaded  side,  and  bright  red  next  the  sun.  Eye  small 
and  open,  placed  in  a  small,  irregular  basin.  Stalk  an 
inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish, 
tender,  juicy,  and  sweet.  Pipe  in  October. 

Roberts’  Keeping.  See  Paster  Bergamot. 

Poi  Jolimont.  See  Doyenne  d’Pte. 

Poi  de  Wurtemburg.  See  Glou  Morceau. 

Fondelet. — Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin 
greenish-yellow,  considerably  covered  with  very  fine  and 


smooth  pale  brown  russet,  having  an  orange  tinge  next 
the  sun,  and  speckled  with  large  grey  dots.  Eye  gene¬ 
rally  wanting.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  narrow 
cavity.  Flesh  fine-grained,  buttery  and  melting,  very 
juicy,  rich,  sugary,  and  with  a  powerful  perfume  of  musk. 

A  most  delicious  pear.  Pipe  in  the  beginning  and 
middle  of  November.  The  tree  is  quite  hardy,  an  excel¬ 
lent  bearer,  and  succeeds  well  as  a  standard  or  pyramid. 

Pose.  See  Summer  Rose. 

Posteitzer. — Fruit  small  or  below  medium  size,  pyri¬ 
form.  Skin  yellowish-green,  with  reddish-brown  on  the 
exposed  side.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  shallow,  plaited  basin. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  not  depressed.  Flesh 
melting,  very  juicy,  sugary,  vinous,  and  aromatic.  Pipe 
in  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

Pousse  Lench. — Fruit  large,  oblong  or  oval.  Skin 
pale  green,  changing  to  lemon-yellow,  with  a  slight 
russety  covering.  Eye  large  and  open,  like  that  of  a 
Jargonelle.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  inserted 
without  depression.  Flesh  yellow,  buttery,  juicy,  sugary, 
and  pretty  well  flavoured.  Pipe  in  J anuary  and  February. 

Pousselet  d’ Anjou.  See  Bezi  de  Caissoy. 

Pousselet  Enfant  Prodigue. — Fruit  medium  sized, 
pyriform.  Skin  green,  considerably  covered  with  rough- 
brown  russet,  ancl  with  a  brownish-red  tinge  on  the  ex¬ 
posed  side.  Eye  large  and  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin. 
Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  obliquely  inserted  without 
depression.  Flesh  greenish- white,  melting,  very  juicy 
and  sugary,  and  with  a  rich,  vinous,  and  musky  flavour. 

An  excellent  pear.  Pipe  in  December.  The  tree  is 
hardy,  a  good  bearer,  and  forms  a  handsome  pyramid. 

Pousselet  Jamain.  See  Ileliote  Dundas. 

Pousselet  de  Meestre. — Fruit  large,  obtuse-pyriform 
or  pyramidal.  Skin  smooth  and  shining,  of  a  golden 
yellow  colour,  thickly  dotted  all  over  with  large  brown 
russet  freckles.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  wide,  flat  basin. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  not  depressed.  Flesh  half 
buttery,  firm,  pretty  juicy,  and  well  flavoured,  but  with 
nothing  to  recommend  it.  Pipe  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember. 

Pousselet  Musqud.  See  Pousselet  de  Rheims. 

Pousselet  Petit.  See  Pousselet  de  Rheims. 

Pousselet  de  Rheims  {Pousselet  Musque ;  Pousselet 
Petit). — Fruit  small,  pyriform,  and  rounded  at  the  apex. 
Skin  green,  changing  to  yellow  at  maturity,  and  thickly 
covered  with  grey  russet  specks,  tinged  with  brown  next 
the.  sun.  Eye  small  and  open,  slightly  depressed.  Stalk 
an  inch  long,  thick  and  not  depressed.  Flesh  half-melt¬ 
ing,  rich,  sugary,  and  highly  perfumed. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  early  pears.  Pipe  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  does  not  keep  long. 

Pousselet  de  Stuttgardt. — Fruit  medium  sized,  pyri¬ 
form  or  pyramidal.  Skin  yellowish-green,  with  brownish- 
red  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  and  strewed  with  dots.  Eye 
open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  upwards  of  an  inch 
long,  inserted  without  depression.  Flesh  half-melting, 
very  juicy  and  sugary,  with  a  rich  and  perfumed  flavour. 

A  good  early  pear.  Pipe  in  September.  The  tree  is 
an  excellent  bearer,  and  forms  a  handsome  pyramid. 

Poyal  d’Angleterre.  See  Uvedales  St.  Germain. 

Foyal  Tairlon.  See  Paster  Bergamot. 

Sabine.  See  Jaminette. 

Saffran  d’Automne.  See  Spanish  Bon  Chretien. 

Saflran  d’Etd.  See  Summer  Bon  Chretien. 

St.  Denis. — Fruit  small,  turbinate,  and  uneven  in  its 
outline.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  crimson  cheek,  and 
thickly  dotted  with  crimson  dots.  Eye  open,  set  in 
a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  not  de¬ 
pressed.  Flesh  half-melting,  very  juicy  and  sweet,  with 
a  fine  aroma. 

A  nice  early  pear.  Pipe  in  August  and  September. 

St.  Germain  {Arteloire ;  Inconnue  la  Pare ;  Lafare  ; 
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St.  Germain  Gris  ;  St.  Germain  d’ Hirer ;  St.  Germain 
Jaune ;  St.  Germain  Vert). — Fruit  large,  oblong-obovate, 
rather  irregular  iu  its  outline.  Skin  pale  greenish-yellow, 
thickly  covered  with  small  brownish-grey  dots  and  some¬ 
times  tracings  of  russet.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  narrow,  un¬ 
even  depression.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  curved,  and  in¬ 
serted  without  depression.  Flesh  white,  very  juicy, 
buttery  and  melting,  with  a  sprightly  refreshing  sugary 
and  perfumed  flavour. 

A  fine  old  dessert  pear,  in  use  from  November  till 
January.  The  tree  requires  to  be  grown  against  a  wall. 

St.  Germain  d’Ete.  See  Summer  St.  Germain. 

St.  Germain  Gris.  See  St.  Germain. 

St.  Germain  d’Hiver,  See  St.  Germain. 

St.  Germain  Jaune.  See  St.  Germain. 

St.  Germain  de  Martin.  See  Summer  St.  Germain. 

St.  Germain  Yert.  See  St.  Germain. 

St.  Ghislain.— Fruit  medium  size,  obtuse-pyriform  or 
turbinate.  Skin  smooth,  clear  yellow,  with  a  greenish 
tinge,  and  with  a  blush  of  red  next  the  sun.  Eye  open, 
slightly  depressed.  Stalk  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  inserted  without  depression.  Flesh  white,  very 
juicy,  buttery  and  melting,  rich,  sugary,  and  vinous. 

An  excellent  pear.  Ripe  in  September. 

St.  Jeau.  See  Amire  Joannet. 

St.  Lambert.  See  Jargonelle. 

St.  Lezin. — Fruit  very  large,  pyriform.  Skin  of  a  dull 
greenish-yellow  colour,  covered  with  flakes  of  russet.  Eye 
open,  set  in  a  deep  furrowed  basin.  Stalk  two  inches 
long,  not  depressed.  Flesh  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  and  sweet. 

A  stewing  pear,  in  use  during  September  and  October. 

St.  Marc.  See  Urbaniste. 

St.  Martial.  See  Angelique  de  Bordeaux. 

St.  Martin.  See  Winter  Bon  Chretien. 

St.  Michel.  See  White  Doyenne. 

St.  Michel  Archange. —  Fruit  above  medium  size, 
obovate.  Skin  smooth  and  shining,  of  a  golden-yellow 
colour,  speckled  with  crimson  on  the  shaded  side,  and 
with  a  bright  crimson  cheek  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
Eye  small  and  closed,  set  in  a  narrow  depression.  Stalk 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  not  depressed.  Flesh  yel¬ 
lowish-white,  tender,  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  sugary 
juice,  and  a  very  agreeable  perfume. 

A  very  excellent  and  beautiful  pear,  covered  with 
crimson  dots  like  Forelle.  Ripe  in  the  end  of  September. 

St.  Michel  Dore.  See  Bed  Doyenne. 

St.  Michel  Gris.  See  Bed  Doyenni. 

St.  Nicholas.  See  Duchesse  d’ Orleans. 

St.  Samson.  See  Jargonelle. 

Scotch  Bergamot.  See  Hampden  s  Bergamot. 

Scot’s  Cornuck.  See  Charnoclc. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DINNER  TO  MR.  GEORGE  EYLES. 

On  Wednesday  last  a  number  of  gentlemen  connected  with  : 
the  Crystal  Palace  Flower  Shows,  and  other  friends  of  Mr. 
George  Eyles,  entertained  that  gentleman  at  dinner  at  the  Albion 
Tavern,  Aklersgate  Street,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  superintendence  of  the  new  garden  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  at  Kensington  Gore.  About  forty  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  dinner,  and  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  John 
Spencer,  Bowood. 

On  the  cloth  being  removed,  the  Chairman  proposed  the  usual 
loyal  toasts.  “  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,”  “  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family.” 
In  proposing  the  latter  toast  he  said,  that  His  Royal  Highness 
had  on  all  occasions  shown  himself  to  be  an  active  promoter  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  among  these  the  science  of  horticulture 
had  received  a  large  measure  of  bis  support  and  patronage.  The 
Horticultural  Society  had  done  well  in  electing  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  as  President ;  and  from  the  efficient  way  in  which  he  had 
always  done  his  duty  in  tho  various  positions  he  had  occupied, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Society  would  greatly  benefit 


by  having  made  such  a  choice.  It  was  to  him  that  the  establish  - 
ment  of  the  new  Gardens  at  Kensington  Gore  was  mainly 
attributable,  and  he  (the  Chairman),  believed  that  this  step  would 
greatly  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "Our 
guest — Mr.  Eyles,”  said,  “  Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  at  Sydenham,  Mr.  Eyles  had  been  initiated  as  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  interior  of  that  establishment,  and  to  him  was 
entrusted  the  arrangement  and  management  of  the  plants  and 
flower-borders.  Of  the  admirable  way  in  which  that  department 
had  been  carried  out,  not  only  those  present  but  all  who  had 
seen  them  could  bear  testimony ;  and  when  it  was  determined 
by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  to  establish  a  series  of  Flower 
Shows,  this  arduous  duty  was  also  entrusted  to  Mr.  Eyles.  To 
hhn  the  merit  is  due  of  having  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
making  these  exhibitions  successful.  No  one  knows  but  those 
who  have  been  mixed  up  in  such  exhibitions  the  great  anxiety 
and  management  that  are  required ;  for  it  is  only  by  business 
habits,  kindness  of  manner,  and  courtesy  to  all,  that  success  can 
be  commanded.  These  qualifications  our  friend  is  amply  pos¬ 
sessed  of ;  and  it  was  by  bringing  these  to  bear  upon  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibitions  that  they  became  so  successful.  The  company 
now  assembled,  embracing  as  it  does  some  of  the  leading  nursery¬ 
men,  seedsmen,  and  gardeners  in  town  and  country,  are  evidence 
enough  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Eyles  has  made  himself  agree¬ 
able  to  exhibitors — their  object  being  to  testify,  in  the  most  public 
manner  possible,  their  approbation  of  the  way  in  which  he  has 
conducted  the  duties  formerly  entrusted  to  him  ;  and  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  his  promotion  as  superintendent  of  the  Gardens 
of  the  Horticultural  Society.  The  post  which  Mr.  Eyles  has 
undertaken  to  fill  is  one  of  no  ordinary  importance.  We  are 
told  that  this  garden  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  that 
has  hit  herto  been  formed— that  it  is  to  be  the  greatest  work  for 
the  promotion  of  horticulture  that  has  ever  been  undertaken  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Eyles  will  be  thoroughly  able  for  the 
great  work  that  is  before  him.  Practical  horticulture  is  not  yet 
dormant  in  this  country ;  and  if  the  Horticultural  Society  do 
not  do  its  duty  and  carry  out  the  practical  operations  of  horti¬ 
culture,  other  societies  will  arise  and  do  the  work.  Mr.  Eyles 
will  have  the  support  of  all  friends  of  horticulture ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  he  will  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  horticultural  community.”  Turning  to  Mr.  Eyles 
the  Chairman  said,  “  Our  best  wish  then,  is,  that  health  and 
happiness  may  attend  you  ” 

Mr.  Eyles. — “  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  express  what  I  feel,  I 
am  sure  words  would  entirely  fail  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
greatest  reeorapence  I  have  for  the  labour  and  difficulties  I  had 
to  contend  with  in  conducting  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibitions,  is 
to  feel  that  the  exhibitors  and  the  friends  present  are  satisfied 
with  what  I  have  done.  I  thank  those  present  for  the  kindness 
they  have  exhibited  towards  me.  I  am  fully  impressed  -with  the 
importance  of  the  new  position  I  am  about  to  occupy  ;  it  is  one 
which  will  require  great  exertion,  and  will  be  surrounded  with 
many  difficulties,  and  I  feel  that  I  shall  still  require  your  kind¬ 
ness  extended  towards  me.  I  am  always  willing  to  receive  advice 
from  anybody,  and  any  suggestion  a  friend  has  to  make  will  be 
acceptable.  I  hope  by  the  assistance  that  will  be  afforded  me, 
and  the  support  I  shall  receive,  to  make  one  of  the  best  horti¬ 
cultural  effects  that  has  yet  been  produced.  I  thank  you  most 
cordially  for  the  great  kindness  that  has  been  shown  me.  Many 
have  failed  to  obtain  the  best  feelings  of  their  fellow  men;  but  I 
am  proud  to  think  that  I  have  tried  and  been  successful.” 

Mr.  Yeitch  proposed  “  Success  to  Horticulture.”  This  is  a 
subject  in  which  all  are  interested,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant ; 
and  he  was  happy,  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  to  say  that  the  Council  had  shown  their  interest  in  hor¬ 
ticulture  by  appointing  Mr.  Eyles  to  his  new  sphere  of  labour. 
The  great  objects  of  the  Society  should  be  to  encourage  and 
develope  practical  horticulture,  to  give  encouragement  to  young 
gardeners,  and  to  take  the  lead  as  the  greatest  and  most  in¬ 
fluential  horticultural  body.  Gardening  gives  pleasure  to  the 
higher  classes,  and  they  were  the  people  from  their  wealth  and 
position  to  encourage  it.  He  was  happy  to  say  the  Society  had 
the  support  of  theso  classes  ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why,  w  ith  the 
support  of  practical  horticulturists,  it  should  not  now  go  on  and 
prosper. 

Mr.  Edmonds  proposed  “  The  health  of  tho  Chairman,”  whom 
he  characterised  as  an  example  to  all  young  gardeners. 

Mr.  Spencer  returned  thanks. 

The  Chairman  proposed  “  Prosperity  to  the  Gardener’s 
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Benevolent  Institution,”  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Robert 
Wrench. 

Mr.  Solomons  proposed  “  Prosperity  to  the  Horticultural, 
Royal  Botanic,  and  Bornological  Societies  which  was  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Bohn  on  behalf  of  the  Horticultural,  and  by  Mr.  Hogg 
on  behalf  of  the  Pomological  Society. 

The  Chairman  proposed  “  The  Exhibitors  of  the  Great 
Flower  Shows,”  coupled  with  the  names  of  Messrs.  Yeitch,  Lee, 
and  Carson. 

Mr.  Veitcii  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  Wrench  proposed  “The  Health  of  Mr.  Andrew  Hen¬ 
derson  and  the  Committee  of  Management ;”  to  which  Mr. 
Henderson  replied. 

Mr.  Turner  proposed  “  The  Health  of  Mr.  Bohn  and  the 
Patrons  of  Horticulture,”  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Bohn. 

Mr.  IIogg,  “  Prosperity  to  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade,” 
coupled  with  the  names  of  Messrs.  Lee,  Fraser,  and  Glendinning  ; 
to  which  Mr.  John  Lee  replied. 

The  Chairman,  “Health  of  Mr.  Mooro  and  the  Judges  of 
the  Great  Exhibitions  ;”  to  which  Mr.  Moore  replied. 

Mr.  Gray,  “The  Horticultural  Press.”  And  after  several 
other  toasts  the  company  retired,  having  spent  a  social  and 
pleasant  evening  together;  to  which  Messrs.  Staples  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  excellent  arrangements,  and  the  great  satisfaction 
which  their  preparations  elicited. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sou.  or  Plants  (,/.  Ridley). — What  do  you  mean  by  this  ?  If  you  mean 
“  soil  for  growing  plants  in,”  then  the  book  to  give  you  information  on 
the  point  is  the  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary,  price  8s.  C d. 

Ice-stacks  and  Ice-houses  [Kilkenny). — Buy  our  numbers  114  and  416. 

Clayey  and  Shallow  Flower-horder  ( A  Dorset  Subscriber). — Lime 
would  help  to  render  it  more  friable;  but  it  would  injure  your  Roses 
unless  you  also  supplied  them  well  with  waterings  of  house  sewage.  You 
had  better  deepen  your  border  by  putting  on  six  or  eight  inches  in  depth 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  road  scrapings,  old  tan,  and  soil  of  the  border 
burnt.  The  latter  ingredient  mixed  with  old  tan  would  do. 

Building  a  Greenhouse  ( E .  T.  D.). — We  shall  gladly  answer  any 
questions,  but  cannot  recommend  tradesmen.  Have  a  plan  drawn,  or 
select  one,  and  then  ask  two  or  three  builders  what  they  will  construct  it 
for.  Have  you  seen  our  “  Greenhouses  for  the  Many  2  ” 

Heating  dy  Gas  ( G .  A.  A.). — We  have  effectually  heated  a  greenhouse 
by  a  common  gas-stove.  The  only  precautions  necessary  are  to  have  a 
chimney,  or  tube,  to  carry  off  into  the  open  air  the  results  from  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  gas.  It  is  also  desirable  to  have  a  vessel  of  water  on  the 
stove  to  keep  the  air  duly  supplied  with  moisture.  If  these  precautions 
are  adopted,  we  can  testify  that  a  gas-stove  is  not  injurious  to  plants. 

Protecting  Wall-tree  Blossoms  [K.  Warren).— At  page  148  of  our 
number  for  December  6th,  there  is  a  mode  of  protecting  without  glass.  If 
you  will  buy  “The  Gardeners’  Almanack  for  I860,”  just  published,  you 
will  find  at  pages  24  to  26,  every  mode  of  protection  detailed. 

Name  of  Moss  [II.  Rutlcrfield). — We  cannot  name  a  Moss  from  so  im¬ 
perfect  a  specimen. 

Ferns  (Rev.  A.  M.). — There  is  no  work  on  foreign  Ferns  similar  in 
matter  and  price  to  Johnson’s  “  British  Ferns  Popularly  Described.” 

Drawing  Plans  of  Beds. — A  Lover  of  a  Garden  w'ho  seeks  information 
on  this  subject  in  our  number  issued  on  the  29th  of  November,  may  write 
to  Mr.  W.  Prince,  gardener  to  W.  C.  James,  Esq.,  l’ontnewydd  Works, 
near  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

Sowing  Hawthorn -berries  (T.  Mather).— These  are  collected  into  a 
heap  in  autumn,  covered  with  soil,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until  the 
second  spring  after  they  are  gathered.  They  are  then  sown  thinly  in 
drills,  half  an  inch  deep,  and  the  seedlings  come  up  the  same  year.  This 
is  the  only  mode  adopted  for  raising  the  plants  for  “  Quick”  hedges.  We 
incline  to  believe,  that  if  the  Hawthorn-berries  were  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  bushes  all  the  winter  and  were  gathered  and  sown  in  the  spring  they 
would  vegetate  the  same  year.  Have  any  of  our  readers  tried  this? 

Saxifraga  hypnoides. — A  correspondent,  C.  Jayne,  says  he  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  several  nurserymen  for  this  unsuccessfully.  Wiil  some  of  our 
readers  inform  us  where  it  is  to  be  obtained  ? 

Chrysanthemums  (2fose). — A  rejlexcd  flower  has  its  petals  bent  back¬ 
wards  from  the  centre  of  the  flower  ;  an  incurved  has  its  petals  bent  in  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  of  the  flower  ;  a  quilled  has  its  petals’  edges  approaching 
each  other  so  that  each  petal  looks  like  a  small  pipe ;  a  tasselled  is  a 
loosely-petalled  flower ;  and  the  Anemone-flowered  has  a  centre  like  a 
German  Aster,  with  a  fringe  round  it  of  quilled  or  reflexed  petals.  If  you 
refer  to  our  number  496  you  will  find  a  detail  of  the  culture. 

Vine  Pruning  (A  Subscriber)  .—There  is  no  need  to  confine  a  Vine  to  a 
single  stem  ;  but  whether  one  stem  or  several  stems,  all  may  be  pruned 
alike.  You  have  done  quite  right  in  allowing  them  to  increase  a  little  in 
length  annually.  The  defect  to  be  avoided  is  allowing  too  much  of  the 
year’s  shoot  to  remain  when  it  is  autumn-pruned ;  for' if  this  mistake  is 
made  it  tends  to  render  the  lower  part  of  the  Vine  barren.  Your  coloured 
diagrams  give  a  clear  idea  of  your  mode  of  treatment,  and  it  seems  quite 
correct.  Your  berry-within-berry  Grapes  are  not  usual,  but  have  been 
frequently  observed  this  year.  In  answer  to  your  friend’s  query,  bearing 
shoots  will  come  from  old  wood  quite  as  well  as  from  the  wood  of  last 
year.  We  cut  away  annually  all  the  laterals  of  the  year  that  have  borne, 
and  the  bearing  shoots  are  produced  next  year  from  buds  in  the  old  wood 


round  the  base  of  the  laterals  so  cut  away.  Wo  leave  no  part  of  the  laterals, 
hut  cut  them  close  to  the  old  wood. 

Trimming  Cerastium  tomentosum  (J.  Styles). — You  must  do  so  every 
year,  if  you  grow  this  Cerastium.  It  runs  very  fast,  and  soon  covers  ten 
times  more  space  than  can  he  allowed  for  it,  unless  it  is  high  up  on  rock- 
work,  where  it  may  spread  over  the  hanging  cliffs  as  it  lists.  The  best 
plan  is  to  take  up  the  old  plants  in  April  every  year,  and  to  cut  oft1  all  the 
old  herbage,  then  divide  the  roots  into  little  patches,  when  one  good 
plant  will  make  fifty  of  sufficient  size.  Plant  the  bits  six  inches  apart  in  a 
front  row,  and  four  inches  from  the  grass  or  Box-edging  ;  and  when  the 
space  for  it  is  covered,  keep  it  within  bounds  by  the  sheep-shears,  or  any 
strong  scissors,  cutting  away  both  sides  straight,  and  the  top  level.  The  clip¬ 
pings  may  remain  on  the  ground.  The  white  colour  is  the  same  dead  or 
alive. 

Glass  for  Greenhouses,  &o.  (A  Constant  Subscriber). — For  all  your 
houses  we  would  be  content  with  the  best  British  sheet-glass,  and  to  have 
the  roofs  fixed,  and  ventilation  otherwise  provided  for;  hut  were  we  to 
have  our  wish  in  minutiae,  we  would  have  Hartley’s  best  rough  for 
Camellias  and  Azaleas  ;  sheet-glass  for  Geraniums  and  Roses,  with  means 
of  shading  if  not  Hartley’s  ;  for  stoves  and  orchids,  Hartley’s  or  the  means 
of  shading ;  ditto  for  Cucumbers ;  hut  if  to  be  grown  all  the  winter,  we 
would  prefer  clear  best  British  sheet. 

Wall  Six  Feet  high  for  Trees  (Idem). — There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
trees  doing  in  an  orchard-house  against  your  six-feet  wall,  or  against,  the 
wall  itself.  If  an  orchard-house,  you  could  raise  the  highest  point  two  or 
three  feet  more,  by  having  a  span-roof,  or  a  hipped-roof  from  your  wall, 
and  either  an  upright  glass  front  or  a  lean-to  front.  If  orchard-houses  do 
not  succeed,  it  is  not  because  there  is  anything  wrong  in  the  principle. 
Against  such  a  low,  uncovered  wall  you  may  grow  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Apricots  in  great  perfection,  and  that  without  resorting  to  horizontal 
training.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  lessen  the  feeding-ground  by  a  wall 
underground,  three  or  four  feet  from  the  wall,  or  keep  down  luxuriance 
by  root-pruning.  We  would  much  prefer  the  last,  and  when  once  the  trees 
come  to  bear  profusely,  you  will  easily  manage  the  luxuriance.  It  is  just 
as  easy  to  cut  a  rampant  root  as  a  rampant  branch,  and  keeping  this  in 
view,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  having  first-rate  fruit  on  a  six-foot 
wall.  If  this  root-pruning  he  resorted  to,  about  sixteen  trees  would  he 
sufficient  for  the  two  hundred  feet,  and  might  be  of — Peaches  :  Acton 
Scott,  Bellegarde,  Malta,  Early  Ann,  Noblesse,  Royal  George,  Royal 
Charlotte,  and  Late  Admirable ;  and  of  Nectarines,  2  Violette  Dative, 
2  Elruge,  I  Roman,  1  Newington,  and  2  Fitmaston  Orange. 

Passiflora  Buonapartea — Stf.phakotis  floribunda — Luculia  gra- 
tissima  ( G.  W.). — We  never  did  any  good  with  Passiflora  Buonapartea 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  ;  but  as  its  flowers  drop  we  must  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  roots  are  too  dry,  or  the  temperature  too  low.  They  want 
an  average  of  60°  at  least  to  open  freely.  The  Stephanotis  blooms  well 
either  on  spurs  or  young  wood  proceeding  from  wood  well  ripened  last 
season.  The  Luculia  should  be  let  alone  until  it  has  done  flowering  and 
is  pruned  back  ;  then  select  some  cuttings  of  young  shoots  getting  a  little 
firm  about  three  inches  long,  take  them  off  close  to  the  older  shoot  with 
a  heel,  cutting  nice  aDd  fine,  and  insert  these  in  sand,  over  sandy  peat, 
under  a  bell-glass,  or  keep  them  for  a  few  weeks  shaded  from  sun  ;  and 
then  insert  them  in  bottom  heat,  preventing  damping  by  giving  a  little  air 
at  night.  When  struck  and  potted  off,  gradually  inure  to  more  air. 

Sheltering  a  Newly-removed  Araucaria  —  Sowing  Fruit-seeds 
(R.  II.  A.). — It  is  a  good  and  safe  plan  to  moss  up  the  trunks  and  great 
branches  of  some  kinds  of  trees  after  transplanting ;  hut  Araucarias  are 
not  much  of  their  number,  as  they  carry  leaves  on  trunk  and  branch  at 
that  end  and  size  ;  hut  moss  or  mulch  over  the  roots  and  up  the  trunk  to 
the  first  leaves,  and  surround  the  tree,  as  they  did  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  answered  so  well.  Four  poles,  one  in  each  corner  of  a  square,  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  allow  free  space  to  the  branches  of  the  protected  tree,  then 
cross-rods  to  wattle  Bcceh-branches  on,  or  any  branches  with  the  dead  leaves 
on,  or  better  still,  good  Russian  mats,  and  leaving  an  open  space  of  four  feet 
or  so  on  the  west  side  of  the  tree.  This,  and  being  open  over  the  top, 
would  allow  sufficient  fight,  and  the  dry  winds  and  piercing  sun  would  he 
kept  off.  February  is  the  best  time  to  sow  Quince-seeds,  and  the  stones 
of  all  our  stone  fruit ;  hut,  in  truth,  these  stones  may  he  set,  or  sown,  or 
planted  at  any  time  after  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

Various  (H.  B.). — We  do  not  recollect  about  the  boxes  you  refer  to ;  hut 
if  you  give  our  memory  a  refresher,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  all  the  in¬ 
formation  we  can.  The  Agapanthus  should  be  dryish,  if  in  pots  and  kept 
from  severe  frost ;  but  not  quite  dry,  or  dust  dry.  The  large  fleshy  roots 
should  be  kept  quite  full,  not  flabby.  We  are  much  obliged  for  the  plan  of 
the  boiler  heated  by  gas,  but  would  have  liked  an  estimate  of  the  expense, 
so  as  to  compare  with  a  small  boiler  heated  by  hot  water.  Please  to  send 
us  the  estimate.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  gas  will  answer  admirably  ; 
but  the  expense  is  the  chief  thing. 

Keeping  a  Greenhouse  Gay  early  in  the  Year  (An  Old  Surrey  Sub¬ 
scriber)  —To  your  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Primulas,  aud  Jonquils,  add  Cine¬ 
rarias,  Calceolarias,  Camellias,  Epacrises,  Deutzias  (of  sorts),  Cytisus  race- 
mosns  and  prolifvrus,  Genista  Canaricnsis,  Coronilla  glauca,  Acacia 
armata ,  juniperina  and  verticillata,  &c.  The  Manchester  Red  Celery  is 
fine  and  large;  Cole’s  and  Seymour’s  white,  crisp,  and  good-flavoured.  If 
you  cannot  change  your  ground  for  Carrots  and  Turnips,  as  it  is  evidently 
too  old,  turn  it  up  two  feet  deep,  and  in  ridges;  give  it  all  the  frost  you 
can,  by  turning  it  and  re-turning  it,  and  give  it  a  good  dressing  of  lime  or 
chalk,  or  burnt  clay,  getting  it  all  well  incorporated,  and  we  have  reason 
to  think  you  would  get  good  Carrots.  If  you  could  remove  a  portion  of  the 
earth,  and  substitute  some  peat  earth  much  the  same  result  would  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Liming  and  well  airing  would  be  the  easiest  remedy. 

Cerastium  tomentosum  and  Cineraria  maritima  (Vale  of  Batron). — 
If  Cerastium  tomentosum  and  the  frosted-silver  plant,  the  Cineraria  mari¬ 
tima,  were  once  named  and  described  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  they 
were  so,  each  of  them,  a  score  of  times.  From  the  very  night  on  which 
Mr.  Fleming  discovered  the  value  of  Cineraria  maritima,  a  dozen  years 
hack,  in  the  drawing-room  and  saloons  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land,  as  an  imitation  of  a  frosted-silver  ornament,  it  has  been  advertised 
in  The  Cottage  Gardener  and  discussed  in  a  hundred  ways ;  and  it  is  to 
be  found  in  every  volume  since  1850;  and  Cerastium  tomentosum  never 
ceased  to  he  the  front  edging  plant  of  every  season  since  it  came  out  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  llow  it  looks,  and  how  it  does,  and  how  to  do  it,  and  what  to 
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tlo  it  with ;  also  its  size,  its  duration,  its  manner  of  growth,  and  everything 
about  it  have  been  given  over  and  over  again.  However,  we  will  repeat  it 
for  you.  Both  of  them  are  hardy  perennial  plants.  Nature  intended  the 
Cineraria  maritima  for  a  rock  plant  facing  the  sea  from  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  round  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  on  along  the  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  onlv  perfectly  hardy,  therefore,  with  us  high  up 
on  rockworks,  where  it  has  stood  all  our  frosts  for  the  last  forty-two  years 
to  our  own  knowledge.  The  plant  is,  in  looks,  much  after  the  manner  of 
the  tall,  nasty,  yellow  weed  called  Ragwort,  which  is  seen  on  badly-farmed 
land  ;  only  that  the  leaves  are  silvery  and  more  soft,  and  the  stems  more 
woody  and  more  lasting,  and  rise  to  five  or  six  feet  in  a  few  years  in  rich 
soil.  .  It  does  not  ripen  seeds,  but  is  easily  got  from  cuttings  in  the  spring, 
and  less  easily  in  the  autumn.  In  fiower-gardening  young  plants  so 
obtained  are  the  only  right  ones  ;  and  every  nurseryman  in  the  three 
kingdoms  can  sell  it  to  any  one  who  is  likely  to  pay,  as,  if  he  has  not  got 
it,  he  can  order  it  from  his  trade-houses,  where  no  end  of  it  is  always  kept 
on  purpose.  Being  a  hardy  plant  so  far,  and  being  less  expensive  than 
variegated  Geraniums  for  edgings,  it  will  hold  its  ground  as  such :  and 
such  is  all  we  can  add  to  the  pages  that  this  customer  has  occupied  in  our 
series.  The  Cerastium  tomentosum  is  a  hardy  plant  in  the  coldest  parts  of 
Europe  ;  very  low,  very  spreading,  very  fast  growing,  very  good  looking, 
very  silvery  looking,  very  simple  and  innocent-like,  very  easy  to  propagate, 
too  easy  to  keep,  as  barrowloads  of  it  must  be  got  rid  of  every  year  of  out¬ 
lives  where  it  is  much  used  as  edgings.  But  there  is  no  seed  from  it— or, 
if  there  were,  it  would  not  pay  for  gathering;  as  a  sixpenny  plant,  or  a 
shilling  patch  of  it,  is  quite  enough  to  stock  a  garden  of  ten  or  twelve  acres 
with  enough  of  it.  They  can  be  had  from  any  first-rate  nurseryman. 

Miniature  G reenhouse  [John  Turner).  —  We  presume  your  model 
greenhouse  or  frame  is  placed  inside  the  common  greenhouse.  It  seems 
much  the  same  as  the  Waltonian  Case  spoken  of  so  highly  by  Mr.  Beaton, 
but  without  all  its  advantages,  one  of  which  is  the  moveable  glass  top.  Your 
pipes  should  have  risen  instead  of  declined.  Larger  pipes,  or  more  of  them, 
would  give  you  more  heat ;  and  less  sand  covering  would  give  more  heat 
in  the  air  of  the  house.  The  damping  must  be  neutralised  by  more  air  and 
a  drier  atmosphere.  The  too-much  condensation  you  could  greatly  neu¬ 
tralise  by  a  calico  covering  over  the  whole  at  night.  If  the  outside  of  the 
glass  is  kept  warm,  there  will  be  little  condensation  of  vapour.  With  00° 
and  this  cover,  we  think  you  would  have  heat  for  anything  in  winter. 
You  will  shortly  see  an  aiticle  on  atmospheric  moisture,  and  also  a  notice 
of  heating  a  small  greenhouse  from  a  gas-jet.  We  think,  however,  that 
yon  will  succeed  with  your  present  arrangements,  though  we  cannot  com¬ 
mend  them. 

Name  of  Plant  (.7.  li.  Ii.). — Euonymus  Europceus,  the  common  Spindle 
Tree,  Prickwood,  or  Gatteridge  Tree. 
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POULTRY  SHOWS. 

December  28th  and  29th.  Sheffield  and  IIallamshire  (Fancy 
Pigeons).  Sec.,  Mr.  Inman  New,  Sheffield.  Entries  close  December  12th. 
December  28th  and  29th.  Poulton-i.e-Fylde.  See.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Butler. 
January  2nd  and  3rd,  1860.  Paisley.  Se.c.,  Mr.  Wm.  Houston,  14,  Ban- 
Street.  Entries  close  December  2Gth. 

January  4th  and  5tb,  1860.  Preston  and  North  Lancashire,  Sec.,  Mr- 
Henry  P.  Watson,  Old  Cock  Yard,  Preston.  Entries  close  December 
17th,  1859. 

January  7th,  1860.  Bradford.  (Single  Cock  Show.)  Secs.,  Mr.  Hardy, 
Prince  of  Wales  Inn,  Bowling  Old.  Lane,  and  Mr.  E.  Blackbrough, 
Black  Bull  Inn,  Ive  Gate,  Bradford. 

January  11th,  1860.  Devizes  and  North  Wilts.  Sec.,  Mr.  G.  Saunders 
Sainsburv,  Rowde,  Devizes.  Entries  close  December  24th. 

January  31st  and  February  1st  and  2nd.  Chesterfield  and  Scarsdale. 
lion.  Secs.,  Mr.  J.  Charlesworth,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  WJood,  jun.  Entries 
close  January  11th. 

February  11th  to  15th,  I860.  Crystal  Palace  (Poultry  and  Pigeons). 

Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton.  Entries  close  Jan.  14th. 

February  29th,  and  March  1st,  1860.  Ulyerstonf,.  Sec.,  Mr.  T.  Robson. 

N.B .—Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


TREDEGAR  POULTRY  SHOW. 

At  the  first  Poultry  Shows  held  in  England — those  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  now  many  years  ago,  and  long  before  even 
Birmingham  thought  of  one,  the  classes  were  curiosities  from  the 
incongruous  pens  of  which  they  were  made  up.  No  breed  was 
understood  by  exhibitors,  and  the  requirements  of  the  judges 
were  deemed  utopian ;  but,  as  the  pursuit  grew  in  popularity 
and  importance,  it  was  found  worth  while  to  attend  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  rearing  of  good  specimens.  Till  then  a  really  good  fowl 
was  only  to  be  found  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  parts  of  Kent. 
Other  counties  were  content  with  the  barn-door  poultry,  which 
occupied,  and  had  occupied,  yards  from  time  immemorial  without 
interference  or  improvement ;  unless  it  were  now  and  then  that 
a  bird  was  kept  because  it  was  a  present,  or  was  bought  on 
account  of  its  beauty :  this  was  the  only  introduction  of  new 
blood.  In  certain  counties  there  were  Game  fowds  of  note;  in 
others  Bolton  Bays  and  Bolton  Greys.  Lancashire  had  its 
Moonies.  But  all  these  were  fancies.  Poultry  had  not  become 
part  of  the  stock  of  a  farm-yard.  For  a  long  time  fowls  had 
been  looked  upon  as  the  producers  of  eggs,  the  occasional  pro¬ 
viders  of  a  meal,  and  perhaps  they  paid  for  candles  for  the  stable 
lanterns;  but  they  were  pooh-poohed  as  stock,  or  as  things  of 
any  value.  Although  they  aro  far  from  receiving  their  deserts  at 


the  hands  of  the  agriculturist  who  has  so  good  an  opportunity 
of  keeping  them,  yet  they  arc  now  better  looked  upon,  and  are 
increasing  in  estimation.  We  are  still  behind;  and  we  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  able  remarks  in  The  Times,  when  noticing 
the  Birmingham  Show  and  speaking  of  eggs,  as  we  read  in  that 
paper  of  Deo.  4,  that  one  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  boats 
brought  as  part  of  her  cargo  251  cases  of  eggs. 

Holland,  France,  and  Belgium  all  send  us  poultry,  and  find  a 
remunerative  sale  for  it.  We  hope  and  believe  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  encouraging  “looming”  in  the  future.  We  had 
last  week  to  speak  of  the  Arundel  Show  in  connection  with  that 
of  fat  stock,  where  the  principal  prizes  were  given  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk ;  and  now  wre  have  to  do  with  the  Tredegar  Show  held 
at  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  and  indebted  for  its  chief  prizes  to 
Lord  Tredegar.  We  therefore  hope,  as  we  are  entitled  to  do, 
that  poultry  is  being  recognised  as  part  of  the  stock  of  a  farm. 
There  are  other  features  which  all  these  shows  present  which  are 
encouraging.  The  Dorking  is,  beyond  dispute,  the  best  table- 
fowl  ;  and  it  is  now  discovered  by  all,  that  if  a  number  of  them 
are  taken  into  a  market,  there  is  no  sale  for  any  others  till  they 
are  sold.  In  the  same  way  Spanish  are  beyond  comparison  the 
best  egg-producers,  because  their  eggs  are  double  the  size  of 
ordinary  ones.  Now  that  which  we  said  last  week  at  Arundel 
holds  good  at  Newport.  The  best  table-fowls  and  the  best  layers 
wrere  the  strongest  and  best  classes.  Attention  has  been  drawn 
to  them ;  and  they  are  not  only  found  the  most  profitable  in  the 
yard,  but  the  most  saleable  at  the  exhibition.  We  would  not  be 
thought  to  esteem  other  breeds  lightly,  as  all  have  their  useful 
points  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  notice  these  two.  We  believe  these 
noblemen  are  setting  a  good  example,  and  we  hope  it  will  he 
extensively  followed.  It  may  be  the  R.A.S.E.  will  see  its  mistake, 
and  again  make  its  meetings  what  they  should  be — thetrysting- 
place  and  tilting-ground  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  farm-yard. 

The  Tredegar  Show  was  held  on  Tuesday,  December  13th,  and 
brought  280  pens.  In  noticing  the  classes  we  are  compelled, 
save  in  some  few  instances,  to  refer  to  the  prize  list  for  names,  as, 
at  the  time  we  write  this,  we  have  not  access  to  a  catalogue. 

There  were  sixteen  pens  of  excellent  Dorkings.  The  best  was 
99,  which  not  only  took  first  prize  for  chickens,  but  also  a  special 
prize  for  the  best  pen  of  birds  shown.  We  could  not  help 
noticing  them  as  being  of  unusual  merit,  and  were  not  surprised 
when  we  found  they  belonged  to  a  relative  of  Mr.  Town  el  cy 
Parker.  Thus  the  old  strain  that  had  triumphed  so  often  at 
Bingley  Hall  has  not  degenerated  in  another  county.  Ben  98, 
was  first  for  old  birds,  and  these  were  very  good.  We  can  speak 
most  highly  of  every  pen  mentioned  in  the  prize  list. 

Nineteen  pens  of  Game.  Pens  182  and  193,  first  for  adults 
and  chickens  ;  175  and  176  second,  all  good  and  shown  in  capital 
condition. 

Nineteen  pens  of  Spanish.  We  may  say  of  these  as  we  have 
of  many  others  lately,  that  we  never  saw  classes  with  so  few  in¬ 
ferior  birds ;  but  sufficient  care  was  not  taken  to  select  cocks 
with  perfectly  upright  combs.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
the  prize  birds ;  but  some  of  those  that  were  beaten  would, 
perhaps,  have  done  better  had  a  different  cock  been  selected.  The 
chickens  were  better  than  the  adults,  and  judging  from  them  hero 
and  elsewhere,  we  anticipate  for  1860  such  Spanish  as  have 
seldom  been  seen.  Good  birds  arc  the  rule.  Bens  128,  79,  209, 
and  129,  were  very  good. 

Brahmas  made  a  tolerable  show  ;  but  Cochins  were  very  badly 
represented.  The  order  of  some  late  shows  was  reversed,  the 
Silver  were  better  than  the  Golden-pencilled  Hamburghs.  Mr. 
Conway  James’s  old,  and  Mr.  Llewellyn’s  young  birds  were  highly 
meritorious.  The  old  Golden-spangled  were  better  than  the 
young.  In  the  Silvers,  the  drooping  comb  was  fatal  to  many 
pens.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  exhibitors  that  a 
falling  or  even  a  loose  comb  is  a  great,  and  in  close  competition  a 
fatal,  defect. 

We  can  speak  well  of  the  Polands,  especially  the  Golden  and 
Silver-spangled.  Some  of  the  cocks,  however,  had  spikes  in  front 
of  the  topknot,  and  this  should  be  guarded  against.  We  would 
not  wish  our  Newport  friends  to  think  us  hypercritical,  as  our 
only  desire  is  to  warn  them  against  capital  faults. 

The  Golden  and  Silver  Sebrights  were  not  good,  but  the  Game 
Bantams  were  very  beautiful,  especially  pen  198.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Black  and  White. 

The  Distinct  Varieties  brought  as  good  Black  Hamburghs  as 
we  have  ever  seeu,  and  some  excellent  Silkies. 

Ducks  are  becoming  thoroughly  understood ;  and  although 
among  the  Aylesbnrys  there  were  some  imperfect  bills,  yet,  as  a 
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•whole,  they  must  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  commendation.  The 
Rouens  were  very  good,  and  mustered  twelve  pens.  Here,  as  at 
Eirmingham,  an'  extra  prize  for  the  best  pen  of  Ducks  of  any 
variety  went  to  this  breed,  being  awarded  to  pen  50. 

The  increase  in  the  average  weights  of  the  Geese  she  was  as 
remarkable  here  as  it  has  been  elsewhere.  Many  w.  re  very 
heavy ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  have  never  seen  a  handsomer 
or  better  pair  than  that  which  took  the  first  prize  and  belonged 
to  Mr.  Crawshay.  They  were  closely  run  by  72  and  151. 

The  Turkeys  deserved  every  praise,  especially  221  and  35. 
Three  other  highly  meritorious  pens  could  only  have  high  com¬ 
mendations. 

The  Dorking  cocks  were  good.  We  would  suggest  that  in 
Single  Cock  classes  all  ages  should  compete  together.  Being 
divided,  103  and  104  had  prizes  which  they  richly  deserved. 

Had  there  been  three  instead  of  one  prize  for  adult  Spanish, 
worthy  specimens  could  have  been  found  ;  but  all  the  young  birds 
were  disqualified  by  falling  combs. 

The  Game  Cocks  and  Cockerels  were  fifteen  in  number,  and 
good  enough  to  deserve  six  high  commendations,  besides  the 
two  prize  birds.  They  were  much  larger  and  heavier  in  these 
classes  than  we  have  seen  of  late.  Pen  177,  adult  prize,  w  as  a 
beautiful  bird ;  but  178,  prize  cockerel,  was  one  of  the  best  we 
ever  saw.  He  won  easily,  although  much  disfigured  by  having 
fought  through  a  window  he  broke  to  enable  him  to  do  so. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  remarks  how  fully  poultry  seems  to  be 
understood  with  regard  to  marketable  breeds  in  this  couniy.  It 
must  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  noble  and  popular  Promoter  of 
it,  who  testified  his  interest  in  it  by  numerous  purchases. 

Dorking.- — First,  F.  T.  Parker,  Rockfield  House,  Monmouth.  Second, 
J.  Logan,  Maindee,  near  Newport.  Chickens. — First,  F.  T.  Parker.  Second, 
W.  C.  James,  Pontnewydd. 

Game. — First,  L.  Griffiths,  Pontnewydd.  Second,  E.  G.  Jarvis,  Itton, 
near  Chepstow.  Chickens. — First,  E.  Colston,  Sunny  Bridge,  Brecon. 
Second,  E.  G.  Jarvis. 

Spanish.— First,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Lewis,  Glyn  Pedr,  Criekhowell.  Second, 
R.  Crawshay,  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  Merthyr.  Chickens. — First,  J.  II.  Davis, 
York  Place,  Newport.  Second,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Lewis. 

Cochin-China,  Brahma  I’ootra,  or  Malays. — First,  J.  Hinton,  Hinton, 
near  Bath.  Second,  R.  Crawshay,  Cyfartha  Castle,  Merthyr.  Chickens. — 
Prize,  J.  Hinton. 

Hamburgh  (Golden-pencilled). — First  and  Second,  J.  Llewellin,  Plymouth 
Arms,  St.  Fagans,  Glamorganshire.  Chickens—  First  and  Second,  J.  Lle¬ 
wellin,  St.  Fagans,  Glamorganshire. 

Hamburgh  (Golden-spangled).— Fiist  and  Second,  W.  Cuff,  St.  Fagans, 
Glamorganshire.  Chickens.—  First  and  Second,  W.  Cuff. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-pencilled).— First  W.  C.  James,  Pontnewydd.  Second, 
J.  Llewellin,  Plymouth  Arms,  St.  Fagans,  Glamorganshire.  Chickens.— 
First,  J.  Llewellin.  Second,  W.  C.  James. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-spangled).— First,  G.  Hoskins,  Blaendare  Wharf, 
Newport.  Second,  J.  Johnston,  Llantarnam,  near  Newport.  Chickens.— 
First,  G.  Hoskins.  Second,  H.  Seaworthy,  St.  John’s  Cottage,  Newport, 
Barnstable. 


Polands  (Black  with  White  Crests).— First,  R.  Crawshay,  Cyfarthfa 
Castle,  Merthyr.  Second,  J.  D.  Whittaker,  Morgan  Street,  Newport, 
Polands  (Golden).— First,  Mrs.  M.  Brain,  King  of  Prussia  Inn,  Christ¬ 
church,  Newport.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Speary,  Pontvane  Farm,  Christchurch. 
Polands  (Sliver).— First  and  Second,  J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  near  Bath. 
Bantams  (Gold  or  Silver-laced).— First,  R.  Crawshay,  Cyfarthfa  Castle, 
Merthyr.  Second,  R.  Everett,  Gibraltar  Cottage,  Monmouth. 

Bantams  (Game). — First,  E.  Colson,  Sunny  Bridge.  Second,  F.  T. 
Parker,  Rockfield  House,  Monmouth. 


Bantams  (any  other  variety).— First,  E.  Payne,  Wharf,  Cardiff  (Black); 
Second,  E.  B.  Evans,  Bank,  Cardiff. 

Any  other  distinct  breed. — First,  R.  H.  Nicholas,  Yewberry  Cottage, 
Malpas.  Second,  It.  Everett,  Gibraltar  Cottage,  Monmouth.  Chickens  — 
First  and  Second,  R.  II.  Nicholas. 


Guinea  Fowls.— Prize,  Master  J.  Jones,  Cefn  Clogell,  near  Newport. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First,  E.  Payne,  Wharf,  Cardiff.  Second,  Sir  G 
Walker,  Castletown,  Cardiff. 

Ducks  (Rouen). — First,  A.  Higgins,  The  Grange,  nearLydney.  Second 
W.  Cuff,  St.  Fagans,  Glamorganshire. 


Geese.— First,  R.  Crawshay,  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  Merthyr.  Second,  W.  C. 
James,  Pontnewydd; 

Turkeys. -First,  R.  Crawshay,  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  Merthyr.  Second, 
W.  Crawshay,  Pontypridd. 

Dorking  Cock.— Prize,  F.  T.  Parker,  Rockfield  House,  Monmouth. 
Cockerel.— Prize,  F.  T.  Parker. 

Game  Cock.  Prize,  E.  G.  Jarvis,  Itton,  near  Chepstow.  Cockerel. — 
Prize,  E.  G.  Jarvis. 


Spanish  Cock.— R.  Crawshay,  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  Merthyr. 

Best  Pen  of  Fowls  in  the  Show.- Prize,  F.  T.  Parker,  Rockfield  House, 
Monmouth. 

Best  Pen  of  Ducks  in  the  Show.— Prize,  A.  Higgins,  The  Grange,  near 
Lydney.  ’ 

Best  Pen  of  Extra  Stock.— Prize,  W.  C.  James,  Pontnewydd,  Newport. 
Mr.  Daily,  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  was  the  Judge. 


YOEK  POULTEY  EXHIBITION. 

Very  great  credit  is  due  to  the  Poultry  Committee  of  the 
York  Exhibition,  for  their  arrangements  were  carried  out  in  the 
most  te’se  manner.  The  pens  used  were  those  of  Mr.  Turner,  of 
ShefY.  ,  md  the  temporary  building,  raised  expressly  for  the 
accon  ooation  of  the  poultry,  was  of  a  character  that  permitted 
the  diffusion  of  daylight  throughout.  Besides  this,  as  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  remained  open  during  the  evenings,  gas  was  introduced 
most  abundantly  along  every  avenue,  similar  to  the  practice  at 
Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  note  how  great  has  been  the  im¬ 
provement  at  most  of  our  late  shows  in  respect  to  the  general 
health  of  the  poultry  exhibited.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  York  only 
one  bird  throughout  the  whole  collection  bore  even  the  slightest 
symptom  of  disease.  Only  a  few  years  bygone,  and  numbers  of 
pens  could  have  been  readily  pointed  out  at  most  of  oar  exhibi¬ 
tions  as  being  decidedly  ailing.  Careful  management,  combined 
with  improved  knowledge  of  poultry  ailments  and  their  remedies, 
has  effected  this  beneficial  change. 

The  Grey  Dorkings  stood  first  on  the  prize  list ;  and  but  very 
rarely  has  a  better  class  throughout  been  on  exhibition.  Mr. 
Samuel  Burn,  of  Whitby,  again  took  precedence  with  the  same 
pen  that  obtained  like  honours  last  week  at  Darlington. 

The  Spanish  were  most  of  them  excellent ;  and,  being  rather 
an  unusual  variety  in  the  neighbourhood,  excited  much  public 
attention. 

The  Cochins  of  all  kinds  competed  for  one  set  of  prizes.  The 
first  premium  fell  to  decidedly  the  best  pen  of  White  ones, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Copple,  of  Prescot,  we  ever  remember  seeing. 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  of  Birmingham,  being  a  good  second  with  his 
celebrated  strain  of  Buff  birds ;  and  Mr.  Staley,  of  Newark, 
taking  a  very  respectable  third  position  with  a  pen  of  well- 
plumaged  Grouse-coloured  ones. 

The  Game  were  mostly  unexceptionable.  Mr.  Charles  Holden, 
of  Worksop,  managing  to  head  the  list,  both  as  to  a  pen  of  three, 
and  the  Single  Game  Cock  Sweepstakes  likewise.  The  latter 
bird  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  clever  Game  cocks  we  can  call 
to  remembrance.  The  other  winning  birds  were  necessarily  very 
superior,  as  this  class  was  one  of  the  best  filled  in  the  show-room. 

In  the  H ambnrghs,  the  Golden-spangled  were  first-rate,  but 
the  Pencilled  birds  were  inferior. 

No  class  was  worse  represented  than  the  Sebright  Bantams. 
Indeed,  this  seems  to  be  a  general  deficiency  at  shows  in  the 
northern  counties.  Their  peculiar  elegance  of  shape  and  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  of  feather  would  certainly  cause  great  admiration, 
if  a  good  pen  were  to  find  their  way  among  amateurs  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  Black,  White,  and  Game  Bantams  were, 
however,  a  credit  to  any  Meeting ;  all  first-rate,  many  such  as  are 
rarely  met  with. 

White  Turkeys  took  the  post  of  honour  even  from  their  darker 
brethren.  There  were,  however,  capital  specimens  of  both  Nor¬ 
folk  and  American  Turkeys. 

The  Geese  and  Ducks  were  quite  equal  to  those  now  so  fre¬ 
quently  seen  at  our  principal  shows  ;  the  Entpden  variety  taking 
the  precedence,  very  closely  pressed,  however,  by  a  truly  good 
pen  of  “  Saddle-backs.”  The  weather  during  the  meeting  was 
excessively  piercing  ;  yet  there  was  a  good  attendance  both  from 
York  itself,  and  also  many  travelling  from  long  distances. 
Numerous  were  the  expressions  of  approval  that  met  our  ears 
from  visitors  well  versed  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
management  of  Poultry  Exhibitions. 

Four  Special  Prizes  of  Five  Pounds  each,  in  Cups  or  Plate,  the  gift  of 
the  Poultry  Committee,  were  awarded  to  the  best  pen  of  Dorkings,  Spanish, 
Cochin-China,  and  Game  fowls,  in  lieu  of  the  First  Prizes.  The  four  Cups 
were  taken  by  the  winners  of  the  First  Prizes  in  the  resnective  classes 
(as  appointed). 

Dorkings  (any  colour).— First,  S.  Burn,  East  Terrace,  Wliitbv.  Second, 
P.  Barnard,  Brighy,  Brigg.  Third,  S.  Pickard,  Dirtcar  House,  Wakefield 
Highly  Commended,  II.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Hclmsley;  F.  Key,  Beverley. 
Commended,  II.  Baines,  Lincroft  Lodge,  York. 

Spanish.— First,  J.  Price,  Londonderry,  Bedale.  Second,  S.  Burn,  East 
Terrace,  Whitby.  Third,  J.  Braddock,  York. 

Cociiin-Ciiina.— First,  W.  Copple,  Eccleston,  Prescot.  Second,  H.  Tom¬ 
linson,  Balsall  Heath  Road,  Birmingham.  Third,  J.  Staley,  North  Collinn-- 
ham,  Newark.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Gilbert,  Claxton,' Norwich.  Com¬ 
mended,  J.  Staley,  North  Oollingham,  Newark. 

Game. — First,  C.  Ilolden,  Steetly,  Worksop.  Second,  T.  Bottomley. 
Buttershaw  Mills,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Tate,  Driffield  • 
E.  Calvert,  York ;  T.  Dodds,  Ovenden,  Halifax;  E.  Aykrojd,  Darlington  : 
M.  Hunter,  Green  Hammerton,  York.  Commended,  J.  Burley,  Poppleton 
Gate,  York  ;  II.  Tate,  Cliff-cum-Lund,  Howden  ;  J.  Price,  Londonderry 
Bedale;  Jaques  and  llobshaw,  Knaresbro’. 

Hamburgh  (Gold  or  Silver-pencilled).  —  First,  J.  Holland,  Sansome 
Walk,  Worcester.  Second,  J.  Falkiner,  Hunmanby,  Scarborough.  Third 
M.  Cooper,  Helmsley.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Cooper,  Hclmsley. 

Hamburgh  (Gold  or  Silver-spangled).— First,  M.  Cooper,  Helmsley. 
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Second,  S.  Robson,  Pocklington.  Third,  S.  Pickard,  Dirtcar  House,  Wake¬ 
field.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Jolly,  Warlaby,  Northallerton;  S.  Pickard. 
Commended,  R.  Tate,  Driffield;  S.  Blands,  Acaster  Malbis,  York. 

Arfy  Farmyard  Cross,  or  other  variety  not  previously  classed. — First 
and  Second,  R.  Tate,  Driffield  (Malays  and  Blame  Hamburghs).  Third, 

S.  Smith,  Northowram,  Halifax  (Black  Polands).  Highly  Commended, 

T.  Jolly,  Warlaby,  Northallerton. 

Guinea  Fowl.— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Holtby,  Ilaywold,  Huggate. 
Third  withheld. 

Bantams  (Laced). — First,  W.  II.  Chaffer,  Hull.  Second  withheld. 
Bantams  (Black  or  White). — First,  R.  Tate,  Driffield.  Second,  S.  Pickard, 
Dirtcar  House,  Wakefield.  Highly  Commended, IS.  Hutton,  Fulneck,  Leeds, 
Bantams  (any  other  colour), — First,  \V.  Hornsey,  Monk  Bar,  York. 
Second,  W.  H.  Chaffer,  45,  Sylvester  Street,  Hull.  '  Highly  Commended, 
S.  Pickard,  Dirtcar  House,  Wakefield;  W.  Hornsey. 

Game  Cocks. — First,  C.  Holden,  Steetly.  Worksop.  Second,  T.  Dodds, 
Ovenden,  Halifax.  Third,  II.  M.  Julian,  Beverley. 

Turkeys.— First,  Mrs.  Holtby,  Haywold,  Huggate.  S;cond,  A.  Pease, 
Southend,  Darlington.  Third,  Mrs.  Bainbridge,  Oulston  Hall,  Easingwold. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Price,  Londonderry,  Bedale  ;  Mrs.  Iloltby.  Com¬ 
mended,  T.  Holtby,  Tower  Place,  York. 

Geese. — First,  J.  Price,  Londonderry,  Bedale.  Second,  Mrs.  Mitchell, 
Low  Grange,  Market  Weighton.  Third,  T.  Kidd,  Tadcaster.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Price,  Commended,  A.  Pease,  Southend,  Darlington. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury). — First,  S.  Burn,  East  Terrace,  Whitby.  Second 
and  Third,  J.  Price,  Londonderry,  Bedale.  Highly  Commended,  A.  Pease, 
Southend,  Darlington.  Commended,  L.  Thompson,  Sheriff  Ilutton  Park, 
York. 

Ducks  (Rouen  or  any  other). — First,  S.  Burn,  East  Terrace,  Whitby- 
Second,  S.  Pickard,  Dirtcar  House,  Wakefield.  Third,  II.  W.  B.  Berwick, 
Helmsley.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Johnson,  High  Catton,  Stamford 
Bridge  ;  J.  Price,  Londonderry,  Bedale. 

Extra  Stock. — Prize,  M.  Cooper,  Helmsley  (Cockerel).  Prize,  G.  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Prospect  House,  York  (Ptarmigan  Pheasant).  Prize,  J.  H.  Smith, 
Skelton  Grange,  York.  Prize,  Mrs.  Cholmeley,  Brandsby  Hall,  York 
(Cygnets), 

Judges. —  —  Ellison,  Esq.,  Allerfcon  House,  Knaresborough ; 
and  Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  Bir- 
mingham. 


GLASGOW  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  WINTER 
SHOW. — December  10th. 

Tiie  Judges  were  Messrs.  William  Trotter,  South  Acomb, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  James  Crawford,  St.  Rollox ;  and  Hugh 
Donald  Johnstone.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prizes  : — 

Dorkings  (Grey). — First,!  II.  Heys,  Springfield  House,  Barrhead. 
Second,  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Balthayock,  Inchmartine.  Third,  J.  Gibson,  Wool- 
met,  Dalkeith.  Chickens. — First,  J.  Davie,  Kirkshaws,  Old  Monkland. 
Second,  A.  Kinloch,  jun.,  Temple,  MaryhlU.  Third,  Mrs.  F.  Blair. 

Dorkings  (Silver  Grey). — First,  Lord  Kinnaird,  Rossie  Priory,  Inch- 
ture.  Second  and  Third,  Mrs.  F.  Blair.  Inchmartine.  Chickens. — First, 
Mrs.  F.  Blair.  Second,  Miss  R.  Bell,  Woodhouselees,  Canonbie.  Third, 
Lord  Kinnaird. 

Dorkings  (Wlfite). — First  and  Second,  J.  M‘Lachlan,  Saucel  Coal  Depot, 
Paisley.  Third,  T.  D.  Findlay,  Easterhill,  Glasgow.  Chickens. — First  and 
Third,  T.  D.  Findlay.  Second,  J.  M'Lachlan.  Cock  or  Cockerel. — Silver 
Medal,  H.  Heys,  Springfield  House,  Barrhead. 

Cochin-China  (Coloured).— First  and  Third,  Mrs.F.  Blair,  Inchmartine. 
Second,  D.  Stratton,  Midcalder.  Chickens. — First,  Second,  and  Third, 
Mrs.  F.  Blair. 

Cochin-China  (White). — First,  I.  C.  Wakefield,  Eastwood  Park,  Thorn- 
liebank.  Second,  Mrs.F.  Blair,  Inchmartine.  Third,  A.  Paterson,  Chapel 
Street,  Airdrie.  Chickens. — First,  A.  Paterson.  Second,  I.  C.  Wakefield. 
Third,  Mrs.  F.  Blair. 

Brahma  Pootra. — First  and  Second,  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Inchmartine.  Third, 
Miss  R.  Bell,  Woodhouselees,  Canonbie.  Chickens. — First,  Second,  and 
Third,  Mrs.  F.  Blair. 

Hamburghs  (Golden).— First,  J.  Young,  Castle  Glen,  Busby.  Second, 
A.  Ferguson,  Stewarton.  Third,  A.  Allan,  Carbarns,  Wishaw.  Chickens. 
— First,  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Inchmartine.  Second,  I.  C.  Wakefield,  Eastwood 
Park,  Thornliebank.  Third,  R.  Corbett,  Barrhead. 

Hamburghs  (Silver). — First,  II.  Heys,  Springfield  House,  Barrhead. 
Second,  W.  Gilmour,  26,  St.  Mungo  Street,  Glasgow.  Third,  A.  Gilmour, 
Broom,  Stewarton,  Chickens. — First,  I.  C.  Wakefield,  Eastwood  Park, 
Thornliebank.  Second,  H.  Heys.  Third,  A.  Gilmour. 

Spanish.— First,  A.  Graham,  Tambowie,  Milngavie.  Second,  II.  Paton, 
View  Villa,  Kilmarnock.  Third,  G.  Aitken,  Shirva,  Kirkintillock.  Chickens. 
—First,  I.  C.  Wakefield,  Eastwood  Park,  Thornliebank.  Second,  A.  Kin¬ 
loch,  jun.,  Temple,  Maryhill.  Third,  W.  Michell,  Wishaw.  Cock  or  Cockerel. 
— Silver  Medal,  J.  Miller,  Buns  Wynd  Street,  Beith. 

Polands  (Black).— First  and  Second,  J.  Davie,  Kirkshaws,  Old  Monk- 
land.  Chickens. — First  and  Second,  J.  Davie.  Third,  Countess  de  Fla- 
hault,  Tullyallan  Castle,  Kincardine-on-Forth. 

Poland  (any  other  breed). — First,  I.  C.  Wakefield,  Eastwood  Park, 
Thornliebank.  Second,  J.  Davie,  Kirkshaws,  Old  Monkland.  Chickens.— 
First,  J.  Davie.  Second,  Mrs.  Swinburne,  Elan  Shona,  Strontian.  Third, 
A.  Ferguson,  Stewarton. 

Scotch  Grey.— First,  W.  Gilmour,  26,  St.  Mungo  Street,  Glasgow. 
Second,  W.  M‘Lintock,  Lockinch,  Polloekshaws.  Third,  T.  King,  Burn- 
house,  Beith.  Chickens. — First,  A.  Aikenhead,  Murray,  East  Kilbride. 
Second,  A.  Aikenhead,  New  Farm,  East  Kilbride.  Third,  R.  Rankin,  Busby 
Mill,  Busby. 

Game.— First,  R.  Corbett,  Barrhead.  Second,  J.  Cunningham,  West 
Arthurlie,  Barrhead.  Third,  J.  Young,  Castle  Glen,  Busby.  Chickens.— 
First,  Second,  and  Third,  R.  Corbett. 

Bantams.— First,  11.  Rankin,  Busby  Mill,  Busby.  Second,  I.  C.  Wake¬ 
field,  Eastwood  Park,  Thornliebank.  Third,  J.  Dick,  Newiands,  Baillieston. 
Chickens. — First  and  Third,  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Inchmartine.  Second,  R. 
Corbett,  Barrhead. 

Anyf  other  breed. — First,  A.  Ferguson,  Stewarton.  Second,  A,  Pater¬ 
son,  Chapel  Street,  Airdrie.  Third,  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Inchmartine. 


Any  age  and  breed. — Silver  Medal,  I.  C.  Wakefield,  Eastwood  Park, 
Thornliebank. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury). — Eirst,  Lord  Kinnaird,  Rossie  Priory,  Inchture. 
Secortd,  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Inchmartine.  Third,  Mrs.  Swinburne,  Elan  Shona, 
Strontian. 

Ducks  (Rouen). — First,  Miss  R.  Bell,  Woodhouseless,  Canonbie.  Second, 
Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Inchmartine.  Third,  A.  Ferguson,  Stewarton. 

Ducks  (any  other  breed). — First,  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Inchmartine.  Second, 
R.  Pollock,  North  Walton,  Mearns.  Third,  Countess  de  Flahault,  Tully¬ 
allan  Castle,  Kincardine-on-Forth. 

Turkeys. — First  and  Second,  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Inchmartine.  Third,  Lord 
Kinnaird,  Rossie  Priory,  Inchture.  Poults. — First  and  Third,  Mrs.  F. 
Blair.  Second,  A.  M‘Farlune,  Balmuldy,  Bishopbriggs. 

Geese. — -First,  H.  Heys,  Springfield  House,  Barrhead.  .Second,  Mrs.  F. 
Blair,  Inchmartine.  Third,  Lord  Kinnaird,  Rossie  Priory,  Inchture.  Gos¬ 
lings. — First.  Second,  and  Third,  Mrs.  F.  Blair. 

Cock  and  Fire  Hens. — Prize,  J.  Lynass,  12,  York  Street. 


LOW  FEES  AND  SMALL  PRIZES,  versus  HIGH 
FEES  AND  LARGE  PRIZES. 

I  have  noticed  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  Poultry  Shows 
where  the  entry  fees  are  small,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  prizes  are  small  also.  However  well  this  may  answer  for 
an  exclusively  local  show,  I  have  been  convinced  for  some  time 
that  for  one  open  to  the  whole  kingdom  the  railway  companies 
are  the  only  parties  who  derive  any  benefit  from  them  ;  and, 
although  the  majority  of  exhibitors  follow  the  poultry  mania  a3 
ahobby,yet  all  Englishmen  like  their  hobbies  to  keep  themselves. 

I  find  that  throughout  the  present  year  the  railway  charges 
for  my  own  birds  for  carriage  to  and  from  the  different  shows 
average  within  a  fraction  of  5 s.  per  pen.  Now,  I  will  suppose 
that  a  successful  exhibitor  (and  all  who  exhibit  hope  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful),  sends  to  a  show  four  pens,  and  out  of  these  he  has  a 
first  aud  second  prize  awarded  to  him  ;  the  table  which  I  have 
drawn  up  below  will  show  which  exhibitions  are  most  worthy 
of  bis  attention,  the  small-fee  shows  or  the  larger  ones.  My 
opinion  is,  that  the  happy  medium  lies  between  6s.  and  'Is.  Qd. 
fees.  The  Birmingham  one  with  the  subscription  and  entries 
averages  the  latter,  and  for  number  it  is  the  greatest  Show  of  the 
year ;  but,  it  must  he  remembered  that  it  occupies  a  central 
position,  and  has  acquired  a  name  : — 


Fees. 

1st. 

Prizes. 

2nd. 

Total. 

Fees  for 

4  pens. 

Railway  Charge 
for  4  pens  at  5s. 

Total. 

i. 

d. 

It. 

i. 

t. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

2 

6  . 

20 

.  5 

.  = 

25 

10 

20 

=  30 

3 

0  . 

20 

.  10 

.  — 

30 

12 

20 

=  32 

4 

0  . 

30 

.  10 

•  = 

40 

16 

20 

=  36 

5 

0  . 

40 

.  20 

•  = 

60 

20 

20 

=  40 

6 

0 

50 

.  30 

i  = 

80 

24 

20 

=  44 

*r 

6  . 

60 

40 

.  = 

100 

30  k 

20 

=  50 

10 

0  . 

100 

.  40 

•.  — 

140 

40 

20 

=  60 

The  above  is  drawn  up  in  accordance  With  the  general  run  of 
the  prize  lists  ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  parties  at  a  distance  can 
be  expected  to  send  their  poultry,  unless  the  entry  fees  are  5*. 
or  more,  and  corresponding  prizes. 

Those  who  have  have  really  tip-top  birds  and  are  of  a  san¬ 
guine  temperament  will  appreciate  such  a  Show  as  Liverpool, 
where  the  small  accommodation  compels  the  Committee  to 
adopt  a  high  rate  of  fees.  The  prizes  they  offer  are  really 
worth  trying  for.  Then  there  is  always  quality,  and  it  takes 
place  at  that  period  of  the  year  when  the  birds  are  in  magnifi¬ 
cent  plumage. — Alpha. 


DARLINGTON  POULTRY  SHOW.— December. 

The  one  just  concluded  is  the  seventh  meeting  of  this  Society-, 
and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  state  it  has  proved  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  any  of  them. 

With  the  exception  of  the  old  Silver-pencilled  Hamburghs, 
the  White  and  Bile  Game  fowls,  and  the  Sebright  Bantams,  few 
exhibitions  could  boast  of  a  better  display,  not  only  the  prize 
birds,  but  the  whole  of  the  classes  generally  being  of  the  highest 
character.  The  fowls  had  the  accommodation  of  those  best  of 
show-pens,  Mr.  Turner’s,  of  Sheffield  ;  and  lest  bad  weather 
might  possibly  take  place,  the  managing  Committee  had  purposely 
erected  a  very  commodious  temporary  building  very  well  lighted 
from  the  roof;  nor  did  they  stay  at  this  point  only,  for  the 
weather  being  cold  and  severe,  large  open  fires  were  lighted  in 
each  avenue,  diffusing  a  great  amount  of  comfort  and  satisfaction 
to  the  specimens.  It  is  these  little  untiring  attentions  of  Com¬ 
mittees  that  so  strongly  enlist  the  favourable  opinions  of  ex¬ 
hibitors  to  future  Shows ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  in  this  instance 
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it  will  add  most  materially  to  the  amount  of  entries  in  coming 
seasons. 

In  Spanish  many  of  the  birds  were  most  excellent ;  hut  not  a 
few  pens  lost  all  hope  of  winning  from  the  cocks  being  “lopped” 
more  or  less  in  the  comb.  It  is  surprising  amateurs  are  not  more 
careful  in  selection.  The  Chickens  of  this  variety  were  really 
worthy  of  any  meeting. 

Although  so  far  north,  the  Grey  Dorkings,  both  old  and  young, 
mustered  in  large  numbers,  and  of  first-rate  quality.  In  the 
White  Dorkings  the  entries  were  limited,  but  very  good.  In 
this  variety  one  of  decidedly  the  best  pens,  if  not  actually  the  very 
best,  was  disqualified  altogether  from  containing  a  cockerel , 
though  in  the  class  for  adults.  Wrongly-entered  fowls  must 
always  lose ;  their  chances  are  always  overboard. 

In  Cochins  Darlington  stood  very  high,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  hope  for  better — the  Chickens  more  especially ;  but  we  cannot 
refrain  most  favourable  mention  of  the  first  prize  Partridge 
chickens,  although  it  might  appear  invidious  to  select  among  so 
many  first-rate  birds  of  all  varieties  of  colour. 

The  Duck  wing  and  Red  Game  classes  were  unusually  good ; 
indeed,  as  before  said,  with  the  exception  of  Whites  and  Piles, 
the  winners  had  hosts  of  close  competitors  to  beat  off  that  at 
most  exhibitions  would  have  readily  succeeded  in  taking  pre¬ 
miums. 

Many  of  the  Hamburghs  were  a  credit  even  to  Yorkshire ;  the 
perfection  of  breast-markings  in  Mr.  Adams’s  old  Golden- spangled 
cock  was  most  praiseworthy. 

The  Polands,  though  few  in  numbers,  were  creditable  specimens. 

In  the  class  for  any  variety  of  Ducks  were  some  well-plumaged 
Mandarins,  and  a  trio  of  the  best-feathered  and  most  familiar 
Shell  Ducks  we  yet  remember  seeing.  These  proved  most  at¬ 
tractive  to  sightseers,  not  only  on  account  of  their  peculiar  beauty, 
but  also  for  the  eccentricity  of  their  habits. 

The  Turkeys  and  Geese  strongly  suggested  the  idea  of  approach¬ 
ing  Christmas ;  they,  without  a  solitary  exception,  were  most 
noble  birds,  and  did  the  highest  credit  to  their  respective  breeders. 

The  Pigeons  were  a  most  attractive  collection ;  and  throughout 
the  whole,  competition  of  the  highest  character  existed.  The 
arrangements  for  this  interesting  portion  of  the  Show  were  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  visitors  seemed  quite  to  appreciate  this  section  ;  for 
among  them  were  many  amateurs  who  travelled  long  distances  for 
this  especial  purpose. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  Birming¬ 
ham,  fulfilled  the  duty  of  arbitrator  on  this  occasion. 

Before  concluding  we  may  state  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the 
wonderful  improvement  of  late  in  the  Exhibitions  of  our  northern 
counties  ;  and  certainly,  if  the  Show  at  Darlington  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  fair  criterion,  even  the  most  favoured  localities  must  keep 
moving  to  maintain  precedence. 


CHESTERFIELD  AND  SCARSDALE  POULTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 

Its  prize  list  is  now  before  us,  but  seems  chiefly  intended  to 
encourage  the  Game  and  Hamburgh  kinds ;  for  Dorkings,  Cochins, 
and  Polands  have  only  one  class  each  into  which  “  any  colour  ” 
is  admitted!  There  is  one  variation  which  is  good.  In  the 
classes  for  “  Single  Game  Cocks,”  the  Black  and  Brown  Reds 
compete  in  one  class,  and  “  any  other  colour”  in  a  second  class. 
There  is  also  a  sweepstakes  for  Game  Bantam  Cocks.  Not  even 
the  owner  of  a  pen  is  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  fowl  from  it  during 
the  Exhibition,  unless  by  permission  of  the  President  or  Secre¬ 
taries.  This  is  a  good  rule,  and  is  to  be  strictly  enforced.  It 
will  prevent  many  suspicious  occurrences. 


GAPES  IN  FOWLS. 

Yotr  state,  in  reply  to  “A.  B.  C.”  (Letter  Box),  that  there  is 
no  known  cure  for  the  gapes.  An  experiment  of  my  own  has 
been  attended  with  some  success;  and  if  others  will  venture  to  try 
it,  I  should  like  to  hear  the  result  of  their  operations.  My  plan 
is  to  extract  the  red  worm.  My  instrument  for  the  purpose  is 
simply  this  :  I  put  a  piece  of  thinnish  wire  in  a  vice,  hammer  a 
small  portion  of  it  flat,  file  the  edges  of  the  hook  smooth,  insert 
this  into  the  windpipe,  and  you  may  draw  out  the  worm  with  it. 
Great  care,  of  course,  is  requisite  that  you  do  not  force  the  worm 
down  the  windpipe,  when  suffocation  might  take  place.  I  have 
lost  one  chicken  in  that  way ;  but  thou  those  I  have  operated 


upon  have  been  quite  young,  when,  of  course,  there  is  much 
more  danger.  A  crowing  cock  I  would  fearlessly  take  in  hand. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  describe  to  me  an  artificial 
chicken-mother  that  has  been  proved  to  answer  the  purpose 
well? — G.  Montague. 


BEESWAX. 

The  statement  which  Mr.  Wighton  attributes  to  Dr.  Dunbar 
probably  refers  to  the  actual  weight  of  combs,  not  the  wax  which 
they  contain,  and,  therefore,  means  no  more  than  this :  that  old 
combs  when  empty  are  heavier  than  new  ones,  owing  to  their 
being  thickened  by  breeding  aud  the  other  uses  to  which  they 
are  applied.  The  actual  quantity  of  wax  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  much  the  same  in  either  case ;  although  from  its  being,  as  it 
wore,  entangled  by  the  impurities  with  which  it  becomes  so  in¬ 
timately  connected,  it  is  impossible  to  make  old  combs  yield  their 
full  proportion. 

If  Mr.  Wighton  had  been  much  behind  the  editorial  scenes 
he  would  not  attach  so  great  importance  to  a  mere  newspaper 
paragraph.  There  is,  however,  little  to  object  to  in  the  one 
quoted  by  him.  The  writer  simply  enunciates  aphorisms  which 
are  well-known  to  every  schoolboy.  Neither  the  bee  nor  any  other 
animal  can  produce  or  secrete  any  substance  the  elements  of 
which  are  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  food  it  consumes  or  the 
materials  it  collects.  There  is,  also,  no  doubt  that  many  plants 
furnish  a  substance  “  almost  identical  with  common  wax.”  On 
the  other  hand,  T  have  already  shown  Mr.  Wighton  that  chemical 
analysis  proves  vegetable  wax  to  differ  essentially  from  beeswax 
in  the  proportion  of  its  elements  ;  whilst  the  secretion  of  wax  by 
the  bee  from  saccharine  substances  has  been  so  clearly  and  re¬ 
peatedly  demonstrated,  that  it  now  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  best- 
proved  and  most  undoubted  of  scientific  facts. 

My  only  reason  for  controverting  the  crude  theories  advanced 
by  Mr.  Wighton  (which  being,  as  he  says,  “impossible  to  ex¬ 
plain,”  he  appears  to  find  it  equally  impossible  to  support  either 
by  experiments  or  facts),  i3  the  fear  that  being  put  forth  with 
the  semblance  of  authority,  they  might  raise  unnecessary  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  the  inexperienced.  No  practised  apiarian  is  likely 
to  embrace  Mr.  Wighton’s  fallacies  ;  and  a  very  small  amount  of 
observation  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  veriest  tyro  to  decide 
for  himself  between  Mr.  Wighton  and  the  great  lights  of  apiarian 
science,  whose  views  have  been  imperfectly  enunciated  by — 
A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper. 

P.S. — Should  Mr.  Wighton  be  desirous  of  penetrating  my 
incognito,  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener  will  readily  enable  him  to  do  so. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Devizes  Poultry  Show.— The  entries  for  this  positively  close  on  Saturday 
the  24th  inst.,  andthe  exhibition  takes  place  on  Wednesday,  Januarv  11th. 

Food  for  Turkeys  {Rose). — Barleymeal  and  pollard',  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  with  cabbage-leaves  and  onion-tops  chopped  small  and  mixed 
with  them,  and  made  into  a  stiff  paste,  should  be  given  to  Turkeys  every 
morning  and  evening,  and  oats  or  barley  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Hess  for  Laying  (A  Constant  Reader,  Shefford). — As  you  only  require 
eggs,  and  have  a  space  twenty-four  yards  long  by  three  yards  wide,  buy 
four  Brown  Cochin-China  pullets,  and  four  Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh 
pullets.  Sell  them  all  in  the  autumn  and  buy  fresh  pullets,  for  these  are 
better  layers  than  hens. 

Rabrits  [J.  V.).— From  nine  months  to  two  years  old  is  the  best  age  for 
a  breeding  doe.  They  do  not  need  either  barley  or  oats.  Green  food, 
especially  chicory,  clover,  chaff,  and  bran,  are  the  best  diet.  In  our  Vols. 
XVII.  and  XVIII.  are  many  papers  on  Rabbit  management. 

Hybrid  Cagf.  Birds  ( Curious).  —  I  beg  to  refer  “Curious”  to  the 
hybrids  or  mules  exhibited  at  the  late  Crystal  Palace  Bird  Show,  where  five 
hybrids  from  a  cock  Goldfinch  and  hen  Bullfinch,  were  exhibited  ;  as  also 
two  hybrids  between  a  Goldfinch  and  Greenfinch.  I  have  also  heard  of 
hybrids  produced  between  a  Greenfinch  and  grey  Linnet;  and  the  common 
Sparrow  and  mountain  Sparrow  are  said  to  breed  together  in  confinement. 
“  Curious  ”  might  try  almost  any  two  of  our  British  Finches  probably  with 
success.  The  birds  intended  to  cross  with  would  be  best  reared  by  hand 
from  the  nest,  and  together,  so  as  to  become  quite  tame  and  familiar  with 
each  other.  Those  intended  to  pair  should  be  kept  in  the  same  cage  all 
the  year  till  breeding  time  arrives  ;  then,  by  separating  them  for  a  few  davs 
and  putting  them  together  again,  they  will  most  likely  couple.  They  should 
be  fed  on  plain,  wholesome  food;  but  just  at  coupling  time  a  little  hemp- 
seed  might  be  given.  A  few  pairs  of  steady  Canaries  should  lie  in  readiness 
to  rear  the  eggs,  as  it  is  very  rare  for  the  undomesticated  hens  to  sit  and  rear 
their  young  in  cages.  Hence  the  reason  the  hen  Canary  is  usually  used 
for  mule  breeding.  The  cock  Sparrow  has  occasionallvj  though  rarely, 
bred  with  the  Canary. — B,  P.  Brent. 

Errata  in  Rf.port  of  Crystal  Palace  Bird  Show.— Page  135,  line  SO, 
from  bottom,  for  “  bunched-backed,”  read  “liunehed-backed.”  Page 
130,  second  column,  line  14,  for  “Mr.  II.  Bayman’s  Wrynecked  Cuckoo’s 
Mate  or  Snake  Bird,”  read  “  Mr.  II.  Bayman’s  Wryneck,  Click oo’s-m ate, 
or  Snake  Bird.”  At  line  42,  for  “  Scrim  Finch,”  read  “  Serin  Finoh.” 
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Weather  near  London  in  1858.  I 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-two  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
|  temperatures  of  these  days  are  43’ and  31. 2D,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  58°,  occurred  on  the  28th,  in  1855  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  4°, 
on  the  2nd,  in  1851.  During  the  period  150  days  were  fine,  and  on  74  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  EOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

Now  that  we  have  winterly  weather  set  in  with  some 
rigour  it  is  advisable  to  be  cautious  in  the  application  of 
heat,  more  especially  at  night.  Erom  45°  by  night  to 
50°  by  day  will  be  sufficient  for  the  conservatory,  and  40° 
for  the  mixed  greenhouse.  To  give  a  pleasing  variety  to 
the  appearance  of  these  houses  it  is  advisable  to  re¬ 
arrange  the  plants  occasionally  ;  those  going  out  of  flower 
to  be  removed,  and  a  fresh  supply  introduced  from  the 
forcing-pit.  All  plants  in  these  and  other  departments 
to  be  regularly  looked  over,  removing  the  dead  leaves 
and  tying  in  straggling  branches.  The  surface  soil  to  be 
stirred  a  little,  and  some  fresh  added.  As  all  compost- 
heaps  are  benefited  by  exposure  to  frosts,  it  is  advisable 
to  turn  over  the  caked  or  frozen  surface  every  morning, 
until  the  whole  is  turned  over  and  penetrated  by  the 
frost,  by  which  grubs  and  all  such  kinds  of  vermin  are 
destroyed,  and  the  soil  considerably  ameliorated. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID-HOUSE. 

As  it  would  be  improper  to  attempt  to  maintain  the 
same  degree  of  heat  in  any  structure,  when  the  external 
temperature  is  below  the  freezing-point ;  as  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  if  it  were  10°  or  15°  above  freezing,  we  would 
advise  from  50°  by  night  to  C0°  by  day,  for  the  stove  and 
Orchid-house.  As  many  plants,  especially  Orchids,  suffer 
from  drip  at  this  season,  a  careful  look-out  should  be 
kept,  and  either  the  cause  remedied  or  the  plants  removed. 
The  decoration  of  the  hothouse  would  now  depend  in  a 
great  measure  upon  Begonias,  Euphorbias,  Luculias,  &c. 
(Such  plants  should  be  carefully  tied  up  and  placed  in 
the  most  conspicuous  situations,  or  some  of  them  may  be 
removed  to  the  conservatory  so  as  to  prolong  their  season 
of  blooming. 

FORCING-nOUSES. 

Cucumbers. — No  diminution  of  heat  to  be  allowed 
after  the  plants  are  ridged  out  and  in  action. 

Peaches. — Continue  the  treatment  as  lately  advised 
for  the  early  houses.  The  trees  in  the  late  houses  to 
receive  whatever  pruning  is  necessary,  and  to  be  cleansed 
of  every  particle  of  scale,  and  afterwards  washed  with  a 
composition  of  soft  soap  and  sulphur.  All  bast  ties  and 
insect-haunts  to  be  carefully  removed. 

Pines — During  the  continuance  of  the  present  severe 
weather,  dry  fern,  straw,  &c.,  will  be  necessary,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  mats ;  such  coverings  will  be  of  more  service 
than  maintaining  strong  fires  to  keep  up  the  temperature. 
When  a  supply  of  fruit  is  required  throughout  the  year, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary,  at  this  season,  to  subject  some 
of  the  plants  to  a  high  temperature  to  start  them  into 
fruit.  A  few  of  such  as  are  most  likely  to  fruit  soon,  to 
be  put  into  a  pit,  or  house,  by  themselves,  where  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  60°  to  65°  by  night,  and  from  70°  to  75° 
by  day,  with  about  80°  of  bottom  heat,  will  be  the  most 
certain  treatment  for  starting  them  into  fruit.  The  other 
plants  can  then  be  supplied  with  a  moderate  temperature 
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until  the  beginning  of  February ;  by  such  treatment  a 
succession  of  fruit  will  be  prolonged.  Do  not  suffer  the 
linings  of  dung-beds  to  decline,  keep  up,  if  possible,  a 
temperature  of  50°  at  night,  and  60°  by  day,  with  a  little 
air  at  every  favourable  opportunity. 

Raspberries. — When  a  few  early  dishes  would  be 
considered  a  treat,  if  some  canes  are  taken  up  and  planted 
in  any  vacant  spot  in  the  Peach-house,  they  will  be  found 
to  bear  fruit  abundantly  with  common  care.  It  is  a 
more  certain  method  of  obtaining  fruit  than  by  potting 
them. 

Vines. — Increase  the  temperature  slightly  when  the 
buds  are  beginning  to  swell,  or  are  starting  a  little.  The 
syringe  to  be  freely  used  to  maintain  a  liberal  supply  of  at¬ 
mospheric  moisture,  with  a  sufficient  interval  to  allow  the 
stems  to  become  rather  dry.  The  fermenting  material  in 
the  house  to  be  stirred  up  occasionally.  This  fermenting 
material  should,  if  possible,  consist  of  a  large  proportion 
of  leaves  mixed  with  the  dung,  to  prevent  the  steam  from 
the  latter  discolouring  the  rafters  and  sashes  ;  and  if  the 
vapour  is  likely  to  be  too  strong,  a  thin  covering  of  saw¬ 
dust  or  old  tan  will  prevent  any  injurious  effects.  If 
the  roots  are  outside  the  house,  and  had  been  covered 
before  the  commencement  of  frost,  as  advised,  some  more 
dung  and  leaves  should  be  added  to  keep  up  a  genial  heat 
in  the  border,  the  good  effects  of  which  will  be  soon 
evident  in  the  progress  of  the  Vines  inside.  When  the 
Grapes  are  all  cut  in  the  late  houses,  the  Vines  to  be 
pruned  immediately,  and  the  cuts  to  be  covered  with 
white  lead.  William  Keane. 


RAISING  TRITOMA  UVARIA  EROM  SEED. 

How  strange  that,  after  dealing  so  largely  in  the  article 
Tritoma  for  the  last  year  or  two,  we  should,  all  have  over¬ 
looked  the  most  essential  part  of  the  business  at  the  last ; 
but  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  different  items  which  I  have 
to  add  to  the  Christmas  bill,  that  many  more  of  us 
besides  D.  Beaton  have  been  nodding  this  time. 

Seeds  of  Tritoma  uvaria  have  been  advertised  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener  at  Is.  the  packet,  2s.  6d.  a  larger 
packet,  and  5s.  for  the  largest  sowing  of  it,  and  yet,  both 
the  Scotch  and  Yorkshiremenare,  and  have  been,  as  much 
off  the  scent  as  the  rest  of  us.  I  thought  I  was  York¬ 
shire  enough  to  have  my  eyes  open  in  our  own  shop  at 
all  events,  and  that  I  could  tell  the  private  mark  and 
market  value  of  every  article  on  our  shelves  ;  also,  that  I 
could  price  it  according  to  the  styles  of  the  customers, 
and  that  I  was  canny  enough  not  to  be  taken  in  in  a  hard 
bargain.  But  seeds  of  Tritoma  uvaria  were  advertised  in 
these  columns  on  November  8th,  and  no  one  seems  to  have 
been  the  wiser.  There  is  no  schooling,  therefore,  like 
experience  ;  and  ours  goes  to  show  that  it  is  really  of  little 
or  no  practical  value  to  advertise  anything  once  or  twice, 
unless  one  has  something  good  to  give  away,  or  wants  a 
wife,  wdio  would  be  sure  to  scratch  his  head  as  bare  as  a 
pole  in  three  weeks.  Any  other  article  for  the  market 
must  be  advertised,  at  least,  seven  times  running,  or  not  at 
all.  There  is  no  figure  in  enumeration  more  often  referred 
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to  in  Scrip! ure  than  number  seven,  as  if  our  natures 
could  not  well  be  impressed  without  seven  repetitions  of 
the  very  same  thing — as  seven  blow  s,  seven  bruises,  seven 
pinches,  seven  warnings,  and  seven  anything  else  that  one 
can  think  of.  Let  me  for  the  seventh  time  rouse  the 
readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  anent  the  Tritoma. 

If  you  buy  a  packet  of  the  seeds  at  once,  pay  for  it  in 
ready  money,  sow  it  the  next  day,  or  any  day  from  that 
day  to  the  last  day  of  February,  and  treat  the  seedlings 
as  hereinunder  mentioned,  you  will  have  them  up  in 
bloom,  as  sure  as  the  Bank  of  England,  by  the  middle  of 
next  September— a  fact  that  was  not  known  in  gardening 
last  week.  Here,  then,  is  a  grand  secret  for  “  Mac  ”  of 
Dundee,  for  Mr.  Buddock,  of  York  Cemetery,  for  lords, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  and  for  their  gardeners,  friends, 
and  neighbours ;  and  if  Tritoma  uvaria  be  not  seen  in  every 
parish  in  the  three  kingdoms  before  next  Michaelmas, 
it  must  be  for  want  of  plants  and  seeds  to  supply  the 
enormous  demand  that  is  sure  and  certain  to  be  made  for 
it  early  in  the  spring.  The  plants  cannot  be  one  farthing 
cheaper  for  some  years  than  they  are  at  the  present 
moment,  and  the  seeds  will  never  be  cheaper.  It  is  only  | 
losing  time  and  caste,  therefore,  to  wait  one  moment 
longer;  for  now  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  this  will  be  the  most,  and  the  most  de¬ 
servedly  fashionable  plant  for  some  years  to  come.  It 
will  also  be  the  newest  pot  plant  for  the  exhibitions  at 
Kensington  Gore. 

What  I  have  been  suggesting  all  along  about  pots  and 
pot-saucers  for  it  were  then  facts  accomplished,  though 
not  known  to  many.  One  thousand  plants  of  it  from  seeds 
saved  in  London,  as  it  wTere,  have  flowered  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  ;  and  only  ten  or  tw'elve  plants  out  of 
the  lot  varied  lighter  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  than  the 
parent— but  as  many,  or  more,  of  these  seedlings  had 
deeper-coloured  flowers. 

There  are  three  kinds  or  varieties  of  Uvaria  ;  the  best 
of  the  three,  the  freest  bloomer,  and  the  most  given  to 
suckers,  is  the  one  they  have  at  Kew,  w  hich  is  the  same  as 
my  stock  ;  and  my  stock  came  originally  from  Mr.  Niven, 
of  the  BotanicGarden, Hull,  under  the  name  of  T.hybrida; 
but  in  the  “Illustrated  Bouquet,”  whex-e  a  splendidly 
coloured  figure  of  it  is  given,  it  is  called  variety  ylauces- 
cens ;  and  the  three  forms  of  it  ai'e  there  described,  also 
a  digest  of  all  the  species  and  the  best  ways  to  grow  them. 

I  have  a  letter  about  them  from  a  practical  botanist— a 
gardener  who  lives  under  the  weight  of  having  to  manage 
the  most  celebrated  garden  in  the  kingdom  for  one  par¬ 
ticular  branch  ;  but  I  must  not  name  the  branch,  for  the 
letter  was  a  px’ivate  one,  and  the  bx*anch  would  tell  the  tale. 
He  says,  “You  have  said  much  about  Tritoma  uvaria. 

I  have  three  varieties  of  it.  The  true  one  makes  very 
few  suckei’s.”  And  let  me  say  that  that  is  just  the  reason 
why  the  time  one  is  a  seedei’,  and  the  two  that  sucker  so 
abundantly  do  not  seed  at  all.  I  looked  over  all  the 
plants  of  it  at  Kew,  or  glaucescens,  last  autumn  with 
Mr.  Craig,  and  I  believe  we  got  four  or  five  seeds — the 
whole  crop  from  hundreds,  if  not  from  a  thousand  spikes 
of  it ;  while  over  at  Old  Bi’ompton,  not  four  miles  off, 
almost  every  flower  on  every  spike  ripened  seeds,  and 
these  very  seeds  were  advertised  in  November  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener. 

My  fx-iend  of  the  celebrated  branch  goes  on  to  say, 

“  The  Kew  variety,  or  glaucescens,  suckers  free!}' ;  variety 
serotina  flowers  paler  on  opening,  but  continues  till  the 
end  of  November,  when  the  colour  becomes  much  dai’ker 
and  is  then  splendid.  I  have  also  Tritoma  Rooperi,  | 
which  blooms  with  me  in  August,  and  T.  Rurchellii,  I 
which  comes  in  flower  in  July  ;  also  T.  media  in  abund-  j 
ance ;  but  I  want  pumila  very  much.  Of  all  the  rest  I 
can  spare  you  plants  for  your  Experimental  Garden.” 
That  is  the  right  sort  of  bill  for  Christmas ;  and,  as  sure 
as  fate,  the  family  will  some  day  “break,”  and  bi’eed 
interlaced  and  cross  bi’eed,  and  they  will  have  Cyrtanthus- 
like  lines  of  it  in  ribbon-borders  from  May  to  October. 


“  The  true  one  makes  very  few  suckers,”  says  my 
friend  of  that  branch.  “  The  true  one  has  seeded  witlx 
me  freely  these  three  years ;  and  I  have  grown  and 
flowered  above  one  thousand  plants  of  it  from  seeds,  and 
they  come  vexy  true — not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  were 
lighter  than  the  parent,  and  some  were  better,”  says  Mr. 
James  Marcham,  of  EaiTs  Coui't  Road,  Old  Brompton, 
London — the  very  man  who  advertised  it  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  who  was  so  good  as  to  put  me  on  the 
right  scent  about  it,  and  whom  I  have  advised  to  adver¬ 
tise  once  more,  as  I  had  plenty  of  customers  for  it. 

He  also  very  kindly  sent  me  a  postscript  for  “  Mac,” 
of  Dundee,  and  for  Mr.  Ruddock,  of  York,  about  how  to 
get  it  to  flower  the  first  year  from  seeds.  “The  seed 
was  sown  in  a  greenhouse  in  February,  and  planted  out 
in  the  open  gi’ound  in  May  between  rows  of  Strawberx-ies, 
and  flowered  in  September,  1858.”  And  for  the  inform¬ 
ation  of  us  all  about  growing  them  in  pots,  Mr.  Mai’cham 
writes,  “  I  have  flowered  them  in  24-sized  pots  this  year, 
with  from  three  to  four  spikes  to  each  plant.  Next  year 
I  expect  to  have  from  ten  to  twenty  spikes  of  bloom  in 
No.  12-pots.  I  have  one  plant  in  my  garden  which  was 
but  one  single  stem  in  1856  ;  in  1857  it  had  six  spikes  ; 
in  1858  it  had  twenty-six  spikes  ;  and  this  last  season  it 
had  fifty-seven  spikes  on.” 

Mr.  Marcham  did  not  say  if  he  were  a  florist,  a  nur¬ 
seryman,  or  a  private  gentleman,  who  had  overstocked 
his  gai’den  with  these  plants,  and  wished  to  sell  out  to 
make  room  for  seedlings.  But  the  first  thing  I  did  was 
to  send  for  a  shilling  packet  of  his  Tritoma-seeds,  and  I 
shall  sow  them  the  moment  they  l’each  me.  I  was  not 
aware  that  they  could  be  had  in  bloom  the  first  year 
fi'om  seed  ;  and  probably  there  are  not  six  gardeners 
among  us  all  who  could  say  that  seedlings  of  Tritoma 
would  flower  sooner  than  Tulip  seedlings,  which  some¬ 
times  take  seven  years  to  bloom  ;  but  here  we  shall  have 
them,  like  annuals,  flowering  the  same  year  they  ai'e 
sown.  But  all  will  not  be  so  lucky.  In  a  great  family 
like  ours  some  of  the  membei’s  will  be  sure  to  have  bad 
luck  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Some  will  be  be¬ 
witched  ;  and  no  matter  what  they  take  in  hand,  it  will 
not  prosper  like  that  of  their  neighbours  ;  yet  there  is  a 
way  to  help  them,  too,  besides  that  of  setting  charms. 

This  is  from  a  tribe  of  plants  with  which  I  began  my 
career  in  experimenting  early  in  life,  and  I  can  vouch 
for  it  that  it  is  just  as  safe  to  sow  the  seeds  of  all  these 
Tritomas  the  very  day  they  are  ripe  in  September  or 
October  as  it  would  be  in  April  or  May.  That  is  the 
nature  of  all  their  kindred  without  one  exception  as  far 
as  we  have  tried  them.  Therefore  the  first  thing  to 
ensure  an  annual  and  a  regular  crop  of  seeds,  is  to  procure 
some  plants  of  the  old  true  species,  which  seeds  freely,  to 
watch  the  seeds  in  the  autumn,  and  when  they  are  ripe 
to  Sow  them  at  once  in  pots  or  boxes  ;  to  place  these  in  a 
cold  frame  or  under  a  wrall  till  the  frost  comes,  when  they 
should  have  the  protection  of  a  cold  pit ;  and  to  be  kept 
all  the  winter  along  w  ith  cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Calceo- 
laiflas,  or  with  any  other  of  the  hardiest  of  bedding  stuff; 
and  at  the  end  of  March  to  have  the  seedlings  potted 
sinnly>  or  three  or  four  of  them  in  a  larger  pot,  and  to 
nurse  them  exactly  like  seedling  blue  Lobelias  till  plant¬ 
ing-out  time  in  May  ;  then  to  plant  them  in  rows  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  where  the  Cauliflower  or  Broccoli  would 
do,  and  to  select  the  best-coloui’ed  flowers  for  the  flower 
garden. 

Those  who  are  expert  at  the  rearing  of  seedlings  and 
have  the  aid  of  a  greenhouse  may  do  as  Mr.  Marcham 
has  done — sow  the  seeds  now  or  next  February,  and  place 
them  near  the  front  glass  at  the  warmest  end,  and.  I 
should  say,  supply  them  liberally  with  water  after  the 
leaves  are  two  or  three  inches  high.  But  dashing  young 
gardeners,  and  the  go-a-head  of  our  old  fraternity,  will 
rattle  them  on  in  heat  sufficiently  to  ensure  a  strong  l’oot- 
stock  before  planting-out  time.  They  w  ill  also  know  how 
much  rain  or  liquid  manure  they  can  bear,  and  these  men 
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will  apply  it  just  to  that  degree  which  will  save  the  plants 


b 


e  no 


from  being  drowned  and  no  more,  for  there  can 
doubt  about  their  liking  much  moisture  at  all  stages  of 
their  growth,  or  about  their  being  naturally  marsh  plants  ; 
and  we  know  that  all  the  water  and  marsh  plants  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  more  hard)''  than  the  land 
plants  of  the  same  latitudes,  but  they  do  not  require  the 
same  kind  of  soil  as  they  grow  in  at  the  Cape. 

T "allot a  purpurea  grows  in  sheer  boggy  peat  at  the 
Cape,  and  is  naturally  a  marshy  plant ;  but  our  peat  is 
next  to  poison  for  it  under  cultivation.  In  strong,  rich 
loam,  and  in  large  pots  it  does  without  saucers  of  water 
during  the  summer  months  ;  but  in  small  pots,  and  in  old 
exhausted  soil,  it  does  far  better  if  it  is  allowed  a  constant 
suction  from  a  saucer  of  water  under  the  pot,  and  I 
should  think  either  way  would  suit  these  Tritomas  ;  but 
we  must  keep  our  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  learn  how  Mr. 
Marsham  succeeds  with  his  12-iuch  pots.  He  is  nowin  for 
it,  and  he  must  put  us  all  on  the  right  scent,  unless, 
indeed,  we  shall  buy  up  all  his  plants,  seeds,  and  seed¬ 
lings. 

Last  autumn  I  said  I  had  some  of  my  flowers  of 
Tritoma  under  experiment  for  seeding,  but  I  only  ripened 
two  seeds  ;  but  that  was  owing  to  my  kind,  glaucescens, 
being  not  a  seeder,  which  I  did  not  know  then.  I  still 
think  the  plan  will  be  more  sure  than  chance  seeding, 
and  here  it  is  : — The  flowers  are  disposed  on  the  stalk,  or 
scape,  in  rows,  corkscrew  fashion,  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
and  the  flowering  parts  of  my  spikes  were  about  fifteen 
inches  long.  One-half  of  this  length  I  cut  off  when  the 
bottom  flowers  were  ready  to  open— that  is,  as  it  were, 

I  stopped  a  shoot  to  get  more  strength  in  the  lower  buds, 
the  lower  ones  being  the  strongest  and  the  first  to  open. 

I  then  picked  out  the  flower-buds,  as  I  may  call  them,  of 
every  other  row  all  round  the  stalk,  that  would  give  ad¬ 
ditional  strength  and  room  to  the  rest.  When  the  flowers 
were  ready,  I  dusted  them  with  their  own  pollen,  which  is 
easily  done,  as  both  the  male  and  female  parts  are  longer 
than  the  flower — that  is,  the  stamens  and  pistil  are  exserted, 
as  the  botanists  would  say  ;  but  all  the  kinds  of  Tritoma 
have  not  the  stamens  thus  exserted — they  stand  inside  the 
tube,  or  flower,  iu  some  kinds.  The  point,  or  pistil  part, 
in  uvaria  is  as  sharp  and  slender  as  the  point  of  a  cambric 
needle ;  it  hangs  down  perpendicularly,  and  there  is  a 
large  secretion  of  honey,  which  drops  or  trickles  down 
and  drowns  the  pollen.  Then  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
shake  the  stalk  sharply  every  morning,  when  a  shower  of 
honey  flies  about ;  and  after  that  to  blow  against  the 
pistils  to  clear  off  the  honey  from  them  ;  and  in  two  hours 
after  that,  they  are  sufficiently  dry  not  to  drown  the  pollen, 
and  so  on  for  weeks,  as  long  as  the  blooms  are  fresh. 
All  my  blooms  seemed  at  first  to  take,  and  the  seed-pods 
to  swell,  but  that  was  soon  over  and  they  shrivelled  away. 
The  short  of  it  is,  that  kind  is  all  but  quite  barren.  A 
whole  teacupful  of  their  honey  might  be  gathered  every 
morning  at  Kew,  if  their  flowers  were  charged  as  mine 
were  ;  but  mine  had  ten  times  more  water  at  the  roots 
than  theirs,  and  that  may  have  increased  the  secretion. 

It  will  be  a  grand  thing  if  the  different  kinds  w  ill  cross. 
Notwithstanding  their  being  so  much  alike,  the  effect  of 
high  cultivation  is  sure  to  tell  on  the  size  of  the  flowers 
in  the  long  run;  and  as  there  is  a  punii/a,  or  very  dwarf 
kind  among  them,  the  chances  are  that  we  shall  have 
them  of  all  heights,  from  a  foot  to  seven  feet  high.  But 
where  am  I  to  look  for  pumil a,  which  is  said  to  be  very 
scarce  P  I  must  have  it,  however,  if  it  should  come  from 
the  highlands  of  Cumberland  or  Northumberland  like 
the  true  Cyclamen  vernum,  which  came  to  me  from  those 
parts. 

k  I  shall  watch  the  progress  of  the  seedlings  with  great 
interest ;  but  unless  something  very  different  from  what  I 


modes  of  treatment.  If  I  ge%  them  all  under  my  thumb, 
as  I  hope  to  get  them  this  next  spring,  I  shall  spare  no 
pains  in  trying  their  powers  of  cross-breeding;  but  let  no 
one  refrain  from  experimenting  on  them  on  that  account. 
There  is  no  secret  about  crossing  flowers  now,  nor  any 
nicety  or  difficulty  about  performing  on  these  Tritomas  ; 
but  if  any  difficulty  present  itself  to  any  young  beginner 
in  our  family,  let  him  or  her  write  to  162,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  where  all  difficulties  and  pleasant  dreams  are 
welcome,  and  receive  true  explanations,  for  the  use  and 
guidance  of  all  comers.  D.  Beaton. 


ORCHAED-HOUSES. 

I  have  read  with  attention  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Errington 
in  your  last  number  on  orchard-house  culture ;  because,  owing 
to  his  age  and  experience,  all  that  he,  says  should  be  attended  to. 
In  the  case  he  mentions,  the  failure  must  be  entirely  owing  to  the 
imperfect  ventilation  ;  for  how  can  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  be 
admitted  by  ventilators  “  below  the  ground  level  ”  with  an  em¬ 
bankment  before  them  ? 

Your  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  benefited  by  a  description  of  a 
light,  cheap  structure,  in  which  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  of  all 
sorts  cannot  fail. 

I  have  recently  built  a  span-roofed  house  of  the  following 
dimensions,  differing  from  my  other  houses,  in  which  I  have  had 
the  most  complete  success,  in  being  a  little  higher. 

Length,  60  feet ;  height  at  sides,  5  feet ;  height  to  ridge,  9  feet ; 
width,  14  feet.  Tire  roof  rests  on  oak  posts  5  inches  by  3  inches, 
5  feet  apart  (the  usual  way  of  building  with  brick  foundations 
and  sills  may  be  employed).  It  stands  north-east  and  south-west, 
so  that  the  sun  shines  all  the  early  part  of  the  day  on  the  north¬ 
east,  side,  and  in  the  afternoon  on  the  south-west  side. 

The  rafters  are  20  inches  apart ;  it  is  glazed  with  16  oz.  glass, 
in  pieces  20  inches  by  20  inches,  and  has  a.  row  of  glass  15  inches 
wide  (in  pieces  20  inches  long  placed  end  to  end,  without  putty 
where  they  are  joined)  on  each  side  under  the  eave-boards. 
Lender  the  glass,  also,  on  each  side  is  a  ventilating  shutter  of  three- 
quarter-inch  board  one  foot  wide,  on  hinges,  opening  downwards. 
Below  this  are  boards  (three-quarter  inch)  to  the  ground.  The 
two  ends  are  glazed  down  to  the  lower  edges  of  the  glass  at  the 
sides.  The  rafters  are  3  inches  by  1^  inch,  and  are  tied  to¬ 
gether  at  the  apex  of  the 
roof  by  a  light,  flat,  iron 
tie  fixed  to  every  fourth 
rafter  (it  is  in  this  form 
with  six  screws).  Besides 
these  ties,  and  to  prevent 
the  posts  going  out,  three  oaken  spurs  are  fixed  to  three  of  the 
posts  on  each  side.  This  may  seem,  in  print,  a  homely  structure, 
for  there  are  no  sashes,  the  roof  is  fixed;  but  it  is  really  a  light 
and  most  cheerful-looking  house. 

Now  as  to  ventilation.  There  are  no  apertures  in  tire  roof,  for 
I  have  long  since  found  my  houses  perfectly  ventilated  without 
them.  The  shutters  are,  as  it  will  be  seen,  2  feet  9  inches  from 
the  ground.  In  sunny  weather  the  air  in  the  house,  from  the 
great  quantity  of  sunlight  admitted  by  the  large  pieces  of  glass, 
becomes  soon’  rarified  ;  and  then  the  comparatively  heavy  cool  air 
from  without  enters  nr  two  cont  inuous  currents.  I  his,  of  course, 
soon  becomes  warm  and  light,  and  ascends  to  the  apex  ol  the 
roof  rapidly  through  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  trees,  which 
are  placed  on,  or  planted  in,  each  border  ;  for  in  this  description 
of  house  the  path  is  two  or  three  feet  wide— which  may,  or  may 
not,  be  sunk  two  or  three  inches  according  to  choice— is  in  the 
centre,  and  the  borders  for  the  trees  are  on  each  side.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  no  egress  for  the  heated  air  should  be  in  the 
roof,  and  not  quite  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  I  deal  only  with  the 
result  of  much  experience,  and  find  that  by  simply  leaving  a  tri¬ 
angular  aperture  nine  inches  deep  close  under  the  apex  of  the 
roof  and  over  the  doorways  at  each  eud,  that  no  stagnant  air 
ever  exists  in  my  houses.  The  heated  air  rushes  out  at  each  end 
rapidly  enough  almost  to  turn  a  small  windmill,  when  the  sun 
shines  brightly  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  all  in  motion,  and  no 
scorching  takes  place.  This  low  side- ventilation  is  so  perfect  that 
70  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  the  only  ven- 


_  ,  ...  ,  in  two  largo  lionises 

anticipate  be  revealed  in  tfieir  progress,  there  will  be  little  |  tilators  are  in  shutters  1  foot  wide,  on  each  side,  about 


more  to  say  on  the  subject  till  all  the  species  and  varieties 
are  collected  together,  and  subjected  to  the  process  of 
cross-breeding  by  different  individuals  under  different 


each  side,  about  2  feet 
6  inches  from  the  ground.  One  of  these  houses  is  heated  by  hot 
water  all  the  summer  for  the  culture  of  young  I  iues  and  Figs, 
yet  no  scorching  ever  occurs.  I  last  season  had  one  of  my 
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14-feet-wide  houses  heated  with  hot  water,  filled  with  Peach  trees 
in  pots.  Forcing  was  commfflced  in  January,  and  the  Peaches 
ripened  in  J une  and  J uly.  They  were  remarkably  fine,  and  the 
trees  without  spot  or  blemish,  yet  the  only  ventilators  were  the 
shutters  1  foot  wide  on  each  side  of  the  house.  I  have,  therefore, 
ceased  to  think  roof-ventilation  necessary  in  houses  of  a  moderate 
size  appropriated  to  fruit  culture  either  heated  or  not. 

The  great  saving  effected  in  doing  away  with  roof-ventilation 
by  the  usual  sliding  sashes  will  be  apparent,  if  an  estimate  for 
building  an  orchard-house  14  feet  wide  is  procured  from  any  of 
the  regular  hothouse  builders.  I  have  seen  one  which  was  at  the 
rate  of  £4  10s.  per  lineal  foot,  making  a  house  100  feet  long  and 
14  feet  wide  cost  £450 ;  while  one  built  as  I  have  described  can 
be  well  finished  for  something  considerably  under  £100.  I  say 
this  advisedly,  for  I  have  built  one— with  my  own  skill  and 
labourers — of  the  above  dimensions,  for  £50. 

This  cheapness  of  construction  is  entirely  owing  to  the  simple 
way  in  which  ventilation  is  provided  for.  The  “  houses  for  the 
million,”  invented  by  Sir  J.  Paxton,  but  not  yet  brought  out,  are, 
as  described  to  me,  sharply  inclined  from  the  ground  (without 
side-walls),  like  the  cheap  vineries  described  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  last  year,  invented  and  recommended  by  Mr.  R.  Warner. 
They  are,  it  seems,  ventilated  in  the  roof,  and  will  thus  be  made 
more  expensive  than  the  house  I  have  above  described  5  besides 
this,  they  will  not  do  for  orchard-houses,  if  without  sides,  but 
should  be  called  vineries. 

I  do  not  think  the  rationale  of  the  culture  of  orchard-house 
trees  in  pots  has  yet  been  given,  or,  perhaps,  thought  of.  I  am, 
therefore,  tempted  to  break  into  the  subject ;  and  I  hope  to  show 
Mr.  Errington  that  this  description  of  culture,  although  at  first 
much  ridiculed  by  heavy-headed  gardeners,  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  garden  physiology, 

A  fruit  tree  four  or  five  years  old  planted  in — say  November, 
1859,  will,  in  November,  1860,  be  found  in  most  cases  full  of 
blossom-buds,  and  its  roots  a  mass  of  spongioles  or  feeders.  In 
November,  1861,  if  undisturbed,  it  will  have  fewer  blossom-buds, 
more  young  shoots,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  fibrous  roots  or 
spongioles  around  the  root-stem,  which  last  year  were  so  abundant, 
will  be  found  to  have  died.  The  rootlets,  or  small  roots,  will  be 
found  making  their  way  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  each  rootlet 
having  its  fringe  of  spongioles  taking  up  food  farther  from  home 
only  because  they  have  exhausted  the  mass  of  earth  round  the 
stem  of  the  newly-planted  tree.  And  so,  year  after  year,  it  sends 
out  from  the  extremities  of  its  roots  fresh  feeders.  If  the  tree  is 
delicate  in  its  habit,  like  many  of  our  osteemed  kinds  of  fruit 
trees,  the  feeders  soon  get  beyond  the  influence  of  the  sun,  take 
up  cold  watery  sap,  and  it  becomes  diseased  and  unfruitful. 

Let  me  now  give  another  side  of  this  true  picture,  promising 
that  all  I  write  is  from  experience,  gathered  from  “year  to  year,” 
and  however  dull,  still  necessary  to  illustrate  my  orchard-house 
culture. 

Let  us,  therefore,  again  plant  a  tree  four  or  five  years  old  in 
November,  1859 ;  and,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  undisturbed, 
take  it  up  with  all  its  fibres  in  November,  1860,  and  replant  it 
with  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  compost.  In  November,  1861, 
let  us  again  take  it  up.  As  far  as  my  experience  has  yet  gone,  a 
portion  of  the  spongioles  produced  in  1860  will  be  found  decayed, 
but  a  fresh  crop  induced  by  the  removal,  and  the  fresh  compost, 
will  have  sprung  forth  5  so  that  the  roots  of  the  tree  are  still  a 
mass  of  fibres  or  spongioles,  and  its  branches  with  short,  annual 
shoots  full  of  blossom-buds,  and  so  from  “year  to  year,”  if  the 
tree  be  removed  annually,  the  roots  will  always  be  young,  near 
home,  and  easily  fed. 

The  fruit  garden  may  be  thus  completely  under  control.  If 
small  fruit  trees  are  wanted,  remove  them  annually.  If  larger, 
but  still  very  fruitful  trees  are  required,  remove  them  biennially. 
If  large  trees  are  wished  for,  to  be  kept  within  bounds  by  the 
pruning-knife  only,  remove  not  at  all,  neither  root-prune,  but 
allow  your  trees  to  grow  vigorously  ;  and  if  in  a  highly  favourable 
soil  and  climate  they  will,  in  the  course  of  years,  bear  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  fruit. 

We  now  come  to  trees  in  pots.  I  have  just  examined  one  of 
my  trees  in  a  13-inch  pot,  in  which  it  has  been  without  shifting 
seven  years.  It  was  top  dressed  (as  it  has  been  annually)  in 
October,  1858,  by  taking  out  the  earth  about  half  way  down  the 
pot  from  the  surface,  and  replacing  it  with  fresh  compost,  ram¬ 
ming  it  down  with  great  firmness.  The  compost  just  removed 
seems  to  be  quite  exhausted,  for  every  part  of  it  is  permeated 
with  small  fibrous  roots,  the  greater  portion  of  which  seem  to  be 
dead  or  dying ;  so  I  now  take  it  out  with  its  mass  of  spongioles 


which  have  done  their  work,  and  replace  it  with  some  fresh 
compost,  leaving  a  circular  mass  of  rootlets  all  round  the  root- 
stem*  of  the  tree  untouched.  These  rootlets  (if  the  tree  is  top 
dressed  in  October)  will  immediately  commence  to  put  forth 
feeders  5  so  that  in  October,  1860,  the  compost  will  be  again 
found  to  be  thoroughly  exhausted.  It  will  thus,  I  trust,  be  seen 
that  the  spongioles  or  principal  feeders  near  the  root-stems  are 
but  temporary  in  trees  planted  in  the  open  ground ;  but  may  be 
made  annual,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  annual  removal  of  the 
tree. 

By  cultivating  the  tree  in  a  pot  you  force  them  to  be  annual ; 
and  the  tree  thus  being  supplied  annually  with  fresh  feeders  and 
fresh  food  becomes  healthy,  fruitful,  and  vigorous.  It  has  not  to 
ramble  for  its  food,  and,  therefore,  may  be  likened  in  its  comfort¬ 
able  state  to  a  plump  Devon  ox  ;  while  a  fruit  tree  uncared  for 
is  something  like  a  wild  buffalo  in  a  barren  country. 

The  vignerons  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe  seem  to 
have  for  a  long  time  known  that  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  Yine 
are  annual,  for  they  take  away  the  earth  from  their  Yine  stocks 
in  winter,  with  all  the  exhausted  spongioles  of  the  preceding 
season,  let  it  lie  in  a  ridge  between  the  rows  till  spring,  and  then 
replace  it  with  some  manure.  The  root-stem  promptly  puts 
forth  its  feeders,  and  the  Grapes  are  thus  brought  to  high  per¬ 
fection.  I  remember  perfectly  well  seeing  the  operation  of  taking 
away  the  soil  from  the  Yines,  and,  not  knowing  the  “  reason 
why,”  feeling  much  surprise  at  what  appeared  to  me  so  bar¬ 
barous  a  custom. 

To  return  to  orchard-house  trees.  There  is  nothing  in  gardening 
to  be  compared  to  their  culture  when  the  rationale  of  it  is  fully 
understood.  Not  only  is  there  an  annual  crop  of  feeding-roots  from 
above,  but  from  below  also.  I  have  before  me  a  stout  tree  seven 
years  old  taken  from  its  pot,  and  find  three  or  four  large  roots 
coiled  round  the  bottom  part  of  the  ball  of  earth  and  fibrous 
roots.  From  these  annually  are  put  forth  numerous  spongioles, 
which  make  their  way  through  the  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
If  left  undisturbed  some  of  these  become  roots  of  considerable  size, 
and  by  making  their  way  too  deeply  into  the  border  draw  up  too 
much  food,  giving  such  vigorous  growth  as  to  make  the  tree  un¬ 
fruitful.  I  now,  therefore,  have  the  trees  lifted  twice  in  J  une, 
and  twice  in  July,  the  first  and  the  last  week  in  each  month. 
This  prevents  the  roots  going  deeply  into  the  border,  and  in¬ 
duces  a  host  of  spongioles  to  push  forth,  spreading  themselves 
under  the  pot,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  border.  If  orchard- 
house  trees  are  planted  in  the  borders  instead  of  being  kept  in 
pots,  the  annual  removal  and  giving  fresh  compost  to  the  roots 
then  necessary,  are  what  will  be  at  once  apparent — equivalent 
to  the  annual  top  dressing  given  to  potted  trees. 

I  fear  this  article  will  be  thought  too  long  and  tedious  ;  but  I 
cannot  help  adding  that  with  orchard-houses,  either  lean-to  01* 
span-roofed,  properly  ventilated  at  the  sides,  ventilation  freely 
given,  and  regular  syringing,  no  failure  can  take  place.  All  kinds 
of  fruits  can  be  cultivated  in  them  ;  and  when  one  sees,  as  I  often 
have,  the  fine  crops  of  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  &c.,  grown  on 
well-fed  little  trees,  no  surprise  will  be  felt  at  the  enormous 
extent  this  kind  of  culture  has  now  arrived  at.  One  of  my  first 
orchard-house  trees,  a  Pitmasfon  Orange  Nectarine,  is  now 
twelve  years  old  ;  it  has  always  remained  in  the  same  13-inch 
pot  without  being  shifted,  and  is  sturdy,  healthy,  and  more  full 
of  blossom-buds  than  ever. 

Although  this  article  is,  I  fear,  too  long,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  give  a  short  summary  of  facts  gathered  from  my  experience. 

1.  That  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  can  be  cultivated  in  structures 
of  glass,  either  in  or  out  of  pots,  by  annually  feeding  then-  roots. 

2.  That  fixed  roofs,  either  lean-to  or  span-roofed,  for  orchard- 
houses  or  vineries,  are  far  cheaper  than  sliding  sashes.  That  the 
most  economical  distance  for  the  rafters  in  such  roofs  is  20 
inches  apart ;  the  glass  20  inches  by  20  inches.f  That  rafters 
for  lean-to  vineries  and  houses  for  Peach-trellises,  16  feet  wide, 
and  for  span-roofed  houses,  20  feet  wide,  may  be  4)  inches  by 
li  inch.  That  those  for  the  former,  12  feet  to  14  feet  wide, 
and  for  the  latter,  14  feet  to  T6  feet  wide,  may  be  3  inches  by 
1$  inch.  That  these  economical  houses  with  fixed  roofs  are 
quite  os  eligible  for  fruit  growing,  or  even  for  plant  growing,  as 
those  more  expensively  built. 

3.  That  ventilation  can  be  made  perfect  without  being  given  in 
the  roof  by  expensive  sliding  sashes  and  heavy  principal  rafters. 
That  the  only  method  of  complete  ventilation  is  from  below,  the 

*  Root-stem,  that  part  of  the  tree  whence  the  roots  proceed. 

+  There  is  no  breakage  from  frost  with  these  large  pieces  of  glass.  They 
are  so  elastic  as  to  give  way  when  the  water  freezes  in  the  laps. 
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openings  commencing  at  two  feet  from  the  ground.  That  the 
old  method  of  giving  air  by  letting  down  the  roof-sashes  to  allow 
the  hot  air  to  escape  without  letting  in  cool  air  from  below,  was 
inefficient.  That  the  sashes,  or  shutters,  if  on  hinges,  should 
open  downwards  so  as  to  offer  no  obstruction  to  the  descending 
heavy  current  of  cool  air.  If  they  are  made  to  open  upwards  so 
as  to  be  suspended  over  the  openings,  they  check  the  rapidity  of 
the  down  current.  To  keep  a  shower  of  rain  from  a  border,  you 
would  place  a  shutter  sloped  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  falling  on 
to  it :  in  like  manner  a  sloping  shutter  above  the  ventilating 
apertures  will  prevent  the  cool  outward  air  ivova  falling  into  the 
house. 

4.  That  these  light  inexpensive  houses  may  be  built  for  about  j 
one-third  or  one-fourth  the  rest  of  the  heavy-roofed  houses  j 
generally  built  by  the  regular  hothouse  builders ;  and  that  by 
using  iron  for  posts,  and  having  the  sides  and  ends  all  glazed, 
they  may  be  made  equally,  or  more,  neat  and  agreeable  to  be 
looked  at.  Thos.  Rivers. 

E.fe.  I  have  to-day  (December  21),  received  a  letter  from  an 
American  friend,  which,  bearing  as  it  does  on  annual  root-pruning, 
seems  of  much  interest.  He  was  last  year  deputed,  by  the 
United  States  Government,  to  travel  in  Europe  to  look  into  the 
details  of  Vino  culture.  The  following  extract  alludes  to  the 
subject : — “  I  have  your  letter  on  a  subject  which  interested  mo 
greatly  last  winter  while  in  Zante  and  Cephalonia,  where  I  found 
they  not  only  took  away  the  earth  from  the  Vines,  from  nine  to 
twelve  inches  in  depth,  but  also  cut  off  all  the  roots  within  six 
inches  oi  the  surface  close  to  the  stem.  These  stumps  of  roots  ! 
will,  of  course,  throw  out  plenty  of  feeders  into  the  earth,  which  j 
is  drawn  around  them  again  after  being  fertilised  by  exposure  to  j 
the  atmosphere,  and  by  the  usual  quantum  of  stable  manure 
spread  over  and  mixed  with  it.  Now,  if  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  Zante  Currant  is  in  accordance  with  sound 
physiological  principles,  I  can  save  at  least  500  dollars  an  acre  in 
the  formation  of  my  vineyard,  by  dispensing  with  the  deep  rich 
soil,  have  depth  only  for  drainage,  and  put  my  manure  annually 
near  the  surface,  to  feed  the  spongioles  formed  annually.”  It 
will,  therefore,  be  seen  from  this  extract,  that  what  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  here  a  new  doctrine  and  practice — viz.,  that  of  annually 
taking  away,  the  surface  roots  of  orchard-house  trees  in  pots,  and 
giving  them  fresh  food,  a  practice  the  result  of  pure  accident,  is 
very  ancient,  and  has,  probably,  been  followed  by  the  Greek 
vignerons  from  time  immemorial. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE  IN  POTS. 

Not  having  a  parlour  to  sit  in  quietly,  but  being  among  two 
or  three  lively  bairns  with  their  pranks,  and  what  not,  and  not 
knowing  whether  it  would  be  of  any  service  to  any  one  or  not, 

I  have,  until  now,  been  afraid  to  make  the  attempt  of  writing 
to  you;  bur.  I  will  leave  you  to  judge  whether  what  I  write  is 
worth  printing  or  not. 

In  March,  1856,  I  put  in  the  eyes  of  Vines  for  pot  culture  in 
the  usual  way.  I  took  great  care  of  them  that  summer,  and 
repeatedly  shifted  them  until  I  had  them  into  twelve-sized  pots, 
and  there  they  remained  all  the  summer ;  and  when  they  were 
well  ripened  in  the  wood,  I  packed  them  one  on  another  up  to  a 
wall  in  a  north  aspect,  and  lapped  the  pots  with  straw  to  keep  | 
the  frost  off  their  roots.  j 

In  January,  1858, 1  repotted  them  into  six-sized  pots,  without  ! 
disturbing  the  roots,  employing  a  compost  of  rich  soil,  manure, 
and  very  sharp  sand,  with  plenty  of  good  drainage. 

In  May  following  they  had  three,  four,  five,  and  six  bunches 
of  nice  Grapes  on  each  Vine.  They  ripened  their  wood  well, 
and  then  were  potted  again  on  the  24th  of  December,  1858 ; 
and  on  Easter  Monday  last  the  Grapes  [were  close  on  being 
ripe.  The  first  bunch  was  cut  on  that  day.  On  fifteen  Vines 
there  were  nearly  140  bunches. 

As  soon  as  they  were  all  cut  and  the  wood  properly  ripef  I 
took  the  lights  off  them  and  gave  them  eight  weeks’  rest. 

They  are  in  a  Dutch  pit  at  one  end,  where  Cucumbers  and  j 
scores  of  different  sorts  of  stove  plants  are  growing ;  and  in  ; 
August  last  I  started  them  for  a  second  crop  ;  and  now  I  have 
a  second  crop  of  very  nice  Grapes,  two,  three,  and  four  bunches 
on  a  Vine. 

The  pit  they  are  growing  in  is  somewhere  near  thirty-six  feet 
long  and  eight  feet  wide,  and  they  occupy  four  lights  at  one 
end;  and  in  the  rest  are Passiflora  quadrangularis,  Cucumbers, 
and  stove  plants,  and  I  allow  the  heat  to  work  from  60°  to  80°. 

Many  of  your  readers  will  be  ready  to  say,  What  will  he  do 


next  year  for  his  crops  ?  I  have  fresh  Vines  to  take  their  places 
this  Christmas,  when  I  cast  these  on  one  side.  They  are  easily 
raised  from  eyes  in  the  way  The  Cottage  Gardener  tells  and 
explains  very  often. — John  Cornwell,  Gardener,  West  Cliff, 
Preston. 


THE  PLANTING  SEASON  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

Autumn  I  consider  the  best  time  for  planting  fruit  trees, 
although  any  period  is  eligible  from  October  to  the  end  of  March. 
People  should  take  into  full  consideration  the  conditions  requisite 
to  ensure  success.  Before  proceeding  in  detail  I  will  just  rifn 
over  them.  The  very  first  thing  is  a  proper  soil;  the  next, 
scarcely  secondary,  a  due  regard  to  the  management  of  the  sub¬ 
soil,  and,  by  consequence,  a  proper  consideration  of  the  levels-— 
in  other  words,  the  relation  roots  bear  to  the  surface  of  the 
subsoil.  As  to  soils  I  have  little  special  to  recommend :  what  is 
termed  a  good  sound  loam  is  in  the  main  a  match  for  any  hardy 
fruit  we  possess.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  ill  effects  of  bad 
subsoils,  as  also  bad  soils ;  and  what  I  seek  on  this  occasion  is  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  fruit-tree  planter  to  the  “  breakers 
a-head.”  Some  people  will  advise  that  deep  holes — “God  save 
the  mark  ” —  must  be  dug  in  the  globe  itself,  I  suppose  as  pots  to 
hold  water.  But  before  people  dig  holes  they  should  well  con¬ 
sider  what  the  hole  is  for — it  should  have  a  meaning.  Suppose 
a  case  in  which  the  surface  soil  wras  about  a  foot ;  and  that,  say 
they,  is  too  little  to  establish  a  permanent  fruit  tree  in.  Well, 
below  it  the  subsoil  is  ill-natured,  coarse,  rugged,  ungenial — 
perhaps  wet,  and  what  the  practical  world  terms  sour.  Only 
fancy  a  hole  dug  in  such  a  spot,  and  the  roots  of  the  unhappy 
tree  imbedded  in  this  unfeeling  prison.  The  fact  is,  that  in  many 
such  cases  the  tree  is  in  an  earthen  or  clayey  pot,  with  no  hole  in 
the  bottom  or  sides.  Then,  forsooth,  good  folks  write  for  advice, 
saying  that  the  tree  had  excellent  soil  provided  and  much  cere¬ 
mony  made  over  it,  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  would  not  thrive. 

In  all  planting,  of  whatever  kind,  it  is  nonsense  to  descend 
into  a  retentive  subsoil ;  and  what  people  dare  not  perform  below 
a  certain  level  they  should  do  upwards,  for  there  is  plenty  of 
room  overhead ;  so  that,  if  there  are  only  nine  inches  of  true  soil 
before  we  get  into  a  retentive  pot  and  we  want  half  a  yard,  it  is 
evident  that  we  must  raise  the  ground  level  nine  inches.  In 
this  there  is  no  harm  whatever,  so  long  as  the  compost  is  sound  ; 
for  in  proportion  as  we  go  above  the  ground  level,  so  should  the 
soil  in  like  proportion  be  more  adhesive  and  a  largor  volume. 
With  regard  to  subsoils,  the  best  way  is  to  bid  them  defiance  as 
to  the  descent  of  the  roots  by  adopting  impervious  bottoms  at  the 
desired  level. 

About  platform-planting  abundant  advice  will  be  found  in 
back  numbers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener.  But  then  many 
soils  require  thorough  drainage  ;  for  even  platforms  and  higher 
levels  are  not  a  match  for  some  soils.  Wherever  water  is  known  to 
accumulate  occasionally,  there  drainage  is  the  first  step.  Every 
one  cannot  plant  with  the  extreme  care  of  the  regular  gardener, 
with  his  prime  loams  and  compost-heaps  ;  but  there  are  certain 
economic  shifts  which  may  be  adopted,—  many  of  them  a  match 
for  the  gardener’s  fancy  trees.  For  instance  :  in  many  a  fresh 
enclosed  plot  there  is  plenty  of  turf.  Now  this,  whether  it  is 
first-rate  loam  or  no,  tumbled  into  the  holes,  will  in  most  such  cases 
grow  fruit  trees  well.  Or  put  a  case  in  an  old  kitchen  garden 
where  there  are  old  stations  from  which  some  tree  has  been 
removed.  We  all  know  that  trees  do  not  like  the  exhausted  soil 
of  a  hard-worn  predecessor ;  but  how  easy  it  is  to  exchange  this 
for  soil  which  has  been  under  vegetable  culture. 

The  period  of  planting  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Some  prefer 
spring,  some  the  autumn.  I  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

A  judicious  choice  of  kinds  is,  of  course,  of  high  importance. 
Oiu1  catalogues  and  the  country  possess  such  a  multitude  of  varie¬ 
ties,  that  the  utmost  caution  is  requisite.  People  should  well  con- 
sidertheir  object  before  selection.  And  again  climate  must  receive 
full  consideration  ;  and  it  is  well  to  look  over  the  district  and  take 
notes  of  both  those  good  kinds  which  have  succeeded  and  those 
which  have  failed.  Common  orchard  fruits  intended  to  make 
trees  must  be  well  distinguished  from  those  intended  for  the 
kitchen  garden.  To  plant  a  huge  growing  kind  in  the  latter  is  to 
provide  for  certain  failure.  Huge  trees  in  the  garden  are  now 
entirely  repudiated  by  all  persons  of  sound  views  ;  and  to  reduce 
them  to  dwarfs  would  lead  to  such  a  snubbing  system  that  they 
would  produce  little  but  coarse  shoots. 

After  selecting  proper  kinds,  the  nex  consideration  is  planting 
them.  For  trees  on  a  dwarfing  system,  all  downward  roots 
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should  be  pruned  away,  and  all  wounded  roots  receive  a  fresh 
and  clean  cut.  The  roots  should  then  be  spread  equally  out,  and 
covered  with  a  little  richer  compost,  to  facilitate  a  quick  root 
action  the  first  season.  This  is  of  much  importance  as  gaining 
time.  It  will  be  generally  found,  that  if  youn^  trees  are  some¬ 
what  excited  the  first  year  or  two,  and  thus  forced  into  size  and 
then  received  a  more  moderate  handling  through  getting  into  a 
plainer  medium,  fruiting  habits  will  be  speedily  induced.  So  that 
when  the  volume  of  soil  is  a  plain  loam,  or  any  plain  soil,  and 
coaxing  material  of  a  more  forcing  character  is  placed  at  first 
in  contact  with  the  roots,  these  matters  will  be  accomplished. 

It  remains  now  to  offer  remarks  on  a  subsequent  process  con¬ 
nected  with  fruit-tree  planting— that  is,  middling.  There  has 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  about  the  propriety  of  this 
practice.  Those  reasoning  from  theory,  doubtful ;  but  practical 
men  in  general  attached  to  the  practice. 

The  shutting  out  of  the  returning  warmth  of  spring  has  been 
with  the  former  party  the  doubtful  point.  But  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  in  autumn-planting  it  is  well  to  enclose  and  protect 
the  remaining  warmth  of  summer;  and  in  the  return  of  spring, 
it  we  lose  by  the  slower  admission  of  returning  warmth,  we 
gain  in  avoiding  those  vicissitudes  of  dryness  which  so  often 
prejudice  newly-planted  tiers.  But  if  any  one  doubts  this 
argument,  how  easy  would  it  be  to  pay  a  man  a  shilling  to 
simply  fork  the  mulching  aside  during  the  month  of  April, 
running  into  May ;  restoring  it  by  the  same  fork  as  soon  as 
the  ground  got  warmed,  and  drought  apprehended.  I  speak 
now  of  fruit  trees  planted  according  to  the  suggestions  here 
offered.  If  people  will  make  holes  nearly  a  yard  deep  into 
ungenial  subsoils,  and  plant  their  trees  in  “  the’ good  old  way,” 
burying  their  roots  and  then  stamping  on  them  with  all  their 
might,  why  I  will  say  little  about  mulching.  But  ordinary 
orchard-standards  being  of  coarse  rude  habit,  will,  in  general, 
do  almost  at  any  time,  as  compared  with  a  fancy  espalier. 

Whilst  talking  about  orchard  trees,  let  me  not  forget  to  remind 
our  friends  of  staking  immediately  trees  liable  to  the  winds. 
Wind-waving  is  a  great  impeder  of  that  early  action  of  the  root- 
fibres  so  very  desirable.  R.  Errington. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  ORCHARD-HOUSES. 

"Will  some  of  your  readers  say  what  is  the  best  distance 
from  the  gloss  -to  train  Yine-canes  in  an  orchard-house  ? — 
[Nine  inches. — Ens.] 

I  have  read  Mr.  Erringlon’s  remarks  on  orchard-houses.  In 
the  first  place,  I  think  the  gentleman  was  wrong  in  purchasing 
plants  for  an  orchard-house  which  had  been  prepared  for 
forcing.  Then,  as  to  ventilation  at  the  apex  being  fatal,  I  do 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Errington’s  remarks,  having  corresponded 
with  Mr.  Rivers  on  that  subject,  who  says,  “  I  have  never  yet 
found  any  particular  necessity  for  ridge-ventilation  ;  but  at  the 
sides  and  ends  you  cannot  have  too  much.” 

Mr.  Rivers  says,  “  on  ventilation  Success  depends.”  I  think  it 
matters  not  how  careful  and  particular  you  are  in  preparing 
your  soils,  il  you  do  not*ventilate.  He  does  not  say  the  height 
ot  his  house,  and  at,  what  distance  his  trees  are  from  the  glass.  ! 

It  parties  will  occasionally  give  us  their  experience  with 
orchard-houses,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  appreciated,  and  produce 
much  useful  information.  Consult  Rivers's  6th  edition,  as  well  | 
as  a  thermometer,  and  oblige — Nottingham. 

[See  what  Mr.  Rivers  says  to-day  in  his  able  communication.  ' 
— Eds.] 

•  I 

ATMOSPHERIC  MOISTURE  IN  GLASS-HOUSES. 

Some  subscribers  have  wished  for  a  few  more  definite  directions 
on  this  subject  as  a  supplement  to  the  article  on  heating,  Ac.,  a 
small  greenhouse.  I  wish  the  matter  was  in  abler  hands  ;  but  I 
will  tiy  and  do  my  best,  and  leave  other  friends  to  supplement  j 
my  deficiencies. 

On  this  subject  we  are  apt  to  fall  into  one  of  two  errors _ the 

opposites  of  each  other,  and  either  have  the  atmosphere  of  our  1 
houses  too  dry  or  too  moist.  The  first  error  was  the  one  mainly 
committed  in  olden  times,  when  heat  was  more  thought  of  than 
securing  the  necessary  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture;  or 
when  running  pots  of  water  along  a  heated  flue,  and  thus  steaming 
the  house  with  vapour  at  a  high  temperature  was  thought  to  be 
quite  sufficient,  though  the  most  of  that  quickly  found  its  way 
out  of  the  house  through  every  lap,  opening,  and  cranny— part 
ot  it  only  being  condensed  against  the  glass  and  falling  in  the 


shape  of  drip,  if  it  too  did  not  escape  by  the  laps.  The  steam 
thus  raised  was  often  too  hot  to  be  genial,  and  often  injurious  to 
i  the  fiue  from  whence  it  came.  The  best  mode  is  by  moist  floors, 
\  stages,  and  evaporating-pans  on  the  source  of  heat,  to  present 
the  air  with  the  means  of  being  supplied  with  moist  vapour  in 
proportion  to  the  temperature. 

All  plants  when  young,  and  in  a  healthy,  active,  growing 
state,  like  the  atmospheric  moisture  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
temperature.  Thus  tropical  plants  require  more  than  those  from 
more  temperate  latif  udes  or  loftier  elevations.  Thus,  also,  plants 
;  of  a  succulent  nature  need  more  than  those  of  a  woody  nature — 
as  in  winter  and  spring  it  might  be  necessary  to  sprinkle  shelves 
for  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and  even  free-growing  Geraniums, 
when  it  might  be  necessary  to  dry  the  air  a  little  for  Heaths, 

|  Epaci’ises,  and  hard-wooded  plants.  An  exception  here  may  be 
made  for  true  succulents,  such  as  Cacti,  Aloes,  Haworthias, 
Mesembryanthemums,  Ac.,  which,  if  grown  in  summer  and  not 
;  kept  in  a  high  temperature  in  winter,  will  need  very  little  moisture 
I  in  the  soil  or  in  the  air,  as  they  have  laid  up  a  sufficient  stock  to 
last  until  the  bright  days  come  round.  If  even  they,  however, 
are  exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  then  the  atmosphere  must  be 
fairly  supplied  with  moisture,  in  order  that  their  stems  may 
j  absorb  as  well  as  perspire.  Thus  it  will  be  apparent,  after  making 
,  these  allowances,  that  less  atmospheric  moisture  will  be  necessary 
in  a  greenhouse  at  from  45°  to  50°  than  in  a  vinery  in  March 
ranging  from  65°  fo  75°. 

T  he  power  of  air  to  contain  moisture  in  the  shape  of  insensible 
j  vapour  just  increases  with  its  temperature.  That  power  is 
!  doubled  between  44°  and  66°,  trebled  at  80°,  and  quadrupled  at 
90°,  and  so  on.  Free  uncorfined  air,  at  a  temperature  of  50°, 
will  generally  contain  about  one-fiftieth  part  of  its  volume  of 
i  vapour;  and,  as  the  specific  gravity  of  vapour  to  air  is  as  10  to 
15,  the  vapour  will  constitute  one-seventy-filth  part  of  its  weight  . 
The  air  at  100°,  and  with  access  to  dampish  surfaces,  will  contain 
i  one-fourteenth  ot  its  volume  in  vapour,  and  one-twenty-one  part 
j  in  weight.  The  higher  the  temperature,  therefore — provided  the 
air  has  access  to  damp  surfaces — the  greater  will  be  the  quantity 
of  vapour  suspended  in  it,  and  the  lighter  will  a  column  of  air  be  ; 
because  moist  air  is  so  much  lighter  than  dry  air,  and  from  the 
i  diminished  pressure  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  will 
be  lower.  Thus  in  the  open  air  in  summer  the  debilitating 
effects  of  continued  dry  weather  are  so  far  counteracted  by  the 
amount  of  invisible  vapour  in  the  air  during  the  day,  and  the 
refreshings  of  heavy  dews  during  the  night ;  a  clear  sky  and  a 
sinking  of  from  5°  to  10°  in  the  shade  being  sufficient  to  enable 
the  fine  points  of  the  leaves  of  plants  to  condense  the  moisture  in 
the  air  near  them.  If  the  air  were  very  dry  and  heavy,  as  it 
often  is  in  our  spring  months,  then  a  greater  proportionate  fall 
of  the  thermometer  would  be  necessary  before  wliat  little  vapour 
that  was  in  it.  could  be  converted  into  pearly  dewdrops. 

W  lien  a  gardener,  therefore,  speaks  of  an  atmosphere  in  one  of 
his  houses  being  nearly  saturated  with  vapour,  he  means  that 
there  is  so  much  vapour  that  a  few  degrees  less  temperature,  say 
from  5°  to  I3,  would  enable  the  plants  to  condense  it  in  the  form 
of  dew  for  their  own  benefit.  When  a  philosopher  speaks  of  the 
air  being  so  little  or  so  much  above  the  dew-point,  he  means 
much  the  same  tiling — namely,  the  difference  in  the  degree  of 
beat  between  a  thermometer  with  dry  cotton  muslin  wrapped 
round  its  bulb,  and  another  thermometer  with  a  piece  of  similar 
muslin  wrapped  round  its  bulb,  but  kept  constantly  wet  by 
means  of  a  syphon  of  woollen  or  silk  thread  connected  w  ith  a 
bottle  of  water.  The  cold  produced  by  evaporation  will  form 
what  is  called  the  dew-point ;  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  thermometers  will  give  an  idea  of  how  much  or  how  little 
vapour  there  is  in  the  atmosphere.  In  a  close,  muggy  day  or 
night  in  summer  or  autumn  there  will  belittle  difference  between 
the  two  thermometers.  In  bright,  sunny,  dry,  frosty  days  in 
March,  the  difference  is  often  astonishing  even  in  the  open  air. 
Hence  early-growing  and  early- blooming  plants  suffer  so  much 
from  being  alternately  excited,  and  scorched,  and  nipped.  Thus, 
too,  plants  against  walls  are  more  liable  to  suffer  than  those  in 
the  open  ground:  the  sun  beating  against  the  wall  not  only 
excites  the  branches  before  the  roots,  but  the  dry  heated  air 
shrivels  up  and  parches  the  early  blossoms.  Hence  the  import¬ 
ance  of  shades  and  glass  in  front  of  such  walls,  where  heat  and 
dryness  can  be  moderated  by  air  and  moisture  during  the  day. 

To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  vapour  in  the  air  various  instru¬ 
ments  called  hygrometers  have  been  invented  ;  but  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  allude  to  them,  the  principle  in  all  is  the  same.  A 
body  is  chosen  that  expands  and  contracts  by  dryness  and 
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moisture — such  as  a  hair,  a  piece  of  catgut,  a  piece  of  cord,  a 
piece  of  whalebone,  or  a  piece  of  wood.  An  index  is  fixed  to 
show  the  slightest  variation.  The  reading  is  not  in  all  cases  the 
same  ;  but  I  believe  that  in  most  of  them  0  is  taken  as  the  extreme 
possible  dryness,  and  100  as  the  extreme  possible  moistness.  An 
attendant  on  hothouses  soon  knows  by  his  bodily  sensations  the 
amount  ot  vapour  in  any  one  house.  Before  that  a  couple  of 
thermometers  will  furnish,  a  good  index  ;  and  so  will  a  piece  of 
sea-weed  suspended  in  the  shade.  I  was  first  led  to  think  on  the 
subject  by  noticing  that  a  dry  bunch  of  Grapes  with  perfect 
blooms,  when  taken  out  of  a  dry  vinery  and  carried  into  another, 
just  swelling,  and  having  a  nice  moist  heat,  was  very  quickly 
covered  with  moisture.  Every  berry,  from  its  comparative  cold¬ 
ness,  condensed  the  vapour  near  it. 

But  why  should  we  bother  ourselves  with  our  plants  so  much 
in  houses  as  respects  atmospheric  moisture,  even  when  growing, 
and  we  wish  them  to  grow  vigorously,  when  they  need  no  such 
attention  in  their  natural  habitats  ;  and  if  they  did,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  it  to  them  ?  First,  because  the  aim  of  all 
culture,  and  especially  under  such  artificial  contrivances  as  glass 
houses,  is  not  merely  to  imitate  but  to  excel  Nature  :  this  is  the 
aim  of  the  gardener,  and  it  has  not  been  without  its  results. 
Secondly,  though  we  cannot  increase  or  decrease  to  any  amount 
the  quantity  of  vapour  in  the  general  atmosphere,  yet,  as  has 
already  been  seen,  the  amount  of  vapour  will  in  general  bo  so 
proportionate  to  the  temperature  as  not  to  need  our  aid  ;  whilst 
in  the  confined  air  of  our  houses,  not  only  is  the  amount  of 
vapour  more  under  our  control,  but  its  sufficiency  as  to  quantity 
depends  on  our  care.  If,  for  instance,  we  go  to  the  home  of  the 
Pine  Apple,  we  fiud  that  so  moist  is  the  high  temperature  there, 
that  the  sinking  a  few  degrees  at  night  is  sufficient  to  precipitate 
that  moisture  in  a  heavy  refreshing  dew.  How  should  we  succeed 
if  the  plants  were  kept  by  us  in  as  high  temperature  and  at  0,  or 
zero-point,  as  respects  vapour,  and  especially  when  growing  and 
swelling?  We  will  suppose  the  Vine,  when  fairly  at  home, 
luxuriating  in  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  85°  during  the  day, 
and  the  sky  clear  and  unclouded,  the  sky  continuing  clear  at 
night,  the  dew-point  would  be  reached  by  the  time  the  tempera¬ 
ture  had  fallen  from  5°  to  10°,  and  there  would  bo  a  plentiful 
deposition  of  dew.  Were  we  to  take  the  best  lessons  of  Nature 
as  a  guide,  that  would  be  something  like  our  practice.  But 
supposing  that  our  anxiety  was  only  to  heat — and  we  were  con¬ 
firmed  in  this  by  finding  that  the  less  moisture  we  permitted  or 
caused  the  less  heat  we  needed— to  realise  a  certain  rase  of  tempe¬ 
rature,  and  that  therefore  we  kept  stages,  and  shelves,  and  floors 
dry,  should  we  then  be  giving  the  plants  such  advantages  as  they 
obtained  in  their  native  homes  and  with  the  whole  general  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  absorb  from  ?  Need  we  wonder  that,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  should  find  on  examining  our  two  thermometers 
that  there  was  more  than  20°  between  them?  Need  we  be  j 
astonished  that,  if  instead  of  being  guided  by  Nature  in  the  case  j 
of  the  Vine,  we  kept  up  the  same  temperature  of  70°  to  75°  at  I 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  we  dried  our  air  to  zero-point  and  j 
scorched  the, tender  points  and  edges  of  our  leaves?  Had  we  i 
presented  vapour  during  the  day  in  proportion  to  the  heat  and 
sunlight,  and  allowed  the  heat  from  80°  or  more  at  noon  to  fall  ' 
to  60°  at  midnight,  the  Vines  would  have  been  in  as  favourable  a 
position  as  those  of  the  vale  of  Eschol  enjoyed. 

Houses  thus  will  require  moisture  to  be  raised  in  vapour  just  ! 
in  proportion  to  the  temperature  maintained  in  them;  and  that, 
again,  should  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  pro¬ 
portioning  the  highest  temperature  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
vapour  to  the  greatest  amount  of  sunshine.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
bedding  plants  and  greenhouse  plants  in  winter  and  early  spring, 
extra  heat  will  be  frequently  required  to  dry  up  extra  damp 
instead  ot  securing  more  vapour.  In  greenhouses  in  general,  in 
winter  and  early  spring,  the  moisture  supplied  from  pathways  and 
soil  in  pots  -will  be  sufficient.  But  in  severe  and  continued  frosts 
the  stages  would  require  to  be  sprinkled,  and  evaporating-vessels 
placed  over  the  heating  medium  to  counteract  the  cold,  dry  air 
without,  and  to  neutralise  its  influence  as  it  finds  an  entrance.  In 
all  cases  of  early  forcing  and  growing  tropical  plants  this  is  still 
more  necessary.  The  very  heating  the  house  dries  the  air,  if  J 
nothing  is  done  to  prevent  it.  If  metal  pipes  are  used,  little  can 
be  absorbed  by  them ;  if  Hues  are  used,  much  moisture  will  be  j 
absorbed. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  capacity  of  air  for  moisture 
is  in  proportion  to  its  temperature.  The  higher  the  tempera¬ 
ture  therefore,  not  only  will  the  air  be  more  moist,  if  moisture 
can  be  got,  but  it  will  be  more  buoyant  and  light;  and,  thc-re- 


I  fore,  rise  and  escape  at  every  opening,  to  be  replaced  by  cooler 
!  air,  and  air  much  drier  than  that  expelled.  The  glass  may 
be  considered  as  of  a  medium  temperature  between  the  outside 
aud  inside  temperatures;  and  the  greater  the  difference  the  better 
will  it  act  as  a  condenser  of  all  the  vapour  in  the  warm  air  that 
comes  next  it,  and  the  moisture  will  either  trickle  through  the  laps 
and  escape,  or  fall  in  the  house  in  drops.  It  has  been  computed 
that  each  square  foot  of  glass  will  thus  cool  la  cubic  foot  of  air 
as  many  degrees  per  minute  as  the  general  temperature  of  the 
inner  air  exceeds  that  of  the  outer  air.  Thus,  if  the  inside  air 
were  60°,  and  the  outside  air  24°,  there  would  be  a  cooling  of  36° 
every  minute.  Even  then  on  the  supposition  that  the  house  was 
pretty  clos.ely  glazed,  what  from  the  escape  of  heated  moist  air 
through  crannies  and  openings,  and  its  gradual  drying  from  con¬ 
densation  against  the  glass,  were  there  no  openings  for  fresh 
air,  the  atmosphere  would  in  time  become  too  kiln-dried  to  leave 
any  moisture  for  the  leaves  to  absorb.  When  we  consider  that 
even  in  dry  and  frosty  weather  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  air 
a  little  by  small  openings,  and  consider  how  cold  and  dry  the 
outside  air  is,  then  it  will  be  more  evident  that  the  air  in  the 
house  should  be  well  saturated  with  vapour,  that  the  cold,  dry 
air  passing  through  it  at  the  top  of  the  house  may  be  moistened 
before  it  reaches  the  plants. 

So  much  for  the  use  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  the  case  of 
plants  growing  vigorously,  or  fruits  swelling  freely.  The  error 
in  using  it  has  arisen  from  continuing  it  too  long,  by  which  wood 
has  been  rendered  soft  and  spongy  instead  of  hard  and  firm ;  and 
fruits  have  been  more  distinguished  for  being  watery  than  sugary 
and  well  flavoured.  Growth  requires  moisture;  maturation  and 
flavour  need  comparative  dryness.  Besides,  in  the  warm  months 
of  summer  and  autumn,  as  we  need  but  little  artificial  heat,  so  we 
need  little  artificial  vapour,  unless  in  the  case  of  young  growing 
plants. 

Another  error  is  using  means  for  promoting  vapour  in  unison 
with  a  similar  temperature  in  cloudy  weather  aud  in  fine,  by  night 
and  by  day.  It  is  most  wanted  in  bright  weather,  that  is  cold 
and  frosty.  It  is  less  necessary  in  dull,  warm  days,  because  the 
difference  between  the  external  and  internal  temperatures  Mould 
be  less  ;  but  a  little  would  be  advisable  so  as  to  permit  air¬ 
giving.  At  night  the  temperature  should  always  be  allowed 
naturally  to  drop ;  and  that,  of  course,  will  render  the  same 
amount  of  vapour  unnecessary,  unless  the  nights  are  very  cold. 
When  night  and  day,  in  sunshine  and  in  cloud,  plants  are  always 
in  a  high,  moist  temperature,  they  insensibly  lose  the  power  of 
perspiring  freely,  and  become  unhealthy.  I  often  imagine  that 
warts,  puckers,  and  mildews  on  leaves  are  greatly  owing  to  de¬ 
fective  perspiration  thus  produced ;  want  of  due  ventilation  and 
the  lessened  vital  energies  occasioned  by  keeping  the  plants  always 
in  a  high  temperature.  Our  good  old  gardeners  were  particular 
in  keeping  up  their  night  temperature,  but  they  counteracted  the 
natural  effects  by  keeping  a  comparatively  low  temperature  during 
the  day,  be  it  cloudy  or  sunshine.  We  believe  it  to  be  most 
economical  and  best  every  way  to  present  the  stimulus  of  heat  to 
our  plants  in  connection  with  light  and  sunshine  and  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  according  to  their  circumstances;  but,  then, 
we  should  like  to  treat  them  as  any  other  organised  existence,  and 
give  them  rest  at  night,  by  lowering  the  temperature  then  just  so 
much  as  to  give  no  check,  because  extra  beat  then  will  merely 
expand  and  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  assimilating.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  Cucumber-house  heated  by  hot  water,  the  sun 
shines  clearly  in  January  ;  we  let  the  heat  rise  to  75°  and  80°, 
but  secure  moisture  by  evaporation ;  give  a  little  air— a  very 
little  more — if  the  house  rise  5°  more,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun 
declined  in  power  we  would  reduce  and  remove  the  air,  shutting 
up  what  sun  heat  we  could,  more  especially  if  not  higher  than 
the  above;  and  by  sprinkling  walls,  &c.,  we  could  give  that  heated 
air  as  much  vapour  as  it  needed.  We  should  be  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  if  that  house  fell  to  60°  at  night,  or  were  even  a  few  degrees 
lower  before  morning.  The  throwing  more  water  about  the  pipes, 
&e.,  during  the  evening  would  most  likely  do  more  harm  than 
good  ;  it  would  most  likely  force  the  leaves  to  absorb  instead  of 
letting  them  alone  to  perspire.  If  such  a  house  could  have  the 
glass  covered,  and  so  far  prevent  radiation  of  heat  at  night,  then 
we  would  be  more  particular  in  not  using  means  for  creating 
much  vapour  at  night,  as  there  would  be  little  lost  by  condensa¬ 
tion,  owing  to  the  outside  of  the  glass  being  kept  warm.  If 
amateurs,  who  generally  can  manage  such  matters  better  than 
gardeners,  can  get.  not  only  their  pits  and  frames,  but  their  small 
houses  covered  at  night  by  a  nonconductor  of  heat,  then  they 
will  not  only  secure  a  great  economy  in  fuel,  but  will  probably 
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beat  the  regular  gardeners,  because  they  will  have  less  occasion 
to  trouble  themselves  about  this  atmospheric-moisture  question 
so  far  as  the  nights  are  concerned.  They  would  make  a  step 
farther  in  advance,  by  using  double  roofs  of  clear  glass  for  plants 
requiring  high,  moist  temperature.  The  air  contained  between 
the  glass  roofs  would  lessen  the  radiation  of  heat,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  prevent  the  escape  of  vapour  by  condensation. 

R.  Fish. 


WELLINGTONIA  GIGANTEA,  AZALEA  INDICA, 
AND  OSAGE  ORANGE. 

There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Wellingtonia  gigantea  at  Fairlawn, 
the  seat  of —  Ridgway,  Esq.  It  was  planted  in  May,  1856,  the 
tree  being  then  ten  inches  high  ;  and  in  October  last  was  nine 
feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  so  densely  foliaged  that  no  part 
of  the  stem  was  visible  for  more  than  five  feet  high,  the  plant 
forming  a  perfect  cone.  The  bole  of  the  tree  also  assumes  that 
sturdy  character  at  the  bottom  which  is  so  common  with  small 
plants ;  the  circumference  at  tho  collar  being  twenty-two  inches. 
The  situation  it  is  placed  in  is  quite  exposed,  being  in  the  park 
with  a  railing  round  it. 

In  the  shrubbery  near  to  it  were  several  fine  specimens  of 
shrubs  and  Conifers  in  excellent  health  ;  not  the  least  remarkable 
being  some  fine  plants  of  Azalea  Indicat  densely  clothed  with 
foliage  of  the  deepest  green,  and  giving  promise  of  abundance  of 
flowers  Mr.  Ross,  the  gardener,  told  me  that  when  any  plant 
they  had  in  the  plant-houses  became  sickly  or  unsightly  in  any 
way  it  was  turned  out,  and  invariably  recevered  itself  and  looked 
well.  That  much  of  this  success  i3  due  to  the  soil  and  situation 
there  cannot  be  a  question.  The  natural  soil  seemed  to  be  a 
light-coloured  hazel  mould  with  a  gravelly  bottom ;  but  some 
excellent  peat  had  been  added  to  plant  the  more  valuable  plants 
in,  and  everything  capable  of  enduring  the  winter  had  been  tried. 
The  situation  is  somewhat  elevated ;  but  there  is  higher  ground 
to  the  north  and  west  of  it. 

Mr.  Ross  says  that  in  a  general  way  they  have  less  frost  than 
is  felt  in  other  places  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  latter  opinion  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  to  the 
many  liard-wooded  plants  of  generally  esteemed  tender  habits 
living  through  the  winter  without  any  protection — not  the  least 
remarkable  among  them  being  fine  hedges  of  the  Osage  Orange, 
which,  though  only  planted  three  years,  looked  formidable  and 
good,  and  presented  an  interesting  appearance.  Fairlawn  is  a 
few  miles  from  Sevenoaks,  the  surrounding  country  being  famous 
for  hardy  fruits. — J.  Robson. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  GARDENING. 

(  Continued  from  page  112.) 

Although  the  sap  increases  in  specific  gravity,  and  consequently 
obtains  an  accession  of  solid  matter  during  its  progress  up  the 
stem,  yet  the  matter  thus  obtained  is  not  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance,  nor  absolutely  controlling  the  subsequent  changes  to 
be  effected ;  for  in  such  case  the  Green  Gage  would  be  altered 
by  its  Plum  stock,  and  the  Nonpareil  by  its  Crab  stem.  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  old  gardener’s  maxim — “  The  graft 
overruletli  the  stock  quite,”  is  consonant  with  truth,  though  it 
is  to  be  taken  with  some  reservation.  The  graft  prevails  and 
retains  its  qualities,  yet  the  stock  has  the  power  of  influencing 
its  productiveness  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Thus,  a 
tree  having  an  expansive  foliage  and  robust  growth,  indicative  of 
large  sap  vessels  and  vigorous  circulation,  should  never  be  grafted 
upon  a  stock  oppositely  characterised,  for  the  supply  of  sap  will 
not  be  sufficient :  illustrations  are  afforded  by  the  Codlin  never 
succeeding  so  well  on  a  Crab,  nor  a  Bigarreau  on  a  wild  Cherry, 
as  they  do  on  freer-growing  stocks.  Indeed,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  every  tree  and  shrub  succeeds  best,  is  most  productive, 
and  most  free  from  disease,  if  it  be  supplied  with  sajs  from  roots 
and  through  a  stem  of  its  own  peculiar  kind.  This  is  evident 
to  common  sense  ;  nor  woidd  any  scion  be  grafted  upon  a  stock 
of  another  species  or  variety,  if  it  were  not  that  such  stocks  are 
most  easily  obtainable,  or  for  producing  some  alteration  in  the 
habit  of  the  plant,  or  to  fit  it  for  some  particular  soil. 

For  example :  our  choicest  Cherries  are  grafted  or  budded  upon 
the  wild  Cherry  only  because  of  its  being  easily  obtained  j  and 
every  one  must  have  noticed  the  frequently  occurring  conse¬ 
quence,  an  enlargement,  appearing  like  a  wen,  encircling”  the  tree 


just  above  where  the  graft  and  the  stock  joined — the  growth  of 
the  former  having  far  outstripped  that  of  the  latter. 

The  results  from  grafting  upon  stocks  differing  from  the  scions 
in  their  ratio  of  growth  have  thus  been  illustrated  by  M.  Turpin  : 


Flo.  l. 


Fig.  1.  a  Stem  of  a  Black-heart  Cherry,  of  soft  texture  and  free  growth. 

b  The  stock,  being-  of  the  Bird  Cherry,  hard-wooded,  and  slow  in  growth. 

c  The  scar  at  the  point  of  junction,  the  swelling  occasioned  by  the  sap 
being  cheeked  there  in  its  descent. 

If  a  tree  could  be  nourished  from  its  own  roots — from  organs 
assigned  by  its  Creator  as  those  best  suited  to  supply  the  most 
appropriate  quantity  and  quality  of  sap,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  would  be  productive  of  benefit  in  a  soil  and  climate  natural  to 
it ;  and  this  desideratum  seems  tobesecuredbytheplan  suggested 
by  M.  Aibrct.  In  the  instances  of  Apples  and  Pears — and  we  see 
no  reason  forbidding  its  adoption  to  any  other  grafted  tree — he 
recommends  the  grafts  always  to  be  inserted  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  or  they  might  be  even  rather  below  the  surface, 
by  scooping  out  the  earth  around  the  stems  of  the  stocks.  When 
planted  out,  the  lowest  extremity  of  the  graft  should  be  about 
four  inches  below  the  surface.  After  two  or  three  years,  at  the 
close  of  June,  the  soil  should  be  removed,  and  just  above  the 
junction  of  the  graft  and  stock,  with  a  gouge,  one-fourth  of  the 
bark  removed  by  four  cuts  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem ;  the 
cuts  being  deep  enough  to  remove  the  inner  bark,  and  the 
wounds  covered  immediately  with  rich  soil,  formed  of  one  part 
putrescent  cowdung  and  two  parts  maiden  loam.  If  kept  con¬ 
stantly  moist  with  water,  and  occasionally  with  liquid  manure, 
roots  will  usually  be  speedily  emitted,  especially  if  the  place 
where  a  bud  once  was  formed  be  thus  kept  moist  beneath  the 
soil. 

But  the  stock  has  some  other  influence  over  the  sap,  besides 
limiting  the  quantity  of  sap  supplied  to  the  scion — an  influence  not 
only  arising  from  the  size  of  its  vessels,  but  from  its  susceptibility 
to  heat.  It  has  a  further  influence  over  the  scion  by  the  sap 
becoming  more  rich,  indicated  by  its  acquiring  a  greater  specific 
gravity  in  some  stocks  than  in  others,  during  its  upward  pro¬ 
gress.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  sap  of  a  Black  Cluster  Tine 
stock  on  which  a  Black  Hamburgh  had  been  grafted  was,  when 
obtained  six  inches  from  the  ground,  T003,  and  at  five  feet  from 
the  ground  T006  ;  but  the  same  Black  Hamburgh,  growing  upon 
its  own  roots,  had  specific  gravities  at  corresponding  heights  of 
1*001  and  1*009.  This  increase  is  of  great  importance  to  a  tree’s 
growth  when  the  quantity  of  sap  passing  annually  through  its 
vessels  is  considered.  The  exact  amount  of  this  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  discover,  but  its  extent  may  be  appi'eciated  by  the 
quantity  of  moisture  their  roots  are  known  to  imbibe,  and  by 
the  facts  that  a  small  Vine-branch  has  poured  out  16  ozs.  of  sap 
in  twenty-four  hours ;  a  Birch  tree  a  quantity  equal  to  its  own 
weight  during  the  bleeding  season  ;  and  a  moderate-sized  Maple 
about  200  pints  during  the  same  period. 

The  habit  of  the  stock  also  is  of  much  more  importance  than 
is  usually  considered.  If  it  grows  more  rapidly,  or  has  larger 
sap-vessels  than  the  scion  or  bud,  an  enlargement  occurs  below 
these  j  but  if  they  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  stock,  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  takes  place  just  above  the  point  of  union.  In  either  case 
the  tree  is  usually  rendered  temporarily  more  prolific ;  but  in  the 
case  where  the  stock  grows  most  slowly  the  productiveness  is 
often  of  very  short  duration,  the  supply  of  sap  annually  becom¬ 
ing  less  and  less  sufficient  to  sustain  the  enlarged  production  of 
blossom  and  leaves.  This  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  freer- 
growing  Cherries  when  inserted  upon  the  wild  species  ;  and  still 
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more  frequently  to  the  Peach  and  Apricot  upon  stocks  of  the 
slower-growing  Plums.  It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  to 
employ  stocks  the  growth  of  which  is  as  nearly  similar  as  may 
be  to  that  of  the  parent  of  the  buds  or  scion. 


Fig,  2. 


Fig.  2.  d  Stem  of  a  Paper  Birch  {Betula  papyracea),  smooth-barked. 

e  The  stock  of  the  White  Birch  ( Betula  alia),  rough-barked,  showing 
that  although  the  barks  unite  perfectly,  yet 'that  they  do  advance  beyond 
the  scar  over  the  place  of  union. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  3.  a  The  Pavia  lutea,  never  exceeding  the  stature  of  a  shrub. 

b  The  stock  of  the  common  Horse-Chestnut  on  which  the  scion  w  as  cleft- 
grafted.  It  is  observable  in  this  instance  that  the  stem  of  the  Pavia  at  the 
point  of  junction  (e)  is  expanded  by  the  stock  to  which  it  is  attached. 
Here,  again,  the  barks  remain  perfectly  distinct. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  4.  d  The  White  Lime  tree  {Til in  alba). 

e  The  stock  of  the  common  Lime  or  Linden  tree  ( Till  a  Furopoaa).  Here, 
each  retains,  with  but  a  slight  enlargement,  its  own  rate  of  growth. 

Tire  earlier  vegetation  of  tlie  stock  than  of  the  bud  or  graft  is 
also  important ;  for  if  these  are  earliest  in  development  they  are 
apt  to  be  exhausted  and  die  before  the  flow  of  sap  has  enabled 
granulation  and  union  between  the  faces  of  the  wounds  at  the 
junction  to  occur.  Mr.  Knight’s  observations  upon  this  point 
are  the  results  of  experience,  and  are  so  consonant  with  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  science  that  we  will  quote  them  in  his  own  words  with¬ 
out  comment : — 

“  The  practice  of  grafting  the  Pear  tree  on  the  Quince  stock, 
and  the  Peach  and  Apricot  on  the  Plum,  where  extensive  growth 
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and  durability  are  wanted,  is  wrong ;  but  it  is  eligible  wherever 
it  is  wished  to  diminish  the  vigour  and  growth  of  the  tree,  and 
where  its  durability  is  not  thought  important.  The  last  remark 
applies  chiefly  to  the  Moorpark  Apricot — the  Abricot-peche,  or 
Abricot  de  Nancy  of  the  French. 

“  When  great  difficulty  occurs  in  making  a  tree,  whether  fructi¬ 
ferous  or  ornamental,  of  any  species  or  variety,  produce  blossoms, 
or  in  making  its  blossoms  set  when  produced,  success,  probably, 
will  be  obtained  by  budding  or  grafting  upon  a  stock  nearly 
enough  allied  to  the  graft  to  preserve  it  alive  for  a  few  years,  but 
not  permanently.  The  Pear  tree  affords  a  stock  of  this  kind  to 
the  Apple,  and  I  have  obtained  a  heavy  crop  of  Apples  from  a 
graft  inserted  in  a  tall  Pear  stock  only  twenty  months  previously, 
when  every  blossom  of  the  same  variety  of  fruit  in  the  orchard 
was  destroyed  by  frost.  The  fruit  thus  obtained  was  perfect 
externally,  and  possessed  all  its  ordinary  qualities  ;  but  the  cores 
were  black,  and  without  a  single  seed  ;  and  every  blossom,  cer¬ 
tainly,  would  have  fallen  abortively  if  it  had  been  growing  upon 
its  native  stock.  The  graft  perished  the  winter  following. 

“  My  own  experience  induces  me  to  think  very  highly  of  the 
excellence  of  the  Apricot  stock  for  the  Peach  or  Nectarine;  but 
whenever  that  or  the  Plum  stock  is  employed,  I  am  confident  the 
bud  cannot  be  inserted  too  near  the  ground  if  vigorous  and 
durable  trees  are  required. 

“  The  form  and  habit  which  a  Peach  tree  of  any  given  variety 
is  disposed  to  assume  are  very  much  influenced  by  the  kind  of 
stock  on  which  it  is  budded.  If  upon  a  Plum  or  Apricot  stock 
its  stem  will  increase  in  size  considerably  as  its  base  approaches 
the  stock,  and  it  will  be  much  disposed  to  emit  many  lateral 
shoots,  as  always  occurs  in  trees  whose  stems  taper  considerably 
upwards.  Consequently,  such  a  tree  will  be  more  disposed  to 
spread  itself  horizontally  than  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
even  when  a  single  stem  is  suffered  to  stand  perpendicularly. 
On  the  contrary,  where  a  Peach  is  budded  upon  a  stock  of  some 
cultivated  variety  of  its  own  species,  the  stock  and  the  budded 
stem  remain  very  nearly  of  the  same  size  at  the  point  of  junction, 
as  well  as  above  and  below.  No  obstacle  is  presented  to  the 
ascent  or  descent  of  the  sap,  which  appears  to  arise  more  abun¬ 
dantly  to  the  summit  of  the  tree.  It  appears,  also,  to  flow 
more  freely  into  the  slender  branches  which  have  been  the 
bearing  wood  of  preceding  years ;  and  these  extend,  conse¬ 
quently,  very  widely  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  stock  and 
large  branches. 

“  When  a  stock  of  the  same  species,  with  the  graft  or  bud,  but 
of  a  variety  far  less  changed  by  cultivation,  is  employed,  its  effects 
are  very  nearly  allied  to  those  produced  by  a  stock  of  another 
species  or  genus.  The  graft  generally  overgrows  its  stock ;  but 
the  form  and  durability  of  the  tree  generally  are  less  affected 
than  by  a  stock  of  a  different  species  or  genus.  Many  gardeners 
entertain  an  opinion  that  the  stock  communicates  a  portion  of  its 
own  power  to  bear  cold  without  injury  to  the  species  or  variety 
of  fruit  which  is  grafted  upon  it :  but  I  have  ample  reason  to 
believe  that  this  opinion  is  wholly  erroneous  ;  and  this  kind  of 
hardiness  in  the  root  alone  never  can  be  a  quality  of  any  value  in 
a  stock  ;  for  the  branches  of  every  species  of  tree  are  much  more 
easily  destroyed  by  frost  than  its  roots. 

“  Many  believe,  also,  that  a  Peach  tree  when  grafted  upon  its 
native  stock  very  soon  perishes ;  but  my  experience  does  not 
further  support  this  conclusion  than  that  it  proves  seedling  Peach 
trees,  when  growing  in  a  very  rich  soil,  to  be  greatly  injured  and 
often  killed  by  the  excessive  use  of  the  pruning-knife  upon  their 
branches  when  these  are  confined  to  too  narrow  limits.  I  think  the 
stock  in  this  instance  can  only  act  injuriously  by  supplying  more 
nutriment  than  can  be  expended :  for  the  root  which  Nature 
gives  to  each  seedling  plant  must  be  well,  if  not  best,  calculated 
for  its  support ;  and  the  chief  general  conclusions  which  my 
experience  has  enabled  me  to  draw  safely  are  that  a  stock  of  a 
species  or  genus,  different  from  that  of  the  fruit  to  be  grafted 
upon  it,  can  be  used  rarely  with  advantage,  unless  where  the 
object  of  the  planter  is  to  restrain  and  debilitate ;  and  that  where 
stocks  of  the  same  species  with  the  bud  or  graft  are  used  it  will 
be  found  advantageous  generally  to  select  such  as  approximate  in 
their  habits  and  state  of  change,  or  improvement,  from  cultiva¬ 
tion  those  of  the  variety  of  fruit  which  they  are  intended  to 
support.” — ( Trans .  Sort.  Soc.  of  London  for  1816.) 

The  only  situation  in  which  we  can  believe  that  the  stock  of 
another  species  can  be  advantageously  employed  is  where  the  soil 
happens  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  species  from  which  the  bud  or 
scion  is  taken.  This  is  justified  by  om*  observing  that  in  a  garden 
so  low-lying  as  to  be  very  subject  to  an  overflow  of  water,  the 
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only  Pear  trees  which  were  at  all  productive  were  those  grafted 
upon  Quince  stocks ;  and  the  Quince  is  well  known  to  endure 
water  much  better  than  either  the  Apple  or  Pear. — J. 

(Zb  be  continued .) 


FEU  ITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  YAEIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
{Continued  from  page  181.) 


PEARS. 

Sjsckxe  {New  York  Red- cheek ;  Shakespear ;  Sicker). 
— Fruit  small,  obovate.  Skin  yellowish-brown  on  the 
shaded  side,  and  reddish-brown  next  the  sun.  Eye  small 
aud  open,  not  depressed.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  in¬ 
serted  in  a  narrow  depression.  Flesh  buttery,  melting, 
and  very  juicy,  very  sweet  and  rich,  with  a  powerful 
aroma. 

A  most  delicious  pear.  Ripe  in  October.  The  tree  is 
an  abundant  bearer,  and  very  hardy  ;  but  doe3  not  suc¬ 
ceed  well  on  the  quince. 

Seigneur.  Sec  Fond  ante  d’Automne. 

Seigneur.  See  White  Doyenne. 

Seigneur  d’Esperen.  See  Fondante  d’Automne. 

Seigneur  d’Hiver.  See  Faster  Beurre. 

Sept  en  Gueule.  See  Petit  Muscat. 

Serrurieur  d’Automne.  See  Urbaniste. 

Seutin. — Fruit  medium  sized,  oval.  Skin  yellowish, 
covered  with  flakes  and  dots  of  russet.  Eye  prominent 
and  open.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Flesh  half¬ 
melting,  coarse-grained,  pretty  juicy  and  sweet.  Ripe  in 
December  and  January. 

Shakespear.  See  Seckle. 

Shobden  Court. — Fruit  below  medium  size,  oblate, 
even  in  its  outline.  Skin  deep,  rich  yellow,  with  a  blush 
of  red  next  the  sun,  and  covered  with  rough  russety  dots. 
Eye  very  small,  almost  wanting,  set  in  a  small,  round, 
rather  deep  basin.  Stalk  very  long  and  slender,  inserted 
in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  white,  coarse-grained,  juicy, 
briskly  acid  and  sweet,  but  not  highly  flavoured.  Ripe 
in  January  and  February. 

Short’s  St.  Germain.  See  Summer  St.  Germain. 

Sicker.  See  Seckle. 

Sieulle  {Bergamotte  Sieulle ;  Beurre  Sieulle ;  Doyenne 
Sieulle). — Fruit  medium  sized,  roundish-turbinate.  Skin 
smooth,  pale  yellow,  thickly  covered  with  russet  dots, 
and  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  red  next  the  sun.  Eye 
open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
small  cavity.  Flesh  coarse-grained,  buttery,  and  very 
juicy,  rich,  sugary,  vinous,  and  aromatic.  Ripe  in  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November. 

Simon  Bouvier. — Fruit  below  medium  size,  obtuse- 
pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  bright  green,  becoming  yellowish 
as  it  ripens,  and  dotted  and  mottled  with  brown  russet. 
Eye  small,  placed  in  a  slight  depression.  Stalk  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  slightly  curved,  and  inserted 
without  depression.  Flesh  white,  tender,  and  melting, 
rich,  sugary,  and  finely  perfumed.  Ripe  in  September. 

Small  Winter  Beurre.  See  Bezi  de  Caissoy. 

Snow.  See  I Vhite  Doyenni. 

Souveraine.  See  Passe  Colmar. 

Soldat  Espehen. — Fruit  large,  obovate.  Skin  pale 
lemon-yellow,  marked  here  and  there  with  tracings  of 
russet,  and  considerably  covered  with  minute  dots.  Eye 
large,  slightly  closed,  and  placed  in  a  shallow  depression. 
fTalk  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh 
yellowish-white,  buttery,  melting,  and  very  juicy,  rich 
and  sugary,  having  somewhat  of  the  flavour  of  the  Autumn 
Bergamot. 

A  very  excellent  pear.  Ripe  in  November. 


SpANisn  Bon  Chretien  {Gratioli  d’ Automne;  Saffran 
d’Automne;  Spanish  Warden).  —  Fruit  large,  pyriform. 
Skin  greenish-yellow,  covered  with  cinnamon-coloured 
russet,  and  with  a  deep  lively  red  colour  next  the  sun. 
Eye  open,  set  in  a  depression.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  slender,  inserted  without  depression.  Flesh  white, 
fine-grained  and  crisp,  with  a  brisk  flavour,  and  fine 
musky  aroma. 

A  fine  stewing  pear,  in  use  from  November  till  March. 

Spanish  Warden.  See  Spanish  Bon  Chretien. 

De  Spoelberg. — Fruit  about  medium  size,  somewhat 
turbinate  and  uneven  in  its  outline,  being  considerably 
ribbed  and  undulating.  Skin  smooth,  pale  straw  coloured, 
sprinkled  with  green  dots  and  patches  of  russet.  Eye 
large,  half  open,  and  prominently  set.  Stalk  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  long,  inserted  without  depression.  Flesh 
yellowish,  buttery,  not  very  juicy,  sweet,  slightly  musky, 
j  and  richly  flavoured.  Ripe  in  November. 

Spring  Beurre.  See  Verulam. 

Staunton.  See  Gansel’s  Bergamot. 

Sucree  Vert  {Green  Sugar). — Fruit  medium  sized’ 
roundish-turbinate.  Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  covered 
with  numerous  green  and  grey  dots,  and  a  few  tracings 
of  russet.  Eye  small  and  open,  set  in  a  wide  and  shallow 
basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  melting  and  very  juicy,  sugary 
j  and  perfumed.  Ripe  in  October. 

Suffolk  Thorn. — Fruit  medium  sized,  roundish-turbi¬ 
nate.  Skin  pale  lemon-yellow,  covered  with  numerous, 
small  dots  and  irregular  patches  of  pale  ashy-grey  russet, 
which  are  most  numerous  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Eye 
very  small  and  open,  set  in  a  deep  basin.  Stalk  short 
and  stout,  not  deeply  inserted.  Flesh  yellowish-white, 
exceedingly  melting,  buttery,  and  juicy,  with  a  rich 
sugary  juice  exactly  similar  in  flavour  to  Gansel’s 
Bergamot. 

A  most  delicious  pear.  Ripe  in  October.  The  tree 
is  quite  hardy,  and  an  excellent  bearer,  forming  a  hand¬ 
some  pyramid  on  the  pear  stock. 

Summer  Archduke  {Ami re  Roux ;  Archduke  d’Fte; 
Brotvn  Admiral;  Grosse  O g nonet ;  O g nonet ;  Ognonet 
Musque). — Fruit  medium  sized,  turbinate.  Skin  smooth 
and  shining,  yellowish-green,  covered  with  dark  brownish- 
red  next  the  sun.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  shallow  depression. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  stout,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity, 
j  Flesh  whitish,  rather  gritty,  juicy,  and  sweet.  Ripe  in 
l  the  beginning  of  August. 

The  Summer  Rose  is  also  called  Ognonet. 
i  Summer  Bell.  See  Windsor. 

Summer  Bon  Chretien  {Florence  d’ Fte ;  Gratioli; 
Gratioli  cli  Roma ;  Saffran  d’Fte). — Fruit  large,  pyri¬ 
form,  very  irregular  and  bossed  in  its  outline.  Skin 
j  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  pale  red  next  the  sun,  and  strewed 
;  with  green  specks.  Eye  small,  set  in  an  uneven,  shallow 
basin.  Stalk  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  curved,  and 
I  obliquely  inserted  in  a  knobbed  cavity.  Flesh  yellow, 
crisp,  juicy,  sweet,  and  pleasantly  flavoured.  Ripe  in 
September. 

Summer  Crasanne  {Crasanne  d’Fte). — Fruit  small, 
roundish,  and  flattened.  Skin  pale  yellow,  entirely 
covered  with  cinnamon-coloured  russet.  Eye  wide  open, 
set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 
Flesh  half-melting,  rrery  juicy,  sweet,  and  aromatic.  Ripe 
in  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

Summer  Doyenne  ( Doyenne  d’ Fte;  Doyenne  deJuillet; 
Duchesse  de  Berri  d’FtS;  Roi  Jolimont). — Fruit  small, 
roundish-obov.ate.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour, 
and  frequently  w  ith  a  red  blush  on  the  side  next  the  sun, 
and  strewed  with  dots.  Eye  small  and  open,  set  in  a 
shallow  plaited  basin.  Stalk  short,  not  depressed.  Flesh 
white,  melting,  and  very  juicy,  rich  and  sugary. 

An  excellent  early  pear.  Ripe  in  the  end  of  July,  but 
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requires  to  be  gathered  before  it  becomes  yellow,  other¬ 
wise  it  soon  decays.  The  tree  is  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Summer  Franc  Real  {Coule  Soif;  Fin  Or  d'Ete; 
Trane  Seal  d'Ete;  Great  Moutlncaier ;  Gros  Micet 
d'Ete;  Grosse  Mouillc  Bouche). — Fruit  medium  sized, 
obovate.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellowish-green,  strewed 
with  numerous  brown  and  green  dots.  Eye  small  and 
open,  set  in  a  small  undulating  basin.  Stalk  short  and 
thick,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  white,  fine¬ 
grained,  buttery  and  melting,  rich  and  sugary. 

An  excellent  early  pear.  Ripe  in  September. 

Summer  Bose  (Epine  Ease ;  Ognonet ;  Rose;  Thorny 
Rose).  —  Fruit  medium  sized,  oblate.  Skin  greenisli- 
yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  and  bright  reddish-purple  on 
the  side  next  the  sun,  strewed  with  russet  dots.  Eye 
open,  set.  in  a  wide  and  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch 
aud  a  half  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh 
half-melting,  tender,  juicy,  sugary,  with  a  pleasant,  re¬ 
freshing  flavour  and  musky  aroma. 

A  very  nice  early  pear.  Ripe  in  August. 

Summer  St.  Germain  (St.  Germain  d’ Ete ;  St.  Ger¬ 
main  de  Martin;  Short's  St.  Germain). — Fruit  medium 
sized,  obovate.  Skin  greenish  pale  yellow,  mottled  and 
speckled  with  brown  russet.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  narrow 
aud  slight  depression.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  juicy,  siighty  gritty 
and  astringent,  with  a  brisk,  sweet,  and  rather  pleasant 
flavour. 

A  second-rate  pear.  Ripe  in  the  end  of  August. 

Summer  Thorn  (Bugiarda ;  Epine  d' Ete  Couleur  de 
Rose;  Epine  d'Ete  Vert;  Fondantc  Musque). —  Fruit 
medium  sized,  pyriform  or  long  pyriform,  and  rounded  at 
the  apex.  Skin  smooth,  and  covered  with  greenish- 
russet  dots,  green  in  the  shade,  but  yellowish  next  the 
sun  and  towards  the  stalk.  Eye  small,  set  in  a  shallow 
and  plaited  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  curved,  and 
obliquely  inserted  without  any  depression.  Flesh  white, 
melting,  juicy,  and  of  a  rich  musky  flavour. 

It  is  an  excellent  autumn  pear,  ripe  in  September,  but 
does  not  keep  long. 

Supreme.  See  Windsor. 

Surpasse  Reine.  See  Rameau. 

Suzette  de  Bavay. — Fruit  medium  sized,  turbinate. 
Skin  yellow,  covered  with  numerous  large  russet  dots  and 
traces  of  russet.  Eye  opeD,  placed  in  a  shallow,  undu¬ 
lating  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small 
cavity.  Flesh  melting*  juicy,  sugary,  and  vinous,  with 
a  pleasant  perfume.  Ripe  in  January  and  February. 

Swan’s  Egg. —  Fruit  medium  sized,  roundish-ovate. 
Skin  smooth,  yellowish-green  on  the  shaded  side,  and 
clear  brownish-red  next  the  sun,  and  covered  with  pale 
brown  russet.  Eye  small,  partially  closed,  slightly  de¬ 
pressed.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  inserted  without 
depression.  Flesh  tender,  very  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and 
piquant  flavour  and  musky  aroma. 

A  fine  old  variety.  Ripe  in  October.  The  tree  is  very 
hardy,  and  an  excellent  bearer. 

Sweet  Summer.  See  Jargonelle. 

Sylvange  d’Hiver.  See  Easter  Bcurre. 

Table  des  Priuces.  See  Jargonelle. 

Tardie  de  Mons. — Fruit  oblong-obovate,  even  and 
regularly  formed.  Skin  of  a  uniform  yellow  colour,  paler 
on  the  shaded  side,  and  with  an  orange  tinge  next  the  ! 
sun,  strewed  with  large  russety  dots.  Eye  open,  very  ! 
slightly  depressed.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather  slender, 
not  depressed.  Flesh  white,  tender,  buttery,  melting, 
and  very  juicy,  rich  and  sugary.  Ripe  in  November. 

Tarling.  See  Easter  Bergamot. 

Teton  de  Venus.  See  Bellissime  d' Hirer. 

Teton  de  Venus.  See  Caiillac. 

Theodore  Van  Mons.— Fruit  large,  pyramidal.  Skin  ; 


greenish-yellow,  strewed  with  russety  dots  and  tracings 
of  russet.  Eye  closed,  set  in  a  small,  uneven  basin. 
Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  without 
depression.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  juicy  and  melting. 
Ripe  in  October  and  November. 

Thessoise.  See  Beurrc  cV  Arnaults. 

(To  be  continued.) 


■  HARDY  FLOWERING  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

(Continued  from  page  96.) 

BATSCIIIA. 


Nat.  ord.  Boraginacese.  Linn.  Pentaudria  Monogynia. 

;  Generic  Character. — Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  salver-shaped; 
tube  longer  than  calyx,  with  a  ring  of  hairs  inside  afe  the 
base  ;  mouth  naked.  Anthers  enclosed.  Nuts  four,  one-celled, 
ovate,  shining,  fixed  to  calyx  bottom. 

Batschia  canescens  (hoary).  Plant  whitely  villous;  stem 
erect,  nearly  simple ;  leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  emarginate  at 
apex,  remainder  rather  scabrous  ;  corolla  tube  double  length 
of  calyx ;  calyx  very  short,  linear,  acute.  2  ft.  Yellow. 
July.  N.  America. 

B.  Gmelini  (Gmelin’s).  Plant  hairy;  stems  erect,  simple; 
leaves  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse  ;  f oral-leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
obtuse  ;  corolla  tube  shorter  than  calyx  ;  calyx  segments  long- 
lanceolate,  acute,  unequal.  6  in.  Yellow.  June.  Carolina. 

B.  xongiflora  (long-flowered).  Plant  silky,  villous  ;  stems 
erect ;  leaves  approximate,  long,  and  linear,  margins  revolute  ; 
corolla  tube  elongated,  rather  pentagonal,  with  crenated  seg¬ 
ments  ;  calyx  segments  long,  linear.  6  in.  Yellow.  June. 
Missouri. 

B.  sericea  (silky).  Stem  suffruticose,  erect,  branched  trichoto- 
mously,  villous  at  top  ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse,  silky 
above,  rather  villous  beneath ;  corolla  tube  double  length  of 
calyx.  6  in.  Yellow.  July.  N.  America. 


A  little-known  genus  of  plants  with  handsome  yellow  flowers, 
allied  to  Lithospernuim.  They  require  a  sandy,  loamy  soil,  and 
free  exposure.  Seeds  are  produced  freely,  which  should  be  saved 
and  sown  in  April,  and  transplanted  where  they  are  to  bloom, 
three  or  five  together  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled.  Some  of 
the  dwarf  species  would  make  a  neat  golden-yellow  bed.  In¬ 
creased  also  by  taking  up  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
flowering,  cutting  them  into  moderate-sized  divisions,  with  roots 
|  to  each,  and  planting  them  in  lresh  soil  in  the  flower-borders. 

BELLIDIASTRUM— Daisy-star. 

Nat.  ord.  Asteracero.  Linn.  Syngenesia  superflua. 
Generic  Character.— Florets  of  the  ray  strap-shaped,  female; 
j  those  of  the  disk  tubular  and  hermaphrodite.  Involucre  sub- 
l  campanulate  with  the  scales  in  one  and  two  series,  linear,  acute, 
j  sub-foliaeeous.  Receptacle  conical,  naked,  spotted.  Achenia 
oblong  sub-compressed,  slightly  hispid.  Pappus  in  one  and 
two  series  with  numerous  flexuous  scabrous  hairs. 
Bellidiastrum  Michelii  (Michell’s).  Scape  one-flowered, 
naked  ;  leaves  pctiolate,  obovate,  repand,  serrate,  hairy  ;  seeds 
crowned  with  pappus.  1  ft.  White.  June.  Austria.  Also 
called  Arnica  bellidiastrum. 


A  scarce  plant  allied  to  Aster.  The  flowers  are  pretty  and 
star-like,  hence  its  specific  name. 

To  propagate  it,  take  up  a  plant  in  April,  divide  it  into  moderate 
sized  parts,  and  replant  them  immediately  in  fresh  sandy  loam. 
A  worthy  plant. 

BELLIS — Daisy. 


Nat.  ord.  Asteraeea?.  Linn.  Syngenesia  superflua. 

Generic  Character. — Calyx  hemispherical,  scales  equal.  Re¬ 
ceptacle  naked,  conical.  Pappus  none.  Seeds  obovate. 

Belxis  hybhida  (hybrid).  3  in.  White.  April.  Italy. 

B.  integp.ifolia  (entire-leaved) .  Stems  usually  branched, 
spreading,  ascending ;  branches  filiform ;  leaves  oblong  or 
spatulate,  entire  ;  peduncles  terminal,  naked,  each  bearing  one 
head  of  flowers  ;  florets  of  the  ray  white,  pinkish.  6  in. 
White  and  pink.  July.  Texas. 

B.  perennis  (perennial  common  Daisy).  Scape  naked,  one- 
flowered  ;  leaves  obovate,  crenate,  veiny.  Britain.  The  double 
kinds  are  numerous  and  constantly  increasing.  All  flowering 
in  June.  Growing  from  three  to  five  inches  high. 
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B.  sylvUstriS  (wood).  Scape  naked,  one-flowered;  leaves 
obovate,  crenate,  three-neryed.  9  in.  White.  June.  Portugal. 

The  Daisy  is  a  favourite  flower  with  both  rich  and  poor.  The 
cottagers’  gardens  are  plentifully  stocked  with  the  double  varieties. 
On  the  continent  the  nurserymen  have  turned  their  attention  to 
improving  the  varieties  with  great  suocess ;  and  every  cottager  may 
follow  their  example,  and  with  similar  results.  The  Daisies  re¬ 
quire  a  good,  not-over-rich,  sandy  loam,  and  frequent  replantings, 
or  they  will  perish.  The  best  time  to  divide  them  is  August  or 
September.  They  maybe  planted  in  beds  or  as  edgings.  Take 
up  the  plants  and  pull  them  in  pidfces,  each  piece  to  consist  of  a 
single  crown  with  all  its  roots  as  entire  as  possible ;  then,  the 
ground  being  prepared,  open  a  trench,  chop  down  the  sides  nearly 
perpendicular,  place  against  it  a  plant  and  press  some  fine  earth 
against  it ;  then,  if  in  a  bed,  place  the  next  plant  five  inches  off 
and  add  the  earth  as  before,  and  so  on  till  the  row  across  the  bed 
is  full ;  then  dig  some  more  of  the  bed  sufficient  to  allow  six 
inches  between  the  rows,  chop  down  the  edge  of  the  trench  and 
plant  again  as  before.  If  edgings  are  to  be  planted,  then  proceed 
in  a  similar  way  round  the  beds  intended  to  be  edged,  by  opening 
a  trench  deep  enough  for  the  roots,  and  plant  them  in  a  similar 
way,  only  put  them  in  two  inches  from  plant  to  plant ;  then  fill 
up  the  trench  and  finish  it  off  neatly,  by  chopping  off  the  rough 
edgings  outside  the  row  of  Daisy  plants.  The  other  species  may 
be  increased  in  a  similar  way,  replanting  them  immediately  in 
fresh  soil  where  they  are  to  bloom.  If  seedlings  of  the  Beilis 
perennis  are  desired,  then  save  the  seeds  of  the  best  sorts  and 
sow  them  in  a  warm  border  in  April.  Transplant  them  into  a 
prepared  bed  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled,  five  inches  apart 
every  way.  Here  let  them  remain  to  be  proved  when  they  flower. 
Number  or  name  such  as  are  decidedly  new  and  superior,  and 
pull  all  the  others  up  and  throw  them  away.  Then  increase  the 
good  kinds  as  directed  above,  and  plant  out  again  in  any  mode 
you  may  think  desirable.  Some  of  the  varieties  imported  from 
abroad  are  considered  tender,  and  are  usually  kept  in  pots  under 
the  shelter  of  a  cold  pit  through  the  winter. 

BELLIUM. 

Nat.  ord.  Asteraceae.  Linn.  Svngenesia  superflua. 
Generic  Character. — Calyx  leaflets  equal.  Receptacle  naked. 
Seed-vessel  conical,  with  a  chaffy,  eight-leaved  crown.  Pappus 
awned. 

Bellium  bellidioides  (Daisy-like).  Stolones  creeping ;  scape\ 
naked,  filiform,  one-flowered  ;  leaves  spatulate.  3  in.  White. . 
July.  Italy.  I 

B.  crassifolium  (thick-leaved).  Stems  many,  ascending ; 
leaves  sub-radical,  thick,  obovate,  entire,  base  attenuated, 
rather  downy  ;  scapes  downy  much  longer  than  leaves.  3  in. 
Whitish-yellow.  June.  Sardinia. 

B.  intermedium:  (intermediate).  1)  in.  White.  August.  Italy. 

B.  hinutum  (minute).  Stem  capillary,  leafy ;  leaves  ovate,  petio- 
late.  1  ft.  White.  August.  Levant. 

These  Daisy-like  plants  are  very  interesting.  They  may  be 
appropriately  named  the  Summer  Daisies,  for  they  flower  after 
the  real  Daisies  have  done.  The  first  named  is  an  annual,  but 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings ;  the  second  requires  the  shelter 
of  a  frame  in  winter,  being  only  half-hardy. 

All  propagated  in  the  same  way  as  the  common  Daisy,  which 
see.  Add  a  little  sandy  peat  to  the  sandy  loam,  in  which  the 
Daisy  thrives.  T.  Appleby. 

{To  be  continued.) 


CULTURE  OF  TRICHOMANES  RADICALS. 

Your  able  correspondent  “  Karl  ”  has  with  great  clearness, 
written  a  very  excellent  article  in  The  Cottage  Gardener -upon* 
this  beautiful  species  ef  Fern.  Some  of  your  readers,  I  doubt 
not,  are  again  reminded  of  having  made  a  pleasing  acquaintance 
with  some  specimen  of  this  interesting  species,  who  now  regret? 
it*  loss.  Why  so  unsuccessful  in  its  cultivation?  say  the  few  > 
who  suceeed,  with  an  emphasis  upon  the  monosyllable  “why.” 
We  regretfully  articulate  the  same,  not  forgetting  to  remmdb 
them  of  the  scarcity  of  anything  like  grown  specimens,  even 
growing  plants  of  the  same;  for  are  we  not  (save  in  name) 
almost  strangers  to  the  oft-repeated  “  Killarney  Fern  ?  ” 

Hoping  it  will  interest  some  of  your  many  readers,’ I  will  offer 
a  few  remarks  as  to  how  it  may  be  successfully  grown,  not-  so 
much  from  practical  experience  as  from  close  observation  of  the 
means  employed  by  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  these  plants  in  our 


immediate  neighbourhood,  with  trifling  expense,  and  with  little 
(the  word  to  an  admirer  is  chimerical)  trouble. 

Indeed,  each  of  your  readers  may,  unassisted,  succeed.  No 
greenhouse,  not  even  a  pit,  is  necessary,  and  certainly  I  would 
not  intrude  a  semi-expensive  gardener. 

The  Killarney  Fern,  of  which  we  are  sneaking  more  directly, 
(our  remarks  being  equally  applicable  to  other  species),  is  the 
Trichomanee  radicans,  or  Irish  Bristle  Fern.  It  is  found,  with 
slight  variations,  in  at  least  seven  distinct  parts  of  the  world,  and 
among  these  rather  plentifully  in  Madeira.  Its  fronds  seldom 
are  a  foot  high,  of  a  compound  olive  green,  semi-transparent — 
beautifully  so  when  seen  with  the  particles  of  a  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere  condensed  upon  its  fronds.  There  is  a  variety  named  the 
Long-fronded  Irish  Bristle  Fern  {Trichomanes  Andrewsii).  Its 
general  height  exceeds  one  foot.  It  is  very  scarce. 

The  plant  obtained,  procure  a  plain  glass  Wardian  Case  j  size 
according  to  the  plant ;  in  the  centre  of  this  pile  some  pieces  of 
the  best-to-be-procured  porous  sandstone.  The  very  best  for 
this  purpose  is  found  plentifully  in  Cumberland.  It  is  upon  and 
near  this  stone  that  the  distinctly  pretty  Fern,  the  Allosorus 
crispa,  thrives  so  well. 

Having  three-parts  filled  the  centre  of  the  Case  hi  this  way, 
procure  a  piece  with  as  undulated  a  surface  as  possible ;  and  this 
piece,  when  placed  upon  the  first-named  pieces,  shoidd  make  a 
slightly-elevated  centre.  With  a  small  copper  wire  secure  the 
Fern  to  this  centre  stone,  placing  substantial  bits  of  moss  upon 
the  roots  or  other  parts  of  the  plant  against  which  the  wire 
might  come  in  contact.  Fill  the  remaining  vacancy  with  peat, — 
a  dark  variety  of  peat  found  in  woods,  slightly  sandy,  is  pre¬ 
ferable, — dusting  a  little  over  the  centre  stone.  Give  it  just 
sufficient  water  to  moisten  the  whole,  but  no  more.  Upon  this 
and  the  after  attendance,  as  regards  water,  rests  much.  Say 
you,  How  is  the  water  to  drain  off?  How  be  absorbed  so  as 
to  require  more?  Upon  this  and  the  above  depends  the 
whole — as  they  are  attended  to,  so  you  succeed.  The  absorbing 
process  is  accomplished  by  simply  but  thoroughly  drying  the 
interior  of  the  shade  or  bell-glass  of  your  Case  each  morning 
with  a  clean  glass-cloth.  The  whole  of  the  soil,  &c.,  is  to  be 
kept  damp  with  occasional  moistenings.  The  first  morning  or 
two  after  the  same,  with  a  gentle  finger,  brush  the  heavier  gem¬ 
like  drops  of  moisture  off  the  fronds. 

In  a  shady  place  under  a  window,  in  a  library,  drawing  or 
dining-room,  the  Killarney  Fern  in  its  Wardian  Case  will  thrive 

well. - — ,  Gardener  to  F.  Pryor ,  Fsq.}  Digswell  Souse, 

Welwyn. 


SOME  OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS.— No.  2. 

THE  HEPATICA. 

This  charming  little  plant,  one  of  the  beauties  of  early  spring, 
may  be  classed  amongst  the  neglected  old  favourites.  No  ad¬ 
vance  has  of  late  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  this  class  of 
plants  :  yet,  from  the  months  of  February  to  the  middle  of  April, 
this  little  pet  stands  almost  unrivalled  in  the  flower  garden  ;  and 
most  effectually  does  it  do  its  part,  for  the  blossoms  arise  in  pro¬ 
digious  plenty  from  well-established  roots. 

There  is  certainly  an  elegance  attending  their  low  state  ;  and 
the  lively  colours  of  these  plants  still  heighten  their  excellence 
and  enhance  their  worth.  The  flowers  appearing  before  the 
foliage  render  them  still  more  interesting,  and  they  make  a  beauti¬ 
ful  show  in  small  beds,  or  in  the  borders  of  the  pleasure-grounds. 

The  double  varieties  are  preferable  to  the  single,  although  both 
have  their  merits.  The  single  varieties  come  into  blossom  earlier 
than  the  double ;  while  the  double  varieties  have  larger  flowers 
and  continue  much  longer  in  blossom. 

The  culture  of  this  plant  is  exceedingly  simple,  therefore  a 
few  remarks  will  here  suffice.  I  merely  allude  to  this  plant  in 
order  to  persuade  those  who  have  flower-beds  near  the  mansion, 
which  are  sometimes  indispensable  to  be  kept  filled,  that  this  old 
neglected  plant  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It 
docs  not  like  to  be  often  removed ;  for  it  is  well  known  if  the 
roots  are  too  frequently  parted  or  moved  (unless  with  great  care), 
they  are  liable  to  die,  besides  which  the  flowers  decrease  in  size. 
Yet,  if  planted  in  beds  or  borders  and  not  disturbed,  they  will 
flower  profusely  for  several  years.  I  state  this  because  plants 
intended  merely  to  occupy  the  beds  while  in  blossom  should  not 
be  parted  when  planted,  but  should  be  grown  expressly  for 
the  purpose  at  such  a  distance  apart  as  to  admit  a  spade  being 
placed  under  them,  so  as  to  lift  them  in  patches  without  injury  to 
the  roots,  and  deposit  them  whole  in  the  beds.  This  is  the 
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method  practised  by  myself,  and  one  I  would  strongly  recommend. 
The  mode  ot  propagation  is  by  parting  the  roots,  which  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  out  of  flower. 

The  single  varieties  freely  produce  seed,  and  are,  therefore, 
easily  increased,  with  a  chance  of  obtaining  new  varieties.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  pots  or  boxes,  in  a  mixture 
of  light  soil,  and  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  where  they  may 
remain  until  bad  weather  sets  in.  They  should  then  be  placed  in 
a  warm,  sunny  situation,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  spring. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  they  should  be 
planted  in  rather  a  shady  place  in  a  bed  or  border  prepared  for 
them  of  light  sandy  loam.  They  should  be  placed  six  inches 
apart  every  way,  and  care  should  be  taken  when  planting  to  well 
close  the  soil  round  the  roots,  for  worms  are  liable  to  disturb 
them.  A  little  lime  and  soot  should  also  be  sprinkled  over  the 
beds  in  damp  weather  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  slug.  The 
plants  will  flower  in  the  spring,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
produce  strong  blossoms  until  they  are  at  least  three  years  old. — 
Edward  Bennett,  Osberton. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Illustrated  Bouquet.— The  first  number  of  the  second 
volume,  Part  7,  published  by  the  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the 
Wellington  Road  Nursery,  is  a  masterpiece  of  drawing  ancl^ 
colouring  to  nature  from  the  hands,  taste,  and  talents  of  Miss 
Sowerby  and  Mrs.  Withers  ;  beginning  with  Qazania  splendens 
and  Callicarpa  purpurea,  plate  29.  This  is  the  new  bedding 
Gazania,  of  which  we  have  already  given  full  particulars.  Calli- 
earpa  is  one  of  Mr.  Fortune’s  late  introductions  from  China,  and 
is  a  bushy,  soft-wooded  plant,  with  large  clusters  of  purplish 
berries  from  the  joints  all  along  the  stems,  and  is  a  winter  green¬ 
house  ornament  of  easy  culture. 

The  next  plate  represents  ten  kinds  of  Cyclamen  Persicum — a 
beautiful  group,  arranged  with  the  highest  degree-of  effect.  The! 
leaves  are  as  varied  in  their  markings  as  the  flowersjin  their  tints 
and  shades.  The  whole  of  them,  and  many  more  kinds  of  this 
charming  flower,  may  be  had  cheaper  than  new  Verbenas  and  in 
full  bloom  in  a  few  weeks  at  the  Wellington  Road  Nursery ; 
fully  four  pages  are  devoted  to  the  practical  description  of  the . 
family,  and  how  to  treat  them  from  first  to  last. 

The  next  plate  represents  a  full-sized  new  double  Camellia  , 
tricolor  raised  at  Florence;  and  “those  who  possess  the  well- 
known  variety  named  tricolor  will  at  once  recognise  in  this  the 
rich  combination  of  white,  rose,  and  carmine  tints  peculiar  to 
that  variety.”  Tricolor ,  as  all  the  gardening  world1  knows,  is  a 
single  flower ;  and  it  was  nocessai-y  to  add  plena,  or  double,  to 
distinguish  this  from  that,  and  imbricata  to  indicate  the  form  o-f 
the  petals.  Tricolor  imbricata  plena,  is  therefore  the  name — one 
of  the  very  finest  of  all  the  race. 

The  fourth  plate  represents  the  new  Salvia  tricolor,  and  a 
foreign  Petunia  of  extraordinary  markings,  regular  as  geometry 
could  make  it ;  a  purple  ground  colour,  a  white  band  round  the 
edge,  and  a  white  Pear-shaped  mark  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
five  lobes  of  the  flower — an  extra  hit :  it  is  called  Madame  Henry 
Jacotot.  The  Salvia  tricolor  is  likened  to  chamcedrioides ,,  and 
has  a  scarlet  front,  a  white  centre,  a  crimson  violet  at  the  back, 
with  long  spikes  of  bloom  :  a  Mexican  of  the  usual  culture. 

The  last  plate  shows  three  varieties  of  the  celebrated  Japan 
monster  Indian  Pink,  called  jDianthus  Heddetvigii ,  which  we  have 
told  of  in  our  last  report  of  the  Wellington  Road  Nursery.- 
The  rules,  the  laws,  the  reasons,  and  the  suggestions  in  the 
accompanying  pages  are*  as  usual,  highly  instructive  and  alto¬ 
gether  most  plain  and  practical.  Of  all  our  books  this  is  the 
first  and  fairest  for  the  drawing-room. 


CARTER’S  CHAMPION  CUCUMBER. 

As  the  time  is  approaching  for  Cucumber  forcing,  I  beg  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  productiveness  of  Carter's  Champion 
Cucumber.  From  my  own  experience  I  recommend  it  as 
decidedly  the  best  for  general  purposes,  especially  for  amateurs 
and  gardeners  with  small  means,  being  among  that  number 
myself. 

I  have  tried  many  kinds  that  have  been  recommended  for 
productiveness,  but  none  were  equal  to  Carter's  Champion.  I 
have  only  two  common-sized  two -light  frames  to  work  with. 
I  make  it  a  rule  to  prepare  the  dung  and  have  it  all  ready  for 
planting  on  the  1st  of  February;  as  linings  with  me  are"  oitt  of 


the  question,  and  the  beds  arb  apt  4b  become  cold  if  made  up 
earlier,  before  the  sunmas  power  85  assist  me. 

The  first  bed  bein’g'planted  with  three  plants  and  all  right,  I 
begin  to  prepare  forHhe  second,  which  I  plant  as  before  about 
the  middle  of  April.  From  these  six  plants  last  season  I  cut 
150  Cucumbers,  all  fine  fruit,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  small 
ones  for  pickling. 

I  may  add,  that  this  Cucumber  is  very  good,  indeed  better 
tlmn  any  that  I  am  acquainted  with  for  the  open  ground,  if  well 
hardened  off  and  planted  out  the  second  week  in  July. — G.  0., 
Kew. 

CABBAGE  CATERPILLARS. 

In  dry  seasons  the  crops  of  Cabbages  and  Broccoli  are  often 
injured  by  caterpillars,  especially  in  the  gardens  of  cottagers 
who  neglect  to  destroy  them.  This  is  done  by  picking  off  the 
grubs,  or  squeezing  them  on  the  leaves  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  The  devouring  pests  are  the  larvae  of  several  kinds  of 
butterflies,  but  chiefly  those  of  the  larger  and  lesser  white  ones 
of  the  garden.  The  largest  butterfly  lays  eggs  in  clusters  on  the 
inside  of  the  leaves,  and  the  larvae  keep  together  awhile,  so  that 
«•  several  may  be  squeezed  to  death  at  once — I  mean  before  they 
disperse  and  feed  about  the  plants  ;  but  as  they  get  larger  and 
darker,  with  bright  yellow  stripes,  they  are  readily  detected. 
September  is  the  principal  month  for  them ;  hut  latter-bred 
ones  last  partly  through  October,  and  I  have  known  them  stand 
pretty  sharp  frost. 

The  eggs  of  the  smaller  butterfly  are  placed  singly,  and  their 
■  larva)  always  remain  so,  and  may  be  found  on  the  centre  ribs  or 
-  veins  of  the  leaves,  especially  in  the  hearts  of  young  Cabbage- 
plants.  There  are  various  broods  of  them,  from  May,  or  June, 

•  to  October.-  Being  of  the  colour  of  the  plants  they  are  not  so 
easily  observed* 

In  a  recent  publication  on  British  butterflies  this  grub  is 
1  figured  with  a  rather  bright  yellow  stroke  down  each  side;  both, 
‘however,  are  likeMie  pale  yellow  stroke  on  the  back,  hardly 
visible  except  in  those  of  full  growth.  I  have  known  the  green 
pest  since  childhood ;  they  were  pointed  out  to  me  when  sent 
'with  a  branch  in  hand  amongst  Cabbages  in  pursuit  of  white 
butterflies  whose  eggs  produced  them: 

The  larvee  of  the  largest  one  are  most  numerous,  and  afford 
excellent  food  for  birds,  especially  the  house-sparrow,  which  is 
'  too  often  destroyed,  to  the  loss  of  the  cirltivator.  But  he  has 
:  still  another,  and,  perhaps,  an  unknown  friend  of  a  different 
f  kind  in  a  small  ichneumon  fly  {Microgaster  glomeratus),  which 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  caterpillars,  perhaps  not  before  they  have 
attained  their  full  growth,  or,  at  least,  ceased  casting  their  skins. 
The  small  parasite  maggots  without  feet  live  upon  the  inner 
part  of  the  caterpillars.  These  feed  on  till  they  are  about  to 
change  to  the  pupa  state  ;  when  suddenly  they  shrivel  up,  aud 
the  small  destroyers  appear  through  the  skins,  on  which  they 
spin  small  cocoons  in  a  cluster,  and  shortly  apjmar  in  their  true 
form  of  four-winged  ichneumon  flies.  This  curious  fact  first 
came  under  my  notice  some  years  back,  when  I  kept  some 
Caterpillars  to  learn  the  different  kinds  of  white  butterflies,  the 
larvEe  of  which  were  injurious  to  the  crops  of  Cabbages. 

The  proper  name  of  the  large  one  is  Pieris  Prassicce,  and  the 
mate  is  smaller  than  the  female,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  case 
with  all  kinds  of  butterflies.  The  fore- wings  are  not  so  much 
tipped  with  black  as  those  of  the  females,  and  there  is  only  one 
dark  spot'ou  each  of  the  hind  wings.  The  females  are  readily 
known  by  two  large  black  spots  upon  each  of  the  upper  wings, 
sometimes  united  by  a  dotted  dark  line,  Tyhen  so,  each  wing 
is  marked  as  with  a  pair  of  spectacles,  under  which  there  is  a 
longisli  blotch,  which  unites  with  the  spot  on  each  of  the  under 
wings  v'hen  expanded. 

The  proper  name  of  the  small  white  garden  butterfly  is 
Pieris  rapce.  The  upper  wings  of  the  female  are  tipped  with 
black,  with  two  dark  spots  on  them,  and  only  one  spot  on  each 
of  the  under  wings.  The  males  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be 
spotless ;  but  I  have  never  observed  them  without  similar  marks 
as  those  on  the  females — at  least  one  spot  on  the  upper  wings. 
However,  both  species  vary  in  size  and  colour  ;  indeed,  so  much 
so  that  one  might  think  they  were  crossbred.  This  may  arise 
from  the  condition  or  health  of  the  insects  when  in  the  larva 

*  state ;  but  such  sports  differ  from  the  greenveined  white  but¬ 
terfly,  whose  larvae  attack  Cabbages.  Its  proper  name  is  Pieris 

' napi ,  and  is  less  common  than  the  other  two  mentioned. 

These  inhabit  all  parts  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  Siberia ;  in 
fact  they  seem  to  be  found  everywhere.  When  their  larvte  are 
confined,  they  strive  to  get  away  about  the  time  of  their  change  to 
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the  pupa  state.  This  accords  with  the  nature  of  the  grubs  ;  for, 
after  they  have  ceased  feeding,  they  creep  to  some  nook  or 
sheltered  wall,  on  which  they  spin  a  little  silk  and  fix  themselves, 
where  they  pass  the  winter  in  the  chrysalids.  Their  manner  of 
proceeding  in  this  respect  differs  from  that  of  the  Gooseberry 
caterpillars,  and  also  from  those  that  feed  on  trees—  for  instance, 
the  Oak  and  Elm.  Til  ese  either  descend  the  trunk  of  the  I 
trees,  or  let  themselves  down  by  suspended  spinning  threads,  j 
like  spiders,  to  the  ground,  under  which  they  pass  the  winter  in 
the  pupa  state.  I  have  known  entomologists  dig  up  chrysalids 
under  old  trees,  from  which  they  bred  most  beautiful  butterflies 
and  moths  in  the  heart  of  London.— J.  Wighton. 


THE  SWALLOW-TAILED  BUTTERFLY. 

The  knowledge  of  insects  being  so  closely  connected  with 
horticulture,  and  books  on  entomology  bring  so  cheap  and  mul¬ 
tiplied,  gardeners  should  Study  their  habits,  especially  the  habits 
of  those  injurious  to  cultivated  plants.  This  would  greatly  assist 
them  in  finding  out  the  best  means  of  destroying  them.  Besides, 
the  study  of  entomology  is  very  interesting  to  those  who  collect 
and  preserve  insects.  For  instance :  on  the  25th  of  August  I 
caught  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  swallow-tailed  butterfly  on  some 
Phloxes,  the  first-  I  ever  observed  on  the  wing.  I  have  bred  this 
most  beautiful  butterfly  from  chrysalids  sent  me  by  a  friend,  who 
observed  that  the  larva?  fed  on  the  Willow  trees.  But  I  think  j 
he  -was  mistaken ;  for  better  authority  states  that  they  feed  upon 
the  wild  Carrot  and  other  umbelliferous  plants.  The  one  I  caught  I 
seemed  to  be  newly  hatched,  and  is  much  larger  and  beautiful 
than  those  I  bred.  It  was  very  active  on  the  wing,  but  sluggish 
and  easily  captured  when  on  the  flowers.  I  have  heard  of  two 
more  being  caught  this  season  near  Norwich  ;  also  of  one  taken 
in  a  corn  field  near  Ipswich.  The  proper  name  of  this  rather 
rare  butterfly  is  Papilio  Machaon,  and  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  i 
yellow  or  sulphur  butterflies,  which  are  the  first  to  cheer  us  with  i 
primrose-coloured  wings  early  in  spring.  This  does  not  apply  to 
our  readers  in  Scotland,  for  those  early  visitants  do  not  inhabit  j 
that  country.  Those  who  have  seen  the  swallow-tailed  butterfly 
in  collections,  and  are  unacquainted  with  its  history,  might  think  j 
it  a  foreign  one ;  and  it  is  so  far  such  that  it  is  found  all  over  1 
Europe,  as  also  Siberia  and  India — at  least  the  specimens  from 
those  countries  differ  but  little  from  our  native  ones  ;  but  these 
vary  both  in  size  and  colour.  All  of  them,  however,  are  readily 
known  by  the  two  peaks  of  their  tail,  from  which  they  derive 
their  name. — J.  Wighton. 


smaller  gasworks  as  fuel,  by  being  allowed  to  run  very  slowly 
into  the  furnace-fires.  Asphalt,  besides  being  employed  for 
coating  the  exterior  of  ships’  bottoms,  is  also  used,  in  a  heated 
condition,  for  saturating  timber  which  is  intended  for  piles  in 
I  lie  construction  of  breakwaters,  river-bridges,  and  other  situations 
where  the  combined  action  of  the  air,  water,  and  minute  animals 
would  soon  render  ordinary  wood  rotten  and  useless.  "Wooden 
houses  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  manner  by  a  coating  of 
asphalt  applied  externally  ;  and  ground-flooring  placed  in  damp 
situations  is  much  the  better  of  the  spaces  between  the  planks 
being  filled  up  with  asphalt.  About  1810  asphalt  began  to  be 
generally  used  for  foot-pavements  in  cities,  and  also  for  floors  of 
cellars  and  outhouses.  For  purposes  of  this  nature  it  is  heated 
in  portable  boilers,  into  which,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  pre¬ 
paration,  '  there  is  poured  a  quantity  of  thoroughly  dried  sand, 
gravel,  or  powdered  limestone,  which  is  well  mixed  with  the 
liquid  asphalt.  The  mixture  is  then  spread  on  the  spot  prepared 
for  it;  and  when  cool,  forms  a  hard  kind  of  pavement.  Of  this 
method  of  forming  footways  high  expectations  were  at  first 
formed ;  hut  latterly  the  process  of  asphalting  has  gone  out  of 
use  in  England,  as  it  is  found  not  to  be  so  durable  as  stone,  and 
therefore,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  more  costly.  In  Paris, 
however,  asphalting  is  still  extensively  practised  in  the  more 
spacious  thoroughfares.  The  better  kinds  of  asphalt  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  black  varnish,  which  is  employed  in 
forming  the  enamel  which  coats  the  variety  of  leather  known  as 
patent  leather.  Asphalt  is  not  of  itself  used  in  medicine,  hut  its 
natural  solution  in  naphtha,  viz.,  Petroleum,  is  a  valuable  agent 
when  applied  either  externally  or  internally.  The  synonymes  of 
asphalt  are — Native  Pitch,  Mineral  Pitch,  Jews’  Pitch,  Dead  Sea 
Bitumen,  Compact  Bitumen,  Trinidad  Bitumen,  and  Maltha. — 
(  C'h  ami)  era' s  Pricy  el  op  cedi  a.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Name  of  Fungus  ( Alethea ). — It  is  the  Nidularia  campan ulalu,  or  bell- 
shaped  Nidularia.  As  it  is  usually  found  growing  on  chips  and  fragments 
of  wood,  some  of  these  probably  are  mixed  with  the  gravel  in  the  walks 
where  you  find  the  fungus. 

Paint  for  Palings  {J.  IT.). — We  know  of  no  paint  better  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  though  you  are  intending  to  train  fruit  trees  against  them,  than 
common  stone-colour  paint.  We  know  where  three  coats  of  paint  were 
given  to  palings  for  a  similar  purpose,  the  last  coat  being  thickly  dusted 
before  it  was  dry  with  fine,  dry  sand,  it  has  retained  a  hard  surface  for 
several  years. 

Sewage  (J.  >/.).— The  proceedings  are  too  local  for  general  circulation. 
We  will  find  room  for  a  part  of  your  communications. 


VARIETIES. 

Asphalt,  or  Asphaltfm,  is  the  name  given  to  a  bituminous 
substance  of  a  solid  consistence.  It  probably  owes  its  origin  to 
vegetable  matter  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  slow  process  of 
decomposition  or  decay,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal,  from  which,  by  volcanic  agency,  the  asphalt  has 
been  distilled  and  diffused  over  the  neighbouring  district.  The 
largest  natural  deposit  of  asphalt  is  in  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
where  the  plain  known  as  the  Pitch  Lake  is  found.  The  asphalt 
from  Trinidad  is  largely  used  for  ships’  bottoms,  and  is  reputed 
to  kill  the  teredo,  or  borer,  which  proves  itself  so  very  destructive 
to  the  wood  of  ships  in  tropical  regions.  Asphalt  is  also  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  large  quantity,  and  is  known  to 
the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Hajar  Mousa,  or  Moses’s  Stone.  It 
likewise  occurs  in  South  America,  at  Coxitambo  near  Cuenca,  in 
Alsace,  and  other  parts  of  the  European  continent,  in  East 
Lothian  and  Fifeshire  (Scotland),  in  Shropshire,  &c.  During 
the  manufacture  of  coal-gas,  much  tarry  matter  is  evolved  from  ! 
the  retort,  aud  is  received  in  the  coolers  or  condensers.  If  this 
tar  be  subjected  to  partial  distillation,  naphtha  and  other  volatile 
matters  escape,  and  an  artificial  asphalt  is  left  ‘behind,  which 
possesses  the  principal  properties,  and  can  be  employed  foy  the 
majority  of  purposes  to  which  native  asphalt  is  applied.  The 
various  kinds  of  asphalt  have  a  pitchy  odour,  are  of  a  black  or 
dark-brown  colour,  but  do  not  soil  the  fingers ;  are  insoluble  in 
water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  hut  are  in  great  part 
dissolved  by  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  naphtha.  Petroleum 
or  Rock  Oil,  is  a  native  liquid  bitumen,  which  largely  exudes 
from  crevices  in  rocks  in  many  districts,  and  is  essentially  asphalt 
dissolved  in  naphtha.  The  specific  gravity  of  asphalt  is  very 
near  that  of  wrater,  ranging  from  1000  to  1100.  When  set  fire 
to,  it  burns  readily  with  a  smoky  flame,  and  is  often  used  in  (lie 


Pears  for  Cheshire  (Pi/rus  communis). — livurre  d'Amanlis,  Comte  de 
Lamy,  Knight's  Monarch.  For  walls: — Passe  Colmar,  Thompson's,  Sold  a  f 
Ksperen.  It  is  the  roots  going  down  into  the  gravel  that  induces  canker 
and  disease.  You  should  therefore  practise  root-pruning,  and  bring  the 
roots  nearer  the  surface. 

Name  of  Plant  {A.  Z?.).— The  plant  blooming  in  the  open  garden  is 
Clematis  balearica,  or  Minorca  Virgin’s  Bower,  formerly  called  Clematis 
calycina. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPER’S  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

December  28th  and  29th.  Sheffield  and  IIallamshire  (Fancy 
Pigeons).  Sec.,  Mr.  Inman  New,  Sheffield.  Entries  close  December  12th. 
Decemder  28th  and  29th.  Poclton-le-Fylde.  Sec.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Butler. 
January  2nd  and  3rd,  1860.  Paisley.  See.,  Mr.  Wm.  Houston,  14,  Ban- 
Street.  Entries  close  December  2Gth. 

January 4th  and  5th,  1860.  Preston  and  North  Lancashire.  Sec.,  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Watson,  Old  Cock  Yard,  Preston.  Entries  close  December 
17th,  1859. 

January  7tli,  1860.  Bradford.  (Single  Cock  Show.)  Sacs.,  Mr.  Hardy, 
Prince  of  Wales  Inn,  Bowling  Old  Lane,  and  Mr.  E.  Blackbrough, 
Black  Bull  Inn,  Ive  Gate,  Bradford. 

jANUARYllth,  I860.  Devizes  and  North  Wilts.  Sec.,  Mr.  G.  Saunders 
Sainsburv,  Rowde,  Devizes.  Entries  close  December  24th. 

January  18,  19,  20.  Liverpool.  Secs.,  Messrs.  G.  W.  Moss  and  W.  C. 
Worrall. 

January  31st  and  February  1st  and  2nd.  Chesterfield  and  Scarsdalk. 
Hon.  Sees.,  Mr.  J.  Charlesworth,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Wood,  jun.  Entries 
close  January  11th.  l( 

February  11th  to  15th,  1860.  Crystal  Palace  (Poultry  and  Pigeons). 

Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton.  Entries  close  Jan.  14th. 

February  29tli,  and  March  1st,  1860.  Ulverstonk.  Sec.,  Mr.  T.  Robson. 

N.B. — Secretaries  will  oblige  its  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Friends,  readers,  subscribers,  contributors,  we  wish  you  all 
the  good  you  can  wish  yourselves.  The  time  has  again  come 
round  when  we  have  to  note  the  conclusion  of  one  year  and  the 
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advent  of  another.  Let  ue  be  thankful  we  have  been  spared 
to  do  so. 

If  that  which  was  said  of  the  Phoenix  were  true,  and  if  the 
young  one  rose  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  and  if  the  bird  w'ere 
capable  of  reasoning,  there  must  have  been  even  in  the  throwes 
of  dissolution  a  satisfaction  that  the  old  body  in  process  of  de¬ 
struction  was  by  the  fact  creating  another  in  full  vigour  and 
youth.  So  when  we  look  on  the  departing  year,  think  lightly  j 
on  its  trials,  much  on  its  pleasures,  any  feeling  of  sadness  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  fact  that  it  disappears  to  make 
room  for  the  new  one.  IIovv  grateful  should  we  be  for  the 
elasticity  of  the  human  mind — for  that  quality  that  enables  us  to  j 
view  the  untried  time  through  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass,  to  people 
its  periods  with  our  own  associations,  and  to  arrange  before-  I 
hand  that  we  shall  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  we  made  shipwreck,  ; 
and  be  timely  warned  by  the  beacons  that  shone  unheeded  in  : 
our  previous  time. 

The  year  1859  has  been  a  favourable  one  for  poultry.  Shows 
have  been  numerous,  well-conducted,  and  successful.  They 
appear  now  to  be  settled  on  a  firm  basis.  Their  utility  is  no 
longer  contested,  because  their  results  are  evident.  We  have  no 
difficulties  with  them,  because  the  Committees  are  tried  and  prac¬ 
tised  men.  There  is  little  disappointment  among  exhibitors, 
because  they  have  learned  to  estimate  their  birds  aright.  Wj 
may  note  one  thing  most  encouraging  to  those  who  enter  the  lists, 
and  that  is  the  dissemination  of  the  prizes.  From  Sir  Piers 
Mostyn’s  exploit  in  the  Game  cock  class  at  Liverpool,  to  the 
recent  prize  lists  at  Bingley  Hall,  wre  have  had  a  succession  of  i 
new  names.  Another  very  gratifying  feature  is  the  regular  sale  j 
of  poultry.  There  are  times  when  there  seems  to  be  a  falling  off 
in  the  amount  received  from  sales  ;  but  it  is  not  really  so.  Those 
who  possess  good  strains  have  learned  wisdom,  and  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  is  well  to  realise  by  putting  moderate  but  remu¬ 
nerating  prices  on  their  pens.  Three  are  now  sold  for  the  same  1 
sum  asked  for  one  a  few  years  since.  Hence  the  amount  often 
represents  three  times  as  many  sales  as  it  did  formerly.  But  if  | 
any  assurance  were  necessary  that  the  desire  to  possess  good  birds  j 
is  as  great  as  ever,  we  have  it  in  the  fact,  that  a  Dorking  cock 
was  claimed  for  £15  at  Birmingham,  and  three  Grouse  Cochins 
for  the  same  money.  We  may  fairly  suppose  we  are  now  arrived 
at  the  common-sense  price  of  fowls — the  happy  medium  between 
Mr.  Punchard’s  first  notorious  pen  sold  for  £2  each,  and  the 
ridiculous  fact  of  one  bird  making  £50. 

Another  gratifying  feature  is  the  growing  adoption  of  a  Poultry 
Show  as  part  of  an  agricult  ural  meeting.  We  heartily  rejoice  at  this. 
Everybody  is  fond  of  agriculture,  everybody  takes  an  interest  in 
the  county  show,  and  all  like,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  it.  Many  who  cannot  enter  the  arena  with  cattle  can 
send  a  pen  of  fowls  ;  and  we  believe  Societies  could  add  largely 
to  the  number  of  their  subscribers  by  giving  attention  to  this  i 
point.  One  word  more  on  Poultry  Shows,  and  we  will  proceed 
to  review  the  classes,  as  our  custom  has  been  for  some  years.  In 
our  favourite  pursuit  there  is  competition ;  but  the  success  of 
one  does  not  involve  the  loss  of  another.  The  pleasure  of  a  prize 
has  no  alloy,  and  the  most  successful  may  survey  years  of  con-  , 
stant  triumph  without  the  bitterness  of  reflecting  that  his  gains 
have  caused  the  poverty  of  those  who  competed  unsuccessfully  j 
with  him. 

Dorkings  during  the  past  year  have  gone  on  increasing  in 
weight.  The  old  winners  in  this  breed  have  maintained  their  fame, 
chequered  now  and  then  by  the  appearance  of  new  names.  The 
weights  we  have  seen  would  have  been  deemed  impossible  a  few  ; 
years  since.  Not  long  ago  the  Silver  Greys  had  separate  classes, 
because  size  was  deemed  unattainable  coupled  with  feather.  Now 
they  hold  their  owrn  in  open  competition. 

Spanish  have  decidedly  improved  during  the  last  year.  They' 
have  gone  back  to  the  standard  of  Mr.  Davies’  day.  In  1857  and 
1858  they  retrograded.  They  are  also  becoming  deservedly 
popular  wherever  eggs  are  required.  The  size  of  their  eggs  and 
the  fact  of  their  being  non-sitters  will  explain  this.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  the  question  of  trimming  these  birds  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  lengthily  discussed  in  our  columns.  We  are  glad  the 
firmness  of  our  principal  judges  decided  against  it. 

We  are  glad  to  speak  well  of  Cochins,  which  are  now  shown 
as  good  as  at  any  period  since  they  were  introduced.  We  must, 
however,  except  the  Whites,  which  are  not  so  carefully  bred  and 
shown  as  they  used  to  be.  Public  opinion  lias  discarded  the 
Blacks.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  no  breed  should  have  a 
separate  class  which  cannot  reproduce  itself,  and  everyone  knows 
it  is  an  impossibility  to  breed  Black  Cochin  cocks. 


Gold  and  Silver-spangled  Hamburghs  are  fast  approaching  to 
perfection,  especially  the  former.  Golden -pencilled  have  im¬ 
proved  more,  perhaps,  than  any  breed  we  shall  have  to  mention  ; 
but  the  Silvers  have  lost  ground  in  every  way. 

There  is  no  fault  to  find  when  speaking  of  the  quality  of  the 
Polands;  but  they  are  not  shown  in  sufficient  numbers  to  en¬ 
courage  Committees  to  offer  liberal  prizes  for  them. 

Brahma  Pootras  have  succeeded  in  making  for  themselves 
large  and  popular  classes.  They  deserve  it,  and  we  anticipate  for 
them  next  year  increased  numbers  and  popularity.  They  have 
succeeded  in  raising  themselves  from  the  variety  class,  because 
they  breed  truly. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  Game?  We  can  only  repeat  what 
we  have  so  often  said.  They  are  perfect.  They  offer  a  lesson  to 
all  exhibitors.  However  'numerous  the  entries  may  be,  the  birds 
are  always  in  perfect  feather  and  condition.  The  sweepstakes 
for  single  cocks  are  very  popular,  and  afford  a  rich  treat  to  those 
who  love  these  birds — we  may  as  well  say  to  every  one,  as  all 
admire  this  breed. 

Golden  Bantams  have  improved  ;  but  the  Silver  still  fail  in 
colour.  They  are  Silver  gilt.  Our  anticipations  of  last  year  were 
realised  when  we  spoke  of  our  belief  that  Game  Bantams  would 
be  favourites  with  the  public.  The  classes  have  been  numerous 
and  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Aylesbury  Ducks  bid  fair  to  attain  what  was  formerly  thought 
a  good  weight  for  a  Goose.  Seeing  the  facility  with  which  these 
birds  fatten  for  the  table,  we  are  glad  to  notice  the  increase  in 
their  numbers  at  every  agricultural  meeting.  We  rejoice  at  any¬ 
thing  that  marks  an  increasing  interest  in  poultry,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  so  many  facilities  for  keeping  them.  Rouen  Ducks 
have  advanced  in  size  and  purity.  The  classes  for  Buenos  Ayrean 
Ducks  have  also  been  in  every  way  successful. 

Turkeys  are  yearly  shown  heavier  than  they  were,  and  their 
average  weight  is  considerably  increased. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  every  breed  there  is  progress.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  see  the  day  when  more  attention  is  paid  to 
poultry  as  an  article  of  food,  and  to  the  production  of  eggs. 
Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  latter  subject  by  many  of  our 
leading  journals.  The  breeds  are  nowr  thoroughly  understood, 
and  we  know  that  much  might  be  done  in  many  yards  by  the  sale 
of  eggs  to  cover  numberless  little  expenses.  We  speak,  of  course, 
to  those  who  wish  their  hobby  to  be  self-supporting. 

Whatever  is  asked  for  one  year  is  sure  to  be  shown  the  next. 
This  was  never  better  illustrated  than  in  Ducks.  Aylesbury  and' 
Rouens  were  to  be  large,  and  Buenos  Ayrean  small,  and  they  are 
so.  The  same  is  true  of  every  breed,  and  it  lends  a  charm  to  the 
pursuit  to  have  something  to  accomplish. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  our  task  remains.  It  is  to  speak  of 
ourselves.  We  are  happy  to  thank  all  those  whom  wre  addressed 
at  the  outset  for  a  prosperous  year.  Our  circulation,  and  with 
it  our  friends,  have  increased.  We  have  endeavoured  honestly 
to  do  our  duty  impartially  by  all,  to  abide  by  the  truth  on  every 
occasion,  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  a  pursuit  we  love.  We 
have  been  highly  gratified  at  the  continuous  good  feeling  that  has 
prevailed  throughout  the  yrear  among  all  classes  of  the  poultry 
world. 

Wo  have  had  no  complaining,  no  differences,  no  angry  corre¬ 
spondences.  We  would  hope  there  have  been  none  :  if  there  have, 
we  trust  they  wdll  be  buried  with  1859. 

We  began  with  the  “  Dead  March  ”  of  the  old  year ;  and 
having  performed  its  last  rites,  we  now  strike  up  the  lively 
“  quick  step,”  and  wish  you  all 

A  Merry  Christmas,  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 


THE  COLOUR  OF  GAME  FOWLS. 

From  the  experience  I  have  had  of  the  various  breeds  of 
Game  fowls  I  consider  the  colour  of  the  plumage  immaterial ; 
for  there  are  good  birds  of  every  shade. 

Peacock,  the  large  breeder,  in  bygone  days — when  cock- 
fighting  was  allowed  as  one  of  the  British  sports — had  a  strain 
of  motley  hues,  principally  blue  and  red  dun  ;  but  many  of  his 
birds  were  speckled  :  some  were  chin-piles  (if  I  may  use  such  a 
term) ;  others  red  with  a  dun  breast.  In  fact,  the  feather  was 
so  various  that  I  cannot  find  words  to  describe  it. 

Nevertheless,  whenever  his  cocks  were  brought  into  the  pit 
the  betting  was  always  odds  in  their  favour.  When  he  discon¬ 
tinued  breeding  for  the  pit  he  gave  his  stock  to  MichaelBecker, 
of  Ash,  Kent;  and  many  a  £100  did  he  win  by  them.  I  was* 
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acquainted  with  Jack  Chapman,  his  feeder,  and  through  him  I 
became  possessed  of  a  cock  and  four  hens — one  of  which  was 
blue,  another  red-dun,  another  dun-pile,  and  another,  with  the 
cock,  mottled  like  the  Dorkings.  All  had  yellow  legs.  I  once 
had  a  Chinese  Game  cock  given  to  me  by  a  friend  who  im¬ 
ported  it;  but  it  did  not  show  any  points  of  breeding.  Its 
plumage  was  buff;  the  sickle  feathers  black.  It  had  a  large 
rose  comb,  and  a  few  feathers  on  the  legs  like  the  Cochins.  Its 
progeny  proved  themselves  first-rate  birds. — William  Brent, 
Canterbury. 

BREEDING  BLACK  HAMBURGHS  —  FEEDING 
SPANISH  FOWLS. 

Can  you  inform  me  how  to  breed  Black  Hamburgh  cocks? 
I  can  breed  black  hens  from  any  of  the  Hamburgh  hens  and  a 
Spanish  cock,  and  some  perfect  birds  among  them ;  but  the 
cockerels  throw  bronze  saddles  and  other  colours.  I  intend 
putting  a  Black  pullet  to  a  Silver-spangled  cock,  if  you  think 
she  will  throw  Black  cocks.  She  is  a  cross  between  a  Spanish 
cock  and  Silver-pencilled  hen. 

Excuse  me  for  troubling  you  for  further  information  respect¬ 
ing  several  Spanish  chickens  that  began  to  gape  in  June  when 
about  three  weeks  old,  and  continued  till  now,  when  they  have 
begun  to  run  at  the  nostrils  and  swell  in  the  face.  I  think  the 
disease  is  not  the  roup,  as  they  eat  freely,  and  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  I  feed  them  on  boiled  Indian  meal  and  corn.  They  have 
a  good  run  in  green  fields.  They  roost  in  a  place  nine  feet 
high,  next  to  a  wall  where  a  fire  is  kept  nearly  night  and  day. 
— A  Constant  Reader. 

[We  know  many  who  keep  Black  Hamburghs  and  always  breed 
them  true,  cocks  and  pullets.  All  Black  cocks  have  a  tendency 
to  throw  coloured  feathers.  We  should  advise  you  to  get  a 
cock  from  some  of  the  good  strains:  we  noticed  several  at  the 
Tredegar  Show  mentioned  in  our  number  of  last  week. 

Nothing  can  be  worse  than  your  feeding  for  Spanish  fowls,  or 
indeed  for  any  other  poultry;  it  makes  only  fat,  and  gives  no 
strength.  They  want  no  fire.  Leaving  the  warm  place  you 
describe,  and  going  into  the  cold  air,  will  account  for  all  the 
symptoms  you  describe.  Leave  off  fire,  and  Indian  corn  and 
meal.  Feed  them  well  on  ground  oats  mixed  with  warm  water 
three  times  per  day;  and  while  the  severe  weather  lasts  give 
them,  twice  per  day,  bread  and  ale.  Then  let  them  live  natu¬ 
rally  without  artificial  heat.] 

A  VENTURE  IN  LIGURIAN  BEES,  AND  A 
WORD  ABOUT  MULTIPLYING  THE  RACE. 

The  interest  felt  by  many  of  your  readers  in  the  success  of  the 
attempt  which  is  now  being  made  to  introduce  the  Italian  bee 
into  this  country  must  be  my  apology  for  troubling  you  with 
this  notice  of  the  result  of  my  first  venture  in  this  line.  Having, 
in  conjunction  with  an  apiarian  friend,  ordered  (through  Messrs. 
Neighbour  and  Sons)  two  Ligurian  queens  from  H,  D.  Hermann, 
of  Tamins-by-Chur,  I  received  on  the  19th  of  October  a  “  double 
cassette,”  containing  (as  Mr.  Hermann’s  note  had  previously 
announced)  two  queens,  “  all  yellow,  and  born  in  the  month  of 
May,  this  year.”  On  taking  the  box  into  my  hands,  I  found  that 
the  bees  in  one  compartment  were  noisy  and  restless  ;  in  the 
other  silent  as  death.  On  opening  the  former  I  found  the  bees 
very  auxious  to  make  their  escape,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  box 
a  breathless  queen,  in  appearance  differing  but  slightly,  if  at  all, 
from  a  common  English  queen.  Now  this  circumstance  I  was 
disposed  to  attribute  to  its  having  probably  been  dead  some 
days,  and  thus  its  bright  colouring  became  dark  and  dingy  ( as 
is  the  case,  more  or  less,  with  common  queens  after  death) .  The 
Ligurian  people  from  No.  1  I  led  into  a  straw-cap  with  comb  in 
it,  and  thenproceeded  to  open  No.  2  ;  and  here  I  was  delighted 
to  find  the  bees  as  lively  as  the  others,  and  -amongst  them,  con¬ 
spicuous  for  her  beauty,  a  vigorous  Italian  queen.  Taking  her  in 
my  hand,  and  admiring  the  “  brightness  and  brilliancy  of  her 
colours,”  I  placed  her  amongst  her  Ligurian  subjects  in  the 
straw-cap.  As  the  day  was  warm  I  took  them  into  the  garden 
and  allowed  them  the  luxury  of  a  flight,  which  they  seemed  to 
require  after  their  six  days’  confinement.  This  was  between  ton 
and  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon,  about  four 
o’clock  p.m.,  I  placed  the  straw-cap  containing  queen  and  people 
pver  a  flat-topped  straw  hive,  from  which  I  had  the  same  morn¬ 
ing  removed  the  queen,  after  fumigating  the  stock  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  The  English  bees  appeared  readily  to  receive 


the  foreign  monarch  ;  but  the  Ligurian  people  were  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  all  slaughtered  during  the  following  night  and  morning. 
As  the  hive  was  not  arranged  with  bars,  I  could  not  satisfy 
myself  of  the  safety  of  the  queen,  except  by  the  quiet  and  con¬ 
tented  state  of  the  stock.  For  some  time  after  this  there  ensued 
an  unfavourable  state  of  weather,  and  but  few  bees  made  their 
appearance  until  the  23nd  of  November,  on  which  day  a  great 
number  came  out  for  a  flight,  and  amongst  them  a  fair  proportion 
of  unmistakeable  juvenile  Ligurians;  thus  proving  not  only  the 
well-being,  but  also  the  fertility  of  the  “  Italish  Alps’  ”  queen, 
and,  so  far,  the  success  of  my  first  venture  with  the  new  race  of 
bees.  Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  first  “  cassette,”  I 
wrote  to  M.  Hermann  for  a  second  ;  but  he  replies  in  November, 
that  it  is  “  too  late,  now,  of  sending  more  queens,”  and  states, 
that  he  proposes,  in  the  spring,  to  bring  a  quantity  of  beehives  to 
England  “  his  one-self.”  Then  follows  his  answer  to  my  inquiry 
as  to  the  distance  to  which  Ligurians  must  be  removed  from 
common  bees  so  as  to  prevent  confusion  in  the  races,  and  which 
I  quote  at  length  for  the  benefit  of  the  apiarian  readers  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener. 

“  I  shall  send  you  a  little  book,  in  which  you  can  find  why  it 
is  possible  to  multiply  the  Italish  bees  of  a  lower  distant,*  also 
in  the  same  apiary,  and  keep  the  race  pure.  But  being  printed 
in  Germain  and  not  knowing  if  you  does  know  that  language,  I 
will  translate  it  and  send  you  an  Exemplar.  With  a  little  practice 
you  may  make  Italish  20  hives  of  your  bees,  in  a  fornnight, 
without  removing  the  Bees,  besides  you  have  moveable  bees 
enough.  It  must  to  multiplied  the  Italish  Drones,  and  diminished 
the  black  Drones, — these  are  the  two  first  principles,  and  when 
the  Italish  Queen  flies  out  of  marry  her.  The  hives  with  black 
Drones  must  be  keeped  under  lock  and  key  by  a  preparation 
which  does  not  permitt  to  let  go  out  Drones  but  working  Bees, 


and  to  know  early  Drones  the  hive  is  to  be  feeded  every  day  with 
honey  provided  with  Drones  bars.”f — Sibert-on-the-Wold. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Liverpool  Poultry  Show. — It  is  our  duty  to  keep  our  readers  well 
informed  of  all  that  relates  to  poultry.  We  beg,  then,  to  remind  them  the 
entries  for  Liverpool  close  on  the  last  day  of  this  month.  Thanks  to  the 
liberality  of  the  prize  list  and  the  deserved  popularity  of  the  managers  of 
this  exhibition,  we  expect,  as  usual,  it  will  be  the  struggle  of  the  elite* and 
the  tournament  of  the  winners  at  previous  shows. 

Weight  op  Turkeys  at  Birmingham  ( J .  iff.).— We  cannot  pretend  to 
know  the  reasons  for  the  decisions  of  the  Judges  at  Birmingham.  We 
know  it  was  stated  in  the  Show  some  were  given  for  weight,  some  for 
feather  ;  but,  in  accordance  with  their  instructions,  high  condition  was  to 
be  kept  in  view.  It  is  also  the  rule  to  be  guided  by  form  as  well  as  weight. 
If  mere  fat  and  weight  decided  in  the  classes,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
have  premised  Judges  like  those  gentlemen  who  act  at  Bingley  Ilall. 

Feeding  Geese  for  Exhiuition  (C.  R.).— Whole  barley  is  an  excellent 
food  in  a  farm-yard,  where  birds  pick  up  all  other  requisites  for  health. 
It  is  not,  however,  what  is  wanted  for  fattening.  If  it  is  required  to  make 
weight  or  put  on  fat,  birds  must  not  have  much  exe.-cise,  or  they  walk  off 
all  they  put  on.  Shut  your  Geese  up  in  an  old  pigstyeor  place  of  the  same 
dimensions,  and  feed  liberally  on  oats  as  much  as  they  will  eat.  Let  them 
also  have  gravel  and  grass ;  at  times  give  them  oatmeal  for  a  change. 
They  should  fat  in  three  weeks. 


LONDON  MARKETS. — December  26. 

POULTRY. 


The  Christmas  market  Is  a  spectacle,  and  none  can  imagine  the  quantity 
of  poultry  consumed  in  London  unless  they  have  seen  it.  But  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  any  quotation,  as,  in  the  masses  of  food  brought  in,  there 
are  all  sorts— from  the  smallest  and  worst  to  the  largest  and  choicest. 
As  a  rule,  the  heavier  the  Turkey  or  Goose  is  the  more  it  is  worth,  if  the 
quality  is  perfect ;  but,  in  unusually  large  birds,  every  pound  above  the 
average  adds  much  to  the  value. 


Each — s.  d.  s.  d. 

Large  Fowls .  5  0  to  6  0 

Fowls .  3  6  „  4  G 

Capons  .  7  0  ,,  9  0 

Chickens  .  2  0  „  2  6 

Geese .  6  0  „  8  0 

Ducks  .  2  6  ,,  2  9 

Pheasants .  3  0  ,,  3  3 


Each — s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

CoGk  Turkeys 

. 12 

0 

to  25 

0 

Hen  Turkeys 

.  6 

0 

„  11 

0 

Partridges . 

0 

»,  1 

4 

Pigeons  . 

8 

..  o 

9 

Hares . 

.  2 

6 

3 

0 

Rabbits  . 

4 

1 

5 

Wild  ditto . 

8 

„  o 

9 

*  lie  had  mentioned  1000  yards  in  a  previous  note. 

+  We  have  copied  the  letter  literally.  We  suppose  M.  Hermann  means 
that  there  are  to  be  holes  large  enough  to  permit  the  passing  in  and  out  of 
the  working  bees ;  but  too  small  to  permit  the  drones  to  do  so.  However 
we  de  not  undertake  to  explain  the  rest  of  his  letter, — Eds, 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Day 

of 

M’nth 

Day 

of 

Week. 

JANUARY  3—9,  I860. 

Weather 

Barometer. 

near  Lone 

Thermom. 

ON  IN  IS 

Wind. 

59. 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon 
Rises 
and  Sets 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun 

Day  of 
Year. 

3 

Tu 

Galantbus  nivalis. 

30.591—30.483 

38—31 

S.W. 

.01 

9  af  8 

1  af  4 

25 

2 

10 

4 

33 

3 

4 

W 

Daphne  mezereum. 

30.524—30.442 

41-35 

S.AV. 

— 

8 

8 

2 

4 

43 

3 

11 

5 

1 

4 

5 

Th 

Helleborus  foetidus. 

30.537—30.380 

43—34 

E. 

— 

8 

8 

3 

4 

3 

5 

12 

5 

28 

5 

G 

F 

Epiphany.  Twelfth  clay. 

30.459—30.312 

38—31 

S.W. 

.02 

8 

8 

4 

4 

19 

6 

13 

5 

55 

6 

7 

S 

Helleborus  viridis. 

30.464—30.402 

37—27 

N. 

— 

7 

8 

5 

4 

23 

7 

14 

6 

21 

7 

8 

Sun 

1  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

30.603—30.580 

38—23 

N. 

— 

7 

8 

7 

4 

rises 

© 

6 

47 

8 

9 

M 

Ilex  Europaeus. 

30.702—30.651 

36—24 

W. 

6 

8 

8 

4 

25  a 

5 

16 

7 

12 

9 

Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-three  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  41.3°  and  31°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  54J,  occurred  on  the  7th,  in  1854  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  5°, 
on  the  3rd,  in  1854.  During  the  period  140  days  were  fine,  and  on  91  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  FOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

Cinerarias. — The  plants  intended  for  large  specimens 
must  receive  their  final  shift,  and  be  allowed  sufficient 
space  to  expand  their  foliage  without  interfering  with  or 
injuring  each  other.  The  side-shoots  to  be  tied  out. 

Epacrises. — As  some  of  them  will  he  preparing  to 
burst  into  flower,  a  little  arrangement  may  be  necessary 
in  tying  them  out  to  display  their  spikes  of  bloom  more 
advantageously. 

Fuchsias. — If  wanted  early,  the  plants  that  were  first 
put  to  rest  should  be  selected,  and  be  fresh  potted,  cut¬ 
ting  back  the  roots,  beginning  with  a  small-sized  pot ;  to 
be  shifted  into  larger  when  the  roots  have  extended  to 
the  outside  of  the  ball.  Place  them  in  a  nice  moist  tem¬ 
perature  of  50°  by  day  and  40°  by  night. 

Heaths. — To  lie  looked  over,  and  the  dead  and  decay¬ 
ing  leaves  removed.  The  most  forward  in  bud — such  as 
the  Vest'd  as,  Vernix,  Vascifiora,  Aristata,  JBeaumontia, 
and  many  others,  to  be  tied  out,  and  arranged  for  the 
season. 

Pelargoniums. — When  large  specimens  are  wanted, 
tie  out  the  branches  at  equal  distances,  and  down  as  near 
to  the  rim  of  the  pot  as  possible.  Air  to  be  giyen  at  all 
favourable  opportunities.  Water  to  be  given  but  spar¬ 
ingly,  and  not  overhead. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID-HOUSE. 

Be  careful  that  the  night  temperature  is  not  raised  too 
high  :  if  kept  at  50°  in  severe  weather  no  ill  consequences 
will  result.  The  atmosphere  to  be  kept  rather  moist, 
especially  if  the  weather  is  bright ;  and  all  plants  in¬ 
dicating  an  appearance  of  starting  into  bloom  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  warmest  part  of  the  house. 

Clerodendrons. — To  be  shaken  out  of  their  pots  ; 
their  roots  reduced  and  repotted  into  small  pots  in  a  light 
sandy  loamy  compost.  Sow  seeds,  and  also  of  any  hard- 
wooded  stove  plants. 

Water  to  be  given  very  cautiously  to  the  Orchids, 
merely  sufficient  to  prevent  the  plants  from  shrivelling  ; 
and  to  do  this  effectually  it  is  necessary  to  look  over 
them  every  day.  The  air  of  the  house  to  be  kept  moist 
by  sprinkling  the  pathways,  floors,  tables,  &c.,  daily.  If 
any  plant  is  found  not  to  have  ripened  off  its  bulbs  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house, 
and  the  ripening  process  encouraged.  The  Brassias, 
Cyanoches,  Ccelogynes,  Miltonias,  and  other  such  plants, 
when  they  are  beginning  to  grow,  to  be  repotted.  The 
compost  to  consist  of  turfy  peat  mixed  with  a  portion  of 
charcoal  or  broken  potsherds,  and  the  pots  to  be  at  least 
half  .full  of  very  open  drainage. 

FORCING-HOUSES. 

Cherries. — Yery  gentle  excitement  to  be  given  by  fire 
or  artificial  heat,  with  kindly  humidity,  and  abundance 
of  air. 

Figs. — Although  they  will  bear  a  higher  degree  of 
temperature  without  injury  than  either  Cherries  or 
No.  588.— You.  XXIII.  No.  14. 


Peaches,  it  is  advisable  to  begin  cautiously,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  the  more  haste  with  fire  the”  less 
speed  with  fruit,  and  that  favourable  opportunities  of 
sun  and  light  must  be  embraced  for  making  sure  progress 
with  them. 

Peaches. — Where  the  trees  are  coming  into  bloom  it 
is  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  the  application  of  humidity, 
and  when  they  have  expanded  their  flowers  to  withhold 
it  altogether  for  a  time.  Fire  or  other  artificial  heat  to 
be  applied  moderately — that  is,  from  45°  by  night  to  55° 
by  day,  particularly  when  dark  and  gloomy  weather  pre¬ 
vails.  The  houses  now  commencing  to  force  to  be  kept 
moderately  moist,  and  in  a  sweet  healthy  state,  syringing 
the  trees  pretty  freely  once  or  twice  a-day  with  tepid 
water.  Shut  up  early  on  sunny  days,  and  sprinkle  the 
paths,  floors,  flues,  or  pipes  frequently. 

Yines. — When  they  have  all  broken,  the  superfluous 
buds  must  be  rubbed  off,  and  the  young  shoots  stopped 
as  soon  as  they  are  long  enough  to  admi  t  of  the  points  of 
the  shoots  at  one  bud  above  the  bunch  being  broken  out. 
In  vineries  now  commencing  to  force,  adopt  the  practice 
lately  advised  of  producing,  where  it  can  be  applied,  a 
kindly  humidity  by  means  of  dung  and  leaves,  or  other 
such  fermenting  materials.  If  they  are  to  be  broken 
principally  by  fire  heat,  either  by  flues  orhot-water  pipes, 
copious  syringings  must  be  resorted  to  with  tepid  water 
once  or  twice  a-day.  Fire  heat  to  be  applied  principally 
by  day,  with  air  at  the  same  time,  and  very  moderately 
at  night.  William  Keane. 


BEDDING  GLADIOLI. 

About  forty  or  forty-five  years  back,  the  first  move 
was  made  in  crossing  the  old  Cape  Gladioluses  by  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  the  late  Dean  of  Manchester,  Dr.  Herbert  ; 
but  his  seedlings  did  not  get  much  under  cultivation  till 
about  the  time  of  the  Burke  murders  in  Edinburgh,  in 
1827  and  1828. 

Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton,  was  the  first  nurseryman  who 
advertised  them,  and.  with  them  a  few  of  Colville’s  cross, 
in  1830.  Sweet  took  them  up  for  crossing  soon  after 
1820,  in  Colville’s  Nursery.  One  of  his  earlier  seedlings, 
called  Colvillii,  is  in  the  market  to  this  day  ;  but  a  better 
one,  named  by  himself  pudibundus,  is,  I  believe,  lost. 

The  rest  of  Sweet’s  crosses  could  not  compete  with  the 
superior  qualities  of  Dean  Herbert’s  breed ;  the  Dean 
himself  having  worked  them  up  into  a  circle  which 
could  not  be  got  out  of  until  fresh  pollen  from  a  new 
and  very  different  race  could  be  had,  and  was  obtained. 
The  type  plant  of  these  early  crosses  was  cardinalis,  a 
tall,  crimson  flower,  with  white  markings — a  kind  which 
is  not  yet  exceeded  in  merits  for  the  flower  garden.  It 
was  from  seeing  a  large  bed  of  it  in  full  bloom  at  Drop- 
more  in  June,  1831,  that  I  first  took  to  them,  after  the 
manner  of  a  daft  body.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Low,  to  send  me 
down  every  one  of  Herbert’s  seedlings,  of  Sweet’s  also, 
and  all  others  that  could  be  had  of  them,  for  love  or 
money,  about  London. 

From  them,  with  the  spirit  of  daftheadedness,  I  crossed 
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and  bloomed  ten  thousand  seedlings  thrice  told  in  seven 
years,  and  had  them  by  the  “  skep  bushel,”  like  a  young 
Suffolk  hero,  who  had  the  frost  among  them  last  October. 
He,  luckily,  got  into  a  good  shop  for  Gladioluses,  “just 
turned  off'  a  year  ago.”  His  predecessor  must  have  been 
a  cross-breeder,  and  have  taken  all  his  flowering  “roots  ” 
away  with  him,  leaving  only  a  “  bushel  skepful  ”  to  our 
friend  to  prove  ;  at  which  he  “  was  very  much  pleased  to 
see  so  many,”  and  much  disappointed  when  he  found 
he  had  no  flowers  in  the  autumn.  “  I  took  them  up,”  he 
goes  on  to  say,  “  and  hundreds  of  them  are  not  bigger 
than  Filbert-nuts,  and  some  of  them  are  as  big  as  English 
Walnuts,  and  there  are  a  few  of  a  fine  medium  size.” 
Well,  being  “  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  them  now.  Should 
they  be  pulled  into  pieces,  or  singly,  as  they  are,  most  of 
them  in  clusters,  eight  or  ten  at  a  cluster  P  also,  will 
they  stand  frost,  as  some  of  mine  turned  soft  just  like 
Potatoes  after  they  had  been  frosted?” 

Up  to  the  year  1833  there  were  very  few  who  could 
give  but  one  answer  about  how  this  Suffolk  gardener 
ought  to  proceed  with  his  three  sizes  of  Gladiolus  seed¬ 
lings,  supposing  them  to  be  such,  and  not  to  have  been 
much  hurt,  or  many  of  them  lost  by  the  frost.  From 
1833  to  1818  or  1850,  few  who  have  grown  the  family 
could  decide  which  of  two  courses  was  the  better  for  him 
to  adopt ;  and  from  1850  to  the  present  hour  there  have 
been  constantly  before  our  eyes  three  ways  for  him  to 
follow,  and  each  of  the  three  was  right,  and  two  out  of 
the  three  ways  must  have,  of  necessity,  been  wrong — 
been  wrong,  according  to  circumstances,  if  you  can  un¬ 
derstand  how  that  could  be.  But  the  fact  is,  the  proper 
management  of  Gladioli  has  become  a  puzzle-peg  to  all 
but  the  very  old,  and  those  only  who  are  obliged  to  learn 
all  about  them,  in  order  to  make  bread  and  cheese  out  of 
selling  them. 

Going  back  to  1831,  I  find  that  all  the  Gladioli  then 
in  cultivation,  both  the  Cape  species  and  the  cross 
seedlings  from  cardinalis,  blandus,  oppositiflorus,  and 
i t  fist  is,  required  one  uniform  treatment — to  be  repotted 
at  the  beginning  of  October  ;  to  grow  in  winter,  and  to 
flower  in  May  and  June  following  ;  to  be  lifted  early  in 
July,  and  to  be  kept  dry  to  the  end  of  September. 

But  in  the  year  1831  we  heard  of  a  new  Gladiolus  on 
the  Continent  that  was  introduced  there  from  Port  Natal, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cape  Colony.  It  was  soon  in 
the  English  market  at  21s.  a  “  root and  I  think  I  paid 
that  price  for  it  to  Mr,  Wheeler,  of  Warminster.  It  was 
published  a,s  psittacinus  and  Natalensis,  was  more  hardy 
than  any  of  the  west  Cape  species,  and  of  an  entirely 
different  habit  from  them,  growing  from  February  to 
October,  and  resting  all  the  winter ;  but  it  would  not 
cross  with  any  of  the  other  Cape  species,  or  with  the 
crosses  between  them.  It  was,  moreover,  ten  times  more 
free  in  producing  offspring  bulbs  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of 
a  pin’s  head  to  those  of  all  the  kinds  of  small  nuts  with 
which  we  were  acquainted ;  and  that  soon  caused  it  to 
reach  every  part  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  to  be  the 
cheapest  and  most  common  of  all  the  race. 

As  early  as  1834  I  had  more  of  it  than  I  knew  what  to 
do  with — not  a  “  bushel  skepful,”  but  some  quarts  of 
small  fry  of  various  sizes  ;  and  from  the  statements  of  our 
Suffolk  friend,  it  strikes  me  that  this  is  his  very  plant,  or 
something  very  near  it  in  genealogical  descent.  The 
method  I  then  adopted  to  hurry  on  into  flowering  size 
with  that  small  fry,  is  the  nearest  that  I  can  now  think  of 
for  him  to  adopt  to  prove  what  remains  from  the  frost  of 
his  bushel  skepful.  I  drew  drills  for  it  as  for  early  Peas, 
and  put  in  the  smallest  size  just  as  they  now  do  Sangster’s 
No.  1  Pea.  The  second  size  in  a  way  between  sowing 
early  Peas  and  Mazagan  Beans,  and  the  third  after  the 
manner  of  early  frame  Potatoes  ;  and,  if  you  believe  me, 
they  all  did  so  well  that  I  have  never  yet  altered  the  plan. 
Some  of  all  the  sizes  flowered  the  following  autumn  ;  but, 
of  course,  not  such  bouncers  as  the  old  “  roots  ”  did  make. 

Meantime,  and  for  a  long  period  subsequently,  the 


cross-breeders  were  industriously  at  work  within  the 
circle  which  Dean  Herbert  abandoned  in  1828.  Some 
very  fine  seedlings  were  thus  obtained,  it  is  true  ;  and  to 
those  who  did  not  know  to  the  contrary,  they  appeared 
to  be  great  improvements.  But  they  were  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  our  eyes : — the  striped  ones  were  not  nearly  so 
good  as  their  father  cardinalis ;  Colvillii  is  not  half  so 
good  as  the  cardinal  at  the  present  day ;  the  whites  with 
pale  red  markings  were  not  superior  to  oppositiflorus, 
then  erroneously  in  the  catalogues  as  grandiflorus ;  the 
faint  creamy  whites  with  paler  markings  were  not  to  be 
matched  with  blandus  itself,  which  brought  them  into  the 
world  ;  and  all  the  seifs,  in  rose,  purple,  and  scarlet,  were 
only  brighter  or  fainter  than  Sweet’s  pudibundus  without 
attaining  its  full  size. 

Thus  the  whole  went  round  and  round  for  the  space  of 
full  ten  years,  to  the  joy  and  gladness  of  the  know-not- 
betters,  and  to  the  confirmation  of  the  views  and  the 
anrasement  of  the  old  pilgrims,  who  assert  that  when  once 
a  florist  gets  into  a  circle  with  his  crosses,  Jupiter  himself 
could  never  get  him  out  of  the  rut  without  fresh  blood. 
And  so  it  was  till  the  now  old  psittacinus,  or  Natalensis, 
reached  Sydney,  in  Australia;  and  there,  being  more  at 
home  in  the  climate  and  changes  of  the  weather,  took  to 
the  sporting  mood,  and  crossed  with  the  old  blood  of  pudi¬ 
bundus,  or  one  of  its  allies,  producing  the  “  root  ”  now 
called  Gandavensis — a  most  rascally  fictitious  name,  point¬ 
ing  to  Ghent  as  the  place  of  its  birth  instead  of  to  Sydney, 
where  it  first  came  on  the  stage. 

Well,  this  Gandavensis  inherited  more  of  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  Natal  parent  than  those  of  the  other  side  of 
the  breed ;  and  the  result  ends  in  all  this  confusion  in  the 
practice  of  dealing  with  the  two  strains,  or  three  strains, 
as  the  dealers  hold  forth  ;  but  assuredly  there  are  yet 
but  two  legal  strains  in  the  whole  family  : — the  strain  of 
cardinalis,  which  requires  to  be  planted  in  October,  and 
to  rest  from  the  end  of  June  to  that  time  ;  and  the  new 
strain  of  Natalensis,  alias  psittacinus.  The  so-called 
strains  of  racemosus  and  Gandavensis  are  dry  as  fiddle¬ 
sticks,  casting  dust  and  ashes  into  the  eyes  of  the  best 
customers,  and  of  no  use,  or  sense,  or  pleasure  to  any 
one  but  to  the  know-noughts.  The  racemosa  turn  was 
a  good  hit  in  the  old  circle,  and  nothing  more,  nor  any 
change  of  management  from  the  October  planting  of  its 
kindred.  Gandavensis  being  the  first-born  of  a  new  race 
or  sti’ain  from  Natalensis,  cannot  stand  at  the  head  of 
that  race  as  long  as  there  is  any  faith  in  heraldry ;  but 
is  the  just  and  lawful  heir  to  the  fame,  the  fortunes,  and 
the  success  of  that  celebrated  and  justly  admired  turn 
in  the  family. 

Now,  consider  well,  and  submit  high  but  preposterous 
notions  about  strains  and  straining  puzzles  to  the  rule 
of  ancient  law  and  common  sense ;  and  by  one  stroke  you 
will  necessarily  simplify  the  proper  culture  of  Gladioli 
ten-fold,  and  in  the  same  ratio  increase  the  demand  for 
them.  There  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  this  earth  moi^e 
simple  than  to  know  how  to  do  Gladioli  when  once  you  get 
hold  of  the  right  key  to  the  potting  or  planting  of  them. 
There  are  but  two  keys,  and  one  of  them  opens  from  the 
middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  November ;  and  during 
that  period  every  Gladiolus  that  was  born  in  this  world 
before  the  Natalensis  cross-breeded,  fifteen  years  back, 
will  do  to  be  planted,  and  will  suffer  if  it  be  not 
planted  or  potted  then  ;  but  early  in  October  is  the  best 
time  to  put  it  in.  The  second  key  opens  from  the 
first  day  of  February  to  the  last  week  in  May  ;  but,  like 
the  autumn  ones,  to  be  too  soon  or  too  late  in  the  spring, 
does  not  suit  many  of  them,  and  is  against  the  finest 
kinds  decidedly.  Auy  one  to  whom  cardinalis,  blajidus, 
and  oppositiflorus  are  not  strangers,  will  easily  recognise 
any  ot  their  offspring  to  a  thousand  generations  ;  but 
that  knowledge  cannot  be  taught  by  writing  or  talking — 
it  belongs  to  a  law  of  the  mind  called  intuitive  perception  ; 
one  perceives  it  in  the  mind’s  eye,  but  cannot  so  describe 
it  as  to  teach  another. 
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All  the  kinds  in  those  thousand  generations  require  to 
he  planted  in  October,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  which  are 
still  more  easy  of  recognition  must  not  he  put  in  before 
February  ;  and  although  these  increase  in  size  and  num¬ 
bers,  and  seed  with  more  certainty  by  being  allowed  to 
grow  on  from  February — their  natural  time  of  commenc¬ 
ing  their  aunual  growth — circumstances  peculiar  to  us 
and  to  our  climate  forbid  such  early  growth ;  and  the 
chief  business  of  this  new  year’s  “  gift  of  the  gab  ”  is  to 
forbid  such  banns  altogether,  and  to  put  the  whole  race 
in  motion  not  later  than  the  middle  of  February,  unless 
there  is  some  particular  aim  in  view  which  weighs  more 
heavily  with  the  owners  thereof  than  the  sure  and  certain 
prejudice  to  the  race  itself. 

Then  the  whole  story  has  only  two  points  of  semblance 
—  October  potting  or  planting,  and  Februai’y  planting  or 
potting :  both  may  be  a  little  earlier  without  hurt,  and 
both  may  be  a  good  deal  later  with  a  considerable  draw¬ 
back  to  the  future  stock. 

In  the  good  old  times  we  planted  out  the  first  crop  of 
Natalensis,  or  psittacinus,  the  head  of  the  new  strain 
during  the  first  week  in  February  ;  the  second  and  third 
on  the  first  and  last  days  of  March;  and  the  fourth  and 
last  crop  at  the  very  end  of  April.  These  ■were  in  like 
succession  of  bloom  from  June  to  October  ;  but  the  two 
last  crops  never  increased  in  number  of  offset-bulbs  or 
in  the  size  of  the  now  flowering  bulbs  to  one-half  the 
number  or  size  of  those  planted  earlier;  thus  showing 
as  clear  as  noonday  that  necessity  alone  should  keep 
them  out  of  the  ground  so  late  in  the  spring.  And  mind, 
too,  that  this  waiting  from  October  to  February  was 
acquired  by  Gandavensis  from  a  preponderance  in  the 
cross  in  favour  of  the  habits  of  Natalensis,  which  begins 
to  make  roots  only  in  February.  If  that  cross  had  been 
strictly  intermediate,  like  some  cross  in  the  habit  as 
much  as  in  the  colour,  the  strain  would  need  to  be  planted 
or  set  to  grow,  midtime  between  October  and  February, 
or  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

The  very  newest  and  the  very  best  of  the  new  Gladioli 
are  of  that  celebrated  stock  which  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  so  much  admired  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  at  Fontainbleau.  They  were  all  raised  of  the 
strain  of  Natalensis,  beginning  with  Gandavensis  as  the 
heir.  They  all  require  to  be  allowed  to  begin  to  make 
their  yearly  roots  in  February,  some  of  them  even  as 
soon  as  the  beginning  of  the  new  year ;  but  they  are  so 
patient  that  they  will  hold  on  dry  till  late  in  .May,  but 
that  throws  them  back  in  ripening  late  in  the  autumn, 
To  make  the  best  of  them,  therefore,  until  such  time  as 
they  are  as  plentiful  and  as  cheap  as  their  progenitors,  we 
ought  to  have  them  in  the  earth,  every  one  of  them,  as 
early  as  February.  We  should  seed  every  one  of  them  that 
is  not  barren,  and  preserve  the  smallest  “root”  till  we 
can  speak  of  them  by  the  “  bushel  skep,”  like  the  Suf¬ 
folk  hero,  and  then  do  them  exactly  as  we  did  Natalensis 
twenty,  years  since — that  is,  put  in  four  spring  crops,  one 
at  the  beginning  of  February,  two  in  March,  and  one  in 
April.  The  first  three  crops  to  be  planted  under  cradles, 
out  of  pots,  and  the  last  crop  in  the  open  air  where  they 
are  to  bloom,  and  just  before  planting-out  time  in  May, 
to  remove  those  in  the  cradles  and  put  them  in  where 
the  spring  flowers  were  removed  from  the  previous  week. 

The  value  of  setting  quantities  of  various  bulbs  to  root 
close  together  in  temporary  quarters,  to  be  afterwards 
removed  for  planting  in  the  flower  garden,  is  yet  only  be¬ 
ginning  to  draw  general  attention  ;  but  of  all  the  facts 
which  have  been  proved  in  the  Experimental  Garden,  this 
one  has  the  greatest  range,  and  is  the  one  that  is  the 
most  obviously  useful.  It  is  equally  valuable  in  the 
garden  of  my  lord  duke  as  in  that  of  the  man  or  woman 
who  opens  the  lodge-gate  for  him. 

The  best  compost  to  set  all  sorts  of  bulbs  thus  to  root  in 
is  a  mixture  of  one-half  spent  Mushroom-bed,  the  other 
half  equal  quantities  of  leaf  mould  and  very  sandy  fresh 
soil  from  a  common  ;  but  for  a  few  weeks  they  will  root 


freely  in  any  light  stuff,  one  inch  of  it  under  them  and 
one  inch  over  them  are  quite  enough.  The  bottom  of  the 
cradle,  or  cold  frame,  or  turf-pit,  or  wherever  they  are 
set,  ought  to  be  as  hard  as  a  path,  that  the  roots  may  not 
strike  lower  down,  but  run  flat  till  they  are  taken  up  for 
final  planting.  No  root  can  then  be  broken,  and  the  flat 
shape  is  the  best  for  them  at  that  turning. 

Garden-cradles  are  made  of  hoops  and  mats  over  them, 
and  are  just  as  good  and  useful  for  seeds,  seedlings,  and 
young  bedding-out  stuff  as  they  are  for  such  bulbs,  but 
when  they  are  used  to  stand  pots  in,  as  for  Cyclamens, 
Mignonette,  and  other  fancy  things,  the  bottom  must  be 
soft  with  sand  or  cinder  ashes,  and  be  well  drained  below. 
However,  if  any  spirited  person  who  can  afford  it  may 
think  of  any  other  plan  different  from  this,  and  less  ex¬ 
pensive,  all  he  need  do  is  to  buy  a  small  selection,  send 
them  here,  and  say  how  we  are  to  do  them,  I  engage  to 
furnish  him  to  the  very  letter  of  his  bent,  free  of  all 
charges.  But  I  am  in  justice  bound  to  give  him  what  I 
consider  a  very  fair  beginning ;  yet  he  may  have  his  own 
way,  if  he  knows  any  more  superior  kinds. 

Bertha  Rabourdin ,  snowy  white,  and  deep  crimson  blotches. 

Maria.  Much  in  the  same  way  as  the  last. 

Madame  de  Vatrys,  ditto  ditto.  Three  virgin  beauties. 

Penelope,  next  light  shade ;  a  blush  with  rosy  marks. 

Hebe,  the  next  to  Penelope  in  the  same  style. 

Imperatrice,  next  shade*  reaching  to  a  pure  salmon. 

Madame  Sachet,  next  in  degree,  and  named  after  the  wife  of 
the  cross-breeder  ;  always  a  good  card  for  a  beauty. 

Fgeria,  same  ground,  with  an  orange  tinge  in  the  red  markings. 

Florian,  also  salmon  and  fiery-flamed  markings. 

Daphne,  after  the  last  style. 

Baron  Laillard,  a  deeper  salmon  tint  in  running  shade. 

Aglae ,  next  shade. 

Amabilis,  rising  to  clear  scarlet. 

Gil  Bias,  not  quite  so  scarlet,  but  following  the  shade  owing 
to  its  crimson  mai’kings. 

Monsieur  Vinchon,  turning  from  scarlet,  and  leading  to 

Madame  Furtado,  a  decided  carmine. 

Neptune,  a  fine  tinted  carmine. 

Oracle,  ditto  in  reddish  carmine. 

Id  Aurora,  nearly  ditto. 

Mazeppa,  splendid  carmine  and  orange. 

Monsieur  Corbay,  more  scarlety  with  the  orange  of  Mazeppa, 
bringing  us  up  to  that  blended  scarlet  in 

Brenchleyensis,  and  to  perfect  crimson  in  Vulcan,  and 

President  Decaisne,  the  three  highest  in  this  section,  and  all 
spring  setters  from  Natalensis.  D.  Beaton. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  CELEEY  AND  OTHER 

SALADS. 

For  growing  good  Celery  considerable  merit  is  due  to  the 
gardener.  It  should  be  firm  and  crisp,  and  have  a  peculiar  nutty 
flavour.  Manure  is  most  essential  to  this  crop ;  and  good  forward 
Celery  should  have  a  solid  spit  of  rotten  dung  to  grow  in :  with 
this,  and  abundance  of  water,  it  will  come  very  fine.  For  the 
later  crops  so  much  manure  is  less  essential,  and  I  have  found 
that  rotten  leaves  answer  very  well  for  it ;  certainly  less  stimu¬ 
lating  manure  does.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  February  I  commence  sow¬ 
ing  my  seeds  in  pots  or  pans,  which  are  placed  to  germinate  in  a 
Peach-house,  and  removed  to  a  warm  shelf  in  a  greenhouse  as 
soon  as  the  seedlings  are  fairly  up.  Here  they  remain  till  the 
end  of  March,  when  the  season  has  arrived  for  pricking  them 
down.  For  this  purpose  a  level  hard  piece  of  ground  is  selected, 
over  which  is  laid  two  or  three  inches’  depth  of  rotten  dung,  on 
the  top  of  which  a  little  mould  is  sprinkled,  and  the  plants  are 
pricked  and  attended  to  with  shading  and  watering  as  required. 

In  June  they  are  transplanted  into  trenches  seven  feet  from 
centre  to  centre;  and,  with  due  attention  to  watering  and  earth¬ 
ing  up,  become  very  fine  Celery  by  Michaelmas. 

The  advantage  derived  from  pricking  them  down  in  hard  ground 
with  a  thin  layer  of  dung  is,  that  they  form  no  tap  roots,  but  are 
lifted  with  a  dense  and  compact  mass  of  fibres,  which  receive  no 

*  We  find  liquid  manure  (house  sewage)  given  once  a-week,  a  certain 
means  of  obtaining  excellent  Celery. — Eds. 
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check,  and  do  not  predispose  the  plant  to  “  run.”  I  hare  a 
border  containing  600  plants  this  year,  not  one  of  which  has 
started  for  flower. 

Eor  other  crops  in  succession  we  make  later  sowings,  planting 
out  our  latest  about  the  end  of  August.  Much  care  is  taken  in 
the  earthing  up,  the  soil  being  carefully  put  round  the  plants 
with  the  hands  ;  and  wre  are  careful  not  to  smother  the  heart  by 
earthing  it  up  in  too  young  a  state.  We  grow  the  large  Manches¬ 
ter  Teel  for  early  use,  and  Turner's  Incomparable  for  later 
purposes. 

LETTUCES. 

A  good  Lettuce  is  always  a  most  acceptable  vegetable,  and  to 
insure  a  good  supply  is  an  anxious  care  with  most  gardeners. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  a  worse  season  for  them  than  the  one 
just  past ;  the  extreme  dryness  of  which  has  caused  them  in  all 
directions  to  run  to  seed. 

This  crop  requires  good  land,  either  that  which  is  rich  in 
humus,  or  has  recently  had  a  good  coat  of  organic  manure. 
Guano  is  an  excellent  dressing  for  them.  In  spring  and  summer 
they  should  always  be  sown  broadcast,  as  tiansplanting  breaks 
their  tap  roots,  and  favours  their  disposition  to  run  to  seed  very 
much.  Constant  hoeing  is  of  great  benefit  to  them ;  and  when 
fit  to  tie  in  they  should  be  perfectly  dry,  or  else  decay  will  ensue. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  our  Lettuce  crops  is  the  one  for 
spring  use,  generally  sown  about  the  25th  of  August.  They 
should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  too  long  together  in  the  seed¬ 
beds,  as  it  lays  the  foundation  of  damp  and  disease  in  them ;  but 
rather  they  should  be  pricked  out  young,  and  kept  thin  and 
hardy.  In  some  places  1  have  seen  large  borders  thus  affected 
from  peculiarity  in  the  locality  ;  and  I  think  judicious  thinning 
and  attention  the  best  preventives.  The  earliest  and  best 
Lettuces  are  generally  from  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  delicious  flavour  and  crispness  of  a  well  grown 
specimen  of  this  kind. 

The  French  are  very  clever  in  producing  early  Lettuces  under 
their  cloches,  or  bell-glasses.  They  form  sloping  banks  of  old 
Melon-soil,  and  the  dung  of  then’  beds.  These  banks  are  a 
complete  mass  of  light,  rich  humus  ;  upon  them  their  cloches  are 
placed ;  and  thirty  plants  are  the  number  first  put  under  each 
glass,  to  be  successively  thinned  till  one  or  two  only  remain  to 
come  to  perfection.  These  appear  in  Covent  Garden  very  early  in 
spring. 

ENDIVE. 

This  is  a  most  useful,  agreeable,  and  wholesome  salad,  possess¬ 
ing  great  beauty  when  nicely  blanched.  Its  culture  is  very 
simple  and  straightforward. 

The  earliest  crop  may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
successional  ones  till  the  middle  of  August.  It  grows  well  upon 
any  land  which  has  been  manured  for  the  previous  crop,  or 
which  has  plenty  of  humus  in  it.  The  last-sown  crop  will  be  fit 
for  planting  out  in  the  beginning  of  September.  This  is  an  im¬ 
portant  crop  ;  as,  if  lifted  and  put  into  frames,  it  will  supply  both 
the  kitchen  and  the  table  through  the  dreary  months  of  winter, 
wanting  only  plenty  of  air  and  security  from  frost.  In  blanching 
it,  if  introduced  into  a  Mushroom-shed,  it  will  give  it  great 
whiteness  and  purity. 

WATER  CRESSES. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  this  Cress  may  be  had  in 
great  abundance,  and  of  good  quality,  by  simply  planting  a  row 
under  a  north  wall;  where,  from  its  large  produce,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  most  useful  auxiliary  to  the  supply  of  salad. 

BEET-ROOT. 

This  delicious  salad  has  many  varieties,  many  of  which  run 
large,  and  are  of  a  somewhat  Mangold  Wurtzel  character.  The 
best  sort  we  have  seen  is  Turner's  Tine  Apple  Teel,  which  is 
small  in  size,  tender,  and  of  a  beautiful  colour.  It  should  not  be 
sown  till  the  middle  of  May,  and  likes  good  land. 

CHICORY. 

A  most  useful  salad,  which  does  well  by  taking  up  the  roots, 
putting  them  into  boxes,  and  blanching  them  in  a  Mushroom- 
lied.  If  Endive  claims  our  notice  for  the  beauty  and  delicacy 
of  its  form,  Chicory  is  entitled  to  the  same  amount  of  praise  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  salads. 

CUCUMBERS 

are  esteemed  very  essential  as  a  salad,  although  not  a  wholesome 
one.  They  require  much  attention  for  their  winter  production. 


The  plants  for  a  winter  crop  should  be  sown  early  in  August, 
and  grow'n  on  with  abundant  ventilation  till  they  are  very  strong 
and  rude  in  health ;  not  allowing  them  to  produce  fruit  till 
this  stage  is  reached.  Cucumbers  for  spring  use  have  been  so 
fully  before  the  public,  that  we  would  refer  every  tyro  to  some  of 
the  numerous  treatises  upon  the  subject.  Their  summer  culture 
is  also  well  known,  and  nothing  for  this  purpose  exceeds  the 
common  dung-bed,  which,  if  a  good  lining  is  put  round  it  in 
September,  will  carry  them  on  till  November,  to  be  succeeded 
by  the  winter  crop. 

RADISHES. 

Thus  we  have  noticed  a  few  of  the  most  salient  points  in  salad 
growing.  There  is,  however,  one  adjunct  which  we  have  omitted 
to  notice— viz.,  the  Radish.  To  produce  a  good  crop  of  these  at 
Christmas  (the  most  difficult  time),  take  in  the  beginning  of 
October  a  three-light  frame,  and  fill  it  with  mould  up  to  within 
three  inches  of  the  glass ;  upon  this  sow  your  seed ;  when  up, 
thin  them  and  put  a  net  over  them,  to  keep  the  birds  away  ; 
always  give  plenty  of  air,  and  protection  from  frost,  by  covering 
and  mulching  round  the  frame,  and  you  will  have  nice  young 
Radishes  for  Christmas.  At  all  other  times  their  culture  needs 
no  comment. 

There  are  few  things  which  ai;e  more  telling  in  the  character  of 
a  gardener  than  his  success  in  salad  growing  ;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  those  who  fail  in  this  respect  do  not  realise  the  beau 
ideal  of  good  gardeners. 

SMALL  SALADING. 

Small  salading  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  these  things,  re¬ 
quiring  but  to  be  sown  successionally  to  insure  a  supply.  Various 
herbs  are  sometimes  used  in  salads,  such  as  Tarragon,  which  is 
forced  in  pots  in  winter.  We  have  frequently  seen  this  done 
without  producing  almost  any  shoots.  This  has  been  owing  to 
the  plants  having  been  cut  down  too  early.  They  should  never 
have  their  stems  cut  down  till  the  base-buds  are  beginning  (o 
push,  and  this  happens  also  to  Peutstemons.  This  a  simple 
thing ;  but  many  persons,  I  think,  have  not  learned  it,  and  I 
myself  gleaned  it  from  Mr.  Cockburn,  gardener  to  Lord  Mans¬ 
field,  at  Caen  Wood. 

Chervil  may  be  had  plentifully  for  sowing,  as  may  also  the 
flowers  of  the  Nasturtium. 

Burnet  is  frequently  used.  It  is  propagated  by  division,  and 
is  a  very  common  plant. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  exhausted  my  list  of  English  salad  plants. 
But  there  is  one  more  plant  which  is  grown  ad  infinitum,  in 
France,  and  called  Tscarolle.  It  is  much  used  for  stewing,  and 
requires  the  common  culture  of  Endive.  By-the-by,  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Salacl  Cress,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Henderson,  is  a  nice 
addition  to  our  Cresses.  II.  Bailey,  Nuneham. 


HINTS  ON  ICE-HOUSES  AND  ICE-HEAPS. 

The  management  of  these  so  frequently  comes  under  the 
gardener’s  care,  that,  to  save  a  number  of  private  letters,  I  have 
stated  I  would  allude  to  the  subject  in  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener.  My  only  excuse  for  doing  so  being  the  fact,  that  the 
matter  has  not  been  noticed  for  a  number  of  years,  for  I  do 
not  think  I  have  anything  new  to  communicate  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Beaton,  and  others,  in  .previous 
volumes. 

Some  correspondents  who  are  anxious  to  have  a  small  ice-house 
are  deterred  chiefly  from  the  fact,  that  in  sinking  in  the  ground, 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  live  is  so  level  that  they  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  drain  to  take  away  the  water 
from  the  melted  ice.  Their  object  is  to  have  ice  not  merely  for 
luxury,  but  also  for  medicinal  purposes ;  and  could  such  a  thing  be 
done,  they  would  like  to  have  it  near,  or  close  to,  their  mansions, 
instead  of  at  a  distance  from  them.  Now,  where  a  regular  ice-house 
is  built,  it  is  certainly  best  to  have  it  on  a  slope  or  bank,  so  that 
it  may  be  approached  with  carts  on  the  level,  and  there  may  be 
no  difficulty  in  taking  a  trapped-drain  from  its  bottom — that 
bottom  being  covered  with  open  woodwork  so  that  the  moisture 
may  drain  off  freely.  But  if  that  bottom  is  of  chalk  or  open 
gravel,  and  a  narrow  well  of  a  few  feet  deep  is  made  in  its 
centre,  the  moisture  from  the  melted  ice  will  pass  away,  in  general, 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  provided  strong  plankings  are  laid  across 
the  bottom,  and  some  faggots  over  the  planking.  In  all  cases, 
however,  of  such  wells  or  houses,  a  drain  from  the  bottom  will  be 
desirable,  trapped  so  as  to  prevent  the  air  entering  freely ;  as,  if 
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water  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  the  evaporation  from 
it  will  raise  such  a  fog  in  summer  as  will  rapidly  melt  the  ice. 

Such  houses  are  generally  made  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone, 
or  an  egg  with  the  largest  end  uppermost,  and  a  medium-sized 
house  might  be  8  feet  in  diameter  at  bottom,  11  feet  at  the  widest 
part,  and  14  or  15  feet  deep  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  When 
bricks  are  used  there  is  no  difficulty  in  thus  having  it  round  ;  but 
I  have  no  prejudice  at  all  in  favour  of  such  a  round  house ;  but  for 
all  purposes  would  as  soon  have  a  square  building,  whether  built 
of  stone  or  wood,  or  any  other  material. 

In  most  of  these  old-fashioned  egg-shaped  houses  there  is  a 
long  passage  leading  to  the  well,  with  two  or  three  doors,  and,  in  ’ 
many  cases,  the  ice  must  be  all  carried  in  and  out  through  that 
passage.  With  two  padded  doors  the  long  passage  may,  in  all 
cases,  be  dispensed  with ;  and  although  the  ice  should  be  removed  ! 
through  these  doors,  it  will  always  be  an  advantage  to  have  an 
opening  at  the  top  for  throwing  the  well-broken  ice  into  the  well. 

I  have  known  several  cases  of  severe  illness  as  the  result  of  men 
being  kept  for  several  hours  in  these  long  passages  shovelling  the  ! 
broken  ice  past  them. 

Where  dryness  may  be  secured,  there  need  be  no  objection  to 
sinking  the  well  wholly  below  the  ground.  In  soils  retentive  of 
moisture,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  outside  moisture 
penetrating  through  the  walls,  by  building  them  in  cement,  or 
raising  them  partly,  or  nearly  wholly,  out  of  the  ground.  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  to  keep  ice  well  you  have  merely 
to  get  it  into  a  hole  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  an 
average  the  earth  will  be  warmer  all  the  year  round  at  the  depth  j 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well  than  at  the  surface.  All  moisture  | 
getting  to  the  wall  wrould  melt  the  ice;  the  moisture  that  would 
ooze  out  from  a  wrall  above  the  ground  w'ould  actually  cool  the 
interior  by  evaporation. 

I  have  not  had  any  iee-houses  entirely  above  ground  under  my 
own  charge  ;  but  I  have  noticed  how  well  the  ice  kept  in  several, 
though,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  half  as  large  again  as  the  size 
mentioned  as  small  ones  above.  One  I  recollect  was  built  of 
brick- wmlls  nine  inches  thick,  double  walls  separated  a  foot  or  so 
from  each  other,  and  a  door  in  each  wall,  top  densely  thatched, 
and  overhanging  the  outside  wall  by  a  couple  of  feet  or  so,  a 
stair  to  go  up  to  the  doorway,  and  a  stone  stair  inside  to  the 
bottom  of  the  house.  The  ice  was  pitched  in  from  the  carts  and 
broken  inside,  and  kept  remarkably  well.  The  great  secrets  in 
this  case  were  the  double  wall  and  the  enclosed  space  for  air 
between  them.  Of  all  non-conductors  of  heat,  enclosed  isolated 
air  is  the  best.  Neither  what  we  call  heat,  nor  what  we  call 
cold,  ha3  the  power  to  any  great  degree  to  pass  through  it. 

I  recollect  once  noticing  in  the  end  of  June  the  thermometer  in 
the  shade,  against  the  outer  well  of  such  a  house,  indicating  77°, 
and  another  thermometer  on  the  wall  inside  the  ice -well  ranging 
from  32°  to  34°,  but  wo  shut  the  doors  behind  us.  In  sunk 
wells  this  double  wall  is  just  of  equal  importance.  The  outer 
one  prevents  the  heat  of  the  soil  affecting  the  ice.  I  met  with  a 
nice  example  of  this  some  time  ago.  An  old-fashioned  ice-well 
had  been  so  built,  and  answered  remarkably  well.  In  course  of 
time,  three  or  four  ice-tubs  had  to  be  supplied  at  the  mansion 
instead  of  one, — everything  in  summer  had  to  be  cooled  with  ice, 
— and  the  supply  from  the  house,  being  opened  so  often,  was  not 
equal  to  the  demand.  The  supposed  genius  of  the  establishment 
counselled  the  removal  of  the  inner  wall,  which  would  at  once 
make  the  house  about  three  feet  wider  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
set  at  liberty  so  many  thousand  bricks  for  other  purposes.  What 
could  seem  more  feasible  ?  and  accordingly  it  was  done,  and  the  ( 
house  well  filled  the  next  winter ;  but  the  enlarged  house  was 
emptied  fully  six  weeks  earlier  than  it  used  to  be  before.  Since 
then  the  wagon-loads  of  straw'  packed  against  the  walls  inside 
and  the  trouble  would  soon  cost  more  than  the  double  wall, 
and,  after  all,  with  far  inferior  results.  Eew  things  are  better 
non-conductors  than  straw,  especially  if  not  much  bruised  by  the 
flail  or  threshing-machine,  as  every  space  between  the  joints  is,  so  ^ 
far,  a  sealed-up  air-tube  ;  but  let  that  straw  get  thoroughly  soaked 
inside  a  house,  and  its  non-conducting  powers  would  not  only  be 
gone,  but  the  vapour  always  rising  from  it  would  keep  a  damp 
fog  always  resting  upon  and  melting  away  the  ice.  I  have  no 
faith,  therefore,  in  straw  as  a  non-conductor  inside  a  house, 
unless  it  be  kept  dry.  I  have  a  largo  house  which,  when  filled, 
generally  secui'es  pretty  well  a  two-year’s  supply ;  that,  too,  had 
been  built,  I  believe,  with  hollow  walls,  and  the  inner  one  was 
removed  before  I  knew  it,  to  increase  the  size ;  but  I  soon  gave 
up  using  packings  of  straw,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
on  the  whole,  from  getting  damp  it  did  more  harm  than  good. 


When  either  a  stone,  brick,  or  a  wood-house  is  raised  partly  or 
wholly  above  the  ground-level,  coveriug  the  single  wrall,  whatever 
it  is,  with  from  six  to  nine  inches  of  straw  neatly  fastened 
on  the  outside,  and  with  the  eaves  of  the  roof  projecting  far 
enough  to  keep  that  straw  dry,  will  be  the  best  substitute  for  a 
double  wall ;  and  if  the  ears  of  wheat  are  all  removed  so  as  not 
to  entice  birds  or  mice,  the  straw  will  last  a  number  of  years. 

Thus  by  using  hollow  walls,  or  a  non-conducting  of  heat 
medium,  it  will  be  seen  that  regular  ice-houscs  may  be  as  well 
partly  or  wholly  above  ground  as  below  it ;  and  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  soils  retentive  of  moisture,  much  better  above 
than  below.  When  so  built  and  near  the  mansion,  they  could 
be  turned  to  many  useful  purposes,  with  more  economy  as  to  ice, 
than  when  the  ice  has  to  be  brought  in  pails  and  barrow-loads  to 
the  house. 

One  correspondent  proposes  building  an  ice-well  near  his  house 
on  Cobbet’s  plan,  but  substituting  close,  thick  boards,  and  less 
space  between  the  walls  than  Gobbet  recommends.  We  have  no 
doubt  of  its  answering  even  better.  It  may  be  just  as  well  to 
notice  Cobbet’s  plan,  which  answers  well  when  well  managed. 
He  recommends  choosing  a  circular  space  of  ground,  placing  a 
post  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  15  feet  in  height  above  the  ground 
level,  perpendicular  in  the  centre.  In  a  circle  10  feet  from  the 
centre  post,  place  fifteen  posts,  9  feet  high,  and  the  centre  of  one 
2  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  other.  In  another  circle,  14  feet 
from  the  centre,  are  placed  fifty-four  posts,  5  feet  in  height,  and 
also  two  feet  from  centre  to  centre.  These  posts  have  the  tops 
levelled,  so  that  the  w'all-plates  placed  on  them  enable  the  rafters 
to  be  straight,  and  to  extend  considerably  beyond  the  walls  or 
outer  posts.  The  space  between  the  posts  is  densely  and  closely 
packed  with  straw,  four  feet  or  so  in  width,  and  the  roof  will  be 
equally  thick.  A  passage  through  this  straw  wall,  and  two  doors 
rendered  close  by  a  covering  of  woollen  cloths,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  finish  the  whole.  The  chief  objection  to  the  plan 
is  the  likelihood  of  vermin  having  such  free  access  to  the  straw', 
and  burrowing  and  making  holes  in  it,  and  thus  allowing  air  to 
get  in  pretty  freely.  These  holes  onco  made  would  retain  their 
positions  from  the  very  compactness  of  the  straw.  Our  friend 
complains  of  the  scarcity  of  straw,  and  would  rather  have  his 
wood  walls  close  on  each  side,  and  15  inches  between  the  two 
walls.  He  proposes  placing  from  one-iuch-and-a-half  to  two- 
inch  boards  close  together,  and  then  fastening  three-inch  pieces 
across  the  joinings,  so  that,  whether  the  wood  swell  or  contract, 
there  shall  be  no  opening.  If  he  makes  the  intermediate  space 
about  air-tight,  w'e  care  little  what  he  puts  in  the  space.  The  air 
alone  will  do  if  isolated ;  if  not  thoroughly  so,  use  straw,  fern, 
or  sawdust,  or  any  non-conductor  most  easily  accessible,  and  so 
dry  that  it  will  not  heat. 

So  much  for  the  place :  now  for  the  filling.  The  chief  thing  is 
to  get  ico  from  good  clear  water,  and  pound  it  wrell  before  leaving 
it.  If  the  water  is  not  clean,  the  ice  will  be  unfit  for  preserving 
many  things  where  fine  flavour  is  an  extra  consideration.  Every 
space  of  air  enclosed  between  pieces  of  ice  will  hasten  the  decay 
of  the  ice  whenever,  these  spaces  can  gain  access  to  the  air  above 
them.  When  filling  in  frosty  weather,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  a 
little  water  for  filling  up  the  crevices,  which  soon  freezes  the 
wdiole  into  a  compact  mass.  All  ice  with  leaves  and  pieces  of 
wood  in  it  is  to  be  rejected  if  better  can  be  got,  as  they  will  make 
a  sort  of  free  space  round  themselves  long  before  the  summer  is 
passed.  In  packing  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  centre  the  lowest, 
and  the  outsides  the  highest ;  so  that  the  moisture  contained  may 
find  its  way  to  the  centre,  and  there  be  frozen,  instead  of  passing 
through  the  ice  at  the  outside  and  escaping.  This  same  rule 
should  also  be  attended  to  in  taking  the  ice  out  of  the  ice¬ 
house.  It  is  impossible  to  break  the  ice  too  fine — the  more 
like  sleet  and  snow  the  better,  and  the  firmer  packed  the 
better.  This  is  even  more  necessary  when  the  house  for  keeping 
it  is  small. 

As  to  keeping  ice  when  obtained,  the  great  object  is  to  prevent 
it  being  surrounded  with  a  moist  stagnant  atmosphere.  A  dry 
air,  though  warm,  will  exert  much  less  influence  in  melting  the 
ice  than  a  damp  air  though  cold.  Two  facts  tended  to  alter  my 
views  on  ice-keeping.  First :  So  long  as  the  ice  was  above  the 
dooi’way,  or  even  somewhat  above  the  ground  level,  it  kept  very 
well  indeed ;  because,  I  imagine,  there  was  so  much  less  moist 
air  in  the  house,  or  air  of  any  kind ;  and  until  it  had  sunk  some¬ 
what  lower  it  came  less  under  the  influence  of  the  increasing  heat 
of  the  summer  acting  on  the  ground  surrounding  the  ice.  The 
second  fact  was,  that  in  opening  such  a  house  in  summer  after 
the  ice  had  sunk  considerably,  a  stream  of  foggy  air  issued 
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from  the  door  like  the  vapour  from  a  wash-house  'copper.  I 
used  to  be  so  anxious  not  to  have  the  doors  open  a  moment 
more  than  was  necessary ;  but  I  found  that  the  dry,  hot  air  of  a 
summer’s  day  melted  the  ice  less  than  this  moist  air  hanging 
about  it.  The  dry,  warm  air,  however,  did  melt  the  ice  when 
playing  at  once  upon  the  ice.  A  dry  non-conducting  medium 
over  the  ice  was  therefore  seen  to  be  important ;  and  likewise 
some  simple  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  moist  air.  Both  can 
easily  be  managed  in  unison  with  increased  usefulness  from  the 
ice-house;  as,  without  such  precautions,  meat  and  vegetables, 
though  placed  there,  will  be  kept  there  at  the  expense  of  flavour. 
These  evils  will  be  remedied  by  keeping  the  air  over  the  ice  dry 
and  in  movement.  Have  a  hole  in  the  door  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter  guarded  with  fine  wire ;  and  have  another  of 
a  similar  size  in  the  roof,  with  a  hole  rising  above  the  earth  on 
the  thatching,  and  then  fog  can  hardly  accumulate.  Spread  a 
clean  cloth  over  the  surface  of  the  ice  ;  split  up  the  middle,  so  as 
to  be  moved  easily  to  either  side,  when  you  wish  to  place  articles 
on  the  ice,  and  cover  the  cloth  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  clean 
straw,  to  be  changed  when  it  shows  the  least  signs  of  mouldiness. 
The  air  thus  admitted  clears  off  the  vapour  and  does  not  act  on 
the  ice,  owing  to  the  straw  on  the  surface — the  only  place  where, 
as  already  remarked,  I  consider  straw  to  be  useful  in  a  regular 
ice-house.  In  practice,  I  may  here  state,  that  I  never  satisfied 
myself  that  salt  or  salt  water  was  beneficial  for  keeping  ice  in 
ice-houses  or  not.  Sometimes  I  thought  it  did  service,  and 
sometimes  the  reverse.  The  science  of  the  matter  is  somewhat 
conflicting.  Where  very  low  temperatures  are  wanted,  of  course 
salt  will  be  used  with  ice,  and  especially  with  snow ;  but  in  such 
cases  it  must  bo  used  with  caution,  or  there  may  bo  too  much 
freezing. 

Houses  for  ice,  however — whether  below  or  above  ground ; 
whether  of  brick,  stone,  or  wood — are  chiefly  useful  for  preserving 
various  matters  in  them,  and  getting  rid  of  anything  in  the 
shape  of  litter.  Where  ice  merely  is  wanted  to  be  taken  to 
the  mansion,  it  may  be  preserved  in  ice-heaps  just  as  well  as  in 
an  ice-house,  and  in  some  respects  even  better.  The  principles 
of  action  are  the  same,  but  the  carrying  out  of  these  is  a  little 
different.  Of  two  favourite  positions  for  an  ice-heap  we  should 
select,  when  we  can  get  it,  a  level  space  some  24  feet  or 
more  in  diameter,  with  a  sloping  bank  above  it  on  one  side, 
and  a  slope  or  dell  below  it  on  the  other.  In  such  a  place  the 
ice  could  be  brought  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  broken  there,  and 
then  sent  down  an  inclined  plane  in  the  shape  of  a  trough  to  where 
the  centre  of  the  heap  should  be.  Suppose  the  heap  were  to  be 
a  cone  some  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  to  be  raised  10  feet  or  12  feet 
to  a  sharp  point,  then  the  base  for  18  feet  or  so  should  be  raised, 
and  the  ground  slope  from  it  on  the  bank  side,  as  well  as  the 
other,  and  a  little  ditch  be  made  there,  so  that  no  rains  on  the 
ground  near  it  should  reach  the  ice.  A  few  pieces  of  wood,  a 
layer  of  faggots,  and  then  some  litter  or  stubble,  will  make  a  com¬ 
fortable  bottom.  This  bottom  not  only  secures  dryness,  but 
prevents  the  heat  of  the  earth  in  summer  greatly  influencing  the 
heap  from  below.  Men  must  keep  the  heap  in  a  proper  form — 
drawing  in  generally  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  using  a 
little  water  if  the  ice  is  too  hard  to  build  nicely.  The  next  best 
position  is  an  open  space,  with  a  natural  hillock  for  its  centre. 
Prepare  the  bottom  in  a  similar  way  ;  but  here  there  will  be  less 
danger  of  water.  Carts  may  be  emptied  on  either  side,  and  the 
ice  shovelled  up  and  put  in  its  place  when  broken.  A  cone  of 
that  size  will  require  about  thirty  good  loads  of  ice  as  taken  from 
the  water.  The  more  compact  it  is  built  the  better  it  will  stand. 
Though  generally  built  in  round  heaps,  yet  an  oblong  parallelo¬ 
gram  would  answer  equally  well.  The  great  thing  is  to  have  a 
sloping  side  to  throw  off  the  wet ;  and  it  is  of  little  moment 
whether  a  person  has  one  large  heap  or  several  smaller  ones. 
When  heaps  are  made  oblong,  something  like  a  huge  Potato-pit., 
of  course  the  opening  to  take  out  ice  will  be  made  at  one  end,  in 
a  round  one  at  one  side.  Much  depends  on  keeping  the  opening 
exposed  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

However  built  the  sides  must  not  be  too  steep,  or  the  cover¬ 
ings  will  not  be  easily  kept  on.  When  finished  as  firmly  on  the 
sides  as  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  wait  for  a  frosty  night  before 
covering  it ;  and  if  that  should  not  come  a  good  shower  will  do 
it  good,  as  it  will  make  the  outside  a  dense  sheet  of  ice. 

Snow  rolled  in  heaps  when  well  consolidated,  and  a  little 
water,  used  to  enable  the  workmen  to  compress  it,  is  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  ice,  either  for  ice-wells  or  ice-heaps.  When  a  good  fall 
takes  place,  and  there  is  an  open  park  to  go  to,  it  is  easy  to  get  a 
great  quantity  of  it  when  fresh  fallen,  or  when  there  is  a  slight 


thaw.  When  hardened,  however,  a  little  on  the  surfaco  with 
frost  or  wet,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  roll  it  into  heaps. 

The  heap  being  made  and  finished,  the  next  act  is  to  cover  it 
up  securely.  A  layer  of  three  inches  or  so  of  clean  Wheat 
straw  should  be  placed  all  over  it.  After  that,  when  possible, 
the  covering  next  the  straw  should  be  of  an  open  nature,  and  the 
very  outside  rather  of  a  close  nature.  Provided  the  outside  air 
does  not  penetrate,  the  more  air  enclosed  between  the  outside 
covering  and  the  ice  the  better  it  will  keep.  Thus  after  the  straw 
we  have  seen  nine  inches  of  rough  stubble  put  on,  and  the  outside 
formed  of  six  inches  of  tree  leaves.  Again,  wc  have  known  small 
Spruce  or  Larch  fagots  used  above  the  straw  for  a  foot  in  depth, 
and  then  a  thatching  of  straw  from  six  to  nine  inches  thick,  and 
both  answered  well.  Where  tree  leaves  can  be  easily  obtained,  I 
would  prefer  three  or  four  inches  of  clean  straw,  and  then  six 
inches  of  leaves  at  first,  increasing  the  amount  gradually  to  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  of  leaves.  When  these  are  once  settled  it  takes 
a  very  strong  wind  to  dislodge  them,  and  if  the  sides  are  mo¬ 
derately  steep  rain  passes  freely  down  the  outside  without  pene¬ 
trating  to  any  extent.  If  the  above  amount  of  leaves  were  put 
on  at  once,  they  might  be  liable  to  heat.  Any  other  substance 
will  do,  provided  the  same  conditions  are  observed. 

One  thing  we  must  guard  against,  as  a  cause  of  failure.  Some 
people,  extra  careful,  put  a  rough  frame  over  their  ice,  and  the 
covering  over  it.  I  never  saw  one  case  in  which  such  a  mode 
answered  well.  When  the  ice  sinks,  the  frame  does  not  sink  with 
it,  vacancies  are  formed  between  the  ice  and  the  coverings,  these 
get  filled  with  moist  vapour  and  melt  the  ice,  or  sometimes  holes 
are  also  formed  in  the  covering,  by  which  the  warm  air  outside 
has  free  entrance  to  the  heap.  By  placing  the  covering  at  once 
on  the  ice,  tho  covering  sinks  as  the  ice  sinks,  and  no  space  is 
given  for  damp  vapours,  nor  yet  much  chance  for  any  openings 
being  formed.  At  any  rate,  I  have  never  seen  these  kindly-in- 
tentioned  rough  frames  used  but  disappointment  more  or  less 
was  the  result.  It  would  be  better  to  construct  a  wood-house 
at  once,  and  have  an  air-tube  in  the  roof  and  doorway.  In  heaps 
nothing  should  come  between  the  ice  and  the  covering. 

R.  Fish. 


ORCHARD-HOUSES. 

Peemit  me  to  correct  a  slight  error  in  my  article  of  last 
week.  Lines  18  and  19  from  top,  the  house  standing  north-east 
and  south-west,  the  sun  shines  on  the  north-east  side  all  the 
morning,  and  on  the  north-west  side  in  the  afternoon,  and  not, 
as  in  the  text,  “  north-east  and  south-west.”  In  last  paragraph 
“rest”  should  be  “cost.” 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  little  more  about  ven¬ 
tilation,  which  I  trust  will  save  me  some  penwork  in  replying  to 
numerous  correspondents.  In  side-ventilation  of  span-roofed 
houses  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shutters  are  exactly  opposite,  and 
on  the  same  level.  In  lean-to  houses  this  should  be  carefully 
attended  to,  as  shutters  in  the  back  wall  on  the  same  level  with 
those  in  front  are  quite  necessary.  For  if  a  house  is  more  than 
eight  feet  wide,  with  a  low  ventilating  shutter  in  front,  and  only 
shutters  at  the  top  of  the  back  wall,  or  at  top  of  the  roof,  the 
cool  air  entering  in  front  becomes  rarefied,  and  ascends  diagonally 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  leaving  stagnant  air  untouched  by  the 
current  in  the  lower  part  at  the  back  of  the  house.  I  have  seen 
Peach  trees,  trained  to  the  back  wall  of  an  orchard-house,  shed 
all  their  blossoms  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  trees  without  setting 
their  fruit,  owing  to  stagnant  air. — T.  Rivees. 


PORT  ELIOT,  CORNWALL. 

It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  the  finest 
country  mansions  of  our  nobility  are  placed  in  such  low  and 
inconvenient  situations  as  very  much  to  detract  from  that  interest 
which  hangs  over  their  otherwise  grand  architectural  features. 
Doubtless  the  plea  which  the  builders  of  such  edifices  gave  for 
selecting  such  sites  was  shelter — perhaps,  in  some  cases,  the  con¬ 
venience  of  water  might  also  afford  an  excuse — or,  in  the  case  of 
those  on  a  religious  foundation,  seclusion  might  be  sought  after. 
Whichever  of  these  reasons  influenced  the  builders  of  our  noblest 
residences  it  is  impossible  now  to  say.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
are  so  ;  and  the  situation  of  the  one  I  am  now  about  to  describe 
is  no  exception  to  that  rule,  it  being  placed  in  one  of  those  vallies 
through  which  a  tidal  river  empties  itself  into  that  fine  expanse 
of  water  called  the  Ilamoaze,  but  which  in  more  popular  language 
may  be  called  Plymouth  Bay.  The  mansion  of  Port  Eliot  is 
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placed  so  near  this  stream,  that  it  is  said  boatmen  in  former 
times  were  wont  to  moor  their  craft  to  a  tree  on  the  lawn. 
Recent  embankments  have  added  a  considerable  amount  of  useful 
space  to  the  grounds  on  this  side ;  but  the  site  of  the  house,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  remains  as  before — only  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  high-water  mark  ;  while  in  its  immediate  vicinity  the 
ground  rises  on  all  sides  to  a  considerable  altitude,  affording 
abundance  of  the  best  sites  possible  for  the  residence  of  a  noble¬ 
man — the  country  around  being  as  hilly  as  is  convenient  for 
cultivation,  without  assuming  that  wild  character  which  poets 
and  novelists  call  the  romantic.  On  the  contrary,  the  Cornwall 
hills  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  well  timbered  and  cultivated, 
and  present  as  great  a  degree  of  fertility  as  the  best  districts  in 
England. 

While  making  these  observations  on  the  county,  I  may  remark 
that  a  railway  journey  from  Plymouth  to  Truro  is  perhaps  second 
to  none  in  the  kingdom  for  the  beauty  of  the  country  it  passes 
through — hill  and  dale ;  rural  districts  and  mining  districts  ; 
wild  romantic  moors  and  an  interesting  sea-board ;  thriving 
towns  and  decayed  ones,  with  nothing  about  them  but  the  interest 
of  their  having  once  furnished  senators  to  the  British  Parliament. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  moralise  on  this  and  other  subjects,  but 
to  describe  certain  features  about  this  interesting  place  worthy  of 
being  better  known. 

The  mansion  of  Port  Eliot,  the  noble  seat  of  Earl  St.  Germains, 
is  placed  in  a  low  situation  on  the  southern  shores  of  a  stream, 
which,  when  the  tide  is  in,  is  swelled  into  the  condition  of  a 
broad  river  or  estuary ;  the  ground,  rising  gradually  from  the 
mansion  both  cast,  south,  and  wTest,  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
being  very  low.  The  building  also  is  not  lofty,  being  more  wisely 
built  for  convenience  than  for  show  ;  it,  however,  presents  specious 
fronts  on  all  sides,  the  rising  ground  on  the  south  side  making  it 
appear  one  story  lower  than  on  the  north  side.  The  liower 
garden  is  on  the  east  side,  but  dressed  grounds  surround  it  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  also  ;  the  west  front  being  the  entrance, 
and  partaking  more  of  the  park  than  the  pleasure-ground  cha¬ 
racter.  The  grounds  are  more  remarkable  for  their  extent,  and 
for  the  One  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  they  contain, 
than  for  any  great  amount  of  floral  decoration  ;  although  there  is 
a  nice  series  of  flower-beds  radiating  in  lines  to  one  of  the  principal 
windows  on  the  east  side.  The  ground  rising  from  the  house  on 
that  side  showed  the  flowers  to  great  advantage;  but  the  early 
part  of  the  past  summer,  Cornwall,  contrary  to  its  usual  custom, 
had  suffered  from  a  long  period  of  dry  weather,  which  retarded 
the  growth  of  everything,  and  it  was  only  when  rain  fell  at  the 
end  of  July  that  growth  of  any  kind  took  place.  They  were, 
however,  in  a  promising  condition  when  I  saw  them  ;  and  some 
very  large  Pomegranate  trees  planted  against  the  mansion  on  that 
side,  as  well  as  Magnolias  and  other  things  which  had  been  taken 
up  and  replanted  to  allow  of  some  alteration  being  done,  showed 
signs  of  improvement  from  the  beneficial  change  to  rain  from 
prolonged  dry  weather.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  had 
suffered  much ;  but  Mr.  Lynch,  the  intelligent  gardener  there, 
thought  they  would  come  round  again. 

Beyond  the  flower  garden  mentioned  above  on  the  east  side, 
the  ground  continues  to  rise  for  some  distance,  and  from  detached 
specimens  of  Pines  and  shrubs  at  length  merges  into  a  shrubbery 
intersected  with  walks,  with  occasional  fine  specimens  of  trees 
and  other  objects — not  the  least  interesting  being  the  Bamboo, 
which  thrives  here  remarkably  well.  One  of  these  walks  leads  to 
a  bathing-house  by  the  side  of  the  stream  before  alluded  to ; 
while  other  features,  as  grottoes,  seats,  &c.,  diversify  the  whole. 
Good  peeps  of  the  adjacent  country  are  also  seen.  A  fine  bridge 
of  the  Cornwall  Railway  forms  a  good  object  of  mechanical  skill ; 
but  healthy  thriving  trees  and  shrubs,  some  Pinuses  especially 
being  fine  specimens  ;  and  ever  and  anon  a  plant  as  a  Magnolia, 
Myrtle,  or  other  half-hardy  shrub,  would  be  encountered  in  the 
wood,  which  elsewhere  w'e  are  only  accustomed  to  see  against  a 
wall,  and  that  in  the  most  favourable  position  too.  Doubtless 
the  beneficial  effects  of  a  salubrious  climate  are  well  seconded  by 
a  fertile  soil,  which  seemed  to  be  a  dark  loam  resting  on  a  subsoil 
of  slate,  or  stone  of  that  character.  The  part  of  the  grounds  near 
the  mansion  was  in  good  keeping.  "Where  shrubberies  may  be 
estimated  by  scores  of  acres,  and  walks  and  drives  amount  to 
miies,  good  taste  as  well  as  economy  would  forbid  that  every 
portion  should  be  in  the  same  snug  trim  as  the  suburban  front  of 
some  quarter  acre  or  so,  where  the  eye  sees  every  part  of  it  at 
once.  I  mention  this  here  without  reference  to  any  particular 
place ;  for,  however  neat  and  well-managed  a  flower  garden  or 
the  immediate  precincts  of  a  house  may  be  (and  that  at  Port 


Eliot  was  so  in  spite  of  extensive  alterations  that  had  been  made) , 
the  more  distant  parts  ought  to  assume  more  of  that  natural 
appearance  becoming  the  scenery  by  which  they  are  surrounded  5 
the  roads,  walks,  and  other  features  alone  showing  that  art  had 
been  at  work.  This  mode  of  dealing  with  the  more  distant 
grounds  was  very  wisely  acted  on  at  Port  Eliot ;  for  some  drives 
and  walks  extending  some  miles  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
though  beautifully  fringed  with  Rhododendrons  and  other  ever¬ 
greens,  yet  partook  of  that  sylvan  character  which  befits  a  place 
a  good  distance  removed  from  the  dwelling. 

One  of  these  drives  was  by  the  side  of  the  tidal  river ;  the 
ground  on  the  other  side,  being  closely  wooded,  rose  abruptly  in  a 
picturesque  manner,  exhibiting  every  feature  of  rocky  glen,  open 
glade  and  precipice,  and  richly  clothed  by  Eern,  with  a  suitable 
mixture  of  evergreen,  must  at  all  times  be  a  delightful  promenade. 

Another  walk  led  to  high  rocks  of  blue  slate,  with  a  sort  of 
cavern-like  fissure,  affording  a  legend  of  local  import.  But  one 
of  the  most  singular  features  of  the  place  was  a  summer-house  at 
the  distance  of  some  miles  from  the  mansion,  on  the  precipitous 
rocky  coast  of  the  British  Channel.  This  summer-house  exposed 
to  the  fierce  south-westerly  gales,  which  drive  their  spray  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  inland,  was  remarkable  for  the  fine  healthy 
evergreens  which  surrounded  it.  Evergreen  Oaks,  Aucubas,  and 
Laur  ustinuses,  seemed  to  thrive  as  well  there  as  in  the  most  favoured 
position  inland;  and  Mr.  Lynch  told  me  that  Scarlet  Geraniums 
often  stood  through  the  winter  unprotected,  while  the  deep  blue 
water  of  the  Atlantic  (for  at  this  western  district  it  may  be  called 
so),  was  immediately  under  our  feet.  A  ziz-zag  pathway  leads 
down  the  otherwise  almost  perpendicular  rocks.  But  the  salu¬ 
brity  of  these  south-west  winds  is  so  favourable  to  vegetation, 
that  I  was  told  Potatoes  were  often  cultivated  in  sheltered  corners 
amongst  the  rocks,  and  sent  to  London  in  April.  Euclisias  and 
other  flowers  were  in  profusion,  while  the  enchanting  sea  view 
is  magnificent,  the  bold  rocky  coast  not  being  less  than  from  four 
to  five  hundred  feet  above  the  water  level. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  at  Port  Eliot  there  were  some  excellent 
Pines,  mostly  of  the  Providence  kind  ;  Mr.  Lynch  being  famous 
for  Pine  culture.  Some  good  Orange  trees  were  also  enjoying 
themselves  out  of  doors,  and  in  their  tubs  formed  a  nice  group  in 
an  interesting  part  of  the  grounds  ;  but  the  long  dry  weather  had 
told  on  .the  vegetation  here  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  Potatoes 
having  partially  ripened  in  the  early  summer,  had  begun  to  put 
forth  small  tubers  as  a  second  crop.  This,  of  course,  was  fatal 
to  the  quality  of  those  then  taken  up  for  table,  otherwise  there 
seemed  to  be  no  disease.  I  was  told  in  some  parts  of  the  county 
the  crop  was  satisfactory  and  good.  Apples  and  Pears  as  far  as 
I  could  judge  were  more  plentiful  than  they  are  about  London, 
but  the  crop  was  far  from  being  a  full  one. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  this  fine  place  is  the  noble 
old  church  adjoining  the  pleasure-ground,  and,  like  the  mansion, 
fronting  the  west.  This  venerable  fabric  was  once  a  cathedral, 
before  the  sees  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  were  united  into  one  at 
Exeter.  The  western  front,  with  its  deeply  enriched  archway, 
presents  a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  bygone  days.  But 
the  body  of  the  church  has  been  modernised  and  adapted  to  the 
large  population  of  the  district.  A  tablet  records  the  names  of 
several  bishops  who  successively  held  sway  here ;  but  there  is 
little  else  to  attract  the  antiquarian  in  the  inside.  The  village  of 
St.  Germains  has  likewise  lost  its  once  important  position  of  being 
an  incorporated  borough,  sending  two  members  to  Parliament. 
The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  did  away  with  that  privilege,  and, 
like  many  other  places  of  similar  note  in  Cornwall,  St.  Germains 
fell  into  decay  in  its  political  capacity  ;  but  in  a  social  respect  it 
has  doubtless  advanced — a  rural  and  mining  population  seemingly 
enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  a  prosperous  state  of  things. 

Few  people  go  from  home  without  meeting  with  something 
different  from  what  is  in  common  use  there.  In  Cornwall  I  was 
struck  with  the  way  in  which  they  managed  their  out-standing 
corn.  The  sheaves  instead  of,  as  with  us,  being  placed  in  shocks, 
were  carried  and  piled  up  in  a  sort  of  stack  of  about  half  a  load 
or  so.  The  stack  was  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  cut  ends 
of  the  sheaves  all  pointed  outwards  and  downwards  too,  and 
formed  a  sort  of  cone,  a  single  large  sheaf  being  inverted  and 
opened  out  forming  the  apex.  This  plan  gave  the  ends  of 
sheaves  every  chance  to  dry  and  harvest,  supposing  any  weeds 
to  be  in  them.  They  would,  of  course,  be  stacked  in  larger 
quantities  the  usual  way  afterwards  ;  but  in  rainy  districts  this 
plan  might  be  copied  with  advantage. 

Amongst  implements  I  noticed  a  ring-harrow,  which  was  said 
to  be  of  great  service.  It  has  no  teeth,  but  is  merely  a  sort  of 
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network  of  open  rings,  amongst  which,  I  suppose,  the  clods  are 
hustled  about  until  broken  tine.  The  Cornish  shovel  is  a  less 
recommendable  tool,  and  I  think  not  likely  to  make  its  way 
elsewhere.  It  is  in  shape  like  the  spade  on  cards,  and  has  a 
long  crooked  handle,  enabling  the  workmen  to  use  it  without 
stooping. 

There  were  some  other  things  peculiar  to  the  county  not 
necessary  to  mention  ;  but  our  fair  readers  will  pardon  my  saying 
that  even  in  this  remote  district,  and  I  believe  in  the  most  distant 
part  of  it  too,  crinoline  and  other  female  extravagances  were  as 
plentiful  as  in  Regent  Street.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  Truro 
presented  as  good  designs  in  architecture  outwardly,  and  as  good 
arrangements  inside,  as  any  town  of  similar  extent  in  England. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  difference  a  traveller  would  feel  on 
arriving  from  London  is  his  timepiece  being  twenty  minutes 
faster  than  those  of  the  town ;  the  difference  in  longitude  between 
this  western  metropolis  and  that  of  the  whole  empire  being  that 
much  according  to  Bradshaw,  the  authority  in  such  matters. 
— J.  Robson. 


HEATING  A  SMALL  BOILER  BY  GAS. 


a.  The  boiler. 

b.  Chimney  of  two-inch  screwed  gas-pipe  leading  through  middle  of 
water. 

c.  Steam  safety-pipe  opening  externally,  being  of  one-quarter-inch 
pewter-pipe. 

d.  To  supply  water,  kept  close. 

e.  Two  gas-burners  in  rings.  One  has  been  sufficient  at  present. 

v.  The  door  to  pass  in  a  light.  This  is  a  brass  screw  plug.  They  can 
be  bought  at  any  brassfounders.  The  centre  has  been  ctit  out,  and  a  small 
piece  of  talc  inserted,  as  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  the  light.  The  door  has  a 
cross  handle. 

g.  Is  a  circular  addition  to  the  boiler,  and  ought  to  have  at  least  six 
inches  of  ground  round  the  bottom. 

This  is  in  a  greenhouse,  span-roofed,  with  glass  on  all  sides. 
It  is  small,  being  only  twelve  feet  square. 

Erom  the  outside  I  have  laid  a  wooden-box  ten  inches  by  five 
inches,  opening  under  the  gas-burner.  I  am  just  adding  the 
propagating-tank. 

To  prevent  any  smell  at  lighting,  there  should  be  a  continuation 
of  pipe  beyond  the  burners,  opening  externally.  Letting  the  gas 
escape  from  this  for  a  minute  ensures  the  pipes  being  full  of  gas, 
and,  consequently,  it  is  quickly  lighted.  I  think  this  addition 
important,  as  mixed  air  and  gas  might  puff  out  in  the  face, 
besides  vitiating  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  The  boiler,  &c., 
is  all  of  copper,  except  the  chimney,  which  is  gas-pipe,  and  cost 
altogether  about  70 s.  Laying  on  the  gas,  in  my  case,  was  the 


most  expensive  part,  as  I  had  some  distance  to  take  it.  I  should 
recommend  three-quarter-inch  pipe,  as  after  midnight  the  pressure 
is  only  small,  although  quite  sufficient.  The  apparatus  is  placed 
under  a  stage,  and  when  not  in  use  hidden  by  a  pot  of  Ivy  flat- 
trained  on  purpose. — II.  B. 


LILITTM  GIGANTEUM  CULTURE. 

Last  spring  I  bought  a  bulb  of  the  Lilium  gig  ant  cum.  It  did 
not  flower  last  season,  but  its  leaves  have  long  since  decayed 
away,  and  I  have  kept  it  at  rest  by  giving  very  little  water.  It 
is  now  a  fine  large  bulb,  and  is  in  a  pot  twelve  inches  wide  and 
eight  inches  deep.  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  being  informed  if  this 
sized  pot  is  large  enough  for  the  bulb  to  flower  iu.  The  pot 
appears  to  be  full  of  roots  up  to  the  top  of  the  soil. — M.  E. 

[You  are  using  your  bulb  quite  right.  Iveep  it  dryish,  and 
free  from  frost  until  it  begins  to  grow,  and  then  give  it  plenty  of 
manuro  waterings,  but  not  too  strong  at  a  time.  Eor  such  a  fine 
bulb  we  would  have  preferred  a  pot  a  size  larger  ;  but  that  we 
would  have  givpn  it  whilst  the  leaves  were  yet  green.  AVe  would 
not  shift  it  notv,  but  wait  until  another  season,  unless  the  pot  is 
very  full  of  roots.  Be  sure  that,  after  growth  has  commenced, 
you  give  water  enough  to  moisten  the  whole.  If  you  give  enough 
nourishment,  the  size  of  the  pot  will  not  greatly  affect  the  stem. 
Use  fibry  loam  and  a  little  peat.] 


A  SUBSTITUTE  EOR  YELLOW  CALCEOLARIA 

WANTED. 

Substitutes  of  one  kind  and  another  have  been  very  prolific 
during  the  last  year  or  two.  The  scythe  ha3  been  attempted  to 
be  superseded  by  the  mowing  machine ;  and  the  latter  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  annihilation  when  grass  lawns  are  converted  into  beds 
of  Spergulci  pilifera.  When  the  latter  alteration  will  take  place 
is  more  than  any  one  can  predict.  Iu  fact,  the  friends  of  this 
new-fashioned  covering  for  mother  Earth  are  so  slow  in  recording 
their  progress  with  it,  that  there  are  strong  doubts  of  its  utility. 
But  it  is  premature  yet  to  venture  an  opinion,  especially  as  I 
have  not  grown  it  sufficiently  to  give  one  on  my  own  experience. 

But  there  are  other  substitutes  wanted  as  well  as  the  one  to 
take  the  place  of  turf.  Some  of  our  old  friends  in  the  flower 
garden  are  no  longer  the  friends  they  once  were  ;  their  services 
the  last  year  or  two  being  so  unsatisfactory,  that  substitutes  of 
some  kind  or  other  must  take  their  place  another  season.  This 
is  very  easily  accomplished  in  some  things  in  which  there  is 
abundant  choice  of  the  article  called  on  to  fill  a  certain  position ; 
but  when  habit  and  colour  become  blended  together,  and  that 
colour  one  difficult  to  match,  then  comes  the  difficulty,  W  here  is 
the  substitute  to  come  from  which  succeeds  the  plant  that  has 
failed  to  give  satisfaction  ?  We  all  know  scarlet  Geraniums  may 
be  followed  by  scarlet  Yerbcnas,  and  the  latter  may  be  followed 
by  several  things  scarcely  inferior  to  the  tw'O  named  in  brilliancy 
of  colour ;  but  where  are  we  to  get  a  substitute  for  the  yellow 
Calceolaria,  which  certainly  has  not  done  so  well  the  last  two 
years  as  it  used  to  do  ?  Eor  brilliancy  of  colour  I  have  little 
hopes  of  obtaining  anything  to  equal  it,  much  less  excel  it.  In 
years  gone  by  it  was  amongst  the  earliest,  and  continued  to  the 
latest  amongst  the  ornaments  of  the  flower  garden.  Whereas,  in 
1857,  1858,  and  1859,  the  young  plant  bloomed  profusely  early 
in  the  summer,  but,  dry  weather  setting  in,  there  was  no  progress 
or  growth ;  so  that,  after  the  shoots  of  the  spring  had  flowered 
out,  there  was  a  long  blank,  in  which  the  plant  assumed  a  stunted 
half-starved  appearance,  as  if  it  were  pot-bound  ;  and  although 
growth  commenced  again  in  September,  it  was  too  late  for 
flower-buds  to  be  formed  to  bloom  the  same  season. 

Now,  although  I  do  not  despair  of  Calceolarias  being  as  orna¬ 
mental  in  a  moist  season  as  ever  they  were,  yet  it  would  be 
better  if  we  had  something  else  to  depend  on  in  a  dry  one ;  or 
to  plant  in  some  of  those  dry  situations  where  watering  by  hand 
cannot  be  attended  to ;  or,  in  fact,  if  we  had  a  yellow- flowered 
plant  of  equal  merit  with  the  Calceolaria,  which  delighted  in  the 
dry  gravelly  soils  of  some  of  the  southern  counties,  where  rain 
falls  more  sparingly  than  it  does  inland,  and  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  too  great  luxuriance  of  foliage,  as  there  is  in  some 
places  with  the  scarlet  Geranium,  Petunia,  Heliotrope,  and  other 
things. 

I  do  not  despair  of  a  substitute  for  the  Calceolaria  being  found  ; 
and  I  think  it  may  be  had  from  the  same  source  from  which 
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Tom  Thumb's  rival  sprang,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  the 
past  season.  The  Nasturtium  is  equally  plentiful  in  a  yellow 
condition  as  in  a  scarlet :  and  why  not  have  a  yellow  one  as  well 
as  the  much  and  deservedly  admired  Tropceolum  Lobbianum 
elegans  ?  Assuredly  a  clear  yellow  may  be  obtained  in  some  way 
as  a  sport ;  and,  being  once  obtained,  there  would  be  no  more 
difficulty  in  keeping  it  than  the  scarlet  variety.  "YVe  all  know 
this  class  of  plants  flowers  best  in  the  dry  hot  weather  which  is 
so  punishing  to  the  Calceolaria.  I  throw  out  the  hint  to  our 
flower-gardening  friends ;  and  I  hope  they  will  not  be  long  in 
obtaining  a  variety  with  shorter  leafstalks  than  the  common 
Nasturtium,  so  as  to  show  the  flowers  clear  above  the  foliage,  and 
one  with  flowers  more  conspicuous  than  the  old  Tropceolum 
Canariensis,  which  is  far  from  despicable  as  a  flower-garden 
plant  even  now,  especially  as  “yellow's”  are  scarce;  but  it  has 
not  all  the  good  properties  wanted  in  a  close  compact  bedder, 
and  I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  of  some  other  variety  being  an¬ 
nounced  nearer  that  standard  of  perfection  so  much  aimed  at. 

While  on  this  subject  I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  such 
of  our  readers  as  have  tried  Gazania  splendens  as  a  bedding 
plant.  I  confess  being  a  stranger  to  it ;  but  if  it  is  not  a  great 
improvement  on  G.  rigens  and  G.  uniflora,  both  of  which  I  have 
occasionally  used  for  the  last  twenty  years,  I  fear  it  will  not  be 
much  of  a  favourite.  The  most  interesting  feature  I  could  see  in 
G.  uniflora  was  the  whiteness  of  the  under  side  of  its  foliage, 
which  showed  very  much  on  a  windy  day.  There  never  wras 
sufficient  flower  to  entitle  it  to  a  placo  in  the  front  rank  of 
bedding  plants.  The  past  season  it  has  not  improved  its  position 
with  me  ;  but  the  new  one  may  bo  better,  and  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  those  who  have  grown  it  what  its  merits  are. — 
J.  Robson. 

TWELVE  OF  THE  BEST  ORNAMENTAL 
FOLIAGED  PLANTS  FOR  1860. 

Now  that  plants  are  generally  in  a  dormant  state,  and  leisure 
is  afiorded  us  to  devote  a  few  thoughts  upon  the  coming  cam¬ 
paign,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to 
give  the  enumeration  of  twelve  of  the  best  and  most  attractive 
foliaged  plants  for  the  ensuing  season,  with  a  few  condensed  prac¬ 
tical  hints  for  their  management,  in  the  hope  that  the  period  is 
not  remote  when  the  habits  of  this  beautiful  and  useful  class  of 
plants  will  become  better  known  and  more  largely  enjoyed. 

Pernios  argyrea. — A  native  of  Borneo,  delights  in  a  mixture 
of  turfy  peat,  sharp  silver  sand,  and  a  little  sphagnum  chopped 
very  fine  ;  start  in  March,  on  a  bottom  heat  of  7 0°,  and  with  an 
atmospheric  temperature  of  from  75°  to  80°.  A  shady  part  of 
the  house  should  be  selected  for  this  gem  of  Arads. 

Anasctochilus  Veitchii. — A  native  of  Borneo,  should  be 
grown  in  shallow  pots  half  filled  with  broken  potsherds  and  small 
pieces  of  very  fibrous  good  brown  peat,  mixed  with  pieces  of 
charcoal  broken  fine,  and  sharp  silver  sand.  The  top  of  the  soil 
covered  with  sphagnum  chopped  fine,  and  the  plant  covered  with 
a  bell-glass,  maintaining  an  atmospheric  temperature  ranging 
from  70°  to  85°  from  March,  and  shading  from  the  intensity  of 
the  solar  rays. 

C van 0 1> ri yjvlu M  magnificum. — A  native  of  Madagascar,  re¬ 
quires  a  mixture  of  turfy  peat  and  loam  (a  fourth  of  the  latter), 
and  potsherds  broken  fine,  with  charcoal  and  silver  sand,  care 
being  taken  that  good  drainage  is  secured.  The  plant  to  be 
shifted  in  March,  and  plunged  close  to  the  glass  in  a  bottom  heat 
of  70°,  with  a  steady  atmospheric  medium  of  75°  to  80°. 

Dieffenbachia  macueata. — A  native  of  the  Tropics,  and  is 
semi-aquatic,  delighting  to  have  its  spongioles  in  water  heated  to 
about  80°,  and  potted  in  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat,  strong  turfy 
loam,  one-quarter  leaf  mould  and  silver  sand,  with  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  drainage.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  good  specimen  of 
this  truly  gorgeous  plant  in  the  absence  of  an  aquarium,  by 
saturating  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  with  moisture  two  or 
three  times  a-day  daring  the  growing  season — viz.,  summer 
months. 

Ananassa  sativa  variegata. — A  native  of  South  America, 
requires  similar  treatment  to  that  of  the  ordinary  Pine  Apple 
Potted  in  rough  fibry  peat  and  loam,  with  leaf  mould  one  year 
old,  and  plupged  in  a  steady  bottom  heat  of  80°  to  85°. 

3?  and  anus  J  avanicus  variegata. — A  native  of  Sont  h  America, 
of  easy  culture  ;  a  mixture  of  rough  peat,  loam,  and  silver  sand, 
with  a  bottom  heat  of  70°  to  75°,  with  water,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  preceding,  slightly  diluted  with  liquid  manure,  are  the  chief 
of  its  requirements. 


Begonia  argentea.—  Continental  hybrid,  delights  in  a  mix- 
ture  of  fibry  peat,  loam,  leaf  mould,  with  silver  sand  and  pounded 
charcoal,  and  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  65°  in  March,  with 
an  atmospheric  temperature  of  75°,  and  watered  with  diluted 
liquid  manure,  but  sparingly  till  the  growth  has  attained  its 
maximum ;  at  which  season  it  is  a  great  absorbent,  and  requires, 
like  many  of  the  fine-foliaged  plants,  a  good  supply  of  water  to 
prevent  exhaustion,  which  is  the  agent  whereby  the  foliage  be¬ 
comes  impaired  and  unsightly. 

Begonia  Marshallii. — A  garden  hybrid.  For  treatment  see 
the  preceding. 

Caeadium  Chantinii. — A  native  of  the  banks  of  the  River 
Amazon.  This  is  a  bulbous-rooted  plant,  starting  into  growth 
about  February  or  March,  but  which  is  much  regulated  by  the 
period  it  emerges  into  dormancy.  As  soon  as  indications  are  pre¬ 
sented  of  activity,  the  bulbs  should  be  potted  and  plunged  into  a 
bottom  heat  of  75°,  with  a  humid  atmospheric  temperature  of 
80°.  For  potting,  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  a 
little  dry  cowdung  grated  among  the  soil  should  be  used,  securing 
an  efficient  drainage.  As  soon  as  the  expansion  of  the  foliage 
commences,  an  application  of  clear  liquid  manure  should  be  given 
every  two  or  three  waterings  ;  and  as  the  season  advances,  increase 
the  temperature  and  the  humidity,  as  a  dry  and  arid  temperature 
is  fatal  to  the  beauty  of  these  natives  of  tropical  reeking  swamps. 

Caeadium  argyrites. — From  the  same  locality,  and  should 
be  treated  like  the  preceding. 

Maranta  Porteana. — A  native  of  Brazil,  requires  the  finest 
turfy  peat,  well  mixed  with  pounded  charcoal,  potsherds,  and 
silver  sand,  securing  a  good  drainage.  About  the  middle  of 
March,  partly  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  of  GO0  to  65°, 
with  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  70°  to  75°,  with  a  fair  degree 
of  humidity.  This  genera  delights  hi  shade,  and  is  very  im¬ 
patient  of  strong  solar  light. 

Maranta  regaeis. — From  the  same  climate,  and  should  be 
treated  like  the  preceding. — J.  Ransley  Tanton,  Gardener  to 
H.  O.  Ncihercote,  lisp,  Moulton  Grange. 


FRUITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(Continued  from  page  197.) 

PEARS. 

Thompson’s.  —  Fruit  medium  sized,  obovate.  Skin 
pale  yellow,  and  considerably  covered  with  a  coating  and 
dots  of  pale  cinnamon-coloured  russet.  Eye  open,  set  in 
a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  in¬ 
serted  in  an  uneven  cavity.  Flesh  white,  buttery  and 
melting,  very  juicy,  exceedingly  rich  and  sugary,  and 
with  a  fine  aroma. 

One  of  our  best  pears.  Ripe  in  November.  The  tree 
is  quite  hardy,  an  excellent  bearer,  and  succeeds  best  on 
the  pear  stock. 

Tielington. — Fruit  about  medium  size,  short  pyriform, 
rather  uneven  in  its  outline.  Skin  smooth,  greenish- 
yellow,  covered  with  a  number  of  light  brown  russet  dots. 
Eye  open,  scarcely  at  all  depressed.  Stalk  short,  fleshy, 
and  warted  at  its  insertion.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender, 
buttery  and  melting,  not  very  juicy,  but  brisk  and  vinous, 
with  a  peculiar  and  fine  aroma. 

This  is  an  excellent  pear,  ripe  in  October,  the  fine 
piquant  flavour  of  which  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
luscious  sweetness  of  the  Scckle,  which  comes  in  just 
before  it. 

Tombe  tie  1’ Amateur.  See  Nouveau  Poiteau. 

De  Tonneau.  See  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain. 

Tres  Grosse  de  Bruxelles.  See  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain. 

Triomphe  de  Hasselt.  See  Calebasse  Grosse. 

Triomphe  de  Jodoigne. — Fruit  large,  obovate,  regular 
and  handsome.  Skin  yellow,  covered  with  numerous 
small  russety  dots  and  patches  of  thin  brown  russet.  Eye 
open,  set  in  a  slight  depression.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long,  curved,  and  inserted  without  depression. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  rather  coarse,  melting,  juicy, 
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sugary,  and  brisk,  with  an  agreeable  musky  perfume. 
Ripe  in  November  and  December. 

Tkiomphe  de  Louvain. — Fruit  medium  sized,  obovate. 
Skin  covered  with  fawn-coloured  russet,  and  densely 
strewed  with  liglit-brown  russet  dots  ;  except  on  the 
exposed  side,  where  it  is  of  a  deep  dull  red.  Eye 
open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  thick, 
with  a  fleshy  protuberance  on  one  side.  Flesh  white, 
crisp,  juicy,  and  sweet;  but  decays  at  the  core  before  it 
begins  to  melt.  Ripe  in  the  end  of  September. 

De  Trois  Tours.  See  Beurre  Biel. 

Trompe  Yalet.  See  Amhrette  d’Hiver. 

Trout.  See  Forelle. 

Truite.  See  Forelle. 

Union.  See  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain. 

Urbaniste  (Beurre  Brapiez  ;  Beurre  Picquery ;  Louise 
d' Orleans ;  Ficquery;  St.  Marc;  Serrurier  d’Automne ; 
Virg alien  Musquee). — Fruit  medium  sized,  obovate,  or 
oblong-obovate.  Skin  smooth  and  thin,  pale  yellow, 
covered  with  grey  dots  and  slight  markings  of  russet, 
and  mottled  with  reddish  brown.  Eye  small  and  closed, 
set  in  a  deep,  narrow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted 
in  a  wide  and  rather  deep  cavity.  Flesh  white,  very 
tender,  melting,  and  juicy,  rich,  sugary,  and  slightly 
perfumed. 

A  delicious  pear.  Ripe  in  October.  The  tree  is  hardy 
and  an  excellent  bearer,  forming  a  handsome  pyramid 
cither  on  the  pear  or  the  quince. 

Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  (Abbe  Mongein  ;  Angora; 
Belle  de  Jersey ;  Bolivar;  Chambers  Large;  Comtesse 
de  Treweren ;  Dr.  Udale’s  Warden;  Buchesse  de  Berri 
d’Hiver;  German  Baker  ;  Lent  St.  Germain  ;  Pickering 
Pear;  Pickering’s  Warden;  Piper;  Ltoyale  d’Angle- 
terre  ;  Be  Tonneau  ;  Tres  Grosse  de  Bruxelles ;  Union). 
— Fruit  very  large,  sometimes  weighing  upwards  of  3  lbs., 
of  a  long  pyriform  or  pyramidal  shape.  Skin  smooth, 
dark  green,  changing  to  yellowish-green,  and  with  dull 
brownish-red  on  the  exposed  side,  dotted  all  ofer  with 
bright  brown  and  a  few  tracings  of  russet.  Eye  open, 
set  in  a  deep,  narrow  cavity.  Stalk  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  white, 
crisp,  and  juicy. 

An  excellent  stewing  pear,  in  use  from  January  to 
April. 

Vallee  Franche  (Bonne  de  Kienzheim  ;  Be  Fienz- 
heim). — Fruit  medium  sized,  obovate  or  obtuse-pyriform. 
Skin  smooth  and  shining,  yellowish-green,  becoming 
yellowish  as  it  ripens,  and  covered  with  numerous  small 
russet  dots.  Eye  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch 
long,  inserted  without  depression.  Flesh  white,  rather 
crisp,  very  juicy  and  sweet. 

A  good  early  pear.  Ripe  in  the  end  of  August.  The 
tree  is  an  immense  and  regular  bearer,  very  hardy,  and 
an  excellent  orcharding  variety. 

Van  Assciie. — Fruit  large,  roundisli-oval,  bossed  and 
ribbed  in  its  outline.  Skin  yellow,  covered  with  flakes 
of  russet  on  the  shaded  side,  and  with  beautiful  red  on 
the  side  next  the  sun.  Eye  half  open,  set  in  a  ribbed 
basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity. 
Flesh  half-meltmg,  very  juicy,  rich,  and  aromatic.  In 
use  during  November  and  December. 

Van  Donckelaar.  See  Marie  Louise. 

Van  Marum.  See  Grosse  Calebasse. 

Fan  Mons  Leon  le  Cleec. — Fruit  very  large,  oblong- 
pyramidal.  Skin  dull  yellow,  covered  with  dots  and 
tracings  of  russet.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  curved,  and  inserted  in  a 
shallow  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  buttery  and  melt¬ 
ing,  very  juicy,  rich,  sugary,  and  delicious. 

A  remarkably  fine  pear.  Ripe  in  November.  The 
tree  is  an  excellent  bearer,  succeeds  well  as  a  standard 
in  warm  situations,  and  forms  a  handsome  pyramid  on 
the  pear  stock. 


Van  de  Weyer  Bates. — Fruit  below  medium  size, 
roundish-obovate.  Skin  pale  lemon  yellow,  covered  with 
small  brown  dots  and  a  few  veins  of  russet  of  the  same 
colour.  Eye  very  large  and  open,  set  in  a  moderate 
depression.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  inserted 
between  two  lips.  Flesh  yellow,  buttery,  and  very 
juicy,  rich  and  sugary,  -with  a  pleasant  aroma. 

One  of  the  finest  late  pears.  Ripe  from  March  till  May. 

Vergalieu  Musquee.  See  Urbaniste. 

Verlaine.  See  Gendesheim. 

Verlaine  d’Ete.  See  Gendesheim. 

Vert  Longue  (Mouille  Bouche ;  Mouille  Bouche 
d’Automne;  Neio  Autumn). — Fruit  medium  sized,  pyri¬ 
form.  Skin  smooth  and  shining,  pale  green,  becoming 
yellowish  about  the  stalk  as  it  ripens,  and  covered  with 
numerous  minute  dots.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  not  depressed.  Flesh 
white,  melting,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and  richly  flavoured. 
Ripe  in  October. 

Vertc  Longue  d’Hiver.  See  Fchassery. 

Verulam  (Black  Beurre  ;  Buchanan  s  Spring  Beurre  ; 
Spring  Beurre).—  Fruit  large,  obovate,  resembling  the 
Brown  Beurre  in  shape.  Skin  dull  green,  entirely  covered 
with  thin  russet  on  the  shaded  side,  and  reddish-brown 
thickly  covered  with  grey  dots  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
Eye  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
slender,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  crisp,  coarse¬ 
grained,  rarely  melting,  unless  grown  against  a  wall  in  a 
warm  situation,  which  is  a  position  it  does  not  merit. 

An  excellent  stewing  pear,  in  use  from  January  till 
March.  When  stewed  the  flesh  assumes  a  fine  brilliant 
colour,  and  is  richly  flavoured. 

Viandry.  See  Fchassery . 

Vicar  of  Winkfield  (Belle  Andrenne;  Belle  de  Berri; 
Belle  Heloise ;  Beurre  Cornice  de  Toulon  ;  Bon  Papa  ; 
Cure;  Monsieur  de  Clion ;  Monsieur  le  Cure;  Pater¬ 
noster). —  Fruit  very  large,  pyriform,  frequently  one¬ 
sided.  Skin  smooth,  greenish-yellow,  with  a  faint  tinge 
of  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Eye  open,  set  in  a 
shallow"  basin,  and  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
axis  from  the  stalk.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
slender,  obliquely  inserted  without  depression.  Flesh 
white,  fine-grained,  half-melting,  juicy  and  sweet,  with  a 
musky  aroma. 

A  handsome  pear,  which  in  w:arm  seasons,  or  when 
grown  against  a  wall,  is  melting.  It  is  also  a  pretty  good 
stewing  pear.  In  use  from  November  till  January. 

Vigne  de  Pelone.  See  Figue  de  Naples. 

Vineuse. — Fruit  medium  sized,  obovate.  Skin  smooth, 
ale  straw  colour,  with  slight  markings  of  very  thin 
rown  russet,  interspersed  with  minute  green  dots.  Eye 
open,  frequently  abortive,  set  in  a  shallow  depression. 
Stalk  short  and  fleshy,  inserted  in  a  deep,  narrow  cavity. 
Ilesh  yellowish-white,  exceedingly  tender,  melting,  and 
very  juicy,  ofalionied  sweetness,  andafine  delicate  perfume. 

A  delicious  and  richly-flavoured  pear.  Ripe  in  the 
end  ot  September  and  beginning  of  October. 

Virgouleuse  (Bujaleuf;  Chambrette ;  Be  Glace).— 
Fruit  large  and  pyriform.  Skin  smooth  and  delicate, 
pale  lemon  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  browm  on  the  side  next 
the  sun,  thickly  strewed  with  russet  dots.  Eye  small 
and  open,  set  in  a  small,  narrow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  inserted  without  depression. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  buttery,  melting,  and  very  juicy, 
sugary,  and  perfumed.  November  till  January. 

Warwick  Bergamot.  See  White  Doyenne. 

V  kite  Autumn  Beurre.  See  IV hit c  Doyenne. 

White  Beurre.  See  White  Doyenne. 

White  Doyenne  (Beurre  Blanc ;  Bonne  Fnie ;  Citron 
de  Septembre ;  Beans;  Doyenne  Blanc ;  Doyenne  Bide ; 
Beige;  Pine;  St.  Michel ;  Seigneur;  Snow ;  Warwick 
Bergamot;  White  Autumn  Beurre;  TVhite  Beurre). — 
Fruit  above  medium  size,  obovate,  handsome,  and  regu- 
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larly  formed.  Skin  smooth  and  shining,  pale  straw  colour, 
sometimes  with  a  faint  tinge  of  red  next  the  sun,  and 
strewed  with  small  dots.  Eye  very  small  and  closed,  set 
in  a  small,  shallow  basin,  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  stout,  fleshy,  set  in  a  small,  round  cavity. 
Flesh  white,  fine-grained,  buttery,  and  melting,  rich, 
sugary,  with  a  fine  piquant  and  vinous  flavour,  and  a 
delicate  perfume. 

A  delicious  fruit.  Ripe  in  September  and  October. 
The  tree  is  hardy,  a  free  bearer,  and  succeeds  well  as  a 
pyramid  either  on  the  pear  or  quince. 

Wilding  of  Caissoy.  See  Bezi  de  Caissoy. 

Wilhelmine.  See  Beurre  d’ Amanlis. 

Willermoz. — Fruit  large,  obtuse-pyriform,  ribbed  and 
bossed  in  its  outline.  Skin  of  a  golden  yellow  colour, 
with  a  red  blush  on  the  exposed  side,  and  covered  with 
fine  russet  dots.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  woody.  Flesh 
white,  fine-grained,  buttery,  and  melting,  very  juicy, 
sugary,  and  highly  perfumed.  Eipe  in  October  and 
November. 

William  the  Fourth.  See  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 

Williams’.  See  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 

Williams’  Bon  Chretien  ( Bartlett ;  De  Lavault ; 
Williams’). — Fruit  large,  obtuse-pyriform,  irregular  and 
bossed  in  its  outline.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  fine  clear  yellow, 
tinged  with  green  mottles  and  with  faint  streaks  of  red 
on  the  exposed  side.  Eye  open,  set  in  a  shallow  de¬ 
pression.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  stout  and  fleshy,  inserted 
in  a  shallow  cavity,  which  is  frequently  swollen  on  one 
side.  Flesh  white,  fine-grained,  tender,  buttery,  and 
melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  and  delicious  flavour,  and 
powerful  musky  aroma. 

One  of  the  finest  of  pears.  Eipe  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  should  be  gathered  before  it  becomes  yellow, 
otherwise  it  speedily  decays.  The  tree  forms  a  handsome 
pyramid,  and  is  a  good  bearer. 

Windsor  ( Bell  Tongue;  Bellissime ;  Figue;  Figue 
Musquee ;  Green  Windsor;  Grosse  Jargonelle;  Konge ; 
Madame;  Madame  de  France;  Summer  Bell;  Supreme). — 
Fruit  large,  pyriform,  rounded  at  the  eye.  Skin  smooth, 
green  at  first,  and  changing  to  yellow  mixed  with  green, 
and  with  a  faint  tinge  of  orange  and  obscure  streaks  of 
red  on  the  exposed  side.  Eye  open,  not  at  all  depressed. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  inserted  without  depression. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  buttery,  and  melting,  with  a  fine, 
brisk,  vinous  flavour,  and  nice  perfume. 

A  fine  old  pear  for  orchard  culture.  Eipe  in  August. 
It  should  be  gathered  before  it  becomes  yellow. 

{To  be  continued.) 


CULTUEE  OF  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES 

IN  POTS. 

A  great  deal  lias  lately  been  written  on  the  culture  of  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine  in  pots  for  forcing  or  for  the  orchard-house ; 
but  there  are  some  points  of  management  on  which  I  should  very 
much  like  to  obtain  further  instruction  from  those  who  have  been 
successful.  Perhaps  the  best  way  for  me  to  proceed  is  briefly  to 
describe  my  own  plan  ;  so  that,  if  any  part  of  it  appears  to  be 
faulty,  the  error  may  be  pointed  out,  and  the  reason  given  for  the 
mode  recommended  instead. 

Beginning  with  maiden,  or  two-year-old  trees.  They  are 
planted  in  pots  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter  of  a  size  suitable 
to  the  roots  ;  so  that  they  may  not,  on  the  one  hand,  be  forcibly 
crammed  in — or,  on  the  other,  have  a  large  quantity  of  soil 
placed  about  them.  This  latter,  I  consider,  the  worst  error  of 
the  two,  as  every  one  knows  the  evil  of  over-potting  any  kind  of 
plants.  Thus  firmly  potted  in  the  usual  soil,  the  trees  are  put  in 
a  sheltered  place  in  the  open  air,  the  pots  plunged  or  covered 
with  half-decayed  manure,  so  as  to  be  secure  from  the  severest 
frost.  Here  they  remain  during  the  following  season,  making 
their  shoots,  and  being  stopped  and  trained  as  desired,  until 
about  the  beginning  of  September  ;  when  they  are  removed  under 
glass  wherever  convenient,  in  order  that  the  wood  may  be  tho¬ 
roughly  ripeued.  When  this  appears  to  be  (he  case,  which  will 


I  bo  about  the  end  of  October,  I  am  not  quite  decided  which  is 
better — to  allow  them  to  remain  under  glass  all  the  winter  and 
during  the  following  growing  season ;  or  to  place  them  in  the 
open  air  again,  there  to  remain  until  they  are  taken  in  to  be 
forced  (or  otherwise  merely  forwarded  under  glass  without  fire 
heat)  in  succession,  as  may  be  required.  There  seems  to  be  a 
difference  in  practice  among  gardeners  on  this  point — see  Me  Ewen 
Rivers,  &o.  I  therefore  should  like  to  have  an  opinion,  with 
reasons  for  the  method  recommended.  One  year  I  exposed  them 
to  the  frost,  in  hopes  of  killing  the  brown  aphis  j  but  I  found 
that  even  severe  frost  had  no  effeefr  upon  them. 

I  have  commenced  cultivating  Peach  trees  in  pots  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  with  moderate  success  ;  but  I  had  some  little 
experience  of  the  method  about  thirty  years  ago.  About  that 
time  I  was  at  the  sale  of  a  gentleman’s  effects  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  (the  more  elevated  part  of  Northamptonshire),  in  the 
winter  season,  and  found  one  lot  to  consist  of  several  nice  bushy 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  large  pots,  well  set  with  abundance 
of  blossom-buds.  I  purchased  them,  and  placed  them  in  a  house 
and  pits  which  I  had  then  in  forcing,  and  obtained  from  them  a 
very  fair  crop  of  fruit — of  far  better  flavour  than  that  from  the 
established  trees  growing  in  the  borders.  I  forced  them  again 
the  next  year,  but  found  they  lacked  nourishment.  This  induced 
me  in  the  following  autumn  to  have  the  trees  taken  out  of  the 
pots,  and  much  of  the  soil  removed,  so  as  to  disturb  the  roots  as 
little  as  possible.  They  were  put  again  into  the  same  pots,  as  they 
were  the  largest  I  had.  One  or  two  when  taken  out  were  acci¬ 
dentally  deprived  of  nearly  all  their  old  soil,  and  the  roots  con¬ 
siderably  disturbed  ;  so  I  supposed  these  would  entirely  fail  with 
regard  to  fruit  the  ensuing  season — but,  to  my  surprise,  they 
bore  fruit  as  well  as  the  others  whose  roots  had  not  been  so  much 
disturbed.  This  experience  has  guided  me  in  my  present 
management  since  I  have  commenced  growing  them  again  ;  and 
my  plan  now  is  to  have  two  sets  of  trees  in  pots  for  forcing, 
fruiting  them  alternately.  Those  that  have  borne  a  full  crop  one 
season  are  taken  out  of  the  pots  about  October,  and  put  into  the 
same  or  larger  pots  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  and  with 
almost  entirely  new  soil.  These  the  following  year  are  merely 
grown  under  glass,  but  not  forced  at  all ;  and  by  the  autumn 
they  have  filled  the  pots  with  fresh  roots  and  are  iu  good  con¬ 
dition  for  forcing  again  in  their  turn — not  disturbing  the  roots 
again  in  the  autumn,  as  the  others  are  that  have  borne  a  crop  of 
fruit  the  previous  summer.  These,  then,  being  so  prepared,  and 
the  wood  early  and  thoroughly  ripened,  are  placed  when  forcing 
begins  so  that  their  roots  may  easily  penetrate  through  the  bottom 
of  the  pots,  to  keep  up  a  due  supply  of  nourishment  until  the 
fruit  is  ripe.  They  are  placed,  either  on  a  station  in  a  border, 
according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Rivers  ;  or,  if  on  a  plat¬ 
form,  a  box  full  of  soil  is  placed  under  each,  which  answers  the 
same  purpose. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Rivers,  I  see  in  his  work  entitled  “  The 
Orchard-House,”  he  seems  to  say  that  in  1819  he  discovered  the 
method  of  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots  ;  whereas  it  was  about  the 
year  1829  that  I  first  grew  them  in  that  way,  and  the  gentleman 
from  whom  mine  were  purchased  was  growing  them  hi  like 
manner — so  that  the  method  could  not  have  been  very  uncommon 
thirty  years  ago.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Rivers  merely  means  that  he 
was  the  originator  of  the  system  of  allowing  the  trees  to  extend 
their  roots  out  of  the  pots  into  the  soil  beneath.  No  doubt  he 
was  so ;  and  whenever  he  gives  his  experience  on  the  subject,  it 
causes  great  interest  and  attention  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are 
trying  his  method,  whether  in  an  orchard  or  forcing-house. 

I  ought  to  have  stated  that  when  the  trees  are  first  procured 
and  potted,  whether  maiden  or  otherwise,  I  have  found  it  much 
the  best  not  to  put  them  under  glass  until  the  following  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  then  to  have  their  wood  thoroughly  ripened  for  fruiting 
the  following  year. — Clericus. 


New  Esculent. — The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  just 
received  information  of  a  new  esculent  of  the  tubercular  kind, 
called  Shicams,  which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuenza, 
New  Granada.  The  plant  is  a  shrub  which  grows  to  the  height 
of  about  three  feet ;  its  roots  engender  two  different  sorts  of 
tubercles — those  nearest  the  surface  of  the  soil  are  yellowish  and 
bitter,  and  are  only  used  for  tlie  propagation  of  the  plant ;  the 
second  sort,  situated  much  deeper,  are  white,  juicy,  and  so  sweet 
that  they  can  be  eaten  raw.  The  Shicams  will  bear  cold  weather 
extremely  well ;  and  might,  therefore,  be  easily  introduced  into 
Europe,  where  it  would  be  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Beet-root, 
since  it  is  an  annual  and  richer  in  sugar. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  SUDDEN  CHANGE  OE 
TEMPERATURE. 

I  think  a  note  of  the  temperature,  as  registered  by  one  of 
Casella’s  thermometers  here  (four  miles  south  of  Dublin,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  on  a  moderate  hill  facing  N.E.), 
may  be  acceptable  to  you. 

The  thermometer  is  faced  due  north,  thirty  yards  from  any 
wall,  about  two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  indication  registered  took  place  between  twelve  at  night 
and  seven  in  the  morning.  * 

Thursday,  December  15th  .  .  .25°  Eahr. 

Friday,  „  16th ' .  .  .  .  24°  „ 

Saturday,  „  17th  .  .  .23°  „ 

Sunday,  „  18tli  .  .  .  .  20°  „ 

Monday,  „  19th  .  .  .12°  „ 

Last  night  (19th)  at  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  o’clock,  the 
thermometer  marked  12°  The  anxious  and  intelligent  gardener 
went  round  his  house,  and  on  coming  out  again  into  the  air  was 
struck  by  the  extraordinary  change  to  warmth.  He  went  again  to 
the  thermometer,  and  found  that  in  the  twenty  minutes  which 
had  elapsed  it  had  risen  10° ! 

The  wind  rose  a  little  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  towards 
morning  we  had  some  rain ;  and  now  we  have,  all  round,  no 
traces  of  snow,  and  the  ice  disappearing  fast. 

It  will  be  curious  and  interesting  to  know  if  this  extraordinary 
sudden  change  in  temperature  extended  far,  or  was  general.  We 
have  had  several  greenhouse  plants  and  rare  shrubs  liviug  out 
here  uninjured  the  last  three  "winters.  I  will  tell  you  their  fate 
after  this. — Carrig  Cathol. 

[The  same  very  sudden  and  violent  change  of  temperature  was 
observed  and  mentioned  at  the  time  by  the  gardener  of  C.  Wool¬ 
dridge,  Esq.,  Winchester. — Eos.] 


MEETING  of  the  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  for  the  year 
18o9  was  held  on  the  5th  of  December  ;  the  President,  Dr.  J.  E. 
Gray,  F.R.S.,  &c  ,  being  in  the  chair. 

This,  like  many  of  the  late  meetings  of  the  Society,  was  so 
much  crowded,  that  complaints  have  been  formally  addressed  to 
the  Council  to  provide  larger  apartments.  This  is  one  of  (he 
inconveniences  to  which  the  smaller  scientific  societies  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  are  subjected  at  present,  but  one  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
may  be  remedied  when  the  contemplated  arrangements  and  new 
buildings  at  Burlington  Gardens  are  completed.  The  French 
Government  has,  for  many  years  past,  given  the  French  Entomo¬ 
logical  Society  a  meeting-room  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille  in  Paris  ; 
whilst  our  own  Entomological  Society  (of  which  the  Queen, 
whilst  Princess  Victoria,  was,  together  with  her  mother,  Patroness, 
but  of  which,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  it  was  not  considered 
that  she  could  remain  at  the  head,  as  a  matter  of  court-etiquette, 
because  the  Society  was  not  a  chartered  body),  is  compelled  to 
look  out  for  apartments  in  any  situation  wherever  a  convenient 
set  of  rooms  may  happen  to  be  found  disengaged.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  this  state  of  things  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  much 
longer  ;  although  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  put  up  with  the 
present  inconvenience  for  a  short  time  longer  rather  than  incur 
the  expense  of  removal,  if  there  be  a  probability  of  Government 
supplying  the  want. 

The  donations  announced  as  having  been  received  since  the 
last  meeting  consisted  of  the  publications  of  the  Zoological 
Society  and  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  beautiful  work  on  farm  insects 
by  Mr.  Curtis,  the  continuation  of  M.  Lacordaire’s  great  work  on 
the  genera  of  Coleopterous  insects,  and  that  of  M.  Candeze  on 
the  family  Elateridte,  with  various  serials. 

Dr.  Balyjgxhibited  and  described  a  new  and  beautiful  species 
of  Ilispidse,  sent  from  the  island  of  Batchian  by  Mr.  Wallace. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  a  very  handsome  new  British  Moth, 
Margarodes  unionalis,  belonging  to  the  family  Pyralidte,  remark¬ 
able  for  the  brilliant  pearly  white  colour  of  its  wings.  It  had 
been  taken  by  Mr.  George  King  near  Torquay. 

Mr.  Faraday  exhibited  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  clouded 
yellow  Butterfly,  much  suffused  with  dark  colour.  Taken  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  in  September. 

Mr.  iegetmeier  gave  an  account  of  the  attempts  made  during 
the  past  year  to  introduce  a  new  species  of  Honey  Bee,  the  Apis 
Ligustica  of  Spinola,  into  this  country  from  the  north  of  Italy. 
It  is  somewhat  larger  than  our  common  Apis  mellijica,  more 
brightly  coloured,  and  withstands  the  cold  better  than  ours  ;  so 


that  it  can  collect  honey  at  times  when  Giirs  is  confined  to  the 
hive.  In  other  respects  the  habits  of  the  two  species  appear  to 
be  identical ;  and  the  new  introductions  have  been  lodged  in 
hives  partially  occupied  by  our  common  species,  so  that  this  new 
species  will  stand  a  chance  of  soon  being  crossed  with  A.  mellijica. 
Mr.  Tegetmeier  also  exhibited  various  portions  of  wax,  which 
showed  the  remastication  of  the  materials  by  the  Bees  which 
wanted  feeding,  in  a  hive  that  had  no  room  in  which  to  store 
the  honey  given  to  them.  In  these  cases,  wherever  the  cells  were 
detached  they  were  built  of  a  circular  shape ;  but  os  soon  as 
their  sides  touched  the  sides  of  a  neighbouring  cell  they  were 
made  straight. 

Dr.  Wallace  exhibited  specimens  of  the  Coquilla  Nut,  the 
interior  of  which  had  been  consumed  by  the  grubs  of  a  Beetle, 
Bruchus  lactris,  which  had  subsequently  passed  through  its 
transformations  within  the  hollow  which  it  had  made  in  the  nut. 
In  one  nut  two  grubs  were  found,  which  had  eaten  the  two 
kernels,  and  which  still  remained  in  the  larva  state.  It  had  been 
found  that  the  nuts  thus  infested  were  worthless  to  the  turner 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  He  also  called  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Gray,  as  head  of  the  Zoological  department  in  the  Biilish 
Museum,  to  the  fact  that  that  very  troublesome  pest,  the  Myrmica 
domestica,  or  House  Ant,  had  established  its  colonies  in  the 
houses  in  Bedford  Place,  adjoining  the  Museum,  where  it  had 
not  only  attacked  provisions  of  all  kinds  as  usual,  but  had 
destroyed  portion  of  Dr.  Wallace’s  collection  of  Lepidoptera, 
some  of  the  fragments  of  which  were  exhibited  by  him. 

Various  plans  for  the  destruction  of  this  Ant  were  suggested 
by  different  members. 

Mr.  Stainton  read  a  memoir  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
Butterflies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  which  led  to  considerable  discussion 
among  the  members.  Out  of  50,000  species  of  Lepidoptera,  not 
more  than  3000  species  of  Butterflies  were  known :  and  of  these 
only  186  inhabit  Europe.  In  our  own  country  we  have  scarcely 
70 ;  whilst  there  are  94  in  Belgium.  The  peculiar  localities  of 
many  of  the  British  species  were  also  dwelt  upon. 

A  paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Wallace  on  the  habits  of  the 
Scolytidae,  or  Bark  Beetles  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  which  he 
had  never  found  in  healthy  trees,  but  only  in  sircli  as  had  been 
recently  felled,  and  were  already  in  their  first  stage  of  decay. 


TRADE  LIST  RECEIVED. 


Sutlon’s  Spring  Catalogue  and  Amateur's  Guide  for  1860. — 
This  is  really  more  than  its  name  leads  the  reader  to  anticipate. 
Besides  the  usual  contents  of  a  mere  price  list,  it  contains  a 
classified  enumeration  of  Broccolis  and  Peas,  shewing  the  months 
in  which  they  come  into  use.  It  also  contains  directions  for  the 
culture  of  the  Chinese  Yam,  the  formation  of  lawns,  and  growth  of 
annual  flowers,  concluding  with  a  garden  calendar.  There  is  a  good 
engraving  of  the  Gynerium  argenieum  or  Pampas  Grass.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  part  of  its  contents  : — 

“  Carrots.- — An  increasingly  large  breadth  is  planted  year  after 
year,  and  there  are  few  who  regret  their  cultivation*  When 
judiciously  treated,  you  will  get  at  least  as  heavy  a  return  per 
acre  as  of  Swedes  ;  and  the  value,  either  for  sale  or  consumption, 
is  far  greater.  Besides  which,  they  have  fewer  enemies  to  con¬ 
tend  with  ;  and,  if  good  seed  is  used,  it  is  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten 
the  fault  of  the  grower  if  a  full  crop  is  not  obtained.  We  have 
sold  them  at  £24  per  acre  on  the  ground, — the  purchaser  under¬ 
taking  the  labour  of  raising  and  carting  them  off.  These  were 
Bed  Altringham ;  but  for  general  field  culture  we  prefer  the 
White  Belgian  (imported  seed).  Of  these  wc  have  repeatedly 
grown  over  twenty-seven  tons  per  acre,  and  could  sell  them  freely 
in  the  field  at  30s.  per  ton.  It  is  well  to  give  plenty  of  seed 
(8  lbs.  per  acre),  and  sow  by  the  middle  of  April,  in  rows  fourteen 
inches  apart,  with  the  ground  in  a  moist  state,  which  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  sprouting  the  seed.  A  12-inch  early  winter  furrow,  where 
the  soil  will  stand  it,  is  an  excellent  preparation,  and  spring  work 
will  thereby  be  materially  lessened.  If  well-made  farmyard  dung 
is  not  applied,  a  good  crop  will  generally  be  insured  by  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  artificials  similar  to  that  quoted  for  Mangolds.  The 
weights  per  acre  of  the  crop  just  lifted  are — 


White  Belgian  (imported  seed) 
Green  Top  Yellow  Belgian . 


2GJ  tons  per  acre. 
234 


“  Parsnips,  Beet-root,  Kohe  Rabi. — Pigs  do  well  with  the 
former  root :  raw  for  stores,  and  boiled  for  fatting  pigs.  We 
sow  at  the  same  time  and  treat  in  the  same  way  as  for  Carrots, 
and  have  obtained  some  fine  roots  of  the  Guernsey  variety,  fully 
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thirteen  tons  weight  per  acre.  The  White  Silesian  Sugar  Eeet  is 
a  free  grower,  but  stock  do  not  care  much  for  it.  Crimson  Beet, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  large,  good,  and  well  relished.  It  might 
with  advantage  be  more  generally  grown,  especially  if  the  price 
were  lessened.  Twenty  shillings  per  acre  for  seed — and  we  should 
not  recommend  less  than  8  lbs. — are  a  very  heavy  item.  Crop 
thirty-one  tons  per  acre.  The  same  objection,  as  to  cost  of 
seeding,  holds  good  with  Kohl  Rabi.  Few  farmers,  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  at  least,  have  sufficient  command  of  labour  to  warrant  their 
transplanting  a  large  breadth  from  a  seed-bed  ;  and  if  drilled  the 
same  as  Swedes — coming  in  the  room  thereof — they  require  quite 
as  much  seed.  At  Walton  Hall,  Warwickshire,  the  intelligent 
manager,  Mr.  Cobb,  has  been  in  the  practice  of  raising  capital 
crops  by  the  transplanting  mode,  which  saves  three-fourths  of  the 
seed  and  obtains  the  heaviest  plants.  The  weight  of  Large  Green 
Kohl  Rabi,  sown  on  May  16th,  we  find  to  be  twenty-six  tons  per 
acre. 

“  Potatoes. — Few  districts  in  Warwickshire  are  regarded  as 
suitable  for  growing  any  breadth  of  this  esculent.  Most  farmers 
grow  only  for  home  use,  and  a  whole  field,  or  even  a  few  acres,  is, 
generally  speaking,  the  exception.  Hence  those  large  centres  of 
consumption,  Birmingham,  Coventry,  and  other  towns,  are 
chiefly  supplied  from  greater  distances.  Their  field  culture  has 
been  small  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease  in  1846 ;  one 
reason  being  that  the  heavy  clay  soils,  and  small  fields  surrounded 
with  hedge-row  trees,  are  ungenial  for  the  produce,  either  in 
quantity  or  quality.  Coarse,  free-growing  sorts,  such  as  the 
Farmer's  Glory ,  are  preferred  in  such  situations,  while  York 
Regents  are  almost  wholly  ignored.  Nor  do  Flulce  Kidneys  meet 
with  the  favour  they  deserve,  although  they  have  hitherto  proved 
comparatively  free  from  disease.  The  produce  is  less  in  quantity, 
but  quality  decidedly  superior.  We  append  the  acreable  results 
of  a  crop  of  the  latter  variety,  which  were  planted  the  first  week 
April,  and  yield  a  return  of  fully  six  and  a  half  tons  per  acre. 
Generally  speaking,  field  Potatoes  this  year  run  small  in  size,  but 
disease  almost  unknown. 


CULTURE.  £  V.  d. 

Manure,  10  loads  at  5s . . .  2  10  0 

Deep  ploughing: — 4  horses  and  2  men  .  0  15  0 

Ridging,  planting,  and  summer  labour  .  1  10  0 

Seed,  15  ewt.  at  80s.  per  ton.„ .  3  0  0 

Rent  and  taxes . . .  2  2  0 

Digging  and  storing  .  1  10  0 


11  7  0 

PRODUCE. 

95  bushels  (84  lbs.)  at  4s .  19  0  0 

60  ditto  ditto,  second  quality,  at  2s.  3  d .  6  15  0 

20  ditto  ditto,  third  ditto,  at  Is.  3(7 .  1  5  0 


27  0  0 

Deduct  cost  of  culture,  &c .  11  7  0 


Profit,  &c . . .  15  13  0 


The  above  is  no  fictitious  arrangement  of  figures,  although  the 
cost  of  culture  would,  probably,  be  differently  arranged  by  other 
growers.  There  might  be  more  spring  labour  charged,  but  the 
deep  ploughing  in  early  autumn  has  not  at  any  time  rendered  this 
needful  in  our  own  case.  A  single  turn  of  Coleman’s  cultivator, 
followed  by  the  harrow  and  roll,  will,  in  land  free  from  weeds, 
be  sufficient  before  ridging.  And,  as  regards  the  produce,  it  need 
only  be  said  that  the  second  two  lots  were  sold  to  a  Potato  dealer, 
at  the  prices  named  ;  while  the  first— equal  in  quality  and  size  to 
the  best  Covent  Garden — were  entered  for  the  consumption  of 
this  establishment  at  the  figure  quoted.  Many  growers  might 
secure  a  larger  acreable  return,  and  we  do  not  adduce  the  instance 
as  remarkable  either  way  ;  it  represents  our  usual  produce  under 
the  ordinary  routine  of  farm  management. 

“Holcus  Sacchabatus. — This  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  root 
crop,  but  its  excellent  qualities  for  summer  forage  may  excuse 
its  being  referred  to  here.  The  seed  we  dibbled  May  20th  on 
good  loamy  soil,  in  rows  fourteen  inches  apart  and  eight  inches 
between  the  plants.  The  braird  was  long  in  coming  up,  and  it 
w’as  nearly  two  months  before  it  set  off  growing  freely.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  warmth  of  July  it  flourished  luxuriantly,  every 
twenty -four  hours  showing  a  visible  increase.  Commenced 
cutting  in  the  last  week  of  the  month,  and  then  onwards  to  the 
end  of  September.  All  animals  took  it  readily ;  but  pigs  appear 
to  waste  it  more  than  either  liorse3  or  cows.  For  horses  we  put 
it  through  the  chaff-cutter,  instead  of  their  usual  summer  mixture 
of  vetches  and  straw.  They  did  well  with  it.  They  were  by 
this  time  getting  too  strong  to  be  cut  by  the  scythe,  and  the 
bean-hook  was  the  better  instrument.  But  notwithstanding  the 


hard  and  woody  appearance  of  the  stems,  as  the  season  advanced 
the  sweetness  sensibly  increased.  It  is  probable  that  its  en¬ 
thusiastic  admirers,  such  as  Mr.  J.  W.  Clarke  of  Whittlesea, 
have  over-estimated  the  produce.  We  have  repeatedly  weighed 
portions  after  being  cut  for  one  day,  and  have  found  it  average 
35|  tons  per  acre  when  fully  grown.  It  only  threw  up  half-a- 
dozen  seed-stalks  to  the  acre.  As  a  whole,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  very  valuable  addition  for  summer  growth,  especially  for 
late  soiling  purposes,  after  the  winter  Yetches  and  Clovers  are 
exhausted.” 


THE  LATE  SHOW  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ROOTS 
AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

During  the  great  show  of  fat  stock  by  the  Smitlifield  Club  at 
the  Bazaar,  Baker  Street,  a  very  interesting  show  of  agricultural 
roots  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  For  a  first  attempt,  and 
got  up  as  it  was  at  a  very  short  notice,  it  was  most  successful, 
and  brought  together  a  very  fine  collection  of  roots.  The  Long 
Red  Mangold  Wurtzel,  and  the  Yellow  Globe  Mangold  Wurtzel, 
were  some  of  the  best  roots  ever  exhibited.  The  first  prize  of 
the  former  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Boxall,  one  of  whose 
roots,  of  excellent  growth,  weighed  28  lbs.  The  second  prize 
went  to  Mr.  Richard  Benyon.  The  first  prize  of  the  Yelloto 
Globe  Mangold  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Richard  Benyon  ;  and  the 
second  prize  to  Mr.  W.  Horsburgh.  The  Turnips  and  Swedes 
were  very  good;  Mr.  Robert  Farthing,  Mr.  W.  B.  Boxall, 
and  Mr.  R.  Benyon  taking  the  first  prizes  for  Turnips ;  and 
Mr.  E.  Wright,  Mr.  R.  Benyon,  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  the 
first  prizes  for  the  Swedes.  The  Carrots  wrere  fine  specimens, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland  taking  the  first  prize  both  in 
White  and  Red.  His  Grace’s  six  roots  of  Red  weighed 
19  lbs.,  and  measured  twenty  four  inches  in  length  each.  The 
Kohl  Rabi  excited  much  attention.  Colonel  North  exhibited 
most  excellent  specimens  in  all  the  four  varieties,  and  obtained 
four  first  prizes  and  two  second  prizes.  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark  gaining 
the  second  prize  for  the  Round  Purple.  Very  good  samples  of 
Potatoes  were  also  shown.  Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Sons, 
of  Chester,  had  a  stand  with  an  excellent  collection  of  Roots, 
Grasses,  and  Seeds  ;  and  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading, 
had  a  very  large  collection  of  roots  of  excellent  quality,  in 
which  their  Champion  Swedes,  Flvetham,  Fnglefield,  and  Yellow 
Globe  Mangold  Wurtzel,  deserve  especial  notice. 


VARIETIES. 

History  or  the  Oat.— “Like  the  other  cereals,  the  early 
history  of  the  Oat  is  enveloped  in  mystery.  It  has  been  so  long 
in  cultivation,  without  any  distinct  records  to  guide  U9  to  its 
original  country,  that  it  still  remains  unknown.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  cultivated  Oat  originally  came  from  Persia  or 
Mesopotamia,  countries  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  of 
our  cultivated  productions.  Indeed,  Colonel  Chesney,  in  one  of 
his  explorations,  met  with  a  variety  of  Oat  growing  wild  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  which  would  go  far  to  strengthen  this 
belief.  Dr.  Lindley  tells  us  that  although  this  plant  (which  he 
describes)  differs  materially  from  our  common  Oat,  still  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  it  may  be  either  the  original  state  of  this  kind 
of  corn,  or  that  it  may  be  it  in  a  state  of  degeneracy,  arising  from 
many  centuries  of  neglect.  No  mention,  liow'ever,  is  made  of  it 
in  the  Bible,  wdrere  we  find  the  other  cereals  spoken  of.  It 
would,  therefore,  appear  doubtful  whether  it  was  known  to  the 
natives  of  the  East  at  that  early  period.  This  fact,  combined 
with  the  knowm  hardiness  of  its  constitution,  leads  others  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  plant  more  likely  of  northern  origin ;  for  it  is  culti¬ 
vable  up  to  the  most  northern  latitude.  Yet,  in  all  the  countries 
which  have  been  visited,  no  trace  of  its  wild  prototype  has  been 
discovered.  Our  evidence  is  certainly  very  defective  with  regard  to 
the  early  history  of  Oats.  None  of  the  Roman  agricultural 
writers  mention  it ;  and  yet  we  find  in  Roman  history  indi¬ 
cations  of  its  cultivation  from  the  story  of  the  Emperor  Caligula 
feeding  his  favourite  horse  with  gilt  Oats  served  in  a  golden 
manger.  The.  wide  range  of  soils  that  Oats  possess,  and  tlio 
comparatively  low  temperature  under  which  they  come  to  their 
maturity,  have  rendered  them  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
high  latitudes,  and  especially  for  insular  climates.  If  wTe  draw  a 
line  across  this  country  wre  should  find  that  north  of  York  the 
Oat  thrives  better  than  in  the  southern  half,  where  the  compa¬ 
rative  dryness  of  the  air  and  the  higher  temperature  of  the 
climate  render  it  more  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  Wheat  and 
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Barley.  In  Scotland  we  find  Oats  cultivated  to  its  northern  ex¬ 
tremity,  lat.  58°  40'.  In  Sweden  they  are  met  with  as  a  crop  as 
far  as  lat.  63°  30'.  In  Norway  their  cultivation  is  pushed  still 
farther  northward  to  lat.  65° ;  and  in  Russia  their  polar  limit 
corresponds  with  that  of  Rye — about  62°  32'  N.  lat.  If  we  turn 
southward,  we  find  the  climate  becoming  gradually  less  and  less 
suited  for  them.  This  is  well  marked  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  country.  South  of  the  parallel  of  Paris  48°  50'  N.  lat.,  we 
rarely  see  Oats  in  cultivation.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  they  are 
hardly  known  at  all;  yet  they  are  cultivated  successfully  in 
Bengal,  in  lat.  25°.*  Here,  probably,  the  moisture  of  the  soil 
compensates  for  the  extreme  temperature  of  the  climate,  as  we 
find  at  home  that  the  Oat,  when  once  fairly  growing  in  a  suitable 
soil,  will  stand  a  drought  better  than  either  of  our  other  cereals. 
On  some  of  the  moist  alluvial  soils  in  the  southern  and  western 
counties,  crops  of  Oats  are  grown  which  would  compare  favour¬ 
ably,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  with  those  produced  in  the 
more  genial  climates  of  the  north.  Oats  are  cultivated  as  a  food- 
grain  for  both  man  and  cattle.  In  this  country  (in  its  northern 
portions  chiefly)  they  enter  into  human  consumption  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other.  In  some  parts  of  Germany, 
especially  in  the  south  of  Westphalia,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
“  Sauerlands”  live  extensively  on  oaten  bread.  In  other  parts  of 
the  Continent,  in  countries  where  Wheat  is  only  cultivated  to  a 
limited  extent,  Barley,  or  more  commonly  Rye,  is  preferred  to 
Oats  as  a  bread-corn  for  daily  use.  In  most  countries,  however, 
of  the  centre  and  north  of  Europe,  Oats  are  cultivated  as  horse- 
corn  ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  hotter  climates  of  the  south  and  in  the 
east,  Barley  is  even  preferable  for  that  purpose,  as  the  stimulating 
effects  of  Oats  on  the  animal  system  are  increased  to  an  injurious 
extent  by  the  action  of  the  warmer  climate,” — {Our  Farm  Crops.) 

[Mr.  Wilson  was  decidedly  forgetful  when  he  wrote,  “  None 
of  the  Roman  agricultural  writers  mention  ”  the  Oat.  He  would 
have  been  correct  if  he  had  excepted  Columella.  This  author  says 
—after  speaking  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  Barley — “  In  like 
manner  is  the  sowing  of  the  Oat,  which  sown  in  autumn  is  partly 
cut  for  hay,  or  fodder,  whilst  yet  green,  and  partly  it  is  protected 
for  seed.”  {Similis  salio  arena,  qua  auctumno  sata,  partim 
caditur  infaneum ,  vel  pabulum,  dum  adhuo  viret,  partim  semini 
custoditur. — Columella,  1.  ii.,  c.  xi.) 

Although  only  that  one  of  the  professed  Roman  agricultural 
writers  mentions  the  Oat,  yet  there  are  others  of  their  authors 
who  specially  mention  it,  though  not  in  commendation  of  its  merits. 
Virgil,  in  a  line  twice  written  by  him,  speaks  of  “  Oats,  causers  of 
barrenness”  ( steriles  arena).  Buc.,  v.,  1.37 — Georg.,  i.,  1.  154.) 

Again,  in  the  same  Georgic,  line  226,  Virgil  says,  “  The  ex¬ 
pected  crop  has  disappointed  them  by  yielding  barren  Oats  ” 
{Hxpectata  seges  ranis  elusit  avenis ),  alluding,  seemingly,  to  an 
opiniou  entertained  by  the  Romans,  and  by  Theophrastus  at  a 
still  earlier  period,  that  the  Oat  is  diseased  Wheat.  Rliny  says, 
“  The  Oat  is  the  chief  deformity  of  all  Wheat,  and  Barley  also 
degenerates  into  it ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  has  superseded 
Wheat,  and  the  people  of  Germany  sow  it  and  make  porridge  of 
it  alone.”  {Primurn  omnium  frumenti  vitium  arena  est ;  et  hor- 
deum  in  earn  degenerat,  sicut  ipsa  frumenti  sit  instar  :  quippe 
cum  Germania  populi  serant  earn,  neque  alid  pulte  vivant. 
Plin.  Nat.  Hist.,  1.  xviii.,  c.  xvii.) 

That  one  species  of  the  Graminete,  to  which  Natural  Order  all 
our  corn  crops  belong,  will  take  various  forms,  according  as  its 
culture  is  varied,  can  be  sustained  by  many  evidences.  In  very 
recent  days,  M.  Fabre  and  others  have  improved  the  JEgilops 
triticoides  by  culture  until  it  became  Wheat;  and  Mr.  Morton, 
author  of  the  “  Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,”  obtained  both 
Potato  and  Tartarian  Oats,  after  five  or  six  years’  cultivation, 
from  Arena  fatua,  a  grass  in  no  high  estimation. 

As  it  is  possible  to  create,  by  cultivation,  our  corn  plants  from 
inferior  grasses,  so  have  we  evidence  that  those  plants  may  be 
transmuted  still  further. 

Gerarde,  an  irreproachable  witness,  saw  Oats  and  Wheat 
growing  in  the  same  ear.  A  gentleman  told  Dr.  Bindley  that  in 
Germany  Oats  sown  early, and  not  allowed  to  produce  ears  the  first 
year,  were  found  in  the  second  year  to  yield  other  sorts  of  corn- 
In  1843  the  Marquis  of  Bristol  tried  the  experiment.  Oats  were 
sown,  and  their  stems  continually  stopped ;  and  in  1844  some 
produced  a  slender  kind  of  Barley,  a  few  yielded  Wheat,  and 
some  still  produced  Oats.  {Gardeners'  Chronicle.  1844.  555.) 

*  At  the  New  York  Exhibition,  1853,  a  sheath  of  Oats  was  exhibited  with 
other  agricultural  produce  from  California,  30°  N.  lat.,  which  measured 
10  feet  3  inches  in  height,  the  heads  averaging  from  22  to  28  inches  in 
length. 


In  1800,  Dr.  Anderson  quoted  an  instance  of  a  Dutchman  who 
cut  his  Oats  while  green  three  times,  and  that  when  they  were 
allowed  to  seed  they  produced  Rye.  {Recreations,  ii.,  779.) 
Similar  changes  are  recorded  in  1837  {Loudon's  Magazine  of 
Natural  History)  ;  and  Dr.  Weisenborn,  who  repeatedly  tried 
the  experiment,  adds,  “  Let  any  one  sow  the  Oats  at  the  latter 
end  of  June,  and  the  transformation  will  certainly  occur.” 

We  confess  to  be  of  the  number  who  are  not  surprised  by  such 
changes  ;  for  we  believe  that  a  vast  number  of  plants  now  con¬ 
sidered  distinct  species  are  merely  one  species  altered  by  soil, 
climate,  cross-breeding,  and  other  circumstances.  Dr.  Lindley 
has  found  Orchids,  differing  as  much  from  each  other  as  Wheat, 
Barley,  and  Oats,  are  all  one  and  the  same  species.  Mr.  Morton, 
already  quoted,  has  raised  spring  and  winter  varieties  of  Tares 
from  that  diminutive  weed,  the  Narrow-leaved  Vetch  {Vida 
angustifolia)  ;  and  after  a  series  of  sowings  we  have  raised  a 
Strawberry  worthy  of  the  table  from  seed  originally  obtained 
from  the  Wood  Strawberry. — Eds.  C.  G.J 

Apples  oe  Sodovi. — “We  made  a  somewhat  singular  discovery 
when  travelling  among  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  the  ruins  of  Ammon,  Jerash,  and  Adjeloun  well  repay 
the  labour  and  fatigue  encountered  in  visiting  them.  It  was  a 
remarkably  hot  and  sultry  day  :  we  were  scrambling  up  the 
mountain  through  a  thick  jungle  of  bushes  and  low  trees,  when  I 
saw  before  me  a  fine  Plum-tree  loaded  with  fresh  blooming 
Plums.  I  cried  out  to  my  fellow-traveller,  “  Now,  then,  who  will 
arrive  first  at  the  Plum-tree  ?  ”  and  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  so 
refreshing  an  object,  we  both  pressed  our  horses  into  a  gallop  to 
see  who  would  get  the  first  Plum  from  the  branches.  We  both 
arrived  at  the  same  moment ;  and,  each  snatching  at  a  fine  ripe 
Plum,  put  it  at  once  into  our  mouths  ;  when,  on  biting  it,  instead 
of  the  cool  delicious  juicy  fruit  which  we  expected,  our  mouths 
were  filled  with  a  dry  bitter  dust,  and  we  sat  under  the  tree  upon 
our  horses  sputtering,  and  hemming,  and  doing  all  we  could  to 
be  relieved  of  the  nauseous  taste  of  this  strange  fruit.  We  then 
perceived,  and  to  my  great  delight,  that  we  had  discovered  the 
famous  Apple  of  the  Dead  Sea — the  existence  of  which  has  been 
doubted  and  canvassed  since  the  days  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  who 
first  described  it.  Many  travellers  have  given  descriptions  of 
other  vegetable  productions  which  bear  some  analogy  to  the 
one  described  by  Pliny;  but  up  to  this  time  no  one  had  met 
with  the  thing  itself,  either  upon  the  spot  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  authors,  or  elsewhere.  I  brought  several  of  them  to 
England.  They  are  a  kind  of  Gall-nut.  I  found  others  after¬ 
wards  upon  the  plains  of  Troy ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  this  is  the  Apple  of  Sodom  to  which  Strabo  and  Pliny 
referred.  Some  of  those  which  I  brought  to  England  were  given 
to  the  Linmean  Society,  who  published  an  engraving  of  them, 
and  a  description  of  their  vegetable  peculiarities,  in  their  “  Trans¬ 
actions;”  but  as  they  omitted  to  explain  the  peculiar  interest 
attached  to  them  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  sought  for 
unsuccessfully  for  above  1500  years,  they  excited  little  attention  ; 
though,  as  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  has  so  long  been 
considered  as  a  vulgar  fable,  they  are  fairly  to  be  classed  among 
the  most  curious  productions  which  have  been  brought  from  the 
I  Holy  Land.” — {Visits  to  Monasteries  in  the  Levant,  by  the  Hon. 
Robert  Curzon,  jun.) 

[This  description  does  not  accord  with  that  usually  given  of 
what  are  considered  the  “  Apples  of  Sodom,” — namely,  the  fruit 
of  the  Solanum  Sodomeum,  or  Egg  Plant  of  Sodom.  This  is  a 
prickly  shrub,  and  could  not  bo  mistaken  for  “a  fine  Plum 
tree.”  The  fruit  of  this  Solanum  is  yellow,  and  about  the  size  of 
a  Walnut.  It  is  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  an  insect,  pro¬ 
bably  a  Cynips,  which  deposits  its  eggs  within  the  germen. 
This  enlarges  into  a  fruit;  and  the  larva)  of  the  insect,  then 
emerging  from  the  eggs,  feed  upon  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  leaving 
nothing  but  an  ash-like  powder  within  the  entire  and  unaltered 
rind.  Mandeville,  an  old  traveller  in  Palestine,  speaking  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  says,  “And  there  besyden  growen  trees  that  baren 
fidle  faire  Apples,  and  fairo  of  colour  to  beholden ;  butte  whosoe 
breakethe  them,  or  cuttethe  them  in  two,  he  shall  finde  within 
them  coles  and  cyndres.” — Eds.  C.  G.J 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Planting  Vinks  in  a  Conservatory  (2T.  B.  F.). — You  went  to  the 
trouble  of  making  a  proper  border  for  your  Vines  outside.  We  would 
prefer  them  there,  and  with  a  box  four  inches  square  over  the  stems  after 
you  got  the  Vine  high  enough  to  enter  the  house.  The  box  could  be  packed 
with  sawdust  or  charcoal,  or  nothing  at  all  if  you  did  not  use  much  heat 
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inside.  The  box  would  thou  be  sufficient  protection.  You  do  not  give 
us  the  size  of  your  house ;  but  if  your  preferred  them  inside,  a  space 
two  feet  deep,  and  three  or  four  feet  wide,  would  suit  them  ;  only  you  must 
be  sure  to  afford  diainage,  that  the  water  you  give  may  not  stand  on  the 
soil  and  make  it  a  swamp.  A  little  of  such  material  as  you  mention,  with 
lime  rubbish,  and  some  bones,  along  with  fresh  brown  loam,  will  form 
your  best  compost ;  and  if  in  a  narrow  border  inside  the  house,  you  can 
give  luxuriance  by  top  dressings,  and  manure  waterings.  If  you  put  too 
much  of  your  kiln  material,  you  may  have  fine-flavoured  Grapes  at  the 
expense  of  size.  Rich  loam  will  give  size  of  berry  ;  but  if  there  is  little  or 
no  calcareous  matter,  wc  always  think  there  is  a  deficiency  in  saccharine 
flavour.  Place  the  Muscats  at  the  warmest  end.  In  fact,  if  not  experienced, 
we  would  advise  substituting  Royal  Muscadine  for  the  Muscat.  The 
Muscadine  is  as  hardy  as  the  Hamburgh,  only  requires  more  heat  in  setting. 

Onoci.ea  Sf.nsibii.is  ( Inquisitive ). — Its  specific  name  is  thus  accounted 
for  by  Morison, — “The  fronds  are  so  very  tender,  that,  on  being  touched 
or  ever  so  little  compressed,  they  wither  and  perish.” 

Names  and  Number  of  Plants  to  Bloom  in  a  Conservatory  ( A 
Friend). — Your  conservatory  is  middle-sized.  You  wish  for  flowers  all 
the  year  round.  This  information  has  been  given  in  previous  volumes, 
and  we  would  be  glad  to  repeat  it  to  please  our  friends,  and  are  only 
waiting  to  receive  certain  information  as  to  their  circumstances  anil 
wishes  to  make  such  an  article  or  articles  interesting.  For  instance  : 
What  idea  can  we  form  of  a  middle-sized  conservatory  ?  What  are  its 
dimensions  ?  and  what  number  of  plants  would  fill  it  1  The  same  as  to  the 
good-sized  house.  How  is  it  heated  1  Will  it  bring  forward  tropical  as 
well  as  greenhouse  plants?  Will  it  force  as  well  as  grow  ?  Our  friends 
will  not  be  offended  ;  but  some  of  them  write  for  information  just  as  if  we 
knew  as  much  about  their  circumstances  as  they  themselves,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  we  are  often  obliged  to  guess,  and  guess  wrongly,  and  not  do  the 
good  we  wish  to  do.  We  will  take  up  the  matter  ere  long. 

Saxifraga  hypnoides. — Mr.  C.  Jayne  may  send  his  address  to  Mr,  IX 
M'Carthy  Mahon,  Tivoli,  Cork. 

Moss  on  Young  Fruit  Trees  [A  Constant  Subscriber). — When  you  say 
your  soil  is  poor,  and  its  subsoil  chalk,  you  at  once  state  the  cause  of  the 
Moss.  We  have  seen  a  plantation  of  young  Larches  overwhelmed  with 
Moss  in  a  similar  situation.  Y'ou  have  but  one  remedy — improving  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  mulching  over  the  roots  of  the  young  trees  in 
summer.  Give  them  liquid  manure  in  summer  once  or  twice  a-week. 

Soapsuds  ( Amy  Flower). — Soapsuds  do  not  promote  the  breeding  of 
worms,  any  more  than  do  other  enrichers  of  the  soil.  Worms  always 
abound  most  in  the  place  which  is  richest  in  decomposing  animal  or 
vegetable  substances.  Lime  and  salt  would  be  good  additions  to  your  peaty 
soil.  Apply  them  in  the  spring,  sowing  them  over  the  surface  and 
digging  them  in.  If  you  have  a  trench  between  each  two  rows  of  Cabbage- 
worts,  and  pour  house  sewage  into  it  twice  a-week,  you  will,  probably,  get 
rid  of  club-rooting.  Your  soil  for  permanent  improvement  of  its  staple 
probably  needs  a  heavy  dressing  of  clay,  or  clayey  marl. 

Names  of  Plants  ( TV.  S,,  Guildford).  —  1.  Veronica  salicifolia. 
2.  Polygala  oppositifolia  major.  3.  A  species  of  CalHstachys,  uncertain 
which  species.  4.  Agathosma  imbricatum.  5  Clwrozema  varia.  (F. 
Catt). — It  is  Asplenium  septentrional c.  Where  was  it  found?  {S.  E.). — 
Your  conifer  is  Juniperus  sinensis. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPER’S  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

January  2nd  and  3rd,  1860.  Paisley.  See.,  Blr.  Wm.  Houston,  14,  Barr 
Street.  Entries  close  December  26th. 

January 4th  and  5th,  1860.  Preston  and  North  Lancashire,  Sec.,  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Watson,  Old  Cock  Yard,  Preston.  Entries  close  December 
17th,  1859. 

January  7th,  1860.  Bradford.  (Single  Cock  Show.)  Secs.,  Mr.  Hardy, 
Prince  of  Wales  Inn,  Bowling  Old  Lane,  and  Blr.  E.  Blackbrough, 
Black  Bull  Inn,  Ive  Gate,  Bradford. 

January  llth,  I860.  Devizes  and  North  Wilts.  See,,  Mr.  G.  Saunders 
Sainsburv,  Rowde,  Devizes.  Entries  close  December  24th. 

January  18,  19,  20.  Liverpool.  Secs.,  Blcssrs.  G.  W.  BIoss  and  W.  C. 
Worrall. 

January  31st  and  February  1st  and  2nd.  Chesterfield  and  Scarsdai.e. 
lion.  Secs.,  Blr.  .1.  Charleswortb,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Wood,  jttn.  Entries 
close  January  llth. 

February  llth  to  15th,  1860.  Crystal  Palace  (Poultry  and  Pigeons). 

Sec.,  Blr.  W.  Houghton.  Entriescloso  Jan.  llth. 

February  29th,  and  BlARcn  1st,  1860.  Ulverstone.  Sec.,  Blr.  T.  Robson. 
N.B. — Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND. 

There  is  a  lull  in  Poultry  Shows  about  Christmas  time,  and 
our  minds  have  leisure  to  think  of  others  ;  but  a  periodical 
knows  no  satiety :  its  mouth  is  ever  open,  and  its  cry  is  always, 
“  Give,  give.”  We  played  at  having  a  holiday,  and  did  our  parts 
in  the  office,  with  the  shutters  up  in  the  front.  We  were  un¬ 
interrupted,  and  felt  lazy,  and  dreamily  cogitated  on  poultry. 
Then  we  got  a  little  abstruse,  and  thought  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand — on  trade,  on  our  circulation,  and  of  everything  connected 
with  The  Poultry  Chronicle.  Just  as  the  cobbler  says, 
“  there  is  nothing  like  leather,”  so  we,  living  among  poultry, 
think  few  tilings  are  more  important.  We  almost  think  we 
nodded.  We  caught  ourselves  muttering,  “Supply  and  demand, 
to  be  sure.  Dorkings  and  Aylesburys.”  Wide  awake,  we 
laughed  at  the  association ;  but  after  all  it  was  not  so  risible. 


These  birds  have  obeyed  the  inevitable  law — Dorkings  made 
large  prices  a  few  years  since.  There  was  demand,  this  created 
supply  ;  supply  reduced  the  price,  hut  in  revenge  caused  ten 
times  as  many  to  be  sold.  Aylesbury  Ducks  were  very  cheap  a 
few  years  since;  they  were  little  known,  but  an  acquaintance 
with  their  merits  has  caused  a  demand — they  are  dearer.  We 
do  not  speak  of  the  two  or  three  exceptional  pens  of  either  that 
make  fancy  prices,  but  of  the  mass  of  both.  Dorkings  were 
too  dear ;  they  have  become  cheaper.  Aylesbury  Ducks  were 
too  cheap  ;  they  have  become  dearer.  This  latter  fact  will  cause 
an  increase  in  the  supply ;  then  they  will  be  worth  less,  but 
will  settle  down  like  the  Dorkings  at  a  fair  value — accessible  to 
purchasers,  and  remunerative  to  breeders.  We  are  disposed  to 
conclude  Irom  this,  first,  that  the  valuable  properties  of  the 
different  breeds  are  becoming  better  understood  ;  and  next,  that 
there  is  a  good  sale  for  such. 

There  must  of  necessity  be  two  classes  of  breeders :  one  has 
nearly  disappeared,  the  other  has  not  yet  made  the  progress  we 
expected.  The  former  caught  eagerly  at  every  new  breed,  pro¬ 
duced  numbers  of  it  as  rapidly  as*  possible,  and  instituted  the 
sales  which  were  so  notorious  a  few  years  since.  They  were  very 
profitable ;  but  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to  realise  enormous  prices 
they  were  given  up.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  these  sales  were 
never  attempted  with  any  but  Cochins.  Nothing  hut  the  fact 
that  poultry  knowledge  was  in  its  infancy  can  explain  them. 
The  Cochin  was  declared  and  believed  by  its  admirers  to  be  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  fowls;  it  was  the  “Phoenix,”  the  “Elack 
Swan,”  the  rara  avis  of  poultry.  We  have  never  disputed  the 
good  qualities  of  this  breed ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  con¬ 
tinually  urged  them ;  but  the  supply  of  poultry  and  of  eggs 
must  be  kept  up  by  the  instrumentality  of  many  breeds  ;  and  it 
is  the  study  of  this  point  that  has  led  to  the  changes  in  price  that 
we  noted  at  the  outset — Dorkings  have  established  their  claim  to 
be  the  breed  that  makes  the  largest  return  in  the  shape  of  meat 
for  the  food  they  consume.  Aylesbury  Ducks  stand  in  the  same 
position.  Both  fatten  easily :  hence  the  demand  for  them. 
\\  e  have  had  to  note  the  increase  of  Spanish  at  the  agricultural 
meetings.  Their  laying  properties  are  now  admitted,  and  the 
size  of  their  eggg  gives  them  the  call  of  the  market. 

These  are  important  facts.  It  was  a  complaint  some  years 
ago  that  although  pens  of  unusual  merit  found  a  ready  sale  at 
large  prices,  yet  that  middling  birds  were  worthless ;  but  we 
think  the  owners  of  such  may  now  be  certain  of  finding  a  market 
at  fair  prices.  The  best  sale  for  such  is  at  any  large  Show,  or 
by  way  of  advertisement.  Then  there  remains  the  sale  of  birds 
at  any  local  market  in  the  shape  of  table  poultry.  It  is  true, 
though  not  generally  believed,  that  a  supply  will  create  a  market. 
Who  does  not  know  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  miser¬ 
able  antiquated  fowls  have  been  bought,  and  dignified  with  the 
name  of  chickens  till  buyers  were  weary  of  disappointment  in  sit¬ 
ting  down  to  uneatable  fowls  ?  For  this  cause  they  are  no  longer 
asked  for ;  but  if  it  were  once  known  that  good  fowls  were  to  be 
had,  there  would  be  no  laok  of  purchasers.  One  of  the  symptoms 
of  progress  in  the  poultry  pursuit  should  be,  that  good  fowls 
should  be  attainable  at  all  times  and  everywhere.  This  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  those  who  often  complain  they  have  no  market  for 
their  surplus  stock,  and  they  will  find  it  pleasant  and  profitable. 


CROSS-BREEDING 

BETWEEN  WHITE  AND  BLACK  SPANISH  FOWLS  AND  COCHIN 

CHINAS. 

I  have  been  a  breeder  of  White  Spanish  for  some  years,  and 
I  find  them  better  layers  than  the  Black.  Even  in  winter  they 
continue  laying.  Mine  have  begun  to  lay  again  since  they 
have  moulted, 

Four  or  five  years  ago  I  put  a  White  Spanish  hen  with  a 
Black  Spanish  cock,  hut  the  result  was  very  different  from  Mr. 
Hartley’s,  for  I  had  no  blue  chickens.  I  had  two  white  chickens, 
and  all  the  oLhers  were  perfectly  black. 

This  year  I  put  a  white  hen  with  a  black  cock,  and  the 
chickens  were  all  black.  I  also  put  a  black  hen  with  a  white 
cock,  and  the  chickens  were  all  perfectly  black. 

Now  I  am  writing,  I  will  give  the  results  I  have  had  with  other 
crossing.  Three  years  ago  I  put  a  Buff  Cochin-China  cock 
with  a  common  four-clawed  white  hen,  and  the  chickens  were 
all  of  them  like  the  cock,  Buff  Cochins. 

Last  year  I  put  the  same  hen  with  a  Grey  Dorking  cock,  and 
the  chickens  were  all  white,  some  of  them  with  four  claws,  and 
some  with  five. — II.  Hutson. 
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MR.  ARCHER’S  SILVER-PENCILLED 
HAMBURGH  S. 

Mr.  E.  Archer,  of  Malvern,  has  sold  the  whole  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  stud  of  Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh  fowls  to  W.  H.  Kerr, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Griffiths,  of  Worcester. 

I  should  mention  that  they  will  be  exhibited  at  Preston  and 
Liverpool  by  Mr.  Archer,  he  having  entered  them  previous  to 
the  sale  taking  place.— G.  Griffiths. 


ANDALUSIANS. 

In  No.  582  some  questions  are  asked  respecting  Andalusians, 
and  in  the  footnote  some  surprise  is  evidenced  at  the  curious 
production  of  blue  birds  from  the  mixture  of  white  and  black 
ones.  I  think  it  is  in  my  power,  as  an  old  breeder  of  (what  we 
in  Devon  call)  Minorca  fowls,  to,  enlighten  the  questioner  re¬ 
specting  this  breed. 

By  Minorcas  is  invariably  meant  birds  without  any  white  in 
the  face,  only  the  earlobe  being  so,  and,  of  course,  very  round 
and  Hamburgh-like.  We  never  had  the  slightest  stain  on  the 
faces  of  either  the  blue,  white,  or  black  till  within  these  dozen 
years,  except  in  isolated  places,  and  the  presence  of  it  was  never 
thought  anything  else  but  a  fault.  Well,  to  the  point,  as  to  the 
mode  of  producing  the  whites  and  blues.  The  black  Minorca 
will  often  sport  a  white  chick,  and  a  blue  one  also,  however 
carefully  bred ;  but  some  never  do,  and  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  had  misgivings  of  those  that  do,  because  a  white  bird  of 
any  breed  will  be  sure,  with  a  black  hen,  to  throw  some  very 
light  birds.  I  have  known  a  White,  single-combed  Dorking 
cock  produce,  with  a  black  Minorca  hen,  the  most  perfect  blue 
hens  ever  seen,  with  most  marvellous  combs. 

The  common  plan  of  breeding  the  blues  in  this  county, 
where  they  are  numerous,  is  to  mate  the  white  and  black,  as 
Mr.  Hartley  has  done.  This  mode  of  producing  blue  fowls  is 
not  at  all  uncommon — vide  what  was  said  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener,  No.  581,  page  105,  on  “  Duckwing  Game.”  Blue 
Bantams  are  spoken  of  as  sports  of  white  and  black. 

With  regard  to  the  present  manufacture  of  Andalusians,  I  am 
at  no  loss  to  satisfy  your  correspondent,  and,  should  he  wish  it, 
my  address  is  at  your  office. 

To  show  your  readers  how  startled  I  was  at  the  Taunton 
Show  some  four  years  since,  on  exhibiting  the  best  pen  of  Blue 
Minorcas  I  ever  saw,  to  find  the  prizes  given  to  very  mediocre 
white-faced  birds,  I  made  a  great  stir  at  what  was  considered 
a  dishonest  judgment;  and  on  ventilating  the  subject  it  was 
found  that  nobody  knew  anything  about  this  breed.  It  is  very 
curious  to  look  back  and  see  the  discrepancies,  vide  “Letter 
Box,”  December,  1857,  page  172,  “Some  white  in  the  face.” 
Vide  July  13th,  1858,  page  231,  “  No  white  face.”  Vide  my 
reply,  July  20th,  of  the  same  year,  page  249,  which  is,  with¬ 
out  writing  any  more,  as  good  a  reply  as  I  can  give  to  the 
inquiries  of  Mr.  H. — W.  H.,  Exeter. 

P.S. — In  reply  to  an  inquirer  after  “  White  Spanish,”  they 
are  to  be  had  in  this  neighbourhood,  All  the  prize  birds,  I 
believe,  without  any  exception,  have  been  bred  within  seven 
miles  of  my  house. 


'  ARTIFICIAL  SWARMS. 

Since  Schirach’s  discovery  of  working  bees  and  queens  being 
of  the  same  sex,  and  that  on  the  accidental  loss  of  a  queen  the 
bees  can  rear  another  by  merely  enlarging  a  cell  in  which  there  is 
a  worker’s  grub,  to  allow  more  room  for  the  growth  of  the  insect, 
apiarians  have  been  led  to  make  artificial  swarms  by  removing 
part  of  the  bees  from  the  stocks  to  hives  containing  bits  of  brood 
combs,  to  enable  them  to  rear  queens,  and  thus  begin  fresh 
colonies  ;  but,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  last  paper,  the  plan  can  only 
be  successful  at  the  time  when  drones  are  plentiful.  I  paid  some 
attention  to  this  curious  part  of  the  history  of  these  insects  some 
years  back,  especially  after  reading  the  Rev.  E.  Scudamore’s  little 
treatise  on  making  artificial  swarms.  He  speaks,  however,  more 
strongly  on  the  plan  of  forcing  bees  with  their  queens  from  the 
stocks  into  empty  hives  than  the  other  just  noticed.  Eor  instance  : 
At  page  35  he  says,  “It  is  usual  when  bees  have  swarmed 
naturally,  to  expect  a  second  swarm  about  the  ninth  or  eleventh 
day  after.  The  same  length  of  time,  or  rather  longer  time,  may 
be  allowed  to  pass  by  before  one  attempts  to  make  the  second 
swarm  artificially.  The  stock  may  bo  ready  for  that  purpose 
even  earlier  than  this  ;  but  there  are  reasons  why  it  is  better  to 
delay  this  second  operation  till  about  the  fourteenth  or  sixteenth 


day  after,  or  even  a  day  or  two  later,  if  the  weather  be  suitable.” 
This  is  not  sufficiently  explained  :  but  the  reason  of  the  delay  is 
to  give  more  time  for  the  brood  to  be  hatched  in  the  stocks. 
But  before  this,  most  probably,  the  bees  would  have  swarmed 
twice  in  the  natural  way,  and  have  added  but  little  to  the  store  of 
the  stock  since  they  began  swarming.  Therefore,  though  the 
writer  states  that  “  this  is  the  proper  time  to  take  possession  of 
the  whole  contents  of  the  hive,”  meaning  after  the  bees  were 
forced  out  of  it — perhaps  the  honey  in  the  old  combs  would  hardly 
fetch  8d.  per  lb.,  while  that  from  fresh  swarms  managed  in  the 
usual  way  fetched  double  that  sum  :  besides,  if  the  season  is  bad, 
the  bees  deprived  of  both  their  stock  of  pollen  and  honey  could 
not  collect  enough  stores  for  winter.  But  supposing  it  otherwise, 
still  Mr.  S.’s  plan  is  not  so  good  as  the  cottagers’  of  drumming 
the  bees  into  an  empty  hive,  to  be  replaced  after  a  part  of  their 
store  is  taken.  I  may  have  spoken  of  this  favourite  plan  of  bee¬ 
keepers  in  heath  districts  before,  but  may  not  have  mentioned 
that  it  is  somewhat  like  the  Greek  method — I  mean  the  bar-hive 
of  which  Huish  speaks  so  highly  and  professes  to  have  invented  ; 
but  I  have  heard  that  he  only  improved  what  he  borrowed  from 
an  old  writer.  However,  in  the  first  place  the  combs  are  cut  out 
by  turning  up  the  hive  :  in  the  other  they  are  attached  to  bars  at 
the  top  of  it. 

With  regard  to  making  artificial  swarms.  After  the  experience 
of  years  I  see  no  reason  to  modify  my  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
Morton’s  “Encyclopaedia  of  Agi’iculture,”  published  in  1848. 
Under  the  head  of  “Bee,”  page  213,  I  state  that  “artificial 
colonies  may  be  made  without  queens  by  merely  putting  a  part 
of  the  bees  into  a  hive  in  which  there  is  a  bit  of  comb  containing 
workers’  eggs,  confining  them  for  a  day.  From  one  of  these  they 
rear  a  perfect  female,  or  queen,  by  widening  and  lengthening  the 
cell  to  complete  the  growth  of  the  insect,  whose  cell  is  not 
inverted  but  in  the  same  position  as  those  of  the  workers.”  Some 
recommend  this  plan  when  bees  cluster  and  lie  idle  outside  the 
hive,  especially  before  the  first  swarm.  Such  experiments,  how¬ 
ever,  are  but  hazardous,  and  at  best  only  make  weak  colonies. 
But  the  question  is,  What  is  gained  by  premature  separation  ? 
If  done  in  bad  weather  there  is,  perhaps,  an  injury ;  for  what  use 
are  bees  in  an  empty  hive  at  such  a  time  ?  If  the  weather  were 
good  a  few  days  might  be  sometimes  gained ;  but  when  the 
unnatural  disturbance  of  the  time  and  the  uncertainty  of  success 
are  taken  into  consideration,  we  think  the  scheme  is  best  let 
alone.  Indeed  the  practical  bee-keeper  has  more  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  propensity  of  bees  to  increase  colonies,  which  prevail 
so  powerfully  that  a  strong  stock  will  sometimes  throw  off  four 
or  five  swarms ;  while  the  first  of  these  may  cast  off  two  also  , 
during  the  season  ;  and  we  have  known  an  instance  of  the  original  ; 
head  bee  of  a  hive  having  established  three  in  one  season. — 
J.  Wighton. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Food  Given  to  Poultry. — Would  it  not,  tliink  you,  he  desirable  that 
exhibitors  of  poultry  at  shows,  should  (as  is  done  in  the  case  of  cattle), 
be  required  to  state  what  different  kinds  of  food  have  been  used,  for  the 
purpose  both  of  instructing  the  ignorant  how  great  size  in  poultry  may  be 
attained,  as  well  as  of  checking  the  practice  of  using  unnatural  and 
extravagant  food,  such  as  beef,  &c.,  which  the  Judges,  one  would  think, 
would  discountenance  as  much  as  possible  ?— G.  M. 

Detecting  the  Sex  in  Eggs  {Investigator). — We  never  yet  met  with 
any  one  who  could  foretel  what  sex  the  chicken  would  be  that  was  to  be 
produced  by  an  egg ;  yet  the  opinion  that  it  could  be  so  foretold  is  as  old  as 
the  days  of  Horace.  He  says  in  his  Satires,  Lib.  ii.,  Sat.  iv. 

“  Longa  quibus  facies  ovis  erit,  ilia  memento, 

Ut  succi  melioris,  et  ut  magis  alma  rotundis, 

Ponere  :  namque  marem  cokibent  callosa  vitellum.” 

That  is,  “  When  you  would  feast  on  Eggs,  select  the  long  ones ;  they  are 
whiter,  sweeter,  and  more  nourishing  than  the  round,  and  would"  pro¬ 
duce  cocks.” 

Francis,  in  giving  the  translation  in  verse,  writes  thus — 

“  Long  be  your  eggs,  far  sweeter  than  the  round, 

Cock-eggs  they  are,  more  nourishing  and  sound.” 

To  show  how  poets  as  well  as  doctors  differ,  he  adds  in  a  note.  “  This 
precept  is  contradicted  by  experience.  The  round  are  male  eggs,  and 
their  shell  is  harder  than  that  of  the  long.” 

Erratum. — In  last  week’s  paper  on  the  “  Old  and  New  Year,”  for 
“throwes”  read  “throes,” 

Apiary  near  London  [A  Hertfordshire  Bee-keeper). — If  you  inquire  of 
some  of  the  dealers  in  honey  they  will,  perhaps,  be  able  to  inform  you  where 
you  can  get  the  information  you  require.  You  can  obtain  “  Bee-keeping 
for  tbe  Many  ”  by  calling  at  our  office,  1G2,  Fleet  Street. 

Removing  Bees  (Zeno).— Suspended  in  a  box  as  you  suggest,  with  the 
bottom  of  the  hive  closed,  it  might  be  removed  to  any  distance  by  rail.  A 
child  playing  in  the  front  of  a  hive  would  be  liable  to  be  stung  ;  but  merely 
passing  in  front  of  the  hive  will  not  irritate  the  bees.  You  may  bring  home 
the  stock  now,  or  at  any  time  ;  but  if  you  wait  until  early  spring,  about 
March,  you  will  be  sure  then  of  the  bees  having  survived  the  winter. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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Meteorology  op  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-three  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  42°  and  30.7°,  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  56J,  occurred  on  the  15th,  in  1852  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  4°, 
on  the  14th,  in  1838.  During  the  period  120  days  were  fine,  and  on  111  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING-  OPERATIONS  FOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

The  plants  will  now  require  particular  attention  and 
a  nice  discrimination  in  the  application  of  water  :  it  may 
be  comprehended  by  all  persons  interested  in  gardening 
operations,  that  when  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  pot 
looks  damp  it  will  not  require  water  until  it  gets 
thoroughly  dry  at  this  season,  and  then  it  is  to  be  given 
before  the  plant  droops  or  flags  for  want  of  it.  But  when 
the  plant  droops  and  the  soil  on  the  surface  appears 
damp,  the  cause  is  then  to  be  discovered  by  turning  the 
ball  out  of  the  pot,  when  it  will  be  seen  whether  the 
whole  or  only  a  portion  of  the  soil  is  wet ;  as  it  some¬ 
times  happens,  when  fresh  potted  with  light  soil,  it 
shrinks  from  the  sides  of  the  pot  when  dry,  and  when 
water  is  given  it  runs  down  and  moistens  the  outside, 
without  penetrating  the  ball.  The  evil  is  corrected  by 
holding  it  for  a  short  space  of  time  in  a  tub  of  water  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  house.  If  the  soil  of  any 
plant  i3  sodden  with  water  it  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
pot,  and  the  drainage  examined,  and  no  water  to  be  given 
until  it  becomes  thoroughly  dry. 

Verbenas. — They  require  to  be  kept  tolerably  dry,  as 
they  are  more  susceptible  of  injury  from  damp  than  from 
cold  ;  a  top  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse  is  a 
very  suitable  place  for  them.  If  mildew  appears,  to  be 
dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

% 

STOVE  AND  OKCHID-noUSE. 

Although  all  plants  now  at  rest  should  be  kept  com¬ 
paratively  dry,  they  will  require  to  be  looked  over  daily 
to  see  that  they  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  water.  The 
temperature  not  to  exceed  60°  by  fire  heat,  and  a  fall 
of  10°  may  be  allowed  at  night  in  very  cold  weather. 
Many  of  the  stove  plants— such  as  Aphelandras,  Justicias, 
Poinsettias,  &c. — may  now  be  cut  down  altogether,  and 
kept  dry  for  a  few  weeks,  which  will  cause  them  to  make 
an  early  growth,  and  to  come  into  flower  a  few  weeks 
sooner  next  winter. 

Gesneras. — Select  a  few  roots  of  them  and  a  few  of 
the  Gloxinias  to  start  into  growth  to  produce  a  succession 
of  flowers. 

FORGING-HOUSES. 

Asparagus. — If  the  soil  in  the  bed  is  dry,  give  it  a 
liberal  supply  of  water,  so  that  it  may  descend  to  the 
roots,  as  unproductiveness  is  sometimes  caused  by  the 
soil  at  the  roots  being  very  dry  when  the  top  is  kept 
moist  by  gentle  waterings. 

Beans  (Dwarf  Kidney), — Sow  every  three  weeks,  if  a 
constant  supply  is  wanted.  Keep  the  early  crops  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  give  them  frequent  sprinklings 
overhead,  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  red  spider. 

Mushrooms. — An  abundance  of  water  to  be  thrown 
about  the  floors.  If  the  beds  are  dry,  to  be  syringed 
with  lukewarm  water,  applying  it  like  dew  at  intervals 
for  a  few  hours.  Temperature  from  50°  to  60°,  with  air 
occasionally  in  favourable  weather. 
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Peaches. —  Continue  previous  directions.  The  trees 
in  bloom  to  be  artificially  impregnated,  and  the  fore¬ 
right  shoots  to  be  rubbed  off  a  few  at  a  time  before  they 
become  too  large.  Cux’rents  of  air  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
especially  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  as  they  have  been 
sometimes  observed  to  sustain  injury  from  the  two  end 
doors  being  left  open  for  a  short  time.  Air  to  be  given 
at  the  top  daily  in  favourable  weather. 

Pines. — As  the  days  lengthen  and  tbe  light  increases 
the  plants  that  are  swelling  their  fruit  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  gradual  increase  of  heat  (from  65°  at  night 
to  75°  or  80°  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  clear  weather), 
water,  and  atmospheric  moisture  ;  while  others  that  are 
in  bloom  and  starting  into  fruit  require  more  air  or  more 
[  moderate  temperature,  care  in  watering  and  less  atmo¬ 
spheric  humidity.  Some  of  the  strongest  succession 
plants  that  are  grown  in  pots  to  receive  their  final  shift, 
that  they  may  make  their  growth  for  fruiting  in  May  or 
June.  In  old-fashioned  pits  or  houses,  where  the  flues 
run  near  the  tan-bed,  the  plants  should  be  closely  exa¬ 
mined,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  injured  by  fire  heat  in  such 
a  situation. 

Strawberries. — A  few  dozens  more  pots  may  be  placed 
in  a  frame  where  there  is  a  gentle  heat  and  an  atmosphere 
more  congenial  to  their  healthy  growth  than  in  a  house. 

Vines.- — When  they  have  made  shoots  two  or  three 
inches  long,  the  night  temperature  to  range  from  00°  to 
65°,  with  an  increase  of  from  5°  to  10°  during  the  day. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 

Keep  the  plants  in  these  structures  as  hardy  as  possible 
by  fully  exposing  them  in  mild  weather,  but  do  not  give 
any  more  water  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Remove 
all  decayed  and  decaying  leaves,  and  keep  the  atmosphere 
in  as  healthy  a  state  as  possible. 

Make  small  hotbeds  for  sowing  Cucumbers  and  Melons, 
Radishes  and  Early  Horn  Carrots,  Cauliflower  and 
Walcheren  Broccoli,  Lettuce,  and  various  other  things, 
which  will  be  found  useful  where  the  late  severe  weather, 
or  other  cause,  may  have  diminished  the  autumn  sowings. 

William  Keane. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  NIGHT  AS  WELL  AS  DAY 
EXPOSURE— HEATING  versus  COVERING. 

The  registering  thermometer  stood,  in  my  garden,  at  50° 
soon  after  ten  o’clock  at  night  on  tbe  first  evening  of  the 
new  year,  and  that  determined  tbe  choice  of  leaving  out  ot 
doors,  on  open  shelves,  some  of  my  very  choicest  plants  or 
new  kinds  of  seedling  Geraniums.  Tbe  same  plants  were  left 
in  tbe  open  air  under  a  south  wall,  or  rather  against  a 
south  wall,  on  shelves,  on  the  second  and  third  nights  of 
1860,  and  they  will  remain  out  every  night  that  is  dry  all 
this  winter,  and  that  the  thermometer  is  not  under  40°  at 
bedtime — say,  at  about  ten  o’clock.  Tbe  same  practice  I 
have  now  pursued  for  the  last  four  winters ;  but  from  having 
kept  no  register  of  the  ins  and  outs,  all  I  can  call  from 
memory  is,  that  on  Christmas  night,  1858 — that  is,  last 
Christmas  twelvemonths,  my  best  breeders  were  out  in  the 
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open  aiv  two  or  three  nights  running,  and  these  plants  were  ' 
to  me  the  most  valuable  ot  all  the  plants  in  the  three  king-  \ 
doins.  Most  of  these  best  breeders  were  in  their  flowering- 
pots  six  weeks  or  so  before  Christmas,  and  a  few  of  them  j 
had  to  get  their  last  shift  at  the  beginning  of  February.  I  1 
never  breed  in  May  from  a  Geranium  that  has  been  potted  i 
later  than  the  previous  February. 

The  meaning  of  these  two  ways  is  to  follow  natural  ways 
as  much  as  possible  under  the  circumstances  of  my  “con¬ 
dition  in  life,”  or  rather  the  unnatural  conditions  to  which 
all  our  Geraniums  are  necessarily  exposed  the  year  round  ; 
to  have  a  plant  fully  established  at  the  roots  at  the  time  ot 
crossing  it,  or  breeding  from  it,  and  that  establishment  at 
the  roots  to  be  brought  about  as  naturally  as  the  climate 
will  allow.  In  my  little  conservatory,  the  sudden  and 
sometimes  extraordinarily  sudden  changes  in  the  winter,  tell 
very  much  for  or  against  my  breeders;  but  a  very  mild  turn 
from  a  very  sharp  cold  is  more  injurious  to  them  than  a 
sudden  severe  frost  after  a  run  of  clear  or  cloudy  mild 
weather.  Hence  the  reasons  for  my  turning  out  of  doors 
some  few  of  my  best  breeders  whenever  a  day  offers  the 
opportunity  for  doing  so,  and  lor  leaving  them  out  all  night 
when  there  are  no  signs  of  host.  But  all  that  care  is  thought 
to  be  not  so  necessary  after  the  pots  are  quite  lull  ol  the  j 
roots,  be  that  in  February,  in  March,  or  later. 

When  the  pots  get  full  of  healthy  roots,  under  this  more 
natural  system  than  that  generally  pursued  with  bloomer 
beauties,  the  plants  may  be  again  treated  quite  the  contrary 
to  that  for  flowering  plants — that  is,  plants  grown  solely  j 
for  their  blossoms.  The  greatest  contrast  between  two 
plants,  or’  two  sets  of  plauts,  is  when  a  Pelargonium  is 
forced  to  bloom  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  another 
Pelargonium  is  turned  out  of  doors  at  night,  in  order  to 
keep  it  more  cool  during  the  time  it  is  making  its  yearly 
complement  of  young  sucking  roots  under  artiiicial  con¬ 
ditions,  so  that  the  conditions  be  as  free  from  force  or  forc¬ 
ing  as  possible,  and  so  be  the  nearest  to  natural  conditions. 
Now,  and  in  all  times  to  come,  I  hold  it  to  be  true  to  Nature 
and  to  kindred;  or,  at  any  rate,  much  more  natural  to  do 
bedding  plants  in  winter  as  I  do  my  breeders  than  in  the 
ways  they  are  more  generally  managed. 

Of  course,  I  could  not  turn  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand, 
plants  out  of  doors  of  a  morning  and  return  them  at 
night  as  I  do  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  pots,  and,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  I  do  not  contemplate  that  amount  of  labour;  but 
every  night  that  I  leave  those  breeders  out  of  doors,  I  j 
would  he  free  and  fearless  in  leaving  off  all  the  glass 
lights  of  any  frame  or  pit  in  which  L  kept  the  bedders, 
and  unless  it  were  to  rain,  or  the  wind  to  be  very  high, 

I  hold  it  to  be  true  philosophy,  and  sustained  by  prac¬ 
tice,  that  a  full  free  exposure  of  a  frame  full  of  bedding 
plauts  for  one  whole  winter  night  is,  or  would  he,  as  good  to 
them  as  the  best  way  of  ventilation  could  be  in  three  entire 
days  running.  Indeed,  so  near  do  the  managements  for 
bedders  and  for  breeders  approach  each  othPr,  that  one-half 
of  all  our  bedders  might  be  in  their  final  pots,  or  potting, 
six  weeks  before  Christmas,  and  the  other  half  before  the 
end  of  February.  Then  there  would  be  no  shade  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  management  of  bedders  and  breeders,  and 
the  bedding-out  system  would  cause  no  blank  in  the  flower 
garden  at  the  end  of  May,  for  all  the  plants  would  be  in 
bloom,  or  just  coining  into  bloom,  by  the  time  it  was  safe  to  j 
trust  them  out  for  good.  The  worst  of  it  is  the  expense  ; 
and  through  the  cost,  the  impossibility  of  finding  shelter 
under  glass  for  so  many  plauts,  if  each  plant  had  sufficient 
room  at  the  roots  to  hold  on  till  blooming  and  planting-out 
time.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  opportunity  for  treating 
bedders  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  first  and  fairest 
breeders  should  not  be  adopted  as  much  and  as  often  as 
possible  when  wo  have  the  chance,  and  that  is  when  we 
have  them  in  frames,  or  pits,  from  which  the  lights  can  be 
drawn  off  entirely  for  whole  days  in  succession,  and  for 
some  nights  occasionally. 

There  is  nothing  speculative  in  this,  if  you  under¬ 
stand  my  meaning,  which  is,  in  the  clearest  .and  shortest 


way  I  can  write,  a  simple  one-light  box  full  of  bedding 
stuff.  Take  the  glass  or  “  light”  entirely  off  that  box  from 
“  teatime”  till  bedtime  at  this  season  of  the  year — or  say, 
give  the  plants  five  hours  of  night  exposure  to  the  free  open 
air  by  taking  off  the  glass  entirely,  arid  it  will  do  them  as 
much  good  as  fifty  hours  of  day  ventilation,  supposing  you 
tilted  back  and  front  of  the  glass  alike.  One  half  of  all  the 
new  amateurs  I  ever  yet  came  in  contact  with  were  wholly 
wrong  in  their  ideas  of  ventilation  during  the  winter.  But 
I  am  as  free  to  confess  that  we  gardeners  were,  in  a  greater 
proportion,  not  altogether  really  ignorant  of  the  fact,  but 
numbers  of  us  were  quite  careless  about  it.  But  for  the 
last  few  years  my  breeders  have  turned  out  so  valuable,  that 
I  have  found  it  worth  while  to  turn  my  utmost  attention  to 
the  very  inmost  of  their  ways;  and  I  have  tested  practices 
with  them  that  I  should  never  think  of  studying  at  all 
under  the  common  run  of  everyday  life. 

For  bedding  plants,  therefore,  which  are  free  from  frost¬ 
bites,  and  are  well  established  in  pots,  or  are  otherwise 
safe  at  the  roots  from  being  planted  out  of  pots  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  no  mode  of  ventilation  is  one-half  so 
good  as  that  of  drawing  off  the  glasses  entirely  for  so  many 
hours  each  fine  day,  or  as  loug  of  an  evening  as  it  is  safe 
from  frost,  or  too  much  rain,  to  do  so.  But  when  the  case 
is  one  as  too  many  are  this  winter,  when  plants  have  been 
more  or  less  damaged  by  early  frost,  and  are  given  to  damp 
and  moulding,  the  ventilation  is  better  for  them  in  a  cur¬ 
rent  by  tilting  the  back  and  front  of  the  lights  in  the  day¬ 
time,  and  by  back  air  at  night,  or  as  long  on  in  the  evening 
as  it  is  thought  safe  to  leave  air  on.  It  is  a  dangerous 
plan,  with  plants  in  that  condition,  to  adopt  the  same  plan 
with  them  in  cold  pits  during  the  winter  which  we  make 
use  of  in  summer  for  gaining  extra  heat  during  the  night — 
that  is,  by  shutting  up  the  glass  early  in  the  afternoon  of 
fine  days,  in  order  to  confine  and  keep  the  heat  received  in 
the  afternoon  to  help  to  keep  the  pit  and  plants  warmer 
during  the  night.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  injured  plants 
than  that  practice,  although,  on  the  face  of  it,  the  advan¬ 
tage  would  seem  great.  The  effect  of  closing-in  afternoon 
heat  in  cold  damp  pits  or  frames  in  winter  is  to  raise  a 
muggy  vapour  among  the  plants  all  night ;  the  very  worst 
condition  for  frost-bitten  plants  to  be  in  that  I  can  think 
of.  Even  when  the  plants  are  in  the  best  health,  and  free 
from  all  damp  and  decay,  it  is  a  most  injudicious  mode  to 
attempt  to  make  use  of  the  afternoon  heat  by  shutting 
up  the  lights  early  in  the  dead  of  winter;  for  of  all  modes 
of  inducing  growth,  or  for  forcing  a  new  growth,  save 
that  of  bottom  heat,  this  of  closing  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon  is  the  one  to  which  all  kinds  of  plants  will  yield 
the  readiest,  and  soft-wooded  plants,  like  our  bedding 
stuff,  more  easily  than  woody  plants.  Therefore,  if  your 
head  is  not  swimming  with  older  notions,  which  arc  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  got  rid  of  by  one  advertisement,  take  to  this 
principle,  or  ancient  law  of  vegetable  life,  and  never  shut 
up  the  glass  till  dusk  over  bedding  plants  to  the  very  end  of 
February.  From  the  day  you  “  house”  them  in  the  autumn, 
always  make  use  of  full  exposure  in  fine  tveather  rather 
than  ventilating,  if  your  plants  are  in  a  fair  condition  of 
health  and  roots,  and  never  miss  to  let  them  have  as  much 
of  the  night  air  as  the  state  of  the  weather-glass  will  in¬ 
dicate  to  be  perfectly  safe.  Dry  and  cold  is  the  true  prin¬ 
ciple  of  repose  for  them  ;  warm  and  muggy  is  the  reverse. 

A  long  confinement  under  a  glass  screen,  though  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  may,  or  might  pass  under  it,  and  over  the  leaves 
all  the  time,  is  certain,  in  the  long  run,  to  make  these 
leaves  and  the  young  shoots  too  tender  to  bear  tl»e  full  sun 
of  a  fine  day  in  early  spring  without  drooping.  Therefore, 
harden  them  from  the  very  first  by  as  much  exposure  as 
the  weather  will  permit;  and,  as  I  said  before,  no  kind  of 
giving  air  will  expose  them  half  so  much  as  taking  off  the 
glass  or  screen.  Under  this  sytem  you  will  find  that  the 
hottest  day  in  March  will  not  affect  them  so  much  as  the 
mildest  day  iu  January — I  mean  it  wilinotset  them  growing 
faster.  What  growth  they  will  make  under  the  exposed 
system,  night  and  day,  whenever  it  is  safe,  will  be  lawful 
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or  natural  to  them,  and  far  better  for  us  and  for  our  pur¬ 
poses  than  the  one-half  of  us  are  at  all  aware  of  yet. 

In  addition  to  my  own  four  winters’  experience  with  my 
best  breeders,  I  have  had  the  two  modes  fully  before  my 
eyes  the  whole  of  this  present  winter,  and  I  am  in  it,  and 
a3  much  interested  in  it,  as  any  one  who  reads  this.  All  the 
bedding  plants  at  the  Experimental  Garden,  without  a 
single  exception,  were  up  and  potted  and  pretty  well 
rooted  in  the  new  soil  before  the  frost  came,  as  one  of  our 
Editors  can  testify,  having  seen  them  before  the  awful 
change.  That  was  because  the  family  were  then  down  at 
the  seaside  for  a  couple  of  months.  Many  of  our  London 
readers,  and  of  our  other  large  cities’  subscribers,  are  also 
off  at  that  season,  leaving  orders  at  home  to  have  the  bed¬ 
ding  plants  in  in  time.  Little  did  the  gardeners  of  Inver¬ 
ness,  of  Inverlocy,  of  Dingwell,  of  Lochcaron,  or  even  his 
Lordship  of  MacDonald  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  know  there  were 
gardeners  among  them  at  that  time  who  could  tell  and 
teach  them  every  turn  and  move  in  the  Waltonian  propa¬ 
gation  to  the  last  leaf  and  bud ;  but  so  it  was,  and  all  their 
plants,  too,  are  as  safe  as  if  they  had  only  been  down  at  the 
seaside,  or  over  in  France  and  Germany,  or  down  one 
steep,  and  up  another,  like  the  Cyclamens  on  the  Alps 
and  Apennines.  While  we  and  ours,  who  remained  at 
house  and  home,  got  into  all  this  mess,  and  loss,  and  vex¬ 
ation  of  spirit,  by  letting  the  frost  have  the  flower  of  our 
stocks,  leaving  us  bfit  stumps,  bare  bones,  and  blisters  to 
house,  keep,  tend,  and  manage,  as  best  we  may,  the  whole 
blessed  winter,  the  two  sides  being  just  no?v  as  familiar 
to  me  as  The  Cottage  Gardener  itself.  In  all  my  ex¬ 
perience  I  never  saw  such  well-to-do  plants  as  the  bedding 
plants  look  now  at  the  Experimental  Garden.  No  trouble, 
no  care,  and  no  bother  at  all  with  them;  and  the  glasses 
are  off  at  every  fresli  turn  of  the  'weather-glass,  as  I  am  just 
aiming  at,  from  seeing  them  do  so  much  better  that  way. 

Here  at  home,  in  the  minimum  conservatory  of  your 
humble  servant,  are  two  thousand  seedlings  of  the  first- 
water  strains,  looking  as  free  and  fresh  as  any  other  young 
Christmas  parties  of  the  same  high  blood  and  spirit.  There 
are  my  breeders,  all  in  a  heap,  out  on  the  benches,  sunning 
themselves  while  they  may,  and  getting  under  cover  no 
more  or  oftener  than  is  just  necessary  for  their  health 
and  comfort.  But  my  new  pit  under  a  west  wall,  which  is 
over  fifty  feet  of  measure,  is  full  from  end  to  end  of  care 
and  anxiety,  of  treasures  and  of  trials,  of  good  luck  and  of 
bad  luck — a  source  of  great  pleasure,  and  of  stiff  sterling 
Rouble.  Go  to  it  any  time,  morning,  noon,  or  night, 
and  there  is  something  wants  looking  to.  There  are  no 
means  yet  of  keeping  out  the  frost  but  by  coverings.  The 
thermometer  has  been  down  once  already  to  10°,  showing 
22°  of  frost,  and  that  much  has  been  guarded  against  by  an 
equivalent  to  four  runs  of  good  new  mats.  1  am  thus  pre¬ 
pared  to  prove,  from  practice,  that  a  flue  or  liot-water  pipes 
are  less  costly  to  keep  bedding  plants  Ilian  coverings,  where 
all  is  to  be  done  with  mats ;  but  with  straw,  stubble,  or  fern 
the  cheapest  way  is  covering.  Mats  alone  make  the 
dearest  protection  we  can  use;  and,  use  them  with  all  the 
care  it  is  possible  to  bestow,  they  are  of  little  use  the 
second  season.  I  should  need  four  dozen  mats  yearly  to 
cover  this  pit;  and  at  the  lowest  figure,  and  discount  for 
ready  mouey,  one  can  hardly  expect  them,  one  year  with 
another,  lower  than  18s.  a  dozen.  With  a  hot-water  appara¬ 
tus  I  could  manage  with  a  dozen  mats  every  two  years. 
A  dozen  would  once  cover  the  whole  pit,  and  with  hot  water 
they  could  be  kept  dry,  and  only  used  on  severe  nights  and 
hard  runs  of  frost.  Therefore,  I  could  contrive  to  make 
them  last  two  seasons,  or  buy  but  six  new  ones  every  year. 
But  with  the  price  of  eight  dozen  mats,  the  consumption 
of  two  years,  I  could  get  in  pipes  to  last  out  my  lifetime, 
and  the  coals  would  be  no  more  than  my  time  in  covering 
and  looking  after  the  mats:  And  there  is  another  con¬ 
sideration. 

There  are  thousands  of  gardens  which  are  not  larger  than 
my  private  garden;  and  if  I  had  the  run  of  ever  so  much 
stubble  or  fern,  the  litter  they  would  make  in  such  small 


compass,  and  the  bother  to  keep  things  tidy  with  them, 
would  outweigh  all  considerations  about  a  few  more  or  less 
shillings  or  pounds  in  the  yearly  amount,  and  I  should 
prefer  hot  water  in  ordinary  pits  and  glazed  six-inch 
pipes  for  flues  in  wider  pits.  My  conservatory  is  heated 
by  a  copper  boiler  of  small  capacity ;  but  my  principal 
defence  is  from  the  six-inch ,  glazed  pipes,  which  carry 
the  smoke  across  the  whole  length  of  the  back  wall, 
rising  gradually  as  it  goes  till  it  reaches  the  farthest 
corner,  then  straight  upwards.  This  flue  has  kept  itself 
clean  these  seven  years  ;  and  the  pipe  next  the  boiler  is, 
sometimes,  nearly  red  hot,  and  is  yet  not  the  worse  for  it. 
If  the  house  is  too  hot  or  too  dry,  all  there  is  to  do  is  to  lift 
off  the  lid  of  the  boiler— the  water  never  requires  to  be  so 
hot  as  to  make  the  smoke  or  vapour  from  it  hurtful  to  the 
smallest  seedling,  and  I  have  nothing  but  pleasure  in  doing 
anything  for  the  plants. 

It  often  occurs  to  me  how  easily  a  combination  of  flue 
and  hot  water  could  thus  be  had  for  the  very  smallest 
greenhouse  and  how  much  better  it  would  answer  for  most 
instances,  than  either  hot  water  or  a  flue  separately.  A  fine 
open  day,  and  the  appearances  of  a  sharp  frosty  night,  you 
make  a  fire  to  heat  all  the  water,  or  a  strong  brick  flue ;  and 
when  all  is  done,  the  evening  or  night  turns  out  differently, 
your  labour  aud  cost  went  for  little,  and  before  the  sun  is 
up  next  day  you  may  see  occasion  to  repeat  the  tune,  or 
dance  out  your  fears  without  a  tune.  With  these  glazed 
pipes  straight  along,  or  down  under  the  pathway,  and  up 
again  immediately  on  the  level,  or  on  the  slant — and  it  is 
all  the  same — the  tune  would  be  short  and  sweet.  They 
heat  as  fast  as  iron,  and  cool  as  fast;  but  place  a  small, 
open  boiler  of  iron,  copper,  or  tin  over  the  fire,  and  run 
two  hot-water  pipes  from  it  as  far  as  there  is  a  straight  line, 
and  no  further.  If  the  straight  line  is  short,  let  the  pipes 
be  four-inch  ones  like  mine  ;  if  moderately  long,  three-inch 
ones  may  do  ;  and  if  of  considerable  length,  two-inch  pipes 
may  suffice;  but  have  no  bends  or  elbows,  except  the  one 
bend  to  unite  the  farthest  ends  of  the  pipes,  and  you  have 
the  best  means  known  to  D.  Beaton. 


DEUTZIA  GRACILIS  PRUNING. 

I  AM  about  putting  some  in  a  mild  bottom  heat.  What  style 
of  pruning  do  they  require  ? — H.  L. 

[It  is  now  eight  months  too  late,  or  four  months  too  early,  to 
think  of  pruning  any  Deutzia  whatever,  and  gracilis  more  par¬ 
ticularly.  It  is  the  same  with  all  their  kindred  :  when  under 
cultivation  for  forcing,  or  in  pots,  to  be  brought  under  glass 
early  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  flower  sooner  than  out  of  doors 
without  forcing — the  same  way  as  Mr.  Rivers  does  with  fruit 
trees  in  his  orchard-houses.  Philadelphus  Mexicanus  might  be 
brought  in  a  few  years  to  the  same  standard,  or  condition,  for 
forcing  and  flowering  as  Deutzia  gracilis ,  if  people  would  only 
treat  them  the  right  way.  Any  way,  or  any  season  of  the  year, 
they  may  be  pruned,  cut,  and  carved  according  to  fancy  out  in 
the  borders  of  the  shrubberies :  but  for  pot  work  every  one  of 
the  kinds  of  Philadelphus,  of  Deutzia,  and  of  Decumaria  must  be 
pruned  at  the  same  time  as  Camellias,  and  India  and  China 
Azaleas ;  and  no  shoot  of  a  Camellia,  or  of  these  Azaleas,  or  of 
this  family  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  generation,  must  ever  be 
stopped  during  the  summer.  When  a  man  goes  to  prune  a  pot 
Deutzia  he  ought  to  have  a  Camellia-bloom  in  his  buttonhole  to 
remind  him  that  Deutzias  in  pots  and  Camellias  anywhere  require 
exactly  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  pruning,  and  the  same 
time  to  do  the  work.  That  being  so,  what  would  you  think  of  a 
gardener  who  would  talk  about  pruning  his  Camellias,  or  his 
Azaleas,  or  his  yellow  Cytisuses,  and  the  “  likes  o’  them,”  just 
at  the  turn  of  the  new  year  ?  These  Deutzias  are  like  them,  and 
gracilis  more  particularly  than  any  other.  Therefore  it  must 
never  be  pruned  in  winter  or  in  early  spring  ;  and  for  this  reason 
— that,  no  matter  where  you  put  in  the  knife,  you  must  cut  away  a 
part  of  the  very  parts  which  are  going  to  bloom.  The  reason  for 
not  stopping  young  shoots  is,  that  they  of  one  season  will  bloom 
the  next  from  top  to  bottom.  All  the  race  to  which  Deutzias 
belong  should  be  pruned  exactly  like  Black  Currants,  just  at  the 
moment  they  have  done  blooming,  except  Deutzia  gracilis  and 
Philadelphus  Mexicanus ;  and  these  two  do  ten  times  better  to 
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be  pruned  very  nearly  like  Raspberries — the  old  wood  cut  out 
after  blooming,  and  to  encourage  a  vigorous  summer  growth  to 
flower  next  season,  and  then  to  be  cut  down,  start  again  stronger 
than  ever,  and  bloom  far  better ;  cut  again,  and  come  it  again  and 
again,  till  your  plants  are  like  our  owrn  one  plant,  now  nine  years 
old  in  the  roots  and  only  nine  months  in  the  shoots.] 


HINTS  SMALL  BUT  SEASONABLE. 

CHINESE  PRIMULA. 

“  Our  plants  are  damping  at  the  collars,  leaves  withering,  and 
blooms  pale  and  poor.  What  is  the  reason?  ”  Chinese  Primulas 
require  good  drainage  and  careful  watering  in  such  weather  as  we 
have  had  lately.  Everything  like  damp  and  decay  should  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  sharp  knife  from  the  collar  or  stem  ;  and  then,  when 
the  cut  parts  are  dry,  surround  the  places  with  powdered  char¬ 
coal  and  peat  earth,  or  very  dry  loam,  forming  a  little  cone,  so  as 
not  to  be  easily  wetted.  In  watering  place  a  potsherd  on  the 
side  of  the  pot,  and  pour  the  water  on  it  until  all  the  soil  is 
moistened  except  the  cone  in  the  centre,  and  then  wait  patiently 
until  your  services  are  again  required.  The  colour  of  the  flower 
is  not  so  good,  generally,  when  the  plants  are  in  large,  as  when 
in  smaller  pots.  What  are  called  48’s  and  32’s  are  quite  large 
enough  for  the  general  supply.  Plants  sown  early  in  spring  may 
have  large  pots  to  form  large  specimens ;  but  they  require  more 
care  in  winter.  The  chief  point,  however,  to  secure  fine  bloom 
and  fine  colour,  is  to  keep  the  plants  in  an  airy  position,  and  as 
close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  without  the  leaves  touching  the 
glass.  To  grow  these  plants,  a  temperature  of  from  37°  to  45° 
will  do,  and  the  pots  should  stand,  in  dull  weather  especially,  on 
boards.  To  bloom  them  well  at  this  season,  a  temperature  is  re¬ 
quired  ranging  from  40°  to  48°,  or  even  a  few  degrees  more  in 
fine  weather. 

DOUBLE  CHINESE  PRIMULAS  DAMPING. 

These  even  require  more  care ;  and  if  the  bloom  is  wanted  to 
continue  long,  some  of  the  flower-trusses  should  be  thinned.  To 
thrive  well  in  winter  and  spring,  the  temperature  should  be  from 
45°  to  50°  at  the  least,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  rest,  or  even  to  drop  on  the  centre  of  the  plant.  If 
plunged  in  anything  for  any  length  of  time  in  muggy  weather,  the 
plant  is  almost  sure  to  damp  off'  and  decay  at  the  collar.  In  fine, 
clear  weather,  if  the  flowers  are  well  up,  the  plants  will  like  a 
little  clear  manure  water  ;  but  in  dull  weather  little  or  no  water 
will  be  wanted,  and  the  plants  will  generally  do  best  in  a  dryish 
atmosphere,  airy,  and  when,  in  addition  to  a  dry  shelf  below 
them,  they  stand  elevated  above  other  things  on  an  inverted  pot. 
The  general  management  and  propagation  have  been  repeatedly 
given. 

EPACRISES  DROPPING  THEIR  BLOWERS,  AND  THEIR  WOOD 

SHRIVELLING. 

It  is  said  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  moist  enough,  and  does  not 
seem  to  require  watering.  Give  the  pots  a  good  ring  with  your 
knuckles :  if  the  sound  be  sharp  and  clear,  rest  assured  the  soil  and 
the  general  mass  of  roots  are  dry.  If  tire  sound  emitted  be  dull 
and  heavy,  most  likely  the  soil  is  too  wet,  and  that  and  the  dull 
weather  may  have  rendered  the  plants  unhealthy.  I  think  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  surface  soil  for  an  inch  or  so  is  moist,  and 
the  roots  below  in  a  very  dry  state.  The  frosty  weather  we  lately 
had,  the  clear  sunshine,  and  the  keen  dry  air  would  dry  up  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  very  fast.  If  enough  water  were  given 
merely  to  moisten  the  surface,  and  that  repeated  time  after  time, 
it  would  be  very  easy  for  the  waterer  to  deceive  himself  and 
injure  the  plants.  Turn  out  a  plant  or  two  carefully  and  thus 
thoroughly  satisfy  yourself.  Some  beginners  will  not  be  satisfied 
nor  convinced  until  this  is  done.  They  feel  so  sure  it  cannot  be 
dryness,  and  can  hardly  believe  their  eyes  when  you  present  them 
with  a  ball  three  parts  of  which  are  as  dry  as  dry  can  be. 
More  plants  in  pots  are  destroyed  by  this  cause  than  by  all  others 
put  together,  and  the  mischief  goes  on  unsuspected  until  the 
recovery  is  hopeless.  All  fine-fibred  plants  growing  in  heath 
soil  are  most  liable  to  be  ill-treated  in  this  way.  If  this  is  the 
matter  with  your  plants,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  get  sufficient 
water  in  a  tub,  heated  from  50°  to  60°,  and  set  the  pots  in  it  over 
their  brim,  and  allow  them  to  remain  until  the  air-bubbles 
cease  to  escape — say,  five  minutes  or  so.  Then  take  them  out, 
allow  the  pots  to  drain,  and  then  place  them  on  the  shelves,  and 
keep  a  little  shaded  from  bright  sun  for  a  day  or  two.  No  mere 


watering  without  puddling  the  house,  would  be  sufficient ;  because, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  where  heath  soil  is  chiefly  used, 
the  water  merely  poured  on  the  surface  will  escape  by  the  sides 
of  the  pot  without  thoroughly  penetrating  the  ball.  When  once 
thus  thoroughly  moistened,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  future 
waterings,  unless  the  same  carelessness  and  mere  surface  moisten¬ 
ing  be  again  manifested.  Frost  will  cause  results  such  as  those 
alluded  to  ;  but  if  the  house,  as  you  say,  were  never  below  35°, 
there  could  be  no  danger  at  that  temperature,  though,  when  the 
plants  are  in  bloom,  5°  higher  would  be  better. 

STOPPING  AND  REPOTTING  PELARGONIUMS. 

“  These  are  in  32-pots,  well  rooted,  leaves  rather  small,  shoots 
plentiful  enough,  wanted.to  bloom  in  May  and  June.  Should  I 
stop  the  shoots  and  repot?”  If  the  shoots  are  at  all  numerous — 
enough  to  make  a  nice  head  when  spread  out — we  should  stop 
none.  If  on  a  plant  there  is  any  one  shoot  that  has  double  the 
strength  of  the  rest,  that  should  be  stopped  back  so  as  to  produce 
two  shoots  or  so  that  will  be  as  strong  as  the  rest ;  and  in  such  a 
case  the  new  shoots  will  geneially  be  about  as  strong  and  as  early 
in  bloom  as  the  weaker  ones  not  stopped.  When  a  plant  has 
several  shoots  stronger  than  the  general  number,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  equalise  the  strength,  these  should  be  stopped  at  once,  and 
thinned  out  afteiwards  to  the  requisite  number  of  shoots ;  but  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  repot  such  until  the  new'  shoots  from 
the  stopped  parts  were  advancing  kindly.  Such  plants  would 
form  a  second  succession.  A  third  succession  might  be  formed 
of  these  stopped  a  month  hence  and  repotted  in  February.  But 
keeping  at  present  to  those  nice  regular  plants  in  32-pots,  and 
which  are  two  or  three  years  old.  The  chief  attention  they  will 
require  will  be-removing  any  very  small  shoots,  unhealthy  leaves, 
and  even  any  large  leaves  likely  to  overshadow  or  hang  over 
the  others.  All  such  plants  may  then  at  once  be  transferred  into 
16-pots,  well  drained,  using  well-aired  sandy  loam,  rather  dry 
than  wet,  and  packed  tightly  round  the  ball  after  part  of  the  old 
drainage  had  been  removed,  and  the  fibres  round  the  sides  dis¬ 
engaged  with  the  fingers  or  a  sharp-pointed  stick  used  carefully. 
When  set  on  the  stage,  water  so  as  to  settle  the  whole  with  water 
at  a  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70°.  Keep  the  house  not  lower 
than  50°  for  a  week,  with  a  rise  of  10°  or  15°  from  sunshine  until 
the  roots  are  working  in  the  fresh  soil ;  when,  in  cold  weather, 
the  heat  may  fall  to  45°  at  night,  but  seldom  lower. 

If  you  want  fine  healthy  specimens,  you  must  not  set  your 
pots  on  earth,  ashes,  moss,  or  anything  that  will  retain  moisture 
to  any  extent,  but  on  wood,  stone,  or  slate;  and  did  we  have  a 
preference,  it  would  be  for  wood,  on  account  of  its  nonconducting- 
of-heat  properties.  If  plants  are  set  upon  a  moist  bottom,  ashes, 
or  earth,  &c.,  when  the  house  is  shut,  moist  unhealthy  vapours 
are  more  apt  to  rise,  which,  when  condensed  upon,  are  apt  to 
disfigure  and  disease  the  foliage.  The  plants  will  also  do  better 
in  a  lean-to  house  with  front  lights  than  in  a  pit  with  light 
merely  above  them.  They  will  do  better  still  in  a  span-roofed 
house,  with  light  all  round  them.  In  both  cases  when  grown  in 
houses  there  is  a  large  space  of  air  below'  the  plants  as  well  as 
above  them  ;  and  when  the  sun  shines  especially  that  air  is  kept 
in  constant  motion  ;  and  if  the  plants  are  not  placed  too  thickly, 
the  light  will  play  on  the  lower  branches  nearly  as  well  as  upon 
the  top  ones.  Provided  there  is  nothing  between  such  plants 
and  the  glass,  and  heat  given  so  as  to  admit  a  pretty  free  current 
of  air  in  fine  weather,  there  is  no  necessity  for  keeping  the  plants 
so  close  to  the  glass  as  used  to  be  recommended.  We  have  seen 
them  three  feet  and  even  more  from  the  glass,  and  very  bushy 
and  compact.  In  houses  formed  with  earth  stages  we  would 
elevate  all  our  favourite  specimens  of  this  tribe  on  bricks  or  pots. 
Such  simple  compost  as  has  been  referred  to  will  produce  sturdy 
shoots,  with  smallish  instead  of  extra  large  foliage.  When  the 
shoots  knot  for  bloom,  then,  and  not  before,  is  the  time  for  rich 
sui'face  dressings  or  manure  waterings.  In  watering  avoid  wetting 
the  main  stem.  Be  careful  that  the  sun  never  shines  on  the 
leaves  wdien  wet. 

FORCING  SCARLET  GERANIUMS. 

“  I  have  some  new  kinds  in  60  and  48-sized  pots,  and  am 
anxious  to  have  large  specimens  of  them  in  August  and  onwards. 
Will  they  stand  heat  ?”  Aye,  and  kee]i  singing  out  for  more  if 
you  give  them  light  and  air  at  all  in  proportion.  No  one  tribe 
of  plants  can  be  more  accommodating.  You  may  keep  young 
plants  for  bedding  in  cold  pits,  just  free  from  frost.  You  may 
put  them  in  a  tropical  orchid-house,  and  they  will  not  grumble  a 
bit,  though  t  hey  will  grow  faster.  I  once  had  some  fine  large 
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specimens  in  July  and  August  for  a  particular  purpose  from 
cuttings  of  the  previous  October.  I  have  never  had  such  trusses 
of  flowers  on  Geraniums  since.  One  of  these  was  Lucia  rosea ; 
and  so  large  were  the  pink  trusses,  that,  at  a  distance,  they  were 
taken  for  fine  Hydrangeas.  They  received  attentions,  however, 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  give  to  such  plants  since.  In 
the  middle  of  January  they  were  about  six  inches  high  in  60-pots. 
Ihe  point  of  the  shoot  was  nipped  out,  a  48-sized  pot  given,  and 
that  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80°,  and  a  top  heat  of  60°  to  65°. 
Five  shoots  appeared  from  the  single  shoot  stopped.  By  the 
time  these  shoots  were  three  inches  in  length  the  pots  were 
transferred  to  24-sized  pots  and  plunged  again  ;  and  when  the 
pot  was  nearly  fujl  of  roots,  and  these  shoots  were  about  four 
inches  long,  they  were  all  stopped  again,  and  this  gave  from 
twelvo  to  eighteen  shoots  to  each  plant.  By  the  time  these  were 
two  or  three  inches  long  and  growing  freely  the  pots  were  taken 
out,  and  the  plants  shitted  into  large-sized  twelves  and  eights, 
and  returned  to  their  old  quarters.  No  more  stopping  was 
given— all  the  attention  was  bestowed  on  regulating  the  shoots, 
removing  some  overgrown  leaves,  and  giving  a  fair  portion  of 
water.  About  the  middle  of  June  the  bottom  heat  was  declining, 
and  the  plants  were  raised  partly  out  of  the  plunging  medium  ; 
by  the  end  of  June  they  were  raised  altogether,  and  stood  for 
some  time  on  the  bed.  After  that,  until  the  end  of  the  season, 
they  received  rich  manure  waterings ;  and  when  set  on  the  bed, 
and  also  when  placed  in  the  flowering-house,  the  water  was  always 
warmed  until  the  water  out  of  doors  was  warm  enough  for  them. 
Under  such  modes  of  management  the  Scarlet  Geraniums  may  be 
grown  quickly  to  almost  any  size..  The  soil  used  was  fibry  sandy 
loam,  with  a  little  very  rotten  dung  and  leaf  mould.  When 
manure  waterings  were  given  a  different  kind  was  used  almost 
every  day, — such  as  soot  water  one  day,  cow-dung  water  another, 
superphosphate  of  lime  for  a  third,  and  so  on.  R.  Fish. 


SOME  OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS.— No.  3. 

THE  POPPY  ANEMONE. 

Inferior  in  beauty  to  none  of  the  early  spring  flowers  is  the 
Poppy  Anemone ;  yet  it  is  but  very  limitedly  cultivated  at  the 
present  day.  With  a  little  reflection  and  the  nature  of  the 
flower  duly  weighed,  reason  would  direct  us  to  shew  it  more 
respect  than  it.  generally  obtains  for  its  charms.  Its  varieties  of 
colours  are  transcendent,  and  its  composition  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  form  (f  may  say),  a  perfect  beauty.  There  is  a  certain 
freedom,  or  ease,  in  this  flower  that  is  not  common ;  waving  with 
every  wind,  its  petals  arc  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  so  soit  and 
susceptible,  as  to  be  affected  by  every  breath  of  air ;  opening  and 
shutting,  and  gently  obeying  the  direction  and  impulse  of  such 
externals,  it  is,  certainly,  very  properly  termed  the  Wind  Flower. 

Handsome  and  delicate  as  this  plant  is,  it  has  other  properties 
to  recommend  it— viz.,  its  hardy  nature  and  little  trouble  in 
culture.  In  fact,  it  is  so  hardy  that  nothing  but  such  severity  of 
weather  as  does  not  usually  happen  can  make  the  Poppy 
Anemone  sink  under  it.  Indeed,  there  is  no  flower  more  proper 
to  make  a  show  in  winter  and  the  early  spring  months  ;  and 
nothing  has  a  more  lively  appearance  near  the  mansion  than  a 
few  beds  of  this  old  favourite  flower.  I  remember,  some  years 
since,  when  living  with  the  Marquis  of  Camden,  Wilderness 
Park,  Seal,  Kent,- it  was  our  usual  practice  to  grow  a  great 
quantity  of  this  Auemone  expressly  for  cut  flowers  ;  and  surely 
these  beauties  of  Nature  are  more  becoming  for  decoration  than 
many  artificial  flowers  now  so  much  in  vogue. 

The  culture  of  this  flower  is  so  very  simple,  that  it  will  be 
useless  for  me  to  dwell  at  any  great  length  upon  its  culture,  as 
almost  any  garden  soil  will  be  found  suitable  for  it.  Of  the  double 
varieties  I  will  speak  hereafter  in  a  separate  paragraph. 

The  seed  of  the  Anemone  should  always  be  selected  from  the 
most  distinct,  clear  colours,  and  from  the  best-formed  flowers.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  in  March,  or  in  any  of  the 
spring  months,  selecting  a  quiet  day  for  the  operation,  for  the 
seed  is  so  light  that  the  least  wind  would  take  it  away.  Should 
the  situation  be  a  damp  one,  it  will  be  beneficial  to  elevate  the 
beds  a  little  ;  but,  if  otherwise,  it  will  not  be  requisite.  A  little 
good  light  loam  and  well-rotted  cow-manure  should  be  mixed 
with  the  soil ;  but  if  the  ground  is  very  cold  and  heavy,  a  portion 
of  sand  should  also  be  added.  The  beds,  thus  properly  prepared, 
should  be  well  trodden,  or  allowed  at  least  a  week  to  settle  down 
before  the  seed  is  sown.  The  seed  being  difficult  to  separate,  it 
being  covered  with  a  downy  substance,  it  will  be  requisite  to  be 


careful  in  sowing,  or  it  will  bo  deposited  in  lumps.  In  order  to 
well  separate  it,  it  is  requisite  to  mix  it  with  sand  or  light 
garden  mould,  and  rub  them  together,  which  being  thoroughly 
done,  the  seeds  and  mould  are  equally  mixed  and  blended.  Sow 
them  altogether  on  a  bed  made  level  and  even.  The  seed  should 
then  he  covered  with  about  half  an  inch  of  fine  mould,  and  kept 
moist  until  the  plants  appear,  which  will  be  in  about  six  weeks. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  seeds  free  from  weeds,  and  on 
the  approach  of  bad  weather  the  beds  should  bo  slightly  pro¬ 
tected  ;  but  if  the  frost  should  prove  very  severe,  the  beds 
should  be  covered  with  dry  fern  or  mats,  and  nothing  further 
will  bo  required  during  the  winter. 

It  wiH  not  be  requisite  to  take  up  any  of  the  late-sown 
seedlings  the  first  year,  unless  they  appear  too  thickly  or  in 
clusters;  but  a  little  extra  mould  should  be  sifted  over  the  beds 
as  soon  as  the  foliage  dies  down  and  is  cleared  away,  should  the 
bulbs  appear  near  the  surface.  As  the  spring  advances,  the  weeds 
will  appear,  and  no  time  or  pains  should  be  spared  in  kcepiim 
the  beds  free  from  them.  Should  the  weather  prove  dry,  the 
plants  will  be  benefited  by  a  good  soaking  of  manure  water  at 
tunes  during  the  growing  season  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  foliage 
begins  to. decay  the  Avater  must  be  withheld  ;  and,  as  soon  as  suffi¬ 
ciently  ripe,  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  and  properly  cared 
i  for.  In  taking  up  the  crop  many  roots  will  escape  the  strictest 
;  e.ve !  therefore,  if  the  ground  is  again  levelled  and  a  little  fresh 
mould  sprinkled  over  the  bed,  a  plentiful  crop  will  appear  the 
:  following  spring,  when  many  of  these  will  flower.  Most  of  the 
others,  being  taken  up  and  managed  like  old  roots — that  is 
piopcrly  liar\  ested,  will  also  show  flower  the  same  season  if 
j  planted  in  good  time 

Judgment  must  not  be  passed  upon  the  flowers  the  first  year 
or  two,  for  some  of  them  will  appear  very  indifferent  at  first  and 
afterwards  display  their  charms,  forming  complete  flowers.  I 
'  consider  they  should  be  allowed  to  stand  three  years,  and  then 
|  ^Ie  worst  sorts  should  be  thrown  away  and  the  good  ones  added 
to  the  collection. 

The  method  of  propagation  is  by  parting  the  roots  ;  and  it  is 
:  requisite,  where  they  are  grown  for  ornamental  purposes,  to  keep 
[  the  colours  and  sorts  properly  numbered,  that  thev  may  be 
known  at  the  time  of  planting.  By  so  doing  we  should  be  able 
to  chequer  them,  by  forming  a  proper. mixture  of  purples,  reds, 
blues,  browns,  whites,  &c. ;  planting  among  these,  in  the’ most 
conspicuous  places,  the  mottled  or  variegated  sorts,  and  (hose 
which  shine  and  blaze  with  colours  of  different  hues,  or  planted 
in  the  style  of  the  present  day— striped  petticoat  and  ribbon- 
border  fashion.  The  planting  of  the  Anemone  will  entirely 
depend  upon  the  season  of  the  year  it  is  required  to  blossom  ;  but 
!  i'10  months  of  September  and  October  are  the  most  suitable. 
They  should  not  be  planted  more  than  five  inches  apart.— 
Edward  Bennett,  Osberton.  1 

\ 

-  - ....  ... 

HARDY  FLOWERING  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

(  Continued  from  'page  198.) 

BERTEROA. 

Nat.  ord.  Cruciferre.  Linn.  Tetradynamia  Siliculosa, 

Generic  Character. — SilicJe  sessile,  elliptic,  orobovate;  valves 
flat  or  concave.  Calyx  equal  at  the  base.  Petals  two-parted. 
Smaller  stamens  toothed.  Seeds  oval,  flat,  narrow-margined*. 

Berteroa  siutabieis  (changeable).  Pods  compressed,  flat, 
elliptic,  smooth.  2  ft.  White  and  Pink.  July.  Levant.  * 
B.  obliqua  (unequal-sided-leaved).  Pods  flat,  elliptic,  pubes¬ 
cent.  1ft.  White.  July.  Sicily.  Both  those  species  wei’e 
included  in  the  genus  Alyssum. 

A  genus  allied  to  Arabis,  requiring  a  pure  loamy  soil. 
Propagated  by  short  side-slioots  made  into  cuttings,  and  in¬ 
serted  in  sand  under  a  hand-light  in  a  shady  place  about  August. 
Transplant  them  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted  into  the  flower- 
border  where  they  are  to  bloom. 

BIDENS. 

Nat.  ord.  Asteracese.  Linn.  Syngenesia  sequalis. 

Generic  Character. — Involucre  many-leaved,  with  many  leaf¬ 
like  bracts  at  the  base.  Receptacle  chaffy,  flat.  Corolla  some¬ 
times  with  ligulate  rays.  Pappus  of  two  or  more  pointed 
rough,  retrograde  awns.  Seeds  four-sided. 

Bidens  arguta  (arguta).  2  ft.  Yellow,  June.  Mexico. 
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B.  erocera  (tall).  Leaves  bi-tripinnate ;  leaflets  linear,  acute, 
channelled,  entire  ;  involucre  outer  leaves  blunt,  downy ;  germs 
cuneiform,  transversely  compressed,  two-awned.  6  ft.  Yellow. 
November.  Mexico. 

B.  bepens  (creeping).  2  ft.  Yellow.  July.  Nepaul. 

Yellow  flowers  like  Coreopsis.  They  will  grow  in  any  common 
soil  not  too  wet.  The  last  named  is  a  deciduous  creeper,  useful 
for  covering  naked  banks  or  rockwork  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

Propagated  by  taking  up  the  plants  and  cutting  them  into 
divisions,  each  part  having  its  roots  retained.  Replant  im¬ 
mediately  in  fresh  soil.  The  best  time  for  this  operation  is  early 
spring,  the  plants  then  get  established  before  the  winter  sets  in. 
The  creeper  may  be  divided  and  transplanted  any  time  of  the 
year,  weather  permitting. 

BISCUTELLA — Buckleii  Mustard. 

Nat.  ord.  Crucifer®.  Linn.  Tetradynamia  Siliculosa.. 
Generic  Character. —  Silicle  flat,  biscutate;  cells  orbicular, 
one-seeded,  laterally  united  to  the  axis.  Style  long,  permanent. 
Seed  compressed.  Embryo  inverted. 

Biscutelea  ambigua  (doubtful).  Silicles  smooth,  even ; 
leaves  pilosely-scabrous  ;  radical-leaves  sinuately-toothed,  nar¬ 
rowed  at  the  base ;  stem-leaves  very  few,  rather  cordate  at 
base,  and  half  stem-clasping.  9  in.  Yellow.  June.  Italy. 

B.  coronopifolia  (Buckthorn-leaved).  Silicles  smooth,  even; 
leaves  pilosely  scabrous,  chiefly  radical,  pinnatifid,  two  or 
three  remote  lobes  on  each  side.  6  in.  Yellow.  June.  Italy. 
B.  laevigata  (smooth).  Silicles  smooth,  even ;  leaves  mostly 
radical,  pilose,  scabrous,  oblong,  rather  toothed  or  entire  ;  stem-  i 
leaves  linear,  few,  quite  entire.  1  ft.  Yellow.  June,  Italy. 

B. - alpestris  (alpine).  1  ft.  Yellow.  June.  Hungary. 

B.  longifolia  (long-leaved).  This  is  only  a  variety  of  B.  saxa - 
tills ,  having  entire  leaves.  Switzerland. 

B.  Montana  (mountain).  Silicles  smooth,  even;  leaves  nearly 
all  radical,  obovate-cuneated,  toothed,  downy.  1  ft.  Yellow. 
July.  Spain. 

B.  SAXatilis  (stone).  Silicles  smooth,  rough  with  dots  on  disk; 
leaves  rough  with  hairs,  mostly  radical,  oblong.  1  ft.  Yellow. 
June.  S.  of  Europe. 

B.  sempervirens  (evergreen).  Silicles  smooth,  rough  on  disk 
with  dots ;  leaves  mostly  radical,  erect,  linear-lanceolate, 
hoary,  almost  entire.  1  ft.  Yellow.  June.  Spain. 

B.  stenophylla  (narrow-leaved).  Silicles  disks  rough  with 
dots,  not  pubescent ;  petals  bi-auricled ;  radical-leaves  hispid, 
lanceolate-linear,  remotely  toothed,  or  somewhat  pinnatifid ; 
stems  almost  naked,  and  rather  simple.  1  ft.  Yellow.  June. 
Spain. 

A  genus  of  rather  pretty,  low-growing  plants,  requiring  a  com¬ 
mon  soil,  if  calcareous,  or  mixed  with  old  lime  rubbish.  Easily 
propagated  by  taking  up  the  plants  either  in  spring  or  autumn, 
dividing  them  into  moderately  strong  parts,  and  replanting 
directly  in  freshened  soil,  where  they  are  to  remain.  They  will 
continue  growing  well  for  several  years,  if  a  little  dressing  of  fresh 
earth  be  given  to  them  every  autumn. 

BLEPHILIA. 

Nat.  ord.  Labiatse.  Linn.  Diarpdria  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character. — Calyx  ovate-tubular,  thirteen-nerved  ; 
throat  naked  inside,  bi-labiate  ;  upper  lip  tri-dentate,  teeth 
awned  ;  lower  lip  bi-dentate,  awned.  Corolla  tube  slightly 
exserted ;  inside  exannulate  ;  throat  dilated  ;  limb  bi-labiate ; 
upper  lip  erect,  entire;  lower  spreading,  trifid.  Upper  stamens 
abortive.  Loiver  stamens  fertile,  ascending,  exserted  from 
corolla’s  upper  lip.  Filaments  toothless.  Anthers  linear, 
rather  two-celled.  Style  equally  bifid  at  top.  Stigmas  minute, 
terminal.  This  genus  has  been  formed  from  two  species  of  the 
genus  Monarda. 

Blephilia  ciliata  (fringed).  Leaves  nearly  sessile,  ovate-ob¬ 
long,  narrowed  at  base,  hoary  beneath ;  lower  floral-leaves 
conforming  to  stem-leaves;  upper  and  outer  bracts  ovate- 
acute,  coloured,  equalling  the  calices.  3  ft.  Red.  July. 
N.  America. 

B.  HiRSUTA  (hairy).  Leaves  petiolate,  ovate,  roundly  cordate  at 
base,  hairy  on  both  sides;  lotver  floral-leaves  conforming  to 
stem-leaves;  upper  and  bracts  linear-subulate,  shorter  than 
calices  ;  calices  pubescent,  recurved.  3  ft.  Purple.  August. 
N.  America. 

A  small  tribe  of  showy  plants  allied  to  Monarda.  The  bracts 
are  beautifully  fringed  like  eyelashes,  which  is  the  reason  of  the 


generic  name  (Blepharis — the  eyelash).  The  plants  send  up 
side-shoots  which  may  be  taken  off  when  rooted,  and  planted  out 
either  where  they  may  remain  or  in  nursery  rows  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  Bpring.  They  thrive  well  in  rather  rich  sandy  loam. 

(To  be  continued.)  T.  Appleby. 


BOTTOM  HEAT  and  ATMOSPHERIC  MOISTURE. 

The  term  “Bottom  Heat  ”  is  employed  by  gardeners  to  denote 
a  medium  warmer  than  the  common  soil,  applied  to  the  roots  of 
plants  which  are  natives  of  more  sunny  and  genial  climes,  during 
their  period  of  growth,  to  enable  them  to  approximate  more  closely 
t  o  the  warmth  of  their  native  soil.  If  we  examine  the  great  book 
of  Nature,  we  shall  find  her  in  most  cases  giving  a  few  degrees 
higher  temperature  to  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  flourish  than  to 
the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them  ;  and  thus  we  find  that,  in 
giving  assistance  in  this  way  to  plants,  we  are  only  following  out 
her  own  laws. 

In  former  times  we  used  to  see  old  stoves  with  bark-beds  where 
the  plants  were  plunged  in  tan,  and  the  same  amount  of  stimulus 
in  the  way  of  bottom  heat  maintained  in  the  dull  dark  days  of 
winter  which  prevailed  under  the  meridian  sun.  How  often  have 
we  seen  fine  old  orange  trees  plunged  in  a  mass  of  hot  stable- 
dung,  and,  after  having  made  fine,  succulent,  fleshy  roots  and 
beautiful  foliage,  confined  in  some  old  dungeon  of  a  place,  where, 
cold,  and  wet,  and  in  sour  soil,  they  have  soon  lost  all  their  stamina 
and  health.  In  contradistinction  to  this  plunging  the  plants  in 
tan,  how  much  better  is  the  .system  of  chambered  shelves,  in 
which  we  can  regulate  the  heat  perfectly,  and  which  now  generally 
supersedes  the  old  bed  of  tanner’s  bark. 

It  will  be  perfectly  plain  to  the  judicious  gardener  that  the 
stimulus  of  bottom  heat  is  most  applicable  to  plants  during  the 
season  of  vigorous  growth ;  and  that,  when  that  ceases,  the 
stimulating  agent  should  be  in  a  measure  withheld,  and  that  rest 
should  follow  the  season  of  full  development.  To  cuttings  and 
young  plants  it  is  also  very  favourable  ;  and  we  are  all  acquainted 
with  its  being  an  important  agent  in  producing  fine  Melons  and 
Pine  Apples.  Something  like  bottom  heat  appears  to  be  essential 
to  plants ;  for,  if  the  branches  and  leaves  are  stimulated  by  heat, 
they  will  consume  the  sap  of  the  stem  faster  than  it  can  be 
supplied,  unless  the  roots  are  also  stimulated  in  some  degree. 

Tan  and  hotbeds  are  frequently  used  as  resources  for  the  rearing 
of  tender  plants ;  and  they  answer  perfectly,  unless  to  those 
species  which  have  not  bottom  heat  in  their  native  country,  and 
these  soon  become  weak  and  blanched,  presenting  a  drawn 
appearance  if  thus  treated. 

The  Vine,  being  a  native  of  hot  climates,  demands  in  the 
growing  season  that  some  attention  be  paid  to  affording  its  roots 
a  congenial  medium  to  grow  in.  For  this  purpose  many  schemes 
are  practised :  borders  are  chambered,  and  hot-water  pipes  are 
introduced  ;  fermenting  materials  are  placed  upon  the  surface, 
the  heat  of  which  mostly  ascends  and  passes  off ;  while  the  roots 
close  to  the  surface  are  heated  to  excess,  leaving  the  lower  ones  in 
a  state  of  damp  chilliness  quite  incompatible  with  that  of  their 
fellows  upon  the  surface. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  empiricism  practised  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  art  of  supplying  bottom  heat ;  and  yet  it  is 
an  art  which  the  most  uneducated  men  profess  to  understand, 
Happily  these  men  are  fast  numbering  with  the  “  things  which 
were.”  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  we  ought  to 
think  deeply  on  this  my  theme ;  and  I  attach  as  much  importance 
to  the  skilful  regulation  and  judicious  application  of  bottom  heat 
as  I  do  to  atmospheric  temperature  and  moisture. 

It  is,  then,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  cultivator  to  know 
something  of  the  geogi-aphical  distribution  of  the  plants  he  culti¬ 
vates,  in  order  that  lie  may  not  act  unwisely  in  the  application  of 
this  principle. 

It  is  true  that  we  find  many  of  our  hardy  plants,  which  are 
benefited  by  the  application  of  bottom  heat  during  the  period  of 
forcing.  Such  plants  as  the  Rose,  the  Lilac,  and  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  for  instance,  are  benefited  ;  because  these  plants,  flower¬ 
ing  as  they  do  in  May  and  June,  enjoy  for  their  roots  the  accu¬ 
mulated  heat  of  our  summer  suns  upon  the  ground,  and  have  a 
greater  supply  of  it  than  a 'forcing-house  shelf  can  give  where  the 
aerial  temperature  does  not  exceed  50°  or  55°.  Practice  says, 

“  Introduce  your  Roses  and  other  plants  into  gentle  bottom 
heat ;”  but  I  think  theory  would  urge  us  rather  to  do  this  in 
the  course  of  their  progress  than  at  first.  In  the  early  spring  the 
ground  is  not  warmed;  vegetation  comes  on  but  slowly  till  the 
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earth  has  accumulated  some  amount  of  heat,  when  it  progresses 
into  beauty  and  luxuriance. 

It  is  an  important  matter  to  know  whether  the  seeds  we  sow 
came  from  temperate  or  tropical  countries,  as  in  the  latter  case 
the  stimulus  of  bottom  heat  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  their  perfect 
development.  By  the  unerring  laws  of  Nature,  such  seeds  will 
not  develope  themselves  in  soil  which  has  not  70°  or  75°  of  heat ; 
and  in  this  case  again  we  rely  upon  “  bottom  heat.” 

Thus  we  sec  in  many  instances  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
bottom  heat  to  plants  which  find  this  condition  in  a  state  of 
Nature ;  and  we  sec  also  how  aptly  it  may  be  applied  to  those 
hardier  flowers  which  wo  force,  and  those  exotic  fruits  to  raise 
which  in  all  their  excellence  is  the  palm  of  British  gardeners. 

Bottom  heat  is  a  great  essential  in  the  culture  of  East  Indian 
aquatics.  The  lovely  Nymphroas,  N elumbiums,  &c.,  refuse  to  give 
then’  flowers  unless  the  water  in  which  they  grow  is  of  a  tempe¬ 
rature  equalling  that  in  which  the  plants  flower  in  their  native 
country.  It  is  mentioned  that  the  water  in  which  the  red  Nelum- 
bium  flowers  in  China  is  113°.  This  affords  another  instance  of 
the  vast  importance  of  a  geographical  and  climatic  knowledge  to 
gardeners,  and  is  a  powerful  seconder  of  Mr.  Justice  Hallybur- 
ton’s  proposition — that  the  occupation  of  a  gardener  should  be 
added  to  the  professions  rather  than  be  accounted  as  one  of  the 
pursuits  in  which  the  workmen  are  designated  as  “  labourers.” 

Having  made  these  few  brief  remarks  on  bottom  heat,  I  will 
proceed  to  say  a  little  upon  the  subject  of  atmospheric  moisture 
in  our  houses. 

The  conditions  which  regulate  the  supply  of  moisture  to  the 
atmosphere  in  which  we  grow  our  plants  externally  are  entirely 
without  our  control.  But  in  glass  houses  wre possess  the  means  of 
withholding  or  applying  it  perfectly  ad  libitum.  In  them  we  have 
the  means  of  causing  them  to  perspire  excessively,  so  as  to  cause 
exhaustion  or  shrivelling ;  while,  by  a  copious  supply  of  moisture, 
we  may  enhance  their  growth  (aided  by  heat)  to  a  great  extent. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  gardener  to  maintain  in  his  houses  that 
kind  of  atmosphere  which  is  most  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
his  plants ;  and  he  finds  that  if  he  keeps  it  too  dry  the  foliage  does 
not  thrive  and  insects  abound ;  while,  if  too  damp,  excessive 
growth  and  a  watery  state  of  the  plants  result.  In  dealing  with 
these  difficulties,  it  has  been  advised  to  use  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air — an  amount  of  pre¬ 
cision  which  the  practised  cultivator  rarely  finds  necessary.  The 
instrument  is  called  an  hygrometer  ;  but  if  you  travel  through  the 
country  such  a  thing  is  but  rarely  seen. 

In  the  former  days  of  gardening  it  was  a  common,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  most  erroneous  practice  to  increase  the  moisture  of  forcing- 
houses  by  throwing  on  their  flues  (when  heated),  a  quantity  of 
cold  water,  and  allowing  it  to  evaporate  in  boiling  steam.  Such  a 
proceeding  was  very  unwise,  changing  at  once  the  climate  of  the 
house  from  the  dryness  of  an  African  desert  to  a  more  than 
tropical  marsh  dampness.  We  live  in  better  times ;  and  our 
gardeners,  instead  of  doing  this,  damp  all  the  cool  surfaces -of 
walls  and  floors,  and  thus  fill  their  houses  with  an  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  amount  of  vapour.  This  requires  constant  attention  during 
early  forcing ;  for  the  admission  of  dry,  cool  air,  and  that  which  is 
constantly  entering  through  the  laps  of  the  glass,  soon  dries  the 
air  of  the  house,  rendering  a  further  supply  of  moisture  necessary. 

And  here  let  me  again  remark  how  important  it  is  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  native  climate  of  plants,  so  as  to  regulate  the 
supply  of  moisture  in  consonance  with  their  habitats.  We  have 
made,  and  we  are  making,  rapid  strides  in  cultivat  ion  :  every  year 
attests  its  progress,  and  we  can  form  no  idea  of  what  its  climax 
will  result  in.  Our  younger  brethren  are  destined,  at  some  future 
day,  to  wear  the  laurels  we  have  borne  in  our  generation.  But 
let  me  urge  them  (if  they  aspire  to  do  so),  to  be  very  diligent  in 
collecting  facts  of  natural  history  and  philosophy,  and  may  they 
pay  special  attention  to  all  the  circumstances  of  geography  and 
climate;  so  that,  when  they  come  to  manage  plants  for  themselves, 
they  may  have  little  difficulty  in  assigning  to  each  such  an  amount 
of  heat  and  moisture  as  may  best  suit  its  requirements. 

H.  Bailey,  Nuneham. 

GARDENING  AT  THE  NORTH  POLE. 

Captain  M’Clintock,  in  the  deeply-interesting  “Narrative” 
of  his  search  after  Sir  John  Franklin,  states  that  on  the  17  til  of 
May,  1858,  his  little  vessel  anchored  at  Godhaven,  the  farthest 
north  of  the  Danish  settlements  in  Greenland ;  and  upon  visit  ing 
the  residence  of  one  of  the  settlers,  he  adds,  “  I  found  Mrs. 
Olrik  without  a  fire  in  her  sitting-room — it  was  unnecessary; 


the  windows  looked  to  the  south,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly 
in  upon  a  profusion  of  Geraniums ,  and  European  flowers  re¬ 
minding  one  of  home,  and  refreshing  the  senses  by  their  perfume 
and  beauty.”  A  few  days  after,  when  speaking  of  an  interchange 
of  presents,  he  says,  “  I  have  been  given  an  eider-down  coverlet 
by  the  Governor,  Mr.  Andersen,  and  by  Mrs.  Olrik  some  delicious 
preserve  of  Greenland  Cranberries,  a  tin  of  preserved  ptarmigan, 
and  a  jar  of  pickled  whale-skin ;  my  table  is  decked  with  European 
flowers,  including  Roses,  Mignonette,  and  Violets.” 

But  they  could,  not  linger  at  this  place  of  hospitality  ;  and  on 
the  29th  of  July  they  had  reached  Pond’s  Bay,  and  the  intrepid 
navigator  again  turns  aside  to  notice  the  flowers  that  reminded 
him  of  home.  “  The  lands  enjoying  a  southern  aspect,  even  to 
the  summits  of  hills  700  feet  or  800  feet  in  height,  were  tinged 
with  green  ;  but  these  hills  were  protected  by  a  still  loftier  range 
to  the  north.  Upon  many  well-sheltered  slopes  we  found  much 
rich  grass.  All  the  little  plants  were  in  full  flower ;  some  of  them 
familiar  to  us  at  home — such  as  the  Buttercup,  Sorrel,  and  Dande¬ 
lion.  I  have  never  found  the  latter  to  the  north  of  69°  before.” 

Such  vegetable  exiles  had  but  a  brief  existence;  but  we  have 
no  mission  to  dwell  upon  the  severer  seasons  which  they  and  the 
other  nor-thern  adventurers  had  to  endure,  and  it  must  content 
us  to  extract  this  last  note  upon  Arctic  gardening,  which  we  find 
was  written  in  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet  under  the  date  of  August 
29tli,  1859.  “  We  eat  all  the  birds  and  seals  we  can  shoot,  as 

well  as  Mustard  and  Cress  as  fast  as  we  can  grow  it,  but  the 
quantity  is  very  small.  We  sometimes  refresh  ourselves  with 
a  salad  of  Sorrel-leaves,  or  roots  of  the  little  plant  with  lilac° 
flower  of  snapdragon  shape,  named  Pedicularis  hirsuta.” 


MUSA  CAVENDISHII  CULTURE. 

I  Shall  be  much  obliged  if  some  of  your  correspondents  who 
have  been  successful  in  the  culture  of  the  Musa  Cavendishii 
would  give  a  few  remarks  on  its  management.  I  am  aware  of 
what  is  stated  in  the  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary  relative  to 
the  mode  adopted  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  at  Chatsworth ;  but 
very  few  details  are  given  there.  For  instance  :  When  it  is  said 
that  the  old  plant  after  the  fruit  is  cut  is  taken  out  of  the 
tub  or  pot,  many  of  the  roots  taken  off,  and  put  into  a  smaller 
pot,  and  then  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  in  order  to  induce 
it  to  throw  up  some  good  suckers  ;  but  it  is  not  stated  whether 
the  old  plant  is  cut  down,  or  whether  the  leaves  are  cut  off.  I 
should  very  much  like  to  know  exactly  how  the  plant  is  then 
treated  with  regard  to  the  stem  and  leaves.  I  also  wish  to 
know  why  the  plant  is  to  bo  taken  out  of  its  fruiting-pot,  and 
put  into  a  smaller  one  to  induce  it  to  send  up  suckers. 

According  to  my  own  idea,  I  should  allow  the  plant  to  remain 
in  the  pot  or  tub  in  which  it  had  fruited,  without  disturbing  it 
in  the  bed  (provided  there  was  a  good  amount  of  bottom  heat)  ; 
I  should  cut  down  the  stem  just  above  the  part  from  which  the 
principal  leaves  spring.  I  should  cut  off  the  leaves  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  length,  top  dress,  and  let  the  suckers  come  up 
round  about.  In  this  way  they  would  have  more  room  to  grow 
than  if  the  plant  were  forced  into  a  smaller  pot ;  and  the  stem  and 
leaves  being  cut  off-,  as  above  stated,  the  suckers  would  not  be 
much  shaded. 

It  is  also  stated  that  suckers  will  fruit  the  first  year  ;  this,  so 
far,  I  have  not  found  to  be  the  case,  though. they  have  been  kept 
in  a  good  bottom  heat  all  the  year,  from  January,  with  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  sufficient  to  ripen*  Muscat  Grapes.  From  about  the 
middle  of  November  up  to  February  I  am  obliged  this  year  to 
keep  the  Musas  in  a  stove  without  bottom  heat,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  that  this  comparative  rest  through  the  winter  will  cause 
them  to  send  up  their  fruit  when  plunged  again  in  bottom  heat 
early  in  the  spring.  Though  my  plants  are  not  in  such  very 
large  pots,  in  taking  them  out  of  the  leaf-bed  last  month  I  did 
not  find  any  roots  had  made  their  way  through  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  into  the  leaf-bed.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  glad  of  your  advice 
how  to  manage  this  plant,  so  as  to  secure  fruit  the  first  year,  if 
that  can  be  accomplished  by  one  who  has  conveniences  for 
plunging  them  in  bottom  heat  from  February  to  November,  but 
is  obliged  to  keep  them  without  bottom  heat  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  The  heat  during  the  winter  being  about  60°. — 
Clericus. 

[The  Plantain — that  is,  the  fruit  of  the  Musa  Cavendishii,  is 
produced  in  greater  excellence  at  Chatsworth  than  at  any 
other  place  we  know  of  in  England.  So  excellent  is  it,  and  so 
abundant  as  to  bean  available  addition  to  the  desserts  there.  The 
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late  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  especially  fond  of  it,  and  we  believe 
that  it  invariably  appeared  on  table  at  his  large  parties.  To 
Chatsworth,  therefore,  we  have  applied  for  such  information  as 
is  needed  by  our  correspondent,  and  the  following  is  the  reply  we 
have  received :  — 

“  We  cut  down  the  stem  of  the  plant  close  to  the  ground  after 
it  has  fruited.  The  bunch  of  fruit  is  cut  off  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  change  colour,  and  is  hung  up  in  a  warm,  dry  part  of  the 
house  to  ripen.  We  do  not  give  the  plants  much  water  when 
not  growing,  but  great  quantities  whilst  they  are.  We  do  not 
give  them  manure  water,  but  no  cover  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  growing  with  decayed  manure  every  spring.  The 
suckers  which  spring  up  after  the  old  fruiting  stems  have  been 
cut  away  do  not  bear  fruit  the  first  year,  but  they  do  the  second 
year.  The  border  in  which  they  are  grown  is  not  heated  ;  nor  is 
any  bottom  heat  given.  They  are  planted  in  the  border,  and 
not  either  in  pots  or  tubs.  The  temperature  of  the  house  in 
winter  is  kept  by  fire  heat  at  from  55°  to  60°.  The  blossom  is 
not  fertilised  by  the  aid  of  a  camel’s-hair  brush.  The  air  of  the 
house  is  kept  dry  in  winter,  but  at  no  other  time.”] 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  GARDENING. 

(Continued  from  page  106.) 

The  circumstances  and  phenomena  attendant  upon  successful 
grafting  are  as  follows.  It  is  absolutely  needful  that  the  liber,  or 
inner  bark,  and  the  alburnum,  or  sap  wood,  of  the  scion  come  in 
contact  respectively  with  the  liber  and  alburnum  of  the  stock.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  surfaces  of  the  inner  wood  of  the  scion 
and  the  inner  wood  of  the  stock  come  in  contact  or  not,  for  they 
never  unite  ;  and  were  it  not  that  its  wood  enables  the  scion  to 
retain  its  position  firmly,  that  wood  might  be  absent  without  any 
hindrance  to  the  success  of  the  grafting. 

Grafting  is  nothing  more  than  the  healing  of  a  wound  in  a 
tree ;  the  lips  of  the  wound,  instead  of  re-uniting  to  each  other, 
uniting  to  the  lips  of  a  wound  made  on  part  of  another  tree.  It 
is  a  process  that  has  been  successfully  practised  in  creatures  of 
a  higher  order.  The  head  of  a  Polypus  has  been  made  to  unite 
to  the  decapitated  body  of  another  Polypus  ;  the  spur  of  a  cock 
has  been  grafted  upon  the  comb  of  another  cock ;  and  flaps  of 
skin  have  been  taken  from  the  human  body  and  made  to  unite 
with  the  skin  of  the  face  in  establishing  an  artificial  nose. 

In  all  these  operations  similar  phenomena  occur — a  granular 
adhesive  secretion  arises  from  the  wound  of  the  body  grafted 
upon,  and  through  this  the  circulatory  vessels  establish  a  union. 

In  the  case  of  the  graft  of  a  tree,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
sketches,  the  alburnums  and  barks  of  the  scions  and  stocks  have 


united;  but  the  inner  woods  are  entirely  separate.  The  first 
figure  represents  a  Pear  scion  on  a  Pear  stock  the  first  year 
after  grafting,  split  longitudinally  down  their  centres.  If  the 
barks  and  alburnums  had  not  united  there  would  have  been  a  line 
of  separation  at  «,  as  markedly  as  is  seen  between  the  two  woods. 
This  drawing  was  made  during  December,  1859,  from  the  section 
of  a  grafting  effected  in  the  spring  of  1858.  Even  in  that  brief 
period  the  stock  had  formed  alburnum  so  as  to  fill  up  entirely 
various  small  spaces  about  the  lower  part  of  the  scion. 

In  Fig.  2,  a  longitudinal  section  is  shown  of  an  Almond  tree 


(/),  cleft-grafted  on  a  Plum  tree  (g ),  showing  that  the  wood 
remains  perfectly  unchanged  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  junction 
(e  e).  This  is  a  marvellous  demonstration  of  the  assimilating 

/ 
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and  secreting  powers  of  the  vessels  of  the  inner  hark.  This  bark 
of  the  Plum  stock  received  the  descending  sap  altered  as  it  had 
been  by  the  leaves  of  the  Almond;  above  the  line  of  junction  is 
deposited  Almond  -wood,  but  beneath  that  line,  at  a  distance  too 
minute  to  be  appreciated,  Plum  wood  is  deposited  ! 

We  have  said  that  the  woods  of  the  scion  and  graft  never  unite. 
If  the  graft  and  the  stock  are  both  small,  of  recent  growth,  their 
surfaces  fit  closely,  and  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  become  at 
all  dry,  such  union  may  take  place,  for  the  wood  of  the  scion  is 
in  such  case  almost  all  alburnum  ;  but  under  other  circumstances 
the  union  of  the  inner  woods  does  not  occur.  New  wood  in  each 
succeeding  year  is  deposited  over  the  lines  of  separation,  and 
growth  goes  on  until  scion  and  stock  are  of  the  same  dimensions  ; 
but  if  at  any  period  of  their  growth  they  are  cut  through  trans¬ 
versely,  the  original  spaces  between  the  scion  and  stock  will  be 
found  remaining. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  new  layer  of  wood  is  formed 
from  the  former  layer  of  wood,  or  of  bark,  M.  Du  Hamel  made  a 
graft  par  Vecusson  ( Fhys .  des  Arb.  liv.  iv.,  chap.  4)  ;  which  is 
done  by  means  of  detaching  a  portion  of  bark  from  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  and  supplying  its  place  exactly  hv  means  of  a  portion  of 
bark  detached  from  the  trunk  of  another  tree  that  shall  contain 
a  bud.  *  In  this  way  he  grafted  the  Peach  on  a  Plum  tree,  be¬ 
cause  the  appearance  of  the  wood  which  they  respectively  form 
is  so  very  different,  that  it  could  easily  be  ascertained  whether 
the  new  layer  was  produced  from  the  stock  or  from  the  graft. 
Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  months  after  the  time  of 
grafting,  the  tree  was  cut  down ;  and  as  the  season  of  the  flowing 
of  the  sap  was  past,  a  portion  of  the  trunk,  including  the  graft, 
was  now  boiled  to  make  it  part  more  easily  with  its  bark  ;  in  the 
stripping  off  of  which  there  was  found  to  be  formed  under  the 
graft  a  thin  plate  of  the  wood  of  the  Peach,  united  to  the  Plum 
by  its  sides,  hut  not  by  its  inner  surface,  although  it  had  been 
applied  to  the  stock  as  closely  as  possible.  Hence  Du  Hamel 
concluded  that  the  new  layer  of  wood  is  formed  from  the  bark, 
and  not  from  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year.  The  same  ex¬ 
periment  wTas  repeated  with  the  same  result  upon  the  Willow 
and  Poplar;  when  it  was  also  found  that  if  a  portion  of  wood  is 
left  on  the  graft  it  dies,  and  the  new  wood  formed  by  the  bark  is 
exterior  to  it.  — J.  (To  be  continued.) 


ORCHARD-HOUSES. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  our  readers  on  account  of  that  most 
practical  and  interesting  article  on  his  own  system  of  orchard- 
house  management  by  Mr.  Rivers ;  with  every  word  of  which  I 
fully  and  very  freely  agree,  except  the  part  which  seems  to  revive 
the  old  doctrine  of  the  annual  decay  of  spongioles— a  doctrine 
that  was  in  vogue  some  thirty  years  back,  but  could  not  bear  the 
tickling  of  scientific  fingers  under  the  surface,  and  it  went  like 
smoke.  And  indeed  the  doctrine  of  the  very  formation,  use,  and 
application  of  spongioles  themselves  has  been  wrongly  treated  by 
the  cultivators  of  botanical  science  among  us  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  woefully  understood  by  the  great  hulk  of  our  gardeners. 
Dr.  Bindley,  who  was  at  the  head  and  front  of  the  fallacy  about 
spongioles  all  that  time,  has,  however,  recently  recanted,  and 
candidly  admitted  the  errors  as  publicly  as  he  and  they  taught 
them  on  the  subject. 

But  that  was  not  the  subject  I  wished  to  notice  so  much  as 
that  which  I  fear  I  am  myself  responsible  for — about  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton’s  “  Houses  for  the  Million.”  The  mere  glimpses 
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I  gave  of  them  could  convey  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  them  and  i 
their  uses.  Hut  it  is  only  bare  justice  to  say  that  the  principle 
of  the  “Houses  for  the  Million”  is  just  as  applicable  to  orchard- 
houses  as  it  is  to  any  others  ;  and  there  is  no  house  now  in 
use  in  the  three  kingdoms,  or  a  shape  of  house,  from  that  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  to  the  last  Cucumber-box,  to  which  that  principle 
may  or  might  not  be  applied.  It  has  this  advantage  over  the 
whole  of  them,  that,  no  matter  how  large  they  may  be,  they  are 
as  portable  as  bedsteads  ;  aucl  the  man  who  spends  his  money  on 
them  is  the  owner  of  them  at  all  times— not  the  man  on  whose 
ground  they  happen  to  be  erected.  If  it  were  really  from  what  I 
said  that  Mr.  Rivers  was  led  to  think  so  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton’s 
new  style  of  portable  hothouse,  wre  are  now  as  square  as  Christ¬ 
mas  accounts. 

Now  allow  me  to  congratulate  Mr.  Rivers  on  his  new  mode  of 
ventilation.  That  is  the  true  way  of  ventilation  for  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  it  is  the  avay  my  own  three  minimum  conservatories 
are  on,  and  seven  years’  experience  of  them  convinces  me  of  the 
fact.  It  was  also  the  very  way  by  which  so  many  stove  and 
half-stove  climbers  were  flowered  in  the  large  conservatory  of  Sir 
W.  Middleton,  Bart.,  from  1811  to  1851.  At  the  beginning  of 
1852  the  plan  was  altered  to  the  old  top-roof  ventilation,  and 
away  went  Beaumontias  and  all  the  rest  of  them — proving  as 
much  as  coidd  be  that  Mr.  Rivers’  is  the  right  way  of  ventilating  j 
the  roof  of  all  kinds  of  plant-houses ;  and  the  larger  they  are,  I 
believe,  it  will  be  found  the  better  that  system  answers. 

Strange  it  is  that  the  best  system  of  ventilation,  and  the  best 
system  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  hothouses  by  Mr.  Eish,  should 
appear  in  the  same  number  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  unless 
they  did  it  by  concert. — D.  Beaton-. 


MONSTROUS  MUSHROOM. 
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The  Mushrooms  here  represented  were  gathered  on  the  morn* 
ing  of  December  26th  from  a  prolific  bed,  and  being  a  very 
singular  production  1  send  it  for  your  inspection.  We  have  had 
them  before  growing  one  on  the  other,  but  not  bottom  upwards. 
This  appeared  somewhat  deformed  in  its  early  growth,  but  as  it 
increased  in  size  the  top  became  a  perfect  Mushroom  as  well  as  the 
bottom. — W.  Hill,  Keele  Hall. 

[This  Siamese  mode  of  growth  is  rare,  though  not  unique.  We  j 
remember  to  have  seen  a  drawing  of  a  similar  combination  not 
long  since,  but  we  cannot  recollect  in  what  publication.  In 
Loudon’s  “  Gardeners’  Magazine  ”  for  1831,  p.  102,  mention 
is  made  of  this  phenomenon,  and  Mr.  J.  Morrison,  of  Brompton, 
there  says,  “  It  is  easily  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  Mush¬ 
rooms  growing  close  together  on  an  irregular  surface,  or  pushed  j 
out  irregularly  from  irregular  surfaces.” — Eds.  C.  G.j 


PINE  GROWING. 

I  beg  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  favour  of  the  old  system  of 
Pine-growing,  together  with  a  short  account  of  some  good  fruit 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  produced ;  but  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  enter  into  full  detail  of  the  culture  and  n  nnngcmcnt 
of  the  Pine  at  present.  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Hamilton, 
that  much  time  and  labour  have  been  lost  by  the  erroneous 
practices  as  pointed  out  in  former  treatises  on  this  subject ;  but 
do  not  let  him  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  is  the  only  person 
who  has  deviated  from  the  old  rules,  and  that  all  other  Pine 
growers  adhere  to  them  still ;  for  most  gardeners  have  a  system 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Neither  let  him  imagine  that  lie  has  gained 
the  ascendancy  over  all  other  gardeners,  because  he  can  produce 
fruit  sooner,  with  less  trouble  and  expense,  and  more  abundantly, 
upon  the  “stool”  system.  I  find  Mr.  Hamilton  states  that  a 
friend  ol  his  had  a  Montserrat  Pine,  with  seven  suckers  all  in 
fruit  at  one  time,  and  their  united  weight  was  16  lbs.  All  practical 
gardeners  know  that  most  Pines  are  very  prolific,  and  will  throw 
up  almost  any  quantity  of  suckers,  and  will  run  into  fruit  almost 
at  any  time;  but  what,  I  would  ask,  is  the  worth  of  such  fiuit ? 
Let  me  ask  the  question,  if  one  good  Pine  of  8  lbs.  weight  would 
not  be  a  nobler  ornament  upon  any  gentleman’s  table,  and  of  far 
more  value  than  those  weighing  together  16  lbs.,  and  produced 
from  the  seven  suckers  P  1  should  say  that  it  is  not  quantity, 
but  size  and  quality  which  constitute  the  excellency  of  a  good 
Pine.  The  Hamiltonian  system  may  be  more  adapted  to  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  market-gardeners,  to  whom  economy  and  quick 
return  are  desirable  ;  but  where  noble  fruit  is  the  object  in  view, 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  out  of  common  reason  to  suppose  that 
perfect  fruit  can  be  produced  from  suckers  ;  for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  finest,  noblest,  and  most  delicious  fruit  have  been 
produced  by  the  old  system. 

Having  heard  that  a  friend  of  mine  had  some  excellent  Pines, 
about  a  month  ago  I  went  over  to  the  scat  of  L.  G.  Starkie,  Esq., 
of  Hunfroyd  Hall,  near  Padiham,  Lancashire  ;  when,  to  my  in¬ 
expressible  joy  and  surprise,  I  found  some  of  the  most  splendid 
fruit  of  Foden's  Blade  Prince ,  King  Alfred ,  and  Montserrat 
Pines  I  have  seen  for  a  great  length  of  time.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener,  on  the  23rd  of  this  month,  stating 
that  he  had  cut  a  Pine  off'  the  Black  Prince  since  I  w  as  there, 
which  w  eighed  Gi- lbs.  It  measured  seventeen  inches  round, 
and  twelve  inches  deep.  Ho  has  more  excellent  fruit  growing, 
but  it  will  not  be  ripe  for  a  month  yet.  Fruit  like  this  is  highly 
creditable  to  Mr.  Taylor,  as  well  as  an  honour  to  his  master’s 
table.  In  my  opinion,  the  above-named  products  would  be  good 
specimens  for  Mr.  Hamilton  or  any  other  gardener  to  take  a 
pattern  from  at  this  seasonof  the  year. 

The  best  Pines  ever  produced  in  this  locality,  were  grown  at 
the  seat  of  J.  P.  Entwistle,  Esq.,  Foxholes,  near  Rochdale,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  in  1843,  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Foden,  which  comprised 
a  pit  of  sixty  fine  plants,  and  consisted  of  the  Few  While 
Providences ,  Fnvilles,  and  Montserrats,  together  with  his  two 
favourite  seedlings,  the  Black  Prince  and  King  Alfred.  The 
whole  of  the  sixty  plants  were  cut  from  one  pit  the  same  season, 
and  averaged  in  weight,  one  with  another,  8  lbs.  Now,  these  are 
facts,  and  facts  are  stubborn  things  to  overthrow ;  but  Pines  like 
Mr.  Foden’s  and  Mr.  Taylor’s  stand  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  what 
the  old  system  has  done,  and  also  of  wliat  it  is  capable  of  doing 
still.  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  in  the  gardens  of  his  employer  during 
the  last  forty  years,  and  has  been  head-gardener  during  twenty- 
four  years.  He  is  an  efficient  gardener  and  a  most  excellent 
Pine-grower. — James  Foden,  Gardener,  Laund ,  near  Accrington. 


FRUITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(Continued  from  page  213.) 

PEARS. 

Welbeck  Bergamot.  —  Fruit  above  medium  size, 
roundish,  uneven  in  its  outline,  and  bossed  about  the 
stalk.  Skin  smooth  and  shining,  of  a  lemon-yellow 
colour,  thickly  sprinkled  with  large  russet  specks  and 
with  a  blush  of  light  crimson  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
Eye  small  and  open,  set  in  a  shallow  depression.  Stalk 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  an  uneven 
cavity.  Flesh  -white,  rather  coarse-grained,-  half-melting, 
very  juicy,  sweet,  and  sugary,  but  without  any  flavour. 
End  of  October  and  November. 
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Winter  Beurre.  See  Achan. 

Winter  Beurre.  Sec  Ohaumontel. 

Winter  Bon  Chretien  (B'Angoisse ;  Bon  Chretien 
d  fiver;  Bon  Chretien  de  Tours ;  Be  St.  Martin). — Fruit 
large,  obtuse-pyriform,  very  irregular  and  bossed  in  its 
outline.  Skin  dingy  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  brown  next 
the  sun,  and  strewed  with  small  russet  dots.  Eye  open, 
set  in  a  deep  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  perfumed. 

This  requires  a  wall,  but  is  not  worthy  of  such  a  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  use  from  December  to  March ;  and  is  more 
adapted  for  stewing  than  for  the  dessert. 

Winter  I  rang  Beal  ( Fin  Or  d’JIivcr ;  Franc  Beal 
d’ Hirer ;  Gros  Micet). —  Fruit  medium  sized,  obovate, 
uneven  in  its  outline.  Skin  of  a  fine  lemon-yellow  colour, 
with  light  brownish-red  next  the  sun,  thickly  covered 
with  pale  brown  dots  and  markings  of  russet.  Eye  open, 
set  in  a  rather  deep  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted 
in  a  deep  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish,  coarse-grained,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  aromatic. 

A  fine  stewing  pear,  in  use  from  January  till  March. 
When  cooked  the  flesh  becomes  of  a  fine  bright  purple 
colour,  and  richly  flavoured. 

Winter  Green.  See  Bergamotte  d' Hollande. 

Winter  Oxen  (Olcen;  Olcen  d'lliver). — Fruit  below 
medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  lemon  yellow,  marked  with 
patches  of  cinnamon-coloured  russet.  Eye  open,  set  in  a 
round,  deep  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted  without 
depression.  Flesh  buttery,  melting,  and  juicy,  rich, 
sugary,  and  well  flavoured.  Pipe  in  December. 

Winter  Nelis  ( Beurre  de  Malines ;  Bonne  Malinaise ; 
Bonne  de  Malines ;  Colmar  Nells;  E  tonneau ;  Fondante 
de  Malines;  Malinaise  Cuvelier ;  Nelis  d’ Hirer). — Fruit 
below  medium  size,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  dull  yel¬ 
lowish-green,  covered  with  numerous  russety  dots  and 
patches  of  brown  russet.  Eye  Open,  set  in  a  shallow  ; 
depression.  Stalk  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish,  fine¬ 
grained,  buttery  and  melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  and 
vinous  flavour,  and  a  fine  aroma. 

One  of  the  richest  flavoured  pears.  It  is  in  use  from 
November  till  February.  The  tree  forms  a  handsome 
small  pyramid,  is  quite  hardy,  and  an  excellent  bearer. 

Winter  Poplin.  See  Bezi  de  Caissoy. 

Winter  Thorn  (Epine  d’ Bfiver ;  Epine  Bose  d' Hirer). 
— bruit  above  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  smooth, 
yellowish-green,  covered  with  greyish-brown  dots.  Eye  1 
small  and  open,  set  in  a  wide  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
inserted  without  depression.  Flesh  whitish,  tender,  and 
buttery,  with  a  sweet  and  &ggeeable  musky  flavour.  In 
use  from  November  till  January. 

Winter  Windsor  ( Betworth ).  —  Fruit  large  and 
handsome,  obovate-turbiuate.  Skin  smooth  and  shining, 
greenish-yellow  in  the  shade  and  orange,  faintly  streaked 
ivith  brownish-red  next  the  sun  ;  covered  all  over  with 
minute  dots.  Eye  large  and  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin,  i 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  without  de¬ 
pression.  Flesh  crisp,  juicy,  and  pleasantly  flavoured.  | 
Bipe  iu  November. 

A  at  ( Yutte ). — Fruit  below  medium  size,  obtuse-pvri-  j 
form.  Skin  thickly  covered  with  brown  russet  and  1 
sprinkled  with  numerous  grey  specks,  sometimes  with 
brownish-red  next  the  sun.  Eye  small  and  open,  set  in 
a  shallow  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  obliquely  inserted 
without  depression.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  and 
melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  and  highly  perfumed  flavour. 

An  excellent  early  pear.  Bipe  in  September.  The  tree 
is  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer. 

York  Bergamot.  See  Autumn  Bergamot. 

Yutte.  See  Yat. 

Zephirin  Gregoire.  —  Fruit  about  medium  size, 


roundish.  Skin  pale  greenish-yellow,  sometimes  becoming 
of  a  uniform  pale  waxen  yellow',  covered  with  russet 
dots  and  markings.  Eye  very  small,  slightly  depressed. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted  without  depression.  Flesh 
yellow,  buttery,  melting,  and  very  juicy,  very  rich,  sugary, 
and  vinous,  with  a  powerful  and  peculiar  aroma. 

A  most  delicious  pear.  Bipe  in  December  and  January. 
The  tree  forms  a  handsome  pyramid,  succeeds  best  on  the 
pear  stock,  and  is  an  excellent  bearer. 


LISTS  OF  SELECT  PEABS, 

Arranged  in  tlieir  order  of  ripening. 

I.  COLLECTIONS  OF  SIX  VARIETIES  FOR  PYRAMIDS,  BUSHES, 

OR  ESPALIERS. 


II. 


1. 

Jargonelle 

Williams’  Don  Chretien 
Urbaniste 

2. 

Citron  des  Carmes 
Loflise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
Jersey  Gratioli 

3. 

Beurre  Giffard 
Beurre  d’Amanlis 
Baronne  de.Mello 

4. 

Bloodgood 
Beurre  Super  fin 
Seckle 

5. 

Hampden’s  Bergamot 
Fondante  d’Automne 
Paradise  d’Autoinno 

6. 

Summer  Rose 
Navez  Peintre 
Duchesse  d’Orleaus 

7. 

Ambrosia 
Albertine 
Comte  de  Lamy 

8. 

Flemish  Beauty 
Ilenry  the  Fourth 
Eyewood 

9. 

Early  Rousselet 
Beurre  Goubauft 
Red  Doyenne 


Soldat  Esperen 
Catinka 

Ne  Plus  Mcuris 

Nouveau  Poiteau 
Rousselet  Enfant  Prodiguc 
Beurre  Stcrckmans 

Van  Mons  Ldon  le  Clerc 
Doyenne  Defais 
Glou  Morceau 

Marie  Louise 
Knight’s  Monarch 
Beurre  de  Ranee 

Eondelet 
Winter  Nelis 
Josephine  de  Malines 

Figue  de  Naples 
Jewess 

Zephirin  Gregoire 

Beurre  Berckmatts 

Moccas 

L’lnconnue 

Thompson’s 
Beurre  Duval 
Eorelle 

Suffolk  Thorn 
Henriette  Bouvier 
Huy  she’ s  Bergamot 


COLLECTIONS  OF  TWELVE  VARIETIES  FOR  PYRAMIDS, 
BUSHES,  OR,  ESPALIERS.. 


Citron  des  Carmes 
Hampden’s  Bergamot 
Beurre  d’Amanlis 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
Seckle 

Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc 

Doyenne  d’Ete 

Jargonelle 

Beurre  Giffard 

Williams’  Bon  Chretien 

Albertine 

Beurre  Hardy 

Early  Rousselet 
Summer  Rose 
Flemish  Beauty 
Peach 

Henry  the  Fourth 
Baronne  de  Mello 


De  Spoelberg 
Dr.  Trousseau 
Beurre  Berckmans 
Winter  Nelis 
Beurre  Stcrckmans 
Easter  Beurre. 

Beurre  Diel 
Soldat  Esperen 
Henriette  Bouvier 
Glou  Morceau 
No  Plus  Meuris 
Bergamotte  Esperen 

Duchesse  d’Angouleme 
Nouveau  Poiteau 
Beurre  Bose 
Jewess 
Moccas 

Zephirin  Gregoire 
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4. 


Bloodgood 

Suffolk  Thom 

St.  Denis 

Thompson’s 

Beurre  Superfin 

Catinka 

Fondante  d’Automne 

Knight’s  Monarch 

Comte  de  Lamy 

Josephine  de  Malines 

Marie  Louise 

Van  do  Weyer  Bates 

Yat 

0. 

Beurre  Duval 

Beurre  Goubault 

Doyenne  Defais 

Yineuse 

Forelle 

Jersey  Gratioli 

Huy  she’s  Bergamot 

Eyewood 

L’lnconuue 

Rondelet 

Beurr4  de  Ranee 

Vallee  Franche 

6. 

Figue  de  Naples 

Beurre  Benoit 

Comte  de  Flandres 

Navez  Peintre 

Rousselet  Enfant  Prodigue 

Doyenne  Boussoch 

Alexandre  Bivort 

Duchesse  d’Orleans 

Jean  de  Witte 

Paradise  d’Automne 

Cassante  de  Mars 

VARIETIES  REQUIRING  A  WALL, 

OR  WHICH  ARE  IMPROVED 

BY  SUCH  PROTECTION. 

Bergamotte  Esperen 

Forelle 

Beurre  Bose 

Gansel’s  Bergamot 

Beurre  Diel 

Glou  Morceau 

Beurre  de  Ranee 

Knight’s  Monarch 

Beurre  Sterckmans 

Ne  Plus  M  cur  is 

Brown  Beurre 

Passe  Colmar 

Colmar 

Prince  Albert 

Crassanne 

St.  Germain 

Duchesse  d’Angoulemo 

Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc 

Easter  Beurre 

Winter  Nelis 

IV.  VARIETIES  FOR  ORCHARD  STANDARDS. 


Aston  Town 
Autumn  Bergamot 
Beurre  Capiaumont 
Bishop’s  Thumb 
Caillot  Rosat 
Croft  Castle 
Eyewood 

Hampden’s  Bergamot 

Hessle 

Jargonelle 


Jersey  Gratioli 
Lammas 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
Suffolk  Thorn 
Swan’s  Egg 

Williams’  Bon  Chretien 

Windsor 

Winter  Nelis 

Vallee  Franche 

Yat 


V.  VARIETIES  FOR  STEWING  AND  PRESERVING. 


Belmont 
Bezi  d’lleri 
Black  Worcester 
Catillac 


Flemish  Bon  Chretien 

Gilogil 

Yerulam 

Winter  Franc  Real 
( To  he  continued.) 


GEOWING  EARLY-FLOWERING  BULBS. 

Mr.  Beaton,  in  his  remarks  on  Covent  Garden  Market  the 
other  day,  says,  “They  had  the  early  Tulips,  the  single  and 
double  Yan  Thol,  in  small  48-pots,  and  five  or  six  in  each  pot, 
every  one  of  which  is  as  regularly  and  as  timely  bloomed  as  the 
rest.”  Would  he  kindly  say  whether  they  employ  any  particular 
means  to  flower  them  simultaneously  ?  for  until  I  had  adopted 
the  following  plan  I  was  annoyed  by  a  single  bulb  or  so  throwing 
up  its  flower  far  in  advance  of  its  fellows.  So  soon  as  I  have  got 
my  bulbs  from  the  seedsman  in  September,  I  plant  the  Tulips  j 
into  shallow  boxes  three  inches  apart,  and  about  two  inches  deep. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  October  I  select  from  the  boxes  a 
sufficient  number  of  bulbs  equally  advanced  in  growth,  and 
transplant  them  into  32  and  48-bulb  pots.  The  pots  are  imme¬ 
diately  plunged  upon  a  hotbed  at  work — or  it  may  be  one  pre¬ 
viously  prepared  for  them,  Hyacinths,  &c.,  and  when  sufficiently 
filled  with  roots,  are  removed  to  the  Cucumber-house,  liberally  ; 
supplied  with  water,  and  are  in  bloom  by  the  first  day  of 
December. 

Perhaps  the  gardeners  who  supply  Covent  Garden  Market 
have  a  better  way  of  managing  them,  which  I  should  be  pleased 
to  learn  at  Mr.  Beaton’s  convenience. — W.  Craw. 


[Simple  as  this  question  seems,  it  is  of  much  more  importance 
to  hundreds  and  thousands  than  that  about  the  secret  of  govern¬ 
ing  or  conquering  an  empire.  Our  correspondent’s  method  of 


getting  so  many  early  Tulips  to  blow  simultaneously  in  a  pot  is 
good  enough  in  private  practice ;  but  where  forty  or  fifty  bushels 
of  them  are  forced  in  the  season  that  plan  is  too  expensive.  It 
is  sufficient  to  place  the  bulbs  close  together  with  the  root  end 
downwards,  and  two  inches  of  light  loose  earth  under  them,  and 
as  much  over  them  as  just  to  cover  the  points ;  then  to  water 
the  bed  and  cover  it  to  keep  the  “roots”  in  the  dark.  Then, 
when  there  is  a  fair  start  for  leaves,  the  bulbs,  or  so  many  of 
them  at  a  time,  are  lifted  and  potted  according  to  their  forward¬ 
ness,  as  he  does.  One  of  the  essential  requisites  is  to  have  the 
bulbs  so  placed  as  early  in  August  as  possible. 

Every  bulb  that  is  forced,  and  every  bulb  that  is  used  in 
spring  bedding  out  of  doors,  may  be  done  as  he  docs  his  early 
Tulips  on  the  private  system,  and  as  they  do  them  for  the  market. 
And  whether  for  forcing  or  for  planting  out,  it  is  best  for  the 
future  welfare  of  all  these  bulbs  that  they  be  put  in  earth  before 
August  is  out.  That  side  of  the  question  is  of  a  highly  scientific 
importance. — D.  Beaton.] 


STANDARD  CHEYSANTIIEMLTMS. 

Unless  for  some  peculiar  situation,  standard  Chrysanthemums 
are  not  desirable ;  but  as  our  correspondent  “  Rose  ”  wishes  to 
grow  them,  she  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  The  objections  to 
standards  of  this  plant  are : — First.  The  weight  of  the  branches, 
leaves,  and  flowers  would,  we  fear,  break  down  the  shoots,  for 
they  are  very  brittle  just  wdiere  the  shoots  start  from  the  main 
stem.  Secondly.  There  would  be  a  difficulty  in  preventing  the 
shoots  from  so  breaking  off  by  tying  them  to  stakes.  And  lastly, 
the  Chrysanthemum  is  naturally  a  bushy-growing  lialf-shrubby 
plant,  sending  up  numerous  suckers,  and  flowering  at  the  ends  of 
the  shoots. 

All  these  objections  may,  however,  be  got  over,  if  “  Rose  ”  is 
determined  to  adopt  this  novel  mode  of  growing  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  ;  and  in  order  to  succeed,  she  should  begin  now  to  form 
the  plants  for  that  purpose  in  the  following  way  : — 

Choose  strong-growing  kinds,  and  take  off  the  most  forward 
cuttings,  but  do  not  take  off  the  tops.  Plant  them  singly  in 
small  pots,  and  place  them  in  a  gentle  heat  till  they  are  rooted, 
then  repot  them  in  a  larger  pot,  and  repot  again  as  soon  as  that 
pot  is  full  of  roots.  Should  any  side-shoots  or  suckers  appear, 
rub  them  off.  By  this  time  the  weather  will  have  become  mild, 
and  then  these  plants  should  be  well  staked  and  tied,  and  the  pots 
plunged  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  yet  open  place.  The  plants  will, 
probably,  be  then  a  foot  and  a  half  higb,  with  a  straight,  simple 
stem.  Remove  the  stakes  and  put  longer  and  stronger  ones  in 
their  place,  taking  care  not  to  tie  too  tight.  In  this  situation 
they  may  remain  all  the  summer,  and  should  have  constant  at¬ 
tention  in  watering  and  tying  to  the  stakes,  and  keeping  the  stems 
single  till  the  plants  have  reached  the  desired  height.  Then  take 
off  the  extreme  top  to  cause  side-shoots  to  break  forth  to  form 
the  head,  and  as  soon  as  these  have  attained  any  length,  tie  some 
sticks  across  to  the  stake  in  this  form  +,  and  1o  these  crosses 
tie  the  shoots  ;  and  as  they  advance  in  growth  add  more  crosses 
till  the  shoots  show  the  bloom-buds.  If  a  willow  or  wire  is  tied 
to  each  end  of  these  crossed  sticks,  the  shoots  may  be  more  spread 
out  to  form  a  symmetrical  head.  As  soon  as  the  autumn 
approaches,  if  the  plants  are  required  for  in-door  decoration,  let 
them  be  carefully  lifted  out  of  the  soil  with  all  the  roots  entire, 
and  repotted  in  larger  pots  in  very  rich  soil,  and  kept  abundantly 
watered  till  the  bloom  is  perfected.  Such  standards  may  be  kept 
alive  to  the  place  whence  the  branches  appear,  by  keeping  them 
in  a  greenhouse  free  from  frost  and  moderately  supplied  with 
water  throughout  the  winter,  reducing  the  balls  in  spring,  and 
placing  them  out  of  doors  t  hrough  the  ensuing  summer  as  before. 
Attention  to  keeping  down  the  green  fly  in  the  usual  way  must 
be  constantly  paid.  By  following  this  method,  no  doubt  “Rose” 
may  attain  the  desired  purpose.  We  should  be  glad  to  know 
with  what  success. 


BUTTERFLIES. 

Mr.  Wighton  speaks  of  the  Swallow-tail  Butterfly  as  “  rather 
rare,”  and  as  belonging  to  “the  class  of  Yellow  or  Sulphur 
Butterflies.”  Now,  though  the  Swallow-tail  is  certainly  very 
local,  it  is  not  rare  in  localities  which  suit  it.  I  once  took 
upwards  of  100  larvae  in  about  two  hours  in  a  very  boggy  fen, 
and  most  of  them  attained  the  imago  state.  I  observed  little  or 
no  difference  in  colour ;  but  many  of  them  were  finer  specimens 
than  I  over  before  saw,  and  I  believe  as  tine  as  any  that  were 
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ever  taken  in  the  perfect  state.  This  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of 
Butterflies  coming  finer  from  home-bred  pupae.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Entomologists'  Intelligencer  last  year  mentioned  that  he 
had  bred  Colias  edusa  from  the  egg,  and  he  said  the  specimens 
were  finer  than  any  he  had  ever  before  seen. 

I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Wighton  means  by  “  class.”  Fapilio 
Mcichaon  and  G.  Ilham ni —  which  latter,  I  presume,  is  the 
“Yellow  or  Sulphur”  Butterfly  he  alludes  to — arc  not  in  the 
same  genus ;  nor,  indeed,  in  the  same  sub-family.  If  ho  means 
they  ai’e  both  included  in  the  class  Insecta  he  is  right ;  but  to 
this  meaning  of  class  I  should  scarcely  think  he  is  alluding. 

AVhat  Butterflies  has  Mr.  Wighton  seen  or  known  as  being 
bred  from  pupse  dug  up  under  trees  in  the  heart  of  London  ?  I 
know  of  only  one  Butterfly  which  is  said  ever  to  pass  into  the 
pupa  state  under  ground  ;  that  is  an  Oak  feeder,  and  Oaks  will 
not  exist  in  the  heart  of  London. — R.  B.  P. 


THE  WINES  OF  WOODSTOCK. 

“  What  bliss  to  life  can  Autumn  yield. 

If  glooms,  and  showers,  and  storms  prevail, 

And  Ceres  flies  the  naked  field, 

And  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  Phoebus  fail  ! 

Oh  !  what  remains,  what  lingers  yet, 

To  cheer  me  in  the  durk’ning  hour  ? 

The  Grape  remains !  the  friend  of  wit, 

In  lore,  and  mirth,  of  mighty  power. 

Haste — press  the  clusters,  fill  the  bowl ; 

Apollo  !  shoot  the  parting  ray : 

This  gives  the  sunshine  to  the  soul. 

This  god  of  health,  and  verse,  and  day.” 

— Da.  Johnson. 

“  Well — but,  Sir,”  taking  the  above  lines  only  as  evidence, 
the  famous  disputant  had  a  clear  eye  for  the  country,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  “shady  side  of  Fleet  Street;”  and  his  heart  must 
have  been,  sylvan  inclined,  seeking  solace  in  London,  by  think¬ 
ing  and  writing  those  rural  thoughts,  some  of  which  now 
occur  to  furnish  me  with  a  pleasant  and  appropriate  text  for 
my  present  paper;  for  I  have  eighteen  gallons  of  new  Grape 
wine  working  in  the  room  where  I  am  writing  (October  28th), 
in  a  temperature  ranging  from  55°  to  60° ;  and  what  with  the 
perfume  of  the  wine,  and  32  lbs.  of  honey  in  process  of  running 
off  from  the  comb  in  the  same  apartment,  a  pot  pourri  is 
forming  for  me,  rich  indeed.  When  I  last  wrote  about  Grapes 
in  Tiie  Cottage  Gardener  I  said  that  the  rector  intended  to 
send  some  samples  of  my  wines  to  “  head-quarters  ;”  and  I  now 
hurry  out  his  intention,  having  the  fear  of  a  New  Zealander  (not 
Macaulay’s),  before  me,  who  has  subsequently  promised  in  these 
pages  to  do  the  very  same  thing.  Again,  are  there  not  the  Grape- 
growers  of  Surbiton  to  fear,  about  leaving  one  in  the  lurch  ?  They 
are  sure  to  press  on  to  wine.  Besides,  I  was  “sent  to  Coventry  ” 
at  our  Horticultural  here  this  year,  which  was  no  very  pleasant 
event — only,  luckily,  I  held  the  wines  in  abeyance  as  a  reserve 
force.  Now,  to  try  for  renown  further  a-field ;  but  auent  the 
incitements.  The  wines  would  prove  themselves  all  the  better, 
had  I  deferred  their  onslaught  for  a  season,  owing  to  some  of  them 
being  so  recently  recruited  into  the  bottles.  I  do  not  aim  at 
large  bunches  of  Grapes  now  I  am  become  a  wine-maker  (quantity 
of  fruit  is  my  object),  or  I  should  feel  more  than  half  emboldened 
to  make  a  dash  at  the  gauntlet  Mr.  Beaton  threw  down  the 
other  day,  and  try  a  tilt  with  him  next  year  at  the  Pomological, 
even  should  “  Jericho  ”  prove  one’s  destination  in  consequence  of 
the  rash  encounter ! 

My  Vines  have  produced  this  year  177  lbs.  of  well-ripened 
Grapes  from  520  superficial  feet  of  wall,  and  have  ripened  their 
bearing-wood  for  next  year  on  the  above  space  into  the  bargain. 

Analogous  to  this  house-frontage  Grape  cultivation  the  Illus¬ 
trated  London  News  for  October  8th,  1858,  tells  us  what  some 
of  our  cousins  in  America  are  doing.  “  A  lady  near  Owensville, 
Clermont  County,  Ohio,  writes  to  the  Ohio  Farmer  that  she  has 
a  Catawba  Vine  trained  on  her  dwelling  which  has  on  it  this 
summer  167  large  bunches  of  Grapes,  all  sound,  with  no  symp¬ 
toms  of  rot.  This  statement  led  our  friend  Michael  Limon,  of 
Boardman,  to  count  the  number  of  bunches  growing  on  an 
Isabella  Vine  which  he  set  a  couple  of  years  ago  on  his  premises, 
and,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  upon  it  274  bunches  of  large  size ! 
He  had  the  curiosity,  furthermore,  to  count  the  number  of 
Grapes  on  some  of  the  bunches,  and  found  many  of  them  ranging 
from  sixty  to  seventy  each,  and  one  that  went  up  as  high  as 
eighty-six  Grapes  to  the  cluster!” — Fronton  (Ohio)  Register. 

I  have  made  no  alteration  in  the  system  of  groundwork  strain¬ 
ing  my  wines  from  that  which  I  stated  in  Nos.  161  and  165  for 


the  year  1856,  further  than  to  note  that  the  masons  have  just 
completed  pointing  with  Portland  cement  an  extra  large  under¬ 
ground  tank  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  house  sewage ;  and 
more,  for  the  rector  purchased  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  one 
of  Read’s  galvanised  iron  tanks,  swung  upon  wheels,  which  is 
drawn  about  by  our  odd  man  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
washerwomen’s  soapsuds  to  mix  with  the  sewage,  when  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  bountifully  to  the  roots  of  the  Vines,  the  fruit  trees,  and 
all  growing  crops;  and  the  annual  increasing  benefits  derived  from 
this  liquid  manuring  are  so  evident,  that  our  neighbours  have 
become  quite  spiteful  to  us.  Seeing  these  things  on  a  small  scale, 
I  cannot  allow  myself  to  think  that  the  London  Sewage  Com¬ 
mittee  will  make  the  mistake  of  conveying  all  their  main  drainage 
into  the  sea.  Lay  “on”  Mr.  Meelii!  Mr.  Beaton  “on!”  and 
mother  Earth  and  The  Cottage  Gardener  will  back  you. 

In  progress,  I  will  now  proceed  to  lay  my  wine-making  practice 
open  to  my  readers ;  and  although  much  that  I  have  to  write 
may  be  already  known  to  them,  still  I  am  sure,  from  experience, 
that  the  detailed  operations  of  separate  individual  practice  tend 
to  diffuse  general  knowledge,  however  common  the  subject  may 
be,  and  at  any  rate  become  due  to  the  periodical  whence  prime 
benefits  have  been  originally  gained. 

As  a  means  to  the  end,  I  will  relate  first  in  order  the  homely 
contrivances  I  make  use  of.  They  are  utensils  which  in  most  places 
are  to  be  found  at  hand,  but  which  must  be  scrupulously  clean. 
Scales  to  weigh  Grapes ;  a  garden-basket,  the  weight  of  which  is 
known,  to  gather  the  Grapes  ;  a  washing-stool ;  three  washing- 
tubs,  ten,  fourteen,  and  eighteen  gallons  respectively ;  a  five  and 
seven-gallon  cask  ;  two  tw’o-gallon  stone  bottles  ;  two  one-gallon 
ditto ;  bungs,  pegs,  and  corks  of  sizes  ;  a  stout  piece  of  canvass, 
and  some  old  jelly-bags  ;  a  mallet,  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  a  pair 
of  cutting-pliers ;  a  large  white  bason  and  a  bread-pan ;  two 
large  brown  earthenware  milk-pans,  borrowed,  pro  tern.,  from  the 
bee-hives,  which  they  serve  to  shelter ;  one  large  stone  mortar 
and  a  mahogany  pestle ;  an  iron  lading-bowl ;  a  short  ladder, 
and  two  stout  squared  stakes  about  five  feet  each  in  length ;  a 
bucket,  two  large  wooden  spoons  ;  a  tin  funnel,  a  tin  pint- 
measure,  and  two  jugs,  measuring  from  two  quarts  ;  a  colander, 
and  a  saecharometer,  whereby  there  hangs  a  tale.  In  June, 
1856, 1  decided  to  make  the  Rhubarb  wine  (sample  No.  9)  ;  and 
to  test  the  degrees  of  sweetness  in  its  different  stages,  a  Roberts’s 
saecharometer  was  sent  for  to  an  optician’s  in  London  (Dixies, 
Bond  Street),  as  being  the  cheapest  instrument  of  that  de¬ 
scription  recommended  for  our  purpose  ;  and  down  one  came,  per 
Great  Western  Railway,  superscribed,  “  glass  with  great  care,”- — a 
very  delicate  instrument,  price  6v.,  and  found  to  be  broken.  In 
the  following  October  I  decided  to  mako  the  Grape  w'ine  (No.  1), 
and  a  saecharometer  was  again  sent  for,  &c. ;  arrived  super¬ 
scribed,  &c.,  and  was  found  to  be,  &c.  Well,  the  makers  might, 
for  aught  I  know,  be  paying  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  a  premium  ;  at  any  rate,  I  would  trust  to  their  tender 
mercies  no  more.  In  the  following  winter  another  was  procured 
in  London,  which  I  brought  down  myself  whole.  For  the  three, 
a  compromise  of  10s.  was  effected  with  the  optician  ;  so,  including 
the  carriage  of  the  two  unfortunates,  6s.  4 d.  extra  were  paid  by 
the  possessor  of  one  instrument  for  somebody’s  negligence,  which 
may  be  worth  a.  note  of  precaution. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  last  October  I  thought  it 
proper,  from  the  glare  and  chilliness  in  the  atmosphere,  to  make 
my  vintage  :  and  lucky  it  was  that  I  did  so,  for  the  frosts  of  that 
and  the  three  following  nights  arc  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten. 
The  Grapes  were  then  picked  from  their  stalks  into  tubs,  the 
White  Siveetwaters  by  themselves,  the  Black  Fsperiones  by 
themselves :  and  the  pestle  and  mortar  being  deposited  on  the 
washing-bench,  having  the  fruit  on  one  side  and  an  empty  tub  on 
the  other,  bowl  after  bowl  of  Grapes  was  crushed  in  the  mortar 
- — not  by  a  vertical  jam,  but  by  the  pestle  worked  with  a  circular 
horizontal  motion,  and  using  sufficient  force  only  to  macerate  the 
pulp  without  smashing  the  pips,  for  in  the  latter  case  they  are 
thought  to  impart  an  unpleasant  roughness  to  the  wine.  The  pulp 
is  emptied  from  the  mortar  with  the  bowl,  into  the  tub,  and  so 
on  till  the  bruising  process  is  over.  Where  a  pestle  and  mortar 
cannot  be  had,  the  Grapes  can  be  hand-crushed  in  the  colander 
made  to  rest  over  the  tubs.  The  latter,  containing  the  now- 
called  “must,”  is  placed  in  a  temperature  of  about  55°  to  60°, 
and  is  well  stirred  twice  daily  with  tbc'w'ooden  spoon  ;  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  three  days,  an  empty  tub  is  placed  with  either  the 
short  ladder  or  squared  stakes  resting  upon  it,  and  over  that  the 
colander,  into  which  the  must  is  ladccl  by  degrees,  and  the  juice 
well  pressed  away  by  force  of  hands  from  the  skins  and  pips,  which 
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are  tossed  into  a  milk-pan,  and  thus  this  process  is  completed. 
The  run-juice  is  measured,  and  the  saccharometer  plunged  into  it ; 
when,  should  it  sink  to  20,  3£  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar  per  gallon  are 
added,  which  bring  the  instrument  up  to  52  marked  on  its  index. 
If  the  saccharometer  counts  less  than  20,  more  sugar  is  given ; 
if  more  than  20,  less  sugar.  But  waiting  for  the  Editors  to  unite 
with  other  judgments,  it  confines  me  to  no  very  extended  tables 
of  proportions  at  present :  I  merely  point  out  what  I  have 
done.  The  skins  and  pips  are  now  put  into  a  tub  or  pan  with 
four  gallons  of  water  per  bucketful,  to  make  a  petit  vin  ;  and 
placed  side  by  side  of  the  sweetened  liquor  in  the  temperature 
above  quoted  to  ferment  —  all  to  be  stirred  occasionally  for 
three  days  more,  when  the  watered  must  is  pressed  off  as  already 
explained  (it  would  save  the  muscles  of  one’s  arms  if  a  screw- 
press  could  be  made  use  of),  and  instead  of  loaf,  moist  sugar  may 
be  used  for  this  small  wine,  and  the  straining  off  the  strong  liquor 
is  now  to  be  commenced.  A  couple  of  chairs  are  stood  back 
to  back,  with  the  ladder  lying  upon  them,  having  the  bread- 
pan  and  large  white  basin  between: — Four  or  six  canvass,  or, 
what  is  better,  flannel  bags,  are  to  become  suspended  by  tin-tacks 
or  tying.  It  is  well  to  have  enough ;  for  when,  as  in  my  case, 
18  gal.  of  wine  are  being  made,  that  quantity  takes  some  time  to 
filter  through  them,  and  they  are  disposed  between  the  spokes  of 
the  ladder  to  run  off  the  white  and  red  wines  into  separate  utensils. 
Meantime  the  two  milk-pans  are  placed  contiguous  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  with  the  squared  stakes  resting  upon  them  to  support 
the  casks ;  so  that  when  they  are  filled,  which  the}’  are  to  be  as 
quickly  as  the  liquor  allows,  and  fermentation  casts  off  the  scum, 
it  is  caught  within  the  pans.  The  little  wine  comes  last,  gaining 
extra  quality  by  filtering  through  the  sediment  in  the  bags ; 
when  it  becomes  filled  into  the  stone  bottles,  which  are  made  to 
stand  on  the  ends  of  the  stakes  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the 
milk-pans,  having  a  couple  of  soup-plates  beneath  to  catch  their 
scum;  and  insomuch  as  regards  the  “mess”  the  wines  make  in 
working,  why  it  could  be  placed  in -the  best  parlour  for  that 
matter. 

The  barrels  and  bottles  must  be  kept  quite  filled  up  during 
this  process  with  some  spare  liquor  reserved  in  a  couple  of  jugs 
for  that  purpose.  Wash  the  residue  from  the  bogs,  spread  it  on 
the  vine-border,  and  let  the  utensils  be  well  cleansed.  In  a 
fortnight’s  time  from  the  day  the  Grapes  are  gathered  the  casks 
and  bottles  containing  the  wine  become  deposited  on  their  trains 
in  the  cellar,  where  they  whisper  working ;  and  in  another  week’s 
time  their  mouths  are  gentlystoppcd  by  slightly  dropping  the  bungs 
into  them  ;  in  fourteen  days  more  let  the  bungs  be  pressed  down 
firmly,  and  the  vent-pegs  loosened ;  and  in  half  that  time  fasten 
them.  When  four  more  months  are  passed,  rack  the  liquor  by 
placing  a  tub  in  front  of  each  barrel  and  drawing  out  the  vent 
and  tasting-pegs.  The  latter  are  placed  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  tap-holes  ;  and  when  the  wine  begins  to  run  slowly,  quietly 
tilt  the  casks  till  the  sediment  appears,  which  must  be  emptied 
into  a  jelly-bag  to  run  off  fine  what  liquid  it  may  contain  ;  and 
rinse  out  the  casks  with  some  of  the  weakly  tipple,  which  may 
have  been  made  to  undergo  its  racking  some  two  months  pre¬ 
viously.  Never  use  water  to  rinse  out  casks  when  the  wine  is  to 
be  returned  into  them.  Place  some  square-cut  pieces  of  coarse 
canvass  over  the  holes,  and  force  the  bungs  firmly  down;  but 
allow  the  vent-pegs  to  remain  in  loosely  for  a  week  longer,  then 
fasten  them.  The  beginning  of  April  by  this  time  becomes  intro¬ 
duced  to  us,  and  the  wine  is  left  in  undisturbed  possession  till  the 
end  of  the  following  September.  Meanwhile  some  Champagne- 
bottles  of  both  sizes  are  sought  after  in  the  cheapest  market.  1  have 
bought  them  for  less  than  Is.  per  dozen  ;  and  they  ought  always 
to  be  obtained  second-hand  for  that  price,  when  they  require  the 
labour  of  washing,  which  should  be  done  by  warming  some  water, 
and  casting  in  a  modicum  of  soda  where  the  bottles  are  laid  to 
soak.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  shot  successively  passed  into  each 
bottle  through  a  funnel  will  greatly  facilitate  the  cleaning  ope¬ 
ration.  Rinse  them  in  clean  water,  and  turn  them  upside  down 
to  drain  dry. 

The  best  champagne-corks  should  be  procured,  and  a  cork- 
presser,  with  a  bundle  of  galvanised  bottling-wire  will  be  found 
most  desirable  adjuncts.  And  here  we  are  again  at  the  end  of 
September,  the  vintage  fast  coming  on,  and  by  the  end  of  next 
month  the  casks  will  be  wanted ;  so,  preparatory  to  bottling, 
prove  the  clarity  of  the  wine  by  drawing  off  some  from  the  tast¬ 
ing-peg.  If  it  prove  fine,  all  well :  otherwise,  and  supposing  the 
cask  holds  from  six  to  nine  gallons,  allow  about  a  quart  to  escape 
into  a  three-pint  jug,  and  immerse  therein  from  one-quarter  to 
one-half  ounce  of  best  isinglass  ;  cover  over  the  mouth  of  the  jug 


with  a  cloth,  and  place  it  in  a  basin  of  hottish  water  on  a  warm 
hob,  which  will  hasten  it  to  dissolve;  and  then  when  cooled,  take 
out  the  bung  from  the  cask,  and  gently  pour  it  in  with  one  hand, 
whilst  with  the  other  keep  quietly  stirring  to  half-way  down  the 
barrel  with  a  piece  of  lath  ;  replace  the  bung,  and  the  wine  will 
in  all  probability  become  fined  in  three  weeks.  It  is  then  drawn 
off  after  the  manner  one  used  for  racking,  and  the  bottles  are 
filled  by  jug  and  funnel  up  to  about  three  inches  of  their  mouths. 
Press  and  dip  each  cork  in  a  little  of  the  wine,  and  drive  them 
up  firmly  and  carefully  with  the  mallet  to  two-tliirds  of  their 
lengths.  Examine  a  wired  cork  in  a  soda-water  bottle,  and  let  it 
serve  for  a  pattern,  as  it  is  quite  necessary  that  our  corks  should 
become  so  secured.  Then  the  bottles  are  placed  away  in  an 
upright  position,  or  otherwise,  according  to  room,  having  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  the  wine  ticketed  legibly  over  them.  The 
strong  wine  may  be  kept  an  indefinite  period — the  longer  the  better 
perhaps,  but  the  delicate  body  will  prove  grateful  by  being  drunk 
the  following  summer. — Upwakds  and  Onwakds. 

(To  he  continued .) 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

A  Catalogue  of  Select  Vegetable ,  Flower,  and  Agricultural 
Seeds  for  1860.  By  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  Higl/gate,  near 
London. — A  selection  of  the  best  kinds  of  garden,  agricultural, 
and  flower-seeds,  accompanied  with  useful  remarks  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties. 

Trade  Catalogue  of  Continental  Seeds.  By  Fredericlc  William 
Wendel,  Erfurt  (Prussia),  is  a  copious  list  of  the  newest  and 
best  flower-seeds  ;  and  Mr.  Macintosh,  Nurseryman,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  is  agent  for  this  country. 

Catalogue  et  Prix  Courant  des  Arhrcs,  Arhrisseaux,  et  Arbus- 
tes,  fruitiers,  ferestiers  et  d'  Ornement,  de  Claude  Sahut,  Mont¬ 
pelier,  is  an  excellent  catalogue,  particularly  rich  in  Vines  and 
ornamental  trees. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit,  Forest,  Ornamental  Trees,  fyc.,  cfc.  By 
Stuart  Sf  Mein,  Kelso,  N.B. — This  is  a  neatly  got  up  and  well- 
selected  catalogue.  It  contains  a  useful  list  of  those  fruits  which 
are  best  adapted  to  that  locality,  prepared  with  great  judgment 
by  the  Rev.  R.  O.  Bromfield,  of  Sprouston — an  ardent  pomologist 
and  a  successful  cultivator. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Saxifraga  iivpnoides. — We  are  informed  that  this  can  be  obtained  of 
Mr.  E.  Persac,  Nurse  yman,  Exeter. 

Lady  Downf.'3  Sef.dlino  Grape. —  O.  C.,  Armagh,  would  be  obliged  by 
being  told  in  our  columns  the  year  in  which  this  Grape  was  raised. 

Roses  on  their  own  Roots.— [A.  B  ). — The  twelve  best  Roses  on  their 
own  roots,  in  the  very  centre  of  England,  and  in  Carshalton,  on  the  other 
side  of  Sutton,  and  not  far  from  Epsom  Downs,  are  the  following : — 
Souvenir  de  Malmaison  and  Devoniensis,  Jules  MargotHn,  Madame  Vidot, 
Madame  Masson,  Baronne  Rrevost,  Giant  des  Batailles,  Caroline,  de 
Sansal,  A ugustie  Mie,  General  Simpson,  General  Jacqueminot,  and  Colonel 
de  Rougemont.  If  you  cannot  get  them  all  on  their  own  roots,  buy  them 
ou  the  lowest  stocks  you  can  find,  and  bury  the  worked  parts  in  the  plant¬ 
ing,  as  Mr.  Rivers  very  properly  recommends  to  do  with  those  on  Manetti 
stocks,  and  they  will  soon  be  on  their  cwn  roots  :  and  as  you  are  near  the 
chalk,  no  other  way  can  answer  half  so  well. 

Vine-bud  (J.  I\). — Mr.  Beaton  says  that  he  has  no  means  for  proving 
wine  Grapes,  or  even  good  dessert  ones.  All  that  he  can  undertake  about 
Grape  Vines  is  to  prove  them  under  his  own  eve  in  the  climate  of  London, 
if  plants  are  forwarded  to  him.  He  cannot  command  the  necessary  care 
for  rearing  Vines  from  eyes  or  cuttings. 

Double  Petunias  [Great  Baddow). — Besides  General  Ilavetock,  crimson, 
Antigone,  white,  and  Le  Mcssange,  grey’,  which  you  have,  the  next  best 
double  Petunias  for  pots  are  Jlcsperis,  rose  and  lavender,  Lilac  Model, 
Madame  Miellts,  white,  Red  Cross  Banner,  fine  purple  crimson,  Monsieur 
Lanier,  blush,  and  Atrato,  rose  and  lilac. 

Erratum. — P.  SOS,  col.  2,  line  35  from  bottom,  for  “north-east”  read 
“  south-east.” 

Cyanopiiyllum  maonificum  and  Caladium  Culture  ( Greenhorn ,  Ayr¬ 
shire). — This  fine-foliaged  plant  belongs  to  Melastomaeeae— the  same  order 
as  the  Plcroma  clegans  :  hence  its  flowers  may  be  expected  to  be  something 
similar — that  is,  with  four  petals  and  numerous  stamens.  We  believe  it 
has  not  yet  flowered  in  Europe.  Possibly  it  may  require  to  become  more 
woody  and  have  a  season  of  rest  before  it  blooms.  As  to  its  propagation 
short’stubby  side-shoots  well  hardened  would  be  the  most  certain  to  striae  ; 
but  the  end-shoots  and  leaves,  with  a  bud  at  the  bottom  of  each,  root 
readily  enough  if  taken  off  in  early  spring  or  summer,  planted  in  sand, 
placed  under  a  bell-glass  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  If  the  leaves  are  very 
large,  they  may  be  reduced  by  clipping-  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Yours  is  a 
most  extraordinary  plant.  The  leaves  are  the  largest  on  record.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  when  it  flowers ;  and  the  size,  colour,  and  position 
of  the  bloom.  You  have  been  unfortunate  with  Caladiums  ;  but  you  do  not 
say  how  you  have  treated  them.  Had  you  done  so  it  would  have  been 
useful  as  a  warning  to  others,  and  we  should  have  been  able  to  tell  you 
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where  you  had  missed  your  way.  You  may  have  kept  them  too  dry,  too 
wet,  or  too  cold.  The 'proper  way  is  to  keep  them  moderately  dry,  in  a 
temperature  of  55°  to  G0°  in  winter.  Some  cultivators  keep  them  in  a 
higher  temperature,  and  growing  slightly  all  the  winter.  That  is  certainly 
a  safe  method,  and  you  may  adopt  it  if  you  have  the  convenience. 


Alla  man  da  Paraguayensis  and  Neiuifolia  (A  Subscriber). —  These 
are  both  shrubby— that  is,  not  climbing  plants  :  hence  they  should  be  grown 
as  dense  bushes.  You  did  quite  rigli>  last  season  to  cut  them  down  ;  but  you 
should  have  cut  lower,  and  when  the  shoots  broke  and  had  grown  six  or 
eight  inches  they  should  have  been  topped  to  cause  them  to  break  again. 
Yrou  would  then  have  had  lower  and  more  dense  bushes,  and  each  shoot 
would  have  bloomed  freely  this  summer.  These  two  species  do  not  require 
such  a  high  moist  atmosphere  as  the  climbing  species.  If  kept  too  hot 
and  too  moist  they  will  grow  slender,  and  be  drawn  up,  and  will  not  flower 
so  freely,  if  at  all.  As  it  is,  you  had  better  cut  down  your  two  plants 
nearly  to  the  place  you  cut  them  down  to  last  season  ;  and  when  they  have 
broken  again  repot  them,  and  stop  them  again  in  May  or  June,  and  then  place 
them  in  full  sun  and  plenty  of  air.  In  autumn  arid  winter  keep  them,  if 
you  can,  in  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to  55°,  and  give  them  only  just  water 
enough  to  keep  them  from  flagging.  This  will  throw  them  into  a  resting 
state,  and  then  they  will  be  certain  to  flower  abundantly. 

Rock  Plants  [Idem].— The  following  is  a  list  of  rock  plants  worthy  of 
culture,  exclusive  of  Saxifrages  and  Sedums  : — 

Achillea  tomentosa  Dianthus  caesius  Phlox  nivalis 

Ajuga  reptans  rubra  D.  marginatus  P.  procumbens 

Alyssum  saxatile  Dr  aba  aizoides  P.  setacea 

Antennaria  alpina  l-’rankenia  lcevis  P.  subulata 

Arabis  alpina  Gentiana  acaulis  P.  verna 

A.  lucida  G.  verna  Potentilla  alpcstris 

A.  lucida  variegata  GeraniumLancastriense  P.  reptans  flore  pleno 

Arenaria  longiflora  Gnaphalium  dioicum  Salix  herbacea 

A.  nardifolia  G.  Olympieum  Semper vivum  arach- 

Asperula  odorata  Gypsophila  prostrata  noideum 

Aster  alpina  lledysarum  obscurtun  S.  globiferum 

Aubrietia  purpurea  Hieraciunr  alpinum  S.  grandiflorum 

Calendrinia  umbellata  Iberis  corifolia  S.  hirtum 

Campanula  Carpatica  I.  sempervirens  S.  montanum 

alba  Linum  flavum  Silene  acaulis 

C.  muralis  Lotus  corniculatus  S.  quadridentata 

C.  pumila  plenus  S.  Schafta 

C.  pumila  alba  CEnothera  prostrata  Thymus  montanus 

Cheiranthus  Marshallii  Oxytropus  Uralensis  T.  tomentosus 

Crucianella  stylosa  Phiox  frondosa  Veronica  orientalis 

Dianthus  alpina 


!  high  renotvn  of  its  predecessors ;  indeed,  by  reference  to  the 
printed  schedule,  we  observe  the  whole  list  of  premiums  has  been 
carefully  revised  throughout,  and  carried  out  with  that  deter¬ 
mination  to  liberality  that  has  always  marked  the  proceedings  of 
this  Society.  The  value  of  the  prizes  in  several  instances  has 
consequently  been  considerably  augmented.  Among  these  im¬ 
provements,  we  find  the  first  prizes  for  the  Bantams  have  been 
increased  from  £2  to  £3 — a  feature  that  will  certainly  insure  the 
best  collection  of  these  popular  varieties  of  fancy  poultry  that 
has  yet  been  exhibited,  and  at  the  same  time  add  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  meeting. 


PRESTON  POULTRY  SHOW. 


January  5th  &  6th. 


Y’ou  will  find  the  definitions  you  require  in  Lindley’s  “  School  Botany 
and  “  Elements  of  Botany.” 


POULTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPER’S  CHRONICLE. 


The  President’s  Cur.— Game  Cock.— Silver  Cup,  E.  Archer.  Second, 
It.  Leigh.  Third,  G.  \V.  Moss.  Fourth,  Captain  Hornby.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended,  G.  AV.  Moss,  J.  M.  Baker,  F.  Munn,  R.  Woods,  J.  Camm, 
AV.  Wright,  W.  and  M.  Grimshaw.  Commended,  G.  Smith,  II.  Sewell, 
Captain  W.  Hornby,  .J.  Bradwell,  T.  Robinson,  R.  Woods,  R.  Whittam, 
H.  Eastham,  jun.,  R.  Swift,  A.  II.  Emery,  J.  Price,  W.  Dawson, 
J.  Iloulker,  jun.,  .1.  Brown.  (The  whole  class  was  a  very  superior  one, 
each  exhibitor  being  worthy  of  praise.) 

Patron’s  Plate.— Game  Cockf.bel.— Piece  of  Plate,  R.  Woods.  Second, 
C.  Barwis.  Third,  R.  Swift.  Highly  Commended,  Captain  W.  Hornbv, 
J.  Bradwell,  T.  Robinson,  R.  Whittam,  W.  Wright,  J.  Price,  C.  II. 
j  Wakefield,  J.  S.  Butler,  E.  Lister,  R.  Leigh,  T.  Emett.  Commended, 
■T.  Orr,  J.  M.  Baker,  W.  Rogers,  T.  T.  Parker,  F.  Worrall,  E.  Livesey, 
T.  Bamber,  K.  Horton,  R.  Houlding. 

Game  Bantam  Cock.— First,  R.Hawkesley,  jun.  Second,  W.  &  N.  Grim¬ 
shaw.  Third,  J.  Camm.  Highly  Commended,  I.  Thornton,  M.  Turner, 
J.  Masheter,  T.  T.  Parker,  T.  II.  D.  Bayley,  W.  C.  Worrall,  Captain  II.  N. 
redder.  Commended,  W.  Hornsey,  D.  Parsons,  W.  Chester,  P.  Cartwright, 
II.  Worrall,  and  T.  Burnett.  '(A  splendid  class  of  birds,  very  much 
superior  to  those  of  last  year.) 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  J.  M.  Baker.  Second, 
T.  Procter.  Third,  T,  Robinson.  Highly  Commended,  G.  W.  Moss,  Capt. 
W.  Hornby,  W.  Rogers,  II.  Eastham,  jun.,  G.  Love,  W.  and  N.  Grimshaw, 
and  E.  Worrall.  Commended,’  Captain  W.  Hornby,  R.  Swift,  J.  Barwis, 
T.  T.  Parker,  F.  Worrall,  J.  Fletcher,  W.  Dawson.  (The  finest  class  of 
I  Game  fowls  ever  brought  together.  Not  a  bad  ped  in  the  whole  class.) 

Game  (White  and  Piles).— First,  Messrs.  Haigh  and  Hartley.  Second, 
Mrs.  II.  Sharp.  Third,  W.  and  N.  Grimshaw.  Highly  Commended, 
T.  Robinson.  Commended,  W.  Newsham,  W.  Fallows,  H.  N.  Harrop,  and 
T.  Emett.  (A  good  class  and  a  decided  improvement  upon  last  year. 


POULTRY  SEASON  OF  1859  — WINTER 
LAYERS. 

The  year  1859  having  now  closed,  poultry  breeders  can  judge 
if  it  has  been  a  successful  one  or  not  as  regards  the  rearing  of 
poultry.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  has  been  an  unusually 
good  one ;  the  late  dry  spring  and  summer  having  been  favour¬ 
able  for  the  young  chickens.  On  looking  over  my  poultry 
accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  see  I  have  this  season  had  234 
chickens  hatched  of  different  sorts,  and  six  only  have  died,  which 
were  very  weakly,  and  twelve  have  been  accidentally  killed  ;  all 
the  others  have  been  reared  strong  and  healthy.  I  fear  this  very 
wet  winter  will  be  more  hurtful  to  poultry  than  it  has  been 
hitherto,  and  that  colds  and  other  maladies  will  be  prevailing 
among  them.  They  will  require  every  care  to  be  taken  of  them, 
and  their  owners  will  afterwards  be  amply  repaid  for  so  doing. 

I  am  continually  asked  the  question,  “Which  are  the  best 
birds  to  keep  for  laying  eggs  in  the  winter  ?  ”  One  person  tells 
me  they  have  Spanish,  and  have  no  eggs.  Another,  they  keep 
Hamburghs,  and  not  an  egg  have  they  got !  On  inquiry  I  find 
they  have  a  few  old  hens,  and  some  late  summer-hatched  pullets. 
The  early  pullets  having  been  served  up  in  different  culinary  ways 
on  the  table,  the  cooks  having  peremptorily  ordered,  from  time 
to  time  in  the  summer,  any  chickens  in  the  yard  to  be  killed,  as 
chickens  they  must  have.  The  poultry  women  remonstrate  and 
argue  (but  to  no  purpose)  that  they  will  have  no  eggs  in  the 
winter;  but  as  chickens  are  then  wanted,  the  early-hatched 
pullets  are  condemned  for  kitchen  use.  I  can  from  experience 
recommend  that  the  March  and  April  Spanish  and  Hamburgh 
pullets  should  be  kept.  The  Silver-spangled  I  find  better  than 
the  Golden  ;  and  if  they  are  properly  fed,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
eggs  the  following  winter.  The  early  Dorking  pullets  will  lay  in 
the  autumn,  but  the  frost  I  find  stops  them. — Freefolk. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  POULTRY"  SHOW. 


Game (Duckwing  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,  J.  Brown.  Second, 

R.  Dickson.  Third,  II.  Worrall.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Ciossland,  jun., 

F.  Worrall,  and  W.  Dawson.  Commended,  T.  W.  .Tones,  W.  and  N.  Grim¬ 
shaw,  II.  Ilebblethwaite  and  Co.,  and  J.  Ilindson.  (Also  a  capital  class.) 

Game  (any  other  variety).— First,  W.  Dawson.  Second,  G.  Ilellewell. 
Third,  F.  Munn.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Burgess,  jun.,  and  J.  Brown. 
Commended,  J.  Crossland,  jun.  (A  superior  class  ;  a  great  improvement 
in  Black  Game.) 

Gake  (Chickens  of  any  variety).— First,  R.  Leigh.  Second,  E.  Archer, 
Third,  W.  Dawson.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Carr.  Commended.  G.  Smith, 
J.  M.  Barker,  G.  W.Moss,  J.  Anderton,  J.  Andrews,  R.  Woods,  J.  Fletcher, 
J.  S.  Butler,  G.  Love,  R.  Carr,  W.  and  N.  Grimshaw,  R.  Dickson,  and 
T.  Dodds. 

Spanish.— First,  J.  Garlic.  Second,  R.  Teebay.  Third,  C.  Felton.  Highly 
Commended,  R.  Teebay,  and  A.  F.  Watkin.  Commended,  J.  H.  Craigie,  and 
Mrs.  Stow.  Chickens.— First,  It.  Teebay.  Second,  J.  R.  Rodbard.  Highlv 
Commended,  J.  It.  Rodbard,  It.  Teebay,- and  J.  IC.  Fowler. 

Dorkings  (Coloured).— First,  T.  Greenhalgh.  Second,  Capt.  W.  Hornbv. 
Third,  T.  AY.  Hill.  Highly  Commended,  S.  Burn. 

Dorkings  (White).— First,  D.  Parsons.  Second,  J.  Robinson.  Chickens. 
—First,  Captain  W.  Hornby.  Second,  J.  F.  Newton.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Robinson,  and  C.  II.  Wakefield.  Commended,  T.  W.  Hill,  AY.  AY.  Rutt- 
lidge,  D.  Parsons,  and  Mrs.  Stow. 

Cochin-China.— (Cinnamon  and  Buff1).— First,  AV.  Dawson.  Second, 
II.  Tomlinson.  Third,  Miss  AV.  Musgrove.  Highly  Commended,  J.  CattelL 
and  T.  Burnett. 

Cochin-Chinas  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).— First,  T.  Stretch. 
Second,  P.  Cartwright.  Third,  C.  Felton.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Cattel. 

Cochin-China  (any  other  colour). — First,  AV.  Copple  (AVhite).  Second, 

G.  Lamb  (AVhite).  Chickens. — First,  II.  Tomlinson.  Second,  T.  Stretch. 
Brahma  Footra.— First,  Second,  and  Third,  R.  Teebay.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended,  J.  H.  Craigie.  Commended,  J.  If.  Fowler,  and  R.  Teebay." 

Hamburgh  (Golden-pencilled).— First  and  Second,  J.  Martin.  Third 
AV.  C.  Worrall.  Highly  Commended,  A\r.  Brown,  Messrs.  Carter  &  Valliant, 
J.  N.  Coulthurst,  W.  Banks,  T.  Robinson,  AV.  Pierce,  AV.  Tavenor,  S.  Smith, 
Bird  &  Beldon  (Most  extraordinary  class,  almost  every  pen  deserving  a 
prize). 

Hamburgh  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  E.  Archer.  Second,  J.  Dixon. 
Third,  E.  Archer.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Munn,  Mrs.  II.  Sharp,  T.  Keable. 

Hamburgh  (Golden-spangled).— First,  AV.  R.  Lane.  Second,  AV.  Dawson. 
Third,  J.  Ashcroft.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Carter,  R.  Miller,  AV.  Ker¬ 
shaw,  S.  Whittam,  ,T.  Robinson,  I.  Davies,  AV.  Banks,  M.  II.  Broadhead 

S.  Fielding,  AV.  C.  Worrall.  ’ 


We  beg  to  remind  our  readers,  and  more  especially  our  poultry 
friends,  that  the  entries  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Winter  Show  of 
Poultry  will  close  on  the  14th  of  the  present  month.  There  i3 
no  doubt  but  that  the  coming  exhibition  will  fully  maintain  the 


Hamburgh  (Silver-spangled).— First,  J.  Dixon.  Second,  Mrs.  II.  Sharp. 
Third,  H  Carter.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Robinson,  J.  Cheers,  J.  Mitchell, 
Bird  Nc  Beldon. 

Poland  (Gold  and  Silver).— First,  AV.  Dawson.  Second  and  Third,  J. 
Dixon.  Highly  Commended,  Col.  Clowes,  .T.  Dixon,  G.  C.  Adkins. 
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Poland  (any  other  variety). — First,  .1.  Dixon.  Second,  Col.  Clowes. 
Highly  Commended,  Col.  Clowes,  T.  Battye  (hens),  .1.  Dixon.  Commended, 

,J.  Dixon. 

any  Variety. — First,  A.  G.  Brooke  (Malays).  Second,  SV .  Dawson 
(Saltans).  Third,  J.  Scott  (Black  Hamburgh).  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Andrew  (Black  Hamburgh).  Commended.  Mrs.  Robinson  (Black  Ham¬ 
burgh)  ;  J.  Scott  (Black  Hamburgh)  ;  Miss  Robinson  (Cuckoo  Dorkings)  ; 
C.  Ballance  (White  Malays);  S.  H.  Hyde  (Black  Hamburghs.  ) 

Bantams  (Game).— First,  M.  Turner.  Second,  II.  Won-all.  Third, 
II.  I).  Bayley.  Highly  Commended,  I.  Thornton,  J.  F.  Mapplebeck,  T.  T. 
Parker,  j.  &  It.  Blackburn.  Commended,  J.  H.  Craigie,  L.  Deacon,  M. 
Turner,  J.  Davenport,  W.  Silvester,  II.  Worrall,  Rev.  J.  Bowden,  It.  E. 
Ashton.  (An  excellent  class). 

Bantams  (Gold-laecd)  —First,  G.  C.  Peters.  Second,  T.  W.  Hill.  Highly 
Commended,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodgson. 

Bantams  (Silver-laced).— First,  G.  C.  Peters.  Second,  J.  Dixon. 
Bantams  (any  other  variety). — First,  J.  Cattell  (Black).  Second,  G.  C. 
Ad  kins  (White).  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dixon  (Black) :  W.  Blkington 
(White);  .T.  M.  Coulthurst  (Black);  E.  Hutton  (Black);  J.  Crossland; 
M.  Ridgway;  W.  C.  Worrall  (Black) ;  F.  Hardy  (White).  (This  is  a  very 
excellent  class). 

Single  Cocks.— Spanish.—  First,  T.  Robinson.  Second,  R.  Teebay. 
Highly  Commended,  S.  H.  Hyde,  It.  Teebay.  and  C.  Felton.  Dorking.— 
First,  J.  Robinson.  Second.  It.  Payne.  Highly  Commended,  J.  ltobinson 
and  T.  Emett.  Cochin-China.— First  and  Second,  \V.  Copple.  Highly 
Commended,  G.  C.  Peters.  (The  whole  class  highly  commended.)  Hamburgh 
(Gold  and  Silver-pencilled). -First,  E.  A.  Wilkinson.  Second,  Parkinson 
and  Lawrenson.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Archer,  J.  X.  Coulthurst,  Carter 
and  Valliant,  W.  C.  Worrall,  and  F.  Hardy.  Hamburgh  (Gold  and  Silver- 
spangled). — First,  W.  It.  Lane.  Second,  Ilaigh  and  Hartley.  Highly 
Commended,  I.  Davies,  S.  II.  Hyde,  Mrs.  H.  shatpe,  J.  Ashcroft,  and 
\V.  C.  Worrall.  Any  other  variety.— First,  R.  Teebay.  _  Second,  F.  Hardy. 
Highly  Commended,  Col.  Clowes,  ,T.  Dixon,  G.  C.  Adkins,  R.  Teebay,  and 
Bird  &  Beldon. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First,  J.  IC.  Fowler.  Second,  J.  Robinson.  Highly 
Commended,  W.  Brown,  and  W.  Kershaw. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  R.  Chew.  Second,  E.  Worrall.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended,  J.  K.  Fowler.  (The  whole  class  commended.) 

Ducks  (Black,  Call,  or  Common  Greys).— First  and  Second,  Miss  S. 
Perkins  (Call  and  East  Indian).  Highly  Commended,  Itev.  F.  B.  Pryor. 
(This  class  commended). 

Ducks  (any  other  variety).  —  Prize,  Capt.  II.  N.  Pedder  (Carolina). 
Highly  Commended,  .1.  Dixon  (Mandarin). 

Gef.sk. — Prize,  J.  Price.  (The  whole  class  highly  commended.) 
Turkeys.— First,  J.  Dixon,  W.  Kershaw,  J.  Price,  and  Sir  T.  G.  Ilesketh. 
(All  commended.) 

Best  Pair  of  Game  Hens. — Firs*,  R.  Wood.  Second,  G.  W.  Moss. 
Third,  J.  M.  Baker.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Smith,  II,  Sewell,  T.  Robin¬ 
son,  J.  Price,  Captain  H.  N.  Pedder,  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Lawrenson, 
and  Messrs.  Bird  and  Beldon.  Commended,  Captain  Yates,  W.  Rogers, 
E.  Wh’ t taker,  J.  Billyeald,  W.  Lomax,  R.  Swift,  G.  C.  Peters,  J.  Price, 
T.  T.  Parker,  J.  Fletcher,  K.  Livesey,  II.  E.  Porter,  \Y.  C.  Worrall,  W. 
Dawson,  C.  II.  Wakefield,  J.  L.  Holmes,  and  J.  Brown.  (The  Judges  desire 
to  say  that  such  an  assemblage  of  Game  hens  has  never  before  been  brought 
before  their  notice,  and  that  the  promoters  of  this  prize  deserve  the  highest 
possialc  praise.  In  justice  to  the  exhibitors, 'it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there 
was  not  an  unworthy  pen  in  the  whole  class.) 

Best  Pen  of  White  Turkeys.— First,  Mrs.  M.  Brown.  Second,  J.  Cross¬ 
land,  jun. 

PrGEONS  — Almond  Tumblers.— First,  W.  Cannan.  Second,  E.  A.  Lin- 
gard.  Commended,  G.  C.  Adkins.  (Several  pens  in  this  class  excluded 
from  taking  prizes  by  Rule  3,  which  the  Committee  requested  should  he 
strictly  adhered  to.)  Tumblers  (any  other  variety).— First,  J.  Percival. 
Second,  E.  A.  Lingard.  Commended,  G.  Goore,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Capt.  H.  N. 
Pedder,  E.  A.  Lingard,  and  II.  Ashcroft.  Carriers.— First,  P.  Eden. 
Second,  L.  and  C.  Luyland.  Highly  Commended,  G.  C.  Adkins.  Com¬ 
mended,  E.  Worrall,  and  Capt.  H.  N.  Pedder.  Powters.—  First  and 
Second,  P.  Eden.  Highly  Commended,  G.  C.  Adkins,  and  T.  Itidpetli. 
Hunts.— First,  W.  Cannan.  Second,  E.  A.  Lingard.  Commended,  C. 
Baker.  Jacobins.—  First,  T.  T,  Parker.  Second,  G.  C.  Adkins.  Highly 
Commended,  T.  T.  Parker.  Fantaih.— First,  T.  Ridpeth.  Second,  G.  C. 
Adkins  Highly  Commended,  Capt.  II.  N.  Pedder.  Commended,  G.  C. 
Adkins,  and  L.  and  C.  Layland.  Oa  ts  (Capt.  II.  N.  Pedder’s  Cup).— The 
Cup,  E.  Vcrnon-Harcourt.’  Second,  G.  Morgan.  Highly  Commended, 
G.  C.  Adkins,  G.  Morgan,  and  E.  Worrall.  Commended,  T.  Pincoclc,  Capt. 
II.  X.  Pedder,  and  T.  Ridpeth.  Trumpeters.— First  and  Second,  F.  Mew- 
burn.  Commended,  L.  and  C.  Layland,  and  T.  Ridpeth.  Barlcs.— First 
and  Second,  P.  Eden.  Commended,  T.  T.  Parker,  and  R.  A.  Lingard. 
Turbits. — First,  G.  Morgan.  Second,  E.  Worrall.  Commended,  G.  Goore, 
P.  Eden,  and  E.  Worrall,  and  L.  and  C.  Layland.  Nuns.— First,  P.  Eden. 
Second,  withheld.  Dragoons.— First,  J.  C.  Adkins.  Second,  T.T.  Parker. 
Commended,  W.  Dawson  and  J.  Bvown.  Any  other  Neio  or  Distinct 
Variety.— First,  Captain  H.  N.  Pedder  (Swallows).  Second,  P.  Eden 
(Hyacinths).  Highly  Commended,  Captain  II.  X.  Pedder  (Lahores).  Com¬ 
mended,  G.  Goore  and  J.  B.  Edge. 

The  Judges  were: — Mr.  Tegetmeier,  of  Loudon,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Shipton,  for  the  general  classes ;  and  Mr.  Eowlds,  of 
Chowbdnt,  and  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Carlisle,  for  Game  ;  and  Mr. 
Tegetmeier  for  Pigeons. 

POULTRY  SHOWS  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF 
THE  WORLD. 

From  seeing  by  your  publication  the  great  interest  you  take 
in  poultry  and  their  shows,  I  trust  will  be  sufficient  excuse  for 
my  addressing  you. 

Enclosed  is  the  report  of  our  last  Show.  If  you  think  it 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable  publication  I  shall  feel 
much  obliged,  as  also  the  Committee. 

There  is  one  matter  to  which  I  should  wish  to  draw  your 


attention- — viz.,  that  our  Society  is  only  in  its  infancy,  having 
been  established  only  four  years  ;  and  aiso  that  our  stock  has  to 
be  imported  from  England — some  16,000  miles,  in  long  voyages 
of  three  months  at  least — so  that  we  labour  under  many  dis¬ 
advantages.  t 

My  most  important  object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  show  that  in 
the  antipodes  we  are  not  behind  even  in  Poultry  Shows.  Persons 
who  have  recently  arrived  among  us  say  that  our  Show  was 
]  equal  to  some  of  the  smaller  shows  in  England. 

My  being  a  Tasmanian  accounts  for  my  not  having  seen  any 
Shows  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  I  am  not  able  to 
;  judge  for  myself ;  but  I  hope  some  day  to  visit  England,  and  be 
able  to  decide  for  myself. 

1  have  two  questions  which  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  answer  in  your  publication. 

1st.  Should  the  white  of  the  Spanish  cock’s  face  be  smooth,  or 
should  it  be  puffed  up  in  lumps,  so  that  the  bird  can  scarcely 
j  see  out  of  his  eyes  ?  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  should  be  almost 
as  smooth  as  his  ear-lobes.  This  has  been  a  subject  on  which 
there  has  been  much  controversy  with  our  members  for  some 
time.  If  you  would  give  this  with  a  few*  of  the  other  points  I 
shall  feel  much  obliged. 

2ndly.  With  reference  to  Pigeons.  I  wish  to  know  the  exact 
markings  of  Beards  ;  but  the  most  important  is,  Whether  they 
should  be  clean  thighed?  I  should  like  all  the  points.  I  see 
by  the  February  Number  that  Mr.  Brent  has  named  five  points. 
By  point  I  mean  the  markings. — Robin  L.  Hood, Hobart  Town , 

1  Tasmania. 

[1.  The  white  face  in  Spanish  fowls  usually  becomes  more 
wrinkled,  or  “  puffed  up  in  lumps,”  as  the  bird  increases  in  age. 
It  is  not  at  all  objectionable.  Whiteness  without  any  tinge  of 
red  is  the  desired  characteristic,  whether  the  face  be  smooth  or 
j  wrinkled. 

2.  As  to  Beard  Pigeons  the  following  is  stated  by  Mr.  Brent, 
j  “The  correct  marking  is,  I  believe,  as  follows  : — The  top  of  the 
head,  neck,  breast,  back,  and  the  secondary  wing-feathers,  as  also 
the  greater  and  lesser  wing-coverts,  are  coloured — as  blue,  silver, 
chequered,  black,  dun,  red,  yellow*,  or  mealy ;  and  according  to 
the  colour  of  these  parts  so  are  they  designated  Bluebeards,  &c. 
The  wdiite  portions  are  these :  First,  the  beard,  which  is  a  tri¬ 
angular  white  patch  beneath  the  beak,  resembling  a  white  beard 
on  the  coloured  plumage  of  the  Pigeon  ;  and  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  this  kind  of  marking  is  called  bearded.  The  white  mark 
should  include  the  lower  mandible,  w*hich  should  also  be  white 
though  the  upper  is  dark  ;  and  I  think  I  have  heard  such  a  one 
called  ‘  box-beaked.’  The  w*hite  feathers  extend  in  a  line  from 
the  bill  to  the  eyes  on  each  side  under  the  beak,  being  about  a 
finger’s  breadth,  and  drawing  gradually  to  a  point  below  the  eyes. 
This  is  designated  ‘  swallow-throated  ;’  and  if  clean  and  regular 
is  much  admired.  If  marked  with  dark  feathers  it  is  said  to  be 
‘  foul-bearded  or  should  the  white  extend  too  far  down  the 
throat  it  is  called  ‘  slobbered  ;’  and  when  it  runs  round  the  head 
it  is  said  to  be  £  ring-headed,’  which  are  all  regarded  as  faults. 
The  second  point  is  the  flights.  These  should  be  all  white  ;  and 
1  the  bird  is  then  said  to  have  ‘ten  aside.’  Not  only  the  ten  flight 
feathers  in  each  wing  should  be  white,  but  also  the  small  feathers 
at  their  base  that  cover  the  pinions  to  the  first  joint  of  the  wing, 
when  they  are  said  to  be  ‘  clean-flighted ;’  but  if  dark  feathers 
occur  among  them,  or  the  white  pass  too  far  along  the  wings, 
they  are  called  ‘foul-feathered.’  Thirdly:  the  tail  must  be  quite 
white,  all  twelve  feathers,  as  also  the  upper  and  under  tail-covert 
feathers.  Lastly  :  the  rump,  vent,  and  thighs  must  also  be  clear 
white,  the  same  as  in  the  Baldheaded  Tumblers.  These  are,  I 
consider,  the  accurate  markings  of  the  Beards.  Blue  and  Silver 
have  black  bars  across  the  shoulders  of  t lie  wings. 

“Bearded  Tumblers,  especially  the  Blue  ones,  are  considered 
the  best  flyers,  and  often  tumble  very  nicely.  The  beard  pied, 
or  beard  marking,  seems  particularly  that  of  the  Tumbler  Pigeon, 
as  I  have  met  with  Beards  more  or  less  regularly  marked  in  every 
variety  of  the  breed  that  I  have  seen,  and  not  in  any  other  sort. 

“  Shortfaced  Beards  are  scarce,  being  much  crossed  with  oilier 
shortfaced  Tumblers  to  improve  their  heads  and  beaks  ;  conse¬ 
quently  they  are  not  often  so  accurately  marked — so  much  stress 
being  laid  on  a  Shortfaee  by  some  fanciers,  that  the  regular 
marking  is  often  very  mueli  overlooked  :  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  some  fanciers  have  been  content  to  admire  a  mere  rough  and 
irregular  white  speck  beneath  the  bill,  but  which  does  not  touch 
the  beak  ;  and  also  to  look  even  with  approbation  on  dark 
thighs  ;  thus  showing  that  use  will  blind  the  eyes  even  of  fanciers 
to  what  they  would  otherwise  regard  a3  blemishes.  I  do  not 
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mean,  however,  to  disparage  the  shortfaced  birds ;  but  while 
fanciers  are  improving  the  head  and  beat,  I  think  they  ought  not 
to  overlook  regularity  of  feather.”] 


TASMANIAN  POULTBY  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL  SHOW. 

The  Annual  Show  of  this  excellent  Society  took  place  (Wed¬ 
nesday,  July  27),  at  the  Town  Hall,  Macquarie  Street,  granted 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  an  arrangement 
which  succeeded  in  giving  an  impetus  to  the  Committee,  as  well 
as  attracting  a  large  number  of  visitors.  His  Excellency,  Lady 
Young,  &c.,  were  among  the  earliest  visitors;  and  during  the 
afternoon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Binney,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Chapman, 
M.P.,  Colonel  Broughton,  Mr.  Nairn,  Colonel  Hungerford,  his 
worship  the  Mayor,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  with  their 
ladies  and  members  of  families  inspected  the  Exhibition.  All 
available  space,  even  to  the  steps  of  the  large  hall,  was  occupied 
with  pens,  of  which  there  were  nearly  150,  including  the  sixty 
pens  belonging  to  the  Society.  So  great  was  the  competition, 
that  we  understand  at  least  twenty  pens  could  not  be  received 
for  wrant  of  room.  Several  new  features  were  introduced  on  this 
occasion  in  the  shape  of  sweepstakes  for  silver  cups,  subscribed 
by  members  without  interfering  with  the  funds.  The  cups 
which  were  imported,  were  finely  wrought  specimens  of  artistic 
skill,  and  were  much  admired.  They  were  competed  for  by 
Spanish  fowls  ;  and  Mr.  Pope,  the  most  successful  breeder  of 
Spanish  fowls  in  the  district,  won  the  seven-guinea  cup.  A 
medal  for  Spanish,  and  one  for  Gamg,  (manufactured  by  Mr. 
Wimbush,  were  also  given),  the  latter  being  a  gift  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  There  were  five  entries  for  this  sweepstakes,  and  eleven 
entries  for  the  Spanish. 

The  Show  was  decidedly  the  best  ever  witnessed  in  Tasmania — 
the  Governor  and  other  gentlemen  frequently  expressed  their 
opinion  to  that  effect.  The  Game  and  Spanish  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  superior — and  there  was  a  good  show  of  Polands,  Hamburgh*, 
and  birds  of  that  class.  The  Dorkings,  which  have  not  hitherto 
attracted  much  attention,  also  showed  remarkably  well.  The 
Rabbits  were  good.  Also  the  Pigeons,  among  which  we  noticed 
Mr.  P.  Allen’s  Almonds,  vei’y  handsome  and  very  desirable  for 
connoisseurs.  The  Canaries,  Goldfinches,  and  other  cage  birds, 
sent  by  Messrs.  Hissey,  Jenkins,  &c.,  commanded  much  praise.  A 
fancy  cage, manufactured  by  Mr  Anderson,  tinware  man,  of  Argyle 
Street,  was  a  prominent  object  of  attention,  and  met  with  a 
purchaser  before  it  was  placed.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Exhibition 
was  highly  successful  and  encouraging ;  and  it  was  repeated  in 
the  evening,  when  the  Hall  was  brilliantly  lighted  with  gas.  A 
great  many  visitors  attended,  and  the  attractions  were  enhanced 
by  the  performances  of  “  Hewlin’s  Band.” 

J udges  of  the  Show. — Spanish  and  other  Fowls .-  Messrs. 
John  Patterson,  W.  Purkiss,  Anderson,  Begg,  and  W.  Thomas. — 
Game :  Messrs.  J.  Eddington  and  W.  Nicholls.  —  Rabbits  and 
Pigeons :  Messrs.  G.  Padman,  and  R.  L.  Hood. 


MY  ROOF  BEES. 

The  home  of  your  correspondent  is  an  old-fashioned  mansion, 
in  the  pavilion-roof  of  which  my  little  favourites,  the  honey  bees, 
have  for  an  unknown  number  of  years  taken  up  their  abode,  at 
various  exposures  from  chilly  north  to  sunuy  south  ;  attracted, 
perhaps,  by  the  store  of  sweets  obtainable  every  summer  from  an 
avenue  of  old  limes — the  said  limes  resounding  during  the  blos¬ 
soming  season,  “  from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve,”  with  the  hum, 
as  it  were,  of  ten  thousand  hives.  In  the  days  of  the  writer’s 
boyhood  it  was  a  great  pleasiwe  for  him  to  sit  beneath  their  shade, 
charmed  into  stillness,  listening  to  this  sweet  music,  or  watching 
struggling  combatants  as  they  fell — the  ground  being  strewed  all 
around  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain — wasp,  worker,  and  humble 
bee ;  many  locked  in  that  mortal  embrace  which  death  itself 
could  not  separate. 

In  those  days,  that  abominable  insect — the  wasp,  had  no 
quarter,  either  when  engaged  in  these  unequal  battles,  or  feeding, 
vulture  like,  on  the  dead.  Indeed,  it  was  a  frequent  nightly 
amusement,  with  the  aid  of  a  supply  of  brimstone,  attacking 
them  in  their  citadels,  pouncing  upon  their  queen,  placing  her 
beside  her  sister  monarchs  on  a  long  brass  pin,  and  at  the  season’s 
end  exhibiting  the  trophies  of  my  fights  with  as  much  gusto  as 
an  Indian  warrior  his  scalps. 

Reaping  no  benefit  from  my  lodgers  but  the  occasional  plea¬ 
sure  of  hearing, — on  a  fine  summer’s  afternoon  between  the 
hours  of  four  and  five,  when  the  sun  shone  hottest  on  them, — 


the  hubbub  of  a  departing  colony  to  enrich  a  neighbour,  or 
settle  undiscovered  in  the  woods.  More  rarely  they  took  a  cir¬ 
cling  flight,  and  came  back  to  occupy  a  spare  compartment  in 
the  roof.  I  recollect  four  years  ago  some  workers  in  a  hay 
field  picking  up  pieces  of  comb  underneath  an  elm,  and  on  look¬ 
ing  up  discovered  a  swarm  fairly  established,  with  a  large  comb 
wrought  on  an  out-spreading  branch  not  two  inches  in  diameter. 
They  were  hived  and  removed  to  the  garden,  but  owing  to  the 
blustery  weather  that  succeeded,  as  it  had  been  prior  to  their 
discovery,  they  dwindled  away. 

A  few  years  ago  I  put  myself  to  some  expense  in  liaviug  two 
hives  (north  aspect)  opened  from  the  inside,  and  found  they 
occupied  the  space  (ten  inches)  betwixt  the  lath  and  beams 
their  combs  being  attached  to  the  latter.  The  one  was  of  con¬ 
siderable  antiquity,  judging  from  the  inky  blackness  of  the  combs, 
and  being  in  the  lowest  angular  division  were  circumscribed  for 
room,  and,  consequently,  must  have  hived  regularly.  For  this 
swarm  I  constructed  a  box  with  a  window  in  front,  and  without 
a  back,  so  as  to  allow  the  combs  to  be  continued  out  into  it ;  and 
as  recommended  in  a  work  I  had  beside  me,  placed  bars  in  the  top 
of  the  box  one  inch  and  one-eighth  broad,  and  half  an  inch 
between.  It  never  occurred  to  me  till  the  box  was  about  com¬ 
pleted,  Would  the  bars  at  that  size  and  distance  apart  be  opposite 
the  combs  in  a  hive  where  the  architects  had  established  them¬ 
selves  without  human  intervention  ?  On  fitting  it  in  I  found  they 
tallied  to  a  nicety — setting  at  rest,  in  my  mind,  at  least,  a  disputed 
point  with  some  apiarians. 

I  may  here  mention  a  curious  instance  of  the  sagacity  and 
united  efforts  of  these  truly  wonderful  insects.  Foreseeing  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  removing  the  box  when  filled,  by  the  combs  in  the  roof 
being  wrought  out  continuously  into  it,  to  try  an  experiment  I 
cut  a  bar  the  breadth  of  a  comb,  and  the  depth  of  the  box,  into 
the  back  of  which  I  placed  it,  jamming  it  as  tightly  as  I  could 
immediately  before  a  central  comb,  which  they  were  busily  ex¬ 
tending  forward,  never  thinking  but  that  on  reaching  this  upright 
bar  they  would  come  round  and  start  it  afresh  in  the  box.  You 
may  judge  of  my  surprise  on  returning  after  a  couple  of  days’ 
absence  to  find  my  little  friends  gathered,  en  masse,  on  the  combs 
opposite  the  top  of  the  obstructing-bar,  packed  as  close  as  pos¬ 
sible,  “shoulder  to  shoulder,”  like  our  gallant  highlanders  in 
the  hour  of  need,  shoving  away,  might  and  main,  the  top  of 
the  bar  already  a  long  way  off  the  plumb,  inwards  from  the 
roof.  As  the  resistance  was  always  lessening,  it  would 
speedily  have  fallen  to  the  bottom;  but  so  struck  was  I  with 
their  ingenuity,  that  I  could  not  resist  instantly  removing  it. 
Their  labours  were  then  carried  on  uninterruptedly  till  the  month 
of  September,  when  I  severed  the  combs  at  the  juncture  with  a 
long-bladed  knife,  and  found  the  box  to  weigh  28  lbs.  nett,  of 
beautifully  pure  comb,  which  I  partly  ascribed  to  the  very  cool 
situation.  The  other  hive  was  a  remarkably  strong  swarm  of 
only  the  preceding  season,  with  nearly  the  depth  of  the  roof 
before  them  to  work  in.  I,  therefore,  boarded  off  the  space  about 
twenty  inches  below  the  combs,  and  into  it  fitted  two  frames  of 
moveable  guider-bars,  the  one  above  the  other.  Opposite  the 
upper  tier  I  placed  a  box  without  a  back,  as  in  the  other  hive,  so 
as  to  leave  them  no  alternative  but  to  continue  their  works,  either 
down  on  the  bars,  or  out  into  the  box.  They  did  both  simul¬ 
taneously,  I  observed  through  the  window  in  the  box,  and  the 
glass  frame  opposite  the  bars.  The  greater  part  of  the  bottom 
of  this  box  was  filled  with  perforated  zinc  to  keep  down  breeding. 
On  removing  it-  in  September,  with  30  lbs.  of  comb,  I  found  all 
above  the  zinc  perfectly  white  ;  the  after  part,  to  which  it  did  not 
extend,  discoloured  from  brood ;  shewing,  I  think,  the  benefit  of 
judicious  ventilation,  though  this  has  sometimes  been  doubted. 
I  often  observed  the  queen  perambulating  all  over  the  combs  in 
this  box.  The  guider-bars  I  afterwards  took  out,  with,  I  should 
think,  nearly  as  much  honey  a3  the  box ;  but,  as  it  was  not 
weighed,  I  cannot  give  the  exact  amount. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  owing  to  some  repairs,  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  inspecting  some  of  the  deserted  spaces  (south  aspect), 
and  found  the  foundations  of  old  combs  extending  in  stretches 
five  to  six  feet  in  length. 

My  roof  bees  still  prosper,  their  work  being  chiefly  transferred 
from  the  rough  Memel  beams  on  which  they  started,  to  the 
shallow  bar-hives  and  bell-glasses  of  the  present  day. 

In  bringing  these  remarks  to  a  conclusion,  extending  to  a  length 
not  at  first  contemplated,  I  may  remark,  that  being  but  a  recent 
subscriber,  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  of  a  nature  to  interest  your 
readers ;  but  may  by-and-by  send  you  some  sketches  of  hives 
used  by— A  Ren frews hike  Bee-keepee. 
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diversity  of  colour  and  the  contrasts  of  clear  scarlet  with 
■white  ar-e  more  conspicuous  in  the  older  seedlings,  or 
those  of  ten  year’s  standing  and  under.  But  as  there 
are  many  good  ones  among  these  which  I  have  neither 
grown  nor  seen  much  of,  I  do  not  like  to  pass  them  in  a 
selection,  or  give  a  second  list  of  superior  kinds  of  older 
birth  without  them.  Therefore  I  shall  put  them  off  till 
next  season,  when  I  expect  to  get  up  my  acquaintance 
with  them  to  the  top  of  their  peerage  ;  and  after  that  I 
mean  to  register  their  births  and  deaths,  or  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  various  and  versatile  shades  and  stripes  on 
their  banners,  after  the  manner  of  “  Hardwicke’s  Shilling 
Peerage;”  and  shall  only  mention  a  few  more  to-day 
which  are  well  known  to  most  growers  and  very  desirable 
for  new  beginners. 

Magnifieus ,  or  magnificent,  would  make  a  splendid 
crimson  bed  of  itself — a  tall,  strong,  handsome  grower;  or 
Vesta,  the  tallest  white  I  know,  in  the  centre  of  a  bed  of 
Magnifieus  would  make  a  telling  contrast.  Formosissimus, 
Insignis,  and  Imperialis,  are  three  shades  of  scarlet  and 
crimson  which  would  match  well  together.  Count  de 
Morney,  again,  among  the  newest  ones,  makes  a  splendid 
mass  of  itself,  a  cerise  or  cherry  colour  shaded  with  violet 
and  a  white  throat,  than  which  nothing  is  more  gay  or  rich 
in  a  mass.  For  a  light  mass  or  bed,  one  that  is  neither 
new  nor  very  old,  and  called  Danae,  is  among  the  showiest. 
It  is  a  larger  flower,  and  has  a  longer  flower-spike  than  any 
of  the  breed  of  blandus ;  and  there  is  a  fine  drawing  of  it 
in  the  “Illustrated  Bouquet,”  to  show  the  superior  style 
of  whites  from  oppositiflorus  blended  with  the  lighter 
seedlings  of,  or -from  Natalensis,  without  a  particle  of  the 
orange  which  Natalensis  has  brought  into  the  family. 

It  is  the  blending  of  this  orange  in  Natalensis  with  the 
salmon,  red,  crimson,  or  scarlet  in  the  older  kinds,  that 
has  made  the  new  seedlings  of  Suchet  so  rich  and  valuable 
in  collections;  and  we  shall  never  be  able  to  beat  him  with 
English  seedlings.  We  may  get  as  good  kinds  in  his  circle 
as  are  yet  in  being,  and,  perhaps,  some  improved  tints;  but 
we  have  lost  our  name  in  that  branch  as  surely  as  we  have 
in  Roses,  and  these  foreigners  will  keep  us  at  long-range 
distance  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  only  thing  we  can 
guard  against,  and  the  very  thing  that  I  wish  to  press  for¬ 
ward  is  this — we  can  keep  out  of  the  foreign  market  if  we 
choose  to  go  the  right  way  to  work,  except  for  the  very  best 
of  their  new  seedlings,  just  as  we  manage  with  Roses.  All 
the  kinds  from  cardinalis  come  into  bloom  wi'li  the  sum¬ 
mer  Roses,  if  we  plant  them  at  the  proper  time — not.  later 
than  October.  And  all  the  breeds  from  Natalensis  will  be 
our  Hybrid  Pfu-petuals  to  bloom  from  June  to  October,  if 
we  mind  to  plant  them  from  early  in  February  to  the  middle 
of  May. 

Then,  the  question  is,  Why  should  we  plant  them  at  all, 
or  rather  plant  them  but  once  in  a  lifetime?  If  we  plant 
them  six  inches  deep,  they  will  prove  as  hardy  as  the 
European  kinds;  and  we  know  very  well  that  if  we  move 
them  and  part  them  every  year,  nine  people  out  of  ten  will 
never  do  much  good  with  that  way,  except  in  pots,  while  on 
the  Continent  they  ripen  so  much  more  that  they  can 
take  them  up  and  divide  them  every  year,  as  they  do 
Hyacinths  and 'fillips.  The  breed  from  cardinalis,  blandus, 
and  other  old  African  kinds,  was  certainly  more  tender  than 
the  present  run  in  the  market,  yet  they  lived  out  of  doors, 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  for  years  and  years — the  older  they 
were  the  better  they  would  bloom.  I  had  them  myself  as  , 
free  and  as  numerous  as  Crocuses,  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  in 
shrubberies,  and  in  American  beds,  where  they  did  equally  1 
well ;  but  in  peat  they  increased  the  faster.  When  a 
border  was  trenched,  or  the  masses  were  otherwise  dis¬ 
turbed,  the  plants  did  not  bloom  nearly  so  strong  the  next 
year,  and  many  of  the  kinds  did  not  come  up  to  their  full 
vigour  and  stature  till  the  third  season  after  transplanting. 

I  have  not  had  such  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  new 
races;  but  if  they  will  improve  with  age,  without  distur¬ 
bance — and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not — 
they  must  be  grand  indeed.  However,  I  would  advise  that 


you  make  sure  of  the  game  first,  by  getting  the  soundest 
bulbs  in  the  market  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  and 
pot  them  all  before  February  is  out.  Treat  them  the  first 
year  in  large  pots  exactly  like  the  Japan  Lilies,  to  the  end. 
of  the  season.  Keep  them  in  the  same  balls  the  whole  of 
next  winter,  and  go  over  them  the  following  February, 
breaking  off  the  ball  carefully  from  the  top  till  you  are  level 
with  the  bulbs ;  then  extract  a  couple  of  the  largest  bulbs, 
to  be  put  singly  into  fresh  soil  and  new  pots.  Keep  the 
|  rest  and  the  bottom  of  the  ball  undisturbed,  and  plant  the 
whole  lump  together  in  your  best  American  bed,  and  so  as 
to  have  six  inches  deep  over  the  crown  of  the  roots ;  and  in 
two  or  three  years,  it  strikes  me,  they  will  be  the  talk  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  for  very  few  have  yet  seen  Gladioli 
in  one-third  perfection.  Before  they  are  thus  planted  out, 
the  grand  secret  is  not  to  have  them  one  day  out  of  the  soil 
longer  than  it  is  natural  for  them  to  begin  to  root. 

D.  Be'atok. 


VEGETABLE  PROTECTION. 

What  a  strange  difference  exists  in  seasons  !  In  some 
winters  we  have  no  frosts  until  January;  in  others  we  have  no 
frosts  at  all  worthy  of  notice ;  and  in  others  beginning  with  all  the 
aspects  of  December  even  in  October.  The  latter  is  the  case  with 
the  present  season  ;  for  we  had  a  frost  of  singular  intensity  for  the 
period  here  (Oulton)  for  two  or  three  days — the  lowest  reading 
of  the  thermometer  being  14°.  This  was  even  in  the  third  week. 
Previous  to  that  I  had  a  vegetable  garden  the  highest  in  good 
produce  that  I  have  known  here — everything  was  in  such  high 
vigour;  but  such  a  slaughter  at  that  period  I  have  never  known. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  higher  the  culture  the  more  they  suffer. 
About  a  week  after  its  cessation  the  vegetables  in  general  pre¬ 
sented  a  January  appearance ;  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
the  oldest  practical  man  to  fancy  the  period  not  far  from  the 
middle  of  October. 

If  I  could  have  known  I  should  have  covered  up  the  ordinary 
vegetables — such  as  Broccoli,  Celery,  and  the  like ;  but  had  any 
one  done  so  by  anticipation,  his  friends  would  have  taken  the 
sanity  of  his  mind  into  consideration.  Even  beds  of  autumn- 
sown  Cabbages  were  totally  killed,  and  Lettuces  in  seed-beds. 

As  to  the  latter  frost,  with  which  every  gardener  and  amateur 
is  but  too  familiar,  it  ha9  been  extraordinary.  I  find  by  my 
record,  that,  taking  one  week  and  making  averages,  it  runs  20°  of 
frost — albeit,  the  lowest  was  28°.  We  have  two  thermometers 
outside,  one  against  the  other  (and  they  were  both  the  prize 
thermometers  of  the  first  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition)  ;  they  gene- 
rally  agree  in  two  different  situations.  But  it  still  continues 
(December  20th),  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  any  change. 
The  consequences  will  be  very  considei’able,  and  I  do  not  expect 
to  find  a  really  sound  vegetable  in  the  spring. 

We  may  hero  remark  on  the  entire  absence  of  snow ;  for  we 
have  had  none  here.  This  it  is  which  is  so  serious  to  vegetables  ; 
for  if  we  could  command  snow  at  will  it  would  be  well  in  the 
advance  of  a  severe  frost  to  see  the  vegetables  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  it.  This  is  so  far  a  protector  as  that  it  prevents  the 
access  of  extreme  depressions  of  temperature,  and  also  shelters 
their  heads  from  cutting  winds. 

And  what  can  we  do  in  these  extreme  cases  ?  We  cannot 
undo  what  is  done ;  but  as  to  the  future  ?  Nothing  but  use 
litter  at  once ;  so  that,  if  one  of  those  intermissions  of  thaw  and 
sunshine  occur,  they  may  not  be  made  worse  still  by  the  rapid 
transition.  Our  cooks  meet  us  at  the  same  point  here  by  thaw¬ 
ing  their  frozen  vegetables  in  the  coldest  water ;  in  fact,  slow 
thawing.  But  with  growing  vegetables  it  may  be  much  slower 
still. 

The  principles  of  protection  deserve  a  full  consideration  by 
amateurs  and  young  beginners.  I  have  had  Cauliflowers  under 
glasses  covered  up  for  nearly  a  month  at  a  time,  and  suffered  not ; 
but  they  were  frozen  before  covering  (for  this  is  the  secret),  and 
then  covered  thickly  with  litter.  I  believe  that  we  are  none  of 
us  aware  of  the  great  length  of  time  plants  will  bear  this  practice ; 
I  think  it  not  improbable  for  a  month,  provided  the  essential 
conditions  are  sustained.  Therefore,  my  advice  is,  suffer  the 
early  frosts  to  freeze  your  soil  at  least  an  inch  in  depth,  and  then 
apply  a  thin  protection  at  first.  This  will  much  screen  them  ; 
but  if  the  frost  increases  much  in  severity,  apply  additional  cover¬ 
ing  in  a  liberal  way.  By  this  time  the  ground  is  probably  frozen 
gradually  to  the  depth  of  nearly  three  inches,  and  so  much  the 
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better  for  most  things  under  this  courso  of  treatment.  They 
will  now  be  wliat  I  must  call  sound  asleep  ;  and,  depend  upon  it, 
they  will  nap  a  long  time  indeed.  All  the  growing  becomes 
entirely  stopped ;  and  as  for  damp  air,  none  is  generated,  or  else 
it  is  soon  locked  up.  But  the  plants  must  not  be  uncovered  on  ■ 
account  of  any  temporary  thaw. 

Again,  at  the  end  of  a  frost,  when  plants  have  been  kept  in  dark¬ 
ness  for  a  good  while,  much  caution  is  necessary  to  inure  them  to 
the  light.  Gardeners  and  others  who  appreciate  this  principle  use 
some  caution  in  this  respect  as  to  plants  received  from  distant 
nurserymen,  and  which  are  generally  packed  closely  under  a 
canopy  of  mats,  excluding  light.  If  these  were  to  be  placed  in  ' 
a  sunny  situation  the  moment  they  were  unpacked,  after  being 
closed  up  in  darkness  for  several  days,  they  would  be  seriously 
injured,  although  they  might  not  show  it  for  a  week  or  two. 
But  how  much  worse  would  it  be  with  vegetables,  covered  per¬ 
haps  for  weeks,  if  exposed  the  moment  a  thaw'  comes  ?  And  this 
would  be  more  than  a  case  of  the  sudden  influence  of  light ;  the 
sudden  thawing  which  I  before  alluded  to  has  to  be  added. 

I  have  had  plants  remain  covered  for  three  days  after  a  thaw 
commenced,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  only  half  the  litter  j 
removed,  the  other  half  in  three  or  four  days  more.  1  have  had 
Endive  this  autumn,  coveted  with  litter  up  to  this  time  since  the 
first  night  of  the  October  frost  before  alluded  to,  not  uncovered  ;  j 
but  the  covering  is  new  straw,  and  not  very  thick.  It  is  looking 
very  well  in  defiance  of  the  frost. 

This  Endive  is  planted  close  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  nearly  all 
round  the  garden,  except  the  cold  aspects,  and  it  is  extremely 
useful.  It  is  so  close,  in  fact,  that  it  is  beneath  a  projecting 
coping  of  nine  inches.  This  is  an  old  plan ;  and  when  I  was 
serving  my  apprenticeship,  my  old  master,  an  excellent  gardener, 
used  to  practise  it ;  but  he  did  what  I  have  not  done,  and  I  can 
scarcely  say  why  I  have  not.  He  used  to  make  us  soil  or  earth 
it  all,  and  well  it  answered.  About  the  end  of  October,  the 
plants  having  then  good  hearts,  they  were  each  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  every  leaf  in  its  place,  after  the  manner  of  Celery,  and 
then  well  packed  up  with  soil.  Finally,  a  little  straw  was  put 
on  them,  and  attended  to.  In  hard  frost  I  have  seen  the  kitchen 
server  digging  them  up  like  Potatoes,  and  although  pitiful- 
looking  outside,  when  their  hearts  were  uupackcd  they  were 
excellent. 

I  had  last  autumn  some  hundreds  of  Lettuces  from  a  rather 
late  sowing,  and  at  the  first  frost  in  November  a  thin  sprinkling 
of  clean  new  straw  was  shaken  over  the  beds,  and  there  it  re¬ 
mained  until  the  end  of  February — never  removed.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  ever  knew  Lettuces  better  preserved.  But  then  the 
straw  was  rather  thin,  and,  being  very  hollow,  the  air  could  cir¬ 
culate  freely,  and  they  would  have  a  moderate  quantity  of  light. 

Let  me  advise  all  who  regard  the  preservation  of  such  things 
to  avoid  using  the  long  litter  from  the  stable-door.  I  have 
myself  had  vegetables  spoiled  by  it.  The  ammonia,  &c.,  washing 
out,  does  more  harm  than  the  frost  would  have  done.  Litter  to 
cover  with  in  the  beginning  of  winter  cannot  be  too  fresh. 
Indeed,  I  find  nothing  equal  to  Wheat  straw  of  the  last  harvest. 

R.  Ereington. 


CONVERTING  PART  OF  A  GREENHOUSE 
INTO  A  STOVE. 

Would  you  oblige  me  by  stating  whether  I  could  convert  eight 
feet  of  an  old  greenhouse,  twenty-four  feet  by  twelve  feet,  into  a 
stove,  heated  by  a  brick  flue  round  the  house,  by  a  division, 
using  a  cross-flue  at  the  division  and  two  dampers,  to  prevent  the 
greenhouse  being  warmed  except  at  pleasure  ? — A.  E. 

[Your  plan  will  answer  very  well,  with  moderate  care  in 
management.  You  might  even  take  your  flue  and  return  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  eight-feet  space ;  and  that  would  supply  you  with 
bottom  heat,  either  by  means  of  a  chamber  or  covering  all  over  with 
rough  stones  and  clinkers,  and  then  clean  gravel  and  sand.  For 
propagating  purposes  this  would  be  advisable.  You  might,  how¬ 
ever,  make  a  small  propagating-pit  over  the  present  flues,  and 
use  the  centre  for  established  plants.] 


STOCKING  A  GREENHOUSE. 

“  I  AW  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  living  at,  perhaps,  the  worst 
suburb  of  London  for  successfully  following  my  'penchant ;  having 
to  battle  against  smoke,  confined  atmosphere,  and  fog,  which 


latter  favours  us  more  here  than  the  aristocratic  west,  from  the 
proximity  to  the  Essex  marshes.  I  want  to  fill  my  greenhouse  with 
about  a  hundred  more  hardwooded  plants  ;  but  as  the  kinds  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  succeed  are  limited  in  number, 
I  request  you  will,  with  your  usual  courtesy  and  kindness,  run 
your  eye  over  the  list  herewith,  of  which  I  have  a  duplicate,  and 
give  me  the  numbers,  as  I  fear  it  would  take  up  too  much  room 
to  print  the  names  of  those  which  are  hardy  and  easily  managed, 
and  most  worth  growing ;  and  separately,  those  not  quite  so 
handsome,  but  still  hardy.  You  will  see  that  I  want  a  thousand 
strings  of  figures,  so  that  if  I  exhaust  the  best  kinds  I  may  fall 
back  on  the  second  best. 

“  Please  do  not  forget  the  drawbacks  I  have  to  contend  with, 
and  make  the  selection  accordingly.  The  temperature  of  the 
greenhouse  ranges  in  cold  weather  from  38°  to  42°,  but  occasion¬ 
ally — in  the  late  cold  weather,  for  instance — has  been  down  to 
35°  twice,  owing  to  absence  from  home  during  the  day. 

“  I  have  many  plants  doing  wrell ;  among  them  are  Acacia 
armata,  lineata,  Olecefolia  and  elegans,  Cassia  Jloribiinda,  Correas, 
Azaleas,  Chorozema  corclata  and  Chandlerii,  liossicea  Holder- 
sonii i,  Plumbago  Capensis,  Putaxia  myrtifolia,  Cytisus,  Erios- 
temon,  Hovea  purpurea ,  &c. 

“  If  you  would  likewise  give  the  names  of  some  Acacias  easily 
procurable,  with  simple  leaves,  as  the  pinnated  kinds  lose  their 
foliage,  you  would  much  oblige.” —  J.  M.  . 

After  pondering  the  matter  over,  I  think  it  will  serve  your 
purpose  and  that  of  our  general  readers  best,  by  throwing  your 
list  and  some  additions  into  separate  groups,  somewhat  according 
to  the  management  they  will  require. 


HAEDIEST  GROUP  UNDER  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Abutilon  striatum,  venosum. 

Acacia  grandis,  elata,  angulata, 
falcata,  taxifolia,  juniperina. 

Adamia  versicolor. 

Andersonia  sprengeloides. 

Beaufortia  decussata,  Dampieri, 
splendens. 

Bellardiera  splendens. 

Brugmansia  Knightii,  suaveo- 
lens,  lutea,  atro-purpurea 
(these  strong  soft  wooded 
plants). 

Cassia  corymbosa. 

Coleonema  rubra,  tenuifolia. 

Convolvulus  Canariensis,  cneo- 
rum. 

Crotolaria  argentea,  and  others. 

Diosma  amoena,  cordata,  rubra, 
virgata. 

Daviesia  latifolia,  virgata. 

Diplacus  puniceus,  grandiflorus. 

Dryandra  obtusa,  prostrata. 

Escallonia  macrantha. 

Fabiana  imbricata  (do  on  a  wall) 

Fagelia  bituminosa. 

Edwardsia  Macnabiana,  &c. 

Grevillea  acuminata,  &c. 

Genista  Canariensis. 

Goodia  latifolia,  pubescens,  &c. 

Habrothamnus  fasciculatus, 
elegans  (best  up  a  pillar). 

Ilermannia  alnifolia,  incisifolia. 

Hibbertia  Cunninghamii,  gros- 
sularkefolia,  Iteadii. 

Indigofera  australis,  decora, 
lotiodes. 

Jacksonia  floribunda. 

Jasminum  grandiflorum,  Bid- 
willianum,  gracile,  dianthi- 
folia. 


Kennedya  nigricans,  Marryatta1, 
prostrata. 

Lachnsea  purpurea,  buxifolia. 
Lantana  mutabilis,  crocea. 
Lotus  Jacobsens. 

Linum  flavum,  trigynum,  snf- 
fruticosum. 

Magnolia  fuscata,  pumila. 
Mahernia  incisa,  grandifiora. 
Mandevilla  suaveolens  (climber, 
strong) . 

Manglesia  glabrata. 

Melaleuca  lanceolata. 

Mirbelia  Baxterii,  grandifiora. 
Myrtus  Backhousiana. 

Mitraria  coccinea. 

Olea  fragrans  major. 

Othonna  perfoliata. 

Passiflora  racemose,  coerulea, 
Colvillii. 

Pimelea  decussata. 

Pittosporum  angustifolium. 
Platy codons  (hardy). 
Platylobium  triangulare,  Men- 
ziesii. 

Phyllocladus  rhomboidalis. 
Pronaya  elegans. 

Prostanthera  violacea. 

Protea  acuminata,  argentea. 
Rhyncospermum  jasminoides. 
Sprengelia  incarnata. 
Swainsonia  galegifolia,  coro- 
nillscfolia. 

Tecoma  jasminoides. 

Thea  bohea,  viridis. 

Tristania  neriifolium. 

Yirgilia  obeordata. 

Witheringia  crassifolia. 
"Witsenia  corymbosa.  (More 
herbaceous  than  hardwooded.) 


These  will  be  the  most  easily  grown  under  your  circumstances, 
and  will  suffer  comparatively  little  from  smoke  or  fog  if  the 
syringe  is  used  pretty  freely  when  the  plants  are  growing,  and 
care  is  taken  to  give  most  air  in  fine  clear  days,  and  to  put  on  a 
little  fire  in  foggy  days  in  winter,  even  if  the  air  should  be  sifted 
through  thin  muslin.  Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  will  grow  in 
sandy  loam  and  a  little  peat,  and  will  find  no  fault  with  the 
temperature  of  your  house.  The  next  group  is  more  select,  and 
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will  require  much  more  care  in  watering,  air-giving,  and  general 
management  : — 

A.otus  gracillimus. 

Aphelexis  macrantha,  purpurea,  humilis,  sesamoides. 

Boronia  serrulata,  denticulata,  ericifolia,  cordata. 

Bossiwa  taxifolia. 

Brachysema  latifolium. 

Chorozema  varia,  ilicifolia,  llenclimanni,  Dicksonii,  varia  nana, 
varia  rotundifolia,  varia  grandiilora,  spectabilis. 

Crowea  saligna,  elliptica. 

Correa  speeiosa,  pulohella,  and  hybrids. 

Callistcmon  lineare. 

Gardoquia  Hookeri,  Gilliesii,  discolor. 

ITovea  Celsii,  lanceolata,  splendens. 

Epacris  (of  sorts). 

Erica  (of  sorts). 

Eriostemon  buxifolium,  intermedium,  neriifolium. 

Genetyllis  tulipifera. 

Hardenbergia  Comptoniana,  ovata. 

Hedaroma  tulipifera. 

Lapageria  rosea. 

Kennedya  rubicunda,  inopbylla. 

Lalage  lloveaefolia. 

Leschenaultia  formosa,  biloba,  oblata,  splendens. 

Loddigcsia  oxalidifolia. 

Pimelea  spectabilis,  Hendersonii,  rosea,  intermedia. 

Phsenocoma  prolifera. 

Roella  ciliata,  elegans. 

Pul  ten  £c  a  stricta,  retusa. 

Statice  Dicksonii,  suffrutieosa,  herbaria  (more  than  woody). 

Telopea  spcciosissima. 

Templetonia  glauca,  retusa. 

Tetratlieca  verticillata,  ericse folia,  Ac. 

Most  of  these  must  be  grown  in  well-drained  pots,  and  chiefly 
in  sandy  peat,  tolerably  rich,  and  kept  open  with  bits  of  charcoal. 
The  plants  should  have  full  exposure  to  light,  and  a  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  even  in  winter,  if  a  small  fire  should  be  put  on 
to  enable  you  to  do  it.  The  temperature  of  40°  will  prevent 
them  being  injured  at  that  period,  if  previously  healthy  and 
robust.  Water  must  be  given  them  with  great  care.  The  good 
drainage  should  prevent  the  plants  ever  being  waterlogged,  and 
the  ball  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  very  dry  in  the  interior,  or 
the  plants  will  most  likely  go.  The  chief  thing,  however,  is  the 
air  in  winter  and  spring.  A  little  fire  will  disperse  and  keep  fogs  . 
pretty  well  out  of  the  house ;  but  the  great  thing  is  to  prevent 
them,  and  soot  and  smoke  from  getting  in.  Eor  this  purpose  I 
would  recommend  all  the  ventilating  openings  to  be  covered  with 
fine  woollen  netting,  or  fine  cotton  muslin.  These  may  require 
to  be  frequently  changed  or  washed  after  they  get  dirty  and 
clogged  up  with  sooty  particles.  I  would  use  something  of 
the  same  kind  all  the  summer.  The  air  may  just  be  admitted 
then  all  the  more  freely,  and  the  paths  and  stages  kept  moist  to 
prevent  the  air  being  too  dry.  All  the  plants  will  agree  with  the  | 
temperature  you  mention  in  winter,  allowing  10°  or  15°  rise 
from  sunshine.  The  following,  however,  even  in  winter,  should 
stand  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house— Aphelexis,  Boronia, 
Chorozema,  Crowea,  Hovca,  Roella,  and  Tetratlieca.  When  the 
plants  are  opeuing  for  bloom  the  temperature  should  seldom  be  | 
below  45°.  When  such  plants  as  Croweas,  Boronias,  Ac.,  have 
done  flowering,  are  pruned,  and  making  their  wood,  a  closeish,  , 
moist  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  averaging  60°,  would  suit 
them  best,  taking  care  to  get  the  wood  well  hardened  before  j 
autumn.  The  same,  though  in  a  less  degree,  may  be  said  of  i 
Epacris,  TIovea,  Chorozema,  Ac. 

I  think  the  following  in  your  list  will  not  suit  your  purpose,  I 
and  several  of  them  are  softwooded  : —  Balsamina  latifolia,  a 
Balsam  that  will  scarcely  survive  the  winter  under  an  average  of 
45°,  and  would  like  50°  better.  JBurchellia  Qapensis  ought  at  least 
to  have  from  45°  to  50°.  Oestrum  aurantiacum  will  require  that 
to  open  its  blooms.  Coleus  Blumei  cannot  be  kept  in  winter  .at 
much  under  55°  and  dryish,  and  in  small  pots  then.  It  is  a  soft 
herbaceous-like  plant.  Ipomoea  Learii  will  do  best  outlie  rafters  ; 
but  it  should  rarely  be  below  45°,  and  even  at  that  will  lose  most 
of  its  leaves,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence  if  the  shoots  and  buds 
at  the  base  are  safe.  Lagerstroemia  Indica ;  this  beautiful  plant 
might  be  kept  all  winter  in  your  house  at  the  warmest  end  in  a 
deciduous,  rather  dry  state  ;  but  you  could  only  expect  to  flower 
it  nicely  by  pruning  the  shoots  well  back,  and  then  giving  the 
plant  by  degrees  a  tropical  temperature.  Mauraltas,  Spiranthera, 
and  Thibaudia  arc  too  tender  for  your  circumstances.  R.  Fish. 


FORMING  PLANTATIONS 

OF  EVERGREENS  AND  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS  FOR  PICTURESQUE 

EFFECT. 

It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  men  who  call 
themselves  gardeners  are  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  those 
artistic  rules  which  distinguish  the  practitioners  of  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  Excellent  as  may  be  the  qualifications  of 
a  gardener  in  a  sound  practical  sense,  acute  as  may  be  his  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  useful — if  he  has  not  associated  with  those  some 
;  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  he  may  be  fit  to  carry  out  a 
garden  design,  but  is  not  qualified  to  arrange  that  design.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  to  every  man  that  the  eye  of  the  artist  is  vouchsafed, 
nor  is  it  every  man  who  is  born  to  be  a  Kemp  or  a  Milner  ;  but 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  undertakes  to  form  garden 
grounds  to  make  himself  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  first 
principles. 

One  thing  has  repeatedly  struck  me  as  a  lamentable  error  most 
frequently  committed.  I  allude  to  the  indiscriminate  mixture  of 
shrubs  and  trees  all  over  a  place,  instead  of  passing  from  one 
kind  of  form  to  another.  This,  which  is  intended  to  produce 
variety,  most  fully  results  in  producing  what  is  quite  the  con¬ 
trary —  viz.,  the  most  perfect  monotony.  Supposing  a  place 
to  be  planted  with  three  kinds  of  trees  —  say.  Elm,  Beech, 
and  Oak,  how  different  and  varied  would  be  the  expression  if, 
instead  of  being  regularly  mixed,  one  passed  from  the  Elms  to 
the  Beeches,  and  finished  with  a  grove  of  Oaks.  In  all  these 
trees  we  have  an  individual  and  collective  character  of  distinct¬ 
ness,  which  when  massed  together  yields  a  most  agreeable  dif¬ 
ferent  expression. 

Shrubberies  depend  much  for  their  effect  upon  their  beauty  of 
outline  ;  parts  of  them  should  always  be  massive  and  imposing, 
while  the  details  may  be  as  varied  and  as  intricate  as  possible. 
But  as  parts  of  a  garden,  the  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to 
assume  the  picturesque  style ;  but  each  plant  should,  in  itself,  bo 
perfect,  or  in  what  Loudon  happily  designates  as  “the  Gar- 
denesque  style.”  In  the  woods  and  forests  one  admires  every 
picturesque  combination,  and  even  in  gardens  an  occasional 
natural  group  may  be  permitted  ;  but  a  garden  is  truly  and 
essentially  a  work  of  art,  and  all  within  it  is  within  the  pale  of 
artistic  management :  therefore,  it  should  have  the  general  ex¬ 
pression  of  being  such  a  work.  This  should  be  the  rule ;  the 
natural  features  are  not  inadmissible,  but  they  are  the  exceptions. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  difference  of  effect  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  various  arrangements  of  plants  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  disposer ;  and  there  is  no  branch  of  gardening  that  affords 
greater  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  talent  than  this.  The 
arrangement  of  the  shrubs  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  charmingly 
done,  and  will  at  some  future  day  show  itself  as  an  illustrious 
example  of  the  taste  of  Mr.  Milner,  to  whom,  I  believe,  the 
details  and  finish  of  the  work  were  left,  and  to  whom  I  heartily 
wish  success  in  the  course  he  is  now  pursuing — viz.,  that  of  a  land¬ 
scape  gardener. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  plants  which  offers  such  facilities 
for  variety  as  our  evergreen  shrubs.  We  have  among  them  every 
shade  of  green,  with  great  diversity  of  habit.  We  have  spiral 
forms  in  the  Cypress,  Junipers,  red  Cedars,  and  Arbor  vitce. 
Depressed  and  creeping  forms  in  the  prostrate  Junipers,  Savins, 
Ac.  Light-flowering  and  graceful  forms  in  the  Cytisuses,  and 
Brooms.  Fine  dark  masses  of  foliage  in  Yews  and  Portugal 
Laurels ;  while  the  pendulous  Cypresses  are  many  of  them  ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful,  particularly  Cupressus  Lawsoniana ;  and  we 
have  much  to  anticipate  from  Cnpress-us  funebris,  if  it  be  ever 
likely  to  assume  the  beautiful  form  we  see  in  our  “Willow 
pattern  ”  China  plates.  Added  to  those  already  mentioned,  we 
have  our  fine  Rhododendrons  blushing  in  their  radiance  of  purple, 
white,  and  scarlet,  and  giving  us  in  winter  a  cheerful  bank  of 
evergreen  to  look  upon. 

Of  the  common  Laurel  I  cannot  say  much,  but  will  repeat  an 
observation  of  my  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Gilpin,  upon  it.  “  It  is,” 
said  he,  “  a  nasty,  saucy,  obtrusive  thing,  and  far  inferior  to  the 
dark  tone  of  the  Yew  and  Box.  Get  rid  of  it  all  you  can,  and 
you  will  do  well.”  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  but  think  that 
there  was  justice  in  the  remark  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  and  that  its  vivid 
green  is  almost  too  outrageous  to  be  much  admired. 

The  varieties  of  Berberis  are  beautiful  evergreens,  pretty  in 
their  fine,  glossy,  dark  foliage,  and  pretty  when  arrayed  in  their 
gorgeous  yellow  flowers.  They  form,  also,  very  charming  front 
borders  for  shrubberies,  and,  kissing  the  turf  as  it  were,  are  an  in¬ 
valuable  finish. 
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One  great  point  which  the  artist  who  desires  to  produce  variety 
in  his  grounds  should  attend  to,  is  not  to  sprinkle  the  place  all 
over  with  Ehododendrons  or  Berberis,  or,  indeed,  anything  else 
which  may,  nevertheless,  come  under  the  term  rare  and  beautiful. 
But  these  things  introduced  sparingly,  but  in  large  masses,  are 
very  telling,  and  produce  what  is  sought  for — decided  relief  from 
monotony,  giving  a  charming  variety.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
conceive  a  place  where  Ehododendrons  are  regularly  scattered 
from  end  to  end,  and  contrast  this  with  one  which  has  only  a 
few  fine  masses  of  them.  Which  would  be  more  effective,  and 
have  the  greater  charm  ? 

Were  it  possible,  I  have  long  thought  I  should  like  to  form  a 
garden  for  the  season ;  and  what  could  be  more  lovely  than  an 
evergreen  garden  in  winter  ?  Fresh,  green,  and  fully  exuberant, 
it  would  indeed  be  a  charming  feast  for  the  eyes  and  mind. 
Eepton  says  that  “the  eye,  or  rather  the  mind,  is  never  long- 
delighted  with  that  which  it  surveys  without  effort  at  a  single 
glance,  and  therefore  sees  without  exerting  curiosity  or  interest. 
It  is  not  the  vast  extent  of  lawn,  the  great  expanse  of  water,  or 
the  long  range  of  woods  that  yields  satisfaction  ;  for  these,  if 
shapeless,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  their  exact  shape  is  too 
apparent,  only  attract  our  notice  by  the  space  they  occupy.  To 
fill  this  space  with  objects  of  beauty,  to  delight  the  eye  after  it 
has  been  struck,  to  fix  the  attention  where  it  has  been  caught,  to 
prolong  astonishment  into  admiration,  arc  purposes  not  unworthy 
of  the  greatest  designs.” 

Let  us  then  remember  that,  although  extent  in  a  place  yields 
us  a  certain  emotion  of  satisfaction— though  it  may  at  first  strike 
the  eye  and  rivet  the  senses — yet  it  is  not  satisfactory  if  the 
details  are  not  put  together  in  an  interesting  manner.  For  this 
reason  we  often  see  small  places  decidedly  beautiful  as  compared 
with  those  of  much  larger  scope,  I  speak  not  here  of  the 
commonplace  sight-seer,  but  of  those  who  have  been  educated  in 
the  first  principles  of  the  art  of  landscape  gardening  ;  and  who 
have,  by  long  study  and  practice,  sought  out  all  the  salient  points 
of  excellence,  and  have  fully  established  themselves  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  correct  “  taste,”  Henry  Bailey,  Nuneham. 


MEETING  of  the  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  for  the  present 
year  was  held  on  the  2nd  of  January ;  and,  as  might  be  expected 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  attendance  of  the  members  was 
not  so  numerous  as  usual.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  J.  O. 
Westwood,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

A  box  of  interesting  insects  of  various  orders,  containing 
several  beautiful  new  species  collected  in  Siam  by  M.  Mouhot, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  Stevens. 

Mr.  Grove  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Libellata  pectoralis,  a 
species  of  Dragon-fly  new  to  this  country,  which  he  had  taken 
near  Sheerness  in  J  une. 

A  new  part  of  the  Society's  “Transactions”  was  announced 
as  ready  for  delivery  to  the  members  ;  and  notice  was  read  of  the 
alterations  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  lists  of  the  Council 
and  officers  at  the  anniversary  meeting  for  the  year  ensuing. 
Messrs.  Baly,  Smith,  Waterhouse,  and  Puseoe  to  be  removed 
from  the  Council ;  and  Messrs.  Douglas;  Saunders,  F.  Walker, 
and  Westwoocl  to  be  elected  in  the  Council  in  their  stead ;  and 
Mr.  Douglas  to  be  proposed  for  President  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Westwood  exhibited  a  small  lepidopterous  larva  having 
sixteen  legs,  which  he  had  received  from  a  correspondent,  who, 
whilst  asleep,  had  been  aroused  by  a  smart  bite  inflicted  on  his 
instep  (followed  by  a  wheal),  and  who,  on  examining  the  part 
affected,  discovered  the  larva  exhibited.  Mr.  AYestwood  ob- 
setved  that,  although  some  lepidopterous  larvae  were  known  to 
be  carnivorous  and  to  feed  on  animal  matters  of  various  kinds, 
and  many  of  them  in  confinement  would  devour  other  larvae,  yet 
(taking  it  for  granted  that  the  specimen  exhibited  was  the  real 
culprit  in  this  case),  this  was  the  first  instance  he  had  heard  of 
one  of  them  attacking  the  living  human  body.  The  larva 
appeared  to  be  that  of  one  of  the  Tineidas,  or  Clothes’  Moths ; 
but  there  was  not  any  appearance  of  a  moveable  case  in  which  it 
might  have  resided. 

Mr.  Westwood  also  exhibited  an  elytron,  or  wing-cover,  of  a 
common  English  Beetle  ( Broxus  cephalotes),  forwarded  to  him 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  had  sent  it  as  that  of  a  fossil  Beetle, 
having  obtained  it  from  Mundesley,  in  Norfolk,  from  a  formation 
containing  fish  remains,  determined  by  Agassiz  to  be  those  of 
extinct  Bpecies,  although  associated  with  recent  shells.  Mr. 


Westwood,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  the  elytron  was  a  recent 
one,  exhibiting  no  traces  of  fossilisation,  and  that  it  was  not 
difficult  to  account  for  its  being  found  in  such  a  situation,  as  the 
species  is  common  under  marine  rejectamenta  on  the  coast ;  and 
it  might  easily  bo  supposed  that  the  working  of  worms  might 
have  carried  down  an  article  so  small  as  the  elytron  of  this 
Beetle.  The  fact,  however,  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  interest 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  flint  arrowheads  in  the 
drift,  which  is  attracting  so  much  attention  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Allcbin  exhibited  a  small  brass  flask,  about  two  inches 
high,  constructed  for  introducing  small  quantities  of  chloroform 
into  pill-boxes  containing  living  Lepidoptera,  for  the  purpose  of 
stifling  them  ;  he  and  other  entomologists  having  experienced 
much  inconvenience  in  using  chloroform  for  this  purpose  when 
engaged  in  collecting.  The  instrument  exhibited  was  calculated 
to  remove  all  difficulty,  as  by  it  a  single  drop  could  be  obtained 
without  any  risk  of  spilling  or  evaporation.  This  mode  of 
applying  chloroform  has  indeed  been  found  very  beneficial,  and 
lias  removed  the  chief  charge  of  cruelty  against  the  insect  col¬ 
lector. 


NEAV  AND  BARE  PLANTS. 

Ghammatophylluh  speciosuxi  ( Showy  Grammatophylhim ) . 

This  gigantic  Orchid  has  for  the  first  time  been  bloomed  in 
full  splendour  by  Mr.  Carson,  gardener  to  AY.  G.  Farmer,  Esq., 
of  Nonsuch  Park,  Ewell.  It  bloomed  last  October.  Its  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  are  nine  feet  long,  its  flower-scape  six  feet!— flowers  in 
panicles,  each  flower  six  inches  across,  yellow,  and  richly  blotched 
i  with  deep  red  purple.  It  is  “  queen  of  orcliideous  plants.”  Native 
of  Java  and  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean. —  (Bot.  Mag., 
t.  5157.) 

Statice  Bonduelli  ( Bonduelle's  Statice). 

Found  by  M.  Bonduelle  in  North  Africa,  and  sent  to  lvew  by 
Mr.  Thomson,  of  Ipswich.  Flowers  yellow.  “  One  of  the 
prettier  of  a  very  pretty  genus.”  Flowers  during  the  summer 
!  months  in  a  greenhouse. —  {Ibid,  t,  5158.) 

Llavea  cobdifolia  ( Heart-leaved  Llavea). 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  rarely-cultivated  of  Ferns. 
Native  of  Mexico.  Requires  a  warm  greenhouse. —  {Ibid.  t.  5!  5b.) 

Begonia  frigida  ( Frigid  Begonia). 

A  very  dwarf  species.  Leaves  coppery-green  above,  and  deep 
rosy-red  beneath.  Flowers  white  and  insignificant. —  {Ibid, 
t.  5160.) 

;  Didymocabpus  PKiMUiAiFOLiA  {Primrose-leaved  Didy mo- 

carpus). 

Native  of  Ceylon.  Flowered  at  Kew  in  November,  1850. 
Leaves  very  hoary.  Flowers  pale  lilac,  in  small  cymes. — 
{Ibid.  t.  5161.) 

NEAV  OR  RARE  POFT  WOODED  HERBACEOUS 
AND  VARIEGATED  STOVE  PLANTS. 

( Continued  from  page  141.) 

Achimenes  gigantea  ignea. — Amongst  a  host  of  so-called 
new  Achimenes,  this  variety  is  a  handsome  distinct  one.  Leaves 
j  shaded  with  light  and  dark  green.  Stems  two  feet  high.  Flowers 
produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  tubular  in  shape.  Shaded 
j  crimson  ground  spotted  with  scarlet.  Season  for  blooming, 
I  September  and  October. 

A.  longieloea  pleno.  —  A  double  Achimenes,  with  large 
porcelain  blue  flowers.  Blooming  through  the  summer  months. 

Amaranthus  variegata  splendens.  —  A  magnificent  va¬ 
riegated-leaved,  soft-wooded  plant.  Leaves  six  inches  long,  two 
inches  and  a  half  broad,  marked  with  scarlet,  yellow,  and  green 
in  equal  proportions. 

Begonia  amabilis. — This  variety  is  more  compact  and  dwarf 
than  Rex.  Leaves  obliquely  ovate,  shining  dark  green,  with  a  belt 
of  silver  between  the  margin  and  the  midrib.  The  under  side  is 
red  opposite  the  green  upper  side. 

B.  argentea. — The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  uniformly  silvered 
all  over,  excepting  a  few  points  of  green.  The  ribs  are  of  a  clear 
straw  colour.  It  is  very  beautiful. 

B.  blanda. — As  its  name  imports,  this  variety  is  charming. 
The  leaves  are  of  medium  size  ;  the  margin  and  near  the  veins  are 
olive  green  spotted  with  white,  the  space  between  is  pure  silvery 
white. 
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Begonia  Charles  Wagner. — A  dwarf,  small-leaved  kind.  The 
leaves  have  a  kind  of  star  of  silver  in  the  centre,  bordered  with 
crimson,  which,  as  the  leaves  are  fully  developed,  changes  to  a 
rich  olive  green.  The  rest  of  the  leaf  is  silvered  over  in  a  Van- 
dyked  style.  The  border  is  also  dotted  with  silver.  Very  distinct 
and  beautiful. 

B.  Geh. — The  smallest  of  the  tribe,  the  leaves  being  only 
three  inches  long,  shortly  ovate.  They  are  of  a  pure  silvery 
grey,  with  a  margin  of  dark  olive  green,  and  the  centre  a  well- 
defined  green  star. 

B.  Leopoldii. — Leaves  large,  obliquely  ovate,  dark  shaded 
green,  with  red  margin  and  crimson  centre.  The  whole  covered 
with  crimson  hairs.  The  flowers  are  also  handsome,  being  large 
and  of  a  pretty  pink  colour. 

B.  Maeshallii. — A  large-growing,  handsome  kind  I  have 
seen  plants  of  it  eighteen  inches  high,  and  as  much  through.  ! 
The  band  is  broad,  well  defined,  and  pure  silvered  white,  showing 
the  dark  veins  distinctly  ;  margin  dark  green,  blotched  with  silver. 
Very  beautiful  and  distinct. 

B.  Queen  Victoria. — -Medium-sized.  Leaves  dark  reddish- 
green  along  the  sides  of  the  nerves ;  the  centres  between  are  of  I 
a  greenish  grey  blotched  with  silver.  A  handsome  variety,  or  j 
probably  species,  from  Assam. 

B.  xanthina  lazuli.  —  This  is  a  remarkable  kind,  with 
leaves  like  H,  Hex,  but  having  a  purplish  metallic  hue. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  named,  but  I  think  the  above 
are  the  best,  and  certainly  as  many  as  any  collection  need  have 
in  addition  to  the  older  varieties. 

Caladium:  abgyrites. — A  truly  beautiful  plant,  growing  in 
moderate  compass,  the  largest  plant  I  have  seen  not  exceeding 
nine  inches  high.  Leaves  arrow-shaped,  four  inches  long  and 
two  inches  broad,  bright  green  thickly  blotched  with  large  and 
small  spots  of  pure  white.  It  should  be  in  every  collection, 
however  small. 

C.  Ciiantinii. — Leaves  rather  large,  oval,  arrow-shaped.  The 
centre  and  the  main  veins  bright  red,  the  rest  green  thickly 
spotted  with  white.  A  fine  variety. 

C.  Veitchii. — The  leaves  of  this  remarkable  plant  have  short 
pencilled  stems.  They  are  large,  a  foot  long,  arrow-head  shaped, 
with  two  diverging  lobes.  The  upper  surface  polished  dark  ;  the 
lower  dark  lurid  purple,  from  which  a  bronzy  metallic  tinge  is 
seen  through  to  the  upper  surface  in  a  certain  light.  Central  rib 
and  main  veins  from  it  are  ivory  white. 

C.  Verschaefeltii. — Leaves  broadly  arrow-shaped.  Medium 
size,  with  a  broad  blotch  of  crimson  in  the  centre,  and  a  few 
angular  red  spots  on  the  green  border.  A  handsome  variety. 

Gloxinia  ccerulea  vahiegata. — Ground  colour  light  por¬ 
celain  blue,  distinctly  striped  with  white,  and  mottled  on  the 
upper  lobes  ;  the  throat  blotched  with  white  flakes.  Good  size, 
form  excellent. 

G.  Madonna.  —  Form  and  substance  good;  pure  white 
blooms  minutely  fringed  on  the  margin,  creamy  yellow  tube, 
violet  crimson  belt,  and  the  front  lip  marked  with  an  elegant 
band  of  rose. 

G.  scholastica. — Large  pink-coloured  flowers,  of  good  form, 
substance,  and  outline  ;  tube  white.  A  distinct,  good  variety. 

G.  Sebastiano. — A  beautiful,  deep  salmon-coloured  flower ; 
white  tube  spotted  with  red.  On  the  lower  surface  of  the  tube 
there  are  long  side-belts  of  violet  crimson.  New  in  colour,  and  a 
large,  handsome,  well-formed  variety. 

G.  Spagnoletti. — A  very  large  salmon  rose-coloured  flower, 
nearly  three  inches  wide,  with  pure  white  throat ;  the  marginal 
lobes  semicircular.  A  truly  noble  variety. 

G.  striata  maculata.— Flowers  above  medium  size,  well 
formed,  and  drooping.  Colour  a  rosy  salmon,  mottled  with 
white  on  the  upper  lobes.  There  are  also  three  white  stripes 
radiating  from  the  throat  to  the  margin.  A  beautiful,  very  dis¬ 
tinct  variety. 

Gonotanthus  cupreus.  —  A  stove  perennial  of  compact 
habit.  Leaves  long,  ovate,  peltate — that  is,  the  leafstalk  is  in  the  | 
centre  of  the  leaf.  Leaves  purple  on  the  under  side,  smooth  and 
deep  green  on  the  upper  side,  having  a  reddish  coppery  shade. 
Very  rich.  A  desirable  beautiful- foliaged  plant  from  Borneo. 

Macodes  petala. — This  is  allied  to  the  richly -foliaged  genus 
Anrectocliilus,  with  oval  leaves  of  a  shaded  green,  richly  veined 
and  ribbed  with  glittering  gold.  A  dwarf-growing  gem.  Native  , 
of  Java. 

Mauanta  fasciata. — A  dwarf,  compact,  stove  perennial,  with 
smooth,  shining,  roundish-oblong  leaves,  dark  green  obliquely  i 
banded  with  white. 


Maranta  Porteana. — Leaves  smooth,  shining,  oblong,  and 
painted  green,  with  white  bands  above  and  purple  beneath.  A 
handsome  addition. 

M.  pulchella. — Leaves  medium  size,  delicate  green,  rayed  on 
each  side  with  dark  velvety  green.  This  is  a  pretty,  graceful 
plant,  not  unlike  a  miniature  M.  zebrina. 

Pogonia  discolor.— A  beautiful  dwarf  stove  plant,  with  a 
single  ovate  leaf  somewhat  hollowed  at  the  base,  the  end  turned 
back,  and  the  whole  leaf  ribbed  like  a  fan.  It  is  of  a  bronzed 
green  colour,  covered  with  orange-red  hair.  A  native  of  Java, 
and  a  fit  companion  for  Macodes  petala,  and  sucli-like  flue- 
leaved  plants. 

Stephanopuysum  Baikiei. — A  soft-wooded  stove  plant,  with 
four-angled  stems  and  lance-sbaped  oval  leaves  pointed.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  terminal  racemes,  funnel-shaped  at 
the  top  and  tubular  below,  two  inches  long,  and  of  a  bright 
crimson  colour.  A  fine  showy  plant  from  Africa. 

Tyd.ea  elegantissima.  —  A  dwarf  kind.  Very  distinct 
flowers,  with  an  orange  scarlet  tube  expanding  to  a  lobed  salver- 
shaped  limb  of  a  blush  salmon  ground  colour  marked  with  rosy 
carmine  spots  and  bands. 

T.  ignescens.  —  Flowers  funnel-shaped,  and  of  a  brilliant 
crimson  colour,  with  orange-scarlet  lobes  spotted  with  carmine, 
relieved  by  a  yellow  throat  striped  with  scarlet. 

T.  Lady  Digby. — This  is  of  a  neat,  bushy  habit,  and  an 
abundant  bloomer.  Flowers  crimson,  scarlet  tubes,  with  a  large 
rosy  lake  crimson  lobe,  fully  two  inches  across. 

T.  Lady  Caroline  Kerri  son. — A  tall  bushy  species  with 
purplish-crimson  stems,  and  leaves  with  conspicuous  nerves 
on  a  dark  bronze  ground.  Flowers  with  bright  orange-scarlet 
tubes  clothed  with  the  same  coloured  hairs.  The  lobe  is  two 
inches  wide,  and  of  a  light  rose  colour  spotted  with  violet.  An 
elegant  plant. — T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BEDDING  CALCEOLARIA  CULTURE. 

I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would  favour  me  with 
advice  about  my  Calceolarias.  I  bad  a  bed  of  them  last  summer, 
and  they  did  not  flower  as  well  as  they  were  expected,  and  at  last 
they  became  stagnated.  I  lifted  them  up  with  as  much  earth 
about  then’  roots  as  I  could  ;  put  them  into  eight-inch  pots ;  and 
have  kept  them  in  a  cold  frame  ever  since.  What  ought  I  to  do 
with  them  now  ?  Keep  them  as  they  are  till  planting  time 
comes  and  plant  them  as  they  ai’e,  or  turn  them  out  of  their 
pots,  and  trim  their  roots,  and  fresh  pot  them  early  in  the  spring, 
or  strike  fresh  cuttings  from  them  ?  They  look  very  healthy. — 
Moore. 

[One  cause  of  the  Calceolaria  failures  we  hear  of  came  within 
our  own  knowledge.  They  became  pot-bound,  or  too  much 
cramped  at  the  roots,  and  the  centre  of  the  halls  was  allowed  to 
get  too  dry.  They  were  planted  out  into  a  cold  frame  in  April , 
and  in  the  open  ground  in  May  ;  but  although  they  made  plenty 
of  new  roots  in  the  frame,  the  cent  re  of  the  balls  was  never  moist 
enough.  The  sap  had  to  pass  through  the  parched  parts  of  the 
roots  or  balls  so  sluggishly,  that  the  hot  weather  killed  many  of 
the  plants — they  really  died  by  starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
Very  many  plants  perish  yearly  through  the  same  cause.  Keep 
your  good-looking  plants  in  the  pots  till  the  roots  begin  to  be 
crowded  outside  the  balls ;  then  have  them  well  watered,  and 
next  day  turn  them  out  of  the  pots  in  any  light  soil  in  the  bottom 
of  the  frame,  or  in  a  sheltered  cradle  if  it  is  late  in  the  spring ; 
and  see  that  every  ball  is  wet  through  when  you  plant  them  out 
in  the  beds.  Meantime  make  a  good  stock  of  young  plants  from 
them  without  spoiling  your  old  plants  ;  and  when  the  young  ones 
are  well-rooted  plant  them,  without  pots,  in  a  close  frame,  in 
rows  six  inches  apart  and  four  inches  plant  from  plant ;  and  we 
will  guarantee  that  not  one  of  the  young  ones  thus  treated  will 
flinch  next  summer.  All  our  own  young  stock  of  Calceolarias 
never  get  into  pots  till  they  are  lifted  out  of  the  beds  in  October ; 
and  we  lose  no  more  than  one  or  two  out  of'  a  thousand — some¬ 
times  not  one  in  a  season.] 


Tree  Labels. — As  the  season  for  transplanting  trees  in  their 
greatest  quantities  is  approaching,  we  will  give  to  the  readers  of 
the  Artisan  a  description  of  the  most  simple  and  yet  the  most 
durable  label  for  their  trees  that  we  have  ever  seen  presented. 
And  as  we  have  obtained  our  information  from  Mr.  Peticolas, 
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the  proprietor  of  the  Mount  Camel  Nurseries,  near  this  city, 
and  he  has  had  such  labels  in  use  for  many  years  with  the  most 
perfect  success,  we  think  his  plan  must  be  valuable.  Take  for 
the  label  small  slips  of  zinc  (if  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather 
some  time  it  will  be  so  much  the  better),  and  write  the  names 
upon  them  with  a  common  black  lead  pencil,  then  fasten  them 
to  the  trees  with  line  copper  wire,  always  giving  sufficient  space 
in  the  loop  for  the  tree  to  grow.  Such  labels  will  for  years  be 
plainly  readable. — ( Scientific  Artisan.) 


WEED,  SEED,  AND  ANT-KILLER,  FOR 
GRAYED  WALKS  AND  ROADS. 

The  present  usual  management  of  gravel  walks  and  roads  is 
very  expensive  and  radically  wrong  in  principle,  and  is,  in  fact,  a 
species  of  cultivation  not  unlike  that  of  putting  in  a  crop  for 
future  growth.  First  hoeing,  then  raking,  then  rolling.  First 
loosening  the  surface,  then  raking  in  the  innumerable  seeds 
lodged  on  the  surface,  then  covering  and  setting  them  in  with 
the  roller,  for  a  second  crop.  This  is  tolerably  good  culture. 
If  we  could  regulate  the  rains  to  our  gravel  walks  the  repeated 
use  of  the  roller  would  keep  down  the  weeds  and  the  ant-hillocks 
to  some  extent ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  we  can  have  them  in 
just  the  light  degree  of  consistency  to  be  benefited  much  by  the 
roller.  Sometimes  a  month  of  wet  weather,  or  two  months  of 
dry  weather,  will  render  the  roller  useless,  and  inoperative,  and, 
meanwhile,  weeds,  scattered  seeds,  and  insects,  are  accumulating. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  a  walk  clean  that  is  not  con¬ 
stantly  travelled  and  trampled;  and  the  true  principle  seems  to 
me  to  be  this — the  surface  must  never  be  disturbed.  Starting 
upon  this  presumption  several  years  since,  I  conceived  the  use 
of  fire ;  and  after  trying  a  red-hot  roller,  and  a  roller  with  a  fire 
inside  it  to  no  purpose,  I  arrived  at  the  use  of  fire  direct  by 
means  of  the  machine  here  illustrated. 


A  is  an  iron  box  with  a  fire-grating  at  the  bottom ;  B  is  a 
double-acting  bellows  with  a  wind-chest.  In  the  upper  part  of 
box  A  is  a  diaphragm  a  through  which  air  is  supplied  to  the  fire 
below ;  the  diaphragm  and  cover  of  the  box  on  which  the 
bellows  rest  being  removeable  for  the  introduction  of  fuel.  The 
blast-pipe  l  passes  from  the  wind-chest,  through  a  bole  in  the 
cover.  As  soon  as  the  fire  is  kindled  by  the  action  of  the  bellows, 
the  driver  moves  forward  with  the  machine,  all  the  while  working 
the  bellows  with  one  hand ;  and  the  flame,  issuing  from  below,  con¬ 
sumes  the  weeds,  seeds,  and  insects,  leaving  a  clear  track  behind 
it.  Various  kinds  of  fuel  will  answer,  but  those  giving  much 
smoke  are  objectionable.  A  fan-blower  geared  from  the  driving- 
wheel  would  be  a  good  substitute  for  the  bellows,  but  for  one 
objection — where  it  is  desired  to  move  slowly,  or  perhaps  to 
pause  over  large  weeds,  the  blower  would  cease  to  act,  and 
would  require  other  means  and  extra  machinery  to  keep  up  the 
action  ;  I  have  not,  therefore,  yet  tried  it  on  this  account.  In 
large  machines  to  be  worked  by  a  horse,  the  fan-blower  might 
be  preferred  to,  and  cheaper  than,  the  bellows.  This  machine 
does  not  dispense  with  rolling  altogether,  though  when  a  road  or 
walk  has  been  purged  by  fire,  instead  of  disturbing  by  the 


usual  treatment,  it  is  obvious  that  but  little  rolling  will  be 
necessary  compared  with  that  ordinarily  required.  I  have  tried 
the  machine  upon  a  small  scale,  and  taking  a  dry  time  when  the 
surface  was  covered  with  little  weeds,  just  starting  from  the 
earth,  the  fire  made  a  clean  sweep  so  that  not  even  a  cinder 
could  be  observed.  It  can  be  carried  very  close  to  the  surface; 
and  by  having  guards  on  either  end  of  the  fire-box,  it  may  be 
run  close  to  box  edgings  without  injui'y. —  Charles  G.  Page, 
Washington,  I).  C. — ( American  Gardeners'  Monthly.) 


MYRTLES  OUT  OF  DOORS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

“  G.  D.”  will  feel  extremely  obliged  if  the  Editor  will  say 
whether  Myrtles  grow  in  the  open  air  all  the  year  without  pro¬ 
tection  in  any  part  of  Scotland. 

[About  Rothsay  and  many  other  places  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
Myrtles  and  Fuchsias  stand  out  all  the  winter;  but  we  doubt  if 
such  is  the  case  in  Ross-sliire.] 


BEDDING  OUT  IN  SMALL  GARDENS. 

As  it  is  but  seldom  that  we  have  a  description  in  your  pages 
of  the  bedding  out  or  planting  of  small  places,  I  hope  that  the 
few  remarks  which  I  shall  hereafter  make  will  not  be  altogether 
thrown  away  on  many  of  the  readers  of  this  paper ;  for  small 
places  are  not  the  localities  for  the  eyes  or  minds  of  most  of 
your  experienced  and  scientific  contributors  to  wander  in,  any 
more  than  it  would  be  usual  for  a  now-wealthy  gentleman  to 
give  you  a  description  of  his  onee-poorer  days. 

Small  places  might  oftentimes  be  compared  to  small  puddings. 
The  first  glimpse  does  not  satisfy  the  eye  any  more  than  the  first 
cut  does  the  appetite : — this  is  where  the  eye  cannot  scan  the 
whole  from  one  particular  spot.  Now  reverse  the  picture  and 
take  a  survey  of  others,  and  they  will  at  once  present  you  with 
a  very  curious  sensation : — the  beds  are  planted  (it  is  almost 
impossible  to  tell  how),  without  the  least  approach  to  regularity, 
the  combination  of  colours  not  studied  at  all,  and  often  out  of 
character  with  the  place  altogether.  This  is  too  often  the  case  ; 
and  when  it  is,  let  the  plants  be  what  they  will,  they  will  appear 
nothing  more  or  less  than  odds  and  ends. 

Did  the  proprietors  or  the  gardeners  of  these  places  read  the 
pages  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  weekly  until  bedding-out 
time  this  ensuing  spring,  they  would  by  that  time  have  gleaned 
such  a  mass  of  information  that  they  would  be  enabled  to  make 
their  places  wear  a  different  appearance  to  what  they  did  before, 
and  they  themselves  would  be  almost  electrified.  Even  then  mixed 
gardens  could  not  be  expected  to  wear  that  beautiful  peacock¬ 
like  plumage  which  Mr.  Fish  has  so  enthusiastically  pourtrayed 
in  a  late  number,  and  which  the  flower  gardens  at  Linton  Park 
wore  this  past  summer  ;  for  there  are  several  impediments  which 
present  themselves  to  the  managers  of  small  places  when  attempt¬ 
ing  to  imitate  the  larger  ones,  the  description  of  some  one  or 
other  of  which  we  get  most  weeks.  In  many  instances  the  space 
that  is  allowed  for  everything  together  fulls  far  short  of  the  space 
that  is  appropriated  to  flowers  alone  in  many  of  the  large  esta¬ 
blishments.  Then  there  are  the  pocket  of  the  proprietor,  and 
the  labour  the  gardener  is  allowed  to  help  him  to  carry  out  his 
designs,  and  then  the  skill  of  the  gardener  himself — all  of  which 
prove  themselves  to  a  certain  extent  to  be  impediments. 

Casting  these  aside,  let  us  see  how  near  wre  can  approach  on  a 
miniature  scale  some  of  those  large  and  most  magnificently  laid- 
out  places,  where  myriads  of  those  floral  beauties  are  arranged 
and  planted  out  yearly  in  that  easy,  graceful  manner  which  seems 
to  add  new  life  and  vigour  to  all  who  gaze  on  them.  As  Roses 
still  stand  unrivalled  amongst  out-door  flowers,  they  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  in  a  small  any  more  than  in  an  extensive  place  ; 
but  instead  of  a  large  rosery  of,  perhaps,  seven  or  eight  hundred, 
people  are  oftentimes  obliged  to  be  contented  with  a  couple  of 
circle-beds,  say  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  many  places 
with  only  one.  Here  I  have  only  one,  but  I  hope  very  soon  to 
have  another.  The  one  that  I  had  last  summer  appeared  at  a 
few  yards’  distance  a  gigantic  bouquet — rather  an  uncommon 
sight  in  a  small  place.  For  a  rose-bed  to  wear  this  appearance 
it  must  not  be  planted,  as  many  are,  with  about  a  dozen  or  two 
dozen  of  half-standards  and  standards,  and  underneath  them  a 
lot  of  bedding  stuff  planted  :  I  think  I  may  call  it  higgledy- 
piggledy.  It  is  impossible  for  a  bed  of  this  description  to  wear  a 
natty  appearance  at  any  season  of  the  year ;  rather  than  that,  it 
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might  be  called  a  bed  of  confusion.  But  from  the  following 
diagram,  perhaps,  my  readers  may  be  the  better  enabled  to 
perceive  how  a  circular  rose-bed  should  be  planted. 


Bed  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  to  contain 
Seven  Standards.  li  Twelve  Half-standards.  d  Twenty-four  Dwarfs. 


Total  number  of  Boses,  43.  If  the  bed  is  larger,  introduce 
more ;  and  if  smaller,  withhold  some  :  this  can  be  easily  done 
without  altering  the  style  of  the  bed  in  the  least.  Tate  away 
the  dwarfs,  there  is  a  bed  of  standards  and  half-standards.  Take 
away  the  two  last  mentioned,  there  is  a  bed  of  dwarfs ;  but 
neither  of  them  would  form  a  good  bed  alone. 

The  first  circle  of  dwarfs  that  is  against  the  margin  of  the  bed 
should  be  scarlet,  or  approaching  that,  as  Geant  des  B  (dailies, 
Arthur  de  Sansals,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Etendcird  des  Amateurs, 
Eveque  de  Nirnes,  General  Jacqueminot,  General  Simpson, 
Gloire  de  France,  Lord  Raglan,  and  many  others  there  are  that  , 
might  be  chosen  in  lieu  of  those  according  to  people’s  fancy. 
The  second  circle,  which  would  be  half-standards,  would  tell  well  i 
in  rose  seifs  or  rosy  pinks,  such  as  Auguste  Mie,  Colonel  de  \ 
Rougemont,  Dnchesse  cV  Orleans,  General  Pelissier,  Gloire  de 
Vitry,  Inermis,  La  Reine,  Madam  Campbell,  Madame  Camba- 
ceres,  Souvenir  de  Leveson  Gower,  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d'  Angle- 
terre ,  William  Griffiths,  and  W.  Jesse.  The  second  circle  of 
dwarfs  to  be  of  yellows  and  whites,  four  of  each — • Elise  Sauvage, 
Le  Pactole,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Ophire  or  Adelaide  Pavie, 
Devoniensis,  Mrs.  Rivers,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  and  Madame 
Masson,  or  Mrs.  Bosanquet.  The  four  dwarfs  around  the  centre 
standard  should  be  crimson  or  scarlet,  and  the  centre  one  Aimee 
Yibert.  The  other  six  standards  might  be  of  any  colour,  except 
that  of  the  centre  one.  It  is  no  more  trouble  to  plant  a  bed  in  this 
manner  than  it  is  to  make  a  mixed  medley  of  it.  Every  one  can 
judge  for  himself  which. will  have  the  greatest  effect  when  this 
bed  has  about  six  or  eight  inches  of  Mangles’  Variegated  Gera¬ 
nium  as  a  margin. — A.  J.  Ashman. 

(To  be  continued .) 

_ - 

NOTES  UPON  PERNS. 

Trichiocarpa  Moorii.  J.  Sm.  ( Deparia  Moorii,  Hook. 
Cionidium  Moorii,  T.  Moore.)  Fronds  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
long,  membranaceous,  triangular,  pedately  bi-pinnate,  with  from 
five  to  seven  lanceolate-acuminate  pinnse,  serrated.  Veins  pinnate, 
venules  anastomosing.  Venules  carried  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  points  of  the  serratures,  and  bearing  the  sporangia  in  little 
cups.  Stipes  slender,  dark  shining  purple.  Rhizome  short, 
creeping. 

This  plant  has  usually  been  supposed  to  bo  closely  related  to 


Deparia  prolifera,  which  is,  however,  very  different  in  habit  and 
appearance,  and  in  it  the  veins  are  simple  and  free,  not  anastomos¬ 
ing  as  in  the  plant  above  described. 

This  interesting  and  beautiful  Eern  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Moore,  the  persevering  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Sydney, 
some  ten  years  ago,  who,  in  speaking  of  it  at  the  time,  says  he 
found  it  “  On  the  ground  in  a  dense  wood  on  the  south  side  of 
Copenhagen  Kiver,  New  Caledonia.”  The  fronds  arc  very  apt  to 
turn  black  in  winter  if  too  damp  ;  it  should  not,  therefore,  be 
syringed  on  cold  day's.  It  obtains  its  generic  name  from  the 
resemblance  the  stipitate  sori  bear  to  a  small  kind  of  fungus, 
called  Trichia.  It  was  very  properly  named  in  honour  of  its 
discoverer,  one  member  of  a  talented  family  who  are  as  much 
connected  with  the  horticulture  of  the  present  day  (and  par¬ 
ticularly  so  with  Ferns),  as  the  Dons  w'erein  the  last  generation. 

Blechnum  gbacile.  Kaulf.  Fronds  fasciculate,  smooth, 
coriaceous,  pinnate,  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length,  with  from  eight 
to  ten  lanceolate  alternate  pinnse ;  terminal  one  much  longer  than 
the  others.  Veins  in  the  sterile  fronds  simply  forking.  Sori 
linear,  one  on  each  side  the  midrib,  covered  by  an  indusium 
which  eventually  opens  on  the  inner  side.  Fronds  produced 
from  the  apex  of  a  short  rhizome  which  throw's  out  numerous 
runners.  Stipes  reddish-brown,  slender,  with  afew scales  at  the  base. 

A  native  of  tropical  Amei’ica  and  the  West  Indies.  In  spring 
this  Fern  has  a  most  beautiful  appearance,  as  (he  young  fronds 
are  of  a  bright  crimson  colour,  passing  after  they  have  attained 
their  full  sizo  to  pale  green,  which  becomes  darker  with  age.  It 
has  a  most  graceful  habit  and  is  well  adapted  for  general  culti¬ 
vation.  It  increases  freely  by  means  of  offsets.  It  succeeds  best 
grown  in  the  stove,  though  I  have  seen  tolerable  plants  in  a 
warm  greenhouse. 

PteeiS  geraniieolia.  Raddi.  (Synonymes — Pell  re  a  gera- 
nifolia,  Fee.)  Fronds  pedate-cordate,  deeply  divided  into  five 
lobes,  which  are  again  deeply  pinnatifid  and  cut  into  lanceolate 
segments,  coriaceous,  glabrous.  Veins  forked  with  free  veinlets. 
The  edges  of  the  frond  turn  back,  and  so  form  an  indusium  for 
the  sori,  which  grow  in  lines  along  the  margins.  Stipes  black, 
shining,  produced  in  a  fasciculate  manner  from  the  crown,  or 
short  erect  rhizome. 

The  dark  green  shining  fronds  of  this  Fern  are  shaped  like  the 
leaves  of  some  of  the  sweet-scented  Geraniums,  or  “  Herb  Robert” 
of  our  hedge-banks.  .  It  is  an  elegant  little  thing,  never  attaining 
more  than  a  foot  in  height,  and  is,  therefore,  suitable  for  a 
Wardian  Case.  It  has  a  very  wide  geographical  distribution, 
being  found  in  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Madagascar,  and  Mauritius,  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  and  in  the  East  Indies.  This  plant  appears  in  many 
trade  catalogues  under  the  name  of  Pell  tea  ;  but  there  is  little,  if 
any,  technical  distinction  between  Pell  sea  and  Pteris,  except  in  the 
habit.  It  grows  freely  from  spores.  It  is  somewhat  subject  to 
the  attack  of  thrips  (as  all  coriaceous  Ferns  are  more  than  others), 
if  kept  in  too  warm  a  temperature.  It  will  succeed  very  well  in 
a  warm  greenhouse. — Karl. 


ERUITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(Continued  from  page  229). 

PLUMS. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PLUMS. 


I.  FKUIT  BOUND. 

*  Summer  shoots  smooth. 


1.  Skin  dark. 

A.  Freestones. 
Angelina  Burdett 
Corse’s  Nota  Bene 
Kirke’s 

De  Montfort 
Late  Orleans 
Purple  Gage 
Queen  Mother 
Reine  Claude  Rouge 
Woolston  Black  Gage 

B.  Clingstones. 
Belgian  Purple 


Frost  Gage 
Lombard 
Nectarine 
Nelson’s  Victory 
Peach 

Prince  of  Wales 
Suisse 

2.  Skin  pale. 

a.  Freestones. 
Abricotee  de  Braunau 
General  Hand 
Green  G  age 
Guthrie’s  Aunt  Ann  (?) 
July  Green  Gago 
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Late  Green  Gage 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay 
Yellow  Gage 


B.  Clingstones. 
Knight’s  Green  Drying 
Lucombe’s  Nonesuch 
McLauglin 


**  Summer  shoots  downy. 

1.  Skin  bank. 

a.  Freestones. 

Blue  Gage 


Coe  s  Late  Red 
Columbia 
Early  Orleans 
Orleans 
Royale 

Royale  Ilative 
Tardive  de  Chalons 

B.  Clingstones. 
Black  Bullace 
Morocco 


Peach 

Royale  de  Tours 

2.  Skin  pale, 
a.  Freestones. 
Apricot 

Denniston’s  Superb 
Drap  d’Or 
Lawrence  Gage 

B.  Clingstones.. 
Hidings’  Superb 
Imperial  Ottoman 
White  Bullace 


II.  fkttit  oval. 

f  Summer  shoots  smooth. 


1.  Skin  bark. 

a.  Freestones. 
D’Agen 

Autumn  Compote 
Cooper’s  Large 
Early  Prolific 
Fellemberg 
Eotheringham 
Prince  Englebert 
Quetsche 

Red  Magnum  Bonurn 
Royal  Dauphin 
Standard  of  England 

B.  Clingstones. 
Blue  Imperatrice. 
Cherry 

Ickworth  Imperatrice 
Imperiale  de  Milan 
Pond’s  Seedling 


Smith’s  Orleans 
2.  Skin  pale, 
a.  Freestones. 
Autumn  Gage 
Dunmore 
Mamelonne 
Mirabelle  Tardive 
St.  Martin’s  Quetsche 
White  Imperatrice 
St.  Etienne 

B.  Clingstones. 

Coe’s  Golden  Drop 
Downton  Imperatrice 
Emerald  Drop 
Guthrie’s  Apricot 
Guthrie’s  Late  Green 
Topaz 

St.  Catherine 
White  Magnum  Bonum 


ft  Summer  shoots  downy. 

1.  Skin  dark. 

a.  Freestones. 


Clieston 
Damson 
Diapree  Rouge 
Early  Favourite 
Perdrigon  Yiolet  Hatif 
Sharp’s  Emperor 
Stoneless 
Red  Perdrigon 

B.  Clingstones. 

Belle  de  Septcmbre 
Blue  Perdrigon 
Corse’s  Admiral 
Diamond 
Goliath 
Isabella 


Precoce  de  Tours 
Prune  Damson 
Winesour 

2.  Skin  pale. 

A.  Freestones. 
Blecker’s  Gage 
Gisborne’s 
Imperial  Gage 
Mirabello 

Precoce  de  Berglliold 
Washington 
White  Perdrigon 
White  Primordian 

B.  Clingstones. 

Jefferson 
White  Damson 


\ 


Abricot  Rouge.  See  Beach. 

Abricot  Vert.  See  Green  Gage. 

Abncotee  Blanche.  See  Apricot. 

Abricotee  be  Bkaunau. — Fruit  about  medium  size, 
roundish,  and  marked  with  a  deep  suture.  Skin  green, 
ike  the  Green  Gage,  covered  with  a  white  bloom,  and 
becoming  yellowish  as  it  ripens,  and  sometimes  with  a 
blush  of  red.  next  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  stout. 
Flesh  greenish-yellow,  rather  firm  in  texture,  juicy  and 
nch,  with  a  fine  and  remarkable  piquancy,  and  separating 
ireely  from  the  stone.  The  kernel  is  rather  sweet.  Shoots 
smooth.. 

A  most  excellent  plum.  Ripe  iu  the  beginning  of 


September.  Its  fine  sprightly  flavour  is  as  remarkable 
among  dessert  plums  as  that  of  the  Mayduke  is  among 
cherries. 

Abricotee  de  Tours.  See  Apricot. 

D’Agen  (Agen  Fate  ;  Prune  D’Ast;  Prune  die  Poi ; 
Robe  de  Sargent;  St.  Maurin). — Fruit  medium  sized, 
obovate,  and  somewhat  flattened  on  one  side.  Skin  deep 
purple,  almost  approaching  to  black,  and  covered  with 
blue  bloom.  Stalk  short.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  sweet 
and  well  flavoured.  Shoots  smooth. 

An  excellent  drying  and  preserving  plum.  Ripe  in 
September.  It  is  this  which,  in  a  dried  state,  forms  the 
celebrated  pruneaux  d’ Agen. 

Agen  Date.  See  D' Agen. 

Amber  Primordian.  See  Jaune  Hdiive. 

American  Damson.  See  Frost  Gage. 

Anglaise  Noire.  See  Orleans. 

Apricot  (Abricotee  Blanche ;  Abricotee  de  Tours  ;  Old 
Apricot;  Yellow  Apricot ).  —  Fruit  larger  than  Green 
Gage,  roundish,  and  slightly  elongated,  with  a  deep 
suture  on  one  side  of  it.  Skin  yellowish,  with  a  tinge  of 
red  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  strewed  with  red  dots,  and 
covered  with  a  white  bloom.  Stalk  about  half  an  inch 
long.  Flesh  yellow,  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  rich, 
pleasant  flavour,  and  separating  from  the  stone.  Young 
shoots  covered  with  a  whitish  down. 

A  dessert  plum,  requiring  a  wall  to  have  it  iu  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  when  well  ripened  little  inferior  to  Green  Gage. 
Ripe  in  the  middle  of  September. 

Askew’s  Golden  Egg.  See  White  Magnum  Bonum. 

Askew’s  Purple  Egg.  See  Red  Magnum  Bonum. 

(To  be  continued.') 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Siphocampylos  amcenus.  Planch.  Nat.  ord.,  Lobeliaccce. 
Native  of  Brazil  or  Central  America,  and  introduced  into  this 
country  via  Belgium. —  Subkerbaceous,  with  erect,  slightly 
branching  stems.  Branches  angular,  puberulently  clothed. 
Leaves  alternate,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  narrowed  at  the  base 
into  a  short  petiole ;  margins  toothed,  each  tooth  glandular. 
Inflorescence  racemose,  terminal,  bracteated.  Bracts  linear,  or 
subulate,  gradually  becoming  broader  below,  until  they  blend 
with  or  become  the  leaves  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  Calyx 
tubular,  enclosing  the  ovary  iu  its  lower  half ;  limb  composed  of 
five  acute,  subulate  teeth,  clasping  rather  closely ;  the  base  of 
the  corolla  green.  Corolla  tubular,  rather  straight,  two-lipped, 
divided  into  five  slightly  divergent  segments.  Stamens  five ; 
filaments  connate ;  anthers  slightly  bearded. 

A  very  handsome  crimson-flowered  species  of  this  fine  genus. 
It  delights  in  a  light  compost  of  loam  and  peat,  about  one  part 
of  the  latter  to  two  of  the  former,  in  which  small  nodules  of 
charcoal  may  be  freely  mixed  to  secure  an  equable  diffusion  of 
moisture;  lor  stagnation  is  very  disagreeable  to  it.  In  the 
growing  season,  however,  the  plant  requires  a  very  free  appli¬ 
cation  of  water.  Tlirips  and  red  spider  frequently  attack  this 
species  early  iu  the  season  ;  but  if  it  is  kept  rapidly  growing  in 
a  moist  and  not  very  warm  stove  atmosphere  these  enemies 
seldom  appear.  It  blooms  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  though 
not  long  lasting  it  is  always  bright  and  pleasing.  Cuttings  root 
freely7  in  mild  bottom  heat  in  very  sandy  peat  or  leaf  soil. 

Manettia  cobbifolia.  Mart.  Nat.  ord.,  Rubiacece.  Native 
of  Buenos  Ayres.- — Suffrutescent,  climbing,  perfectly  smooth. 
Branches  numerous.  Leaves  opposite  on  very  short  channelled 
petioles,  ovate-cordate,  acute,  often  also  acuminate,  thin,  soft, 
perfectly  entire,  dark  green,  and  somewhat  shining  above,  paler 
beneath  ;  veins  also  prominent  there.  Stipules  two,  interpetio- 
lary,  connate  with  the  petioles,  subulate,  often  much  reduced. 
Inflorescence  axillary.  Peduncles  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
slender,  drooping,  one-flowered.  Calyx  composed  of  four  subulate 
sepals,  with  a  minute  tooth  in  the  sinus  of  each,  green.  Corolla 
funnel-shaped,  flattened  towards  the  apex  on  the  sides  so  as  to  as¬ 
sume  a  quadrangular  form  ;  limb  small,  of  four  much-reflex ed  seg¬ 
ments,  orange-red,  becoming  slightly  paler  towards  the  base  of 
the  tube.  Stamens  four,  alternate  with  the  segments  of  the 
corolla;  filaments  quite  absorbed  into  the  tube  until  near  the 
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upox,  when  they  become  free,  and  support  oblong,  brown,  ver¬ 
satile  anthers.  Style  long,  filiform.  Stigma  green,  two-lobed. 
Ovary  two-celled,  each  cell  one-seeded. 

This  handsome  old  stove  twiner  is  all  but  neglected  now,  yet 
it  is  beautiful  in  flower,  and  neat  and  adaptable  in  habit.  Fibrous 
light  loam  and  peat,  with  plenty  of  sand,  form  a  very  suitable 
compost.  Its  growth  is  not  robust ;  and  it  should  be  cultivated 
in  pots  and  trained  to  a  balloon  trellis,  or  any  other  such  dwarf 
support,  for  unless  the  house  is  very  small,  it  is  perfectly  un¬ 
suitable  to  be  trained  to  the  rafters.  Blooms  in  the  early  winter 
months,  it  i3  therefore  valuable  in  this  respect.  Cuttings  root 
freely  in  the  ordinary  way  for  stove  plants. — S.  G.  W. 


VARIETIES. 

^  The  Cue kant  Trade. — “  Some  particulars  regarding  the 
Currant  trade  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers, 
especially  as  Great  Britain  imports  more  of  this  dried  fruit 
than  all  other  countries  put  together;  and  it  has  not  un- 
irequently  been  stated  that  the  Briton’s  love  of  plum-pudding 
not  a  little  enhances  the  interest  he  takes  in  this  Ionian 
colonial  possession.  England  is  the  Currant  market  of  the 
world,  being  a  general  entrepot  from  which  other  countries  draw 
their  supplies.  The  islands  of  Cephalonia  and  Zante  do  not, 
however,  contribute  a  larger  proportion  of  the  crop  than  two- 
fifths,  the  remaining  three-fifths  being  the  produce  of  the 
Morea.  The  Currant  crop  of  Cephalonia  this  year  has  been 
unusually  abundant,  amounting  to  13,000,000  lbs.,  and  the 
prices  have  averaged  from  30  to  35  dols.,  or  from  £7  to  £7  10s. 
the  1000  lbs. —  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  these  islanders, 
who  are  mainly  dependent  on  this  produce  for  their  resources. 
The  export  duty  on  Currants  levied  by  the  Ionian  State  is  18 
per  cent.,  while  the  import  duty  levied  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  is  50,  which,  together  with  the  18  per  cent,  levied  at  the 
port  of  shipment,  reaches  59  per  cent,  on  the  produce.  This 
exorbitantly  high  duty  on  an  article  of  general  consumption  is 
anything  but  encouraging  to  the  trade,  and  when  compared 
with  that  levied  by  other  countries  who  do  not  profess  the 
principles  of  free  trade  forms  a  very  unfavourable  contrast.  A 
friend  writing  to  me  from  Greece  gives  me  the  following 
particulars  regarding  the  exportation  of  the  Corinth  Grape 
from  the  Morea.  The  quantity  of  Currants  exported  varies  as 
well  as  the  price,  both  depending  on  the  fertility  of  the  year 
and  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  In  1858,62,500,000  lbs,  were  ex¬ 
ported,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  when  the  disease  in  the  Vines 
shall  have  passed  away  the  vintage  may  be  doubled,  as,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  present  report,  Greece  can  produce  240,000,000  lbs. 
of  Currants,  which  are  a  great  deal  more  than  England  requires, 
as  it  is  almost  exclusively  in  England  that  this  article  is  con¬ 
sumed  ;  but  what  prevents  its  cultivation  from  obtaining  this 
development  is  precisely  the  heavy  duly  laid  upon  it  in  England. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  duties  to  which  the  Currant 
is  subjected  in  the  different  countries  to  which  it  is  more  or 
less  exported  : — In  England  the  duty  on  every  lOOOlbs.  is  200 
drachmas;  in  Austria,  240;  in  Germany,  162;  in  Holland,  11; 
in  France,  lfr.  20  cents.;  in  Russia,  by  the  Baltic,  20  drachmas; 
in  Russia,  by  the  Black  Sea,  nothing.  In  order  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  these  duties,  it  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  original  price  of  the  Currants  in  the  country  does  not 
often  rise  above  150  drachmas  the  lOOOlbs.  It  is,  therefore, 
manifest  that  the  people  in  England  pay  much  dearer  for  their 
Currants  than  they  might  on  account  of  the  heavy  import  duty 
there  levied  ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  a  reduction  of 
this  duty  would  lead  to  an  augmentation  in  both  the  consumption 
and  exportation,  and,  consequently,  also  swell  the  revenue  of  the 
British  Treasury,  on  the  principle  of  free  trade,  which  has  been 
thoroughly  tested,  and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  not  found  wanting. 
The  above  remarks  in  so  far  as  regards  Greece  are  taken  from 
a  statistical  table  of  the  state  of  commerce  in  Greece  for  the 
last  year.  The  publication  of  these  lists  only  took  place  last 
year  for  the  first  time ;  and,  although  they  do  not  pretend  to  the 
accuracy  and  correctness  which  only  long  experience  can  give, 
their  publication  is,  nevertheless,  an  important  step  in  the 
path  of  progress,  and  they  are  in  the  main  correct.” — ( Times' 
Cephalonian  Correspondent.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sowing  Tritoma  uvaria  Seed  (.7.  C.  P.).— -Having'  no  greenhouse,  you 
liad  better  not  sow  the  seeds  of  Tritoma  uvaria  till  the  beginning  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  If  you  had  a  shilling  packet  use  two  pots  of  the  size  No.  32,  and 


sow  one  half  in  each,  not  broadcast,  or  all  over  the  pots  in  the  usual  way, 
but  in  a  single  row  quite  close  to  the  side  of  the  pot  all  round.  You  will 
save  or  gain  nearly  a  month  by  that  plan,  as  the  seedlings  need  not  be 
transplanted  at  all  into  other  pots,  but  be  planted  out  at  the  end  of  May 
in  the  same  ball  entire,  which  is  by  far  the  best  plan  for  you  and  all  others 
who  need  “  elementary  hints.”  After  planting  them  out  at  the  end  of 
May,  water  them  just  as  often  and  as  much  as  if  they  were  yet  in  pots. 
If  you  could  get  a  couple  of  such  upright  pots  as  they  use  for  Auriculas  and 
Hyacinths,  they  would  be  better  for  the  young  Tritomas  than  the  common 
32-pots,  because  they  allow  more  downward  scope  for  the  roots,  and  that 
is  what  suits  them  best.  Of  course,  you  will  drain  the  pots  thoroughly, 
and  the  same  kind  of  soil  that  would  suit  a  nice  young  Tom  Thumb  Gera¬ 
nium  is  just  the  very  soil  to  get  young  Tritomas  on  their  legs  in  time. 
Let  the  soil  be  between  wet  and  dry  at  the  time,  and  press  it  down  a  little, 
then  sow  the  seeds,  and  cover  them  exactly  as  you  would  cover  Mig¬ 
nonette  seeds,  and  no  more  nor  less.  Give  no  water  at  the  time,  and 
manage  so  that  the  pot  will  need  no  water,  or  but  very  little  indeed,  till 
the  tops  of  the  seedlings  are  up  through  the  covering.  The  best  way  to 
do  that  would  be  to  put  the  seed-pot  inside  another  pot  that  is  one  size 
larger,  and  place  it  in  tha  front  of  the  Geranium-frame,  where  the  sun 
can  hardly  reach  it ;  then  a  piece  of  glass  placed  over  the  two  pots  would 
keep  out  enemies,  and  keep  in  the  moisture  in  the  soil  till  the  seedlings 
i  were  up.  Being  such  novelties,  no  doubt  all  kinds  of  plant-enemies  will 
be  apt  to  wish  for  a  bite  at  them  :  be  on  the  look  out,  therefore,  till  the 
I  plants  are  safe  next  July  or  August,  and  mind  to  lift  them  at  the  coming 
of  frost,  and  keep  them  the  first  winter  in  the  frame  like  young  Carrots, 
in  sand  or  light  soil. 

Conifers  (A.  Spence). — We  cannot  make  out  which  of  them  you  mean. 
You  will  oblige  us  by  writing  the  names  more  fully  and  distinctly. 

Unskilled  Gardeners  (An  Ignoramus). — Take  our  advice,  and  never 
rush  into  a  contest,  either  pen  or'  pugilistic,  until  you  are  quite  certain  that 
you  have  a  complete  justification  for  becoming  combative.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Ashman  says  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  many  employers  bring  dis¬ 
appointment  to  themselves  by  not  taking  care  to  ascertain  beforehand  that 
the  gardeners  they  engage  are  skilful,  practical,  and  well  educated.  With 
that  opinion  every  one  must  concur  ;  for  there  are  abundance  of  superior 
gardeners  to  be  obtained,  and  he  is  not  wise  who  does  not  coincide  with 
Mr.  Ashman,  in  urging  upon  employers  the  desirability  of  being  careful 
and  sedulous  to  obtain  them. 

Cottage  Gardening  Societies. — The  Rev .  Edward  Cadugan,  Stevenage , 
Herts,  will  be  obliged  by  the  communication  of  any  one’s  experience  in  the 
management  of  these  Societies.  We  know  that  the  Rev.  Abner  Blown, 
of  Pytchley,  Northamptonshire,  and  Professor  Henslow,  at  his  living, 
Hitcham,  in  Suffolk,  have  been  very  successful  in  such  management. 

Planting  Boundary  Borders  (An  Old  Subscriber,  Richmond). — One 
row  of  ornamental  trees  next  the  boundary,  and  one  row  of  Portugal 
Laurels  in  front  of  them,  and  the  space  in  front  of  the  Laurels  to  be  filled 
with  a  selection  of  flowering  and  evergreen  low  shrubs,  is  the  best  • 
and  most  proper  way  for  you  to  adopt;  but  unless  the  spaces  are  ten 
feet  wide,  ot  more,  the  trees  and  Laurels  will  take  up  the  whole  to  make 
an  effectual  screen.  A  row  of  Larch  would,  indeed,  be  the  best  on  that 
light  soil.  If  you  like  them  they  would  occupy  least  room,  and  look  as 
well  as  any  trees,  without  encroaching  on  you  or  your  neighbours. 
Portugal  Laurels  from  three  feet  to  five  feet  high,  plant  first  at  ten  feet 
or  twelve  fectapart,  to  be  permanent,  and  put  two  or  three  common  Laurels 
in  between  each  pair  of  Porlugalsto  fill  up  temporarily.  Box,  Laurustmus, 
Aucubas,  Pyrus,  or  Cydonia  Japonica,  Cotoneaster  affinis,  and  microphylla 
and  a  few  pyramidal  evergreens,  as  young  Virginian  Cedars,  to  be  removed 
when  too  high.  A3  to  a  list  of  “  ornamental  trees,”  all  trees  are  orna¬ 
mental  ;  and  as  you  cannot  find  ornamental  trees  in  the  London  nurseries, 
you  must  tell  us  exactly  what  kinds  of  trees  you  want,  and  we  will  tell  the 
best  of  each  kind.  jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  evergreen  and  Ayrshire 
Roses,  and  Virginian  Creepers,  are  the  fastest  growing  climbers.  Privet 
and  Sweet  Briar  would  make  a  nice,  fast-growing  hedge. 

Cucumber  Forcing  (A  Subscriber). — In  the  Manual,  “Kitchen  Gar¬ 
dening  for  the  Many,”  published  at  our  Office,  price  fourpence,  you  will 
find  all  the  details  you  ask  for. 

Water-proofing  for  Calico-covered  Lights  (A  Novice). — Pale  lin¬ 
seed  oil  three  pints  sugar  of  lead  (acetate  of  lead)  an  ounce,  white  rosin 
four  ounces.  Grind  the  acetate  with  a  little  of  the  oil,  then  add  the  rest 
of  the  oil  and  the  rosin.  Mix  all  thoroughly  in  a  large  iron  pot  over  a 
gentie  fire,  and  then  with  a  large  brush  apply  it  hot  to  the  calico  stretched 
previously  by  means  of  tacks  to  the  frame.  On  the  day  following  it  will 
be  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  tacked  on  firmly  to  remain.  Previously  to  doing 
so,  however,  it  is  well  to  give  it  a  second  coating. 

Spergula  pilifera  Culture  (A  Town  Reader). —  You  will  find  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  our  No.  557,  page  128.  Soapsuds  may  be  poured  advantageously 
over  the  roots  of  a  Vine  inside  a  greenhouse.  Buy  Chrysanthemums  in 
the  spring.  Lists  will  be  published,  and  you  can  choose  from  them.  If 
you  then  require  advice,  say  whether  you  wish  for  the  large-flowered  or 
Pompones. 

Lightening  Heavy  Soil  (Highgate). — The  best  mode  of  rendering 
your  heavy  soil  more  friable,  will  be  to  dig  one  spit  deep  from  the  whole 
garden,  six  inches  below  the  surface.  Burn  that  spit’s  depth  so  taken 
thoroughly,  and  incorporate  the  ashes  with  the  surface.  Bricklayers’ 
limy  rubbish,  and  old  tanner’s  bark,  would  also  be  good  additions.  Such 
treatment,  as  you  have  drained  your  garden,  ought  to  render  the  soil 
more  workable. 

Preventing  Hares  Barking  Trees  (A  Subscriber). — Both  hares  and 
rabbits  may  be  kept  from  thus  injuring  trees,  by  painting  over  the  stem  as 
high  as  a  hare  can  reach,  with  a  liquid  formed  of  night-soil  and  stable 
drainage. 

Cow-house  Drainage  for  Vines  (F.  A.). — You  may  soak  the  border 
now  with  the  drainage  during  mild  open  weather,  previously  to  covering 
the  border  with  leaves ;  this  is,  supposing  that  the  Vines  already  are  not 
over-vigorous.  You  had  better  put  iron  pans  filled  with  water  upon  the 
cooler  part  of  the  flue,  to  keep  the  air  in  the  house  moderately  moist. 

Names  of  Plants  (J.  //.).— The  yellow  flower  is  the  Acacia  dealbata  ; 
the  thick  fleshy  leaf  is  of  Begonia  hydrocotylifolia  ;  the  little  sprig  with¬ 
out  flower  is  the  Cytisus  racemosus,  a  very  ornamental  plant. 
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POULTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPER’S  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

January  18,  19,  20.  Liverpool.  Secs.,  Messrs.  G.  W.  Moss  and  W.  C. 
Worrall. 

January  31st  and  February  1st  and  2nd.  Chesterfield  and  Scarsdale. 
n on.  Secs.,  Mr.  J.  Cliarlesworth,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Wood,  jun.  Entries 
close  January  1 1th. 

February  lltli  to  15th,  1860.  Crystal  Palace  (Poultry  and  rigeons). 

Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton.  Entries  close  Jan.  14th. 

February  29th,  and  March  1st,  1860.  Ulverstone.  See.,  Mr.  T.  Robson. 
June  6th  and  7th.  Beverley  and  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  See., 
Eras.  Calvert,  Surgeon,  &c.  Entries  close  May  31st. 

N . B . — Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


EARLY  CHICKENS. 

Thebe  are  always  learners  in  every  pursuit,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  any  periodical  that  undertakes  to  teach  should  give  the  in¬ 
formation  that  is  required  at  certain  periods.  We  used  to  defer 
these  remarks  till  the  cessation  of  Shows  left  us  space  for  them  ; 
but  now,  if  we  wait,  the  time  will  have  passed  when  they  arc 
most  valuable.  While  yet  there  are  the  great  Shows  of  Liverpool 
and  the  Crystal  Palace  to  come  off,  it  is  necessary  those  who 
mean  to  exhibit  in  July  should  be  thinking  of  the  chickens  that 
are  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

Many  are  discouraged  by  the  narrations  of  their  friends,  de¬ 
tailing  the  difficulties  and  disappointments  they  have  experienced 
in  endeavouring  to  rear  early  broods.  Such  is  not  our  opinion. 
We  have  found,  of  late  years,  January  and'  February  better 
months  than  March  and  April  for  rearing  chickens  ;  but  failure  * 
will  be  the  result  of  giving  a  hen  more  to  do  than  she  can  accom¬ 
plish.  If  we  had  fourteen  eggs  of  any  particular  strain  from 
which  we  wanted  early  chickens,  we  would  put  them  under  two 
hens.  We  should  expect  live  chickens  from  each,  and  should 
not  doubt  of  rearing  four.  We  would  put  them  in  a  warm  shed 
on  a  dusty  floor  and  cover  them  carefully  at  night.  We  would 
feed  them  by  candlelight  twice  after  dark  every  night— say  at 
seven  and  ten,  or  half-past,  and  we  would  have  them  fed  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  covered  up  again  ;  but  we  would  not  allow 
them  to  run  about  till,  as  a  lie-a-bed  friend  of  ours  says,  “  the 
world  is  well  aired.”  The  hen  should  remain  under  the  rip,  and 
not  be  allowed  to  drag  the  chickens  about. 

The  niglit.-feeding  at  this  time  of  year  is  necessary,  because 
there  are  fifteen  hours  night  to  nine  of  daylight.  The  small 
number  of  chickens  is  necessary,  because  if  there  are  more,  as 
they  grow  their  size  prevents  the  hen  from  covering  them,  and  | 
one  by  one  they  get  chilled  and  droop  ;  whereas,  if  there  are 
hut  four  or  five,  she  can  hover  them  well  till  more  genial  weather 
makes  her  task  a  lighter  one.  We  should  not  hesitate,  when  the 
grass  is  dry,  the  sun  warm,  and  the  weather  kind  and  mild,  to 
give  them  a  mid-day  hour  in  the  sun.  We  should  avoid  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  chill,  and  feed  liberally  with  bread  and  ale.  We  are 
more  than  ever  convinced,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  artificial 
warmth  leads  to  disease  and  death,  and  that  anything  like 
bottoms  to  the  rips  in  which  hens  and  chickens  are  put,  such  as 
hoards,  or  carpet,  or  sacks,  are  decidedly  bad  things.  Warmth 
should  be  given  by  food  instead  of  fuel.  Long  lasting  should 
be  avoided,  the  hen  should  be  kept  in  high  condition,  the  | 
chickens  should  have  milk  to  drink,  they  should  not  be  exposed  ' 
to  draughts,  and  then  we  think  we  should  rear  four  out  of  every 
five. 


SCARCITY  OE  EGGS. 

We  have  had  many  complaints  this  season  of  the  scarcity  of 
eggs ;  and,  we  believe,  hens  have  laid  badly.  Our  own  have. 
But  on  inquiry  we  have  found  in  many  cases  the  fault  did  not 
lie  with  the  birds.  Those  who  expect  eggs  in  the  winter  must  j 
select  the  stock  with  that  view.  Some  breeds — as  Cochins  and  j 
Brahmas — may  be  more  properly  termed  winter-layers  than  any 
others  ;  but  even  with  these  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  age  and 
season.  Thus,  a  Cochin  pullet  hatched  in  March  will  often  lay 
in  August.  We  have  known  them  do  so  at  sixteen  weeks  old  ;  but 
it  must  be  recollected  they  were  the  most  genial  weeks  of  the  year, 
and  those  most  conducive  to  growth.  Pullets  hatched  at  the  end 
of  June,  will  not,  probably,  lay  before  January.  Dorkings  seldom 
lay  regularly  till  they  are  seven  months  old.  Spanish  the  same. 
To  procure  a  regular  supply  of  eggs,  it  is,  then,  necessary  to  have 
fowls  so  classed  that  a  number  of  them  shall  arrive  at  the  proper 
ago  at  the  period  when  they  will  be  required  to  produce  them. 


Temperature  affects  this  only  to  a  certain  extent ;  cold  may 
diminish  the  number  of  eggs,  but  it  will  not  prevent  laying. 
Good  feeding  will  facilitate  it;  but  anything  like  the  use  of 
stimulating  food  to  force  it  is  very  injurious  to  the  bird,  and 
often  destroys  life.  It  always  impairs  fertility  and  health  in 
after  years.  Egg-producing  in  the  winter  may  become  a  certainty, 
but  only  with  pullets.  After  their  first  eggs  they  become  hens, 
and  then  are  subject  to  the  seasons ;  but  they  obey  the  law  of 
Nature  when  they  lay  their  first  eggs  at  a  certain  age.  We  must 
not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  intend  to  say  hens  'never  lay 
in  the  winter,  hut  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  so. 


DETECTING  THE  SEX  IN  EGGS. 

I  have  been  confidently  assured  that  the  sex  of  chickens  may 
be  foreknown  by  the  position  of  the  air-circle  in  the  egg,  which, 
undoubtedly,  is  not  the  same  in  all.  In  some  it  is  exactly  on  the 
crown  of  the  egg,  in  others  it  is  more  at  one  side.  I  have  not 
myself  tested  the  value  of  the  information,  nor  can  I  say  which 
of  the  two  positions  indicates  the  one  sex,  and  which  the  other. 
Does  no  one  use  artificial  chicken  mothers  ?  What  precautions 
are  necessary  to  insure  poultry,  sent  to  shows  by  rail,  being 
properly  tended  on  the  journey  ?  And  what  is  the  usual  fee  per 
pen  for  exhibiting?  In  tlie  “ Poultry  Book  for  the  Many,”  at 
page  f),  a  plan  for  poultry-houses  and  yards  is  given,  a  House  for 
sitting  liens,  d  Boosting-house  for  stock  (with  nests).  I  should 
like  to  know  (for  it  is  not  explained),  how,  if  a  lien  lays  in  D,  is 
she  to  be  made  to  sit  in  a.  Many  a  hen  I  have  found  will  not  sit 
anywhere  but  in  the  nest  in  which  she  has  laid  her  eggs.— G.  M. 

[We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  one  can  foretell  the  sex  of 
the  chicken  that  will  be  produced  by  an  egg.  At  all  events,  wo 
never  met  with  any  one  that  did  so  foretell  correctly.  Those  who 
claimed  the  knowledge  necessary  for  so  doing  were  wrong  as 
often  as  they  were  right.  Nests  should  always  bo  moveable;  and 
then,  after  the  eggs  have  been  placed  under  a  lien,  the  whole 
together  may  be  moved  from  d  to  a. — Eds.  C.  G.] 


DEVIZES  &  NORTH  WILTS  POULTRY  SHOW- 

Januaey  11  and  12,  I860. 

The  first  class  we  came  to  on  entering  the  room  was  the 
Spanish.  Amongst  the  list  of  competitors  were  found  the  names 
of  many  of  our  first  breeders  ;  the  first  prize  justly  going  to  a 
pen  of  birds,  in  most  splendid  condition,  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Kodbard’s. 
The  pullets  in  this  gentleman’s  pen  were  very  good,  and  the  comb 
of  the  cock  was  much  more  upright  than  we  have  seen  them  of 
late.  Mr.  Atkins  came  second  with  a  pen  of  good  birds  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler  was  a  good  third.  Mrs.  Fookes’  and  Mr. 
Long’s  well  deserved  their  commendation. 

The  Dorkings  were  the  next  birds  that  came  to  our  notice ; 
and  amongst  them  were  many  very  first-rate  specimens.  The 
first-prize  birds  were  very  first-rate,  and  were  claimed  imme¬ 
diately  the  Show  opened,  and  could  have  been  sold  at  a  much 
larger  price,  ten  pounds  having  been  offered  and  refused  for  them, 
this  not  being  the  first  time  they  lmd  distinguished  themselves. 
The  Mai’cbioness  of  AVinchester’s  second-prize  pen  was  very  fine, 
and  the  cock  was  considered  by  many  to  be  superior  to  that  in 
the  first-prize  pen,  though  the  hens  were  undoubtedly  inferior ; 
and  the  probabilities  are,  that  had  Mr.  Burns’s  third-prize  birds 
been  in  better  condition,  they  would  have  held  a  very  different 
position,  as  they  were  a  remarkably  fine  pen  of  birds,  but  showed 
evident  signs  of  too  frequent  exhibition.  We  believe  them  to  he 
the  same  pen  that  obtained  the  Silver  Cup  at  Darlington  a  few 
weeks  since.  There  were  many  good  birds  in  the  commended 
pens,  especially  the  Bov.  J.  L.  Popham’s  and  the  Eev.  J.  G.  A. 
Baker’s. 

In  Cochins ,  although  the  competition  was  not  large,  it  was  a 
very  hard  run  between  Mrs.  Fookes  and  the  Eev.  G.  Gilbert ;  the 
latter  gentlemen  taking  the  first  prize  with  a  very  nice  pen  of 
Buffs,  and  Mrs.  Fookes  second  and  third  with  splendid  pens  of 
Partridge  and  Bull';  this  lady  also  had  another  pen  oi'  Bulls 
highly  commended. 

We  now  come  to  what  was  most  decidedly  the  class  of  the 
Show — the  Black-lreasted  Bed  Game,  and  where  all  were  so 
good,  it  becomes  almost  invidious  to  particularise,  but  we  cannot 
help  remarking  that  the  first  and  second-prize  birds  were  very  supe¬ 
rior  ;  the  pullets  in  the  latter  being  in  splendid  condition,  and 
had  they  a  better  cock  with  them  the  respective  positions  of  tho 
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two  peus  might  have  been  reversed,  as  the  pullets,  in  our  opinion, 
were  decidedly  superior  to  those  of  the  first-prize  hens.  Mr. 
Lamb’s  third-prize  pens  were  good ;  but  the  cock  was  very  small, 
though  otherwise  a  very  keen,  close-feathered  bird. 

In  the  class  for  “  Game  of  any  other  variety,”  there  was 
nothing  worthy  of  notice,  if  we  except  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys’ 
White  Game,  which,  although  they  only  obtained  the  third  prize, 
were,  in  our  estimation,  very  good. 

There  was  a  good  show  of  Hamburgh*  in  all  four  classes.  Mr. 
Martin’s  Gold-pencilled,  Mr.  Keable’s  Silver-pencilled,  Mr. 
Lane’s  Gold-spangled,  Mr.  Newick’s  and  Captain  Beardmore’s 
Silver-spangled  deserve  especial  mention.  Airs.  Eookes  also 
showed  a  very  nice  pen ;  in  fact,  the  ear-lobe  of  the  cock  bird  in 
this  lady’s  pen  was  superior  to  that  of  either  of  the  other  birds  in 
liis  class,  but  he  was  in  other  points  inferior  to  them. 

The  class  for  White-crested  Black  Polands ,  brought  forth 
several  of  our  first  breeders,  but  led  to  a  very  disgraceful  dis¬ 
closure  : — not  only  every  pen,  but  nearly  every  bird  having  been 
trimmed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  crest ;  and  the  birds  in  one  pen 
having  had  the  whole  of  the  black  of  the  front  of  their  crests 
cut  off,  giving  their  heads  very  much  the  appearance  of  scrubbing- 
brushes  when  their  crests  were  a  little  thrown  back.  Mrs. 
Pettat’s  Golden,  and  Air.  G.  S.  Eox’s  Silver,  in  the  class  for 
“  Polands  of  other  varieties  ”  were  perfect.  Airs.  Pettat  also 
showed  some  good  Silvers  whicli  were  highly  commended. 

The  Malays  were  all  that  could  be  wished,  both  a3  regards 
nnmbers  and  quality.  Mr.  Brooke’s  first-prize  birds  were 
perfect,  and  the  cock  in  Air.  Rogers’s  pen  was  very  good,  and 
was  claimed  soon  after  the  Show  opened  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Eox.  Air. 
Ballance  showed  some  beautiful  white  birds,  which  were  highly 
commended.  The  class  was,  in  fact,  termed  by  the  J udges  as 
extremely  good. 

The  Game  Bantams  were  a  very  good  class  as  far  as  number’s 
were  concerned ;  and  Mr.  Rodbard’s  first-prize  pen  of  Black- 
reds,  and  Aliss  Steele  Perkins’s  second- prize  pen  of  Duckwings, 
were  very  good.  Air.  Chadwiu  was  highly  commended  for  a  pen 
of  Duckwings,  and  Miss  Steele  Perkins  for  a  pen  of  Reds.  The 
Duckwing  Game  numbered  very  strong. 

In  the  class  for  “other  Bantams,”  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Ilodson 
obtained  a  first  prize  with  a  beautiful  pen  of  Golden  Sebright 
Bantams,  and  Mr.  Dutton  Bayley  second.  Air.  Kerr  showed  a 
nice  pen  of  Blacks,  but  the  cock  had  a  hen  tail,  which  is  a  fatal 
fault. 

Air.  J.  K.  Fowler  headed  the  prize  list  in  the  class  “  for  any 
distinct  breed”  with  a  good  pen  of  Brahmas,  and  Mr.  Fisher 
second  with  a  beautiful  pen  of  Silkies,  and  Air.  Coles  s  Andalusians 
obtained  the  third.  There  were  also  some  good  Pheasant  Alalays 
and  Guelderlands  exhibited. 

The  Turkeys  formed  an  extraordinary  class.  Mr.  Williams’s 
first-prize  birds  were  very  hard  run  by  Aliss  Crawshay’s  second- 
prize  ;  and  they  in  their  turn  were  very  closely  run  by  the  two 
very  highly  commended  pens.  Miss  Crawshay’s  birds  were 
claimed  at  six  guineas  by  the  Alarchioness  of  \Y  iiicliester. 

The  Geese  formed  a  good  class.  Mrs.  Fookes’s  Toulouse  and 
Mr.  Williams’s  Embden  well  deserved  their  honours. 

In  Aylesbury  Ducks  Mr.  Hanks  carried  off  the  laurels  in  spite 
of  Air.  Fowler,  whose  birds  were  sadly  out  of  condition  as  regards 
feather,  the  distance  of  their  journey  having  told  upon  them  in 
that  respect.  This  gentleman,  however,  managed  to  hold  his  own 
in  Rouens,  and  obtained  first  with  a  very  nice  pen  ofbirds.  We 
never  remember  having  seen  better  East  Indians  than  those 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Ballance,  of  Taunton — their  plumage  wa3 
lustrous  in  the  extreme  ;  in  fact,  that  of  the  Ducks  was  superior 
to  the  plumage  of  the  Drakes  in  some  of  the  pens  :  — it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  useless  to  say  they  well  deserved  the  prize  they  won.  The 
second-prize  AVhite  Calls  were  very  good;  so  were  Aliss  Perkins’s 
East  Indians  and  Brown  Calls. 

In  Single  Game  Cocks  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  particular 
mention ;  six  only  having  been  entered  in  the  sweepstakes, which 
is  rather  remarkable 

In  Dorkings  the  competition  was  good,  also  in  Pencilled  Ham- 
burghs. 

In  the  Game  Bantam  Cock  class  Air.  T.  H.  D.  Bayly  obtained 
first  with  a  most  perfect  bird,  which  was,  in  fact,  what  Game 
Bantams  ought  to  be — a  perfect  Game  cock  in  miniature :  we 
never  remember  having  seen  a  better  bird. 

In  Malay  Cocks  Air.  Ballance  obtained  first  with  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  White  bird;  the  Judges  declared  they  never  saw  a  better. 
Air.  J.  J.  Fox  taking  second.  The  class  was  pronounced  by  them 
to  be  “  very  good.” 


Having  done  with  the  poultry,  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say 
about  the  exhibition-room,  &c.  By  permission  of  the  Alayor,  the 
beautiful  Corn  Exchange  was  lent  for  the  occasion,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  the  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose  we  have  seen  anywhere,  and  the  arrangements  of  the 
pens  and  classes  were  unexceptional.  There  were  five  rows  of 
pens  from  end  to  end  of  the  building,  and  all  birds  were  on  the 
same  level,  the  room  being  sufficiently  long  to  admit  260  pens 
being  so  placed,  without  having  to  set  one  over  another.  All 
birds,  therefore,  were  well  placed,  and  in  this  respect  there  could 
be  no  complaining. 

The  success  of  the  undertaking  we  find  was  complete,  and  the 
Society,  as  well  as  the  exhibitors,  are  indebted  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  Air.  George  S.  Sainsbury,  for  his  indefatigable  exertions 
in  bring  about  such  a  result. 

Spanish  (any  age). — First,  J.  R.  Rodbard.  Second,  C.  Atkins.  Third, 
J.  K.  Fowler.  Highly  Commended,  Airs.  H.  Fookes.  Commended, 
X.  Eacott,  and  J.  Long. 

Dorkings  (any  age  or  colour).— First,  E.  Giddings.  Second,  the 
Alarchioness  of  Winchester.  Third,  S.  Burn.  Highly  Commended,  Rev. 
J.  G.  A.  Baker,  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Popham.  Commended,  G.  Chadwin,  C.  Smith, 
and  Aliss  J.  Alii  ward. 

Cochin-China  (any  age  or  colour). — First,  Rev.  G.  Gilbert  (Buff). 

I  Second,  Third,  and  Highly  Commended,  Airs.  H.  Fookes  (Partridge) . 

Gave  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  lion.  G.  Howard.  Second, 
T.  Brown.  Third,  J.  Lamb.  Highly  Commended,  J.  J.  Fox,  and  W. 
Rogers.  Commended,  J.  Aloore,  and  R.  Filing. 

Game  (any  other  variety). —First,  S.  Dupe.  Second,  T.  AV.  Phillips. 
Third,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys.  Commended,  J.  J.  Fox,  and  R.  Elling. 

IIamhukgiis  (Gold-pencilled,  any  age). — First,  J,  Martin.  Second, 
W.  Witliington.  Third,  G.  Giddings.  Commended,  Lady  V.  Howard, 
and  Airs.  Pettat. 

Ham  burghs  (Silver-pencilled,  any  age). — First,  Alaster  E.  Keable.  Second, 
Aliss  A.  Keable.  Third,  Aliss  Alunday.  Highly  Commended,  Alaster  E. 
Keable,  and  Aliss  Alunday. 

IIamburghs  (Golden-spangled,  any  ago). — First  and  Second,  W.  R.  Lane. 
Third,  Alessrs.  Bartrum  and  Down.  '  Commended,  AV.  Cuff,  and  T.  Eacott. 

Hambujighs  (Silver-spangled,  any  age). — First,  J.  Newick.  Second, 
Captain  Beardmore.  Third,  Mrs.  II.  Fookes.  Highly  Commended, 
j  G.  Chadwin. 

Polands  (Black  with  AA’hite  Crests).— First,  G.  S.  Fox.  Second,  T.  P. 
Edwards.  (The  Judges  regret  to  state  that  nearly  every  pen  in  this  class 
was  trimmed  in  the  crest.) 

Polands  (any  other  variety). — First,  Airs.  Pettat.  Second,  G.  S.  Fox. 
Highly  Commended,  Airs.  Pettat. 

Malays.— First,  A.  G.  Brooke.  Second,  AAr.  Rogers.  Highly  Commended, 
C.  Ballance,  and  J.  J.  Fox.  Commended,  A.  G.  Brooke.  An  extremely  good 
class.) 

Bantams  (Game). — First,  J.  R.  Rodbard.  Second,  Miss  S.  Perkins. 
Highly  Commended,  G.  Chadwin,  and  Aliss  S.  Perkins.  Commended, 
T.  H.  D.  Bayly. 

Bantams  (any  other  variety). — First,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hodson  (Gold-laced). 
Second,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley  (Silver-laced).  Highly  Commended,  AV.  H.  Kerr 
(Black). 

Other  Distinct  Breeds. — First,  J.  K.  Fowler  (Brahmas).  Second, 
C.  S.  Fisher  (Silky  Fowl).  Third,  C.  Coles  (Andalusians).  Highly  Com- 
;  mended,  G.  Botham,  J.  AVentworth,  and  T.  AYilliams.  Commended, 
]  J.  Hinton. 

Turkeys. — First,  T.  AVilliams.  Second,  Aliss  L.  Crawsliay.  A'ery 
Highly  Commended,  Airs.  II.  Fookes,  and  Aliss  J.  Alilward.  Highly  Com- 
|  mended,  T.  Williams.  Commended,  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester. 

|  (Extraordinarily  good  class.) 

Geese. — First,  Airs.  H.  Fookes.  Second,  T.  AVilliams.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended,  T.  Brown,  and  T.  P.  Edwards. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First,  G.  Hanks.  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Com¬ 
mended,  Airs.  LI.  Fookes,  and  G.  Hanks. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Second,  Airs.  IL.  Fookes.  Highly 
1  Commended,  T.  Keable.  Commended,  T.  Brown,  AV.  Hillier,  and  G.  Hanks. 

Ducks  (any  other  variety).— First,  C.  Ballance.  Second,  Airs.  Penrud- 
docke.  Highly  Commended,  C.  Ballance,  and  Aliss  S.  Perkins. 

Sweepstakes  for  Cocks. — Game. — First,  Hon.  G.  Howard.  Second, 
J.  Lamb.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Chadwin.  Dorkings. — First,  Rev.  J.  G.  A. 
Baker.  Second,  Mrs.  H.  Fookes.  Commended,  G.  Chadwin,  and  Airs.  II. 
Fookes.  Spanish. — First,  C.  Ballance.  Highly  Commended,  C.  Atkins. 
Commended,  Aliss  AI.  E.  Peel.  Cochin-China  (any  colour).— First,  Mrs. 
II.  Fookes.  Pencilled  Hamburgh. — First,  J.  Martin.  Second,  Airs.  T. 
Keable.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Pettat,  and  J.  Llewellyn.  Spangled 
-  Hamburgh. — First,  Messrs.  Bartrum  and  Down.  Highly  Commended, 
G.  Chadwin,  AV.  AVhite,  and  Airs.  II.  Fookes.  Poland  (any  variety). — 
First,  J.  Hinton.  Bantam  (Game).— First,  T.  II.  D.  Bayly.  Second, 
G.  Finch.  Highly  Commended,  J.  H.  Rodbard,  and  Aliss *S.  Perkins. 
Malay. — First,  C.  Ballance.  Second,  J.  J.  Fox.  Highly  Commended, 
C.  Ballance.  Commended,  H.  Adney.  (A  very  good  class.) 

The  Judges  were — Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeicr  and  Mr.  J.  Challoner. 


ORIGINAL  OR  PURE  COLOUR  IN  FOWLS. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  considered  by  naturalists  that  our 
domestic  fowls  are  descended  from  the  wild  Jungle  Fowl  of  India, 
j  of  which,  probably,  there  are  several  geographical  varieties  or 
sub-species  ;  and  most  of  our  breeds  are  attributed  to  the  Gallus 
Bankiva ,  which  is  a  Black-breasted  Red  :  hence  I  am  justified  in 
i  considering  the  Black-breasted  Red  as  an  original  and  pure  colour. 
Some  naturalists  think  that  the  Duckwing  colour  is  the  domes¬ 
ticated  representative  of  the  Gallus  Sonneratii :  if  so,  then  the 
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D vick wing  Is  also  an  original  and  pure  colour.  Tins  idea  is  also 
rendered  probable  from  this  variety  having  a  longer  and  more 
abundant  plumage,  which  may  arise  from  the  horny  tips  of  the 
feathers  of  that  kind  being  reduced  by  domestication  to  fuller 
feathers  in  this  variety.  _  . 

All  other  colours  are  regarded  as  the  effect  of  albinism  anc! 
melanism  ;  and  as  I  am  not  aware  of  any  wild  representative  of 
the  Brown-breasted  Reds,  that  is  my  reason  for  doubting  the 
originality  of  that  colour. 

White,  Black,  and  Blue,  when  unmixed  (though  not  original 
colours),  may  be  called  pure  colours. 

Although  cock-fighters  did  not  regard  the  colour  of  Game 
fowls  as  indicative  of  purity  of  breed  or  courage,  yet  they  had 
distinctive  names  for  every  shade  and  mixture.  The  Black¬ 
breasted  Red  (that  is  the  colour  of  the  Gallus  Banlciva),  is  a  red 
cock  with  black  breast ;  but  what  I  understand  by  a  Black-red, 
is  a  Black  cock  with  some  red  on  the  back  ;  in  fact,  a  cross  between 
a  Black-brbasted  Red  and  a  Black,  and  marked  like  the  Black 
Brassywings,  only  having  red  where  they  are  yellow'. 

Having  given  this  explanation,  I  shall  relinquish  the  dis¬ 
cussion. — B.  P.  Brent. 


BIRDS  NOT  THE  EXHIBITOR’S  OWN. 

Myself  and  several  brother  fanciers  have  noticed  that  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  also  Halifax  plate,  was  taken  by  partly  the  same 
birds,  although  by  different  exhibitors. 

Firstly,  at  Birmingham.  Mr.  Eden  took  the  plate  with  some 
of  his  own,  coupled,  I  believe,  with  some  of  Mr.  Morgan's  birds. 

Secondly,  at  Halifax.  Mr.  Morgan  took  the  plate  with  some 
of  his  own,  and,  I  believe,  some  of  Mr.  Eden’s  birds. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  this  is  the 
case  ?  Also,  if  the  practice  is  correct.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  rules 
“  That  any  exhibitor  taking  prizes  with  other  than  his  or  her  own 
birds  shall  be  excluded  from  all  future  competition?  ”  If  you  or 
any  of  your  readers  can  answer  the  above,  I  shall  esteem  it  a 
favour. — Shorteaced  Red  Beard. 

[The  writer  of  this  inquiry  having  sent  us  his  address  ;  as  the 
inquiry  is  made  with  due  courtesy ;  and  as  the  subject  is  import¬ 
ant  to  all  exhibitors,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  inserting  it.  If 
any  exhibitors  club  together  in  the  manner  intimated,  we  con¬ 
sider  it  very  unfair,  and  totally  at  variance  with  the  rule  quoted. 
It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  cricket  club  who,  to  win  a  match,  picked 
players  from  ten  other  clubs. — Eds.  C.  G.] 


NEW  BOOK. 

Diary  op  the  Dairy,  Piggery,  Poultry  Yard,  and 
Apiary'  for  1860. — This  very  useful  annual,  though  published 
anonymously,  is  well  known  to  be  prepared  by  Mr.  Warwick, 
editor  of  the  Essex  and  West  Suffolk  Gazette,  and  he  need  not 
be  ashamed  of  this  offspring  of  his  ingenuity.  It  affords  a  very 
ready  repository  for  the  events  and  expenses  of  the  four  depart¬ 
ments  of  rural  live  stock  whose  tenements  are  enumerated  in  the 
title  page.  But  it  does  more,  for  it  gives  a  calendar  of  monthly 
operations,  with  notes  on  the  diseases  of  the  said  livestock,  and 
remedial  directions.  There  are  also  some  directions  for  feeding 
and  managing  poultry  for  exhibition. 


WEEDING  POULTRY. 

At  this  time,  when  walks  are  being  carefully  scanned,  we  feel 
bound  to  repeat  advice  we  gave  la3t  year  at  this  time.  Do  not 
let  any  consideration  induce  you  to  put  up  a  bird  with  any 
capital  defect.  Depend  upon  it,  it  will  appear  in  the  chickens. 
Above  all,  avoid  it  in  the  cocks.  A  bad  comb,  crooked  back, 
wry  tail,  faulty  leg  or  claw,  or  ford  feather,  is  sure  to  be  here¬ 
ditary.  Faults  are  more  certainly  transmitted  than  virtues,  and 
a  defective  sire  materially  interferes  with  the  value  of  a  yard. 

MEETING  OF  THE  PHILOPERISTERON 
SOCIETY. 

The  Birmingham  and  Halifax  meetings  are  over.  The  great 
bulk  of  pigeon  fanciers  and  exhibitors  are  preparing  for  the  trials 
of  a  fresh  campaign,  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  members  of 
the  above  Society  to  achieve  a  great  triumph  at  their  annual  Show 


held  at  the  Freemason’s  Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  on 
Wednesday  last. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  everything  connect-  l  with  this  Society  is 
carried  out ;  but  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  it,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  the  lean  ideal  of  a  Pigeon  Show,  both  from  the  beauty 
of  the  specimens  exhibited,  and  the  manner  and  condition  in 
which  they  were  shown. 

On  entering  the  room,  on  the  right  was  Mr.  Wicking’s  col¬ 
lection  ranged  in  several  pens.  The  Jacobines,  Yellow  Owls  and 
Turbits  were  much  admired  in  the  first  cage,  and  with  them  was  a 
very  handsome  mottled  Trumpeter.  The  next  cage  contained 
specimens  of  Turbits  of  different  colours.  A  pen  of  Swallows,  of 
four  shades,  Reds,  Yellows,  Blues,  and  Blacks,  was  much  noticed  ; 
and  then  came  a  cage  of  Blue,  Red,  Black,  and  YYllow  Magpies 
admired  by  every  one.  The  collection  of  Owls  and  Balds  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  gentleman  was,  as  usual,  very  good,  and  the  clean¬ 
liness  of  the  plumage  of  all  his  birds  was  generally  remarked. 
Mr.  Bult’s  Powtei’s  occupied  the  end  of  the  Hall ;  the  centre  pens 
were  occupied  by  his  White  birds,  which  seemed  to  consider  the 
admiration  they  received  as  their  right.  Some  Yellow  and  Black 
Jacobines  in  a  small  pen  belonging  also  to  Mr.  Bult  showed  much 
good  breeding.  There  were  also  some  very  large  Powters  con¬ 
tributed  by  a  Halifax  fancier,  among  them  a  pair  of  Blacks,  of 
great  size.  Messrs.  Percivall  and  Archer  sent  Tumblers ;  the 
former  an  unusually  good  Almond  hen,  and  some  good  Kites.  Mr. 
Harrison  Weir’s  White  Fantails  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
His  Blues,  however,  were  too  crowded  in  their  pens  to  show  to 
advantage.  There  were  some  Fantails  said  to  be  Almonds,  but 
they  require  much  more  richness  in  their  ground  colour  before 
they  are  worthy  of  their  name.  One  pair  of  Archangels  only 
appeared.  The  Carriers  were  grand.  A  young  Black  bird  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Oliver  promised  to  be  perfection  ;  and  Mr.  Hayne’s 
birds  were,  as  they  always  are,  very  superior.  Two  pairs  of 
Suabians,  one  Porcelain,  and  a  pair  of  very  ugly  blue  Pigeons, 
with  white  heads,  made  rather  a  motley  pen.  One  cage  of  Barbs 
only  was  exhibited.  It  contained  one  or  two  very  good  birds  ; 
but  the  Yellow  hens  were  deficient  in  head  properties  and  coarse 
in  feather.  The  Hall  wras  crowded  all  the  time  of  the  Show,  and 
the  meeeting  is  considered  the  most  successful  yet  held. 


Ten  Thousand  Dollars  made  in  a  Year  from  Eighteen- 
Swarms  of  Bees. — We  have  from  reliable  authority  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  remarkable  success  (pecuniary)  in  raising 
bees  in  this  State.  A  gentleman  in  one  of  the  valleys  near  the 
bay  last  year  purchased  18  hives  of  bees,  for  which  he  paid 
1800  dols.  From  these  18  hives  he  had  101  swarms,  and  he 
has  sold  100  of  the  swarms  for  100  dols.  each,  thus  realising 
the  snug  sum  of  10,000  dols.  in  one-year.  Hr  still  lias  on 
hand  19  swarms,  one  more  than  he  commenced  with!  So 
much  for  bees.—  (California  Farmer.) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Turkeys  at  Birmingham.  —J.  M.  is  assured  that  we  did  not  intend  to 
suggest  that  her  Turkeys  were  too  fat.  We  know  hei  birds,  and  we  have 
heard  that  the  management  is  good  ;  hut  we  have  not  the  slightest  know¬ 
ledge  whether  they  were  weighed  at  Birmingham,  or  on  what  grounds  the 
Judges  there  awarded  the  prizes. 

Egos  in  Wintkr  (Louisa). —  The  fact  of  your  hens  being  “  from  two  or 
four  years  old,”  renders  patent  the  cause  of  your  having  no  eggs  in  winter. 
Two  or  three  hens  only  for  hatching  purposes,  and  all  the  others  early 
pullets,  should  be  the  stock  of  those  who  wish  for  a  good  winter-supply 
of  eggs.  Y'our  diet  for  your  poultry  is  too  good;  less  barley  and  no 
“  scraping  from  the  kitchen  ”  would  be  better.  The  range  over  sixty 
acres  of  meadow  will  give  the  fowls  enough  animal  food  in  the  form  of 
insects— the  best  of  all  forms  for  poultry. 

Roup  {A  Constant  Reader).—  Exposure  to  wet  and  cold  after  roosting 
in  a  warm,  ill-ventilated  house,  is  a  very  usual  cause.  Try  one  grain  of 
powdered  sulphate  of  copper  daily,  mixed  in  oatmeal  made  into  a  mash 
with  ale.  Separate  the  roupy  fowl  from  the  others,  keep  it  from  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet,  and  let  it  have  plenty  of  green  food.  Wash  the  head  twice 
daily  with  tepid  water.  If  not  better  in  a  week,  kill  it.  If  you  bought 
our  “Poultry  Book  for  the  Many,”  you  would  for  sixpence  have  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  these  points. 

Loss  of  Wing -feathers  in  Bullfinches  ( Forth  Lincoln). — You  may 
at  once  dismiss  from  your  mind  the  idea  of  any  one  desiring  to  spite  you  by 
plueking  out  the  wing-feathers  of  the  bullfinches.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  cage  birds  to  take  a  sudden  fright  and  beat  themselves  against 
the  wires  of  their  cages  at  night  and  knock  out  their  feathers,  and  make 
tbeir  pinions  bleed.  I  once  had  reared  a  nest  of  young  bullfinches,  and 
taking  out  the  slide  to  clean  the  cage  so  frightened  them  that  one  dropped 
down  and  died  from  the  fright  in  a  few  seconds.— B.  P,  Brent. 

Grounb  Oats  (0.  Jl.).— When  oats  are  ground  for  poultry  food,  the 
bran,  or  chaff,  as  you  call  it,  should  not  he  bolted  or  sifted  out.  Merely 
have  the  oats  ground,  and  not  dressed. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


1 

Day  Day 
of  of 

M’nth  Week. 

JANUARY  24—30,  I860. 

Weather 

Barometer. 

NEAR  LONl 

Thermom. 

>ON  IN 

Wind 

1859. 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets 

Moon 
Rises 
and  Sets 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun 

Day  of 
Year. 

24 

Tu 

Ruseus  aculeatus. 

29.781—29.646 

48-41 

s.w. 

— 

53  af  7 

32  af  4 

17  a  6 

1 

12 

16 

24 

25 

W 

Conv.  St.  Paul.  Prs.  Royal 

29.967—29.661 

49—35 

s.w. 

.08 

52  7 

33 

4 

29  7 

2 

12 

31 

25 

26 

Th 

Betula  alnus.  [married,  1858. 

29.772—29.741 

49-37 

s.w. 

— 

50  7 

35 

4 

37  S 

3 

12 

45 

26 

27 

F 

Viola  odorata. 

29.722—29.688 

51—37 

w. 

— 

49  7 

37 

4 

45  9 

4 

12 

57 

27 

28 

S 

Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus. 

29.791—29.768 

50—28 

w. 

— 

48  7 

39 

4 

55  10 

5 

13 

9 

28 

29 

Sum 

4  Sunday  after  Epipiiany. 

29.842—29.504 

50—43 

s.w. 

.08 

46  7 

41 

4 

morn. 

6 

13 

21 

29 

30 

M 

King  Charles  I.  martyr,  1649. 

29.510—29.405 

45—30 

w. 

.06 

45  7 

42 

4 

7  0 

7 

13 

31 

30 

Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-three  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  44°  and  31.5°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  57°,  occurred  on  the  25th,  ,in  1834  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  15° 
on  the  27th,  in  1855.  During  the  period  160  days  were  fine,  and  on  105  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  FOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

The  compost  intended  for  the  plants  in  these  houses 
should  be  prepared  and  sweetened  by  several  turnings  ; 
and  a  sufficient  supply  for  immediate  use  should  be  stored 
in  an  open  shed. 

Calceolarias  (Herbaceous). — To  be  potted  into  larger 
pots  as  they  require  them ;  compost  equal  parts  of  turfy 
loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  sprinkling  of  silver 
sand.  To  be  kept  in  a  moderately-moist  atmospheric 
temperature  of  from  45°  at  night  to  55°  in  the  day.  To 
be  slightly  syringed  with  tepid  water  on  sunny  days,  and 
to  be  kept  free  from  insects. 

Fuchsias. — After  the  old  plants  are  shaken  out  of  their 
pots,  and  their  roots  reduced  and  fresh  potted  in  a  com¬ 
post  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  leaf  mould  and 
some  sand  added,  to  be  introduced  to  a  temperature 
of  60°.  When  some  of  the  young  shoots  are  an  inch 
long  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  inserted  in  pans  of  sand  ' 
kept  damp,  where  they  will  soon  take  root,  and  will 
require  to  be  pushed  on  in  heat  to  make  fine  large  speci¬ 
mens  for  the  conservatory  or  flower  garden. 

New  Holland  Plants. — Water  them  with  care  and 
moderation.  Air  to  be  given  freely  night  and  day  in 
mild  weather.  Fire  heat  to  be  applied  only,  and  then 
merely  sufficiently,  to  exclude  frost.  The  strong  shoots  of 
the  vigorous  young  stock  to  be  stopped  in  due  time  as 
the  best  foundation  for  future  good  specimens. 

Sow  seeds  of  Thunbergias,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Migno¬ 
nette,  Ten-iceelc  and  other  Stocks,  in  pots,  to  be  placed 
upon  a  slight  hotbed. 

STOVE  AND  OECHID-HOUSE. 

Achimenes. — Place  the  tubers  thickly  in  pans,  to  be 
potted  singly  as  they  appear,  in  equal  portions  of  leaf 
mould  and  sandy  loam ;  to  be  started  into  growth  in  a 
moderate  bottom  heat. 

Gloxinias. —  Select  a  few  varieties.  To  be  shaken 
out,  and  fresh  potted  in  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and 
heath  soil  and  a  little  sand.  To  be  excited  in  bottom 
heat. 

Gesnera  zkbrina. — Those  which  were  first  in  flower 
should  be  dried  oil'  for  early  work  next  season.  This  is 
to  be  done  by  withholding  water  gradually,  and  by  keep¬ 
ing  their  foliage  still  exposed  to  the  light. 

Sow  seeds  of  Egg  Plants,  Cockscombs,  Amaranths,  and 
other  such  tender  annuals  in  heat,  to  grow  them  in  good 
time  into  fine  specimens  for  the  adornment  of  the  con¬ 
servatory  in  summer. 

FORCING-HOUSES. 

Cucumbers. — The  plants  preparing  for  ridging  out  early 
in  February  will  require  attention  in  airing,  and  watering 
with  tepid  water  occasionally  when  dry,  and  to  be  kept 
close  to  the  glass  to  produce  sturdy  growth.  The  plants 
on  dung-beds  require  great  attention  at  this  season.  To 
be  kept  within  eight  or  nine  inches  of  the  glass ;  to  be 
stopped  regularly  ;  and  to  maintain  a  heat  of  not  less 
No.  591.— Yol.  XXIII.  No.  17. 


than  70°  by  day ;  to  be  able  to  give  air  to  dry  the  plants. 
The  fermenting  materials  to  be  always  prepared  ready 
to  receive  the  linings  when  the  heat  declines.  For  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  provided  with  pits  heated 
by  hot-water  pipes,  such  constant  labour  and  attention 
will  not  be  necessary. 

Melons. — To  be  treated  as  advised  for  Cucumbers. 

Peaches. — When  the  blossoms  are  beginning  to  ex¬ 
pand,  discontinue  syringing,  but  sprinkle  the  pathways, 
to  produce  a  moist,  but  not  too  damp,  and  consequently 
a  healthy,  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Fresh  air  is  in¬ 
dispensable  and  should  be  admitted  at  every  favourable 
opportunity ;  and  if  the  cold  external  air  could  be  made 
to  pass  over  the  flues,  or  hot-water  pipes,  so  as  to  get 
warmed  before  coming  in  contact  with  the  blossoms,  a 
gentle  circulation  would  be  constantly  kept  up  until  the 
fruit  is  fairly  set. 

Pines. — Great  care  is  necessary  when  syringing,  more 
especially  those  that  arc  about  throwing  up  their  flower- 
stems,  that  no  more  water  may  lodge  in  the  hearts  of  the 
plants  than  will  evaporate  during  the  day.  But  if,  from 
any  cause,  a  portion  remain  until  evening,  it  should  be 
drawn  away  by  means  of  a  syringe  having  a  long  and 
narrow  tube  at  the  end  of  it,  or  by  a  piece  of  sponge  tied 
to  the  point  of  a  small  stick. 

Strawberries.— When  these  are  throwing  up  their 
blossom-spikes  a  little  liquid  manure  may  be  given,  but 
it  should  be  very  weak,  and  perfectly  clear.  A  succession 
of  plants  to  be  introduced  where  there  is  a  gentle  heat. 
The  decayed  leaves  to  be  trimmed  off,  the  surface  of  the 
soil  to  be  stirred,  and  the  pots  to  be  placed  on  shelves 
near  the  glass. 

Vines. — Continue  the  treatment  as  advised  last  week. 

Keep  up  a  succession  of  Kidney  Beans,  Asparagus, 
Sea-kale,  and  Rhubarb. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 

Cuttings  of  Anagallis, Heliotropes,  G  eraniums,  Lobelias, 
Salvias,  and  Verbenas  may  now  be  struck  in  a  gentle 
bottom  heat,  and  pushed  forward  to  make  good  sized 
plants  for  bedding  out  when  all  danger  from  frost  is 
over.  William  Keane. 


HOW  TO  PROCEED  IN  THE  ARRANGEMENT 
OF  PLEASURE-GROUNDS. 

Every  year,  and  every  month  of  the  year,  bring  fresh 
evidence  to  The  Cottage  Gardener  office  of  the  rapid 
strides  which  are  making,  all  over  the  country,  in  the 
new  style  of  flower-gardening,  the  planting  in  masses, 
and  arranging  the  colours  so  as  to  make,  as  it  were,  a 
natural  picture  ;  not  too  much  colour  here  to  drown  a 
less  quantity  there,  or  yonder,  nor  too  bright  anywhere  in 
a  given  composition,  where  the  over-brightness  would 
attract  the  eye  to  the  prejudice  of  weaker  colours.  This 
we  see  abundant^  from  plans  of  flower  gardens  which 
constantly  reach  us  from  amateurs  and  young  gardeners 
for  our  judgment.  From  these  plans  we  learn  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  teaching  the  elements  of  proper 
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planting  lies  in  understanding  the  proper  quantities  of 
the  secondary  colours,  so  to  speak,  or  blues,  purples,  and 
pinks.  Scarlets  and  whites  used  to  spoil  every  plan  or 
garden  of  which  a  plan  is  yet  in  existence,  previous  to 
the  birth  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  in  which  the  male 
portion  of  our  artists  first  found  their  best  masculine 
efforts  set  at  naught  and  derision. 

Eepton,  as  interpreted  by  the  inimitable  Loudon,  had 
taught  the  true  principle,  or  rules  for  planting  all  trees  and 
bushes,  so  as  to  give  out,  as  it  were,  the  best  effect  to  a 
cultivated  eye,  according  to  our  British  ideas  of  beauty 
in  art.  But  as  far  as  planting  goes  on  that  principle, 
Eepton  and  Loudon  might  just  as  well  not  yet  have  been 
born  ;  for  in  no  garden  I  have  ever  seen,  or  saw  a  plan  of, 
are  their  rules  for  planting  carried  out  from  end  to  end. 
Many  of  our  gardeners  understand  Eepton’s  rules  just  as 
well  as  he  did,  and  many  more  of  them  could  now  plant 
better  than  he  and  his  interpreter  ;  but  they  never  have 
the  chance.  I  mean  that  such  gardeners  novel’,  or  but 
very  seldom  indeed,  have  the  opportunity  of  planting 
places  of  sufficient  extent  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  artistic 
planting.  It  is  only  a  bit  here,  a  morsel  there,  and  a 
flea-bite  everywhere,  in  which  artistic  planting  can  be 
seen  in  England.  How  it  is  now  done  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  we  have  little  of  learning  that  I  know  of.  But, 
assuredly,  there  is  not  a  public  or  a  private  garden  which 
can  be  seen  from  a  railroad,  within  fifty  miles  of  London, 
in  which  the  dullest  and  the  very  commonest-place  plant¬ 
ing  may  not  be  seen  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  grounds. 
Even  places  which  have  been  once  planted  as  near  per¬ 
fection  as  the  conditions  would  allow,  are  seen  after  a  few 
years  to  be  altogether  below  criticism,  which  may  seem 
a  paradox  to  many,  but  is  as  clear  as  crystal  to  those  1 
who  know  the  rules  and  regulations  of  planting,  and  as 
self-evident.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  of  the  things 
planted  I  mean,  that  it  should  be  so  in  a  great  many 
instances. 

A  rich  man  or  woman  who  had  other  fish  to  fry  in  his 
or  her  younger  days,  buys  an  estate  without  one  particle 
of  the  necessary  amount  of  country  knowledge, ;  or  of 
country  life,  to  enable  him  or  her  to  give  directions  to 
plant  any  mortal  thing  as  it  should  be  done.  But  having 
plenty  of  money  and  a  fair  share  of  ambition,  he  or  she 
shall  not  be  led  by  the  nose  by  a  set  of  rapscallions 
calling  themselves  landscape  gardeners,  of  which  scape 
they  know  as  much  as  the  pot  does  of  the  kettle,  and 
argue  their  points  on  the  same  principle  of  comparison  of 
colour.  No  :  each  of  them  will  engage  the  services  of  an 
acknowledged  landscape  gardener  of  eminence  and  skill, 
as  not  only  the  best  but  also  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

The  landscape  gardener  finds  the  old  house,  or  mansion, 
buried  in  an  overgrown  thicket  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  ;  not  a  breath  of  air  can  one  get  in  that 
old  house,  or  mansion,  until  the  grounds  about  it  are 
opened  up  in  “  views,”  thinned  of  trees,  relieved  here  by 
cutting  away  all  the  underwood,  and  deepened  there  by 
more  planting.  The  very  old  stag-headed  trees  he  leaves 
on  purpose  to  stamp  the  antiquity  of  the  place ;  as,  the 
older  the  more  prized  in  the  peerage.  His  roads,  drives, 
walks,  and  avenues  through  the  park  are  all  accounted 
for  by  the  nature  of  the  grounds,  or  these  ancient  plant¬ 
ings  ;  and  his  new  plantings  have  express  reference  to  the 
lines  of  his  amended  ways  ;  and  from  every  point  or  turn 
in  the  road,  or  avenue,  a  new  assortment  of  the  forms  of 
trees,  or  a  new  combination,  as  we  say,  is  sure  to  attract  j 
the  skilful  eye  of  the  stranger,  which  alone  can  appreciate 
the  art  of  the  master  mind.  Everything  is  done  and 
finished  in  some  style  or  other,  according  to  the  rules 
bearing  on  that  particular  style,  as  far  as  they  could  be 
borne  out  under  the  disadvantages  in  which  the  place  was 
found.  With  this  finish  is  also  finished  the  foundation 
of  that  which  will  inevitably  destroy  the  effect  so  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  with  that  finish  also  will  begin  a  new  agency, 
which  will  help  and  hurry  on  the  obliterations  which 
leave  all  the  gardens,  within  a  certain  distance  of  Lon¬ 


don,  as  if  no  landscape  gardener  had  ever  put  a  foot  on 
our  island. 

The  foundation  that  is  to  ruin  the  effect  of  artistic 
planting  is  in  the  nursery,  and  seems  there  innocent  as 
the  babes  in  the  wood  ;  and  so  it  is,  and  might  continue 
to  be.  But  a  wet  or  a  dry  nurse  is  sure  and  certain  to 
cause  mischief — bad  training  and  ill  habits  in  a  wood, 
plantation,  grove,  dingle,  or  shrubbery ;  and  the  wet  or 
the  dry  nurses  are  they  who  thus  efface  the  spirit  of  this 
age  from  the  aged  face  of  the  next  generation  of  plant¬ 
ings.  No  rich  or  poor  man  who  had  any  eye  for  trees, 
for  shrubs,  and  for  their  effect  on  his  place,  was  ever  yet 
content  to  have  them  planted  at  such  distances  apart  as 
would  show  them  to  his  heir  in  his  days  as  they  appeared 
to  himself  in  his  mind’s  eye  while  he  was  planting  them. 
The  landscape  gardener  falls  in  with  the  mind  of  the 
age  ;  “  he  fills  up  ”  the  ground,  or  puts  in  “  nurses  ”  to 
hide  the  way  through  the  planting,  and  to  “  nurse  ”  and 
shelter  finer  trees  which  are  to  give  the  effects  he  intends 
when  they  come  to  full  size  and  show  themselves,  and 
by  that  time  all  traces  of  the  nursing  helps  are  gone,  or 
supposed  rather  to  be  cleared  away  ;  but  that  has  never 
been  the  case  altogether  in  any  one  garden  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  No  :  the  nurses,  or  extra  trees  put 
in  to  fill  up  the  ground  or  nurse  the  plantation,  are 
allowed  to  have  a  share  in  it  for  life  ;  their  habit  or  their 
way  of  growth  may  be  quite  the  reverse  of  that  which 
is  intended  by  the  planter.  But  in  truth,  by  the  time 
the  growth  is  at  maturity  to  give  the  sought-for  effect, 
the  whole  design  is  completely  altered,  and  no  evidence 
of  a  master  hand  or  head  remains ;  yet  there  is  plenty 
there  and  to  spare,  and  not  too  thick,  and  the  whole  was 
done  and  designed  by  an  eminent  landscape  gardener. 

All  this  was  suggested  by  reading  Mr.  Bailey’s  excel¬ 
lent  article  on  planting  at  page  239.  I  agree  with  all  he 
says  about  Mr.  Milner’s  planting  at  the  Crystal  Palace; 
all  who  understand  the  subject  will  also  agree  with  him 
that  Mr.  Milner  has  proved’  himself  there  to  be  an  artist 
of  first-rate  judgment  and  taste,  but  Mr.  Milner  has  left 
before  the  evidence  of  his  skill  could  be  apparent  to  the 
great  mass  of  our  people  ;  and  unless  the  next  gardener 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  like  Mr.  Eyles,  is  able  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  planter,  the  grouping  of  trees  and 
shrubs  all  over  the  grounds  will  in  a  few  years  defeat  the 
aims  of  the  planter,  and  be  as  good  a  specimen  of  the 
inextricable  confusion  of  kinds  as  can  be  met  with  within 
the  range  of  my  observations. 

To  plant  in  the  first  instance  only  such  trees  and  shrubs 
as  were  meant  to  remain  permanently  would  have  left 
the  garden,  in  the  eyes  of  those  not  versed  in  the  design, 
a  thin,  cold,  unsheltered  scene  ;  and  so  it  is,  and  would  be 
everywhere  at  the  first  planting.  Our  ideas  of  comfort 
require  that  all  our  first  new  plantings  should  be  clothed, 
as  it  were,  at  once  ;  some  to  fill  up  for  comfort’s  sake,  or 
for  the  looks  of  the  thing ;  and  some  others  to  form  a 
screen  and  shelter,  which  would  help  the  permanent  kinds 
to  grow  faster  and  with  less  risk  to  suffer  from  exposure 
— to  be  nurses,  in  fact.  But  if  the  nurses  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  are  allowed  to  usurp  the  privileges  of  the  rest  of 
the  planting — of  the  permanent  kinds,  the  effect  will  be 
as  in  other  and  less  conspicuous  places — that  is,  the  effect 
which  Mr.  Milner  could  see  in  his  mind’s  eye  when  he 
was  planting  will  be  subverted,  and  no  man  will  be  able 
to  read  what  that  effect  could  be  from  the  jumble  before 
him.  And  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  country  and  king¬ 
dom.  A  Eepton  may  suggest,  a  Loudon  digest,  a  Milner 
design,  plant,  water,  and  screen ;  but  who  will  do  the 
thinning  which  will  bring  out  the  fair  fruit  and  fame  of 
these  eminent  men— who  indeed  ?  But  that  is  the  rub, 
and  the  very  point  at  which  all  our  plans  and  planting 
turn  from  effect  to  vulgar  lumpishness,  like  planting 
flower-beds  without  regard  to  colour  or  the  value  of  one 
colour  over  another,  or  like  the  volunteer  corps  without 
drilling — a  fine  race,  noble  fellows,  good-looking  indi¬ 
vidually,  well  fed,  well  clad,  and  well  to  do  ;  plant  them 
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out,  however,  as  we  do  our  trees  with  a  view  to  effect — 
face  them  with  invaders  in  the  absence  of  drill,  and  the 
effect  would  be  just  the  same  as  the  effect  of  a  mob  at  a 
house  on  fire  in  the  heart  of  London. 

But  there  are  ways  and  means  to  get  out  of  the  fix,  if 
we  -would  but  fix  upon  them.  You  know  we  keep  plans 
and  books  now  to  facilitate  the  yearly  operations  in  the 
flower  garden,  and  why  not  do  the  same  for  the  park  and 
pleasure  ground  F  Why  not  keep  the  original  plans,  and 
every  other  plan  from  that  day  to  this  ?  The  outlines  of 
all  the  plantings  on  a  working  plan,  with  numbers  in  the 
exact  position  for  thetrees  corresponding  with  the  numbers 
under  which  every  tree,  shrub,  and  bush  is  written  in 
your  garden-book,  so  that  at  any  moment  you  could  go 
with  so  many  men  and  thin  out  so  many  and  such  kinds 
without  the  smallest  puzzle  or  hesitation,  or  the  least  fear 
of  the  consequences  ;  for  the  more  you  thinned  out  each 
time  you  took  it  into  your  head,  the  sooner  the  effect, 
desired  and  aimed  at  in  the  original  planting,  would 
become  apparent  to  gladden  the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  who 
saw  or  heard  of  your  success. 

In  very  extensive  plantings,  as  those  on  a  large  estate, 
where  timber  was  and  always  will  be  more  valuable  than 
the  general  effect,  the  outlines  of  the  different  plantations, 
as  they  are  seen  from  drives  and  walks  in  the  grounds  or 
out  from  the  mansion  windows,  would  alone  pay  for  the 
pains  of  planting  them  on  a  different  scale,  or  with  trees 
different  in  outline  of  growth  from  the  bulk  of  the  woods 
behind  them  ;  and  for  that  style  of  planting  the  plan  and 
catalogue  of  trees  might  differ  from  those  for  smaller 
places.  As,  for  instance,  instead  of  numbers  on  the 
working  plan  corresponding  with  the  numbers  in  the 
garden-book,  the  moi’e  prominent  shapes  of  the  trees 
would  answer  better.  So  that  the  shape  of  a  Spruce 
would  indicate  the  place  of  any  other  kind  of  Conifer ; 
an  Oak  shape  for  all  Oaks,  and  other  round-headed  trees, 
and  so  forth .  But  for  small  places,  and  for  all  places 
which  were  laid  out  on  a  garden  plan,  like  the  Crystal 
Palace,  I  would  have  a  figure  for  every  tree,  shrub,  and 
bush,  down  to  a  trailer,  marked  on  the  plan.  Suppose 
40  was  the  number  of  Araucaria  imbriedta  in  the  garden- 
book,  put  40  down  on  the  plan  where  every  Araucaria 
imbricata  is  planted  out,  or  is  intended  to  be  planted  out 
permanently,  always  using  the  number  40  for  that  kind, 
and  no  other,  and  so  on  for  every  plant  that  is  intended 
to  stand  to  grow  to  full  size  ;  and  no  number  or  mark  to 
any  Gee  or  shrub  which  is  to  be  thinned  out  as  they  get 
too  close  to  one  another. 

With  a  rough  plan  of  that  kind,  and  so  numbered  for 
each  section  of  the  garden,  a  perfect  stranger  could  enter 
the  Crystal  Palace  grounds  to-morrow  and  thin  out  the  | 
supernumeraries  just  as  safely,  and  quite  as  accurately, 
as  the  very  man  who  planned  and  planted.  A  garden  no 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  must  often  have  ever¬ 
greens  or  something  to  hide  the  boundary,  and  some  few 
choice  trees.  Therefore,  book-keeping  by  single  entry  is 
just  as  applicable  to  it  as  it  would  be  for  the  Crystal 
Palace.  But  this  will  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
other  as  sure  as  fate,  for  it  seems  to  be  the  rule  with  us 
to  plant  well,  to  mix  for  thickening  or  for  the  looks  of 
the  thing,  and  for  nursing  up,  and  to  let  the  mixings  rule 
the  fate  of  our  most  expensive  and  our  most  artistic  ways 
of  planting. 

It  is  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  with  the  flower  gardens, 
which  are  more  immediately  under  the  control  of  the 
ladies.  Point  out  any  improved  way  of  planting  to  them, 
and  it  is  sure  and  certain  of  being  adopted  at  once.  Any 
new  plant  that  is  better  than  an  old  one  is  certain  of  a 
sale  the  moment  it  is  known.  Yearly  memoranda  are 
booked  for  the  next  season  with  all  the  regularity  of  a 
banking-house,  and  every  number  of  a  garden  periodical 
like  The  Cottage  Gardener,  is  read  and  looked  over 
for  the  least  turn  of  the  fashion  ;  and  this  shows  that 
colours  are  much  more  easily  understood  and  worked 
upon  than  mere  forms,  although  some  people  maintain 


that  real  beauty  lies  in  the  natural  forms  and  outlines  of 
natural  objects.  Yet  the  fact  with  which  I  started  is 
patent  to  our  eyes,  that  flower  gardening  is  rapidly  gain¬ 
ing  ground,  on  the  principle  of  beauty  in  the  proper 
arrangement  of  colours  ;  while  effect  from  the  proper  dis¬ 
position  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  understood  but  by  very 
few,  and  remains  the  same  as  it  was  when  little  else  was 
aimed  at  by  the  great  writers  of  the  last  generation,  on 
whom  the  light  of  flower  gardening  had  never  shined. 

D.  Beaton. 


HOW  TO  FARM  TWO  ACRES  AND  MAKE 
THE  MOST  OF  THEM. 

{Continued from,  'page  156.) 

CROPPING  OF  SIXTH  YEAR. 

60  rods  of  Grass  that  might  now  be  called  old  meadow. 

GO  ,,  New  Grass  and  White  Clover  sown  preceding 
season. 

80  „  Wheat  that  had  been  Clover  for  two  years. 

20  „  Lucern  that  had  been  cut  two  years,  but  still  is 
supposed  to  yield  well. 

20  „  Trifolium  incarnatum  where  the  Carrots  had  pre¬ 
viously  been. 

20  „  Potatoes  where  Holcus  Saccharatus  and  Mangold 
Wurtzel  had  been. 

In  the  above  arrangement  the  Trifolium  is  expected  to 
supply  the  first  demand  for  green  food  :  after  which  the 
Lucern,  and  finally  Grass,  wdiich  usually  grows  rapidly  on 
good  ground  if  the  winter  be  mild.  The  same  description 
of  routine  work  to  be  followed  throughout  in  regard  to 
the  crops  recommended,  the  Trifolium  only  to  be  cut 
once ;  and  when  it  is  all  done,  the  ground  is  to  be 
broken  up,  and,  if  well  tilled,  Swede  Turnips  may  be  sown. 
It  may  be  too  late  for  that,  and  White  Turnips  may  be 
sown  instead.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  young 
Grass  ought  not  to  be  grown  for  hay ;  neither  ought  it 
to  get  very  long  ere  it  is  cut.  In  fact,  it  ought  to  be  fed 
off,  in  order  to  encourage  it  to  form  a  good  sward  ;  and, 
if  need  be,  the  older  Grass  may  be  grown  for  hay,  or  an 
additional  cow  kept  in  the  summer  months  to  consume  the 
extra  quantity  of  green  food  grown — as  the  Lucern  ought 
also  to  be  used  as  green  food,  and  a  plot  of  Trifolium 
affords  more  fodder  in  a  green  state  than  any  crop  what¬ 
ever  when  it  is  good.  But  after  it  is  off,  the  ground  will 
require  a  good  dressing  with  manure,  and  sometimes  an 
excellent  crop  of  Turnips  will  follow.  The  Potatoes 
require  no  further  comment  than  is  given  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  these  notes,  only  let  them  be  secured  before 
frost  sets  in.  The  routine  work  of  the  season  will 
end  in  there  being  only  20  rods  of  tillage  ground  in 
the  autumn  to  be  dealt  with.  The  portion  of  Wheat 
(80  rods)  being  sown  with  winter  Beans  after  one  or  two 
good  diggings,  and  the  20  rods  that  had  been  Potatoes 
might  be  sown  with  Winter  Tares.  It  would,  however, 
be  better  to  reserve  20  rods  of  the  Wheat  plot  to 
remain  in  fallow,  or  to  sow  with  Turnips,  in  order  to 
have  the  ground  in  early  spring  again  for  Potatoes.  The 
cropping  of  the  autumn  of  the  sixth  year  will  be  thus  : — 
120  rods  of  Grass. 

60  „  Winter  Beans,  in  drills,  to  receive  Swede  Turnips 
between  them  in  the  spring. 

20  „  White  Turnips,  being  part  of  the  last-named  plot 
that  had  been  Wheat. 

20  „  Lucern  as  before. 

20  „  Winter  Tares  where  Potatoes  had  been. 

20  „  Swede  Turnips  where  Trifolium  had  been. 

In  the  ensuing  spring  the  Tares  will  be  ready  for  use 
as  soon  as  anything  ;  and  after  they  are  done  their  site 
to  be  well  worked  up,  and  if  damp  weather,  Mangold 
Wurtzel  might  be  transplanted  on  the  ground  from  some 
store-bed,  and  sown  on  some  suitable  place.  The  plot 
of  White  Turnips  might  be  followed  by  Potatoes ;  and 
if  the  Jfolcus  Saccharatus  gave  satisfaction,  the  remaining 
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20  rods  of  Swede  Turnips  might  be  sown  with  that  crop. 
The  cultivator  by  this  time  will  have  attained  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  practical  knowledge,  and  'be  able  to  com¬ 
prehend  his  requirements  better  than  before  :  therefore, 
with  this  season’s  cultivation,  we  will  close  that  of  the 
“  Stiff  Land  Farm,”  making,  however,  a  few  observations 
generally  in  another  place  on  the  routine  work  not  par¬ 
ticularly  mentioned  already.  J.  Robson. 

{To  he  continued.) 


EDGING  ROUND  A  CARRIAGE  ROAD. 

A  “  Subscriber  ”  wishes  to  know  what  would  be  the  best  for 
edging  round  a  drive  in  front  of  a  mixed  border  backed  with 
shrubs  with  a  margin  of  turf  next  the  gravel  ?  She  would  like 
something  hardy  that  could  be  kept  neat  with  little  trouble. 
Would  either  Cerastium  or  variegated  Mint  do  ? 

[Neither  the  variegated  Mint  nor  the  Cerastium  will  do  as  an 
edging  round  a  carriage  drive,  or  round  a  mixed  border,  any¬ 
where  in  this  latitude.  Rut  your  question  is  a  puzzle ; 
whether  you  mean  the  new  edging  to  supersede  the  grass  verge, 
or  to  run  along  at  the  back  of  the  grass  in  front  of  the  mixed 
border.  The  carriage  drive  we  know  best  runs  up  all  the  way 
from  the  lodge  gate  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  is  bordered 
one-half  the  way  with  evergreens  on  both  sides ;  the  other  half 
of  the  distance  is  planted  only  on  one  side,  and  that  half  is  full 
of  evergreens  and  half  of  fine-flowering  deciduous  shrubs,  Roses 
(dwarf's  and  standards),  Phloxes,  Golden  Rods  and  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Hollyhocks ;  and,  in  summer,  Dahlias,  standard  Fuchsias, 
and  ever  so  many  odds  and  oddities.  That  half  and  this  half 
are  edged  with  the  common  evergreen  Berberis  (B.  aquifolia ) 
instead  of  grass  verges ;  and  you  never  saw  a  more  neat  or  more 
comfortable  drive,  or  one  that  gives  less  trouble  to  keep  so.] 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  GARDENING. 

{Continued  from  page  226.) 

The  ascent  of  the  sap,  like  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  in¬ 
creased  in  rapidity  by  an  addition  to  the  temperature  in  which 
the  plant  is  vegetating ;  and  when  it  is  flowing  from  incisions 
made  in  a  stem  at  various  heights  from  the  ground,  a  sudden  re¬ 
duction  of  temperature  will  cause  a  cessation  of  the  flow  from 
the  upper  wounds  whilst  it  continues  from  those  below. 

These  facts  indicate  most  satisfactorily  why  the  gardener  finds 
his  Vines,  Peaches,  and  other  plants  in  the  forcing-houses  in¬ 
jured  by  keeping  them  in  a  high  temperature  during  the  night. 
It  is  then,  as  in  the  animal  economy,  that  the  individual  functions 
are  renovated  by  a  temporary  repose,  and  if  left  to  the  dictates 
of  healthy  nature,  the  sap,  like  the  blood,  flows  at  night  with  a 
much  diminished  velocity. 

If  the  night  is  cold,  the  ascending  sap  actually  sinks  back— a 
fact  observed  by  Hales  and  Knight,  and  further  established  by 
the  experiments  of  M.  Biot.  Thus  showing  that,  as  in  most 
animals,  it  is  the  daily  period  of  diminished  circulation  and 
of  consequent  rest.  Hales  found  that  a  Sunflower  which  per¬ 
spired  30  ozs.  during  a  warm  day,  perspired  only  3  ozs.  during  a 
warm,  dry  night. 

In  man  the  number  of  inspirations  are  diminished  during 
sleep,  in  the  ratio  of  six  to  seven  when  awake,  and  the  pulsations 
in  the  ratio  of  three  to  four  per  minute.  The  temperature  of 
the  body  is  about  2°  lower  at  midnight  than  early  in  the  morning. 

It  is  evident  that  in  plants  as  well  as  in  animals,  light  acts 
as  a  stimulant,  and  darkness,  or  the  absence  of  light,  acts  as  a 
sedative.  Thus,  it  is  known  that  the  leaves  of  many  plants 
assume  a  very  different  position  in  the  night  from  what  they 
have  had  in  the  day.  These  positions  are  not  the  same  in  the 
case  of  all  leaves  that  are  said  to  sleep.  They  differ  with  the 
species  in  which  the  change  of  position  takes  place.  Simple 
leaves  that  sleep  are  affected  in  their  totality.  Compound  leaves 
that  sleep  are  not  always  affected  in  their  totality,  but  only  in 
some  of  their  parts. 

Of  simple  leaves  some, — the  opposite,  meet  by  the  bending  in 
of  their  petioles,  and  sleep  face  to  face,  as  in  A  triplex ;  some, — 
the  alternate,  by  the  folding  in  of  their  edges,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  stem,  and  cover  the  flower  in  their  axil,  as  in  the  Mallows ; 
and  some  by  the  bending  down  of  the  leaf-stallc,  so  as  to  cover 
the  flowers  below,  as  in  Impatiens. 


Of  compound  leaves,  some  are  trefoils,  and  some  winged, 
forming  the  ground  of  a  primary  division.  Of  trefoils,  some 
bend  their  leafits  so  as  to  bring  the  base  and  summit  nearly  into 
contact,  leaving  a  cradle-like  cavity  in  the  middle,  which  some¬ 
times  protects  the  flowers,  as  in  Trifolium  incarnatum.  Some 
bend  them  by  the  lower  half,  and  leave  the  summit  divergent,  as 
in  the  Melilots  ;  and  some  bend  them  down  so  as  to  face  by  their 
inferior  surfaces,  as  in  Oxalis.  Of  winged  leaves,  some  erect 
their  leafits,  so  as  to  meet  above  the  petiole,  face  to  face,  as  in 
Colutea.  Some  bend  them  down  so  as  to  meet  below  the  petiole 
by  their  under  surfaces,  as  in  Acacia.  Some  fold  them  up,  above 
and  along  the  common  foot-stalk,  so  as  to  overlap  one  another, 
in  a  direction  looking  to  the  summit  of  the  petiole,  as  in  the 
genus  Mimosa,  in  which  there  is  this  singularity,  that  while  the 
leafits  bend  up,  the  main  petiole  bends  down.  Lastly,  the  leafits 
of  Tephroisa  Caribcea  fold  up  and  overlap  like  those  of  Mimosa, 
but  in  a  direction  looking  to  the  base  of  the  petiole. — {De  Can¬ 
dolle,  Thy  to.  Vey.,  857.) 

No  other  evidence  need  be  given  that  plants  are  benefited  by 
exposure  to  a  lower  temperature  at  night  than  that  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  by  day,  than  the  fact  that  wherever  a  plant 
grows  naturally,  there  it  is  subjected  to  such  daily  alternations 
of  temperature. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  day  and  night  tem¬ 
peratures  at  a  few  places  in  each  month  of  the  twelve  : — 


January.  I 

February. 

j  March.  | 

April. 

tA 

c3 

3 

June.  I 

jA 

'B 

>-> 

August. 

September 

October. 

November. 

December. 

London . j 

40-3 

44-6 

481 

55*4 

64-1 

G8-4 

71-5 

71-2 

65-7 

57-1 

47-2 

42-7 

31-4 

33-7 

35-3 

39’4 

46-5 

49-8 

53-8 

53  9 

48-7 

43-5 

36-5 

33-9 

Canton  . j 

57 

58 

71 

76 

78 

84 

88 

86 

84 

76 

68 

63 

45 

45 

60 

69 

73 

79 

84 

83 

79 

70 

61 

52 

Sadiza(Assam)  j 

60-5 

47-5 

61 

52 ’5 

69 

56 

73-5 

66-5 

78-5 

70 

83-5 

76-5 

83-5 

76 

84 

77 

85 

76 

80 

69-5 

77 

64-5 

... 

Mussooree  ( 

51-5 

63 

69 

77 

78 

74 

71 

69 

69-5 

66-5 

57 

55 

(Himalaya)  i[ 

34-5 

27 

37 

41 

41 

61 

63 

63 

57 

48 

48 

29 

Macao . J 

72 

71 

77 

83 

85 

89 

92 

90 

88 

86 

80 

70 

53 

49 

55 

66 

71 

74 

81 

79 

76 

61 

57 

57 

Madras  . j 

81-1 

83-6 

87'6 

91-4 

92-9 

93-0 

92-3 

90-2 

88-5 

84-9 

82-8 

80-6 

72-7 

72-6 

76-9 

81-0 

82-4 

82-0 

Sl-5 

80-1 

79-2 

77-4 

74-3 

73-0 

Dodabetta  l 

58  6 

56-7 

61-7 

61-3 

62 ’4 

54-9 

54-4 

55-1 

54-9 

55-6 

55-6 

54-0 

(Neilgherrv  ' 

44-4 

45-9 

47-1 

51-2 

49-9 

46-1 

47-9 

46-8 

47-4 

48-1 

47-2 

45-1 

Hills)  ( 

Such  a  table  as  this  of  the  lowest  and  highest  temperatures  to 
which  the  plants  of  every  country  are  subjected,  would  be  one  of 
the  best  guides  for  their  culture  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  the 
gardener.  Tables  of  average  temperatures,  jumbling  together 
those  of  the  day  and  the  night,  are  worse  than  useless,  for  they 
often  mislead.  Who  can  tell  from  a  general  average  of  60°, 
whether  the  day’s  highest  is  80°  and  the  night’s  lowest  40°  ;  or 
70°  and  50°;  or  65°  and  55°  ?  The  best  light  we  can  throw 
upon  such  dark,  uncertain  tables,  is  to  remind  the  gardener  that 
the  average  night  temperature  of  any  place  is  usually  from  10° 
to  20°  lower  than  its  average  day  temperature. 

In  addition  to  this  we  will  add  M.  Boussingault’s  list  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  favourable  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  vegetables  in  the  success  of  which  man  is  more  especially 
interested. 


Coco  or  Chocolate  Bean  82  to  73 


Banana . —  to  64 

Indigo  .  —  to  71 

Sugar  Cane .  —  to  71 

Cocoa  nut .  —  to  78 

Palm .  —  to  78 

Tobacco  .  —  to  65 

Manihot  (Tapioca)  .  —  to  72 

Cotton  Tree .  —  to  67 

Maize  .  —  to  59 

Haricots  .  —  to  59 

Kice  .  —  to  75 


Pine  Apple  . 

to 

68 

Melon  . 

_ 

to 

67 

Vanilla . 

Grape  Vine  . 

.  79 

to 

74 

Coffee  . 

_ 

to 

66 

Wheat  . 

to 

59 

Bailey  . 

— 

to 

57 

Potatoes  . 

.  75(?)to 

49 

Flax  . 

to 

59 

Apple  . 

to 

59 

Oak  . 

to 

61 

That  plants  do  become  exhausted  by  too  unremitting  excite¬ 
ment  is  proved  to  every  gardener  who  has  a  Peach-house  under 
his  rule ;  for  if  the  greatest  care  be  not  taken  to  ripen  the  wood 
by  exposure  to  the  air  and  light  during  the  summer,  no  Peach 
tree  will  be  fruitful  if  forced  during  a  second  successive  winter, 
but  will  require  a  much  more  increased  temperature  than  at  first 
to  excite  it  even  to  any  advance  in  vegetation. — J. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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GOURDS  AND  CUCUMBERS  FOR  ORNAMENT 

AND  USE. 

“  I  have  no  glass,  but  a  nice  little  greenhouse  and  a  plant- 
stove  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other.  The  space  between 
is  backed  by  a  rough  wooden  fence,  and  also  a  space  at  each  end. 

By  means  of  additional  poles  placed  in  a  four  or  five-feet  border 
I  wish  these  spaces  next  August  and  September  to  present  a  wild 
tropical  appearance.  Could  I  employ  Cucumbers,  Snake  Gourds, 

Club  Gourds,  Warted  Gourds,  and  Monster  Gourds  to  effect 
this  object,  and  how  ?  And  should  I  be  able  to  turn  them  to 
any  use  or  profit  afterwards  ?  ” — Quid. 

The  idea  is  a  good  one  if  not  too  generally  adopted.  For  a 
season  now  and  then  a  very  striking  effect  will  be  produced. 
Scrambling  over  a  fence,  and  hanging  in  festoons  from  rough 
stakes  and  arches,  the  plants  will  appear  much  more  elegant  than 
when  crawling  on  the  grouucl  in  the  usual  -way.  Even  the  com¬ 
mon  garden  Cucumber  would  be  much  more  at  home  against  1 
such  a  fence  or  up  a  pole  in  the  summer  months  than  growing 
on  the  ground  in  ridges. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  singular  of  this  tribe  are  the  Squirting 
Cucumber  ( JKomordica  elaterium ),  which  throws  out  its  pulp 
with  considerable  force  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  the  stalk  is  in-  j 
terfered  with,  but  which  is  of  a  poisonous  character,  and  not  safe 
to  be  used  at  all,  either  when  green  or  ripe ;  and  the  Snake 
Cucumber  (Cucumis  anguineus,  or  Tricosanthes  anguina),  which, 
from  its  great  length  and  snake-like  appearance,  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  look  at,  but  which  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  use  in  any  [ 
way,  though  it  is  said  the  natives  of  India  frequently  eat  it. 

Neither  of  these  would  answer  quite  satisfactorily,  unless  near 
the  end  of  the  respective  houses,  and  in  a  fine  season  ;  but  two 
or  throe  plants  of  each  could  be  grown  so  as  to  try  them  on  the 
fence,  or  the  end  of  the  house,  and  four  plants  of  the  Suake 
Cucumber  at  least,  and  one  or  two  of  Tricosanthes  colubrina ,  if 
deemed  desirable,  might  be  grown  so  as  to  have  one  at  the  end 
of  each  house  inside,  and  thus  form  a  connection  between  the 
internal  and  external  scenery.  One  thing  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention,  and  that  is,  that  we  have  seen  ladies  much  shocked 
at  the  first  sight  of  these  huge  serpents  when  unexpectedly  seen 
on  entering  a  house  ;  and  people  who  have  a  taste  for  the  curious 
should  endeavour  to  enjoy  it,  if  possible,  without  shocking  the 
nerves  of  those  not  so  strong  as  themselves.  These  should  be 
sown  in  the  plant-stove  about  the  beginning  of  March  ;  be  potted 
off  separately  in  four-inch  pots  in  peat  and  loam  ;  shifted  again 
into  loam  and  rotten  dung  as  soon  as  they  need  it,  and  the  shifting 
continued  until  you  get  each  plant  into  a  16-incli  pot,  and  use 
good  loam  with  some  good  rotten,  well-aired  cow  or  other  dung 
to  enrich  it.  Drainage  must  be  well  attended  to,  and  pieces 
of  charcoal  in  the  compost  to  keep  it  open  will  be  an  advantage. 

If  the  dung  has  not  been  well  aired  and  dried  before  using,  do 
not  put  it  in  the  soil  at  all,  but  place  a  little  on  the  surface,  and 
use  rich,  clear  manure  waterings.  The  finest  specimens  will  be 
produced  at  the  two  inside  ends  of  the  stove-house. 

Were  it  not  for  the  conveniences  and  the  desire  to  have  ripe 
fruit  early,  the  seeds  of  all  the  others  might  be  placed  in  the 
ground  at  once  towards  the  end  of  May,  the  ground  previously 
being  frequently  turned  over  after  each  sunny  day,  so  as  to  dig 
in  heat  and  sunbeams ;  and  the  surface  left  rough  at  night,  to 
prevent  the  radiation  of  the  accumulated  heat.  In  fine  sunny 
seasons  the  ground  may  thus  be  like  a  hotbed  by  the  beginning 
of  June.  Under  the  circumstances  referred  to  we  would  sow  all 
the  others  in  the  stove-liouse  in  the  last  week  of  April ;  pot 
them  off,  when  fairly  up,  separately  into  four  or  five-inch  pots, 
using  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould.  As  the  roots  fill  the  pots 
remove  them  to  the  greenhouse,  and  give  no  air  opposite  to  them 
for  a  few  days ;  then  shift  again  into  a  size  larger,  giving  each 
plant  a  neat  little  stick  to  hold  it  up  securely,  and  enable  it 
to  run  freely,  growing,  all  to  one  stem.  Keep  close  a  little  after 
potting,  and  then  gradually  give  more  air  until  they  have  it  night 
and  day  before  the  end  of  May.  Then,  having  the  ground  well 
pulverised  and  enriched,  turn  out  each  plant  separately  in  the 
last  week  of  May,  or  the  first  week  in  June,  and  fasten  the  shoot 
to  the  rail  or  post.  When  that  shoot  has  got  nearly  to  its  height 
stop  it.  This  will  cause  the  side-shoots  to  break  freely.  If  they 
show  no  signs  of  fruit  when  grown  two  or  three  joints  long, 
stop  again  ;  but  they  will  generally  be  fruitful  enough,  and  will 
require  thinning  rather  than  otherwise,  if  handsome,  ripe  fruit 
are  desired.  If  the  fence  is  some  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  each 
plant  ought  to  have  a  yard  or  four  feet  in  breadth.  If  the  fence 
is  lower,  give  more  space.  When  first  turned  out,  choose  a 
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shady  day,  and  shade  a  little  with  a  branch  for  a  few  days  if 
the  weather  should  be  hot  and  sunny.  Water  for  the  first 
month  in  the  forenoon,  using  water  heated  to  70°  or  80°. 

Of  Cucumbers,  CutkilVs  Blade  Spine,  Stodacood  Ridge,  and 
Gherlcins  would  be  the  best.  All  these  maybe  used  when  young 
in  the  raw  state,  or  stewed  or  boiled.  1  have  never  tried  ripe 
Cucumbers,  but  some  have  told  me  they  are  little  inferior  to  ripe 
Pumpkins.  Unless  in  hot  weather  I  do  not  consider  Cucumbers 
in  any  quantity,  and  however  prepared,  to  be  very  safe  in  the 
way  of  food.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  old  recipe  ascribed  to 
Dr.  Johnson — “Slice  them  very  thin,  and  encase  them  with 
plenty  of  oil,  pepper  and  salt,  and  then  pitch  them  to  the  rubbish- 
heap.”  Used  in  moderation  they  are  much  relished  by  many. 
As  to  stopping  and  training  they  just  need  ns  much  and  no  more 
on  a  fence  than  they  do  on  the  ground,  and  will  thrive  and  bear 
much  better.  By  applying  to  some  large  seedsmen  you  may 
obtain  some  spotted  and  variegated  species,  but  I  should  be  very 
shy  in  using  any  such  kinds  in  any  way  at  the  table. 

The  next  most  useful  are  the  true  yellow  Vegetable  Marrows 
( Cucurbita  oviferd),  and  the  deeply-cut  pretty  Custard  Marrow. 
To  my  own  liking  the  last  is  one  of  the  sweetest  used  when  about 
the  size  of  a  turkey’s  egg  The  others  are  also  very  nice  when 
used  about  three  inches  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
boiled  until  they  are  soft  enough,  and  then  split  up  and  the  pulp 
removed,  and  eaten  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  butter.  I  am, 
however,  no  great  judge,  as  they  seemed  so  luscious  I  never  could 
manage  them  above  once  or  twice  in  the  year.  Most  seedsmen 
have  many  varieties  of  different  shapes  and  colours,  striped,  and 
variegated,  which  are  more  showy  as  ornaments  than  the  above, 
but  which  are  not  better  for  use. 

The  Pumpkin  group  ( Cucurbita  pepo),  is  greatly  diversified 
in  size,  shape,  and  colour,  many  sorts  being  striped  and  variegated. 
The  Spanish  Pumpkin  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  using  when 
young;  but  species  and  varieties  are  so  continually  changing, 
that  a  respectable  nurseryman  or  seedsman  would  be  the  best 
source  to  apply  to  for  obtaining  a  beautiful  variety.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Pumpkin  Squash  ( Cucurbita  melopepo ),  warted 
Gourds,  orange  Gourds,  ancl  the  great  mammoth  yellow  Gourd 
( Cucurbita  maxima),  which  last  has  been  grown  to  above  two 
hundred  pounds  in  weight,  with  a  yellow  skin  and  a  solid  yellow 
flesh,  and  which'will  keep  a  long  while  in  a  dry  place,  and  may 
be  used  boiled  as  a  vegetable  or  mixed  with  Apples  and  other 
things  in  tarts.  I  find  that  in  this  neighbourhood  all  kinds  of 
Vegetable  Marrows,  Pumpkins,  and  these  Gourds  are  made  into  all 
sorts  of  Pumpkin  pies,  mixed  both  with  fruit  and  with  meat.  This 
large  sort,  however,  would  hardly  do  so  well  on  such  a  narrow 
border — it  would  be  apt  to  rob  the  others  that  had  little  of  its 
gross  strength.  The  best  way  to  manage  it  would  be  to  give  it  a 
place  in  the  garden  with  a  good  exposure  to  itself;  raise  the 
ground  into  a  hillock  some  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter ;  mix  the 
soil  well  with  rotten  dung,  and  air  the  soil  well  before  turning 
out  the  plant.  When  growing  freely,  whenever  one  or  two  fruit 
are  set  and  swelling,  pick  off  all  others  as  they  appear,  and  use 
them  if  you  like.  Give  plenty  of  manure  water  as  fast  as  the 
plant  can  drink  it,  and  vary  the  kind  of  manure  in  the  water 
frequently  ;  and  then,  when  the  fruit  is  full  grown  and  ripe,  cut 
them  with  as  large  a  stalk  as  possible,  and  place  them  near  the 
fence  among  the  other  kinds.  Even  if  your  friends  discover  this 
little  bit  of  artifice,  they  will  not  be  inclined  to  blame  you  severely. 

The  last  group  I  would  mention  are  the  Bottle  and  Hercules’ - 
club  Gourds  ( Laganaria  vulgaris  and  clavata,  &c.)  The 
former  when  full  grown  resembling  a  beautiful  Venetian  bottle  ; 
and  the  other  a  huge  club  ;  with  many  other  varieties,  and  these 
again  of  different  colours,  and  some  of  which  I  have  seen  retain 
their  beauty  for  several  years  in  a  dry  room.  These,  however,  in 
planting  I  would  keep  as  much  as  possible  by  themselves ;  so 
that,  when  young  fruit  for  the  kitchen  or  for  pickling  was  wanted, 
these  should  be  entirely  avoided,  as  neither  in  a  green  nor  a  ripe 
state  are  they  considered  to  be  free  from  poison. 

As  already  stated,  the  best  plan  for  our  correspondent  to  adopt 
would  be  to  get  from  several  of  our  best  tradesmen  two  or  three 
seeds  of  the  most  beautiful  and  singular  kinds  they  possess. 
From  what  has  come  under  my  observation  of  late  years,  I  believe 
that  the  wish  for  something  tropical  and  singular  in  appearance 
is  such  a  growing  feeling,  that  it  woidcl  suit  those  who  had  a  good 
collection  of  these  and  other  singular  things  to  advertise  them 
with  a  short  description,  so  that  purchasers  could  choose  better 
for  themselves  than  they  can  do  now.  Of  the  merits,  whether 
as  to  beauty  or  usefulness,  of  myriads  of  varieties  of  these  tribes 
that  are  grown  on  the  Continent,  in  India,  in  America,  and  even  in 
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Britain,  I  confess  that  I  know  little  or  nothing.  Even  in  the 
way  of  ornament  I  believe  that  much  may  be  clone  with  them  ; 
and  people  will  get  tired  of  monotony,  however  pretty  it  he. 

R.  Fish. 


RAIN-EALL  AT  LINTON  PARK, 

KEPT  DURING  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS,  WITH  SOME  NOTES  ON 
THE  YEAR  THAT  IS  PAST. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  NOTES  FOR  1859. 

The  greatest  amount  of  rain  that  fell  on  any  one  day  was  on 


October  17th,  0,95  of  an  inch;  but  on  November  6th  and  7th, 
0,81  and  0,50  inch  fell  respectively. 

The  highest  range  of  the  barometer  was  January  8th,  and 
December  10th,  both  30-38.  The  lowest  was  December  26th, 
28'18.  Such  a  sudden  fall  in  sixteen  days  as  this  is  very  unusual ; 
but  a  similar  case  occurred  in  November.  The  barometer  on  the 
first  of  that  month  being  28'44,  while  on  the  10th  it  had  risen  to 
30-35. 

The  longest,  period  without  any  rain  was  from  July  4th  to 
19th,  and  the  longest  period  without  a  dry  day  was  from  October 
23rd  to  November  8th. 

The  hottest  day  was  July  12th,  thermometer  92°.  The  coldest 
night  that  preceding  December  19th,  thermometer  15°. 

The  winter  and  spring  months  of  the  past  year  wrere  dry,  and 
the  summer  still  more  so.  The  autumn  has  been  unusually  wet ; 
making  the  rain-fall  greater  than  any  of  the  four  preceding  years. 
These  features  do  not  appear  to  be  general  throughout  England  ; 
for  in  the  central  counties  there  was  no  lack  of  rain  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  while  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  the  season  lias  been 
an  extraordinarily  dry  one,  and  in  the  northern  counties  there  is  a 
like  report.  But  (lie  outcry  fqr  water  in  the  past  season  has  been 
greater  than  I  ever  remember,  so  many  wells  and  streams  being 
completely  dry  that  were  never  known  to  be  so  before.  This,  no 
doubt,  arose  from  the  small  rain-fall  of  1858,  and  the  remarkable 
dry  winters  of  1857-58,  and  1858-59;  the  showers  we  had  in 
the  growing  seasons  of  both  these  years  being  all  absorbed  on  the 
surface.  After  this,  however,  we  may  expect  to  have  all  our 
sources  of  supply  duly  replenished  by  the  copious  rains  of  the 
past  autumn,  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  have  been 
greater  than  that  of  any  preceding  season  on  record. 

In  temperature,  the  summer  that  is  past  may  be  regarded  a 
warm  but  not  a  long  one.  A  severe  frost  set  in  on  October  22nd, 
destroying  all  tender  plants.  The  month  of  July  was  the  hottest, 
the  whole  season  being  much  like  1858 ;  but  fell  short  of  1857, 
for  general  and  late  prolonged  warmth  and  fruitfulness.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  fine  season.  The  corn  crops, 
though  not  heavy,  were  a  fair  average ;  but  the  hardy  fruits  were 
thin,  and  the  sample  far  from  good.  Potatoes  were  attacked 
early  in  the  season  with  blight,  but  partially  recovered  again 
when  the  dry  weather  set  in ;  but  the  crop  was  indifferent. 
Many  vegetables  were  scarce ;  there  being  little  or  no  growth  until 
the  autumn  rain  set  iu  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  frost 
overtaking  them  on  the  22nd  of  October,  the  growing  season  was 
short ;  but  it  was  rapid  with  many  things,  as  Turnips,  Celery, 
and  Grass.  The  latter  being  quite  withered  up  at  the  time 
alluded  to,  and  on  stiff  lands  cracks  two  feet  deep  and  upwards 
were  to  be  met  with  everywhere,  while  all  ponds,  Ac.,  were  dry, 
and  cattle  had  to  be  driven  a  considerable  distance  to  water  in 
many  places.  Where  machinery  had  been  driven  by  water,  it 
was,  in  many  cases,  entirely  stopped  ;  but  the  bountiful  rains  of 
the  past  autumn  will  have  restored  the  usual  balance  of  things, 
by  renovating  all  the  usual  sources  of  supply. — J.  Robson. 


GIGANTIC  PAMPAS  GRASS. 

“  F.  W.  S.”  (Melton),  notices  in  recent  numbers  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener  several  accounts  of  the  culture  and  growth 
of  the  Pampas  Grass  in  different  localities.  Perhaps  the  Editors 
may  think  the  following  worthy  of  record,  as  affording  an  instance 
of  more  rapid  increase  than  any  of  those  reported  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener. 

A  plant  of  the  female,  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
specimen  described  at  p.  83,  but  quite  exposed  to  the  east  and 
north  east,  produced  this  summer  130  spikes  of  blossom,  averaging 
nearly  11  feet  in  height.  It  blossomed  for  the  third  time  in  its 
present  situation  this  summer;  the  spikes  numbering  the  first 
year  30,  and  the  second  62. 

“  F.  W.  S.”  may  add  that  the  plant  has  always  heen  copiously 
supplied  with  water,  and  occasionally  with  liquid  manure. 

Several  beautiful  young  specimens  of  Pinus  insigntis  have  suf¬ 
fered  dreadfully  from  the  sharp  frost  of  last  month ;  in  fact,  to 
all  appearance,  they  can  never  recover. 


VINES  FROM  UNRIPE  EYES. 

In  your  magazine  for  June,  1857,  Mr.  D.  Beaton  gave  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  Mr.  Weeks’  nursery  and  winter  garden,  in 
which  he  mentions  a  method  of  obtaining  ten  or  twenty  Yines 
from  one  eye  in  one  year ;  and  also  he  almost  promised  to  tell  us 
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how  this  is  done,  but  I  have  seen  no  further  reference  to  the 
subject. — W.  B. 

[It  is  now  an  old  question  which  is  of  little  practical  value  to 
any  one  except  to  those  nurserymen  who  are  engaged  in  rapidly 
growing  and  multiplying  new  Grapes,  and  they  all  know  it  already. 
It  was  first  discovered  by  an  accident.  Some  Vine  or  Vines  had 
too  much  heat,  or  frost,  or  drought  in  the  midst  of  the  growth. 
They  stood  stock  still,  and  looked  queer ;  but,  having  no  tune  to 
lose,  the  grower  cut  them  back  to  the  last  eye,  and  it  then 
occurred  to  him  that  eyes  half  ripe  with  a  loaf  to  each  would  root 
and  run  like  a  ripe  eye  without  a  leaf.  He  tried,  and  they  did, 
and  he  had  fifteen  Vines  that  year  from  one  eye,  twelve  from 
another,  and  so  on.  After  that  he  put  in  his  ripe  eyes  singly  in 
very  small  pots  early  in  January,  and  at  the  end  of  April  he 
cut  down  all  his  young  Vines  to  the  last  eye,  and  made  each 
joint  into  a  cutting,  shook  out  the  balls,  and  started  with  the 
young-cut  Vines,  just  as  if  they  were  old-rooted  plants.  The 
one  eye  started  almost  next  week,  and  made  a  far  better  Vine 
that  season  than  any  he  ever  raised  from  a  February  start.  A 
gardener  might,  therefore,  improve  young  Vines  of  that  season 
if  he  planted  them  in  May,  and  as  soon  as  they  took  to  the  border 
cut  them  as  above.] 


ROTATIONS  AND  PREPARATIONS  IN  THE 
VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

At  this  dormant  period  good  cropping  requires  that  the  whole 
scheme  for  the  ensuing  year  be  definitively  laid  down  and  adhered 
to  ;  and  I  advise  all  young  gardeners  to  pursue  a  similar  practice 
to  that  I  have  followed  for  the  last  twenty-five  years ;  which  is,  to 
look  over  the  whole  garden,  note-book  in  hand,  and  enter  the 
present  or  last  crop,  together  with  the  preceding  year’s  cropping 
on  the  same  plot.  It  would  be  attempting  too  much  to  go  back 
beyond  that — it  would  render  the  whole  too  complex  ;  besides,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary.  As  an  instance,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
quarters  of  a  garden  are  nearly  rectangular,  which  is  generally  the 
case.  I  will  take  the  case  of  one  quarter  only  by  way  of  illustration. 

North-west  quarter  ;  west  end. 

4  Strides  of  Asparagus — no  change.  Then 

6  Strides  Celery  succeeding  last  year’s  Cabbages. 

8  ditto  last  summer’s  Peas  succeeded  by  Onions. 

And  thus  until  the  end  of  the  quarter  is  reached.  The  aspirant 
may  then  settle  the  rest  over  the  fireside  in  sharp  weather  by  a 
thorough  consideration  of  the  periods  at  which  the  products  must 
be  had,  and  also  the  proportion  of  each  ;  and  in  the  latter  some 
judgment  is  required.  It  will  be  here  seen  that  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  fixed  scheme  of  rotation,  as  a  farmer  may  do 
with  his  fields.  It  is  altogether  another  affair  ;  for  only  behold 
the  variety  of  things  there  are  in  a  good  vegetable  garden ! 

For  instance  :  It  may  stand  as  a  maxim  that  Potatoes  are  good 
preparers  for  Cabbages.  Well,  on  looking  to  the  note-book  we 
find  twelve  yards  of  Potatoes  ;  but  if  Cabbage  must  succeed,  then 
we  only  require  six  yards  of  Cabbage,  so  that  six  yards  of  the 
Potato-ground  must  pass  on  to  something  else — and  so  on  with 
many  other  crops.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  eligible  rotations 
should  not  be  pointed  out. 

Now  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  science  has  done  little  for  us 
in  this  matter.  I  fear  a  learned  chemist  would  make  but  a  sorry 
hand  at  scheming  such  a  rotation  of  crops  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  I  have  before  alluded  to.  If  it  had  been  so,  there  are 
plenty  of  intelligent  gardeners— men  of  good  education  and  con¬ 
siderable  reading,  who,  far  from  being  prejudiced,  would  speedily 
adopt  principle  instead  of  mere  practice.  The  latter,  however,  in 
experienced  hands  generally  succeeds  admirably :  as  witness  the 
excellent  produce  and  variety  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  the 
nobility,  &c.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  maxims  worth  bearing 
in  mind,  and  which  may  serve  to  bias  the  general  scheme.  I  will 
proceed  to  them.  It  is  well  known  that  the  whole  of  the  Cabbage- 
worts,  from  the  Cabbage  up  to  the  Cauliflower,  are  liable  to  the 
club ;  and,  indeed,  if  there  were  no  club,  they  do  not  like  to 
succeed  each  other :  therefore,  a  change  must  be  sought  for 
them.  I  prefer  the  newly-trenclied  soil ;  for  in  this  family  we 
have — say  Cabbage  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  series,  Savoys, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  the  various  Kales,  the  Broccolis  a  host,  and 
Cauliflowers,  besides  a  whole  lot  of  intermediates  and  new  puffs 
every  season, 

Iu  my  practice  I  always  regard  some  crops  in  the  light  of  what 
T  call  preparers,  which,  whilst  they  themselves  are  absolutely 
necessary  as  forming  part  of  the  system,  at  the  same  time  leave 


the  soil  in  a  fresh  condition  as  to  future  vegetable  crops.  Such, 
as  I  regard  them,  are  as  follows  : — 

1st.  All  bush  fruit. 

2nd.  Asparagus. 

3rd.  Strawberries. 

4th.  Artichokes. 

These  are,  in  the  main,  crops  which  stand  in  the  same  plot  for 
two  or  three  years — some  much  more.  This  circumstance  with 
reference  to  vegetable  culture  is  tantamount  to  a  state  of  rest ; 
and  since  most  of  these  things  receive  manure  almost  annually, 
the  soil  must  be  in  good  heart  when  they  are  broken  up. 

But  I  have  another  class  to  point  to  in  this  case — ordinary 
vegetables  of  only  a  few  months’  standing,  if  not  preparers  as  to 
rest,  at  least  are  quite  innoxious  to  their  successors.  Now  all 
this  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  residue  of  past  crops 
when  in  a  corrupting  condition  is  prejudicial  to  certain  other 
crops,  although  innocuous — nay,  beneficial — to  some  others.  Of 
such  matters,  although  at  times  doubted  formerly,  enough  has 
since  transpired  to  show  there  is  indeed  a  foundation  for  the 
opinion.  Plants  may  have  a  power  of  selection  ;  but  the  worst 
is,  they  have  not  in  all  cases  the  power  of  rejection. 

What  makes  crops  so  signally  to  flourish,  of  almost  any 
kind,  when  growing  on  fresh-enclosed  land,  which  has  been 
for  a  good  while  under  grass  ?  What  but  that  the  quantity  of 
organic  matter  they  have  is  all  congenial  to  them  wants.?  But 
j  in  old  gardens,  especially  if  they  have  been  badly  handled,  there 
'  is  such  a  mixture  of  deleterious  remains,  that  the  crops  take 
1  up  what  they  should  not. 

The  class  I  alluded  to  before  this  digression  I  will  point  out. 

I  Potatoes  prepare  for  any  crop.  Peas  succeed  very  well  with  me 
1  on  ground  where  any  of  the  Cabbage-worts  had  grown.  Celery 
will  make  good  land  for  anything.  Spinach,  Lettuces,  and, 
indeed,  anything  of  the  Salad  kind ;  Endive  amongst  the  rest. 
But  in  any  case  let  not  two  crops  of  any  of  the  Cabbage-worts 
succeed — let  there  be  a  change  of  some  kind.  I  had  forgotten  to 
name  that  any  of  the  family  may  succeed  Onions  or  Carrots. 
In  all  these  cases  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  question  of 
manure  or  no  manure,  as  it  stands  on  another  basis.  But  this 
will  have  to  come  in  for  consideration  at  last. 

It  ought  to  be  well  borne  in  mind,  too,  the  habits  of  the  crop 
as  to  deep  or  shallow  rooting,  and  as  to  their  mode  of  rooting  col¬ 
laterally.  What  practical  gardener  would  think  of  trenching  thirty 
inches  deep  for  such  things  as  Spinach,  Endive,  Lettuce,  &c.? 
And,  as  to  manuring,  who  would  think  of  doing  so  to  a  last  year’s 
Celery-bed,  be  the  successor  what  it  may  ?  Therefore,  after  laying 
down  a  course  of  cropping,  the  question  of  manuring  must  wind 
the  matter  up  as  far  as  the  head  is  concerned  ;  the  rest  will  bo 
left  chiefly  to  strong  backs  and  elbows.  One  thing  I  may  name. 
I  have  been  speaking  chiefly  with  regard  to  what  I  should  call 
primary  crops.  But  let  the  inexperienced  consider  that  there 
are  a  host  of  minor  articles,  which,  although  as  useful  as  any  in 
their  day,  may  not  bias  the  scheme  before  alluded  to.  There  are 
all  the  autumn  and  winter  Salads,  winter  Spinach,' — most  im¬ 
portant  in  families  of  any  distinction ;  besides  many  other 
things.  But  so  much  depends  on  the  movements  and  wants  of  a 
family ;  and  herein  lies  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  gardener — to 
learn  their  movements,  and,  setting  aside  his  own  conceits,  to 
provide  for  the  probabilities,  For  my  part,  my  worthy  employer 
having  been  an  M.P.  and  something  more  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  being  a  gentleman  of  fixed  habits,  I  know  and  can  count  on 
his  movements  with  tolerable  certainty. 

But  a  word  more  about  manures.  I  would  here  ask  what  it  is 
that  makes  the  side-fibres  of  such  spindle-shaped  roots  as  the 
Carrot,  Parsnip,  &c.,  to  multiply  and  become  inconvenient  ? 
Doubtless,  the  temptations  that  exist  in  the  upper  soil  in  the 
shape  of  decaying  or  other  manurial  matters,  by  which  those 
fibres  are  induced ;  and  instead  of  a  fine,  long  Carrot,  straight  as 
a  gun-barrel,  and  half  a  yard  in  length,  we  have  a  lot  of  crooked, 
stumpy,  bandy-legged  things,  full  of  forky  and  other  pro¬ 
tuberances,  And,  doubtless,  this  is  one  reason  why  Carrots 
from  farming  land  are  generally  far  superior.  So  in  the  manure 
question,  it  is  not  only  how  much  manure,  but  how  to  apply  it. 

R.  Errington. 


Port  Wine  Vintage  or  1859. — Messrs.  Clode  and  Baker 
say,  “  It  is  unfortunately  our  duty  to  report  another  bad  vintage 
hi  the  Douro  ;  the  arrolamento  recognises  the  quantity  of  wine 
produced  as  17,292  pipes,  and  the  Provaclores  are  expected  to 
class  about  one-third  of  that  as  fit  for  shipment  to  England  ;  we 
are,  however,  of  opinion,  from  observation  during  the  vintage 
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that  no  fine  wine  was  made,  and  that  the  vintage  1859,  in  point 
of  quality,  must  bo  looked  upon  as  a  total  failure.  The  impor¬ 
tation  of  port  wine  into  Great  Britain  during  the  past  year,  as 
per  statement  annexed,  amounted  to  14,530  pipes,  being  in 
excess  of  1858  by  2938  pipes.  These  supplies  have  been  placed 
upon  the  market  with  so  much  good  judgment,  that  prices  have 
been  very  little  disturbed,  the  trade  having  taken  them  up  only 
upon  positive  requirements,  and  not  as  heretofore,  in  anticipation 
of  demand.  This  feeling  wc  think  will  prevail  until  we  get 
vintages  on  which  we  can  more  confidently  rely,  and  may  be  the 
means  of  keeping  down  prices ;  notwithstanding  the  palpably 
decreasing  stocks  held  duty  paid  and  in  bond,  which  latter 
depreciation  amounts  to  at  least  4000  pipes  upon  the  year,  and 
is  11,400  pipes  less  than  in  1858.  We  continue  to  hold  a 
favourable  opinion  of  the  1858  wines,  but  past  experience  tells 
us  that  vintage  wines  require  much  more  careful  treatment  than 
the  trade  in  England  have  been  accustomed  to  adopt,  both  in 
fortification  and  in  being  constantly  racked  from  their  lees  ;  we 
therefore  advise  our  friends  not  to  neglect  these  necessary  pre¬ 
cautions,  which  have  ever  been  most  carefully  observed  in  every 
well-regulated  Lodge  in  Oporto,  aud  for  want  of  which  attention, 
so  many  wines  kept  two  or  three  years  in  bond  have  been  injured 
or  become  utterly  worthless.” 


SOME  OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS.— No.  4. 

THE  MIMULUS. 

There  is  no  flower  that  I  am  acquainted  with  deserving  of 
more  notice  than  the  Mimulus  ;  and  had  there  been  one-half  the 
pains  taken  with  it  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  Calceolaria, 
I  believe  it  would  long  since  have  surpassed  it  both  in  richness  of 
colour  and  beautiful  markings. 

The  Mimulus  has  long  been  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  and  I 
generally  grow  a  collection  :  therefore  I  am  in  a  position  to  state 
that  no  flower  is  more  showy  than  large  specimens  nicely  grown, 
and  certainly  no  flower  is  more  easy  to  cultivate. 

I  have  frequently  wondered  why  prizes  are  not  offered  for  a 
collection  of  Mimuluses.  Prizes  have  for  years  been  given  at  all 
the  great  London  exhibitions  for  a  collection  of  Calceolarias. 
The  competit  ion  in  these  was  never  very  great— seldom  more  than 
two  or  three  collections  were  ever  staged  at  a  time  either  by  the 
nurserymen  or  private  growers ;  and  very  indifferent,  indeed,  at 
times  were  the  specimens  shown.  Now  I  would  suggest,  as 
an  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Mimulus,  that 
prizes  should  be  offered  for  it,  and  I  am  certain  the  compe¬ 
tition  would  be  greater  in  this  class  than  in  that  for  the  Calceo¬ 
laria.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  see  the  Mimulus  grown 
as  it  should  be,  or,  as  they  say  in  the  north,  “  in  its  Sunday 
clothes.”  The  offer  of  a  silver  cup  for  a  collection  would  bring 
such  specimen  plants  on  the  table  as  probably  were  never  seen 
before.  Perhaps  the  most  successful  raiser  of  this  flow'er  is 
A.  Clapham,  Esq.,  of  Scarborough,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
some  fine  varieties. 

I  trust  Mr.  Beaton  will  chance  to  read  this  paragraph.  If  he 
take  as  much  interest  in  this  flower  as  I  do,  and  think  it  really 
worthy  the  exhibition -table,  it  cannot  be  in  better  hands  to  be 
brought  out ;  and  should  he  take  any  interest  in  it,  we  may  soon 
expect  to  see  such  plants  of  the  Mimulus  exhibited  as  will 
astonish  the  old  admirers  of  the  so-called  “  Monkey  Elower.” 

No  plant  can  bo  propagated  with  more  facility  than  the 
Mimulus,  for  it  strikes  root  from  nearly  every  joint.  Cuttings, 
or  pieces,  taken  off  early  iu  autumn  will,  no  doubt,  be  sufficiently 
rooted  to  admit  then’  being  potted  at  once  into  five-inch  pots, 
which  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  frame  and  liberally  supplied 
with  water,  frequently  watering  the  plants  overhead  with  a  fine 
rose.  But  little  air  should  be  given  during  the  first  fortnight; 
after  which  admit  it  freely  in  the  morning,  closing  rather  early 
with  the  afternoon  sun.  As  soon  as  they  have  filled  the  pots 
with  roots  give  them  a  liberal  shift  into  eight-inch  pots,  and 
carefully  peg  down  each  shoot  in  the  mould  in  order  that  they 
may  emit  fresh  roots.  Continue  to  frequently  sprinkle  them 
over  head  in  dry  weather,  and  on  dewy  nights  leave  them  fully 
exposed,  as  they  delight  in  plenty  of  moisture. 

But  little  is  gained  by  stopping  the  Mimulus  more  than  once ; 
for  if  kept  well  pegged  down  the  shoots  break  out  at  nearly  every 
joint,  aud  soon  form  sulhciently  large  and  handsome  specimens. 
The  last  shift  should  be  given  them  about  January,  when  liquid 
manure  will  be  found  very  beneficial.  If  the  plants  have  been  kept 
sulhciently  moist,  green  fly  will  not  bo  found  at  all  troublesome. 


Little  more  can  now  be  done  to  secure  good  specimens,  with 
the  exception  of  neatly  tying  and  keeping  them  sufficiently  moist. 
If  from  neglect  they  become  pot-bound,  they  will  be  benefited  by 
being  placed  in  a  pan  of  water  during  their  blooming  season. 
After  they  have  done  flowering  and  the  seed  gathered,  the  flower- 
stems  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  plants  placed  in  a  shady  situation 
or  turned  out  into  the  open  borders,  where  they  will  flourish 
freely  ;  and  if  a  little  fresh  compost  be  placed  round  them  they 
will  quickly  take  root,  and  may  be  parted  in  the  autumn  into 
portions  best  suited  to  the  convenience  of  the  cultivator. 

The  pots  should  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  soil  should 
consist  of  one-part  fibrous  loam,  one-part  leaf  mould,  one-part 
rotten  cow-dung,  one-part  sand  or  mortar  rubbish,  with  a  portion 
of  fibrous  peat,  all  thoroughly  incorporated  together  and  used  in 
a  rough  state. 

Seed  may  be  sown  from  May  until  July  in  pans  or  in  the  open 
border.  The  soil  for  this  purpose  should  be  very  fine  and 
pressed  firmly  down  previous  to  the  sowing  of  the  seed  ;  which, 
in  consequence  of  being  so  very  small,  should  not  be  covered  but 
merely  pressed  down.  The  young  plants  for  pot-culture  should 
be  potted  off  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  handle,  and 
should  receive  the  treatment  described  above.  Those  intended 
for  borders  should  be  pricked  out  into  a  kind  of  nursery-bed. 

The  Mimulus  may  be  successfully  cultivated  out  of  doors  ;  and 
if  covered  with  ashes,  sand,  or  old  tan  during  the  winter,  it  will 
make  a  fine  spring  display  of  various-coloured  flowers. 

Seedlings  should  be  carefully  attended  to  and  protected  from 
|  slugs  until  they  become  sufficiently  established,  when  they  will 
be  found  to  repay  amply  the  care  and  trouble  bestowed  upon 
them. — Edward  Bennett,  Osberton. 


HEATING  A  VERY  SMALL  GREENHOUSE. 

Will  you  inform  me  what  the  best  mode  would  be  of  warming 
a  very  small  greenhouse  (some  nine  feet  by  five  feet)  ?  I  wish  an 
apparatus  that  will  entail  as  little  attention,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  as  economical  as  possible.  Gas  is  not  obtainable  here.  Coke 
the  same.  I  am,  therefore,  reduced  to  coals  and  cinders  as  fuel. 
I  have  used  for  some  time  one  of  Deane’s  “  suspension  stoves,” 
using  cinders  instead  of  coke,  but  I  cannot  make  the  fire  keep  in 
all  night,  and,  consequently,  am  unable  to  maintain  the  necessary 
temperature  in  severe  weather.  Iu  the  late  frost  the  thermometer 
sank  below  32°,  and  I  lost  several  of  my  pets.  I  wish  the  night 
temperature  never  less  than  40°. 

Will  you  also  kindly  tell  me  what  soil  is  best  suited  for  the 
Deoclara  ? — A.  R. 

[The  very  smallness  of  the  house  is  the  difficulty.  You  do  not 
say  where  the  house  is  situated.  Could  you  not  heat  it  from 
your  dwelling-house  ?  We  are  not  sure  if  we  know  exactly  what 
kind  of  stove  you  have.  We  have  no  faith  in  any  stove  for 
a  greenhouse  that  does  not  have  a  pipe  or  chimney  to  convey  the 
smoke,  &c.,  outside.  If  the  stove  is  very  small,  it  would  not 
burn  all  night  if  you  wrent  to  bed  early,  nor  would  that  be  often 
necessary,  as  the  heat  contained  in  it,  and  thrown  into  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  house,  would  keep  out  any  common  frost.  The 
frost  we  had  was  very  severe,  and  in  such  a  case,  if  the  stove  were 
very  small,  it  would  need  fresh  filling  a  few  hours  later  than 
usual.  We  mention  this,  because  w’e  know  of  cases  where  the 
stoves  were  blamed,  when  the  carelessness  of  the  person  that 
attended  to  the  stoves  was  rather  in  fault.  In  such  a  small 
house  a  large  stove  would  be  a  great  annoyance,  and  a  little 
extra  attention  in  severe  weather  would  be  by  far  the  lesser  evil. 
We  were  told  lately  of  a  house  five  times  the  size  of  yours,  heated 
by  a  flue,  when  during  the  late  frost  most  of  the  best  plants  were 
irreparably  injured,  and  the  flue  got  all  the  blame,  and  a  little 
woi'k  is  likely  to  be  afforded  to  some  of  our  friends  who  put  up 
their  hot-water  apparatus  so  well.  It  is  all  good  for  trade  ;  but 
the  truth  must  at  times  be  spoken,  and  that  flue  we  firmly  believe 
was  quite  sufficient  to  raise  the  house  to  60°,  even  in  the  hardest 
frost  we  have  had  this  season.  But  when  an  amateur  takes  all 
the  management,  and  goes  to  bed  at  the  usual  time,  and  puts  on 
as  much  fire  as  would  keep  out  two  or  three  degrees  of  frost,  ho 
pays  rather  dear  for  his  want  of  outlook,  by  tumbling  down  a 
good  flue  and  substituting  a  hot-water  apparatus.  Under  the 
same  circumstances  we  predict  that  the  water  would  be  less  ser¬ 
viceable  than  the  flue,  as  the  pipes  would  sooner  cool  than  the 
flue  after  the  fire  went  out.  Our  correspondent,  therefore,  we 
are  sure  will  excuse  us  if  we  would  advise  a  further  trial  with 
his  stove,  or  one  a  little  larger,  if  it  is  very  small,  instead  of  any 
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fresh  move.  These  very  cold  nights  do  not,  last  long;  and  mind¬ 
ing  the  fire  at  twelve  now  and  then,  instead  of  ten,  need  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  great  grievance.  We  would  prefer  clean  cinders 
to  any  thing  else  for  burning  in  such  a  place.  In  a  previous 
volume  will  be  found  a  description  by  Mr.  Fish  of  a  narrow 
greenhouse,  but  much  longer  than  yours,  heated  by  a  very  small 
iron  stove,  and  which  answered  all  purposes.  The  greenhouse 
was  attached  to  the  drawing-room  up-stairs,  and  all  the  plants 
had  to  be  carried  out  and  in  through  the  best  apartments;  but 
the  gentleman  and  lady  made  it  their  hobby,  and  everything  did 
well.  In  the  same  number  an  account  was  given  how  two  such 
iron  stoves  were  used  in  a  large  vinery,  and  how  hundreds,  or 
rather  thousands,  of  plants  were  kept  in  such  a  vinery  all  the 
winter.  For  such  small  houses  there  can  be  no  question  of 
small  stoves  answering.  In  cold  weather  vessels  of  water  should 
be  placed  near  them  to  prevent  the  air  being  too  much  dried. 

Deep  sandy  loam  suits  the  Cedrus  dcodara  perhaps  best  of  all ; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil,  flourishing  in  stiff  loams 
as  well  as  on  very  light  land.] 


TURNING  A  WASHHOUSE  INTO  A  PLANT 

HOUSE. 

I  have  a  good  substantial  stone  building  in  my  garden  used  by 
a  former  tenant  as  a  washhouse.  It  is  9  feet,  by  7  \  feet  broad, 
7  feet  high,  a  window  facing  the  east  3  feet  square  ;  also,  a  good 
fire-grate  and  boiler.  The  roof  slopes  to  the  south.  Would  you 
inform  me  the  best  use  I  could  make  of  it  for  bottom  heat,  or 
growing  plants,  &c.  ?  It  has  a  slate  roof  which  I  purpose  replac¬ 
ing  by  glass. — John  Clegg. 

[As  it  is,  you  might  stuff  your  house  full  of  old  Scarlet  Gera¬ 
niums  and  Fuchsias,  and  open  the  door  on  fine  days,  and  shut 
it  in  cold  weather  ;  and  when  severe  frost  have  a  little  fire  in  your 
grate.  If  you  had  a  glass  roof,  you  could  grow  a  great  many 
things  as  well  as  keep  them ;  but  if  you  had  the  roof  fixed,  you 
would  need  a  moveable  ventilator  in  it,  or  else  another  window 
in  the  west  wall.  Did  you  want  bottom  heat  ?  Then,  supposing 
the  fireplace  and  boiler  are  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  door, 
you  had  best  insert  two  T  pipes  in  the  boiler,  one  near  the 
bottom,  and  one  near  the  top,  and  have  a  flow  and  return  pipe, 
— one  each  side  of  your  house, — and  enclose  them  in  a  chamber, 
or  surround  them  with  brickbats,  &c.  In  either  case  by 
allowing  only  a  two-feet  pathway,  you  could  have  a  little  plat¬ 
form  or  shelf  on  each  side,  two  feet  nine  inches  wide ;  and  if 
there  were  a  good  draught  in  the  chimney,  and  it  was  furnished 
with  a  damper,  you  thus  might  grow  many  plants.  A  shelf 
might  also  be  suspended  over  the  pathway,  and  thus  little  room 
would  be  lost.  You  must,  however,  bo  sure  that  there  is  a  good 
draught  to  escape  smoke.] 


SUBSTITUTE  for  the  YELLOW  CALCEOLARIA. 
BUDDING  ROSES. 

I  beg  to  say,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Robson’s  question,  that  there  are 
two  excellent  substitutes  for  yellow  Calceolarias.  In  the  first  place, 
double  yellow  Marigold,  when  the  right  kind  can  be  procured ;  but 
this  is  very  difficult.  1  obtained  them  one  year  from  Yiimoin,  in 
Paris,  and  they  were  quite  perfection  ;  not  more  than  five  inches 
high,  and  a  complete  mass  of  flowers,  lasting  on  till  very  late  in 
the  season.  I  have  never,  however,  been  able  to  get  them  true 
since,  though  I  have  tried  numerous  seedsmen.  In  a  packet  I 
do  not  get  more  than  three  or  four  plants  of  the  right  kind. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Robson  may  be  able  to  inform  me  where  would  be 
the  best  place  to  try  for  them.  They  make  even  a  better  bed 
than  Aurea  floribunda. 

2ndly.  A  yellow  Pansy,  I  do  not  know  its  name ;  it  was 
given  to  me  by  a  friend  who  has  used  it  for  years.  It  formed 
his  first  line  in  his  ribbon  last  year,  and  is  really  a  most  charming 
thing.  By  having  a  reserved  supply  pinched  back  it  will  keep 
in  bloom  from  March  till  October.  I  shall  be  happy  to  send 
Mi\  Robson  a  plant  of  it  if  he  send  me  his  address. 

I  have  seen  no  notice  taken  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  of 
the  practice  of  allowing  a  shoot  of  the  wild  Rose  to  grow  along 
with  the  budded  head.  I  have  found  it  a  capital  plan.  My 
Roses  are  far  healthier  since  I  adopted  it.  A  bud  of  the  wild 
stock  is  allowed  to  grow  in  advance  of  the  budded  variety,  and 
draws  up  the  sap  through  the  stem  more  effectually  than  the 
bud  does.  Delicate  growers  which  do  not  require  all  the  natural 
sap  are  especially  benefited.  Some  of  my  Roses  were  nearly 


dead,  upon  which  I  encouraged  a  wild  shoot  as  close  to  the  head 
as  I  could  get  it,  and  they  are  now  growing  luxuriantly.  Of 
course  this  bud  must  be  kept  in  check,  and  not  allowed  to  grow 
too  rampant.  It  should  only  act  as  a  safety-valve ;  it  must  not 
take  the  lead  of  the  budded  variety. 

I  believe  the  first  person  who  recommended  this  practice  was 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilcocks,  of  Chapelizad,  near  Dublin,  an  enthusiastic 
Rose-grower ;  and  the  best  proof  of  its  merit  is  that  the  public 
nurserymen,  who  all  sneered  at  it  at  first,  are  now  adopting  it,  and 
growing  their  Roses  with  provision  for  it. — A  Subscriber. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  Special  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
20th  instant,  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  various  candidates  who  had 
intimated  their  intention  of  promoting  the  formation  of  the  New 
Garden  at  Kensington  Gore,  by  becoming  Fellow's  of  the  Society. 
Rev.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt,  V.P.,  occupied  the  chair. 

Amongst  those  elected  were — The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Man¬ 
chester,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Kildare,  Marquis  of  Westminster,  Marquis  of  Chandos,  Earl  of 
Derby  and  Lady  Emma  Stanley,  Lady  Overstone,  Viscount  and 
Viscountess  Falmouth,  Lady  Harriet  Vernon,  Lady  Bclper,  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Gomm,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Robert  Han- 
bury,  Esq.,  M.P.,  T.  Bazley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Lady  Keating,  C.  Mor¬ 
rison,  Esq.,  Lady  Foley,  Lady  A.  Manners,  Gathorne  Hardy, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  Bateman,  Viscountess  Boyle, 
Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  Bart.,  Sir  Charles 
Locock,  Lord  and  Lady  Taunton,  Henry  Wellesley,  Esq.,  General 
Wylde,  W.  Jackson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  Bramley-Moore,  Esq.,  F.  Hall 
Dare,  Esq.,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Lady  Chantrey,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  three  hundred  other  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

It  was  announced  that  a  Special  Meeting  for  the  election  of 
various  members  of  the  Royal  Family  would  take  place  on  the 
31st  January. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY— ERUIT 
COMMITTEE. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  at  the  rooms,  St.  Martin’s  Place,  on  Tuesday,  the 
16th  inst.  Rev.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Prizes  of  one  pound  for  the  best,  and  ten  shillings  for  the 
second  best  dishes,  were  offered  for  fruit  to  be  exhibited  at  this 
Meeting,  of  the  following  varieties  : — 

Ne  Plus  Meuris. — In  this  class  there  were  four  exhibitors. 
Those  sent  by  Mr.  Moorman,  of  Clapham,  wrere  grown  on  the 
pear-stock,  and  wrere  coarse-grained  and  gritty,  without  much 
flavour,  and  with  a  cold  acidity.  Vincent  Fenn,  Esq.,  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  sent  a  dish  ;  all  of  which  were,  in  consequence  of  being  pre¬ 
maturely  gathered,  quite  shrivelled,  and  exhibited  no  symptoms 
of  ever  ripening.  Those  from  Mr.  Sage,  gardener  to  Lord  Howe, 
Gopsall  Hall,  wei’e  coarse-grained,  gritty,  and  with  a  cold  acidity. 
The  best  were  sent  by  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Blandy, 
Esq.,  of  Reading,  and  though  coarse-fleshed  and  gritty,  had  a  fine 
flavour  and  aroma ;  and  the  prize  was  accordingly  awarded  to 
Mr.  Ingram.  In  all  the  other  exhibitions  the  fruit  were  so  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality,  that  no  second  prize  w’as  awarded. 

Josephine  de  Malines. — There  was  only  one  dish  of  this 
variety  which  was  sent  by  Mr.  Parsons,  Danesbury,  near  Welwyn, 
Herts.  The  fruit  was  very  tender  and  melting,  and  of  a  most 
delicious  flavour.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Parsons. 

.  Similar  prizes  were  also  offered  for  the  best  and  second  best 
dishes  of  any  other  variety. 

Glou  Morceau. — Of  this  variety  there  were  seven  exhibitions. 
Those  of  Mr.  Moorman,  from  a  standard,  were  not  sufficiently 
rich.  Mr.  Hill,  of  Keele  Hall,  sent  two  dishes  ;  one  from  an 
east-aspect,  and  one  from  a  south-aspect  wall.  In  both  cases  the 
fruit  was  too  far  gone.  A  very  fine  dish  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
P.  Stoddart,  of  Wivenhoe  Park,  near  Colchester.  The  fruit 
w'as  largo  and  handsome,  but  in  every  case  diseased  at  the  core — 
a  condition  which  is  this  season  remarkably  prevalent  in  this 
variety.  Those  from  Mr.  Wm .  Merrick,  of  Breckendonbury, 
Herts,  were  coarse-fleshed  and  astringent,  and  the  flavour  was 
destroyed  by  the  fruit  having  been  in  contact  with  straw  or  some 
such  material.  Those  sent  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Wolverstone 
Park,  near  Ipswich,  were  large  and  handsome ;  flesh  buttery, 
melting,  juicy,  and  well  flavoured.  From  Mr.  Sage,  of  Gopsall 
Hall,  a  few  were  pretty  good,  but  the  others  inferior. 
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Winter  Nelis. — There  were  five  exhibitions  of  this  variety, 
the  exhibitors  being  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq., 
of  Reading  ;  Mr.  Moorman,  from  his  garden  at  Bexhill,  Sussex; 
Mr.  Ralphs,  gardener  to  Russell  Sturgis,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  Sage,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Lord  Howe ;  and  Mr.  Merrick.  In  all  these  cases  the 
fruit  was  very  excellent ;  but  those  sent  by  Mr.  Moorman  from 
a  light  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  clay  naturally  rather  dry,  and 
grown  against  a  south-west  aspect  wall,  were  very  delicious,  and 
very  much  covered  with  russet.  Those  from  Mr.  Ralphs,  grown 
against  a  south-east  wall  on  a  dark  loam  lying  on  an  unknown 
depth  of  red  sand,  were  also  very  rich  and  highly  flavoured  ;  but 
the  flesh  was  firmer  than  in  those  sent  by  Mr.  Moorman.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Moorman,  and  the  second  to  Mr. 
Ralphs. 

An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Lucas,  of  Roehampton,  for  a  fine  dish  of  Easter  Beurrc ,  which 
were  very  highly  flavoured.  # 

Prizes  were  offered  for  Old  Nonpareil  Apples  ;  but  as  there 
was  only  one  exhibition,  and  that  of  a  very  inferior  description, 
no  award  was  made.  Also  for  Golden  Harvey  Apple,  of  which 
there  was  only  one  dish,  and  that  also  being  of  an  inferior  de¬ 
scription  a  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Webb,  of  Calcot, 
near  Reading. 

Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  dish  of  any  other  variety  of 
Apple,  the  first  being  taken  by  Mr.  Webb,  of  Calcot,  with  Cockle 
Pippin,  and  the  second  by  Mr.  Ivery,  of  Dorking,  with  Mickle- 
ham  Pearmain — a  good  Apple. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Keele  Hall,  sent  examples  of  Lady  Doione's  Seed- 
liny  and  Barbarossa  Grapes.  The  flavour  of  the  former  was  very 
rich,  and  far  superior  to  Barbarossa  /  in  both  instances  the 
berries  have  just  begun  to  shrivel. 


THE  CANARY  AND  THE  BRITISH  FINCHES. 

{Continued  from  paye  179.) 

3rd.— THE  GREENFINCH  (Loxia  clitoris). 

French,  Le  Yerdier.  German ,  Der  Griinling. 

Tiie  Greenfinch,  also  known  as  the  Green  Bird,  Green  Lintie, 
and  Green  Linnet,  and  called  by  some  naturalists  the  Green  or 
Lesser  Grosbeak,  is  one  of  our  commonest  seed-birds.  It  is  about 
six  inches  long,  the  beak  is  rather  stout,  and  the  tail  shorter  than 
some  birds  of  its  size,  which  have,  I  suppose,  caused  it  to  be 
classed  with  the  Grosbeak  by  most  naturalists.  The  general 
plumage  is  a  yellowish-green,  inclining  to  grey  on  the  back  and 
lighter  beneath.  The  edges  of  the  pinion  feathers  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  tail  feathers  are  yellow.  The  hen  is  much  duller  in 
colour,  being  more  greyish-brown,  and  showing  very  little  green 
or  yellow.  Although  the  young  of  both  sexes  much  resemble  the 
female,  yet  the  young  males  may  at  once  be  recognised  by  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  bastard-w'ing.  With  age  they  become  much 
ycllo  wer.  The  nest  is  often  placed  among  twigs,  against  the  side 
of  a  tree,  in  a  hedge,  bush,  or  shrub,  roughly  built  of  roots,  moss, 
and  wool,  in  which  they  lay  four  or  five  whitish  eggs,  spotted 
with  brown  and  slightly  streaked  at  the  blunt  end. 

They  feed,  in  a  wild  state,  principally  on  seeds,  of  which  chick- 
weed  and  sowthistle  seem  their  favourites;  also,  sunflower, 
radish,  and  many  other  seeds,  and  some  berries.  In  winter  time 
when  pressed  with  hunger  they  enter  the  stack-yard,  and  will  then 
cat  any  grain  they  can  find,  even  peas.  Some  naturalists  say 
they  feed  wholly  on  seeds ;  while  others  affirm  that  they  feed 
their  young  on  green  caterpillars  and  small  insects. 

They  are  robust  birds,  easily  kept  in  health  in  the  cage.  Their 
song,  though  not  of  the  highest  order,  is  sprightly  and  given 
with  heartiness,  but  often  interspersed  with  a  harsh,  purring 
note,  In  the  spring  they  occasionally  sing  on  the  wing  while 
flying  from  tree  to  tree.  If  taken  young  and  brought  up  by 
hand,  they  may  be  rendered  very  tame  and  be  taught  to  sing 
the  notes  of  other  birds. 

They  will  breed  with  the  Canary,  but  being  a  rather  strong 
bird  and  very  rough  in  his  love-making,  he  is  apt  to  frighten  the 
hen  Canary  (and  sometimes  I  am  told  even  to  kill  her),  con¬ 
sequently,  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  breed.  I  have  found  it  a 
very  successful  plan  to  bring  up  the  Greenfinch  cock  tame  by  hand, 
or  place  the  Greenfinch  eggs  under  Canaries,  and  let  the  young 
birds  remain  in  sight  of  the  Canaries  all  the  winter ;  then,  in 
spring,  put  the  cock  Greenfinch  to  a  large,  stout  hen  Canary. 
My  greatest  success  has  been  from  a  half-bred  Belgian  hen 
Canary,  from  which  I  reared  a  dozen  mules  in  one  season.  The 


hen  being  a  crested  bird  some  of  the  young  Mules  were  also 
turned-crowned.  Bechstein  condemns  these  hybrids  aB  being  no 
songsters,  but  it  is  probable  he  did  not  make  them  familiar,  as  I 
have  found  them  very  good  singers,  superior  in  my  opinion  to 
the  Canary,  as  they  learn  the  notes  of  all  the  birds  in  the  aviary  ; 
but  they  are  certainly  very  shy,  and  unless  kept  in  the  living- 
room,  or  used  to  company,  they  will  rarely  sing  in  the  presence 
of  any  one,  nor  do  they  remain  so  long  in  song  as  the  Canary, 
In  colour  they  are  siskin-green,  yellowish  on  the  breast,  and  moro 
grey  on  the  back ;  intermediate  in  size  between  the  Greenfinch 
and  Canary. 

A  friend  to  whom  I  gave  the  hen  Greenfinches  which  I  reared 
put  one  with  a  Belgian  cock  Canary,  and  reared  three  Mules. 
These  differed  from  mine  only  in  their  tails  being  shorter,  moro 
like  the  Greenfinch. 

There  is,  however,  much  difference  in  the  breeding  of  the 
Greenfinch.  Some  will  breed  and  rear  their  young  as  well  and  even 
better  than  the  Canary  ;  while  others  are  so  mischievous  as  to 
necessitate  their  removal. 

Canary-seed,  with  an  interchange  of  millets,  oats,  and  plenty 
of  green  food,  is,  I  consider,  the  best  diet  in  confinement. — 
B.  P.  Brent. 

Just  as  the  above  was  printing,  appropriately  enough  wo 
received  the  following  communication  : — 

“  It  was,  I  think,  in  the  year  1844,  that  as  my  sister  and  myself 
were  taking  a  w'alk,  we  met  a  milk-boy  with  a  miserable-looking 
half-fledged  bird  in  his  hand.  We  became  desirous  of  possessing 
this  poor  starveling.  A  copper  coin  soon  settled  the  matter  of 
possession.  We  ran  home  with  our  charge,  frantic  with  delight. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  our  childish  hopes  and  fears  ;  hopes 
for  its  living  ;  fears  for  its  dying.  Suffice  it  that  the  bird  repaid 
our  care  in  growing  to  be  the  most  interesting  bird  that  ever  came 
under  my  notice.  It  was  a  Green  Linnet  or  Greenfinch,  a  bird 
of  great  beauty  when  seen  close  at  hand.  We,  in  a  short  time, 
made  this  little  creature  so  tame  that  any  of  tlie  family  might 
with  impunity  carry  it  about  the  house  perched  on  the  finger. 
If  it  saw  any  one  sewing  it  would  settle  on  the  work  and  endeavour 
to  pull  the  thread  out  of  the  needle  ;  and,  being  a  pugnacious 
little  creature,  would  return  again  and  again  when  driven  off.  It 
would  also  perch  on  the  head  and  get  quite  furious  if  unable  to 
extract  a  hair.  Of  course,  at  meal  times  it  was  as  one  of  tfie 
family,  taking  its  share  with  the  rest.  It  was  as  whimsical  as  it 
was  tame.  It  would  never  wash  in  any  vessel  but  the  one  it  had 
been  accustomed  to, — a  common  blue  saucer.  We  have  tried  to 
tempt  it  over  and  over  again  without  success,  although  very  rest¬ 
less  and  uncomfortable  for  the  want  of  its  bath. 

“  The  following  spring  my  mother  fell  ill,  and,  being  nervous 
withal,  could  not  endure  the  peculiar  cry  which  Dick  uttered 
almost  incessantly. 

“  The  pet  was  condemned  to  be  carried  away  far  from  home. 
We,  with  heavy  hearts,  put  it  in  a  little  basket  and  took  it  more 
than  a  mile  from  our  house.  It  was  with  difficulty  we  could  be 
persuaded  to  let  it  out ;  but  after  many  kisses  and  tears  we  at 
last  did,  and  watched  it  as  it  flew  into  a  little  wood,  and  there 
lost  sight  of  it.  This  j  on  think  was  an  end  of  it.  So  we  thought. 
The  next  day  a  neighbour  came  to  ask  if  we  had  lost  our  bird. 
We  told  him  what  had  occurred.  *  Well,’  he  replied,  ‘  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  think  I  have  seen  your  bird.’  It  appears  he 
went  into  his  cellar,  and  on  opening  the  door  perceived  a  bird 
which  lighted  on  his  head.  Our  friend  was  rather  startled  at  the 
visitor  so  little  expected  in  that  place,  as  no  ingress  could  be 
obtained  except  by  a  disused  chimney,  down  which  the  bird  must 
have  fallen  or  flown.  The  bird  was  brought  in  and  proved  to  be 
ours.  Now  comes  the  question.  How  could  it  find  its  way  back 
to  within  a  door  or  tvTo  of  its  home  ?  I  might  say  to  its  home  ; 
as  no  doubt  it  did  return  to  the  house  though  unperceived.  Did 
it  follow  us?  I  cannot  say.  We  often  looked  back,  but  did  not 
see  it.  It  had  some  few  times  been  hung  out  in  its  cage.  Had 
it  the  organ  of  locality  largely  developed,  and,  taking  a  high  flight, 
saw  old  familiar  objects  ?  A  mile  is  a  long  way  for  a  little  bird 
to  be  taken  ;  and  small  birds  seldom  fly  high.  I  cannot  answer 
I  the  question  myself ;  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can,  although 
I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  a  parallel. 

“  The  pet  once  more  became  a  member  of  the  family,  and,  I  must 
say,  the  most  highly  honoured  among  us.  My  mother,  however, 
could  not  overcome  her  antipathy  to  its  cry.  So  we  agreed  to 
open  the  window  and  let  it  go  and  come  as  it  liked.  All  that 
summer  it  spent  its  days  out  of  doors, — coming  occasionally  for 
food  and  water, — and  its  nights  in  its  cage.  Should  the  window 
happen  to  be  closed  when  it  returned  home,  a  gentle  tap  with  its 
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bill  was  the  signal  for  it  to  be  opened.  If  the  signal  were  not 
answered  it  became  impatient,  and  tap,  tap,  came  fast  and  furious, 
until  ingress  was  obtained.  Towards  winter  its  sojourns  out  of 
doors  became  shorter,  and  when  winter  fairly  set  in,  Dick  would 
never  stir  out.  When  spring  returned  its  wanderings  re-com¬ 
menced.  At  this  time  it  fell  into  bad  habits ;  its  visits  to  home 
were  not  so  frequent  as  during  the  preceding  summer ;  the  nights 
were  spent  wholly  out  of  doors.  We  had  a  suspicion  that  Dick 
had  taken  up  with  some  young  amourette ;  and,  as  it  paid  less 
and  les3  frequent  visits,  our  suspicions  were  confirmed.  It  would 
occasionally  appear,  but  for  a  moment,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  ‘  Old  house  at  home,’  and  shall  come  again  some 
day.  The  care  of  its  family  occupied  all  its  time  and  attention. 
As  the  summer  waned,  Dick  paid  more  frequent  visits,  until  at 
last  it  finally  established  itself  about  the  premises.  It  was  very 
restless,  in  and  out  of  the  window  incessantly.  It  was  for  somo  time 
about,  but  suddenly  we  saw  and  heard  no  more  of  it.  It  will 
come  again,  we  said.  No,  it  never  came  again.  Whether  it  went 
away  spontaneously,  or  fell  a  prey  to  the  all-devouring  cat,  I 
cannot  tell.  Poor  Dick  !  We  mourned  it  many  days,  and  with 
a  genuine  lamentation. 

“  I  have  read  many  anecdotes  of  birds  ;  but  I  have  never  read 
one  approaching  to  the  sagacity  of  Dick.  Its  love  of  home, 
too,  was  so  remarkable.  Dick,  I  should  say,  was  a  native  of  Bath, 
and  the  scenes  in  its  life  which  I  have  depicted  were  enacted  in 
the  same  beautiful  city.” — Wm.  Treasure,  Eoss,  Herefordshire. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Ceropegia  Thwaitesii.  HooJc.  Nat.  ord.,  Asclepiadacece. 
Native  of  Ceylon,  and  introduced  int  o  this  country  in  1851  by 
Mr.  Thwaites. —  A  rather  weak-growing,  twining,  subherbaceous 
plant.  Branches  moderately  numerous,  round,  and  perfectly 
smooth.  Leaves  opposite,  on  rather  long  petioles,  ovate-acumi¬ 
nate,  thin,  smooth,  and  entire,  minutely  ciliated  at  the  margin, 
dark  olive  green,  often  tinged  with  led  above,  paler  below,  where 
the  veins  also  become  prominent.  Inflorescence  axillary,  on 
peduncles  about  an  inch  in  length,  slightly  umbellate,  with  few 
flowers.  Calyx  composed  of  five,  subulate,  greenish  sepals,  tinged 
with  red  at  the  tips.  Corolla  about  two  inches  in  length,  tubular, 
globose  at  the  base,  much  contracted  immediately  above  it,  then 
gradually  dilated  towards  the  apex,  mottled  with  dark  brownisli- 
red  spots,  which  become  more  intense  towards  the  apex  of  the 
tube.  Limb  composed  of  five,  oblong,  obtusely-ovate  segments, 
erect,  and  united  at  the  apex,  and  taking  the  figure  of  a  cone, 
yellowish,  and  transversely  marked  above  the  middle  with  a  band 
of  dark  purple.  Column  of  fructification  enclosed  within  the 
cone  figure  of  the  limb  of  the  corolla. 

This  plant,  and  perhaps  the  whole  genus  Ceropegia,  may  be 
termed  more  curious  than  beautiful ;  but  many  are  handsome, 
and  the  present  species  enjoys  that  character  largely  ;  and  the 
curious  structure  of  the  flowers  enhances  its  interest  to  those  who 
are  botanically  disposed.  The  habit  is  excellent  of  its  kind,  being 
easily  trained  into  any  desired  form  :  the  most  suitable,  however,  1 
j  is  any  low  figure,  such  as  a  balloon  trellis.  It  is  a  fibrous-rooted  I 
species,  and  delights  most  in  a  light  loamy  soil,  with  a  little  peat  ' 
or  leaf  mould  well  drained.  Cuttings  root  freely  in  mild  moist 
heat  without  a  bell-glass.  The  intermediate -house  is  the  best 
place  to  cultivate  it  in. 

Aealia  papyrifeha.  Hook.  Nat.  ord.,  Araliacece.  Native 
of  swampy  ground  in  the  Island  of  Formosa. — A  small,  erect, 
sparely-branching  tree,  destitute  of  spines,  but  having  the  stem 
very  rough  from  the  scars  of  fallen  leaves.  While  young  the 
stem,  branches,  and  leaves,  and  all  parts  of  the  inflorescence,  are, 
more  or  less,  thickly  covered  with  stellate  woolly  hairs,  of  a  light 
rusty  colour.  Leaves  alternate,  very  large,  with  very  long  and 
stout  petioles,  cordate,  and  cut  very  deeply  into  five  or  seven 
lobes,  which  are  acute  and  serrated,  texture  soft  and  rather 
flaccid ;  the  petioles  aie  based  by  two  very  large  subulate  stipules. 
Inflorescence  at  the  apex  of  the  stem  or  branches  panic-led,  with 
the  flowers  ultimately  arranged  in  umbels,  at  first  erect,  but 
gradually  assuming  a  horizontal  or  even  drooping  position;  the 
peduncle  and  pedicels  based  by  more  or  less  large,  subulate 
bracts.  Calyx  obsolete  at  the  margin.  Petals  four,  ovate,  con¬ 
cave,  acute,  woolly  only  on  the  outer  side.  Stamens  four,  alter¬ 
nate  with  the  petals ;  anthers  curved  inwards.  Styles  two, 
erect  while  young,  but  in  age  spreading  outwards.  Stigmas 
small,  capitate. 

A  very  handsome  and  distinct  plant,  forming  a  conspicuous 


feature  in  a  collection  of  stove  plants,  particularly  so  while  in 
bloom,  which  is  of  long  duration.  The  individual  flowers  are 
very  small,  but  a  strong  plant  produces  thousands  of  them  at 
once.  The  stem  is  extremely  full  of  pith,  from  which  the  Chinese 
manufacture  their  celebrated  substance  called  “  rice  paper,”  over 
which  they  manifested  so  much  jealousy,  that  the  real  plant 
was  procured  with  great  difficulty,  and  introduced  into  this 
country  only  after  “  John  Chinaman”  had  made  us  the  dupes  of 
his  cunning  deception.  Loam  and  peat,  the  latter  predominating 
largely  over  the  former,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand,  are  an 
excellent  compost  for  this  plant.  A  moist,  not  very  warm,  stove 
is  the  best  place  to  grow  it  in.  Propagates  by  cuttings  of  the 
branches,  but  they  are  usually  scarce  ;  the  roots,  however,  make 
plants  freely  if  the  stronger  ones  are  selected  and  cut  into  divisions 
of  an  inch  or  so  in  length,  and  treating  them  in  the  usual  way 
of  cuttings  of  this  kind.  It  blooms  in  October,  November,  and 
December. — S.  G,  W. 


A  CHAPTER  EOR  THE  COTTAGER. 

CESSPOOLS— FENCES. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  a  cottager’s  garden  there  are  several 
things  to  be  borne  in  mind  which  ought  all  to  be  duly  considered 
before  anything  rash  is  entered  upon.  If  the  garden  is  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  cottage,  which  it  usually  is,  it  not  unfrequently  has  to 
act  as  a  sort  of  back  yard  to  the  house,  as  well  as  a  garden.  The 
piggery  is  often  within  it,  as  is  also  the  cottager’s  store- wood  or 
;  faggot-stack  ;  and  not  unfrequently  there  is  a  sort  of  rustic  shed 
for  sheltering  his  tools,  holding  a  few  coals,  perhaps,  and  the  many 
et  ceteras  which  the  sweeping  reformer  coming  from  town,  armed 
with  sanatory  powers,  would  be  inclined  to  condemn ;  but  he 
must  not  do  so.  The  temporary  wood-shed  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  cottager’s  property  or  holding,  and  its  presence,  if  put  up 
by  himself,  shows  thrift  and  good  management.  It  keeps  many 
things  wanted  in  everyday  use  from  suffering  from  the  summer’s 
sun  or  winter’s  wet.  We  therefore  let  that  alone,  unless  we  can 
give  advice  how  to  improve  it. 

But,  somewhere  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sheds 
we  may  find  something  against  which  our  London  friend  will 
find  scope  to  vent  his  indignation  and  protest — a  sort  of  cess¬ 
pool,  receiving  all  the  slops  of  the  house,  garden  refuse  not 
destroyed  by  the  pig,  and  other  odds  and  ends.  A  lecture  on 
cholera,  fever,  diphtheria,  and  the  most  virulent  diseases  likely 
to  arise  from  such  a  receptacle  near  a  dwelling,  winds  up  by  our 
scientific  adviser  insisting  on  its  being  removed  to  the  north 
pole  or  some  such  place.  This  tirade,  however,  is  closed  by  some 
quiet  listener  asking  why  he  does  not  try  to  send  all  the  refuse  of 
the  filthy  Thames  to  the  same  place.  The  cottager  also  takes 
up  the  dispute,  and  points  to  his  vigorous  Savoy  and  other  winter 
crops,  as  being  entirely  due  to  the  soaking  they  had  from  that 
dirty-looking  hole  last  September,  when  they  were  only  little  bits 
of  things,  having  been  planted  after  the  Potato  crop  was  taken  up  j 
and  he  also  asserts  that  neither  he  nor  his  family  ever  took  any 
harm  from  it,  and  mentions  other  cesspools  much  vrorse  than  his 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  Our  man  in  authority  becomes 
softened  down  a  little,  and  looking  round  him  sees  a  place  at  the 
extreme  corner  of  the  garden,  and  close  to  the  side  of  the  piggery, 
where  the  cesspool  might  be  made  with  a  likelihood  of  doing  less 
harm  to  the  inmates  of  the  cottage;  and  this  suggestion,  being 
assented  to  by  all,  the  contents  of  the  cesspool  are  spread  on  some 
vacant  ground  and  immediately  dug  in,  and  a  new  one  dug,  the 
material  from  which  tills  up  the  old  one,  and  the  obnoxious  cess¬ 
pool  question  is  set  at  rest. 

I  have  been  more  than  usually  prolix  on  this  subject,  as  I  know 
by  experience  it  is  one  of  the  difficult  ones  which  the  well-dis¬ 
posed  landlord  has  to  enforce  on  his  cottage  tenants.  I  have, 
also,  on  various  occasions,  in  company  with  others,  looked  over  a 
number  of  cottage  gardens  and  premises  with  a  view  to  award 
prizes  to  the  meritorious ;  and  last  summer  we  awarded  as 
many  as  thirty  prizes  to  the  cottagers  on  one  estate  for  good 
order  and  cultivation.  Our  attention  was  especially  directed 
to  the  condition  of  the  back  premises,  the  state  of  the  cultivation, 
the  fences,  and  the  other  features  about  a  cottage  ;  and  we  con¬ 
gratulated  ourselves  that  on  the  second  and  third  years  of  our 
inspection  there  seemed  a  marked  improvement.  The  cesspools 
were  in  most  cases  removed  to  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
garden ;  the  dung-lieaps  neatly  covered  over  with  earth,  as 
well  to  prevent  evaporation  as  for  appearance  and  other  im¬ 
provements. 
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Cesspools,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  are  indispens¬ 
able  in  some  shape  or  form  in  the  country.  Therefore,  as 
necessary  evils,  let  them  be  as  far  away  as  possible ;  and  the 
industrious  cottager  will  often  be  cleaning  them  out ;  and  the 
operation  being  in  summer  mostly  performed  at  night,  the  smell 
is  generally  gone  in  the  morning.  Besides  which  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  a  cesspool  in  a  garden  surrounded  by  trees  and 
vegetation,  and  one  surrounded  by  brick  walls.  The  greedy 
foliage  of  the  former  sucks  in  most  of  the  gasses  which  form  the 
most  obnoxious  feature  in  a  cesspool ;  while  in  the  latter  case  there 
is  no  absorbant,  but,  perhaps,  human  lungs,  and  the  penalty  is 
human  death.  I  verily  believe  the  utility  of  vegetation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  places  has  not  received  duo  attention,  as 
I  am  convinced  that  herbage  deprives  such  refuse  of  half  its 
virulence.  Nevertheless,  to  the  cottager  I  would  say,  let  the  cess¬ 
pool  be  as  far  from  the  door  as  possible,  and  let  it  be  emptied 
pretty  often ;  and  when  its  contents  are  spread  abroad,  let  them 
be  worked  into  the  ground  at  the  same  time. 

The  Fence. — This  is  not  always  the  cottager’s  affair ;  but  in 
some  instances  it  is,  and  in  all  its  appearance  is,  in  some 
degree,  due  to  the  care  he  may  bestow  upon  it.  When  the  fence 
consists  of  one  of  those  nondescript  hedges,  partly  dead  and 
partly  alive,  and  composed  of  all  manner  of  materials,  it  would 
be  well  to  inquire  if  it  cannot  be  removed,  and  a  new  Quickset 
hedge  planted  to  replace  it.  Old  hedges  mounted  on  a  high 
bank  are  endless  sources  in  disseminating  weeds,  and  their  ap¬ 
pearance  is  very  unsightly.  The  only  recommendation  they  have 
is  the  shelter  they  afford,  and  this  must  be  taken  into  account 
before  they  are  destroyed ;  but,  in  a  general  way,  things  thrive 
better  in  an  open  space  than  when  overtopped  by  trees  or 
hedges.  If  there  are  timber  trees  in  the  hedge,  the  landlord 
must  be  consulted  on  the  propriety  of  taking  them  down,  and  a 
spirited,  industrious  cottager  is  often  encouraged  in  most  things 
tending  to  his  welfare.  It  is,  therefore,  likely  that  the  trees’  con¬ 
demnation  will  be  sealed  ;  but  assuming  that  to  be  done,  and  the 
hedge  cleared  away,  there  must  be  some  timber  or  other  dead 
fence  put  up  to  protect  the  new  live  one  for  some  years.  Besides 
which  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  plant  Quicksets  until  the  ground 
has  had  at  least  one  year's  fallow  or  rest  from  the  crop  it  had 
had  upon  it  for  so  many  years  before.  This  year’s  rest,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  be  lost,  as  some  crop  of  a  useful  kind — for  instance, 
Potatoes — may  be  put  upon  it,  and  the  young  Quickset  plants 
will  make  the  more  progress,  in  consequence  of  having  fresh 
ground  to  grow  in.  I  do  not  know  anything  more  suitable  for  a 
hedge  than  Quicksets.  Privet  grows  faster,  but  it  is  not  such  a 
protection  against  cattle  ;  and  Holly  is  too  slow  for  the  general 
mass  of  planters.  If  the  garden  is  bounded  by  a  lane,  a  suitable 
wooden  railing  must  be  put  up  to  protect  the  young  plants  for 
four  or  five  years,  and  on  the  field  side  some  hurdles  may  do. 
But  the  locality  and  other  circumstances  will  determine  this. 

At  all  events,  the  neatness  of  a  cottage-garden  fence  generally 
proclaims  that  all  is  in  good  order  within.  In  planting  Quicksets, 
choose  short  stiff  plants  with  good  roots,  and  do  not  cut  them 
down  the  first  year ;  afterwards,  however,  they  may  be  headed 
down  to  near  the  ground.  A  ditch  on  the  lane  side  is  some¬ 
times  necessary ;  but  do  not  plant  the  Quicksets  on  a  high  bank. 
Nevertheless,  let  the  earth  be  good  to  grow  them  in.  Generally 
speaking,  Quickset  hedges  grow  best  on  dry  stony  ground  ;  and  if 
stones  abound  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  garden  than  is  wanted 
there,  a  few  mixed  with  the  earth  the  Quickset  is  planted  in  will 
benefit  it  much.  Plant  the  hedge  in  a  straight  line,  if  the 
nature  of  other  fences  will  allow  it ;  if  not,  make  an  agreeable 
curve.  Keep  the  young  plants  clean,  and  do  not  cut  any  of  them 
until  the  autumn  when  the  shoots  are  ripened,  when  they  may  i 
be  cut  pretty  close  down  after  the  first  summer’s  growth,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  season  a  partial  stopping  will  have  to  be 
done ;  but  not  until  the  plant  has  arrived  at  a  size  nearly  be-  j 
coming  a  fence,  is  it  proper  to  cut  anything  away  in  summer. 
Deciduous  trees  of  all  kinds  are  impatient  of  being  cut  in  the 
growing  season.  If  the  ground  is  at  all  inclined  to  be  wet,  let 
there  either  be  an  open  ditch  or  a  covered-in  drain  by  the  side  of 
the  hedgerow,  and  be  careful  to  maintain  the  protecting-fence  in 
good  order  until  it  can  be  dispensed  with.  In  some  cases  a 
Damson  tree  or  two  might  be  planted  in  the  hedgerow  on  the 
field  side  ;  but  it  is  not  prudent  to  plant  anything  so  tempting 
by  the  side  of  a  lane  or  public  road.  Judicious  training,  after 
the  hedge  is  once  up,  will  keep  it  in  good  order  for  many  years, 
and  a  nice  closely-trimmed  hedge  is  a  great  ornament  to  a  garden. 

Dry,  stony,  or  gravelly  soils  grow  hedges  best.  On  a  piece  of 
elevated  ground  near  here  (Linton) — not  many  years  ago  an 


open  waste — there  are  some  fields  enclosed  with  Quickset  hedges, 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  a  wager  that  a  hare  could  not  get 
through,  so  close  and  compactly  are  they  grown.  The  custom  here 
being  to  keep  the  hedge  narrow,  often  not  more  than  a  foot  for  a 
fullgrown  hedge,  and  being  planted  on  the  level  ground,  the  weeds 
are  also  cleared  away  from  the  collar,  and  the  ground  slightly 
forked  for  a  foot  or  more  on  each  side  every  year.  Better-managed 
hedges  cannot  well  be  found  anywhere  than  on  the  district  I 
speak  of  (Coxheatli),  the  soil  being  very  dry  and  stony. 

The  cottager  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  the  rearing  of  a  good 
hedge,  as  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  is  much  improved 
by  a  neat,  trim  fence.  On  stiff  lands  a  few  plants  of  Holly  might 
be  mixed  witli  the  Quicksets  ;  and  when  a  hedge  is  wanted 
very  quickly,  Privet  might  be  planted  mixed  with  the  Quick¬ 
sets.  The  latter,  however,  is  not  so  certain  a  fence  against 
cattle,  and  ought  not  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  public  road. 
Neither  do  I  admire  Beech,  Hornbeam,  or  Willow,  excepting 
the  last-named  may  be  planted  in  wet,  swampy  places,  if  there 
are  any  such ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  cottage  will  be  on 
dry  sound  ground.  In  trimming  a  hedge  let  the  top,  if 
possible,  range  with  the  natural  level  or  inclination  of  the 
ground,  and  also  with  that  of  other  fences  adjoining  it;  and 
avoid  those  unevennesses  so  hurtful  to  the  eye  of  the  passer-by, 
when  all  other  things,  perhaps,  tend  to  raise  his  admiration. 
Avoid  Elder  trees,  Hazel  or  Ash  in  the  hedge-row,  as  these  are 
sad  robbers  of  the  soil,  and  destroy  that  food  so  much  wanted  for 
the  Quickset.  Let  the  hedge  unite  itself  nicely  with  the  gate, 
building,  or  other  object;  and  keep  all  such  weeds  as  the  White 
Convolvulus,  Couch  Grass,  and  other  enemies  cleared  away,  and 
the  result  will  be  a  nice-looking  tidy  fence. — J.  Robson. 

( To  be  continued.) 


PRUNING  STUNTED  CAMELLIAS. 

I  have  two  Camellias — one,  the  Old  Double  White,  a  fine 
bushy  plant ;  the  other,  Bealii,  is  rather  leggy  and  thin  of  shoots. 
I  purposed  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  past  to  cut  it  greatly  in,  so 
as  to  induce  it  to  grow  bushy;  but  I  am  told  that  if  I  cut  farther 
back  than  last  summer’s  shoots  it  will  not  break  for  two  years. 
Your  advice  at  an  early  day  will  much  oblige — An  Amateub. 

[Camellias  in  good  health  may  just  be  as  freely  pruned  ns 
Laurels.  When  they  get  in  a  stunted  state,  and  the  roots  are 
not  strong  and  vigorous,  it  requires  some  time  to  make  nice  bushy 
plants  when  placed  under  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment.  There 
is  no  difficulty  as  to  their  breaking  when  cut  back  to  the  base  of 
the  wood  of  last  year’s  growth.  The  delay  takes  place  when 
pruning  extends  to  wood  of  several  years’  standing.  There  are 
two  modes,  either  of  which  you  may  follow  with  your  leggy  plant 
according  to  circumstances.  1st.  Prune  freely  back  as  soon  as 
the  plant  has  finished  flowering,  if  you  have  the  convenience  to 
place  the  plant  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  in  a  temperature 
ranging  from  65°  to  70°.  During  this  period,  as  there  will  be 
little  evaporation  going  on  from  young  shoots  and  leaves,  as  these 
will  be  mostly  removed,  the  roots  will  require  but  little  water  ; 
but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  The  stems  should  be 
frequently  sponged,  or  moistened  with  the  syringe  ;  and  if  pretty 
well  steamed  with  warmish  vapour,  the  sooner  will  the  latent 
buds  break  from  all  parts  of  the  stem.  2nd.  This  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  if  the  head,  or  docked-in  branches,  of  the  stem  could  be 
laid — not  on,  but  just  a  little  above,  a  bed  of  sweet  fermenting 
dung  or  leaves.  The  roots  should  not  be  plunged,  as  they  might 
be  injured ;  but  provided  they  have  enough  moisture,  the  plant 
will  he  quite  as  much  at  home  when  the  head  is  in  this  reclining 
position  as  when  set  upright.  The  stem  may  also  be  frequently 
turned  round  and  moistened ;  and  the  genial  heat  and  steam 
from  the  fermenting  material  will  cause  the  shoots  to  break  so 
much  more  freely  and  quickly,  that  a  season’s  blooming  need  not 
be  lost.  If  such  a  plant  is  cut  in  in  a  common  greenhouse,  and 
no  methods  can  be  taken  to  insure  a  close  moist  atmosphere  and 
a  higher  temperature,  it  is  a  great  chance  if  the  plant  will  make 
much  growth  the  first  season.  Of  course,  no  pruning  should  take 
place  until  the  plant  has  finished  flowering  ;  and  under  general 
circumstances,  unless  for  equalising  strength,  no  stopping  of 
young  shoots  should  take  place,  as  it  is  chiefly  near  the  points  of 
the  shoots  made  next  summer  and  ripened  in  autumn  that  we 
expect  to  get  bloom  in  winter  and  spring.  We  once  saw  a  number 
of  Camellias  getting  their  young  shoots  pinched  in  the  middle  of 
June  to  make  them  bushy;  but  we  should  not  expect  such 
plants  to  have  many  blooms  the  following  winter  and  spring.] 
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VARIETIES. 

Azotised  Bodies  are  those  substances  which  contain  azote 
or  nitrogen  as  one  of  their  constituents,  and  which  form  j>art 
of  the  living  structure  of  a  plant  or  animal,  or  are  produced 
during  its  natural  decay.  The  principal  members  of  the  group 
are  albumen,  present  in  white  of  eggs,  and  the  juices  of  plants 
and  animals;  globuline,  or  crystalline,  a  variety  of  albumen 
found  in  the  lens  of  the  eye ;  vitelline,  another  variety  of 
albumen,  composing  the  greater  bulk  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg; 
paralbumen,  a  third  variety  of  albumen  found  in  the  animal 
system  during  certain  diseases;  fibrine,  which  occurs  largely 
in  the  seeds  of  cereals  and  in  animal  muscle ;  caseine  (or 
cheese  matter),  present  in  all  milk;  legumine,  a  variety  of 
caseine  found  in  Peas,  Beans,  and  leguminous  .seeds  in  general ; 
gelatine,  which  is  present  in  the  skin,  bones,  and  other  parts  of 
animals ;  clrondrine,  a  variety  of  gelatine  obtainable  from  the 
cornea  of  the  eye  and  the  permanent  cartilages;  isinglass, 
another  variety  of  gelatine  manufactured  from  the  inner  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  floating  bladder  of  sturgeons  and  other  fishes ; 
glue  and  size,  which  are  secondary  forms  of  gelatine ;  urea, 
uric  acid,  and  hippuric  acid,  which  are  present  in  the  urine  of 
the  higher  animals;  kreatine  and  kreatinine,  occurring  in  the 
juice  of  flesh;  several  forms  of  urinary  calculi,  which  are  found 
as  stones  in  the  bladder;  and  the  very  large  and  important  class 
of  alkaloids,  including  strychnine,  morphine,  quinine,  &c. — 
( Chambers’s  Fncyelopcedia.) 

The  Botanical  Gardens  at  Melbourne. — Entering  by  the 
gate  near  the  residence  of  Dr.  Mueller  (Curator  of  the  Gar¬ 
dens),  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  useful,  feature  presented 
is  the  section  known  as  the  Class  Ground.  It  comprises  re¬ 
presentatives  of  plants  indigenous  to  almost  every  portion  of 
the  globe,  all  of  which  have  been  very  carefully  grouped 
according  to  their  affinity,  or  similarity  of  habits  and  appearance. 
Most  of  them  have  been  planted  nearly  two  years,  but  have 
only  recently  become  sufficiently  developed  to  render  them 
practically  useful  to  the  labours  of  the  student,  to  which  pur¬ 
pose  this  section  of  the  gardens  is  especially  designed.  The 
majority  of  these  plants  are  now  flowering  for  the  first  time; 
and  the  delicate  beauty  of  their  blossoms,  combined  with  their 
extreme  rarity,  in  this  country  at  least,  cannot  fail  to  render 
them  a  very  interesting  feature  to  the  general  visitors  to  the 
gardens.  Amongst  them  will  be  found  a  very  rare  plant, 
recently  imported  from  California,  denominated  in  the  abstruse 
phraseology  of  the  botanist,  Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus.  Its  blossom 
is  of  the  most  delicate  blue,  and  beautifully  formed.  Its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  elegant  in  the  extreme,  and  will  make  it  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  welcome  addition  to  the  choicest  selections  of 
exotics.  There  are  two  beautiful  plants,  natives  of  New  South 
"Wales,  now  for  the  first  time  in  blossom,  called  respectively 
Grevillea  longifolia  and  Grevillea  linearis.  A  Chinese  grass- 
cloth  plant  is  not  without  interest;  and  a  plantation  of  300 
Pine  trees,  although  now  only  in  its  infancy,  affords  abundant 
promise  of  future  grandeur.  Passing  to  the  hothouse  adjacent 
to  the  class  ground  we  notice  numerous  elegant  varieties  of  the 
Cactus  in  bloom  ;  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  very  beautiful 
flower  (blooming  for  the  first  time)  called  the  Spiraa  larbaia ; 
some  pretty  Begonias,  with  varieties  from  India  and  South 
America;  and  a  Kithnia  corifolia , — a  beautiful  flower  with  an 
elegant  white  blossom,  recently  received  from  Wilson’s  Pro¬ 
montory.  Adjacent  to  the  aviary  there  is  a  Chinese  plant, 
called  the  Diervilla  rosea;  its  blossom  is  very  delicate,  with 
pink  and  white  leaves.  Also,  a  pretty  flower,  first  discovered 
on  the  banks  of  the  Murray,  named  Louclonia  Behrii.  Entering 
the  Palm-house,  Ave  notice,  on  its  western  side,  a  group  of 
native  plants,  very  carefully  arranged  for  inspection,  with  the 
view  to  afford  visitors  the  completest  possible  idea  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  flora.  The  assortment  comprises  many  only  recently 
discovered,  and  now  for  the  first  time  in  bloom.  There  is  a 
plant  called  the  Stylidium,  gifted  with  a  very  acute  irritability, 
which  Dr.  Mueller  demonstrated  to  us  to  an  amusing  degree. 
The  plant  has  a  “  style,”  technically  so  called,  which,  on  being 
touched,  immediately  flies  up,  much  in  the  “style”  of  a  “Jack 
in  the  box.”  It  is  a  native  of  the  Grampians.  There  is  also  a 
Goodenia  Macmillani ,  recently  discovered  in  Gipp’s  Land; 
another  assortment  of  Begonias  ;  a  beautiful  flower  with  a  white 
blossom,  called  Aphelandra,  a  native  of  South  America ;  some 
very  prettily-constructed  baskets,  made  with  native  fruit,  and 
now  doing  duty  as  the  caskets  of  an  assortment  of  elegant 
Chinese  plants;  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Tortoise  plants;  a  mag¬ 
nificent  Banana  from  India,  and  another  from  China;  a  Chinese 
Rice  Paper  plant,  and  a  large  variety  of  trees,  plants,  and 


flowers,  too  numerous  to  particularise,  but  all  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  and  very  beautiful.  To  the  aviaries  there  have  been 
some  very  recent  additions  of  considerable  interest.  One  of 
these,  the  lyre  bird,  is  a  valuable  accession,  as,  independent  of 
the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  we  believe  it  is  the  first  of  its  species 
that  has  lived  in  captivity.  Two  native  and  one  Californian 
quail,  presented  by  Dr.  Sewell,  have  just  been  added  to  the  col¬ 
lection.  The  English  and  silver  pheasants  are  much  admired, 
and  appear  contented  in  their  confinement.  There  are  also 
in  the  gardens  two  white  swans,  received  from  England  a  fort¬ 
night  since;  and  in  the  zoological  department  a  pure  bred 
alpaca,  imported  from  Sydney  during  the  present  Aveek. 
Throughout  the  gardens  there  are  dispersed  an  excellent  as¬ 
sortment  of  Roses  v'hicli  very  much  increase  the  prevailing 
beauty.  An  American  Aloe  is  expected  to  bloom  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  iveeks,  and  will  become  a  decided  attraction. — 
(. Melbourne  Herald .) 


LAWSON’S  GARDENERS’  KALENDAR. 

This  handsome  broad-sheet  is,  this  season,  illustrated  with  a 
view  of  a  “  domical  conservatory,”  designed  by  Mr.  Charles 
McIntosh,  and  printed  in  colours.  The  typographical  matter  is,  as 
usual,  beautifully  got  up,  and  consists  of  a  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  useful  to  gardeners.  The  “  Notes  on  Guano  ”  are  very  full, 
and  will  be  found  interesting  to  those  who  are  consumers  of  that 
article  as  a  manure. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

A  General  Catalogue  of  Nursery  Stock  grown  for  Sale,  by 
James  and  John  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Fssex,  A. A.— This 
is  a  most  comprehensive  catalogue  of  all  sorts  of  nursery  stock, 
extending  to  seventy-four  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  and 
containing  concise  descriptions  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
plants  offered  for  sale. 

A  Triced  Catalogue  of  New  and  Genuine  Seeds  for  the  year 
1860.  Sold  by  Milne  Sf  Co.,  Wandsworth  Road,  London. — This, 
also,  is  a  very  nice,  concise  catalogue,  containing  an  abundance 
of  useful  notes  on  the  various  articles. 

A  Spring  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Sfc.,  offered  for  Sale,  by  James 
Hunter  Sf  Co.,  29,  Clare  Street,  Bristol,  embraces  a  well  selected 
enumeration  of  the  seeds  of  such  crops  as  are  usually  cultivated 
in  the  garden  aud  farm. 

Seeds  for  the  Kitchen  Garden,  the  Flower  Garden,  and  the 
Farm.  Offered  by  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. — 
This  is  an  excellent  catalogue,  abounding  in  many  new  things. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Feower  Garden  Plan(C'.  G.). — Your  flower  garden  plan  is,  without 
an  exception,  the  A’ery  best  planted  of  all  the  plans  that  ever  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  our  judgment.  It  qAiickens  our  perceptions  of  the  beautiful  in 
this  art,  and  will  cause  us  to  be  careful  lest  we  should  make  a.  slip  when 
treating  on  the  subject.  Your  Fuchsia  is  certain  to  be  at  the  light  pitch  by 
the  time  you  mention  ;  but  have  it  in  the  exhibition-pot  by  the  last  day  in 
March,  and  if  the  roots  are  very  much  crowded  by  the  middle  of  May  give 
it  very  liberal  waterings,  a  damp  atmosphere,  and  not  much  sun  until 
about  ten  days  before  the  show. 

Various  (TV.  T.).~  Burnt  straw  will  be  of  little  use  in  a  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  compost.  Never  put  the  soil  in  loosely  when  potting.  Night  soil 
will  not  do  for  the  compost.  Your  September-planted  Rose-cuttings 
should  not  be  removed  until  the  end  of  the  flrst  groAving  season—  about  the 
end  of  next  October. 

Many  Questions  (IT.  7?.).— -We  must  “cut”  the  answers  according  to 
the  number,  thus  : — “How  am  I  to  cut  (prune,  my  Deutzia  gracilis  for 
forcing?”  Never  cut  it  when  you  begin  to  force,  but  after  it  has  done  flower¬ 
ing.  “  Pots  very  full  of  October  cuttings  of  Calceolarias,  when  shall  I 
pot  them  out?  ”  At  once,  if  the  pots  are  very  full  of  roots  ;  at  the  end  of 
February,  if  riot.  “  Shall  I  place  them  on  heat  for  a  time?  ”  Yes,  if  you 
can  spare  room,  but  not  strong  heat,  or  over  60°,  and  only  for  two  weeks. 
“  A  shady  bank  to  a  ditch  I  intend  planting  with  Water  Cress.  I  suppose  I 
must  not  put  in  the  cuttings  till  April  ?  ”  Better  if  you  never  put  them  in , 
it  will  be  dry  in  summer.  A  level  bed  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  is  better 
than  a  running  ditch,  or  rather  better  for  the  stomachs  which  cannot  digest 
the  eggs  and  spawn  of  all  manner  of  water  imps  and  kelpies,  for  growing 
clean,  clear,  wholesome  Water  Cress.  “  I  am  potting  my  summer  cuttings 
of  Dielvtra  in  a  compost-pit  for  florists’  Pelargoniums.  Is  that  right?” 
Just  the  very  thing. 

CoArERiNo  a  Wald  avitii  Ivy  (J.  F.  C.).— Mr.  Wells  was  in  such  a  hurry 
that  we  could  not  catch  the  meaning  of  the  construction  of  his  trans¬ 
planting  machine  ;  but  for  an  Ivy-wall  to  be  a  model  of  perfection,  every 
inch  of  it  must  be  covered  with  Ivy,  and  not  one  leaf  to  shade  another,  or 
be  farther  from  the  Avail  than  another,  and  be  as  free  from  dead  leaves  and 
litter  as  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  drawing-ioorn  vyindows.  Also,  birds  are 
never  allowed  to  make  their  nests  in  models  of  this  kind.  The  first  thing 
to  do  for  covering  an  unsightly  wall  with  Ivy  quickly  is  a  thorough  good, 
rich,  deep  border,  well  drained.  The  better  the  border  the  faster  the  Ivy 
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■will  cover  it.  Any  wall  under  ten  feet  high  may  he  covered  in  one  season 
and  a  half  by  planting  Ivy  of  from  seven  to  ten  feet  high  out  of  pots, 
about  two  feet  apart.  We  have  done  so  nearly  four  years  back,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  second  season  every  brick  was  covered;  but  for  a  higher 
wall  we  would  use  strong  dwarf  plants,  and  put  them  in  about  April,  at 
one  foot  apart,  and  water  them  with  liquid  manure,  in  summer,  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years.  No  plant  we  know  will  better  pay  for  heavy  watering 
than  Ivy,  and  with  the  garden-engine  to  dash  the  water  up  among  the 
leaves.  'When  once  the  wall  is  covered,  the  labour  and  care  begin.  The 
knife,  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  brains  must  go  in  harmony  to  “keep  ” 
the  Ivy  short  as  the  lawn.  No  shoot  is  allowed  to  get  one  inch  from  the 
wall ;  and,  like  seedlings,  the  shoots  must  he  thinned  where  too  close, 
and  so  must  the  leaves.  Also,  the  very  long  and  the  very  short-stalked 
ones,  hut  no  one  out  of  a  thousand  takes  such  pride  in  Ivy  as  to  make  a 
model  of  it. 

Ribbon-border  (D.  G.).— Your  border  (thirty  yards  long  by  six  yards 
wide)  is  eight  feet  too  wide  for  its  length  to  make  a  telling  ribbon  of  it. 
Anything  wider  than  five  feet  for  a  piece  of  ground  of  fifty  feet  in  length,  or 
over  ten  feet  if  the  ground  is  100  feet  long,  will  not  tell  as  a  ribbon  on  a 
good  eye.  What  we  would  do  with  it  temporarily,  would  be  to  plant  three 
rows  of  three  kinds  of  Dahlias  at  the  back, — one  kind  of  Dahlia  only  in 
each  row, — the  “backmost”  row  would  be  the  tallest,  and  the  gayest 
scarlet  and  white  fancy,  striped,  or  topped  kind.  The  next,  a  sulphury  or 
canary-yellow  kind.  The  third,  the  best  rose  kind,  and  in  front  of  those 
three  shades  begin  the  ribbon  in  earnest  by  a  row  of  Zelinda  Dahlia.  If 
you  have  old  roots  of  such  Dahlias,  you  are  in  time  to  get  the  four  rows  at 
the  expense  of  lOrf.  for  each  row.  The  other  rows  may  be  of  your  own  fancy, 
as  a  row  of  Tom  Thumb ,  of  Calceolaria,  of  Flower  of  the  Day,  or  Golden 
Chain,  or  Mangles' .  or  what  you  please,  with  blue  Lobelia  speciosa,  and  a 
front  line  of  Cerastium.  The  cheapest  selection  we  can  think  of. 

Rainfall  (A  Constant  Leader).— V or  what  district  of  England  do  you 
require  the  “  sum  total  of  the  fall  of  rain  in  each  year  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years?”  At  Chiswick  we  have  the  following  returns 
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Erica  Wilmoriana  Culture  (An  Amateur). — You  are  quite  right  in 
supposing  that  this  requires  similar  treatment  as  respects  pruning  as 
E.  hyemalis.  Both  of  them  bloom  best  on  well-ripened  shoots  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  summer’s  growth.  Your  mode  of  pruning  will  therefore  depend  on 
the  means  at  your  disposal  for  securing  nice,  long,  well-ripened  shoots. 
Thus,  if  you  must  keep  your  plant  mostly  in  the  greenhouse,  as  soon  as  the 
plant  has  finished  blooming  cut  in  the  young  shoots  a  third  of  their  length, 
and  this  will  encourage  the  side-shoots  to  grow  a  little  and  some  others  to 
take  the  lead.  Towards  autumn  give  all  the  air  and  light  possible  to 
harden  the  wood  and  set  the  buds.  If,  however,  you  can  command  more 
heat  than  the  greenhouse— say  from  50°  to  60° — prune  fully  half  way  down, 
let  the  plant  stand  for  a  few  days  to  rest  itself  as  it  were,  and  gradually 
give  it  a  higher  temperature  and  a  moister  atmosphere,  with  plenty  of 
light,  so  as  to  encourage  sturdy  growth.  By-and-by  turn  the  plant  into  a 
cold-pit,  where,  by  regulating  air,  you  can  keep  it  rather  close  to  encourage 
growth.  Towards  autumn  give  all  the  light  possible,  and  plenty  of  air ; 
but  prevent  a  powerful  sun  beating  on  the  sides  of  the  pot.  In  either  case, 
if  the  plant  wants  repotting,  give  it  a  larger  pot  after  the  new  growth  has 
proceeded  two  or  three  inches.  Another  mode  by  which  to  make  a  great 
bush  in  a  short  time.  Remove  all  the  dead  flowers  and  merely  the  points 
of  the  long  shoots  ;  bend  and  tie  them  out  so  as  to  occupy  all  the  space 
possible  ;  treat  the  plant  as  above  :  and  with  good  care  a  good-sized  bush 
may  be  procured  in  one  season,  especially  by  giving  a  liberal  shift.  Our 
own  experience,  however,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  such  hastily- 
formed  large  specimens  do  not  last  long. 

Trees  Overhanging  a  Neighbour’s  Ground  (A.  /?.).— If  he  insists,  they 
must  be  cut  back  until  they  do  not  overhang  his  ground.  There  is  no 
other  rule  that  we  know  of. 

Numerous  ( A  Practical  Gardener).— The  dibble  should  be  cased  with 
iron;  it  is  only  calculated  for  using  on  fresh-dug  light  soil,  such  ns 
Potatoes  should  be  grown  on.  Of  your  dwarf  Apple  tree  prune  off  about 
ohe-third  of  the  length  of  each  strong  year-old  shoot,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  each  weak  one  annually.  To  prevent  canker  returning,  we  must 
first  be  told  how  it  was  occasioned.  It  is  good  practice  to  plaster  over  the 
wounds  of  old  Apple  trees  with  Forsyth’s  Compound. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers  (J.  C.). — Of  Melons  the  Trentham  Scarlet, 
Beechwood,  and  Bromham  Hall,  will  one  and  all  suit  you.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  is  “the  earliest  and  best”  Cucumber.  AVe  grow 
Cuthill’s  Black  Spine  and  Yictory  of  Bath. 

Lobelias.— A.  Constant  Reader  wishes  to  know  where  seeds  of  the 
following  can  be  purchased  : — Lobelia  lutea  (yellow),  L.  varifolia  (yellow), 
L.  i  He  if  alia  (pink),  L.  corymbosa  (rose),  L.  bicolor  (blue),  L.  oderata 
(white),  anclX.  minima  (white  and  rose). 

Orchid  Culture  (A  Subscriber). —  William’s  “On  the  Culture  of 
Orchids,”  will  suit  you. 

Plungino  Material  (IE.  X.  TV.). — We  prefer  sand.  It  does  not 
harbour  either  insects  or  fungi.  Forcing  Sea-hale  in  the  open  ground  does 
not  injure  the  plants.  Full  directions  will  be  given  next  week  in  answer 
to  another  correspondent. 

Names  of  Auples  (J.  Close). — All  we  can  make  out  of  your  Apples  are 
— No.  1  .Tulip.  3.  Adams'  Pear  main.  11.  Oxheccd  Pea'r’main.  12.  Broedon 
Pippin.  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  send  them  again  next  j-ear  we 
inay  be  able  to  assist  you  further. 

Names  of  Pi. ants  (  TV.  S.).— One  is  Tritnma  media ,  but  the  other  speci¬ 
men  is  too  small  for  us  to  discern  the  name. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPER’S  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

January  31st  and  February  1st  and  2nd.  Chesterfield  and  Scarsdale. 
lion.  Secs.,  Mr.  J.  Charlesworth,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Wood,  jun.  Entries 
close  January  11th. 

February  11th  to  15lh,  I860.  Crystal  Palace  (Poultry  and  Pigeons). 

Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton.  Entriesclose  Jan.  14th. 

February  29th,  and  March  1st,  18G0.  Ulverstone.  Sec.,  Mr.  T.  Robson. 
Entries  close  February  11th 

June  Gth  and  7th.  Beverley  and  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Sec., 
Mr.Fras.  Calvert,  Surgeon,  &c.  Entries  close  May  31st. 

July  18th  and  19th.  Merthyr  Tydvil.  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  II.  Harris,  142, 
High  Street,  Merthyr. 

N.B. — Secretaries  will  oblige  us  bg  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


LIVERPOOL  POULTRY  SHOW,  January  18-20. 

This  is  unlike  any  other.  It  is  a  small,  snug,  limited  Exhibition. 
All  the  pens  shown  are  composed  of  birds  which  have  either 
won  before,  or  are,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  good 
enough  to  do  so  now.  It  is  a  great  treat  to  see  all  good  ones  ; 
but  there  is  almost  a  feeling  of  regret  that  perfect  birds  should, 
per  force,  be  content  with  such  mention  as  we  can  here  give  them. 
It  is  as  though  all  the  stars  of  the  stage  were  congregated  together 
for  the  performance  of  a  fourth-rate  piece  in  a  barn,  and  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  John  Kemble  descended  to  bring  in  messages,  and 
remove  chairs  and  tables,  in  fulfilling  the  only  vacant  parts.  Just 
as  these  parts  would  gain  by  being  in  such  hands,  so  these  good 
though  undistinguished  pens  tend  to  make  this  Show  superior 
to  almost  any  other.  There  is  not  accommodation  for  a  large 
number,  nor  is  there  the  desire  for  them.  The  entrance  money  is, 
therefore,  high,  and  this  tends  to  make  it  a  select  and  first-class 
Show. 

All  the  gentlemen  who  undertake  the  office  of  Stewards  are 
practical  amateurs,  and  spare  neither  time,  expense,  nor  trouble 
to  insure  the  comfort  of  the  birds  and  the  satisfaction  of  exhi¬ 
bitors.  The  Meeting  comes  at  the  conclusion  of  the  season  ;  and 
after  the  grand  effoi’t,  victorious  and  defeated  may  rest : — the 
former  to  take  all  pains  to  maintain  their  position  ;  the  latter  to 
add  where  there  is  deficiency,  to  take  the  last  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  with  others,  and  to  decide  finally  on  steps  to  be  taken  to 
insure  success  next  season. 

The  Spanish  brought  eleven  pens,  eight  of  which  were  perfect, 
although  one  was  disfigured  by  trimming  the  hens.  But  for  this, 
we  have  no  doubt,  they  would  have  figured  in  the  prize  list.  Miss 
Bake  was  first,  followed  by  Messrs.  Brandrit  and  Teebay.  We 
have  never  seen  a  better  class  than  this,  and  the  condition  of  the 
birds  contrasted  most  favourably  with  the  same  class  last  year. 

There  was  a  noble  class  of  DorHngs,  and  Captain  Hornby  was 
first.  He  should  not  be  beaten  at  home  ;  but  he  was  hard  run 
by  Messrs.  Burn  and  Wakefield,  who  took  second  and  third. 
The  increase  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  Silver  Greys  is  very 
great,  and  at  this  Show  there  were  some  that  would  have  stood 
well  in  open  competition  ;  but  we  are  hound  to  note  there  were 
instances  in  this  class  where  sufficient  care  was  not  taken  in  the 
selection  of  the  hens,  and  in  avoiding  those  spots  on  the  plumage 
which  cannot  he  considered  part  of  the  Silver  Grey  colour.  Now, 
seeing  this  class  is  imperative  in  its  requirements  on  that  head, 
it  follows  any  deviation  must  be  fatal  to  success.  The  prize 
birds  of  Messrs.  Dolby  and  Berwick,  and  the  Hon.  W.  W. 
Vernon,  were  highly  meritorious. 

We  have  never  seen  better  Cochins,  either  for  size,  shape,  or 
colour.  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  first,  Miss  Musgrove  second,  and 
Mr.  Stretch  third.  Mr.  Copple  for  White ;  Messrs.  Stretch, 
Eelton,  and  Cattell  for  Grouse  and  Partridge.  These  names 
will  be  a  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  the  remark  with  which  we 
opened  our  notice  of  these  birds. 

Liverpool  is  a  Hamburgh  district,  and  we  were  prepared  to 
find  them  numerous  and  good.  We  were  not  disappointed. 
We  would  especially  notice  the  Golden-pencilled  and  Silver- 
spangled  a9  being  more  numerous  than  we  expected,  judging 
from  late  Shows.  We  must  refer  to  the  prize-list  for  particulars  ; 
but  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  mention  Messrs.  Archer,  Munn, 
Won-all,  Hyde,  and  Mrs.  Pettat  as  having  sent  birds  of  unusual 
merit  and  beauty. 

There  are  few  Shows  where  Game  are  so  popular  as  they  are 
here,  nor  where  the  competition  is  so  close.  For  the  first  time 
the  class  for  Black-breasted  Beds  stood  alone,  and  there  was 
another  for  Brown  Reds.  The  first  added  to  the  laurels  of  Mr. 
Moss,  the  second  to  those  of  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon.  Success 
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in  such  classes  as  these  is  an  exploit,  and  we  think  the  experiment 
of  dividing  them  successful.  The  Duckwings,  Black  and  White, 
were  also  good  birds  ;  but  the  entries  were  not  numerous. 

Game  Bantams  are  becoming  one  of  our  most  popular  classes, 
and  the  entries  are  everywhere  numerous.  They  were  most 
beautiful ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  they  are  becoming  as  true  to 
feather  as  their  larger  brethren.  If  they  continue  to  increase  as 
they  have  done  of  late  they  will  require  to  be  classified.  Messrs. 
W.  Worrall,  Moss,  and  Thornton  were  deservedly  successful. 
The  Gold  and  Silver  and  other  varieties  were  all  very  good,  but 
not  numerous. 

There  was  an  excellent  display  of  Bucks.  The  first-prize 
Rouen s  weighed  19  fbs. ;  while  a  pen  was  second  that,  after 
travelling  from  Scotland,  weighed  21  lbs.  They  were  not  so 
perfect  in  feather  as  the  first.  Aylesbury s,  as  usual,  afforded  a 
triumph  to  Mr.  Fowler,  whose  birds  weighed  24  lbs. ;  he  was 
followed  by  Mrs.  Seamans,  22i  lbs.  There  were  beautiful  Buenos 
Ayrean  and  Brown  Call  Ducks. 

Mrs.  Bettat  was  very  successful  in  Bolands. 

There  were  two  excellent,  classes  of  Cochin  Chickens.  Mr. 
Tomlinson  was  first  in  Buffs,  with  a  young  bird  very  like  the 
famous  old  one.  Miss  Musgrove  first,  Mr.  Cattle  second  for 
Grouse  birds,  after  much  competition. 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  prize-list  for 
the  details  of  the  Single  Cock  classes.  As  it  was  thought  last 
year  cockerels  in  the  Game  Sweepstakes  showed  at  a  disadvantage 
against  adults,  it  was  this  year  altered,  and  the  consequence  was 
fifty-two  old  birds  were  entered,  and  thirty-three  young.  These 
classes  are  now  familiar  to  the  habitues  of  Poultry  Shows  ;  but 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  at  Liverpool  have  still  something 
to  see.  The  rows  of  bold  birds,  in  perfect  condition  and  feather, 
all  level  one  with  the  other,  and  stepping  proudly  to  the  front  of 
their  pens  to  challenge  the  gaze  of  spectators,  or  the  criticism 
of  judges.  Here,  too,  all  colours  meet — Black  Reds,  Brown 
Reds,  Duck  wings,  and  nondescripts  ;  but  Black  and  White  seem 
to  have  no  stomach  for  the  fight,  and  Piles  do  not  show. 

The  Judges  were  bound,  in  justice  to  the  merits  of  many  of 
these  birds,  to  invent  an  intermediate  state  above  a  high  com¬ 
mendation  and  below  a  prize.  It  wras  “Yery  Highly  Commended.” 

Exactly  half  the  birds  entered  among  the  adults  figure  in  the 
prize  list.  Five  took  prizes,  Mr.  Moss  first  and  fourth ;  Mr. 
Worrall  second ;  and  Captain  Hornby  third  and  fifth.  Messrs. 
Hindson,  E.  Archer,  lion.  W.  W.  Yernon,  and  E.  C.  Worrall, 
were  very  highly  commended.  All  these  birds  were  treading  on 
the  heels  of  the  winners  of  the  pieces  of  plate,  and  it  was  a  long 
and  difficult  task  to  decide  on  their  respective  merits  and  claims. 
Half  the  cockerels  also  appear  in  the  prize  list.  An  old  exhibitor 
took  first  prize.  Mr.  Wright,  of  Widnes,  Messrs.  Butler,  Ilind- 
son,  and  Moss  took  the  others.  Messrs.  Archer,  Grimshaw  and 
Wright  were  very  highly  commended. 

Sixteen  beautiful  Game  Bantams  entered  the  list.  Mr.  W. 
Worrall  was  first ;  Mr.  II.  Worrall  second  ;  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Bayly 
third. 

This  concludes  our  notice  of  this  excellent  Show.  We  are 
bound,  as  usual,  to  speak  of  the  liberality  of  all  the  arrangements 
connected  with  it,  and  of  the  care,  impartiality,  and  painstaking 
which  distinguish  this  Committee,  and  entitle  them  to  the  thanks 
of  all  poultry  amateurs. 

The  Judges  were — Rev.  R.  Pulleine,  Kirby  Wiske,  Thirsk  ; 
and  Mr.  John  Baily,  Mount  Street,  London. 

Spanish.— First,  Miss  M.  L.  Rake,  Brandon  Hill,  Bristol.  Second, 
\V.  W.  Brundrit,  Churclifield  House,  Runcorn.  Third,  It.  T<  ebay,  Ful- 
wood,  near  Preston.  Highly  Commended,  XV.  W.  Brundrit;  J.  Iv.  Fowler, 
Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury;  J.  Garlick,  Ilygeia  Street,  Evcrton,  Liver¬ 
pool;  R.  Teebay. 

Dorkings  (Coloured).— First,  Capt.  XV.  XV.  Hornby,  Knowsley,  Prescot, 
j  Second,  S.  Burn,  1,  East  Terrace,  XVhitby,  Yorkshire.  Third,  C.  H.  XVake- 
fleld,  Malvern  XVells.  Highly  Commended,  H.  XV.  B.  Berwick,  Helmslev, 
York  ;  Rev.  J.  Hill,  the  Citadel,  Hawkstone,  Shrewsbury.  Commended, 
Mrs.  l'ettat,  Ashe  Rectory,  Basingstoke,  Hampshire ;  Earl  of  Sefton, 
Croxteth  Hall,  near  Liverpool. 

Dorkings  (Silver  Grey).— First,  XXL  Dolby,  Syston  Hall,  Grantham. 
Second,  II.  XV.  B.  Berwick,  Ilelmsley,  York.  Third,  Hon.  XV.  \V.  Vernon, 
XVolseley  Hall,  Rugeley.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Cargey,  Sandon  Farm, 
Stone,  Staffordshire;  Rev.  J.  Ilill,  the  Citadel,  Hawkstone,  Shrewsbury; 
i  Capt.  XV.  XV.  Ilornby,  Knowsley,  Prescot.  Commended,  Rev.  J.  F. 
Newton,  Kirby  in  Cleveland,  Stokesley,  Yorkshire. 

Cochin-Chinas  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— First,  H.  Tomlinson,  Balsall 
Heath  Road,  Birmingham.  Second,  Miss  V.  XV.  Musgrove,  XVest  Tower, 
j  Aughton,  near  Ormskirk.  Third,  Master  T.  H.  Stretch,  Marsh  Lane, 
|  Bootle,  Liverpool.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Tomlinson.  Commended, 
Master  E.  C.  Stretch,  Marsh  Lane,  Bootle,  Liverpool. 

Cochin-Chinas  (Grouse  and  Partridge).— First,  Master  E.  C.  Stretch, 
Marsh  Lane,  Bootle,  Liverpool.  Second,  C.  Felton,  Erdington,  near  Bir- 
I  mingham.  Third,  J.  Cattell,  Worcester  Street,  Birmingham. 


Cochin-Chinas  (any  other  varieties). — First  and  Second,  XV.  Copple, 
Prescot.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Herbert,  Powick,  near  XVorcester. 

Hamburghs  (Golden-pencilled). — First,  J.  Munn,  Heath  Hill,  Stack- 
steads,  near  Manchester.  Second,  XV.  C.  Worrall,  Rice  House,  near  Liver¬ 
pool.  Third,  Messrs.  Carter  and  Valiant,  Poulton-le-Fylde.  Commended, 
D.  Harding,  Middlewich;  W.  Pierce,  Hartford,  near  Northwieh. 

Hamburghs  (Silver-pencilled). — First  and  Second,  E.  Archer,  Malvern. 
Third,  D.  Harding,  Middlewich. 

Hamburghs  (Golden-spangled).  —  First,  S.  FI.  Hyde,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne.  Second,  XV.  C.  xVorrall,  Rice  House,  near  Liverpool.  Third,  H. 
Carter,  TJpperthong  near  Holmfirth,  Yorkshire. 

Hamburghs  (Silver-spangled).— First,  Mrs.  Pettat,  Ashe  Rectory,  nea> 
Basingstoke.  Second.  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  near  Preston.  Third.  J.  Dixon 
Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  .1.  Camin,  Farnsfield,  near  Southwell. 
Commended,  J.  Robinson,  X'alc  House,  near  Garstang;  R.  Teebay. 

Game  (Black-breasted  Reds).— First,  G.  XV.  Moss,  the  Beach,  Aigburth> 
near  Liverpool.  Second,  J.  Hindson,  Barton  House,  Everton.  Third,  XV- 
Wright,  West  Bank,  XVidnes,  near  Warrington.  Highly  Commended’ 
Messrs.  XV.  and  N.  Grimshawe,  Bank  House,  Pendle  Forest,  near  Burnley  » 
Hon.  XV.  W.  Vernon,  Wolseley  Hall;  H.  Worrall,  Spring  Grove,  XVest 
Derby,  Liverpool ;  G.  XV.  Moss  ;  C.  Champion,  Ryecroft  Kennel,  XXrest 
Derby. 

Game  (Brown  Reds).— First,  Hon.  XXL  XXL  X’ernon,  XVolseley  Hall, 
Rugeley.  Second,  XXL  Wright,  XXrest  Bank,  Widnes,  near  Warrington. 
Third,  G.  XV.  Moss,  the  Beach,  Aigburth,  near  Liverpool.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended,  J.  M.  Baker,  Ilallend,  near  Tamworth  ;  XV.  Lomax,  Stoneclough, 
near  Manchester;  G.  XXL  Moss.  Commended,  G.  Stone,  Prospect  XLale, 
Fail-field 

Game  (Duclcwings  and  other  Greys). — First,  J.  P.  Smith,  Lower  XXrick, 
Worcester.  Second,  XV.  Dawson,  Selly  Oak.  Third,  J.  Hindson,  Barton 
House,  Everton. 

Game  (any  other  varieties). — First,  XV.  Dawson,  Selly  Oak.  Second,!. 
Camm,  Farnsfield,  near  Southwell.  Third,  G.  XV.  Moss,  the  Beach,  Aigburth. 

Bantams  (Game).— First  and  Cup,  XV.  C.  Worrall,  Rice  House,  near 
Liverpool.  Second,  G.  W.  Moss,  the  Beach,  Aigburth.  Third,  I.  Thornton, 
High  Street,  Ileckmondwike,  near  Leeds.  Highly  Commended,  T.  II.  D. 
Bayley,  Ickwell  House,  near  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire ;  G.  Finch,  XX’or- 
cestcr ;  Mrs.  Pettat,  Ashe  Rectory,  near  Basingstoke ;  T.  T.  Parker, 
Adlington  Hall,  Chorley,  Lancashire ;  II.  Worrall,  XX'est  Derby,  Liver¬ 
pool.  Commended,  J.  Price,  Bedale,  Yorkshire;  M.  Turner,  Preston. 

Bantams  (Gold  and  Silver-laced).  —  First,  T.  II.  D.  Bayley,  Ickwell 
House.  Second,  Rev.  J.  Bowden,  Thurgoland  Parsonage,  Sheffield.  Highly 
Commmended,  T.  XV.  Hill,  Heywood,  near  Manchester. 

Bantams  (any  other  varieties).— First,  XV.  C.  Worrall,  Rice  House,  near 
Liverpool.  Second,  J,  Cattell,  Worcester  Street,  Birmingham. 

Ducks  (Rouen). — First,  E.  C.  XXrorrall,  Knotty  Ash  House,  Liverpool. 
Second,  J.  Gibson,  XX’oolmet,  Dalkeith,  N.B.  Highly  Commended,  G. 
Daft,  Halloughton,  Southwell,  Notts ;  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm, 
Aylesbury. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First  and  Cup,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm, 
Aylesbury.  Second,  Miss  M.  Seamons,  Hartwell,  Aylesbury. 

Ducks  (any  other  distinct  breed). — First,  F.  XV.  Earle,  Edenlmrst, 
Prescot  (Buenos  Ayres).  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford  (Grey  Call  Ducks). 
Highly  Commended,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury  (East 
Indian). 

Malays. — Prize,  A.  G.  Brooke,  Cumberland  Street,  XXroodbridge,  Suffolk. 
Andalusians.— Prize,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Blay,  St.  George’s  Square,  XVorcester. 
Dorkings  (XVhite).— Prize,  J.  Robinson,  XLile  House,  near  Garstang. 
Brahma  Pootras. — Prize,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury. 
Polands  (Golden-spangled). — Prize,  Mrs.  Pettat,  Asbe  Rectory,  near 
Basingstoke.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Pettat. 

Polands  (Silver-spangled). — Prize,  Mrs.  Pettat,  Ashe  Rectory,  near 
Basingstoke.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Pettat. 

Polands  (Blaeu,  with  XX'hitc  Crests). — Prize,  Lieut. -Col.  T.  Clowes, 
Froxmer  Court,  XVorcester. 

Polands  (any  other  varieties).— Prize,  G.  Sweetman,  12,  Copperas  Hill, 
Liverpool. 

Hamburghs  (Black).— Prize,  J.  Scott,  the  Brewery,  Skipton-in-Craven, 
Yorkshire. 

Any  other  distinct  breeds.— Prize,  Miss  Robinson,  Mansfield,  XX’ood- 
house  (Cuckoo  Dorking). 

Cochin  Chickens  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— First,  H.  Tomlinson,  Balsall 
Heath  Road,  Birmingham.  Second,  XV.  Copple,  Prescot.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended,  Miss  M.  Stretch,  Marsh  Lane,  Bootle,  Liverpool;  Miss  V.  XV. 
Musgrove,  XX’est  Tower,  Aughton,  near  Ormskirk.  Commended,  Miss  M. 
Stretch, 

Cochin  Chickens  (Brown  and  Partridge),— First,  Miss  XL  XV.  Mus- 
grove,  XVest  Tower,  Aughton,  near  Ormskirk.  Second,  J.  Cattell,  XVor¬ 
cester  Street,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  Miss  XL  XXL  Musgrove. 
Commended,  Miss  XL  Stretch,  Marsh  Lane,  Bootle,  Liverpool. 

Single  Cocks. — Spanish. — First,  XV.  XV.  Brundrit,  Churchfleld  House, 
Runcorn.  Second,'!.  Robinson,  Ulverston.  Dorkings  (Coloured). — Prize, 
J.  Robinson,  X’ale  House,  near  Garstang.  Dorkings  (Silver  Cm  v).— Prize 
withheld.  Cochin-Chinas  (Cinnamon  and  Buff). —  Prize,  X\  .  Copple, 
Prescot.  Cochin-Chinas  (Grouse  and  Partridge). — Prize,  Mi-s  XL  XXL 
Musgrove,  XVest  Tower,  Aughton,  near  Ormskirk.  Cochin-Chinas  (White 
and  "Black). — Prize,  J.  Fryer,  138,  XVestfield  Street,  St.  Helen’s  Ham- 
burghs  (Golden-pencilled).— Prize,  Bliss  M.  E.  Gladstone,  Court  Hey, 
Liverpool.  Hamburghs  (Silver-pencilled). — Prize,  D.  Harding,  Middle- 
wick.  Hamburghs  (Golden-spangled).— Prize,  S.  II.  Hyde,  Ashton-uuder- 
Lvne.  Hamburghs  (Silver-spangled).  —  Prize,  T.  Dale,  Middlewich. 
Polands  (Silver-spangled). — Prize,  Lieut. -Col.  T.  Clowes,  Froxmer  Court, 
XVorcester.  Polands  (Black  with  XX’hitc  Crests).— Prize,  Lieut. -Col.  T. 
Clowes,  Froxmer  Court,  XVorcester.  Bantams  (Game).— First,  XXL  C. 
Worrall,  Rice  House,  near  Liverpool.  Second,  II.  Worrall,  XVest  Derby, 
near  Liverpool.  Third,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Ickwell  Mouse.  Highly  Com- 
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mended,  J.  Camm,  Farnsfield,  near  Southwell ;  T.  Howarth,  Colemans, 
near  Bolton-le-Moors,  Lancashire;  T.  T.  Parker,  Adlington  Hall,  Cliorley, 
Lancashire ;  H.  Shield,  Northampton. 

Sweepstakes.—  Game  Cocks.— First  and  Third,  G.  W.  Moss,  the  Beach, 
Aigburth,  near  Liverpool.  Second,  H.Worrall,  Spring  Grove,  West  Derby, 
Liverpool.  Fourth  and  Fifth,  Capt.  W.  W.  Hornby,  Knowsley,  Prescot. 
Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Hindson,  Barton  House,  Everton  ;  E.  Archer, 
Malvern;  E.  C.  Worrall,  Knotty  Ash  House,  Liverpool;  Hon.  W.  W. 
Vernon,  Bugeley.  Highly  Commended,  J.  M.  Baker,  Hall  End,  near 
Tam  worth;  T.  Burgess,  jun.,  Burley  Dam,  Whitchurch,  Salop;  Hon. 
W.  W.  Vernon ;  J.  Price,  Bedale,  Yorkshire ;  Bev.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Beighton 
Bectory,  Acle,  Norfolk;  H.  Adams,  Beverley,  Yorkshire;  Messrs- W. 
and  N.  Grimshawe,  Bank  House,  Pendle  Forest,  near  Burnley;  B. 
Gorton,  Tottington  Hall,  near  Bury,  Lancashire.  Commended,  E. 
Archer,  Malvern;  IP.  Shield,  Northampton;  J.  P.  Smith,  Lower  Wick, 
Worcester  ;  J.  Jennens,  the  Friary,  Hamstead,  Birmingham  ;  IP.  Worrall, 
W.  Wright,  West  Bank,  Widnes  Dock,  near  Warrington;  E.  Hanbury, 
Poles,  Ware,  Herts ;  Capt.  W.  W.  Hornby. 

Game  Cockerels. — First,  W.  Wright,  West,  Bank,  Widnes,  near  War¬ 
rington.  Second,  J.  S.  Butler,  Poulton-le-Fylde.  Third,  J.  Hindson, 
Barton  House.  Fourth,  G.  W.pioss,  the  Beach,  Aigburth.  Very  Highly 
Commended,  E.  Archer,  Malvern  ;  Messrs.  W.  and  N.  Grimshawe,  Baiik 
House,  Pendle  Forest,  near  Burnley ;  W.  Wright.  Highly  Commended, 
E.  Archer;  J.  Hindson  ;  H.  Shield,  Northampton;  J.  Camm,  Farnsfield, 
near  Southwell;  J.  M.  Baker,  Hallend,  near  Tam  worth ;  Capt.  W.  W. 
Ilornhy,  Knowsley,  Prescot;  C.  II.  Wakefield,  Malvern  Wells;  E, 
Worrall,  Knotty  Ash  House,  Liverpool;  S.  Matthew,  Chilton  Hall, 
Stowmarket,  Suffolk ;  B.  Woods,  Osborton,  Worksop,  Notts. 


MANUFACTURING  ANDALUSIANS. 

In  confirming  the  account  given  by  “W.  II.,”  Exeter,  in 
your  last  part  with  respect  to  White  and  Black  Spanish  pro¬ 
ducing  Blues,  or  Andalusians,  I  can  affirm  that  in  all  the  broods 
that  I  had  at  home  or  elsewhere,  which  were  nine  or  ten  hatches, 
there  was  no  other  colour  but  Blues.  Mr.  H.  Hutson  appears  to 
have  had  a  very  different  result  in  his  breeding.  Mine  have  all 
more  or  less  of  the  white  face,  being  bred  from  White-faced  hens. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Minorcas  should  only  have  a  white  ear¬ 
lobe,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  they  would  breed  Blues  the  same 
as  the  White-faced.  I  mean  to  try  the  experiment  this  season, 
and  will  give  you  the  result  at  the  proper  time. 

I  feel  obliged  to  “  W.  H.”  for  his  kind  offer  of  satisfying  me 
of  the  present  mode  of  manufacturing  Andalusians,  as  the  last 
season  was  the  first  of  my  attempts  on  that  particular  cross. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  H.  Hutson’s  remark  of  White  Spanish  being 
better  layers  than  the  Black,  I  have  to  say  that  my  Black  hens, 
pullets  of  1858,  have  been  laying  since  the  10th  of  December 
last,  and  have  continued  to  lay  well  ever  since. — J ohn  IIahtley, 
Great  Crosby. 

DETECTING  THE  SEX  IN  EGGS. 

Some  three  years  ago  I  selected  thirteen  eggs,  having  the  air- 
circle  on  the  side,  and  not  on  the  crown  of  the  egg,  and  reared 
t  welve  pullets  from  them.  If  there  is  nothing  in  the  test  I  was, 
as  it  chanced,  fortunate  in  the  selection. — D.  D. 


BRADFORD  POULTRY  SHOW  OF  COCKS  ONLY. 

This,  the  second  Show  for  Single  Cocks  of  all  breeds,  was  held 
on  the  ground  adjoining  the  Prince  of  Wales  Inn,  Bowling  Old 
Lane,  Bradford,  on  the  7tli  insfc.  In  consequence  of  the  Preston 
Show  being  held  two  days  previously,  some  of  the  Sweepstake 
classes  did  not  fill  so  well,  exhibitors  not  liking  to  exhibit  their 
birds  at  two  Shows  in  succession.  Nevertheless,  forty-four 
splendid  Game  Cocks  were  exhibited  in  the  different  classes  ; 
and,  from  the  high  opinion  of  the  Judges  of  these  classes,  were 
second  to  none  in  quality.  The  first-prize  Red  belonging  to  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  of  Low  Moor,  being  a  most  splendid  bird  ;  as  well  as 
the  second-prize  ditto  of  Mr.  Dodds,  of  Ovenden.  The  Duclcwing 
class  brought  its  competitors,  all  of  them  being  excellent  birds. 
Mr.  Whitaker’s  Pile,  from  Melton  Mowbray  (commended),  was 
a  beautiful  bird.  The  entries  for  Polands,  Bantams,  and  Pen¬ 
cilled  llamburghs  were  moderate.  Several  good  birds  found 
purchasers.  The  arrangements  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  Bradford  rule  of  not  allowing  exhibitors  to  know  the  number 
of  their  pens  before  being  judged  was  again  adopted  with  success, 
and  without  the  least  confusion. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  James  Dixon,  of  North  Park,  Mr. 
Ludlam,  and  Mr.  Ward,  of  Bradford.  Their  awards,  giving 
general  satisfaction,  were  as  follows  : — 

Game  Cock  (any  age  or  colour). — First,  J.  Wilkinson,  Low  Moor. 
Second,  T.  Dodds,  Ovenden,  Halifax.  Third,  J.  Hodgson,  Bowling.  Com¬ 
mended,  G.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal;  II.  Adams, Beverley  ;  M.  Julian,  Market 
Place,  Beverley. 


Game  Cock  (any  colour  but  red). — First,  Bird  &  Beldon,  Bradford. 
Second,  Noble  &  Ineson,  Heckmondwike.  Third,  T.  Ives,  Guisley,  Leeds. 
Commended,  G.  C.  Whitwell,  Kendal ;  M.  Cooper,  Helmsley  Blackey  Moor  ; 
T.  Whitaker,  Melton  Mowbray,  Leicestershire;  John  Hodgson,  Bowling 
Lane. 

Sweepstakes. — Game  Cocks  (any  age  or  colour). — First  and  Third,  E. 
Dewhirst,  Clara  House,  Horton.  Second,  S.  Matthew,  Chilton  Hall, 
Suffolk.  Spanish  Cock  (an)' age). — First,  C.  S.  Nelson,  Newhall  Street, 
Birmingham.  Second,  S.  H.  Hyde,  Moss  Cottage,  Ashton-under-line. 
Cochin- China  (any  age  or  colour).— First,  W.  Copple,  Prescot,  Lancashire. 
Second,  B.  Chase,  Mosley  Boad,  Birmingham.  Polands  (any  age  or  colour), 
— First  and  Second,  F.  Hardy,  Bradford.  Commended,  J.  Bastow, 
Bowling.  Golden-spangled  Hamburgh  (any  age).— First,  S.  II.  Hyde, 
Ashton-under-line.  Second,  H.  Adams,  Beverley.  Golden-pencilled  Ham¬ 
burgh  (any  age). — First,  II.  Bushworth,  Mirfield.  Second,  Bird  &  Beldon, 
Biadford.  Commended,  F.  Hardy,  Bradford.  Bantam  (Game,  any  age  or 
colour). — First,  I.  Thornton,  Heckmondwike.  Second,  S.  Schofield,  Heck¬ 
mondwike.  Commended,  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  Muswell  Hill,  London. 
Bantam  (Black  or  White,  any  age).— First,  II.  Firth,  Bierley.  Second, 
S.  Schofield,  Heckmondwike.  Commended,  Bird  &  Beldon,  Bradford. 
Single  Cock  (any  age  or  colour,  any  variety  not  before  named). — First,  W. 
Bodgers,  W oodbridge,  Suffolk.  Second,  F.  Hardy,  Bradford. 


GUINEA  FOWLS. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  to  Poultry-show  Committees  the  propriety 
of  making  a  class  for  Guinea  Fowls.  Those  useful  and  handsome 
birds  are  almost  ignored  at  Poultry  Shows.  At  the  last  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  there  was  a  class  for  them,  but  “  no  entry 
and  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  prize  was  only  10.?.  They 
always  look  well  at  a  Show,  and  would,  doubtless,  be  exhibited 
in  sufficient  numbers  if  an  adequate  prize  were  offered  for  them. 
Be  so  good  as  to  give  my  favourites  a  word  of  commendation. 
— J.  B. 

[So  few  are  exhibited  that  the  Guinea  Fowl  is  always  an 
absolute  loss  to  a  Poultry  Committee.  They  are  beautiful  birds — 
hardy,  prolific,  and  excellent  for  table  purposes.  They  deserve 
to  be  more  generally  kept,  and  if  properly  managed  may  be 
rendered  as  domestic  as  other  fowls. — Eds.  C.  G.] 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  BEARD  AND  BALD- 
HEAD  PIGEONS. 

Having  been  a  Pigeon-fancier  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  being  particularly  fond  of  Baldlieads  and  Beards,  I  hope 
this  may  stand  as  my  excuse  for  troubling  you  now.  In  your 
number  of  January  10th  Mr.  Brent  gives  liis  opinion  of  the 
markings  of  a  Beard  :  in  the  markings  of  the  beard  and  head  I 
agree  with  him ;  but  as  to  the  thighs,  Mr.  Brent  is  certainly 
wrong.  Clean  thighs  are  the  property  of  a  Baldhead,  not  of  a 
Beard  ;  the  rump,  vent,  and  thighs  of  a  Beard  should  be  coloured 
as  the  Beard  is — blue,  black,  red,  or  yellow  ;  mealy  by  fanciers 
is  not  counted  a  colour.  If  you  want  proof,  ask  any  Beard- 
breeder.  I  presume  Mr.  Brent  has  never  bred  a  Beard.  Go  to 
any  Show,  and  look  at  the  colour  of  the  thighs  of  the  prize  birds, 
and  if  that  do  not  convince  you,  you  must  be  heretics  indeed ! 

Lastly,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  property  of  the  eye  ;  and  if 
our  good  friends  in  Tasmania  breed  Long-faced  Beards  (which  I 
hope  they  do  not),  they  might  be  breeding  them  with  the  orange 
or  gravel  eye,  instead  of  the  white  or  pearl  eye. — J.  Ovens, 
Villa  Street,  Walworth. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Making  Foivls  Lay  (P.  H.  T. ) . — Youthfulness  in  the  hen  is  the  best  aid 
to  a  winter  supply  of  eggs.  Old  hens  seldom  or  never  lay  at  that  season. 
Pullets  of  the  Cochin-China  and  Spanish  varieties  are  the  best  producers 
of  eggs  in  winter.  They  need  nothing  but  the  ordinary  diet.  In  very  cold 
weather  a  little  hemp-seed  once  or  twice  a-week  stimulates  them. 

Black  Poland  Cockerel  [M.  A.  B.).— We  do  not  know  of  one  “black 
throughout.”  You  had  better  advertise  for  one. 

Game  Fowls  for  Show  (12.  H.). — Wo  believe  that  in  judging  Game 
fowls  the  colour  of  the  legs  does  not  enter  into  consideration  ;  but  if  there 
is  a  choice  it  is  always  in  favour  of  willow  legs.  If  we  -were  asked  to  name 
the  most  popular  breeds  we  should  say  Black  Beds,  Brown  Beds,  and  Duck- 
wings.  There  is  no  colour  which  is  a  type  of  purity  or  otherwise.  Every 
shade  has  its  admirers.  One  swears  by  white,  one  by  willow,  another  by 
yellow,  the  last  of  all  by  blue.  We  can  only  add  as  we  began,  the  most 
popular  colour  is  willow.  ’  If  the  tinge  of  yellow  is  merely  what  is  called 
straw-white,  it  is  not  fatal,  nor  is  it  a  great  disadvantage ;  but  if  there  is  a 
flagrant  contrast,  it  makes  the  bird  a  Pile. 

Eggs  and  Poultry  for  Market  ( Recent  Subscriber).— Vie  will  enter 
fully  into  the  queries  you  propose  next  week. 

Game  Cock  Diseased  (I.  M.  K.). — His  case  is  hopeless.  A.  post  mortem 
examination  will  show  that  either  his  lungs  or  his  intestines  are  extensively 
ulcerated. 

Payne’s  Hives  (A  Subscriber). — Apply  to  Messrs.  Neighbour  &  Son, 
Ilolborn,  London. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Day  Day 
of  of 

M’ntli  Week. 

Weatiieu 

near  London  in 

1859. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

|  Moon 
j  llise3 
and  Sets 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun 

Day  of 
Year. 

Barometer. 

TliermomJ  Wind 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

31 

Tu  I 

Ccrastiuin  pumilnul.  j  29. 584— 29.515 

j  43-31  S.W. 

.02 

43  af  7 

44  af  4 

22 

1 

3 

13 

41 

31  ! 

1 

W  | 

Fragaria  sterilis.  j  29.807—29.712 

46  -34  1  N.W 

.02 

42  7 

46 

4 

38  m  2 

9 

13 

49 

32 

2 

Th 

Purification.  Candlemas  Day.  29.539—29.410 

45-30  1  W. 

41  7 

48 

4 

56 

3 

10 

13 

57 

33 

3 

F 

Ranunculus  ficaria-  30.150—29.932 

30  -24  N. 

— 

39  7 

49 

4 

4 

5 

11 

14 

4 

34 

4 

S 

Lamium  umplexicaule.  30.089 — 29.685 

48—34  ,  S.W. 

.15 

37  7 

51 

4 

0 

6 

12 

14 

10 

35  i 

5 

Sun 

Skptuaohsima  Sunday'.  29.544  —29.301 

52-30  !  S.W. 

.22 

36  7 

53 

4 

40 

6 

13 

14 

16 

36 

6 

jM 

Taxus  baceata.  29.273—29.239 

45-27  S.W. 

.02 

34  7 

55 

4 

11 

7 

14 

14 

20 

37 

Meteorology  of  tiie  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-three  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  44°  and  31. 5°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  57°,  occurred  on  the  3rd,  in  1850;  and  the  lowest  cold,  10’, 
on  the  5th,  in  1830.  During  the  period  131  days  were  fine,  and  on  100  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  FOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

Proceed  with  the  potting  of  the  young  plants  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  the  small  specimens  of  all  kinds,  using 
the  soil  tolerably  rough,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand, 
and  good  drainage.  To  be  kept  rather  close  until  they 
make  fresh  roots. 

Azaleas  (Indian).— Introduce  a  few  into  heat;  to  be 
fresh  potted  before  starting  them,  giving  a  rather  liberal 
shift  into  good  peat  and  sand,  with  thorough  drainage. 
A  moist-growing  temperature  between  60°  and  70°  to  be 
maintained,  with  plenty  of  air  in  favourable  weather. 
Sow  seed,  as  likewise  Rhododendron,  in  a  gentle  bottom 
heat. 

Ivalosanthes. — To  be  started  into  growth,  potting 
them  in  a  compost  of  half  turfy  loam,  one-fourth  turfy 
peat,  and  one-fourth  decomposed  leaf  mould,  with  plenty 
of  coarse  gritty  sand,  and  an  admixture  of  charcoal  and 
pebbles  or  potsherds  broken  small.  A  liberal  shift  to  be 
given,  and  to  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50k 

New  Holland  Plants. — Select  young  plants  of  the 
Boronias  and  other  such  families,  and  give  them  a  liberal 
shift ;  they  delight  in  good  fibrous  heath  soil,  with  a  good 
portion  of  sharp  sand,  and  plenty  of  drainage.  It  is 
advisable  to  pick  off  the  flowers,  and  to  pinch  off  the 
tops  of  the  young  shoots  during  their  growth,  to  form 
handsome  specimens. 

Orange  Trees. — Be  vigilant  that  scale  and  all  insects 
are  removed  from  them  and  from  Neriums,  and  other 
such  plants  before  they  begin  to  grow,  as  young  wood 
and  foliage  are  more  difficult  to  clean  without  injury. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID-HOUSE. 

Stove  plants  in  general  will  now  require  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  a  slight 
advance  in  heat ;  such  an  advance  to  be  made,  more 
especially  on  bright  afternoons,  when  solar  heat  can  be 
enclosed  in  good  time,  and  with  it  a  moist  and  congenial 
atmosphere. 

Cuinums. — Pot  them  if  they  require  it,  hut  without 
disturbing  the  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots  ;  to  be 
favoured  with  au  increase  of  heat  to  start  them  afresh, 
and  during  their  active  growth  to  be  liberally  supplied 
with  water. 

Gloriosa  superba. — Shake  out  the  roots,  and  repot  in 
good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand,  and  place 
them  in  bottom  heat.  No  water  to  be  applied  to  the 
tubers  until  they  have  commenced  their  growth. 

FORCING-PIT. 

Continue  to  introduce  for  succession  bulbs,  Lilacs, 
Roses,  Sweet  Brier,  and  the  many  other  plants  previously 
recommended  as  suitable  and  useful  for  that  purpose. 
A  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70°  to  be  maintained,  with 
plenty  of  moisture  in  clear  weather. 

FORCING-HOUSES. 

Figs. —  Trees  in  pots  to  have  their  shoots  stopped 
No.  592.— Yol.  XXIII.  No.  18. 


when  they  have  made  three  or  four  joints,  and  to  be 
supplied  occasionally  with  liquid  manure. 

Melons. —  The  fruiting-beds  to  be  prepared  and  in 
readiness  for  the  reception  of  the  young  plants  as  soon  as 
they  have  nearly  filled  their  pots  with  roots. 

Peaches.— If  a  house  were  started,  as  advised  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  a  second  should  now'  be  set  to 
work.  Syringe  the  trees  several  times  a-day  in  clear 
;  weather,  and  once  or  twice  in  all  weathers  until  the 
flowers  begin  to  expand.  Attention  to  be  given  to  the 
I  early  house,  when  the  fruit  is  set,  to  thin  it  partially, 

!  but  to  leave  one-third  more  on  the  trees  than  will  be 
;  required  to  ripen  off.  If  Peaches  are  intended  to  be 
|  grow'n  in  pots  for  next  season,  the  maiden  plants  should 
now  be  procured,  and  potted  in  nine  or  ten  inch  pots. 

I  The  Royal  George  Peach  and  Violette  Hative  Nectarine 
;  are  the  most  eligible  for  that  purpose. 

Pines. — If  any  indications  of  the  presence  of  worms 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  pots  a  watering  with  clear  lime 
water  will  remove  them.  The  same  steady  temperature 
to  be  kept  up  in  the  fruiting-house  or  pit  as  lately  advised. 
Although  it  is  sometimes  recommended  we  would  not 
advise  to  withhold  water  at  the  roots  for  the  purpose 
of  starting  them  into  fruit ;  for  if,  by  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  they  are  good,  healthy  plants,  they  will  have  formed 
their  fructiferous  parts  before  this  time,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  but  be  watered  when 
they  require  it  with  tepid  water. 

Vines. — The  successional  houses  to  be  treated  nearly 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  the  early  houses  ;  the  tempe¬ 
rature  may  now  be  increased  in  accordance  with  the 
increase  of  light  rather  more  rapidly  at  an  early  stage  of 
their  growth  than  that  of  the  house  in  which  forcing  was 
commenced  in  December.  When  Vines  for  the  early 
crops  are  grown  in  pots,  put  the  eyes  in  60-sized  pots, 
and  plunge  them  in  a  dung-frame  or  pit,  with  a  bottom 
heat  between  70°  and  80°.  The  Hamhurghs,  Black 
Prince,  Muscadine,  and  Sweetwater  are  the  kinds  to  be 
preferred  for  that  purpose.  William  Keane. 


WARNINGS. 

Every  flower  garden,  for  the  planting  of  which  a  plan 
has  not  been  prepared,  or  decided  upon,  before  the  first 
day  or  the  first  week  in  February  of  each  year,  runs  the 
risk  of  being  chance-planted  for  that  season  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  the  chances  will  he  converted  into  memorandum- 
charts,  as  surely  as  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  no 
good  flower  garden  should  ever  be  planted  without  a 
previous  memorandum  of  all  the  beds,  and  of  all  the 
plants  and  kinds  of  colours  which  were  intended  for  each 
bed. 

The  reason  for  making  the  beginning  of  February  the 
half-way  house  of  planting  is  this  :  It  is  the  latest  period 
to  which  it  is  safe  to  defer  the  arrangement  of  the  flower 
garden  for  that  year  ;  and  had  luck  in  the  winter-keeping 
of  the  young  stock  of  bedding  plants  is  generally  pretty 
well  known  or  easily  guessed  at  by  that  time.  Three 
very  different  kinds  of  agents,  therefore,  arc  very  likely 
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to  put  up  at  tlie  lialf-way  liouse  every  time  tlie  journey  is 
made,  or  as  often  as  the  sun  comes  round  to  that  point 
at  which  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  could  read  his  own 
writing  by  the  light  of  the  glooming  at  half-past  five 
o’clock  in  the  evening  ;  and  when  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Inverness  could  do  the  like  on  Clach  na  Cuden,  just  one 
half-hour  later  on  the  same  day  with  more  ease  to  himself. 

The  first  of  the  three  to  arrive  in  my  time  was  the 
agent  of  the  procrastinationists,  and  he  was  generally  the 
best  loaded  for  the  journey  ;  all  his  people  forgot  to  make 
the  necessary  memoranda  last  autumn,  or  delayed  to 
make  their  hay  while  the  sun  shined,  or  till  the  unaccount¬ 
able  early  and  severe  frost  killed  their  plants,  or  the  best 
of  them,  ere  they  had  given  a  thought  on  the  morrow. 

The  second  agent  used  to  be  in  such  a  feverish  hurry, 
as  if  he  could  swallow  his  supper  before  he  had  rung 
the  bell  to  order  it.  His  people  were  of  the  true  blue, 
the  clear  scarlet,  and  the  bright  yellow  colours  which 
never  yet  failed  ;  but  that  early  frost  drove  them  to  the 
exchange  at  last  in  the  person  of  the  fidgetty  little  agent 
aforesaid,  who  is  authorised  to  make  the  earliest  possible 
arrangements  for  planting  with  the  least  possible  outlay 
of  time  and  money. 

And  the  third  and  last  on  the  list  of  annual  customers 
at  that  half-way  house  was  the  agent  for  the  honeymooners 
and  moonshiners,  or  of  those  who  married  since  the  last 
fall,  and  such  as  are  willing  to  try  the  luck  of  genteel 
gardening  for  the  first  time,  and  without  knowing  one 
plant  from  another. 

Of  all  the  fellow  travellers  I  ever  yet  fell  in  with,  this 
third  agent  to  that  half-way  house  was  the  most  luxuri¬ 
antly  agreeable.  There  was  no  moony  or  spoony  agency 
about  him  :  he  would  “  call,”  or  ring,  for  everything  of 
the  best,  pay  the  best,  tell  the  best  tales,  crack  the  best 
jokes,  poke  the  best  fun  ;  and  with  it  all,  he  was  as  kind- 
hearted  as  a  minister  of  the  kirk,  and  his  creed  would 
reach  to  the  back  row  of  a  ribbon-border ;  although,  like 
those  who  sent  him,  he  hardly  knows  one  flower  from 
another. 

But  what  about  the  habits  of  the  first  agent  ?  Why, 
they  are  described  already  in  a  Scottish  novel  called 
“  Mrs.  Glashen,”  or  some  such  name.  That  Mrs.  might  be, 
or  have  been,  the  wife  of  that  very  agent ;  and  if  so,  you 
will  never  hear  of  them  wanting  to  break  the  holy  banns 
asunder,  for  they  agree  on  every  point  and  subject,  ancl 
that  amounts  to  the  pleasure  of  being  “  time  enough  yet,” 
for  every  mortal  thing  under  the  sun.  Time  enough  yet 
to  get  the  one  load  of  dung  from  the  livery  stables  to 
make  the  first  seed  and  cutting-bed  with.  Time  enough 
yet  to  order  seeds,  roots,  plants,  bulbs,  and  bedding  stuff. 
Time  enough  yet  to  make  out  the  plan  for  planting  one’s 
flower-beds.  Time  enough  to  consider  the  best,  the 
cheapest,  or  tbe  most  expeditious  method  of  striking 
cuttings.  But,  bless  you,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  for 
expedition  yet.  He  is  going  to  order  a  Waltonian  Case. 
He  sent  for  one  last  year,  but  Mr.  West  sent  word  back 
that  the  propagation  season  was  then  over.  Of  course,  that 
cannot  happen  again  :  still  there  need  be  no  hurry  about 
it,  or  dropping  this  conversation  between  him  and  Mr. 
Moony,  as  we  used  to  call  our  facetious  friend,  who  was 
keeping  up  this  artillery  on  purpose  to  tease  the  little 
man  of  fidgets,  who  seemed  as  if  made  of  facts  and 
figures  from  tbe  cradle  ;  and  who,  also,  strangely  enough 
regarded  the  exchange,  the  mart  of  facts  and  figures,  as 
entirely  out  of  his  element.  He  never  went  there 
except  on  rare  occasions  like  this,  wrhich  was  entirely 
owing  to  that  sudden  and  severe  frost  in  October.  His 
people  were  always  in  time  and  in  tune,  they  went  by 
the  seasons  more  than  others  ;  the  most  conventional  of 
their  customs  was  to  put  up  the  first  propagating-bed,  or 
apply  the  bottom-heat  pipes  to  cuttings  for  the  first 
time  just  when  Parliament  first  met  after  the  new  year. 
Everything  was  of  their  own  rearing,  and  everything  they 
reared  was  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  the  best  was  made  of 
it  at  the  best  time,  February  was,  therefore,  out  of  their 


element ;  they  went  to  shop  in  May  and  June,  and  again 
in  October,  after  seeing  the  season  out;  and  it  was  only 
that  frost  which  thus  broke  on  their  fixed  rules  and 
habits,  and  it  might  never  happen  again.  But,  instead 
of  being  “time  enough,”  he  learns,  to  his  turn  of  the 
fidgets,  that  it  is  one  month  behind  already — that  neither 
love  nor  money  can  now  procure  an  old-established  plant 
of  any  small  kind  of  Lobelia,  or  of  Anagallis,  or  hardly 
of  a  Cherry-pie,  and  half  a  score  of  other  things  he  had 
lost  in  October,  or  in  consequence  of  its  severity ;  and 
little  morsels  of  tiny  cuttings  just  rooted,  and  feeling 
their  way  to  the  sides  of  thumb-pots,  were  out  of  the 
question  in  such  places  as  he  represented,  where  all  such 
things  are  needed  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands.  The 
only  consolation  under  the  circumstances  was,  that  they 
sent  him  instead  of  their  orders  to  the  distant  mart,  and 
thus  saved  the  heartburnings  of  all  his  constituents — 
saved  them  from  the  awful  reality  of  an  early  spring  con¬ 
signment  for  the  flow' er  garden,  in  which  tens  and  twelves 
of  newly-struck  things  would  be  stuck  into  the  barrel  of 
a  quill  pen,  for  safe  transport  like  the  “  eggs  of  cater¬ 
pillars,”  as  Peggy  would  say. 

The  above  is  the  first  practical  point  at  which  the 
doings  at  the  half-way  house,  or  the  necessities  of  the  early 
part  of  February,  in  such  a  year  as  this,  will  be  of  most 
value  to  our  own  people.  If  they  will  only  bear  in  mind 
that  plants  were  killed  by  that  frost  as  well  and  as  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh 
as  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  that  the  same  effects 
were  produced  by  the  same  cause  round  every  city  and 
town  in  the  three  kingdoms,  they  or  our  own  country 
readers  may  rest  assured  that  nursery  stock  was  not 
exempt  from  the  visitation  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  said  nurseries  can  ill  afford 
to  send  out  large  plants  for  bedding  in  early  spring  at 
the  reduced  prices  at  which  they  are  generally  sold  later 
in  the  season.  It  even  ought  to  be  understood  in  the 
country  at  all  times  that  the  trade  could  never,  and  seldom 
ever  did,  afford  to  sell  old  bedding-plants  in  February 
strong  enough  to  get  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  cuttings  from 
the  moment  they  were  unpacked.  I  say,  for  avoiding  the 
heartburn,  from  which  I  have  suffered  for  many  years, 
that  a  better  understanding  ought  to  exist  between  the 
trade  and  the  customers.  In  a  few  weeks  we  shall  hear 
of  bedding  plants  as  low  as  one  penny  each.  But  is  it 
not  the  smallest  figure  for  the  tiniest  morsel  of  cutting 
just  then  rooted  or  about  to  root  P  People  who  go  seldom 
to  market,  like  our  fidgetty  little  friend,  expect  when 
you  speak  of  h  fowl  you  mean  the  old  hen — the  mother 
of  the  chicks  or  chickens— instead  of  the  smallest  of  that 
brood.  They  wonder  at  the  low  figure  you  ask  :  it  must 
be  a  great  bargain,  it  must  indeed  ;  and  they  must  order 
a  sample,  and  that  sample  is  after  the  bandy-legged 
things  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Errington,  with  this  difference — 
that  half  the  legs  are  broken  in  the  carriage,  and  the 
other  half  no  legs  to  stand  on,  till  after  another  month’s 
nursing  at  home  in  some  warm  and  sheltered  quarters. 
The  end  of  it  is  a  burning  in  the  region  of  the  windpipe, 
which  no  wind  can  assuage — that  season  at  least,  for  there 
is  no  chance  of  their  meeting  and  having  it  cooled  down 
with  a  blowing  up,  and  be  done  with  it. 

The  same  with  packets  of  seeds.  What  is  a  packet  of 
seeds  ?  Any  mortal  thing  dead,  dying,  or  in  life,  which 
a  man  or  woman  chooses  to  put  in  and  call  so.  But 
what  is  more  strange  still,  every  packet  of  seeds,  and  of 
the  very  same  kind  of  seeds  which  have  been  sold  in 
England  since  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Bill  in  1829  were  sold  at  the  same  relative  price, 
and  yet  one  was  sold  at  6d.,  and  another  of  the  same 
kind  at  2s.  Qd.  the  same  year,  if  you  can  understand  that. 
But  the  difference  was  in  the  different  quantities  which 
each  packet  contained ;  and,  oftener  than  not,  the  half-a- 
crown  packet  was  the  cheaper  of  the  two.  That  was  the 
reason  why  I  asked  Mr.  Marcham  to  state  the  number  of 
the  seeds  he  put  into  the  different  priced  packets  of  his 
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Tritoma  seeds  ;  and  unless  tlie  ■weight  or  the  number  of 
seeds  in  each  packet  is  mentioned,  I  should  choose  the 
highest  priced  in  preference  for  my  own  use  with  the 
greatest  confidence  of  the  best  bargain. 

My  packet  of  seeds  of  Tritoma  was  sown  on  the  last 
day  of  the  old  year, — the  deadest  time  in  winter, — and 
the  first  of  the  seedlings  could  just  he  seen  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  24th  of  January,  the  day  on  which  Parliament 
met.  The  pots  Avcrc  all  the  time  in  a  common  green¬ 
house  temperature ;  but  they  lvould  vegetate  faster  as 
the  season  advanced,  or  at  that  period  if  a  pot  of  them 
stood  in  the  kitchen  window — one  of  the  best  places  on 
earth  to  get  up  seeds  very  early  in  the  season.  I  wanted, 
however,  to  see  the  exact  time  they  took  in  the  dead  of 
winter  under  the  most  common  and  most  ordinary  treat¬ 
ment  ;  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  five  weeks  would 
be  required  to  get  up  December-sown  seeds  of  Tritoma, 
four  weeks  for  January,  three  weeks  in  February,  and 
two  weeks  or  less  in  March,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

But  this  meeting  of  Parliament  has  deranged  the  plans 
of  one  of  those  at  that  meeting  at  the  half-way  house.  He 
and  his  people  used  to  have  the  dung  ready  to  make  up  the 
first  cutting-bed  on  the  3rd  or  4th  of  February — the  more 
usual  time  for  Parliament  to  meet.  The  sooner  the  better 
this  season,  however,  as  there  are  so  many  more  who 
must  go  early  to  market  to  make  up  in  time  for  the  losses 
by  the  early  frost. 

Now  is  the  right  time  also  to  make  up  the  yearly  stock  of 
Diadematums,  Quercifoliums ,  Uniques  sendt  Almas,  together 
with  Golden  Chains  and  all  the  dwarf  variegated  and 
plain-leaved  minimum  Geraniums.  The  former,  because 
of  their  habit  of  lankiness,  if  they  are  propagated  in 
summer  from  the  flowering  wood :  and  the  latter,  from 
their  dwarf  habits  allowing  them  to  be  stored  in  winter 
in  the  same  space  that  would  be  required,  even  if  they 
were  cut  in  for  cuttings  in  the  autumn — that  is,  they 
carry  their  cuttings  on. their  heads  all  the  winter  without 
occupying  more  room  than  they  would  need  if  you  or  I 
undertook  to  carry  their  cuttings  through  the  winter 
instead— a  matter  which  is  of  little  consequence  to  big 
folks,  but  which  is  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  us  and  to 
those  in  the  same  condition  of  life,  without  meaning 
worldly  conditions,  but  the  extent  and  condition  of  our 
share  of  the  world  in  gardening.  It  is  but  too  often  the 
case  with  such  as  “  we,”  that,  with  all  our  wits  about  us, 
we  can  never  keep  autumn-struck  cuttings  of  these  dear 
little  minimums,  plain  and  variegated  as  they  arc,  alive 
through  a  dreary  dead  winter  for  want  of  better  conve¬ 
niences  ;  so  we  lift  the  plants  and  pot  them  whole  in  the 
autumn,  barring  thinning  off  most  of  their  big  leaves. 
By  so  doing  they  root  and  establish  themselves  in  the 
pots  in  one-lialf  tbe  time  it  would  take  those  which  were 
stumped  to  get  cuttings  from  in  autumn ;  and  there  is  no 
fear  or  bother  with  the  plants  all  the  winter.  The  cuttings 
are  still  on  them  safe  as  walking  on  dry  land  ;  and  in 
February  we  cut  many  more  cuttings  from  them  than 
would  be  lawful  in  the  autumn,  for  we  stump  them  down 
in  February  as  the  florists  do  the  Pelargoniums  in  July. 
The  young,  the  youth,  and  the  manhood  cuttings  of  all 
minimums  will  root  in  February  as  freely  as  Verbenas — 
that  is,  the  shoots  of  last  year,  if  they  are  long  enough  ; 
or,  with  them,  the  bottoms  of  the  two-year-old  shoots. 
When  the  growth  of  two  or  more  years  is  not  long 
enough  to  make  a  respectable  cutting  we  go  the  whole 
length,  and  take  the  cutting  with  the  bottom  part  as  bare 
and  as  old  as  it  may  be,  with  equal  certainty  of  rooting 
just  as  well  as  the  youngest  of  them,  only  that  they  take 
ten  days  longer  to  succeed  in  the  effort. 

I  have  added  another  to  this  class  of  minimums,  which 
will  require  exactly  the  same  care  and  treatment  as  the 
Golden  Chain :  I  named  it  the  Silver  Chain  in  my  stud¬ 
book.  Since  then,  however,  another  beautiful  small 
grower  has  been  published  under  that  name,  and  my 
name  had  to  be  cancelled ;  but  you  will  soon  hear  of  it  as 


Heaton's  Variegated  Nosegay.  The  flower  is  Cherry- 
coloured,  and  the  habit  is  the  right  model  for  an  edging- 
plant.  D.  Beaton. 


PLANTING  AND  TRANSPLANTING  TREES 
AND  SHRUBS. 

There  have  been  in  all  ages  of  the  world’s  history  but  few 
men  of  great  intelligence  who  have  not  turned  their  attention  to 
1  the  art  of  planting,  and  who  have  left  to  their  survivors  monu¬ 
ments  in  the  shape  of  trees  which  have  long  chronicled  their 
!  memories. 

The  art  of  transplanting  has  for  ages  past  received  little  at¬ 
tention,  having  been  performed  in  the  rudest  way,  by  cutting  oil' 
the  roots  to  a  certain  radius,  and  by  the  agency  of  mechanical 
power  removing  a  large  ball  of  earth  entire,  which  has  been 
dropped  into  a  hole  of  very  little  larger  size,  and  the  head  of  the 
tree  and  side-branches  much  reduced  at  the  same  time. 

“  A  work  of  difficult}'  and  danger  tried, 

Nor  oft  successful  found.” 

I 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  trees  so  treated  do  not 
j  for  many  years  assume  a  picturesque  and  expressive  form,  but 
,  remain  markedly  distinguishable  for  their  crippled  appearance. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  drawback  upon  its  ultimate  success, 
j  such  was  the  practice  both  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in 
France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  our  own  country  till  the  time  of  Evelyn,  and 
somewhat  later. 

It  is  now  about  190  years  since  the  removal  of  large  trees  was 
first  introduced  into  this  country.  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  the  celebrated  Evelyn,  being  the  first  person  who 
ventured  to  improve  upon  the  then  existing  practice,  by  cutting 
round  the  roots  two  or  three  years  before  removal. 

Evelyn,  who  as  an  ancient  authority  was  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
formed  men  of  his  day,  gives  in  his  “Sylva”  the  following 
directions  for  transplanting  an  Elm  tree  : — 

“  Of  all  the  trees  which  grow  in  our  woods,  there  is  none 
which  doth  better  suffer  the  transplantations  than  the  Elm  ;  for 
you  may  remove  a  tree  of  twenty  years’  growth  with  undoubted 
success.  It  is  an  experiment  I  have  made  with  a  tree  almost  as 
big  as  my  wraste;  but  you  must  totally  disbranch  him,  leaving 
only  the  summit  entire ;  and  being  careful  to  take  him  up  with 
as  much  earth  as  you  can,  refresh  him  with  abundance  of  water. 
This  is  an  excellent  and  expeditious  way  for  great  persons  to 
plant  the  accesses  of  their  houses  with,  for  being  disposed  at 
16  or  18  foot  interval,  they  will  in  a  few  years  bear  goodly 
branches,  and  thrive  to  admiration.” 

Thus  we  find  the  art  of  transplanting  in  his  day  to  be  as  per¬ 
fectly  empirical  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ;  and  so  it  continued,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Fitz- 
hardinge’s  preparation  of  the  roots  a  year  or  two  beforehand,  till 
the  time  of  Sir  Henry  Stuart,  whose  publicat  ion  of  the  “  Planter’s 
Guide  ”  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  era  in  the  art.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  scenes  created  at  once  at  Allunton  by  the  poivers  of  his 
skill  and  genius  do  him  great  credit  as  a  landscape  artist  and  a 
sound  practical  man,  and  his  idea  of  preserving  the  whole  beauty 
and  contour  of  trees  without  mutilation  is  good  and  realisable. 

I  have  planted  many  trees  upon  his  plan,  and  in  no  case  have 
I  lost  one,  but  all  have  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results  ; 
and  although  many  of  the  trees  were  forty  feet  in  height,  they 
have  never  been  in  the  least  wind-waived,  although  they  had  no 
other  security  than  his  “  retaining  bason.”  I  have  planted  trees 
thus  treated  by  the  side  of  others  which  had  been  done  on  the 
mutilating  plan  twenty-five  years  ago ;  and  wdiile  they  appear 
only  like  mutilated  stumps,  the  Stuartian  trees  are  fully  vigorous 
and  picturesque. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  art  of 
transplanting,  I  will  now  discuss  the  subject,  and  will  first  con¬ 
sider  the  expediency  of  choosing  a  proper  season  for  doing  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  being  able  to  transplant 
successfully  both  trees  and  shrubs  at  any  time  of  the  year— that  is, 
if  we  take  every  pains  and  do  not  grudge  bestowing  a  little  extra¬ 
ordinary  labour  upon  them  ;  but  it  is  an  indispensable  provision 
j  that  their  roots  must  be  previously  cut  round  and  prepared. 

I  Dull  damp  weather  must  be  selected  for  the  operation;  shading 
must  be  resorted  to  on  bright  days ;  and  the  syringe  or  garden- 
engine  be  constantly  used  to  refresh  and  invigorate  the  plant  or 
plants,  while  copious  supplies  of  water  must  be  given  to  the 
roots. 
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I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  incur  all  this  trouble  unless 
in  cases  of  great  urgency;  and  for  general  planting  there  is  no 
period  of  time  so  suitable  as  the  early  autumnal  months,  beginning 
with  the  middle  of  August,  which  is  the  best  time  of  all,  and 
continuing  through  September.  At  that  period  the  nights  are 
damp  and  dewy,  and  the  perspiration  of  plants  is  less  active  than 
in  drier  seasons.  Added  to  this,  the  earth  has  accumulated  its 
maximum  of  bottom  heat— a  most  essential  point  for  stimulating 
the  young  roots  to  action,  as  upon  this  action  thus  induced  must 
depend  the  fate  of  the  trees  in  the  drying  month  of  March. 
This  is  a  rule  applying  with  equal  force  to  a  tree  or  shrub  about 
to  be  removed. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  in  places  which  have  been  thickly 
planted  so  few  specimens  tit  for  removal  can  be  found,  having 
been  drawn  up  and  spoiled  by  standing  too  thickly  ;  and  I 
would  caution  the  reader  against  the  use  of  such  plants,  as  they 
are  not  possessed  of  what  Sir  Henry  Stuart  calls  “  protecting 
properties.” 

It  is  extraordinary  how  much  success  in  transplanting  depends 
on  the  proper  selection  of  a  subject  for  our  operations.  If  it  is 
removed  from  the  interior  of  a  plantation,  where  it  has  been 
nursed  and  sheltered,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  thrive  in  a 
bleak  and  windy  situation.  The  adaptability  of  plants  in  this 
respect  is  singular  enough.  There  is  on  the  exposed  side  of 
every  tree  a  greater  density  of  branches  than  exists  elsewhere ; 
and  if  such  a  tree  is  transplanted  into  a  thickly  sheltered  place, 
these  appearances  will  gradually  disappear,  the  bark  will  become 
polished  and  smooth,  and  the  branches  lax  and  diffuse. 

We  believe  that  the  planting  of  young  trees  is,  generally 
speaking,  very  imperfectly  done,  and  one  of  the  greatest  faults 
consists  in  inserting  them  too  deeply  into  the  ground.  The 
roots,  too,  are  frequently  crowded  together  in  a  heap  instead  of 
being  carefully  laid  out  in  their  natural  directions.  These  points 
deserve  the  attention  of  planters.  The  planting  of  young  trees 
is  very  simple  if  done  methodically. 

There  is  a  great  fund  of  interest  and  amusement  in  trans¬ 
planting  large  trees  and  shrubs,  so  as  to  give  a  finished  effect  to 
what  were  bare  grounds.  Such  was  the  noble  effort  of  Prince 
Maurice,  who  was  Governor  of  Brazil  in  1696.  He  built  a  mag¬ 
nificent  palace,  laid  out  splendid  gardens,  and  in  order  to  give 
the  immediate  effect  of  wood,  removed  “700  Cocoa  trees  of 
various  sizes,”  of  which  some  rose  to  thirty,  some  to  forty,  and 
some  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  to  the  lowermost  branches. 

Henry  Bailey,  Nuneham. 

IHUNBERGIA  HARRISII  AND  HOVEA  CELSII 

CULTURE. 

“I  have  a  plant  of  tho  Thuribergia  Sarrisii ,  which  grew  and 
flowered  a  little  last  summer  in  a  nine-inch  pot.  I  gave  it  a  shift 
into  an  eleven-inch  pot,  with  some  broken  bones  and  charcoal 
for  crocks  ;  the  soil,  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat.  It  grew  fast, 
and  produced  fine  leaves  (eight  inches  by  three),  and  many 
flower-spikes.  In  November  the  leaves  began  to  shrivel  a  little, 
and  the  flowers  did  not  open,  so  I  gave  it  a  shift  into  a  thirteen- 
inch  pot ;  but  I  was  very  disappointed  that  not  above  three  of 
the  blooms  opened,  and  the  leaves  continue  to  shrivel.  It  has 
been  kept  in  a  heat  of  from  50°  to  70°.  I  have  given  it  water 
regularly. 

“  I  have  also  a  plant  of  the  llovea  Celsii,  which  produced  a 
quantity  of  flower-buds,  which  did  not  open  in  the  middle  of  last 
summer  as  I  expected.  It  has  been  kept  in  the  conservatory  and 
rather  shaded.  The  buds  are  still  on,  and  it  looks  healthy.” — 
A  Subscriber. 

I  think  that  at  least  you  have  made  two  mistakes  with  this 
plant :  first,  using  bones  at  all  freely  for  drainage,  and  shifting 
your  plant  in  November.  The  whole  tribe  will  grow  luxuriantly 
if  they  have  anything  at  all  rich  to  feed  upon ;  but  then  tho 
leaves  will  feel  the  slightest  check,  and  this  extra  luxuriance  will 
be  produced  at  the  expense  of  free  flowering.  When  the  plants 
are  too  gross  in  habit,  there  will  be  a  tendency  from  extra  strength 
to  throw  olf  the  flower-buds.  If  the  plant  were  kept  any  long 
time  in  such  a  low  temperature  as  50°,  and  when  arrived  at  the 
flowering  state,  the  symptoms  spoken  of  would  readily  occur, 
especially  if  not  carefully  watered.  1  can  form  little  idea  of 
what  “  regularly  watered”  means,  except  it  is  that  the  plant  had 
as  much  and  no  more  than  it  required  under  the  circumstances. 
For  instance  :  if  the  plant  were  dryish — not  too  dry  for  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  o 0  or  55  in  a  dull  day  —  and  tho  sun,  coining  sud¬ 


denly  and  unclouded,  raised  the  temperature  to  70°  or  more, 
then  the  leaves  would  perspire  more  than  the  roots  could  readily 
supply  them  with  nourishment,  and  the  leaves  would  flag  or 
wither.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  temperature  were  long  at  50°, 
and  the  roots  were  very  wet,  and  the  weather  were  dull,  the  whole 
plant  would  become  in  a  sort  of  dropsical  state,  glutted  with 
juices  which  it  could  not  get  rid  of.  These  evils  would  be 
aggravated  by  your  shifting  your  plant  in  a  flowering  state  in 
the  month  of  November.  The  most  active  roots  of  the  plant 
were  next  the  sides  of  the  pot.  In  potting  from  the  nine-inch 
i  to  the  tliirteen-inch  pot  you  gave  them  a  check,  and  surrounded 
them  with  fresh-growing  material,  which,  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  would  encourage  fresh  luxuriance  rather  than  blooming. 
All  plants  in  pots  should  have  the  pots  filled  with  roots  before 
the  time  of  blooming  arrives.  Many  plants  fail  to  bloom 
altogether,  or  drop  their  blooms,  if  fresh  shifted  after  the  bloom- 
buds  appear.  This  plant  would  require  a  medium  temperature  of 
60°  to  open  its  blooms  kindly,  and  I  would  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  have  preferred  the  nine-inch  to  the  thirteen-inch  pot.  I 
once  saw  a  plant  showing  such  signs  as  yours,  but  that  was  from 
want,  of  watering  carefully.  The  soil  in  the  ball  had  been  allowed 
to  get  very  dry,  and  a  good  proportion  of  that  being  loam,  it  had 
been  drawn  from  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and,  consequently,  future 
waterings  had  escaped  by  that  medium,  leaving  the  centre  of  the 
ball  unwetted.  The  plant  not  thriving  as  was  expected,  was 
shifted  into  a  larger  pot,  and  this  just  presented  raw,  fresh  soil 
for  the  water  to  escape  by.  At  length  the  plant  was  taken  out  of 
the  pot,  and  the  old  ball  thoroughly  examined,  and  the  cause  at 
once  discovered  ;  and  after  standing  an  hour  in  water  heated  to 
75°,  the  plant  was  repotted  and  did  well. 

Had  I  your  plant  in  summer,  in  a  nine-inch  pot,  I  should  have 
preferred  top  dressing  it,  and  giving  a  little  manure  watering  in 
preference  to  shifting  it  once  or  twice  more  that  season.  When 
young  and  until  it  came  to  be  placed  in  a  six  or  seven-inch  pot, 
I  should  have  given  it  a  compost  of  peat,  loam,  and  rich  leaf 
mould  and  a  moist  heat  to  encourage  growth;  but  when  I  gave 
it  its  last  shift  into  a  flowering-pot  of  from  nine  to  twelve  inches, 
instead  of  anything  rich  I  should  have  given  equal  parts  of  rough 
loam  and  heath  mould,  and  as  much  of  them,  both  of  rough  lime 
rubbish  and  some  bits  of  charcoal,  using  all  rough,  and  only 
having  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  of  rather  fine  material  on 
the  surface,  to  prevent  the  air  entering  too  freely.  I  once  grew  a 
large  collection  of  these  plants,  and  I  attributed  the  successful 
and  dense  flowering  of  them  to  a  free  use  of  lime  rubbish  in  the 
compost,  which  prevented  the  blooms  being  hidden  and  covered 
with  Cabbage-like  leaves.  The  leaves,  also,  being  less  luxuriant  and 
more  firm  and  compact,  were  less  injured  by  sudden  changes  of 
heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dryness.  Almost  the*  whole  family  require 
a  free  use  of  the  syringe  to  keep  down  red  spider.  Sometimes 
the  tender  shoots  are  assailed  by  green  fly,  but  not  often.  If, 
notwithstanding  the  temperature  indicated,  your  plant  still  keeps 
unhealthy,  I  should  recommend  taking  it  out  of  the  thirteen-inch 
pot,  shaking  a  good  part  of  the  old  soil  away,  as  well  as  all  the 
new,  and  repotting  again  in  an  eight  or  nine-inch  pot,  and  give,  if 
possible,  a  little  bottom  heat  at  first.  This  would  be  rather 
against  any  flower-buds  opening,  but  would  be  good  for  the  plant 
next  season.  If  not  done  now,  I  should  certainly  do  so  next 
spring,  and  give  the  last  shift  early  in  the  summer. 

IIOVEA  CELSII. 

I  do  not  so  easily  see  through  the  cause  of  failure  with  this 
beautiful  llovea,  if  failure  there  has  been.  It  generally  blooms 
most  freely  in  spring  and  summer  ;  but,  if  permitted,  it  is  almost 
a  constant  bloomer.  Sometimes  we  have  seen  many  buds  on  the 
young  shoots  of  plants,  which  were  rather  thick  in  clusters,  and 
I  remained  a  considerable  time  in  that  position  before  they  were 
sufficiently  advanced  to  expand  fully.  This  was  more  particularly 
tho  case  when  the  plant  was  growing  freely.  I  almost  judge, 
therefore,  that  your  buds  will  open  all  right  enough  yet.  If  the 
buds  had  dropped,  and  the  plant  had  looked  unhealthy,  I  should 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  drainage  was  defective;  or 
that  the  centre  of  the  ball  had  got  too  dry  from  a  system  of 
watering  at  the  surface,  and  not  giving  as  much  at  each  watering 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  moisten  the  ball. 

I  am  not  aware  that  much  has  been  said  of  this  plant  of  late, 
and  do  not  recollect  that  a  full  detailed  account  of  culture  has 
appeared  at  all  in  Tub  Cottage  Gardener,  though  the  main 
points  have  been  several  times  alluded  to  ;  and  therefore  it  may 
suit  you,  as  well  as  others,  to  give  an  outline  of  culture. 

In  choosing  a  plant  to  begin  with,  select  one  young  and 
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healthy,  and  with  several  shoots  instead  of  one,  as  it  is  naturally 
inclined  to  get  tall  and  leggy  instead  of  branching  in  the  bush 
form.  I  will  suppose  the  plant  is  in  a  60-sized  pot,  and 
obtained  in  March  or  April.  If  there  were  flower-buds  on  the 
young  shoots  I  should  be  inclined  to  sacrifice  them  the  first 
season.  I  should  therefore  take  a  little  off  the  point  of  the 
shoots,  rub  off  the  flower-buds,  tie  the  shoots  down  with  a  hasp 
to  another  string  round  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  keep  the  plant  in 
a  eloseish  moist  atmosphere — say  from  50°  to  55°  and  60°,  until 
the  wrood-buds  on  the  shortened  shoots  had  broken  and  grown  an 
inch  or  half  an  inch  in  length.  Then  I  should  repot  the  plant 
and  keep  it  in  a  growing  state  as  before,  giving  more  air  and  full 
exposure  to  the  sun  as  the  shoots  lengthened. 

In  repotting  three  things  must  be  considered  in  the  case  of  a 
beginner :  1st,  to  give  a  small  shift ;  2nd,  to  secure  thorough 
drainage  and  prevent  all  access  of  worms  ;  and  3rd,  to  use  a  soil 
which  will  not  easily  become  sodden  and  sour,  nor  yet  be  too 
easily  and  quickly  dried.  First,  then,  I  would  recommend  for 
the  first  shift  a  48-sized  pot,  because  in  such  a  small  pot  the 
plant  is  not  so  likely  to  be  overwatered.  In  the  second  season 
I  might  use  a  32,  or  even  larger,  because  then  more  experience 
will  be  gained  :  that  size  might  be  used  at  once  if  there  were  a 
thorough  understanding  how  watering  should  be  done.  Were  a 
large  shift  given  at  once,  and  the  whole  of  that  inappropriated 
soil  to  be  watered  thoroughly,  the  little  ball  in  the  centre  would 
be  pitched  in  the  middle  of  a  morass,  and  disease  or  death  would 
be  sure  to  follow.  When  large  shifts  are  given  to  such  rather- 
particular  plauts,  success  will  almost  entirely  depend  on  watering 
the  soil  just  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  and  keeping  up  a  free 
growth  by  a  little  extra  temperature.  Fine  plants  are  thus  most 
quickly  formed ;  but  they  do  not  keep  in  health  so  long  as  those 
which  are  kept  growing  by  smaller  shifts.  The  smaller-shift 
mode  renders  it  more  difficult  even  for  the  most  inexperienced 
greatly  to  hurt  or  destroy  the  plant. 

I  need  not  premise  that  the  pot  should  be  thoroughly  clean, 
and  if  new  all  the  better ;  but  if  new  let  it  be  soaked  in  water 
for  ten  minutes,  and  then  use  it  when  it  gets  dry :  this  will  insure 
the  pot  being  in  a  kind  condition  for  nursing  the  pet  plant. 
When  new  pots  fresh  from  the  kiln  are  used  the  pots  absorb 
more  than  their  due  share  of  moisture,  and  a  vacuum  is  thus 
often  left  between  their  sides  and  the  soil,  through  which  your 
waterings  too  easily  pass  without  thoroughly  moistening  the  ball. 

The  drainage  is,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered.  A  small  cap  of 
zinc  placed  over  the  hole  would'  be  the  best  security  against  the 
smallest  worm  wriggling  itself  in,  if  ever  you  should  take  the 
plant  off  a  wooden  shelf.  Failing  that,  place  a  nice  piece  of 
broken  pot  with  its  convex  side  over  the  hole,  so  as  to  fill  the 
space  neatly.  Water  will  get  through,  though  little  else  could 
get  in.  Place  a  few  pieces  of  crock,  or  anything  else  most  handy, 
over  and  round  this  first  piece,  or  cap,  as  hollow  as  possible ; 
then  nearly  half  an  inch  of  smaller  pieces,  followed  by  at  least 
half  an  inch  of  smaller  pieces  still,  either  of  broken  pots  about 
the  size  of  Peas,  from  which  the  dust  has  been  excluded; 
broken  charcoal,  sifted  in  the  same  way,  small  gravel  washed  and 
dried  before  being  used,  or  a  mixture  of  all  three.  A  little  moss 
placed  over  this,  or  a  layer  of  the  roughest  of  the  compost,  makes 
the  pot  ready  for  receiving  the  ball.  The  moss  is  the  best,  be¬ 
cause  it  not  only  helps  to  equalise  moisture,  but  prevents  the 
earth  getting  among  so  as  to  clog  the  drainage.  When  no  moss 
is  used,  I  like  greater  depth  of  drainage.  The  compost  should  be 
two-thirds  of  rich  heath  mould,  and  a  good  part  of  that  should  be 
in  pieces,  in  size  from  a  small  to  a  large  Pea  ;  the  other  third  may 
be  of  silver  sand,  broken  crocks,  charcoal,  and  freestone  in  similar¬ 
sized  pieces,  but  from  which  the  dust  has  been  excluded. 

In  potting  care  should  be  taken  that  the  plant  had  been 
thoroughly  watered,  and  allowed  time  to  drain  itself.  In  turning 
the  plant  out  remove  the  large  portion  of  the  drainage,  but  leave 
the  finer,  if  the  roots  are  working  in  it ;  gently  disentangle  the 
fibres  at  the  outside  of  the  ball,  and  place  the  ball  at  such  a 
depth  that  the  collar  of  the  plant  shall  be  about  half  an  inch 
below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  That  collar  should  not  be  covered 
with  fresh  soil  more  than  the  slightest  portions  of  fine  materials 
to  give  all  a  fresh  appearance ;  and  the  moving  or  picking  a  little 
of  the  old  soil  from  the  surface  of  the  ball  will  allow  this  fresh 
covering  without  burying  the  root3  or  collar  deeper  than  it 
was  before.  The  compost,  neither  wet  nor  dry,  should  be  packed 
as  firmly  round  the  ball  as  will  not  injure  the  roots,  and  the 
surface  should  be  finished  with  finer  material  (what  is  left  will 
be  finer)  to  prevent  air  getting  to  the  roots  too  easily. 

A  little  nice,  sweet,  dried  leaf  mould,  60  as  to  bo  sure  there  ia 


no  likelihood  of  worms  being  in  it,  will  help  the  plant  in  this 
young  state ;  and  when  larger  shiftings  are  given,  this  and  a  little 
sweet  fibry  loam  may  be  added  with  advantage  until  it  amounts 
to  about  one-quarter  of  the  compost.  When  larger  shifts  are 
given,  the  pieces  of  the  compost  may  be  proportionately  larger. 

In  watering ,  the  water  should  always  be  a  few  degrees  higher 
than  the  temperature  of  the  house.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  whole  ball  is  moistened,  without  allowing  the  water,  espe¬ 
cially  in  winter,  to  play  against  the  collar  of  the  plant.  The 
safest  plan  is  to  pour  the  water  on  a  crock,  or  on  an  oyster-shell, 
so  that  the  surface  of  the  pot  is  soiled  over  with  water  without 
bringing  it  with  force  against  the  collar  of  the  plant.  After 
shifting,  less  water  will  be  needed  until  the  roots  are  working 
freely  in  the  fresh  soil.  A  little  shading  in  bright  weather,  and 
a  syringe  overhead  to  lessen  perspiration,  will  often  be  better 
than  heavy  drenchings  at  the  roots.  The  soil,  however,  must  not 
be  allowed  to  get  unhealthily  dry. 

Pruning,  Temperature,  and  Position. —  These  may  be  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  blooms 
are  produced  most  freely  in  clusters  near  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
this  season  on  wood  made  and  ripened  last  season,  we  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  the  whole  theory  of  management.  It  is  not  often 
safe  with  this  plant  to  prune  back  further  than  near  the  base  of 
last  season’s  shoots.  If  the  plant  is  kept  all  the  year  round  in  an 
airy  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  the  pruning  must  not  be  ex¬ 
cessive  ;  but  a  number  of  short  shoots  must  be  preferred  to  fewer 
and  longer  shoots.  The  best  plant  that  ever  I  saw  had  been 
managed  very  much  like  a  Willow-stool ;  only  in  pruning,  instead 
of  cutting  close  to  the  stump,  or  rootstock,  a  bud  or  two  had 
been  left  at  the  base  of  each  shoot.  Such  a  plant,  however,  could 
not  have  been  grown  in  an  airy  greenhouse.  Most  likely,  shortly 
after  being  pruned  back  it  was  put  into  a  eloseish,  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  a  temperature  ranging  from  50°  to  65°.  By  June  or 
July  the  pot  would  most  likely  be  put  on  a  slate  in  a  cold  pit,  or 
better  still  on  two  bricks,  to  let  the  air  circulate  beneath  the  pots. 
By  keeping  the  pit  somewhat  moist  by  syringing  the  walls,  and 
giving  no  great  amount  of  air,  and  shading  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  the  shoots  would  grow  rapidly  ;  and  if  a  little  air  were  left  on 
all  night,  they  would  not  be  drawn.  At  the  end  of  August  or 
September,  and  the  first  week  or  fortnight  of  October,  the  plant 
should  be  gradually  used  to  more  air  and  sunshine,  until  it  can 
bear  the  latter  even  without  glass,  so  as  to  harden  the  young 
shoots.  The  pit  would  protect  the  pot  from  the  sun’s  rays;  if  not, 
a  piece  of  cloth  or  mat  should  be  placed  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
The  plant  should  be  in  its  winter  quarters  by  the  middle  of 
October,  and  an  airy,  light  place  should  be  given  to  it  all  the 
winter,  and  the  average  temperature  ranging  from  40°  to  48°.  If 
in  bloom,  a  few  degrees  more  will  bo  advisable.  It  is  better  for 
the  plants  when  not  encouraged  to  bloom  in  winter.  If  similar 
conditions  can  be  secured  in  the  growing  time,  I  should  prefer 
a  span-roofed  house  to  a  pit,  though  the  latter  will  answer 
well.  An  attempt  at  similar  conditions,  by  keeping  the  plant 
along  with  others  requiring  similar  treatment,  even  in  a  green¬ 
house,  will  be  gratefully  received.  But  if  this  plant  is  kept  in 
the  greenhouse,  the  aim  should  be  to  grow  a  number  of  short, 
stubby  shoots  every  summer  instead  of  fewer  and  longer  ones,  as 
the  short  ones  will  be  more  easily  matured.  At  no  time  should  I 
leave  it  out  of  doors  without  means  of  protecting  the  pot  from  the 
sun,  and  from  heavy,  pelting  rains.  A  plant  turned  out  against 
a  wall  will  have  better  chance  to  thrive  than  a  plant  standing 
out  in  a  pot  exposed  to  take  its  chance  of  the  variable  weather 
of  our  summers. 

Propagation. — This  is  most  easily  done  by  seeds.  Moisten 
them  in  water  for  six  hours  at  a  temperature  of  120°.  Sow 
in  sandy  peat  in  a  hotbed,  and  prick  off  three  or  four  of  the 
seedlings  round  the  sides  of  a  four-inch  pot,  when  two  or  three 
inches  high,  and  harden  off  by  degrees.  Nip  the  points  out 
when  three  or  four  inches  in  height.  Cuttings  of  the  points  of 
the  shoots  may  be  struck  in  sand  over  sandy  peat,  and  covered 
with  a  bell-glass.  But  the  best  cuttings  are  obtained  after  the 
plant  has  received  less  or  more  pruning,  by  slipping  off  a  few,  or 
thinning  the  new  side-shoots  when  between  two  and  three  inches 
long,  taking  them  off  close  to  the  older  stem,  inserting  in  sand  as 
above,  covering  with  a  hand-glass,  and  keeping  a  little  cool  until 
the  base  of  the  cuttings  begin  to  swell,  when  a  little  bottom  heat 
will  cause  them  to. root  more  quickly.  When  that  is  done  the 
plants  should  be  gradually  hardened. 

Insects. — The  most  troublesome  is  a  white  scale.  I  once 
cleared  a  plant  much  infested  by  laying  a  cloth  over  the  pot,  and 
dipping  the  whole  plant  in  a  vessel  of  thin  clay  paint.  The  plant 
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was  allowed  to  lie  in  a  shady  place  for  thirty-six  hours.  By 
that  time  the  clay  wa3  drying  and  blistering  off.  The  process 
was  helped  by  drawing  the  shoots  gently  through  the  fingers, 
and  then  syringing  and  washing  until  all  was  clean.  Glue  water 
just  as  strong  as,  when  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  to  feel  slightly 
sticky  when  the  thumb  and  finger  were  placed  together,  put  ail 
over  the  plant  with  a  soft  brush,  the  plant  kept  in  the  shade,  and 
the  application  repeated  the  next  day,  and  the  following  all  well 
washed  with  clean  water  at  about  75°,  had  the  same  effect  of  de¬ 
stroying  all  the  insects,  large  and  small,  and  doing  little  or  no 
injury  to  the  plant.  In  neither  case  would  I  allow  the  washing 
to  get  iuto  the  soil  the  plant  was  growing  in.  R.  Fish. 


SEVERITY  OF  THE  WEATHER  IN  SUFFOLK. 

I  have  been  expecting  to  see  more  accounts  of  the  late  severe 
frost  than  the  one  which  Mr.  Errington  has  kindly  favoured  us 
with. 

Mr.  Errington  and  his  neighbours  in  Cheshire,  must  have 
suffered  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  the  absence  of  snow.  Ilcre 
(Thornham),  twelve  inches  of  snow  fell  on  December  14th. 

December  15th,  the  thermometer  registered  12°  ot  frost. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  frost  was  more  intense  here  than  in 
Cheshire ;  and  yet  (thanks  to  that  best  of  all  protectors,  snow), 
we  have  not  suffered  so  much  as  our  Cheshire  friends ;  but  the 
following  trees  and  shrubs  are  much  injured  on  the  south  side  of 
each,  owing  to  the  snow  being  melted  by  the  sun : — Evergreen 
Oaks,  Sweet  Bays,  Leycesteria  formosa  and  Laurustinus,  all 
much  injured.  Tinus  insignis ,  Rhododendrons,  Cedrus  Deodara, 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Portugal  Laurels,  Common  Laurels,  Thujas, 
and  Common  hews,  all  damaged  on  one  side.  Broccoli  and  such 
things  being  close  to  the  ground,  have  escaped  tolerably  well.— 
John  Perkins,  Thornham  Hall. 

[What  gardeners  term  “  degrees  of  frost,”  are  so  many  degrees  | 
below  the  freezing-point ;  that  is,  below  32°,  the  freezing-point  of  ! 
water.— Eds.  C.  G.] 


DEFORMED  CUCUMBERS. 

I  HAVE  a  Cucumber-pit  thirty  feet  long  heated  by  hot  water 
with  a  hot- water  tank  under  the  beds ;  and  in  order  to  allow  the  J 
escape  of  steam,  and  so  have  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  house,  my  j 
gardener  has  inserted  two-inch  drain-pipes  into  the  tank  in 
several  places.  The  heat  in  the  house  seems  to  be  all  that  can  be 
desired.  It  is  easily  regulated,  and  kept  in  an  even  temperature,  j 
The  plants  show  plenty  of  fruit,  which  at  first  looks  well ;  but 
the  fruit  soon  begins  to  swell  at  tire  points,  and  seems  hide-  ’ 
bound  in  the  centre,  so  that  as  it  grows  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  j 
shoe’s  sole,  and  is,  of  course,  valueless.  Will  you  tell  me  what  , 
is  the  cause  of  this,  and  how  it  may  be  remedied  ? 

My  gardener  says  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  sun  heat  this 
season  that  the  seed-vessels  form  at  the  points,  and  continue 
growing  while  the  rest  of  the  fruit  is  stationary.  I  fancy  there 
must  be  something  wrong  at  the  roots,  or  in  the  management. — • 
An  Old  Subscriber  in  Kent. 

[We  think  that  both  you  and  the  gardener  are  right.  It  is 
easy  giving  heat  under  such  circumstances  ;  but  the  more  heat 
you  give  the  less  able  are  the  leaves,  in  the  dull  weather  we  have 
had,  to  elaborate  sap  sufficiently.  This  is  one  cause  of  the  Cu¬ 
cumbers  not  swelling  equally.  This  does  not  take  place  so 
readily  in  a  span-roofed  house  as  in  a  pit,  because  there  is  light 
on  all  sides.  If  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  roots  getting  to, 
or  very  near  to,  the  tank-heating  medium,  the  scalding  of  the 
young  roots  will  prevent  the  due  swelling  of  the  fruit.  A  third 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  described  is  using  too  long  kinds  for 
winter  use.  A  short,  hardy  kind — as  Sion  House  or  Kenyon 
Improved  — -  is  the  best  for  winter.  A  fourth  cause  at  this 
season  is  fertilising  the  fruit  in  the  usual  way,  and  succeeding 
in  doing  it  as  you  seem  to  have  done ;  for,  if  we  mistake  not, 
every  one  of  these  knobs  is  full  of  seeds.  What  there  is  of  the 
Cucumber,  if  any  size,  is  not  useless,  though  mis-shapen.  We 
would  leave  the  consideration  of  these  things  to  yon,  and  chiefly 
to  the  gardener,  as  it  would  seem  his  practice  is  all  right.  We 


have  only  two  remedial  suggestions  to  offer  in  addition  ;  and,  as 
we  have  found  them  effectual  under  such  circumstances,  we  should 
like  to  know  the  results  with  you,  if  you  give  them  a  fair  trial. 
The  first  is,  as  the  fruit  shows  so  plentifully,  thin  them  out 
freely,  so  as  to  allow  a  few  only  to  remain  in  each  light. 
As  soon  as  the  flower  at  the  end  of  the  young  fruit  shows  any 
length,  and  before  it  has  a  chance  to  open,  tie  a  string  round  it 
to  keep  it  close,  so  as  to  prevent  ants,  flies,  bees,  or  men  fertilising 
it  from  the  pollen  of  the  male  flowers.  This  will  prevent  your 
getting  seeds  from  such  fruits  ;  but,  most  likely,  they  will  swell 
equally  all  their  length.  In  such  dull  weather  moderate  the 
temperature.  See  several  ideas  on  that  subject  published  in  not 
very-far-back  numbers.] 


OBJECTIONS  TO  CLOSE-GLAZING. 

I  venture  to  write  again  on  closc-glazing  ;  but,  first,  I  have 
another  charge  to  bring  against  the  open  laps  for  the  cold  ends 
and  back  of  plant-houses.  In  the  glass-house  I  mentioned  there 
are  Camellias  all  round  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible  without 
touching  it.  They  bloom  from  November  to  May ;  the  white 
ones  always  in  December  and  January,  and  if  there  conic  a 
sharp  frost  and  strong  wind  together,  the  cold  air  is  driven 
through  the  laps,  and  before  it  can  get  warmed  reaches  those 
blooms  that  are  near  the  glass,  and  turns  the  edges  of  the  petals 
of  a  dingy  yellow  colour.  I  am  aware  that  it  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  frigi  dorno  or  calico  tacked  on  the  inside  ;  but  I  object 
to  these,  because  they  darken  a  house  at  the  time  when  plants, 
growing  and  blooming,  require  all  the  light  possible.  I  believe 
the  best  remedy  would  be  close-glazing  those  walls  of  the  house 
which  are  exposed  to  the  coldest  winds.  The  south  or  front  wall 
and  the  roof  I  would  by  no  means  have  close-glazed. 

As  projecting  horizontal  bars  would  be  very  objectionable  in 
plant-houses,  on  account  of  the  water,  dirt,  and  insects  that 
would  lodge  on  them,  I  will  attempt  to  describe  a  plan  which 
is  easy  to  adopt,  would  be  quite  efficient,  and  very  cheap.  To 
the  woodwork  I  would  add  horizontal  bars  of  good  red  deal 
cut  three  quarters  of  an  inch  square,  w’hich  when  planed  would  be 
little  more  than  half  an  inch.  They  need  not  be  rabbeted,  but 
merely  planed  and  let  into  the  upright  bars,  and  might  bo 
fastened  with  a  sprig  at  every  joint  to  admit  them.  The  upright 
bars  might  be  cut  to  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  the 
inner  edge  of  the  rabbet.  Thqt  space,  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch, 
would  be  filled  up  with  putty,  and  the  inside  of  the  glass  would 
rest  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  inside  of  the  horizontal  bars  :  thus 
they  would  form  an  even  surface  from  top  to  bottom,  down 
which  the  water  would  drain,  and  might  be  conducted  into  a 
small  spout  of  zinc  let  into  the  wood  immediately  below  the 
glass..  It  might  be  made  to  drain  into  a  vessel,  and  be  kept 
full  also,  if  necessary.  A  joiner  who  has  built  greenhouses,  &c., 
assures  me  that  the  extra  expense  of  the  horizontal  bars  such  as 
I  have  described,  placed  eighteen  inches  apart,  would  be  less 
than  Id.  per  foot. — T.  Oxley,  Spondon. 


DOWNWARD  CIRCULATION  OF  HOT  WATER. 

BY  R.  BUIST,  ROSEDALE  NURSERIES,  PHILADELPHIA. 

It  has  always  been  doubtful  whether  hot  water  in  heating 
greenhouse  structures  w'ould  descend  just  at  the  boiler  and 
allow  a  walk  to  pass  over  it,  and  then  rise  again  and  flow  freely. 
We  undertook  this  disposal  of  the  flow-pipe  with  a  new  boiler 
just  put  up  here.  Whilst  doing  it,  several  practical  men  from  the 
other  side,  as  well  as  others  in  this  country,  all  prophesied  it 
would  be  a  failure;  even  some  of  them  affirming  that  it  had 
always  been  a  failure,  even  when  tried  at  the  boiler,  but  not  so, 
if  it  occurred  at  the  extreme  end.  I  did  however  get  one,  and  only 
one,  to  encourage  a  hope  of  success  ;  that  hope,  however,  was 
so  faint  that  we  left  all  the  implements  to  cut  out  the  dip  next 
day,  fully  expecting  a  failure  after  such  a  “  balance  of  power” 
against  us.  In  twenty  minutes  after  the  fire  was  applied  to  the 
boiler,  I  found  circulation  commencing,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  all  was  acting  like  a  charm.  The  top  of  the  bfiiler  is 
two  feet  above  the  walk,  the  flow-pipe  dips  and  allows  the  walk 
to  jiass  over  it,  rises  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  goes  on  ns  freely 
as  the  flow  that  has  no  dip. — ( American  Gardeners'  Monthly.) 

[There  is  no  difficulty  in  this  instance,  for  the  boiler-top  was 
above  the  level  of  the  walk.  If  it  had  been  as  is  usual,  below 
that  level,  the  hot  water  would  not  have  circulated, — Eds.  C.  G.] 
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THE  WINES  OF  WOODSTOCK. 

(Continued  from  page  231.) 

I  come  now  to  introduce  you  to  some  samples  which,  reckoned 
at  1?.  Gd.  per  bottle,  would  cover  their  prime  cost  to  tlieir  homo  j 
consumer. 

1857. 

On  October  the  29th  I  gathered  my  Esperione  and  While 
Sweetwater  Grapes,  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter,  mixed  them  together,  and,  when  crushed, 
added  1  gallon  of  water,  from  “  Fair  Rosamond’s  Well,”  in 
Blenheim  Park,  and  made  7  gallons  of  wine.  To  sample  No.  1 
I  allowed  3 lbs.  of  sugar  per  gallon;  to  No  2,  2  lbs.  ;  and  to 
No.  3,  1  lb.  of  sugar  Nos.  2  and  3  were  worked  in  stone  vessels, 
and  bottled  off  in  the  following  spring.  From  the  small  pro¬ 
portions  of  sugar  given  to  them,  I  feel  curious  to  know  what  is 
thought  of  their  merits  ;  and  I  mention  here,  once  for  all,  that  I 
never  add  one  drop  of  raw  spirits  to  my  wines  of  any  description  ; 
all  the  alcohol  they  gain  is  through  the  properties  of  the  sugar, 
which  is  always  necessary  for  British  wines,  more  or  less,  on 
account  of  the  lesser  portion  of  sunshine  heat,  the  Grapes  get, 
compared  to  their  foreign  compeers ;  and  even  there,  in  some 
parts,  they  use  a  great  deal  of  sugar  to  their  Grape  juice.  No.  1 
sample  was  worked  in  a  small  barrel. — [No.  1.  Very  sweet. 
Nos.  2  and  3.  Dry.  No.  3  we  thought  as  good  as  most  clarets. 
—Eds.  C.  G.j 

In  October,  1858,  I  drew  off  a  small  quantity,  it  proved  to  be 
very  bright.  This  was  my  first  run,  and  to  be  “  in  at  the  death  ” 
could  tolerably  explain  my  satisfaction ;  but,  I  intended  it  to 
remain  in  the  wood  another  year,  and  on  October  the  3rd  of  last 
year  it  was  bottled,  and  the  wine  had  become  slightly'  clouded. 
From  which  I  infer,  that  it  should  have  been  bottled  off  a  year 
sooner,  or,  otherwise,  left  in  the  cask  for  a  longer  time ;  and  even 
then,  if  preferred  to  be  drunk  as  a  still  wine,  a  tap  could  be 
driven  in  the  barrel,  and  the  wine  drawn  off  for  use  as  required. 

1858. 

On  October  the  21st  I  gathered  85  lbs.  weight  of  Esperiones, 
and  36  lbs.  of  Sweetwaters.  The  former  (No.  4),  ran  5^  gals,  of 
pure  juice,  to  which  I  applied  4  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar  per  gallon.  The 
saceharometer  floated  at  twenty-one  in  the  pure  juice,  and  after 
the  sugar  was  given  at  fifty-two.  I  wanted  to  allow  but  3  lbs. 
of  sugar  a-gallon  to  this  wine,  but  was  urged  to  the  larger 
quantity  by  the  rector  and  the  parish  clerk,  who  is  the  son  of  an 
alderman  !  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  think  to  this  day  that  the  wine 
is  made  unnecessarily  sweet.  On  the  27th  the  saceharometer, 
which  is  marked  on  the  index  to  fifty  only,  floated  above  that 
count  by  ten,  by  guess.  March  15th,  1859,  racked  the  wine, 
saceharometer  thirty.  October  3rd,  bottled,  saceharometer 
twenty- six. 

The  white  Grapes  (No.  5),  ran  2  gallons  of  pure  juice,  allowed 
3  lbs.  of  sugar  per  gallon.  Saceharometer,  pure  juice,  twenty-five  ; 
after  sugar,  forty-two.  On  the  27th  it  told  forty-nine,  and  when 
the  wine  was  bottled  in  October,  1859,  it  floated  at  seven.  On 
the  same  day  I  proved  the  saceharometer  in  some  sherry,  and  it 
sank  to  less  than  water  mark. 

For  the  petit  vin  (No.  6),  on  the  25th,  I  put.  2  gallons  of 
water  to  soak  the  skins  and  pips  ;  28th,  strained  it  off  and  gave  1 
3  lbs.  of  brown  sugar  per  gallon.  Saceharometer,  before  sugar,  j 
two  and  a  half;  after,  thirty-three  ;  and  on  the  30th ,  it  floated  at 
thirty-nine.  Bottled  this  “  cheap  wine”  in  the  following  spring. 
— [No.  4.  Sweet.  No.  5.  Sweetish.  No.  0.  Effervescent.  Good, 
but  a  Cape-like  flavour. — Eds.  C.  G.] 

1859. 

On  October  the  21st  T  gathered  128  lbs.  weight  of  Esperiones , 
and  73  lbs  of  Sweetwater  Grapes.  The  former  (No.  7),  gave  me 
8  gallons  of  pure  juice,  allowed  3  j  lbs.  of  sugar  per  gallon. 
Saceharometer,  pure  juice,  twenty ;  after  sugar,  fifty-two.  On 
the  31st,  it  rose  up  to  fifty-nine. 

The  white  Grape  (No.  8),  ran  4  gallons  of  pure  juice,  allowed 
it  3  j  lbs.  of  sugar  per  gallon.  Saceharometer,  in  pure  juice, 
twenty-two;  after  sugar,  fifty-three.  On  the  31st,  saceharometer  j 
sixty — viz.,  as  previously  remarked,  the  indices  over  fifty  are  my 
own  imagination. — [Nos.  7  and  8.  Both  effervescent.  The  best  ! 
of  all  the  samples. — Eds.  C.  G.] 

I  also  mkade,  this  year,  6  gallons  of  what  they  would  call  in 
the  cider  counties,  “washings.” 

Now,  look  on  that  picture  and  then  on  this,  drawn  from  the 
“  Cincinnati  Scientific  Artisan,”  and  taken  from  the  Times  of 
October  27th,  1858 What  American  wines  arc  made  of. 


Hiram  Cox,  M.D.,  of  Cincinnati,  has  made  the  following  startling 
statements.  ‘  During  the  summer  of  1856  I  analysed  a  lot  of 
liquors  for  some  conscientious  gentleman  of  our  city,  who  would 
not  permit  me  to  take  samples  to  my  office,  but  insisted  on  my 
bringing  my  chemicals  and  apparatus  to  their  store  that  they 
might  see  the  operation.  I  accordingly  repaired  to  their  store, 
and  analysed  samples  of  sixteen  different  lots.  Among  them  were 
— port  wine,  sherry  wine,  and  a  Madeira  wine.  The  distilled 
liquors  were  some  pure,  and  some  vile  pernicious  imitations  ;  Lvt 
the  wines  had  not  one.  drop  of  the  juice  of  the  Grape?  Italic  is 
my  own.  ‘  The  basis  of  the  port  wine  was  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
coloured  with  cider-berry  juice,  with  alum,  sugar,  and  neutral 
spirits.  The  base  of  the  sherry  wine  was  a  sort  of  pale  malt, 
sulphuric  acid  from  the  Bitter  Almond  oil,  with  a  per  centage  of 
alcoholic  spirits  from  brandy.  The  basis  of  the  Madeira  was  a 
decoction  of  Hops  with  sulphuric  acid,  honey,  spirit  from  Jamaica 
rum,  &c.  The  same  week,  after  analysing  the  above  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  quality  and  character  of  the  liquor  to  the  proprietor,  a 
sexton  of  one  of  our  churches  informed  me  that  he  had  purchased 
a  gallon  of  tire  above  port  wine  to  be  used  in  the  church  on  the 
next  Sabbath  for  sacramental  purposes,  and  that  for  this  mixture 
of  sulphuric  acid,  alum,  and  Elder-berry  juice,  he  paid  2  dols. 
75  cents,  a  gallon.’  ” 

So  return  we  to  our  home-made ;  and  let  me  speak  of 
Rhubarb,  which  may  be  truthfully  termed  the  poor  man’s 
wine,  for  there  never  can  be  any  difficulty  where  a  corner 
of  almost  any  description  of  soil  is  to  be  had  in  raising 
this  production.  From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July  is  the  proper  time,  for  then  the  stalks  are 
neither  too  old  nor  too  young;  and  the  method  of  making  it 
into  wine,  with  a  few  exceptions  which  I  will  point  out,  is  the 
same  as  that  just  specified  for  the  Grape.  Calculating  that 
9  gallons  are  to  be  manufactured,  a  9-gallon  cask  and  a  gallon 
stone  bottle  will  be  wanted.  60  lbs.  of  unpealed  stalks  must  be 
procured  and  well  bruised  with  the  pestle  and  mortar,  or  with 
the  mallet  on  the  washing-bench  over  a  tub,  and  in  progress  cast 
into  it,  along  with  6  gallons  of  water,  in  which  the  bruised  stalks 
are  to  soak  from  16  to  24  hours.  Then  strain  off,  first  taking 
the  precaution  to  cut  a  mark  on  the  tub  which  is  intended  to  be 
used  to  where  it  will  hold  10  gallons  ;  add  the  sugar,  and  4  ozs. 
of  red  argol  procured  from  the  chemists,  for  this  is  a  keeping 
property  wanting  in  all  wines  excepting  the  Grape ;  then  pour  in 
sufficient  water  to  fill  the  tub  up  to  the  ten-gallon  mark,  and  in 
every  other  particular  proceed  after  the  manner  already  explained. 
Though  in  the  instance  of  Rhubarb,  omit  the  young  wine. 

1857. 

The  Rhubarb  wine  (sample  No.  9)  I  made  in  the  middle  of 
June.  I  gave  it  2£lbs.  of  loaf  sugar  to  the  gallon.  No.  10  is 
some  of  the  same  wine  with  |  lb.  extra  sugar  to  the  gallon,  and  I 
applied  it  when  I  racked  the  liquor  in  the  following  October,  as 
it  was  not  thought  sweet  enough.  At  the  same  time  I  bethought 
me  of  a  colouring  matter  to  improve  its  hue,  which  is  naturally 
pale.  I  procured  1  oz.  of  cochineal,  secured  it  in  a  small  muslin 
bag,  and  placed  it  in  a  stewpan  on  a  warm  hob  along  with  two 
or  three  quarts  of  the  wine,  and  let  it  stand  twelve  hours  or  so 
to  extract  the  colour  from  the  drug;  but  not  by  any  means 
allowed  it  to  boil,  or  to  become  scalding  hot  even.  It  was  run 
off  and  replenished  with  other  quantities  on  to  the  same  bag, 
twice  over,  and  the  colouring  successively  entered  at  the  bung-hole 
of  the  cask,  when  a  healthy  sherry  tint  became  imparted  to  the 
wine. — [No.  9.  Disagreeable.  No.  10.  Sparkling  and  good. — 
Eds.  C.’G.] 

1858. 

No.  11  I  made  on  the  8th  of  July ;  4  lbs.  of  loaf  sugar  were 
allowed  per  gallon,  and  the  saceharometer  floated  to  forty-five; 
on  July  12th  to  forty-three ;  19th  to  thirty-six ;  and  on  the  21st 
to  thirty-five ;  when  I  ran  off  the  wine  from  the  cask,  and  sul¬ 
phured  it  to  stay  fermentation,  as  follows  : — After  the  barrel  was 
rmsed  out  from  the  settlings,  and  placed  bung-hole  downwards, 
I  took  an  old  iron  spoon  holding  some  flowers  of  sulphur  a-light 
and  allowed  the  fumes  to  enter  the  cask,  which  was  then  filled 
again  with  the  liquor,  and  on  the  30tli  day  of  the  month  the 
saceharometer  floated  to  twenty -nine.  The  fermentation  proved 
very  slight  after  the  sulphuring ;  but  I  shall  not  care  about 
repeating  the  operation  till  further  comparison  enables  me  to 
prove  its  benefit.  I  used  2  ozs.  of  cochineal  to  colour  this  wine, 
but  I  fancy  the  drug  prevents  the  effervescing  qualification. 

No.  12  is  some  of  the  same  wine  which  I  retained  uncolourecl ; 
and  for  lack  of  the  sparkling  quality  in  the  others,  I  set  my  wits 
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to  work  and  managed  to  produce  in  it  that  lively  action  fo  much  i 
appreciated  in  the  summer  time,  by  introducing  a  pint  of  the 
Esperione  to  a  gallon  of  uncoloured  Rhubarb  n  ine.  I  became 
aware  of  t lie  fact  from  tho  bottles  having  begun  to  form  a  rifle 
corps  in  the  cellar.  In  short,  I  had  produced  a  pink  champagne, 
and  the  specimen  sent  had  its  cork  replaced  and  wired  down  in  the 
latter  part  of  last  July.  A  white  champagne,  by  adding  the 
juice  of  the  white  Grape  in  lieu  of  the  red,  could  be  made.  Real 
pain  by  taking  too  much  of  it. — [Nos.  11  and  12.  Both  good. — 
Eds.  C.  G.] 

1859. 

I  have  made  10  gallons  of  Rhubarb  this  year,  and  added 
along  with  it  in  the  barrel  JSsperione  wine  in  rather  more  than 
the  above  proportions.  I  await  the  result,  and  will  let  you  know;  j 
all  about  it. 

Apropos,  as  the  subject  of  Grape  culture  in  the  open  air 
is  now  decidedly  swaying  the  mind  of  the  horticultural  world, 
and  as  wine-making  follows  as  a  natural  consequence,  I  send  you 
some  interesting  passages,  in  part  bearing  on  our  subject,  from 
the  letters  of  Orazio  Busino,  chaplain  to  the  Venetian  Embassy 
at  the  Court  of  King  James  I.,  extracted  from  No.  204,  Art.  IV., 
of  the  “  Quarterly  Review,”  where  it  says,  “  On  the  whole  he  I 
appears  to  think  move  meanly  of  our  gardens  than  we  should  ! 
have  expected.  The  vegetables,  especially  the  Cabbages  grown  ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  he  extols  in  most  glowing  lan*  \ 
guage ;  but  ho  speaks  of  the  common  fruit  in  terms  which  are  1 
hardly  consistent  with  the  accounts  of  it  which  are  left  by  various 
writers  of  the  day.  He  says  they  are  seldom  served  at  dessert, 
but  that  the  whole  population  are  munching  them  in  the  streets, 
and  at  places  of  public  amusement  all  the  day  long.  But  in  this 
case  we  beg  to  urge  that  the  good  health  of  the  metropolis  is  a 
proof  that  the  fruit  could  not  be  so  bad  as  it  appeared  to  our 
southern  connoisseur.  It  was  a  frequent  amusement,  he  tells  us, 
and  so  we  believe  it  was  till  comparatively  recent  times,  to  go  to 
the  orchards  and  eat  it  on  the  spot,  and  this  was  often  done  in  a 
sort  of  competition  of  gourmandise  between  the  city  belles  and 
their  admirers  ;  one  young  woman,  he  avers,  beating  her  opponent 
by  two  pounds  and  a  half.  We  hear,  without  regret,  that  her 
victory  cost  this  heroine  a  severe  illness.  But  for  the  credit  of 
our  countrywomen,  we  would  rather  hope  that  the  rector  of 
Piazzola  was  hoaxed,  and  the  whole  story  a  fable.  Busino,  at 
Burleigh,  was  taken  by  Lord  Exeter  into  his  vineyard,  and  there, 
on  tasting  the  Grapes,  and  comparing  their  state  of  forwardness 
with  the  time  of  year,  he  expressed  his  fear  that  they  ‘  would 
never  come  to  anything.’  Nevertheless,  his  noble  entertainer 
told  him  that  it  was  the  family  opinion  they  would  make  ex¬ 
cellent  wine.  Possibly  artificial  means  were  then  used  to  correct 
the  excessive  acidity,  or  it  may  have  been  relished  from  habit, 
just  as  the  labourers  in  many  districts  enjoy  the  sour  cider  which 
cannot  be  tolerated  by  an  unpractised  palate  and  stomach. 
When  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  country  improved,  it 
was  probably  found  that  the  ground  could  be  more  pi'ofitably  1 
employed  for  other  purposes.” 

Yes,  the  ground,  possibly,  but  how  many  thousand  acres  of 
ugly  superficial  bare  walls  could  note  be  made  to  become  useful 
and  ornamental,  to  bear  excellent  wine-making  Grapes  ?  Think 
of  this  loss  to  Britannia  on  account  of  so  much  unproductive 
surface !  If  I  can  produce  in  a  cold,  uncongenial  station,  from 
520  square  feet  of  house  frontage,  enough  Grapes  to  make 
thirteen  gallons  of  pure  wine,  given  the  congenial  house  front¬ 
age  oi  half  England  only  for  an  answer.  It  is  a  sum  truly 
worth  working  out— in  casks.  I  would  recommend  the  sew¬ 
age  committee  to  establish,  as  soon  as  may  be,  walled  vine¬ 
yards  along  the  route  of  their  mains  on  every  practicable  spot. 
The  speculation  would  be  sure  to  pay  them  well,  and  what  an 
acquisition  and  grateful  return  for  the  expenditure  of  their 
money  the  wines  would  prove  to  the  Londoners  as  a  summer 
beverage  ;  particularly  to  the  female  part  of  the  population,  who  1 
are  now  made  to  come  but  badly  off  in  the  way  of  drinks. 
Ginger  beer  and  lemonade  are  not  very  nourishing,  and  after 
these,  Paterfamilias — let  alone  the  spinsters — with  middling 
means,  liow  few  there  are,  comparatively,  that  can  introduce 
foreign  wines  to  their  families  ?  Spirits  and  bemuddling  stout 
and  porter  cannot  be  tolerated  by  far  the  greater  port  of  the 
ladies  of  our  land;  and  I  have  known  those  who  visit  here 
always  prefer  my  Grape  wines  to  sherry  or  port  at  table ;  though  | 
to  rich  people  the  home  growths  may  scarcely  appear  worth  a 
consideration,  upon  the  principle  that  no  wines  can  be  good  which 
are  not  foreign,  and  do  not  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  But  how 
many  there  are  who  are  not  overburdened  with  the  material 


called  riches,  yet  have  an  inherent  satisfaction  in  knowing  and 
partaking  of  what  their  own  count  ry  is  made  capable  of  producing. 
I  myself  am  one  of  the  latter  class;  and  I  intend  to  follow  up 
this  manufacture  of  Grape  wines,  as  being  both  needful  and 
convenient ;  and,  lastly,  though  not  least,  in  serving  to  contribute 
to  the  comforts  of  those  about  me. — Upwards  and  Onwards. 


NEW  OR  RARE  CHOICE  HARDY  SHRUBS. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  have  not 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  expensive  botanical  periodicals  : 
hence  they  do  not  know  what  new  plants  are  introduced,  and 
their  qualities  for  ornamenting  their  gardens.  To  supply  that 
knowledge  I  have  already  given  lists  of  new  and  rare  stove  plants  ; 
but  as  every  one  lias  not  a  stove  or  a  greenhouse,  the  following 
list  of  lately-introduced,  worthy,  hardy  shrubs  will,  no  doubt,  be 
useful  to  a  large  class  of  our  readers.  A  garden  must  be  small 
indeed  where  there  is  not  room  for  a  new  hardy  shrub  or  two. 
I  may  remark,  also,  for  their  guidance  that  the  following  shrubs 
may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  London,  and  also  at  many  of  the 
large  provincial  nurseries. 

iEscrixs  Indica  (Indian  Chestnut). — This  almost  approaches 
to  the  rank  of  a  tree.  The  leaves  are  broad  and  lance-shaped. 
Flower  in  terminal  spikes,  and  of  a  white  colour;  two  side-petals 
pink  at  the  base  ;  the  two  upper  marked  with  yellow  and  crimson. 
Perfectly  hardy. 

Amygdalys  Persicafeore  pleno  (Double-flowering  Peach). 
— There  are  three  new  varieties  of  double-flowering  Peaches  that 
are  all  very  beautiful.  They  are  named  Camellia-flowered,  Car- 
nation-flowered,  and  Rose-flowered — all  very  double  and  richly 
coloured.  As  yet  they  are  expensive,  but  will  soon  be  cheap,  as 
they  are  easily  propagated  by  budding.  Being  hardy,  they  may 
be  planted  in  the  open  border  or  against  a  wall.  I  imagine, 
however,  their  great  use  will  be  as  forcing  plants  for  early  flowers. 

Aucuba  Himalaica  (Himalayan  Aucuba). — Leaves  lance- 
shaped,  shining  deep  green,  with  the  toothed  parts  tipped  with 
white.  Flowers  inconspicuous,  purplish-green,  succeeded  by  long 
orange-coloured  berries.  A  hardy  handsome  shrub. 

Berberis  Hookeri  (Hooker’s  Barberry). — Branches  slender  ; 
leaves  oblong  lance-sliaped,  spiny-toothed  like  the  Holly ;  flowers 
abundantly  in  pendulous  umbels,  and  of  a  pale-yellow  colour 
and  large  size. 

Berberis  Jamesonii  (Jameson’s  Barberry). —  Branches 
lengthened ;  leaves  oval,  undulated,  spiny  ;  flowers  numerous, 
produced  on  terminal  pendulous  panicles,  yellow  colour  and  very 
large  for  the  genus. 

The  Barberries  are  now  a  large  class  of  handsome-foliaged 
shrubs,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  growing  well  under  trees, 
as  well  os  in  open  places.  They  thrive  best  in  a  deep  sandy  loam. 
The  above  two  are  acquisitions  to  our  shrubberies. 

C’eanothus  Yeitchiantts  (Mr.  Yeitcli’s  Ceanothus). — Flowers 
deep  mazarine-blue,  produced  in  heads  thickly  massed  at  the  ends 
of  the  shoots ;  leaves  smooth,  deep  green,  pointed,  oval,  and  rather 
large  for  the  g^nus.  A  really  desirable  hardy  shrub,  requires  a 
deep,  dry  loam.  Thrives  best  against  a  wall.  Native  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Chamcebotia  EOXIALOSA  (Very-leafy  Chaincebotin).— This  is 
also  a  Californian  plant,  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub,  sent  by  Mr.  W. 
Lobb  to  the  Exeter  Nursery.  It  may  be  called  the  Fern  shrub, 
the  leaves  being  broadly  oval  in  shape,  and  thrice  divided. 
Flow'ers  white,  like  in  form  to  a  Bramble  or  small  Rose.  The 
plant  is  compact  and  dwarf,  erect  and  much  branched.  A  desir¬ 
able  addition  to  our  list  of  handsome  hardy  shrubs. 

Clematis  viticella  r.  yenosa  (Veined  Clematis). — This 
Vine  Bower  is  a  hardy,  climbing,  deciduous  shrub  of  great 
beauty,  possessing  the  following  good  properties  The  flowers 
are  nearly  four  inches  across,  and  of  a  rich  purple  colour  veined 
with  crimson.  rihe  white  styles  are  tipped  with  the  prevailing 
colour — purple.  It  has  the  advantage  of  continuing  a  long  time 
in  bloom.  For  pillars  and  walks  this  is  a  decided  acquisition. 

Cotoneaster  EuxiEOLlA  (Box-leaved  Cotoneaster).— A  hardy 
evergreen  shrub  from  the  Indian  hills.  It  was  sent  home  by  Mr. 
T.  Lobb  to  the  Exeter  Nursery,  aud  is  the  true  species  of  Dr. 
Wight..  Flowers  white  and  very  numerous ;  habit  dwarf  and 
compact.  A  neat,  desirable  shrub,  and  perfectly  hardy. 

^  Dendromecon  rigid T7M  (Stiff  Dendromecon ). — We  all  know 
the  tribe  Poppy,  mostly  annuals  and  perennials.  Here  we  have 
a  shrubby  Poppy  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  produced  singly  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches;  leaves  lanceolate  and  of  a  greyish 
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go  lour  ;  bnbit  a  small  shrub  with  woody  stem  and  branches.  A 
showy  flowering  shrub,  blooming  in  summer. 

EjiEO'J'tTRiUW  COCCINEUM  (Scarlet  Embothrinm). — A  truly 
splendid,  perfectly  hardy  shrub.  Though  not  new,  it  is  as  yet 
rare.  It  lias  stood  the  winter  for  the  last  fire  years.  Sir  W. 
Hooker  describes  it  a  “handsome  evergreen  shrub,  with  racemes 
of  the  richest  scarlet  flowers.”  Leaves  medium  size,  rich  dark 
green  and  very  handsome  ;  habit  good  and  a  free  bloomer.  Every¬ 
body  having  a  garden  ought  to  grow  one  or  move  of  this  fine 
shrub. 

Fremontia  Californica  ( Californian  Fremontia). — A  curious, 
handsome  shrub,  witli  leaves  shaped  like  those  of  the  Fig-tree,  j 
The  beauty  of  the  flowers  consists  in  the  large,  showy,  golden,  ; 
ealices,  produced  profusely  on  short  spurs.  A  handsome  desirable 

plant. 

Olea  ificifofia  (Holly-leaved  Olive-tree). — This  rivals  in 
fragrance  the  sw'eet  Olea,  and  has  larger  flowers  of  a  white  hue. 
It  is  also  evergreen,  and  the  leaves  are  flat,  serrated,  oval-shaped, 
and  prickly  like  the  Ilolly.  Native  of  Japan. 

Prttnus  triloba  (Three-lobed-leaved  Plum).— Flowers  freely 
early  in  spring,  semi-double,  rose-coloured,  and  very  beautiful, 
rivalling  our  pink  double-blossomed  Thorn,  and  equally  hardy. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  China. 

Rhododendron  Fortuni  (Mr.  Fortune’s  Rhododendron). — 
Leaves  six  inches  long,  oblong  in  shape  and  quite  flat,  deep  green 
on  the  upper  side  and  whitish  beneath,  perfectly  hardy,  and  a 
distinct  species. 

Rhododendron  limbatum. — A  handsome,  curious  variety, 
raised  by  Mr.  Staudish.  The  flowers  are  crisped  at  the  edges, 
blush  in  the  centre,  margined  with  deep  crimson  lake,  distinct 
and  quite  hardy.  The  garden  varieties  of  these  beautiful  shrubs 
are  so  numerous,  that  their  name  is  legion.  I  intend  some  day  to 
select  a  few  of  the  best,  and  give  a  few  ideas  on  their  culture. — 
T.  Appleby. 

THE  CANARY  AND  THE  BRITISH  FINCHES,  j 

{Continued  from  page  259.) 

4th.— THE  BULLFINCH  {Loxia  pyrrhula). 

French,  Le  Bouvreuil.  German,  Dor  Gimpel  or  Dompfaffe. 


Of  all  our  English  seed-birds,  I  know  of  no  other  so  pleasing 
and  engaging  in  confinement  as  the  Bullfinch.  Their  pretty 
plumage,  tameness,  and  winning  actions,  causing  them  to  be 
general  favourites. 

They  are  in  size  about  that  of  a  common  Sparrow’.  The  beak 
is  thick,  rounded,  and  black  in  colour.  The  head  also  is  thick, 
and  the  neck  rather  short,  giving  the  bird  a  dumpy  and  not  very 
elegant  shape.  The  shanks  of  the  legs  are  slight,  and  I  have 
found  their  legs  and  wings  are  more  apt  to  break,  especially 
when  handled,  than  the  generality  of  other  cage  birds. 

In  plumage,  the  top  of  the  head,  wings,  and  tail,  are  glossy 
black.  Tail  and  wing-featliers  having  purple  and  steel-blue 
reflections.  The  rump  and  vent  white;  the  back  bluish-grey;  and 
the  breast  in  the  cock  is  red,  but  in  the  hen  grey  brown.  The 
nestling  plumage  differs  from  the  adult,  in  the  head,  neck,  breast, 
and  back,  being  of  a  dirty  brown.  The  tail,  wings,  and  rump 
being  the  same  as  in  the  old  birds.  They  are  very  generally 
diffused  over  the  British  Islands,  though  not  so  plentifully  as  many 
other  seed-birds.  They  inhabit  woods,  copses,  plantations,  and 
shrubberies.  The  nest  is  built  in  a  thick  bush  or  shrub,  and 
usually  from  three  to  five  feet- from  the  ground,  formed  of  twigs 
and  roots,  and  lined  with  fine  roots  ;  among  which  are  occasion¬ 
ally  a  few  bents  and  hairs  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  either  moss, 
feathers,  or  wool  in  any  I  have  found.  The  number  of  eggs 
varies  from  three  to  six.  They  are  rather  blunt,  of  a  bluish- 
white,  with  some  dark  spots  at  the  thicker  end. 


They  have  many  provincial  names  —  as  Napes,  Fope,  Hoop, 
&o.,  and  are  sometimes  called  “  Pick-a-bud.” 

In  a  wild  state  they  seem  to  feed  chiefly  on  seeds,  the  kernels 
of  some  berries,  and  buds. 

Dr.  Bechstein,  in  bis  “  Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of  Ger¬ 
many,”  gives  the  following  as  their  bill  of  fare  : — “The  seeds  of 
fir  and  pine,  mountain  ash,  buckthorn,  hornbeam,  privet,  sumach, 
dogwood-berries,  hawthorn,  and  juniper.  The  buds  of  maple, 
red  beech,  oak,  and  pear.  Linseed,  buckwheat,  millet,  rape-seed, 
nettle  ancl  grass  seeds.”  And  he  further  remarks  that  “  the  seed 
of  Spircea  opulifolia  is  to  them  a  great  dainty.” 

Some  years,  in  winter  or  spring,  when  they  are  unable  to 
procure  other  food,  they  repair  to  the  orchards,  fruit  trees,  and 
bushes,  and  feed  on  the  buds ;  consequently,  most  gardeners 
persecute  and  destroy  these  interesting  little  birds  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  do  much  harm,  and  that  may  account  for  their 
not  being  more  numerous.  There  is  no  doubt  about  their 
eating  the  buds  of  plum  and  cherry  trees,  as  also  of  gooseberry 
bushes  ;  but  I  believe  the  injury  done  is  very  greatly  exaggerated. 
Some  writers  affirm  that  they  only  eat  such  buds  as  are  already 
attacked  by  a  grub ;  but  that  would  be  more  like  the  habit  of 
the  Titmice, for  I  do  not  think  the  Bullfinch  ever  eats  insect  food. 
My  reason  for  thinking  the  injury  done  by  these  birds  is  greatly 
exaggerated  is  derived  from  the  following  facts  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  : — In  1847  I  was  living  at  Salehurst,  Sussex,  and 
in  the  spring  theBullfinches  came  in  great  numbers  to  the  fruit  trees. 
Being  desirous  of  catching  some,  I  requested  that  they  might  not 
!  be  shot  or  driven  away,  and  I  set  traps  for  them  ;  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  In  a  few  days  after,  the  gentleman  with  whom  I  resided 
showed  me  the  trees  and  bushes  stripped  of  their  buds,  the  snow 
beneath  the  trees  being  scattered  over  with  the  bud-cases.  He 
remarked  that,  in  consequence  of  sparing  the  Bullfinches,  they 
would  lose  all  the  fruit  that  year.  I  examined  a  green  gage  tree 
in  particular,  and  I  could  not  find  a  hud  on  it  anywhere,  and  I 
regretted  to  think  I  had  been  the  unthinking  cause  of  such  de¬ 
struction.  But,  after  all,  the  trees  blossomed  well,  the  fruit  set, 
and  they  had  abundance  of  fruit  that  summer  on  those  very 
trees  which  had  been  so  stripped  of  buds.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
explain  it,  but  the  next  year  the  Bullfinches  did  not  show  at  all 
among  the  fruit  trees,  which  blossomed  beautifully ;  they  were 
one  mass  of  bloom,  but  they  did  not  bear  any  comparison  of 
fruit  to  the  year  before  when  the  Bullfinches  cleared  the  trees  of 
buds.  I  have  often  since  been  laughed  at  for  trying  to  persuade 
others  not  to  kill  the  Bullfinches,  but  to  let  them  eat  the  buds. 
By  noticing  the  effect,  and  pointiug  it  out  to  my  neighbours, 
some  of  them  have  also  been  convinced — one  in  particular,  who 
showed  me  his  gooseberry  bushes  stripped  of  buds ;  was  very 
angry  with  me  because  I  would  not  believe  but  that  he  would 
have  fruit  there.  He  said  it  was  impossible.  “Wait  and  see,” 
said  I ;  and  those  very  bushes  were  loaded.  I  remarked  it  to 
him.  “Ah!”  lie  said,’  “ it  was  a  good  fruit  year;”  his  bushes 
had  escaped  the  blight,  but  if  those  Bullfinches  had  not  peeked 
the  buds  he  should  have  had  more.  The  next  winter  not  a  single 
Bullfinch  appeared  in  his  garden,  and  that  summer  his  goose¬ 
berries  were  a  complete  failure.  I  asked  him  how  it  was  the 
trees  did  not  bear  that  year.  It  could  not  be  the  Bullfinches? 
“No;  it  was  the  frost,*  the  blight,  or  something  else.”  But  I 
w'as  pleased  after  a  year  or  two’s  more  experience  to  hear  him  say 
ho  would  never  kill  another  Bullfinch,  lor  he  had  noticed,  since 
I  told  him  of  it,  that  wherever  they  came  there  was  most  fruit. 
The  truth  of  these  facts  I  can  vouch  for ;  why  it  is  so  I  can¬ 
not  tell. 

If  taken  from  the  nest  and  brought  up  by  hand,  Bullfinches 
may  be  taught  to  pipe  or  whistle  a  tune.  Many  are  annually 
imported  from  Germany  that  have  been  so  instructed.  Their 
education  consists  in  keeping  them  from  hearing  any  other  birds, 
placing  them  in  a  small  basket,  feeding  them  every  two  hours  or 
thereabout,  and  after  each  meal  covering  them  up  to  prevent 
their  attention  being  diverted,  and  playing  or  whistling  their 
lesson  over  to  them  two  or  three  times  ;  and  even  after  they  feed 
themselves  it  is  necessary  to  continue  their  tuition  incessantly  for 
nine  months.  Some  birds  can  learn  as  many  as  three  tunes,  but 
it  is  rare  for  them  to  pipe  them  without  fault,  and  it  is  often 
necessary  to  whistle  their  tunes  over  to  them  after  the  moult,  to 
prevent  their  forgetting  them.  One  tune  well  piped  is,  perhaps, 
better  than  three  imperfectly. 

W.  A.  Osbaldiston, Esq.(l792),  says,  “Some have  been  taught 
to  speak  several  words  at  command,  and  I  have  heard  my  father 
relate  of  one  that  among  other  words  could  say  *  mother.’  ” 

Even  if  caught  old  they  are  easily  tamed,  being  naturally  ycry 
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docile.  Their  natural  song  is  a  soft  low  whistle  interspersed  with 
some  curious  sounds,  and  accompanied  with  bowing  and  waving 
of  the  tail  and  other  whimsical  and  grotesque  movements.  Their 
low  plaintive  call  of  “tui,  tui,”  their  undulating  flight,  and 
white  rump,  are  means  of  easy  recognition. 

Dr.  Bechstein  mentions  white  and  many  beautiful  pied  speci¬ 
mens  ;  and  they  not  unfrequently  become  almost  blade  in  con¬ 
finement  from  being  fed  too  much  on  hemp-seed.  I  do  not 
approve  of  either  hemp,  rape,  or  linseed  as  a  food  for  them.  1 
prefer  Canary-seed,  millet,  buckwheat,  and  shelled  oats,  witli  an 
occasional  treat  of  a  few  apple-pips,  or  slice  of  apple  or  pear, 
lettuce,  groundsel,  and  plantain. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  Bird  Show,  1858,  were  exhibited  two 
hybrids  between  a  cock  Goldfinch  and  a  hen  Bullfinch,  which 
were  very  beautiful  birds.  Dr.  Bechstein  says  that  Mules  are 
sometimes  bred  from  a  hen  Bullfinch  brought  up  from  the  nest 
and  mated  with  a  merry  cock  Canary,  but  the  union  is  not  often 
prolific ;  the  eggs  should  be  reared  under  other  Canaries ;  and 
that  these  Mules  are  very  good  singers. — B.  P.  Brent. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SUBSTITUTE  for  the  YELLOW  CALCEOLARIA 

I  was  glad  to  see  an  article  in  The  Cottage  Gardener 
(No.  588),  from  Mr.  Robson  upon  this  subject,  one  of  such  vast 
importance  to  the  modern  flower-gardener.  Yellow’  being  one  of 
the  primary  colours  in  the  arrangement  of  our  ribbon-borders, 
beds,  &c.,  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  dispense  with  it  ?  Indeed, 
so  indispensable  is  it,  that  if  one  class  of  plants  fail  to  supply  us 
with  the  necessary  quantity,  we  must  resort  to  another ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  that,  until  the  last  two  or  three  years,  our  friend 
the  Calceolaria  ha3  been  so  very  accommodating,  that  the  thought 
has  scarcely  arisen  in  our  minds  to  find  a  substitute,  in  case 
sickness  should  incapacitate  it  for  further  duty. 

The  species  of  plants  to  resort  to  for  this  desideratum  are  so 
limited,  that  it  would  appear  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  find  a 
substitute  embracing  so  many  shades  of  yellow  as  this  favourite 
does  ;  but  I,  like  Mr.  Robson,  do  not  despair  of  finding  them, 
and  that  from  two  sources  ;  and,  first,  from  that  which  he  suggests 
as  most  probable,  tire  Nasturtium.  I  grew  Tom  Thumb ,  (the  new 
variety),  rather  extensively  last  season,  and  it  was  really  a  showy 
thing,  and  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction  as  to  habit ;  but  it 
has  too  much  orange  blended  with  the  scarlet  to  be  any  match 
for  a  good  bed  of  Tom  Thumb  Geranium  or  any  of  its  rivals. 

The  same  firm  are  now  sending  out  a  new  yellow'  variety  of  this, 
which  has  received  a  commendation  from  the  Floral  Committee  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  ;  and  if  it  do  not  realise  all  our  desires, 
I  anticipate  the  parent  of  a  new  race  that  will  ultimately  enable 
us  to  dispense  with  the  Calceolaria — that  is,  so  far  as  a  sole  re¬ 
liance  being  placed  upon  it. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  subscribers  may  not  be  aware  how  they 
may  obtain  a  good  supply  of  this  novelty  the  first  season.  If  so,  I 
will  relate  my  adventures  with  the  original  Tom  last  season.  In 
February  I  procured  a  packet  of  seed,  sowed  it  in  a  little  heat, 
and  potted  off  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  large  enough.  These  soon 
grew  and  supplied  me  with  cuttings ;  and  these  again,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  old  plants,  until,  as  Mr.  Beaton  would  have  it, 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  ;  so  that  by  bedding  time  I  had 
all  I  wanted. 

With  a  view  of  supplying  our  gardens  with  a  really  worthy 
subject,  I  would  suggest  a  diligent  watch  over  all  seedlings ;  and 
wherever  an  improvement  is  perceptible,  either  in  form,  habit,  or 
colour,  to  take  great  care  of  the  seed,  selecting  the  best  again  from 
this.  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  would  repay  the  trouble  of  hybrid¬ 
ising. 

The  second  source  from  which  I  expect  a  substitute  for  our 
treacherous  friend  is  the  Chrysanthemum.  A  variety  has  been 
grown  for  several  years  in  our  gardens  under  various  names  in 
the  trade  circulars.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  a  soft w’ooded  green¬ 
house  variety,  of  a  shrubby,  free-flowering  habit,  capable  of  resist¬ 
ing  drought  better  than  the  Calceolaria.  No  doubt  but  that  its 
pedigree  may  be  traced  to  the  old  Coronarium.  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  it  originated  with  Mr.  Fish,  and,  I  believe,  has  been 
recommended  in  these  pages.  Even  under  its  present  aspect 
it  is  no  mean  substitute  for  the  Calceolaria,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  under  careful  seeding  it  is  capable  of  great  improve¬ 
ment.  As  a  confirmation  of  this,  from  a  batch  of  seedlings  raised 
last  season  I  was  enabled  to  select  one  which  appeared  a  decided 
improvement  upon  its  progenitor,  being  ns  double  and  compact 


as  a  Pompone.  I  hope  it  will  maintain  its  distinctive  features 
under  cultivation.  I  mention  this  as  an  incentive  to  others  to 
commence  cultivating  tin's  plant  with  this  object  in  view,  trusting 
that  success  will  crown  their  efforts. 

Now,  a  word  about  the  Calceolaria  in  answer  to  a  corre¬ 
spondent.  in  No.  590  of  your  Journal,  and  in  confirmation  of 
your  own  views  of  its  failure.  In  speaking  of  this  plant  we  often 
give  it  one  general  appellation,  as  if  we  had  but  one  variety,  con¬ 
sequently  requiring  but  one  treatment  ;  whereas  we  have  many, 
and  these  differing  materially  in  all  those  qualities  which  con¬ 
stitute  a  worthy  ornament  of  our  flower  gardens.  Would  it  not 
repay  us  to  have  a  trial-ground  for  these,  as  well  as  for  Geraniums, 
i  Verbenas,  &c.,  taking  care  to  treat  them  precisely  alike,  yearly 
j  selecting  those  that  best  answer  our  purpose  ? 

As  to  their  failure,  my  views  entirely  coincide  with  your  own. 

;  As  a  confirmation  of  this,  previous  to  last  season  I  kept  the  plants 
in  boxes  and  pots  until  planting-out  time,  when  they  were  one 
mass  of  hard,  impenetrable  roots.  When  planted  they  appeared 
:  to  thrive  for  a  time  ;  when  gradually,  one  by  one,  many  ceased  to 
exist,  presenting  sorry  blanks  in  beds  and  borders.  Being  rather 
i  provoked  by  this  state  of  things,  I  determined  to  adopt  another 
j  course  which  I  have  found  to  answer  admirably.  In  October, 
1858,  I  selected  a  spot  under  a  north-east  wall,  having  first  made 
the  surface  bard ;  I  then  put  on  it  about  three  inches  of  light  soil, 
leaf  mould,  and  sand  well  incorporated ;  on  this  I  placed  small 
one-light  boxes  which  I  use  for  raising  seedlings,  &c.  I  then  put  in 
the  cuttings  as  thick  a3 1  could  fairly  place  them,  well  watered  and 
then  shut  them  down  close.  They  received  no  further  attention, 
except  covering  up  in  severe  weather,  and  giving  occasionally  a 
little  air.  I  left  them  in  that  position  until  the  beginning  of 
April,  when  I  lifted  them  with  a  nice  lot  of  roots  into  a  prepared 
north  border,  planting  them  about  three  inches  apart.  In  this 
position  they  remained  until  they  were  finally  planted  out,  pro- 
i  tecting  them  during  sharp  frosts.  When  transferred  to  the 
flower  garden  they  certainly  presented  a  pleasing  spectacle,  with 
good  healthy  foliage  and  a  mass  of  fine,  luxuriant  spongioles, 
which  a  slight  watering  would  penetrate  to  the  stem.  Under 
this  treatment  I  had  not  half  a  dozen  out  of  a  hundred  of  a 
variety  called  Vincent,  and  none  out  of  Aurea  jloribunda, 
which  disappointed  me.  They  continued  flowering  the  whole 
season.  Salvicefolia  did  not  please  me ;  it  flowered  well  at 
first,  but  soon  ceased,  presenting  that  stunted  appearance  so 
much  complained  of  until  late  in  the  autumn  :  consequently 
I  have  consigned  it  to  the  rubbish-heap.  To  illustrate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  trial-ground  for  these  as  well  as  other  denizens  of  the 
i  (lower  garden  before  giving  them  any  prominent  position  there, 

I  have  grown  Angustifolia,  Vincent,  Viscoshsima,  Kayii ,  Golden 
j  Chain,  Salvicefolia,  Corymlosa ,  and  Aurea  Jloribunda,  and  have 
only  selected  two  as  answering  my  purpose.  They  are  Vincent 
and  Aurea  Jloribunda.— Stephen  Amey,  Sating  Grove . 


THE  CONVOLVULUS  MOTHS. 

The  name  of  convolvuli  is  given  to  these  moths  because  of 
their  larva?  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  Convolvulus  arvensis  or 
Bindweed.  It  is  the  largest  of  our  Hawk  moths,  except  the  Death’s 
head  and  Privet ;  and  some  of  the  females  are  as  large  as  the 
males  of  those  giant,  species.  Like  them  it  is  rather  rare,  and  is 
of  an  ash-brown  colour  with  dark  zigzag  marks,  especially  on  the 
upper  wings,  and  dark  and  pink  alternate  rings  on  the  abdomen. 
It  appears  in  September  after  very  hot  summers  ;  still  it  is  widely 
j  dispersed  over  the  country,  being  found  as  far  north  as  Caithness 
in  Scotland.  It  cannot  be  inferred,  however,  from  this  that  the 
moth  is  more  hardy  than  some  others  of  its  species,  or  butterflies 
that  are  only  found  in  southern  counties — such  as  the  sulphur 
butterfly,  which  is  never  seen  beyond  the  Tweed.  Still  it  is  very 
hardy,  and  often  appears  in  February.  Want  of  food  for  the 
larva*  cannot  bo  the  cause  of  its  not  being  seen  further  north ; 
and  perhaps  if  some  of  the  chrysalids  were  placed  amongst  Buck¬ 
thorn  or  Alder  trees  on  which  "the  caterpillars  feed,  our  northern 
neighbours  might  soon  have  primrose-coloured  butterflies  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  before  (lie  less  hardy  white  ones  appear. 

These  remarks  may  also  apply  to  some  other  early  kinds  of 
moths  and  butterflies,  especially  from  North  America.  How¬ 
ever,  the  sulphur  one  appears  annually,  while  some  others 
vary,  and  are  sometimes  found  after  the  lapse  of  several  years. 
The  Convolvulus  moth  seems  to  he  one  of  these.  The  absence 
of  sufficient  heat  to  hatch  its  eggs,  or  chrysalids,  may  be  the 
cause  j  for  the  moth  is  only  seen  in  September  after  a  hot  summer i 
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This  seems  more  likely  than  the  notion  of  the  larvae  being 
destroyed  by  the  brood  of  ichneumon  flies,  I  need  hardly  ob¬ 
serve  that  moths  are  somewhat  like  bats — flying  about  at  night 
after  food.  The  Convolvulus  one  flits  over  the  blossoms  of  Petu¬ 
nias  and  other  tubular-shaped  flowers,  and  extracts  their  sweets 
with  its  long  proboscis.  This  most  remarkable  appendage  is 
fully  two  inches  long,  somewhat  like  a  piece  of  wire  split  in  two 
scrolls  at  the  end  ;  and  when  not  used  is  curiously  rolled  up  out 
of  sight,  like  the  chameleon’s  tongue.  The  moth  is  very  quick 
when  on  the  wing,  but  less  so  when  among  the  flowers.  When 
caught  with  a  net,  and  got  under  a  large  tumbler  glass,  care 
should  be  taken  to  quickly  still  it  with  chloroform,  or  smoke  from 
a  lucifer  match,  or  puff  ball,  to  prevent  its  fluttering  about  and 
destroying  its  lovely  colours. 

I  have  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Convolvulus  moths,  about 
ten  years  old,  preserved  by  being  merely  kept  dry,  and  are  nearly 
as  beautiful  as  when  the  insects  were  alive.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  their  larvce;  but  they  are  figured  of  a  green  colour  with 
yellow  stripes  and  black  spots,  and  are  about  four  inches  long. 
They  belong  to  the  genus  Sphinx,  of  which  the  Privet  cater¬ 
pillars  are  a  good  type  with  the  horny  appendage  on  their  tails. 
These,  like  some  other  kinds  of  grubs,  seem  to  sham  death  when 
disturbed  upon  a  branch  or  twig.  They  throw  their  heads  back¬ 
wards,  and  remain  motionless  for  a  considerable  time.  When  in 
that  position  they  somewhat  resemble  the  fabulous  sphinx  of  the 
ancients. — J.  Wighton. 


LEAKING  AQUARIA. 

Can  you  help  me  out  of  a  very  serious  difficulty  ?  I  some  time 
ago  had  a  very  handsome  aquarium  made,  holding  about  forty 
gallons.  It  is  made  of  mahogany  and  glass,  and  lined  with  thick 
slate,  two  sides  being  plate-glass.  For  some  months  after  it  was 
made  it  held  water  perfectly,  after  which  it  commenced  leaking. 
I  sent  it  to  a  very  ingenious  man  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
suggested  to  him  the  use  of  the  cement  mentioned  in  Tiie 
Cottage  Gardener — gutta  percha  and  pitch.  lie  reported  to 
me  that,  though  it  formed  a  very  good  covering  for  wood,  it 
adhered  very  imperfectly  to  the  slate,  and  scarcely  at  all  to  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  glass.  lie  stopped  up  all  the  joints  with 
a  mixture  of  red  lead  and  gold  size,  which  so  perfectly  answered 
its  purpose  that  for  some  months  it  held  water  without  losing  a 
drop.  Within  the  last  day  or  two  I  have  been  very  much 
annoyed  to  find  that  it  commenced  running  again,  and  has 
materially  injured  one  of  my  best  carpets.  IIow  can  you  explain 
this  ?  Does  the  water  gradually  dissolve  the  cement  ?  And 
how  can  it  be  prevented  ?  I  find  that  many  of  my  friends  are 
in  the  same  predicament,  having  given  up  their  aquaria  from 
the  constant  annoyance  they  have  caused  them. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  so  great  a  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and"  instruction  as  the  aquarium  has  proved  it  is  a  pity  it 
should  go  out  of  use.  1,  for  one,  should  be  very  much  obliged 
for  information  on  the  subject. — Elizabeth. 

[We  should  try  marine  glue ;  but  we  insert  the  inquiry  for  the 
purpose  of  inviting  answers,  because  we  know  that  many  besides 
our  correspondent  would  be  obliged  by  information  on  the 
subject.] 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ASPECT  ON  THE 
CULTURE  OF  PEACHES 

IN  THE  NORTH  OF  IRELAND. 

A  correspondent  (A.  J.  Ashman),  writing  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener  of  December  20th,  1859,  page  179,  on  the  cause  of 
failure  in  Peach  growing,  takes  occasion  to  issue  an  invective 
against  the  prevailing  custom  of  choosing  young  gardeners  from 
large  places.  Whether  his  remarks  are  in  good  taste,  or  likely 
to  improve  either  the  education  or  practical  and  scientific  attain¬ 
ments  of  young  gardeners,  I  very  much  doubt ;  and  it  must  bo  left 
to  your  readers  generally,  and  those  employers  who  engage  their 
gardeners  from  large  places  in  particular,  to  form  their  own 
opinions,  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  in  most  cases  be  in  favour  of 
engaging  them  from  such  large  places.  However,  it  is  not  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  young  gardeners  that  I  write  to  you,  but  to 
mention  a  few  facts  bearing  on  Peach  culture,  which  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  your  readers  generally,  and  may  be  placed  in 
juxtaposition  to  A.  J.  Ashman’s  assigned  causes  of  failure, — 
ungenial  soil,  and  inefficient  drainage. 

A  wall  here  with  a  south-east  aspect  has  been  devoted  to  the 


growth  of  Peaches  ever  since  this  garden  was  formed,  about  ninety 
years  since ;  and  I  am  told  by  parties  who  have  known  it  about 
thirty-five  years,  that  six  or  seven  sets  of  trees  have  been  planted 
and  worn  out  in  that  time,  and  that  they  have  been  the  whole 
time  in  the  most  wretched  condition,  though  not  planted  and 
managed  b}7  young  gardeners  from  large  places,  but  by  men  of 
ability  and  experience,  amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Ellis — a  name 
mentioned  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Deaton,  and  to  whose  abilities 
as  a  gardener  I  doubt  not  Mr.  Deaton  can  bear  testimony., 

This  said  Peach-wall  coming  under  my  management,  I  thought, 
as  probably  “  A.  J.  A.”  would  have  done,  that  the  ill  looks  of 
the  trees  were  caused  by  ungenial  soil  and  inefficient  drainage. 
I  examined  the  border,  and  found  the  soil  a  nice  hazelly  loam, 
which  had  been  cut  from  a  sheepwalk  resting  on  limestone.  Tho 
drainage  was  also  examined  and  found  to  be  efficient.  What 
could  be  the  cause  of  the  unthrifty  state  of  the  trees  ?  Want  of 
protection  from  spring  frosts.  Do  you  think  so  ?  A’ee. 

Protection  was  applied.  A  board  projecting  eleven  inches 
from  the  wall  had  been  adopted  by  my  predecessor.  In  addition 
to  this  I  placed  some  calico  coverings,  which  were  made  to  roll 
up  and  down  at  pleasure.  These  were  not  used  to  induce  a 
tender  habit  in  the  trees,  but  merely  to  shield  them  from  frost, 
and  they  did  it  right  well ;  for  wre  had  the  thermometer  at  20°  of 
Fahr.  on  several  occasions  when  the  trees  were  in  blossom,  yet 
they  set  good  crops  of  fruit. 

But  did  the  trees  improve  in  appearance  ?  No,  they  still 
continued  in  their  unhealthy  state.  Then  what  could  be  tho 
cause  of  failure  ?  They  must  have  contracted  disease  wdien  in 
the  nursery,  probably  by  being  headed  down  for  several  years  in 
succession.  Well,  then,  get  young  trees  and  try  your  hand  at 
them.  We  did  so  ;  and  profiting  by  the  experience  we  had 
gained  from  having  a  tree  on  a  wall  with  a  S.W.  aspect,  and 
which  was  always  in  a  most  healthy  state  and  bore  a3  much  fruit 
as  six  trees  upon  the  S.E.  aspected  wall,  we  ordered  a  dozen 
maiden  plants,  two  of  a  sort.  We  selected  the  six  best  plants  for 
the  S.E.  wall,  and  planted  the  worst  six  against  the  S.W.  wall ; 
and  to  be  sure  of  the  experiment  being  properly  carried  out,  for 
experiment  it  was,  I  planted  and  managed  them  with  my  own 
hands. 

They  were  planted  on  stations ;  holes  were  dug  out  about 
eighteen  inches  deep  ;  the  bottom  wras  concreted ;  and  upon  it 
was  laid  about  a  foot  of  broken  stones,  some  coarse  gravel  over 
them  to  prevent  the  soil  filling  up  the  interstices,  and  tho  soil 
consisting  of  hazelly  turfy  loam  dug  from  the  sheepwalk  before- 
mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  leaf  mould  and  sand. 
What  were  the  results  ?  The  trees  on  the  S.E.  aspect  showed 
the  same  tendency  to  disease  as  the  older  ones,  and  made  many 
ineffectual  attempts  to  grow  ;  but  with  little  or  no  progress  until 
the  month  of  July,  when  they  made  some  weak  watery  shoots. 
Not  so  those  on  the  S.W.  aspect.  They  at  once  started  into 
growth  in  the  spring,  and  continued  growing  without  intermission 
until  the  autumn,  by  which  time  they  had  made  shoots  from 
three  to  four  feet  long ;  their  wood  was  well  ripened,  and  the 
leaves  fell,  having  performed  their  office  in  a  way  to  give  one  both 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The  experiment  was  now  considered 
conclusive. —  G.  0.,  Armagh. 

( To  he  continued .) 


FRUITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

( Continued  from ‘page  244). 

PLUMS. 

Alderton.  See  Sharp's  Emperor. 

Angelina  Burdett. — Fruit  above  medium  size,  round, 
and  marked  with  a  suture,  which  is  deepest  towards  the 
stalk.  Skin  thick,  dark  purple,  thickly  covered  with 
brown  dots  and  blue  bloom.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long. 
Flesh  yellowish,  juicy,  rich,  and  highly  flavoured,  sepa¬ 
rating  from  the  stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

An  excellent  dessert  plum.  Ripe  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  if  allowed  to  hang  till  it  shrivels,  it 
forms  a  perfect  sweetmeat.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer 
and  hardy. 

Aunt  Ann  ( Guthrie's  Aunt  Ann). — This  is  a  large, 
round  plum,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  The  flesh  ol  a 
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rich,  juicy  flavour,  aucl  separates  freely  from  the  stone. 
Shoots  smooth. 

It  ripens  in  the  middle  of  September.  The  tree  is  very 
hardy  and  productive. 

Autumn  Compote.— This  is  a  very  large  oval-shaped 
plum,  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  from 
Cooper’s  Large.  It  is  very  handsome,  and  the  skin  is  of 
a  bright  red  colour.  As  a  culinary  plum,  or  for  preserv¬ 
ing,  it  is  of  the  first  quality.  When  preserved  the  pulp 
is  of  an  amber  colour,  flavour  rich,  and  possessing  more 
acidity  than  the  Green  Gage  does  when  preserved.  It  is 
ripe  in  the  end  of  September.  Shoots  smooth. 

Autumn  Gage  ( Roe's  Autumn  Gage). — Fruit  medium 
sized,  oval  or  rather  cordate,  marked  with  a  shallow  suture, 
which  extends  to  half  the  length  of  the  fruit.  Skin  pale 
yellow,  covered  with  thin  whitish  bloom.  Stalk  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  not  depressed.  Flesh  greenish- 
yellow,  juicy  and  sweet,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  flavour. 
Shoots  smooth. 

An  excellent  dessert  plum.  Ripe  in  the  middle  of 
October.  The  tree  is  an  excellent  bearer. 

Avant  Prune  Blanche.  See  White  Primordian. 

D’Avoine.  See  White  Primordian. 

Azure  Hative.  See  Blue  Gage. 

Battle  Monument.  See  Blue  Perdrigon. 

Becker’s  Scarlet.  See  Lombard. 

Belgian  Purple  ( Bleu  de  Belgique) . — Fruit  medium 
sized,  roundish,  marked  with  a  shallow  suture,  one  side 
of  which  is  a  little  swollen.  Skin  deep  purple,  covered 
with  blue  bloom.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  inserted  in 
a  cavity.  Flesh  greenish,  rather  coarse,  very  juicy, 
sweet,  and  rich,  slightly  adherent  to  the  stone.  Shoots 
smooth.  Ripe  in  the  middle  of  August. 

(  Belle  de  Septembre  (Reina  Nova;  Gros  Rouge  de 
Septembre). — Fruit  large,  roundish-oval,  marked  with  a 
shallow  suture.  Skin  thin,  violet-red,  thickly  covered  with 
yellow  dots,  and  a  thin  blue  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish- 
white,  firm,  juicy,  sweet,  and  aromatic.  Shoots  downy. 

A  first-rate  plum  for  cooking  or  preserving  ;  it  furnishes 
a  fine  crimson  juice  or  syrup.  Ripe  in  the  beginning 
and  middle  of  October. 

Black  Perdrigon.  See  Blue  Gage. 

Bleeker  s  Gage.  See  Bleelcer s  Yellow  Gage. 

Bleeker’s  Scarlet.  See  Lombard. 

Bleeker  s  Yellow  Gage  [Bleelcer  s  Gage;  German 
Gage). — Fruit  medium  sized,  roundish-oval,  marked  with 
a  faint  suture.  Skin  yellow,  containing  numerous  im¬ 
bedded  white  specks,  and  covered  with  thin  white  bloom. 
Stalk  downy,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  not  depressed. 
Flesh  yellow,  rich,  and  sweet,  separating  freely  from  the 
stone.  Shoots  downy.  Ripe  in  the  middle  of  September. 

Bleu  de  Belgique.  See  Belgian  Purple. 

(  Blue  Gage  (Azure  Native  ;  Black  Perdrigon ;  Cooper  s 
Blue  Gage). — Fruit  of  medium  size,  quite  round.  Skin 
dark  purple,  covered  with  a  blue  bloom.  Stalk  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Flesh  yellowish-green,  juicy, 
briskly  and  somewhat  richly  flavoured,  separating  from 
the  stone.  Shoots  downy. 

A  second-rate  plum.  Ripe  in  the  beginning  of  August. 

Blue  Imperatrice  (Lmperatrice ;  Empress). — Fruit 
medium  sized,  obovate,  tapering  considerably  towards 
the  stalk,  and  marked  with  a  shallow  suture.  Skin  deep 
purple,  covered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom.  Stalk  about  an 
inch  long,  not  depressed.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  of  a  rich 
sugary  flavour,  and  adhering  to  the  stone.  ‘Shoots  smooth. 

A  first-rate  plum  either  for  the  dessert  or  preserving. 
Ripe  in  October.  The  tree  requires  a  wall,  and  the  fruit 
will  hang  long  on  the  tree,  when  it  becomes  shrivelled 
and  very  rich  in  flavour. 

Blue  Perdrigon  ( Brignole  Violette ;  Battle  Monu- 
went;  P erdrigon  Violette;  Violet  Verdrigon). —  Fruit 


medium  sized,  oval,  widest  at  the  apex,  flattened  on  the 
side  marked  with  the  suture,  which  is  shallow.  Skin 
reddish-purple,  marked  with  minute  yellow  dots,  and 
covered  with  thick  greyish-white  bloom.  Stalk  threo 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  and  rather 
deep  cavity.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  firm,  rich,  and  sugary. 
Shoots  downy. 

A  good  old  plum,  suitable  either  for  the  dessert  or 
preserving.  The  tree  requires  to  be  grown  against  an 
east  or  a  south-east  wall ;  the  bloom  is  very  tender  and 
susceptible  of  early  spring  frosts. 

Bolmar.  See  Washington. 

Bolmar’s  Washington.  See  Washington. 

Bonum  Magnum.  See  White  Mag  n  it m  Bonum. 

Bradford  Gage.  See  Green  Gage. 

Bricette.  See  Mirabelle  Tardive. 

Brignole.  See  White  Perdrigon. 

Brignole  Violette.  See  Blue  Perdrigon. 

Brugnon  Green  Gage.  See  Green  Gage. 

Bullace.  See  White  Bullace. 

Bury  Seedling.  See  Coes  Golden  Drop. 

Caledonian.  See  Goliath. 

De  Catalogne.  See  White  Primordian. 

Catalonian.  See  White  Primordian. 

Cerisette  Blanche.  See  White  Primordian. 

Chapman’s  Prince  of  Wales.  See  Prince  of  Wales. 

Cherry  (Parly  Scarlet ;  Miser  Plum ;  Myrobalan  ; 
Virginian  Cherry). — Fruit  medium  sized,  cordate,  some¬ 
what  flattened  at  the  stalk,  and  terminated  at  the  apex 
by  a  small  nipple,  which  bears  upon  it  the  remnant  of 
the  st}de  like  a  small  bristle.  Skin  very  thick  and  acrid, 
pale  red,  and  marked  with  small  greyish-white  dots. 
Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  and  inserted 
in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  sweet,  juicy,  and  sub¬ 
acid,  adhering  to  the  stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

More  ornamental  than  useful  in  the  dessert,  but  is  good 
when  baked,  or  in  tarts.  Ripe  in  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  August. 

Cheston  (Dennie ;  Diapree  Violette;  Friars). — Fruit 
medium  sized,  oval,  and  rather  widest  at  the  stalk  ;  suture 
scarcely  discernable.  Skin  purple,  thickly  covered  with 
blue  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  and  not 
depressed.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  firm,  brisk,  and  with  a 
sweet,  agreeable  flavour,  separating  from  the  stone. 
Shoots  downy. 

A  dessert  or  preserving  plum.  Ripe  in  the  beginning 
and  middle  of  August. 

Coe’s.  See  Coe’s  Golden  Drop. 

Coe’s  Golden  Drop  ( Bury  Seedling;  Coe's;  Coe’s 
Imperial;  Fair  s  Golden  Drop  ;  Golden  Drop;  Golden 
Gage). — Fruit  very  large,  oval,  with  a  short  neck  at  the 
stalk,  and  marked  with  a  deep  suture,  which  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  fruit.  Skin  pale  yellow,  marked 
with  a  number  of  dark  red  spots.  Stalk  about  an  inch 
long,  stout,  and  not  depressed.  Flesh  yellow,  rich, 
sugary,  and  delicious,  adhering  closely  to  the  stone. 
Shoots  smooth. 

One  of  the  finest  plums,  and  adapted  either  for  the 
dessert  or  preserving.  It  ripens  in  the  end  of  September. 
It  is  much  improved  by  being  grown  against  a  wall. 

Coe’s  Imperial.  See  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

Coes  Late  Red  (St.  Martin ;  St.  Martin  Rouge). — 
bruit  medium  sized,  round,  marked  on  one  side  with  a 
deep  suture.  Skin  bright  purple,  covered  with  a  thin 
blue  bloom.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  not 
depressed.  Flesh  yellowish,  firm  and  juicy,  with  a  sweet 
and  sprightly  flavour,  and  separating  from  the  stone. 
Shoots  downy. 

As  a  late  plum,  ripening  in  the  end  of  October,  and 
hanging  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  later,  this  is  a  valuable 
variety. 

Columbia  (Columbia  Gage). — Fruit  very  large,  almost 
round.  Skin  deep  reddish-purple,  dotted  with  yel- 
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lowisli  clots,  and  thickly  covered  with  blue  bloom.  Stalk 
an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small,  narrow  cavity.  Flesh 
orange,  with  a  rich,  angary,  and  delicious  flavour,  sepa¬ 
rating  from  the  stone.  Shoots  downy.  Ripe  in  the 
middle  of  September. 

(To  he  continued.) 


ORCHARD-HOUSE  TREES. 

I  thank  my  friend  Mr.  Beaton  for  giving,  in  page  226,  his 
opinion  about  spongioles.  What  an  innocent  I  am  ! 

I  never  heard  or  read  about  the  “  old  doctrine  of  the 
annual  decay  of  spongioles ;”  but  having,  for  some  years  past, 
observed,  in  top  dressing  my  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Tines 
late  in  autumn  and  winter,  that  nearly  all  the  fibrous  roots  of 
the  preceding  year  were  invariably  dead  and  decayed,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  “  seeing  is  believing,”  and  that  orchard-house 
trees  and  Vines  in  pots  really  do  lose  annually  in  winter  the 
larger  portion  of  the  small  feeding-roots  (call  them  what  you 
will)  they  have  made  the  preceding  summer.  Moreover,  I  have, 
when  I  have  seen  thousands  of  these  dead  and  dying  roots, 
thought  of  their  “  formation,  use,  and  application,”  and  have 
considered  their  dying  annually  a  wise  ordination. 

I  took  my  description  of  the  “  Houses  for  the  Million  ”  from  a 
gentleman  who  had  seen  them,  I  think,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
They  will,  doubtless,  be  found  convenient,  but  they  are  not  cheap. 
A  new  method  of  making  lights,  very  recently  invented,  will  in 
that  respect  throw  them  into  the  shade. — T.  R. 


SOME  EVENTS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  how  human  ingenuity 
could  discern  that  the  growth  of  Popery  can  be  dependent  upon 
the  growth  of  Potatoes ;  yet  that  they  were  so  associated  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  following  gleanings. 

Potatoes,  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  im¬ 
ported  in  considerable  quantities  from  Spain  and  the  Canary 
Islands,  but  were  used  as  a  confection  rather  than  as  a  nourishing 
vegetable.  Thus  in  the  account-books  of  the  borough  of  Lyme, 
in  Dorsetshire,  when  one  Mr.  Ellesdon  was  Mayor,  in  1595,  there 
is  this  entry  : — 

“  Given  to  Sir  George  Trenehard  a  fair  box  of  marmelnde 
gilted,  a  barrel  of  conserves,  orange  and  lemonds,  and  Potates. 
22  s.  10c?.” 

Eighteen  years  later  they  were  still  rarities,  for  in  1618  they 
sold  for  2s.  per  pound. 

“Then  they  were  a  luxury,  and  so  continued  till  ninety  years 
ago,  when  in  1765  Lord  Sheffield  bought  some,  and  soon  after 
farmers  began  to  plant  them  in  the  fields.  This  novelty  experienced 
the  usual  fate — viz.,  that  of  exciting  prejudice  against  it.  At  an 
election  at  Lewes,  Potatoes  shared  with  popery  the  indignation 
of  the  people,  and  “  No  Popery !  No  Potatoes !  ”  was  the  popular 
cry.  One  Moore,  an  Irishman,  planted  the  first  field  of  Potatoes 
in  Devon,  at  Poltimore,  where  he  resided.  A  few  farmers  around 
Chard,  in  Somersetshire,  followed  this  example  about  1784. 
Potatoes  excited  so  much  prejudice  in  France,  from  a  belief  they 
would  bring  back  leprosy  once  more,  that  the  growing  crop  re¬ 
quired  to  be  watched  for  pi’otection.  So  late  as  1816  the  cook 
of  a  large  establishment  at  Valognes,  Normandy,  did  not  know 
how  to  dress  a  present  of  that  root  sent  from  Guernsey.” 

Oranges  are  said  to  have  been  first  imported  into  England  from 
Spain  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.;  but  in  1595  they  still  con¬ 
tinued  scarce,  for  then  Wheat  was  9.?.  per  bushel.  Mr.  Ellesdon, 
the  Mayor,  already  mentioned,  gave  “  to  my  Lord  Marquis  of 
Winchester,”  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Dorset  ,  “  Oranges  and 
Lemons,  at  6s.  the  hundred.”  In  1675,  Mr.  Walter  Tucker,  then 
Mayor  of  Lyme,  at  a  dinner  given  to  the  Judges  on  the  circuit, 
paid  2s.  for  fifty  Oranges. 

In  the  archives  of  Southampton,  during  Edward  Ill.’s  reign, 
we  find  mention  of  “  Saucers,’'  being  persons  who  dealt  in 
“  herbs  and  vegetables.”  These  when  served  with  meat  at  dinner 
are  still  called  ‘‘sauce”  in  many  parts  of  England.  We  believe 
the  word  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  sivees,  pleasant,  and 
especially  applied  to  food  ;  sweesendu ,  was  the  family  diet 

The  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  so  zealously  striven 
for  in  the  present  reign  was  viewed  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
two  centuries  since.  Even  one  county  of  England  would  not 
allow  its  produce  to  bo  sold  into  another  county  without  leave 
previously  obtained  from  the  local  authorities.  For  example  : — 


“  Dorsetshire  butter,  which  retains  its  reputation,  could  not  be 
sent  to  our  countrymen  residing  in  other  counties  who  wanted 
some  of  it  except  in  defined  quantities,  and  by  parties  duly 
licensed  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  that  purpose. 

“  Such  a  license  as  the  following  is  most  valuable  to  sceptics 
who  might  question  the  possibility  of  such  a  state  of  things 
having  ever  obtained.  This  entry,  made  at  the  Michaelmas 
Session  held  at  Bridport  in  1631,  will  carry  conviction  with  it : — 

“  ‘For  as  much  as  a  letter  hath  been  directed  unto  this  Court 
from  the  maior  of  the  cittie  of  Exon,  therein  prayin  that  this 
Court  would  license  one  Humfrey  Perry,  of  that  citie,  to  buy 
butter  within  this  county  for  the  provision  of  the  same :  this 
Court  doth  therefore  give  way  that  a  license  be  granted  unto  the 
said  Humfrey  Perry,  for  the  weekly  buying  in  this  countie  two 
horse-loade  of  butter,  and  to  carry  the  same  unto  the  said  citie 
for  the  provision  of  the  same.’ 

“  It  is  amusing  to  read  how  powerful  an  effect  the  eloquent 
letter  of  the  Mayor  of  Exeter  produced.  The  authorities  ‘gave 
way,’  and  the  ‘  outside  barbarians,’  as  the  natives  of  the  Dorset 
‘  inside  flowery  land  ’  might  then  have  styled  them,  had  their 
two  pack-horses  with  butter  in  their  dorsers.” 

We  often  hear  complaints  made  of  the  prices  charged  for 
plants  and  trees  by  nurserymen — a  complaint  most  unreasonable 
when  the  years  of  culture,  the  expenses  of  importation,  and  cost¬ 
liness  of  garden  premises  are  considered.  The  prices  were  much 
higher  when  we  consider  the  relative  value  of  money  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Here  is  an  example — 


TREES  FOR  A  GARDEN  IN  THE  REIGN 

OF  CHARLES  II. 
s.  cl. 

Apricock  tree  .... 

.  .  l 

8 

Orange  tree  .... 

.  0 

8 

Pair  royal  Windsor  Pear  tree 

.  .  i 

8 

2  Kentish  Pippins 

,  2 

4 

2  Flanders  Cherries 

.  .  2 

6 

26  roots  of  Provence  Roses 

.  5 

6 

8  young  Apple  trees 

.  .  7 

0 

A  Mulberry  tree 

.  4 

0 

Peach  ..... 

.  2 

6 

Medlar  .... 

.  1 

0 

2  dozen  Tulips  .... 

.  .  8 

0 

Even  at  that  period,  and  much  nearer  to  our  own  times,  herbs 
growing  in  our  own  gardens  were  preferred  before  foreign  drugs, 
as  sanatory  remedies. 

“Before  the  introduction  of  Turnips,  Potatoes,  &c.,  the 
scurvy  was  very  often  felt  by  even  the  better  classes.  There  were 
cases  of  that  affection  at  the  time  the  Potato  disease  raged  from 
want  of  vegetables. 

“  Scurvy  grass,  which  cost  by  the  peek  Id.,  and  diet  drinks,  so 
high  as  13s.  6d.,  appear  in  diaries  and  account-books. 

“The  power  of  herbs  against  the  pestilence  or  plague  itself 
was  declared  to  be  sufficient  when  these  were  administered  in  a 
drink.  The  patient  was  to  take  :  — 


Vedervoy  .  Featherfew. 

Matfelon  .  Black  Knapweed,  Centaurea  nigra. 

Mogworte  .  Mugwort,  Wormwood,  Artemisia  vulgaris. 

Solyge  .  Sage.  (Parkinson  in  his  “  Theatrum,” 

says  the  French  called  it  Saulge.) 

Scabyos  .  Devil’s-bit,  Scahiosa  succisa. 

Avensc  .  Avens,  Geum  urhanum. 


“  These  were  to  be  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  washed,  and 
bruised  with  stale  ale,  and  six  spoonfuls  taken  at  a  time.  If 
taken  in  time  we  are  assured  “hyt  chal  distroye  the  coropcion 
and  safe  the  man  or  the  woman.”* 

So  powerful  and  universal  were  the  healing  qualities  attributed 
to  Sage,  that  a  Latin  verse,  perhaps  satirical,  became  proverbial, 
inquiring  “  Why  need  man  die  whilst  he  had  Sage  (Salvia)  in  his 
garden  ?  ”  It  might  be  a  pun  upon  the  Latin  name  Salvia.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  extraordinary  medicinal 
virtues  were  attributed  to  this  herb.  We  have  before  us  a  volume 
of  414  pages,  written  by  Christian  Francis  Paulinus,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1688,  entitled  “Sacra  ITerba,  seu  nobilis  Salvia,  &c., 
selectisque  remediis,  et  propriis  observationibus  conspersa.” 
(The  sacred  Herb,  or  noble  Sage,  with  select  remedies  and  appro¬ 
priate  observations  interspersed.)  Nearly  400  pages  arc  devoted 
to  the  “  Medicochymico-pharmaceutico-therapeutico  ”  uses  of 
Sage. 


*  Bury  M  S.,  published  by  the  Bury  and  West  Suffolk  Archaeological 
Institute. 
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Even  as  early  as  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  so 
much  attention  was  paid  to  D  ucks  that  they  were  marked  as 
Swans  are  now.  A  man  was  then  presented  at  Seaford,  by  a 
j ury,  for  marking  three  ducks  with  his  own  mark,  and  cutting  | 
out  the  owner’s  marks. 

(For  most  of  the  preceding  notes  we  are  indebted  to  Roberts’s  i 
Social  History  of  the  People  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  \ 
England.) 


SEA-KALE  CULTURE  in  the  OPEN  GROUND. 

We  insert  the  following  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  “A 
Recent  Subscriber,  Littlehampton." 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  having  an  abundant  supply  of  this 
delicious  esculent  by  Christmas  in  the  ordinary  way  of  growing  it 
under  the  common  Ivale-pots,  or  under  common  12  or  15-inch 
flower-pots,  with  their  holes  stopped  up  by  a  cork  or  even  by  a 
bit  of  liayband  twisted  in  firmly.  The  Kale-pot  is  the  most 
convenient,  on  account  of  its  having  a  cover  or  lid  ;  by  removing 
which  it  can  be  seen  whether  the  Kale  is  ready  for  cutting 
without  having  to  move  all  the  fermenting  material  to  the  bottom  j 
of  the  pots,  as  must  be  the  case  when  flower-pots  are  employed. 

The  material  for  covering  the  pots  with. — For  this  purpose  wo 
prefer  fallen  leaves,  as  we  fancy  the  Kale  eats  much  sweeter  than 
when  fermenting  dung  is  employed ;  but  having  abundance  of 
leaves  at  our  command,  we  always  use  them  with  a  little  long 
litter  of  any  kind  placed  tidily  over  them  to  prevent  the  winds 
from  blowing  them  about. 

This  common  method  of  obtaining  both  early  and  late  Kale  we 
prefer  to  all  others.  We  grow  a  large  quantity  of  it  every  year; 
and  we  begin  cutting  about  Christmas,  though  sometimes  earlier, 
and  continue  to  do  so  in  succession  until  we  commence  cutting 
Asparagus  in  abundance  from  the  open  ground. 

We  generally  make  our  first  covering  up  about  the  first  or 
second  wreek  in  November,  covering  about  thirty  pots  to  begin 
with ;  and  about  the  1st  of  January  we  cover  about  thirty  more 
pots  ;  and  towards  the  beginning  of  February,  and  sometimes 
again  towards  the  end,  we  make  our  last  covering  with  fermenting 
material. 

We  have  other  beds  four  feet  wide,  which  contain  two  row's  of 
crowns,  about  two  feet  apart  every  way  from  each  other.  These 
crowns,  when  cleared  of  all  their  decayed  leaves  with  the  finger 
and  thumb,  and  made  clean  and  tidy,  are  dusted  over  with  a 
little  quicklime  to  destroy  the  slugs,  &c.  Each  crown  is  then 
covered  over  with  leaf  mould  and  cinder  ashes  mixed  together, 
the  leaf  mould  being  put  through  a  coarse  sieve.  This  keeps  the 
crowns  in  the  dark  all  the  winter,  and  acts  as  a  feeder  and  pro¬ 
tector,  looking  like  so  many  little  molehills.  To  this  bed  the 
pots  are  brought  as  they  become  liberated  from  the  forcing-bed. 
Sometimes  a  little  more  ashes  is  put  over  the  crowns  when  these  ! 
pots  are  placed  over  them  to  exclude  the  light  from  the  young 
shoots.  Here  nothing  more  is  used  than  the  pots — I  mean  no 
fermenting  material  is  used. 

Situation  of  the  beds. —  The  plot  of  ground  allotted  to  Sea-kale 
should  always  be  near  the  framing-ground  for  the  convenience 
of  conveying  the  fermenting  material  to  and  from  it.  Where  the 
bed  may  be  otherwise  signifies  little,  so  long  as  the  sun  can  shine 
upon  it  six  or  eight  hours  in  the  day,  and  it  i3  free  from  the 
shade  and  drip  of  trees. 

Soil. — The  main  point  is  a  good,  deep,  rich,  sandy  soil,  upon  a 
dry  bottom.  This  is  alluded  to  in  its  botanical  name  Crambe, 
which  comes  from  the  word  Krambos,  meaning  dry,  because  the 
plant  naturally  grows  in  sandy  or  stony  soil.  If  the  plot  of 
ground  which  is  wished  to  be  allotted  to  it  is  not  sufficiently 
deep  it  is  easily  made  so  by  bringing  other  good  soil  to  raise  it  to 
the  desired  depth.  This  can  be  readily  and  wrell  blended  with 
the  present  garden  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  and  a  half  at  the 
least.  The  working  of  the  soil  should  be  repeated  several  times 
previously  to  planting. 

The  Planting. — The  plot  of  ground  may  be  lined  out  in  four- 
and-a-half-feet-wide  beds,  and  two-feet-wide  alleys  or  paths  be¬ 
tween  the  beds.  Let  the  beds  be  marked  out  to  take  two  rows  of 
plants,  two  feet  and  a  half  apart  from  row  to  row  in  the  bed,  and 
two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Three  good  plants  are  sufficient  to 
form  a  bunch  to  be  covered  by  a  pot,  planted  in  a  triangular 
form  about  eight  inches  from  each  other.  Planting  should  be 
done  about  the  last  week  in  March. 

If  seeds  be  sown  instead  of  plants,  little  circular  drills  should 
be  drawn  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  eight  or  ten 


seeds  sown  in  each  and  carefully  covered  up.  Early  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  seedlings  as  to  thinning  out  and  stirring 
the  earth  about  them  with  the  finger.  The  thinning  out  should 
not  all  be  done  at  one  time ;  ,but  finally  three  or  four  plants 
should  be  left  to  form  the  future  bunch,  and  then  nothing  more 
will  be  required  but  attention  to  earth-stirring  and  keeping  them 
free  from  weeds  until  the  end  of  the  growing  season. 

Winter  treatment. — The  growing  season  being  over  towards 
the  end  of  October,  all  the  leaves  of  the  plants  .will  be  then  on 
the  wane  ;  and  should  then  be  carefully  removed  from  the  crowns 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  and  cleared  away,  choosing  a  dry  clay 
for  the  purpose,  when  a  little  top  dressing  of  leaf  mould  or  cinder 
ashes  should  be  placed  over  every  crown.  Then,  in  order  to 
have  Kale  by  Christmas,  one  bed  may  be  covered  over  with 
proper  Sea-kale  pots  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  November  ; 
then  to  be  covered  up  with  fallen  leaves  or  dung,  a6  already 
stated.  If  dung  is  so  employed  it  should  be  turned  over  two  or 
three  times  to  ferment  and  sweeten  previously  to  its  being  placed 
over  the  pots.  A  fine  dry  day  should  be  chosen  for  this  operation. 
When  the  bed  is  covered  up  with  the  fermenting  material  a  stake 
should  be  run  through  the  centre  of  it  down  to  the  ground  in 
order  to  tell  the  amount  of  the  heat ;  and  if  moderately  warm 
after  a  few  days’  standing  all  will  be  well.  If  hot,  or  inclined  to 
burn,  the  fermenting  material  must  be  opened  a  little  to  reduce 
the  heat. 

The  same  plot  of  ground  on  which  we  force  our  Kale  has  been 
occupied  with  this  vegetable  during  the  whole  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  the  Kale  is  at  this  time  in  excellent  vigour.  The  day 
I  write  this  (Jan.  23rd),  I  lifted  a  pot,  under  which  was  as  fine 
a  lot  of  Kale  as  I  ever  wish  to  see ;  its  delicate  white  stocky 
shoots  being  about  eight  inches  high,  and  enough  for  two  good 
dishes. 

Multitudes  of  slugs  are  apt  to  harbour  among  the  leaves  ;  and 
where  the  Kale  is  cut  and  the  pot  taken  away  these  pests  are 
very  destructive  to  the  crowns  by  eating  out  their  hearts  to  a 
great  depth,  and  causing  many  good  crowns  to  become  weak 
and  dwindling.  To  prevent  this  I  always  put  over  the  crown,  as 
soon  as  the  Kale  is  cut,  as  much  cinder  ashes  as  will  fairly  cover 
the  whole  crown.  This  is  an  excellent  protection  to  the  plants. 
As  said  before,  the  same  plot  has  been  occupied  with  Sea-kale 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century ;  but  about  eleven  or  twelve 
years  ago,  during  the  month  of  November,  and,  I  think,  part  of 
October  and  beginning  of  December,  a  vast  quantity  of  rain  fell — 
so  much  so,  that  our  garden  was  almost  covered  with  water  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Of  course,  our  first  batch  of  Sea- 
kale  was  covered  up  at  the  time ;  but,  covered  and  uncovered, 
nearly  all  rotted.  We  that  year  had  to  be  careful  and  make 
much  of  our  other  plot,  which  happened  to  be  out  of  the  water. 
Well,  we  trenched  out  all  the  old  roots,  and  the  soil  too,  to  the 
very  bottom  of  it ;  and  happening  to  have  a  heap  of  soil,  which 
was  composed  of  something  of  all  sorts,  but  the  greater  part  of 
street  and  road-scrapings,  the  whole  of  it  v'as  put  upon  this  plot 
of  ground,  and  thoroughly  mixed  up  with  the  old  garden  soil. 
In  the  first  w'eek  in  April  this  plot  wras  lined  out  into  beds,  and 
sown  in  the  mode  already  detailed.  The  following  November  we 
made  our  first  covering  as  usual,  and  so  on  in  succession  a3 
before  said,  and  finer  Kale  I  never  cut;  I  took  a  first  prize 
with  it  about  the  10th  of  the  following  March. 

Whenever  I  find  a  blank  in  the  row,  or  a  crown  becomes  very 
weak,  I  take  it  away,  and  then  fork  up  the  spot  deep  and  well, 
adding  one  or  two  spadefuls  of  leaf  mould.  This  is  well  mixed 
up  with  the  other  soil,  and  then  cuttings  are  taken  from  the 
larger  crowns  to  fill  up  this  blank.  These  cuttings,  taken  off  the 
larger  crowns,  are  in  most  cases  without  any  root  at  all,  are 
planted,  and  the  pot  is  put  over  them  just  the  same  as  it  would 
be  over  the  best  and  strongest  crowns. 

As  soon  as  the  pots  are  all  fitted  to  the  bunches,  then  every 
crown  is  well  dusted  over  with  quicklime  and  covered  witli  the 
pot  that  instant ;  and  should  there  be  a  slug  there  this  is  death  to 
it.  Then  the  leaves  are  also  put  over  the  pots  as  speedily  as 
possible,  thus  warming  the  soil  round  about  now-planted  cuttings, 
and  setting  them  all  at  work  together.  The  cuttings  make  roots 
readily,  and  many  of  them  put  up  very  fine  heads  ;  but  whether 
weak  or  strong,  all  are  cut  at  the  cutt  ing  time. 

Rhubarb  may  be  grown  near  the  Sea-kale,  and  may  be  brought 
forward  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  deeper  pots,  crates,  or  butter- 
tubs,  are  required  for  covering  over  the  stools.  The  best  kind  I 
know  is  the  Poyal  Albert.  This  is  excellent  in  quality  and  very 
early.  The  stalks  are  large  and  of  a  beautiful  crimson  colour.™ 
T.  Weaver,  Gardener  to  the  Warden  of  Winchester  College . 
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THE  WEATHER  AT  FROME  DURING  1859. 

The  following  particulars  recorded  by  a  self-registering  ther¬ 
mometer,  of  the  average  temperature  in  the  shade  of  each  month 
of  the  past  year,  at  North  Hill,  Frome,  have  been  kindly  for¬ 
warded  to  us.  The  details  will  be  of  interest  to  the  scientific 
portion  of  our  readers,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  accurate. 


1859. 

Highest  tempe¬ 
rature  during 
the  month. 

1 

Lowest  tempe¬ 
rature  during 
the  month. 

Number  of  days 

that  rain  or 

snow  fell. 

* 

Amount  of  rain 

|  in  each  month. 

Number  offrosty 

nights  in  each 

month. 

January  . 

49 

24 

13 

2-00 

11 

February . 

53 

28 

16 

2-48 

10 

March . 

59 

25 

15 

3-20 

17 

April  . 

75 

21 

17 

337 

11 

May .  .  , 

75 

34 

12 

1-70 

J  uue  . 

79 

42 

13 

1-74 

•  .  • 

July . 

87 

50 

8 

2  30 

... 

August  . 

80 

43 

13 

2-40 

. . . 

September  . 

68 

42 

9 

230 

... 

October  . 

69 

23 

12 

232 

6 

November  . 

55 

20 

13 

3-00 

5 

December  . 

55 

14 

16 

2-36 

15 

Total . 

157 

29T7 

75 

— The  Doctor’s  Boy. 


PUBLIC  GARDENS  versus  PRIVATE  GARDENS 
AS  TEACHERS. 

Mr.  Bailey,  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  January  10th, 
says  truly,  “  The  arrangement  of  the  shrubs  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
is  charmingly  done.”  He  should  have  said  was  charmingly  done  ; 
it  is  so  very  easy  for  after-unskilful  managers  to  destroy  those 
ultimate  features  which  the  original  designer  had  in  view  when 
the  first  planting  of  the  whole  wa3  accomplished.  The  after- 
thinning  and  regulating  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  ought  to  be  done 
by  the  same  master-hand  by  whom  they  w'ere  first  planted,  with 
a  view  to  the  successive  thinning  which  would  eventually  be 
necessary  ere  the  different  shrubs  arrived  at  their  mature  size. 
Of  course,  the  same  hand  is  not  always  to  be  secured ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  the  person  in  charge  ought  to  be  imbued  with  the  same 
principles  of  correct  taste  which  pervaded  the  mind  of  the  original 
designer.  There  are  certain  rules  and  principles  of  judicious 
thinning  and  regulating  of  shrubs  and  shrubberies  which  cannot 
be  departed  from  without  the  person  who  departs  from  those 
rules  committing  the  most  flagrant  solecisms. 

I  write  this  much  lest  the  designer  who  so  charmingly  “did” 
the  original  arrangement  should  be  saddled  with  the  fooleries 
and  utter  want  of  taste  which  characterised  some  of  the  alterations 
of  his  successors,  and  threaten  to  nullify  another  part  of  Mr. 
Bailey’s  paragraph — viz.,  “  That  it  will  at  some  future  time 
show  itself  as  an  illustrious  example  of  the  taste  of  Mr.  Milner.” 

Mr.  Milner’s  original  design  presented  innumerable  bold  and 
striking  effects,  by  introducing  groups  of  distinct  and  unique 
character  in  appropriate  positions,  opposed  to  the  present  patch- 
work  system  of  filling  up  a  vacancy  with  any  shrub  that  possesses 
the  desideratum  of  stopping  a  gap  ;  the  principles  of  associa¬ 
tion  and  suitability  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  being  left  wholly 
out  of  the  question.  As  a  late  employee,  I  speak  from  experience 
of  the  style  of  management  now  obtaining,  having  entered  with 
a  view  to  improvement  in  what  I  was  given  to  believe  to  be  the 
first  school  of  ornamental  and  flower  gardening  —  a  course  I 
certainly  would  not.  recommend  to  any  young  gardener.  My 
own  experience  confirms  me  in  the  belief  that  the  doings  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  other  like  places  are  greatly  over-coloured, 
and  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  shall  find  the  flower 
gardening  better  done  in  private  gardens,  notwithstanding  all 
that  may  be  said  about  the  Crystal  Palace  or  any  other  place 
setting  the  fashion  in  flower  gardening.  There  are  no  arbitrary 
fashions  in  gardening,  but  certain  principles  of  correct  taste  in 
the  arrangement  of  colour,  &c.,  which  cannot  be  departed  from 
with  impunity,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  not  confined  to  the 
flower  gardeners  of  the  Crystal  Palace  or  any  other  public  place. 
Certainly,  such  places  possess  an  advantage  over  the  generality  of 


private  gardens  in  the  greater  extent  of  the  beds  for  showing  off 
the  effect  of  colour ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  been  much 
more  pleased,  and,  I  may  say  that  I  have  derived  a  great  deal 
more  instruction  from  the  inspection  of  private  gardens  than 
from  those  I  may  call  the  crack  public  gardens  so  much  lauded 
and  extolled. — Un  Ci-devant  Premier  Ouvrier. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cofper  Cord  (A.  A.  O.). — That  of  which  you  enclosed  a  specimen  is  as 
strong  as  the  chains  you  allude  to;  hut  you  can  have  copper  cord  still 
stronger  and  more  flexible,  at  Messrs.  Newall’s,  Strand,  London.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  foretell  how  many  bunches  of  Grapes  ought 
to  be  left  upon  your  Vines,  the  roots  of  which  were  lifted  last  October;  so 
entirely  must  it  depend  upon  the  vigour  exhibited  by  the  Vines.  Besides, 
we  neither  know  what  is  their  age  nor  what  varieties  they  are.  You  had 
better  let  them  be  under-loaded  than  over-loaded. 

Millet-seed  (A  Novice  in  Wilts).—  Sow  early  in  April,  very  thinly,  in 
drills  a  foot  apart,  and  thin  the  plants  to  a  similar  distance,  for  the  panicle 
branches  considerably.  No  other  culture  than  hoeing  is  required.  The 
seed  ripens -in  August.  The  soil  should  be  light,  and  the  situation  warm. 

Asparagus  Forcino  {Alpha).— We  do  not  understand  your  objection, 
that  there  is  not  height  enough  in  a  frame  thirty  inches  high.  After  the 
shoots  have  been  cut,  and  the  roots  will  yield  no  more,  these  are  thrown 
away,  and  fresh  roots  put  in  the  season  following.  No  shoots  are  allowed 
to  remain  as  you  seem  to  suppose  “  to  mature  the  crowns.” 

Edging  Tiles  ( Subscriber ). — There  is  a  firm  at  the  foot  of  the  Hunger- 
ford  Suspension  Bridge,  on  the  Surrey  side,  where  they  make  them. 

An  Amateur  in  Difficulties  ( B .  C.  W.). — We  sympathise  with  you,  but 
cannot  help  you  in  the  way  you  mention.  We  can  only  publish  general 
calendars  of  work  to  be  done  weekly,  and  answer,  as  we  are  always  ready 
to  do,  any  inquiry  made  by  a  correspondent  who  is  suffering  or  is  in  doubt, 
under  some  exceptional  circumstances.  It  would  be  a  life’s  labour  to 
imagine  difficulties,  and  how  they  should  be  removed.  Pray  send  us  any 
special  inquiry,  and  it  shall  be  specially  answered. 

Evergreens  (An  Amateur,  Loughborough  Road). — We  agree  w'ith  you 
in  thinking  that  evergreens  might  often  be'  employed  more  liberally  than 
deciduous  trees;  but  in  towns  the  soot  attaches  to  their  leaves,  disfigures 
and  destroys  them.  When  you  have  any  results  of  practices,  or  novel 
observations  to  communicate,  we  shall  readily  publish  them. 

Circular  Bed  in  Centre  of  Five  Smaller  Circular  Beds  (A  Constant 
Subscriber). — Your  plan  of  bedding  is  the  first  we  have  seen  of  an  idea  that 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Loudon,  as  far  back  as  1833  or  1834,  to  get  rid  of 
Star-and-Garter  beds.  It  is  on  the  promenade  style,  in  groups  of  five 
circles  round  a  middle  circle,  each  group  having  six  beds  and  reading  from 
the  centre.  The  one  side  of  a  curved  walk  is  bordered  with  groups  of  these 
circles  on  grass,  and  the  other  side  is  planted  with  a  ribbon-border.  It  is 
very  effective  and  telling  on  the  eye,  quite  new  in  public  life,  and  is  of  all 
other  modes  the  easiest  to  do  well ;  and  the  mode  or  plan  of  planting  may 
be  altered  in  all  the  beds  every  season.  Every  group  stands  on  its  own 
merits.  The  rule  for  a  single  circle  of  beds  round  a  centre  bed  or  centre 
object,  as  a  dial,  statue,  or  vase,  is  that  the  centre  bed  should  be  of  a 
different  style  of  plant,  or  quite  different  in  colour  from  the  plants  in  the 
beds  lying  round  it.  Your  first  group  will  tell  the  tale.  No.  12,  the  centre 
bed,  may  be  white,  yellow,  or  scarlet;  and  the  five  circles  round  it  must 
not  have  the  same  white,  or  the  same  yellow,  or  the  same  scarlet-flowering 
plants.  But  the  scarlet  from  Verbenas  being  so  unlike  the  scarlet  of 
Geraniums,  any  good  red  Verbena  might  occupy  any  of  the  beds  round  a 
scarlet  Geranium-bed.  Again  :  As  you  have  five  side  beds  in  each  group, 
they  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  planted  in  pairs ;  so  that  every  bed  in  the 
group  stands  on  its  own  merits,  and  every  group  the  same.  If  the  centre 
beds,  12  and  18,  are  seen  in  a  line  from  the  windows,  as  we  expect  they 
are,  do  not  plant  them  the  same  way.  18,  being  farthest  off,  plant  with 
Tom  Thumbs,  and  12  with  some  yellow  Calceolaria  ;  and  let  6  be  planted 
with  Brilliant— a  variegated  Tom  Thumb.  Each  of  these  may  have  an 
edging.  Selecting  plants  you  will  succeed  in  better  than  ourselves. 

Dianthus  Heddewigii  ( D .  B.),— You  will  find  full  directions  for  sowing 
this  at  page  391  of  our  No.  574. 

Outside  Blind  for  Greenhouse  ( Tatham ). — Nothing  is  better  than 
canvass  for  the  purpose.  In  “  Greenhouses  for  the  Many,”  price  6 d.,  you 
will  find  at  page  11  full  directions  for  fitting  up  such  a  blind. 

Cannas  and  Lantanas  (Rose).— We  will  endeavour  to  meet  your  wishes 
next  week.  Lantanas  for  bedding  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  your  position, 
but  of  that  we  know  nothing. 

Marine  Insects  (Cat). — We  are  not  aware  of  any  Beetles,  properly  so 
called,  being  inhabitants  of  the  sea.  If  we  saw  a  specimen  of  the  animal 
you  allude  to,  we  may  possibly  be  able  to  tell  you  what  it  is.  The  animals 
known  at  Brighton  under  the  name  of  Sea-spiders  are  species  of  Crabs 
belonging  to  the  genus  Main.  They  generally  live  in  deep  water,  and 
rarely  approach  the  shore.  The  Green  Tree-Frog  is  only  to  be  obtained  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  when  they  are  sold  for  about  Is.  each.  If 
you  refer  to  Mr.  Brigden,  of  the  Railway  Arcade,  London  Bridge,  he  will 
be  able  to  give  you  information  about  them. 

Ornamental  Trees  (An  Old  Subscriber,  Richmond). — Robinias  are  the 
same  as  Acacias,  or  Cobbet’s  Locust.  Tulip  trees  often  fail  on  light  soils 
like  much  of  that  about  Richmond ;  but  Ailanthus  glandulosus  is  full 
grown  in  perfection  in  the  lower  parts  of  Kew  Gardens,  and  is  safer  for 
you  to  match  with  the  Catalpa.  The  Yellow-barked  Ash  is  a  slow  and 
low-growing  tree  requiring  little  room.  Your  trees  are  all  very  select ; 
but  the  best  school  for  trees,  and  for  you  to  examine  and  consult,  is  next 
your  own  door.  Kew  is  the  grand  emporium  for  such,  and  what  does 
there  will  surely  do  with  you.  All  the  best  trees  are  named  there ;  and 
you  are  sadly  deficient  in  evergreen  trees,  and  tall  shrubs,  and  tree-like 
shrubs,  of  which  there  is  no  end  in  Kew  Gardens.  September  was  about 
the  best  time  for  moving  Portugal  Laurels,  but  the  frost  came  too  soon  for 
them.  The  second,  week  in  May  and  the  last  of  August  are  the  right  times 
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for  these  Laurels,  but  much  depends  on  their  roots.  Try  younger  plants  ; 
no  plant  is  more  ornamental. 

Names  of  Plants  (If.  C.  Blackwood), — Yours  is  Gnrrya  elliptic a.  (An 
Original  Subscriber). — Your  plant  also  is  Gnrrya  elliptica.  It  is  not  a 
native  of  Australia,  but  of  Northern  California,  whcte  it  was  discovered  by 
the  unfortunate  Douglas  in  1827,  who  named  it  after  Mr.  Garry,  Secretary 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  There  is  a  good  figure  and  description  of 
it  in  the  Botanical  (Register ,  t.  16'86. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPER’S  CHRONICLE. 


Denison  and  suite,  visited  the  Exhibition  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  and  expressed  themselves  well  pleased  with  the  ar¬ 
rangements.  The  Show  was  also  patronised  by  a  large  number 
of  persons  interested  in  the  breeding  and  improvement  of 
poultry,  as  well  also  by  many  other  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  prize  Judges  appointed  by  the  committee  were  Messrs. 
Duncan  Maitland,  John  Row,  and  Walter  Bradley;  and  their 
decisions  appeared  to  give  general  satisfaction. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

• 

January  31st  and  February  1st  and  2nd.  Chesterfield  and  Scarsdale.  J 
Hon.  Secs.,  Mr.  J.  Cliarlesworth,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Wood,  jun.  Entries  ; 
close  January  11th. 

February  11th  to  15th,  I860.  Crystal  Palace  (Poultry  and  Pigeons). 

Set:.,  Mr.  W.  Houghton.  Entriesclose  Jan.  1-lth. 

February  29th,  and  March  1st,  1860.  Ui.verstone.  Sec..,  Mr.  T.  Robson  \ 
Entries  close  February  11th 

May  23d  and  21th.  Beverley  and  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Sec., 
Mr.  Fras.  Calvert,  Surgeon,  &c.  Entries  close  May  17th. 

July  18th  and  19th.  Merthyr  Tydvil.  See.,  Mr.  W.  II.  Harris,  142,  ! 
High  Street,  Merthyr. 

N.B. — Secretaries  will  oblige  as  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


HATCHING  DUCKS  UNDUE  HENS— MOVEABLE 

NESTS. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  sit  hens  on  Ducks’  eggs,  as  there  is  less 
trouble  with  them.  They  will  hatch  in  twenty-eight  days.  I 
have  had  them  hatch  in  twenty-six.  I  sat  two  liens  last  season 
on  Ducks’  eggs,  from  which  I  had  twenty-two  Ducklings ;  three  j 
were  killed  accidentally,  but  the  remainder  lived  to  be  killed  in  a 
different  manner.  At  two  months  old  they  weighed  from  8  lbs.  1 
to  9  lbs.  a  couple.  Their  pan  was  always  full  of  barleymeal,  and 
the  cost  was  but  3s.  a  couple,  including  the  eggs.  Whereas  the 
same  Ducks,  if  sent  to  market,  would  hare  fetched  6s.  6d.  dead.  | 
The  hen  was  most  attentive  ;  a  large  board  was  placed  from  the  i 
ground  to  the  pond,  to  allow  the  Ducklings  to  enter. 

Your  correspondent  “  G.  M.,”  in  your  number  of  January  17th, 
may  not  have  any  moving  nests  ;  therefore,  I  wosild  recommend 
him  to  sit  his  hens  at  night.  I  have  frequently  made  the  most 
troublesome  hens  sit  in  this  way.  There  is  a  superstitious  idea 
among  the  country  people  in  this  county  (Devonshire),  that  if 
hens  are  sat  after  twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  there  will  he  no 
chickens  ;  but  any  sane  person  would  repudiate  such  an  idea. — 
W.  B.  E.,  Plymouth. 


PUEE  HONEY  IN  OLD  COMBS. 

Sometimes  honey  is  equally  as  pure  in  old  dark  combs  as  in 
new  ones.  Some  years  back  1  exhibited  at  a  horticultural  show 
some  honey  from  both  kinds  of  combs.  The  Judges  seemed  to 
doubt  my  statement  until  they  saw  it  drip  from  the  cells.  The 
honey  was  collected  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  when  in 
general  it  is  the  purest.  One  of  the  Judges  was  Mr.  Savage,  of 
Swaffham,  of  whom  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton  speaks  in  his  book  on 
bees.  I  mention  this  circumstance  more  particularly  from  my 
having  said,  in  my  last  paper,  that  honey  from  old  stocks  fetched 
only  about  half  the  price  of  that  of  new  swarms.  The  difference, 
however,  arises  from  the  mixture  of  impurities  exuding  from  the 
old  combs  with  the  honey.  They  come  from  deposits  of  pollen, 
and  perhaps  propolis,  which  makes  the  combs  darker  and  tougher 
with  age ;  and  somehow  they  contain  less  wax  than  new  ones, 
especially  after  they  have  held  brood. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  remark  that  “A  Deyonshibe 
Bee-keei>er”  agrees  with  me  in  my  observation  at  page  120 
concerning  a  mistake  of  a  writer,  who  states  that  bees  added 
about  one  pound  of  wax  to  a  hive  in  the  second  season.  Most 
probably  other  impurities  were  meant  ;  but  this  shows  the 
necessity  of  care  in  expressing  one’s  real  meaning.  I  have  also 
to  notice  my  differing  in  opinion  on  bees  secreting  wax  from  “  A 
Deyonshibe  Bee-keeper.”  But  as  neither  of  us  seems  to  have 
anything  further  that  is  new  to  say  on  the  subject,  I  will  merely 
observe  that  none  of  his  long  extracts  from  other  writers  explain 
clearly  how  bees  convert  vegetable  wax  into  materials  for  comb¬ 
building.  Indeed  that  cannot  be  expected  ;  for,  as  I  said  before, 
the  process  goes  on  in  their  stomachs,  or  in  some  internal  part 
of  their  structure  impossible  to  explain :  therefore,  any  attempt 
to  go  further  would  probably  only  involve  us  in  the  case  of  the 
two  Scotchmen  talking  metaphysics,  where  one  dinna  ken  what 
the  itlier  meant,  and  lie  dinna  ken  himsel. — J.  WlGHTON. 


SYDNEY  POULTEY  CLUB. 

The  spring  exhibition  of  this  very  useful  Society  was  held 
in  the  Temperance  Hall  on  November  1st.  The  exhibition 
consisted  of  on  unusually  large  assortment  of  almost  every 
variety  of  poultry,  including  Spanish,  Dorking,  Cochin-China, 
Boland,  and  Golden  Hamburgh  fowls;  also  several  pens  of 
Golden,  Silver,  and  English  Pheasants,  just  arrived  in  the 
colony  by  the  La  Hogue ;  and  a  collection  of  beautiful  Finches 
from  Port  Curtis.  The  Black  Spanish  and  Cochin-China  fowls 
were  some  of  the  finest  ever  exhibited  by  the  Club,  ami  were 
the  objects  of  general  remark  and  commendation.  There  were 
also  a  number  of  very  fine  Turkeys,  which  were  much  admired, 
notwithstanding  that  they  were  defective  in  plumage.  Many 
of  the  Geese  exhibited  were  remarkably  tine,  as  were  also  the 
White  Aylesbury  Ducks,  though  one  or  two  other  specimens 
were  decidedly  inferior,  one  pen  being  scarcely  equal  to  the 
common  English  breed  of  Ducks  seen  in  every  farmyard.  It 
was  a  matter  of  general  regret  that  the  plumage  of  all  the  birds 
was  more  or  less  rough  and  unsatisfactory,  and  which  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  in  a  much  better  condition  had  the  ex¬ 
hibition  taken  place  a  month  or  six  weeks  later  in  the  season. 
The  Rabbits,  both  as  regarded  their  number  and  quality,  were 
fully  equal  to  those  exhibited  at  the  previous  exhibitions  of  the 
Club.  Besides  the  unprecedented  variety  of  poultry  that  was 
entered  as  competitors  for  the  prizes,  there  were  several  pens 
of  rare  birds  that  were  not  exhibited  for  competition.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  a  beautiful  Nicobar  Pheasant,  a  Golden 
Pheasant,  and  a  Victoria  crowned  Pigeon,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Allred  Denison;  also,  a  splendid  Golden  Pheasant,  and  an 
English  and  Silver  Pheasant,  the  property  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Windred.  A  number  of  exceedingly  small  Burmese  Bantam 
chickens,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Holroyd,  attracted  considerable  at¬ 
tention,  and  were  much  admired. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  accompanied  by  Lady 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Over-feeding  (D.  B.). — It  is  very  difficult  to  state  the  exact  quantity  of 
food  that  should  be  given  to  fowls.  It  differs  with  the  breed,  the  age  of 
the  birds,  and  the  season.  If  you  see  any  food  left  in  their  troughs,  they 
are  over-fed.  It  is  a  very  had  plan  shutting  birds  up  in  a  small  enclosure, 
and  letting  them  have  a  run  once  a-week.  They  ought  to  have  a  run  for  a 
few  hours  daily. 

Incubators. — A  correspondent,  (Epsilon,  would  he  obliged  by  the  in¬ 
formation  where  either  Cantelo’s  or  Minasi’s  Incubator  may  be  seen,  and 
by  the  price  being  stated.  You  other  query  next  week. 

Sending  Eggs  to  the  West  Indies  (Nemo). — If  we  were  wishing  to 
send  them  for  hatching  purposes,  we  should  suspend  them  singly  in  little 
nets  from  the  roof  of  a  cabin. 

Slight  Defects  in  Breeding  Stock  (Lev.  E.  C.). — We  should  not 
object  to  breeding  from  a  Dorking  cock  weighing  more  than  ten  pounds, 
and  perfect  in  form  and  colours,  although  his  comb  does  incline  slightly  to 
one  side,  especially  as  the  hens  are  first-rate.  We  should  not  think  this 
defect  would  be  hereditary,  and  we  should  be  strengthened  in  the  opinion 
by  your  statement  that  the  comb  at  some  period  seems  to  have  been  injured 
on  the  side  to  which  it  inclines.  Do  not  force  the  chickens  into  rapid 
growth  by  extra  warmth.  Forced  growth  is  the  origin  of  many  deformities. 

Hens  and  Pullets  not  Laving  (E.  J.  B.).— It  is  quite  impossible  for 
us  to  say  why  your  pullets  do  not  lay,  as  they  are  Cochin-Chinas  and  Silver- 
spangled  Hamburghs.  The  complaint  is  very  common  that  eggs  are  scarce. 
Try  giving  them  a  little  hemp-seed  once  a-week,  and  ale  and  toast  once  in 
the  same  period.  Barley  alone  is  bad  for  fowls.  Give  them  soft  food, 
such  as  boiled  potatoes  mixed  with  a  little  oatmeal,  once  a-day,  and  barley 
or  oats  once  a-day. 


LONDON  MAEKETS.— January  30. 
POULTRY. 


There  is  still  an  average  demand 
remain  difficult  of  sale. 

Each — s.  d.  s.  d. 

Large  Fowls .  4  0  to  4  6 

Fowls .  3  o  ,,  3  6 

Capons  .  7  0  „  9  0 

Chickens  .  2  6  ,,  2  9 

Geese .  6  0  „  6  6 

Hocks  .  2  G  „  2  9 

Fheasants .  2  G  „  2  9 


for  everything  but  Pheasants.  They 


Each — s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Cock  Turkeys 

. 13 

0 

to  14 

0 

Hen  Turkeys 

.  6 

0 

G 

6 

Partridges . 

.  1 

2 

1 

3 

Pigeons  . 

.  0 

8 

0 

9 

Hares . 

.  2 

G 

2 

9 

Rabbits  . 

.  1 

3 

i 

4 

Wild  ditto . 

.  0 

8 

>» 

0 

9 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


1  Day  Day 
of  of  1 

M’nth  Week. 

FEBRUARY  7—13,  18G0. 

Weather 

Barometer. 

near  London  in 

Tliermom.!  Wind. 

1859. 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon 
Rises 
and  Sets 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
bef.  Sun 

Day  of 
Year. 

7 

Tu 

Tussilago  forfaria. 

29.322—29.279 

43—23  j  S. 

32  af  7 

57  af  4 

rises 

© 

14 

24 

38 

8 

w  ! 

Veronica  hedercefolia. 

29.480—29.430 

45—33  S. 

,10 

30  7 

59  4 

28  a  7 

16 

14 

27 

39 

0 

Th 

Fraxinus  excelsior. 

29.478—29.303 

47—36  S.W. 

.14 

29  7 

V. 

54  8 

17 

14 

29 

40 

10 

F 

Queen  Victoria  Married  1840. 

29.460—29.417 

50—85  S.W. 

;  .09 

27  7 

2  5 

21  10 

18 

14 

30 

41 

11 

S 

Hippophad  rhauraoides. 

29.569—29.526 

50—41  i  S.W. 

.04 

25  7 

4  5 

49  11 

19 

14 

31 

42.  i 

1  12 

Sun 

Sexagesima  Sunday. 

29.747—29.608 

51—41  S.W. 

.22 

23  7 

C  5 

morn. 

20 

14 

30 

43 

IS 

M 

Viola  canina. 

29.897—29.747 

51—33  |  S.W. 

I 

.08 

21  7 

8  r. 

13  l 

€ 

14 

30 

44  j 

Mf.teorot.ooy  op  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-three  vears,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  45°  and  31.6°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  05°,  occurred  on  the  10th,  in  1831  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  1°, 
on  the  10th,  in  1856.  During  the  period  131  days  were  fine,  and  on  100  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  FOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

As  plants  naturally,  after  their  season  of  rest  during 
the  winter,  now  begin  to  grow,  it  is  advisable  to  shift  the 
young  stock,  and  all  others  that  require  it,  into  fresh 
soil,  by  which  they  will  be  the  better  enabled  to  progress 
to  a  healthy -blooming  state  without  check  or  hindrance. 
Although  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of  March  is  to  be 
considered  the  most  favourable  season  for  a  general  shift, 
nevertheless  it  may  he  necessary  to  shift  some  plants 
more  than  once  or  twice  during  their  season  of  growth. 

Climbers. — To  be  attended  to,  removing  weak  and 
dead  wood,  and  cutting  back  to  three  or  four  eyes  where 
an  increase  of  young  shoots  is  desirable.  To  be  fre¬ 
quently  syringed,  to  keep  down  red  spider,  as  they  are 
more  liable  than  other  plants  to  he  infested  by  them. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID-HOUSE. 

The  advice  given  for  the  shifting  of  the  general  stock 
of  greenhouse  plants  will  also  be  applicable  to  the  fresh 
potting  of  the  stove  plants. 

Begonias. — Being  of  free  growth  they  delight  in  fresh 
soil,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf 
mould.  As  a  general  rule  they  are  repotted  in  February 
and  August ;  but  exceptions  are  sometimes  made,  and  a 
shift  is  given  whenever  the  roots  become  cramped  or 
matted  in  the  pot.  The  knife  to  be  used  cautiously,  1 
unless  with  the  tall-growing  sorts. 

Gloxinias. — To  be  now  started,  if  not  done  as  advised 
a  fortnight  ago.  When  planted  press  the  roots  gently 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  give  them  no  water  for 
some  time ;  as  the  moisture  in  the  soil  will  be  sufficient 
at  first  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when  a  little  may  be 
given,  and  the  supply  to  be  gradually  increased  as  they  j 
advance  in  growth.  When  potted  to  be  removed  to  a 
frame  of  pit  where  the  temperature  is  about  60°. 

Luculia  gratissima. — To  be  potted  in  a  compost  con¬ 
sisting  of  half  turfy  loam,  one-fourth  turfy  peat,  and  one- 
fourth  leaf  mould,  with  good  drainage. 

Musa  Cavendishii. —  To  be  repotted  in  a  compost 
of  turfy  loam,  vegetable  soil,  or  well-rotted  manure,  and 
a  small  portion  of  sand,  with  plenty  of  drainage.  To  be 
plunged  in  a  brisk  heat  in  a  bark-bed,  and  to  keep  the  i 
roots  moist. 

Many  of  the  Orchids  may  now  he  potted,  and  then  I 
placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house.  The  plants  that 
are  not  shifted  to  be  supplied  with  a  little  fresh  material, 
taking  care  that  the  embryo  buds  are  not  covered.  Look 
over  the  fastenings  of  all  that  are  on  blocks,  or  in  baskets, 
and  renew  the  wires  where  necessary.  The  temperature 
to  be  about  65°  by  day,  allowing  it  to  range  to  70°  or 
75°  by  sun-heat. 

FORCING-HOUSES. 

Cherries.  —  Keep  up  the  temperature  from  50°  to 
55°  while  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  with  as  little  variation  j 
as  possible.  The  trees  not  in  flower  to  be  frequently  J 
syringed.  | 


Cucumbers. — The  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  state  of  the  bed  for  the  first  fortnight  after  the  plants 
are  turned  out ;  the  heat-stick  (a  stick  stuck  into  the 
bed)  should  be  examined,  being,  as  it  is,  a  much  better 
criterion  to  judge  by  than  a  thermometer,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  used  to  indicate  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
frame  ;  cover  up  according.to  the  heat  of  the  bed.  If  it 
will  allow  it,  a  small  portion  of  air  should  be  left  on 
every  night,  which  may  be  given  in  the  evening  after  the 
frame  has  been  closed  for  two  or  three  hours.  Keep 
up  the  heat  by  stirring,  renewing,  or  topping-up  the 
linings  ;  and  attend  to  the  stopping  of  the  plants,  and  the 
earthing-up  of  the  hills,  as  the  roots  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  surface. 

Melons. — Pot  off  the  plants  when  the  seed-leaves  are 
fully  expanded. 

Peaches. — When  the  trees  have  set  their  fruit,  give 
the  roots,  if  growing  inside  the  house,  a  good  watering 
with  liquid  manure,  mixed  with  soft  hot  water,  so  as  to 
he  of  the  temperature  of  the  house,  or  a  little  above  it. 
The  syringe  to  be  used  several  times  a-day  in  clear,  mild 
weather  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set. 

Pines. — Pot  the  succession  plants.  If  the  pots  are 
full  of  strong,  healthy  roots,  pick  out  the  crocks  care¬ 
fully  without  injuring  them,  leaving  the  hall  entire,  and 
giving  them  a  good  shift.  But  if  unfortunately  many  of 
the  roots  are  dead,  shake  the  ball  entirely  away,  and  cut 
out  all  that  are  dead,  preserving  such  as  are  alive  and 
healthy,  and  potting  them  in  fresh  soil. 

Strawberries. — Keep  up  a  succession  by  placing  a 
few  dozen  pots  in  a  gentle  heat  once  every  fortnight  or 
three  weeks. 

Vines. — All  laterals  to  he  stopped  in  diie  time,  and 
all  useless  buds  and  branches  to  be  removed  ;  the  leading 
shoots  to  he  tied  in  regularly,  and  the  hunches  to  be 
thinned.  No  more  bunches  to  be  left  on  each  Vine  than 
it  is  likely  to  bring  to  perfect  maturity.  About  one 
dozen  bunches  are  a  good  average  crop  for  each  rod.  The 
temperature  to  range  from  55°  to  60°  at  night,  with  an 
increase  of  5°  to  10°  during  the  day.  and  even  higher 
during  sunshine.  William  Keane. 


GRAFTING  GERANIUMS— ROSES  on  MANETTI 

STOCKS. 

This  time  three  years,  or  rather  a  month  later  than 
this  three  years  since,  as  will  he  seen  at  pages  413  and 
414  of  the  seventeenth  volume  of  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener,  “  The  Doctor’s  Boy  ”  gave  the  planting  of  two 
kinds  of  flower-beds  on  the  principle  of  “  a  more  econo¬ 
mical  character  than  is  practised  in  large  establishments.” 
The  spring-bedding  being  grafted  on  the  planting-out,  or 
summer  planting,  in  a  wise  and  practical  manner.  He 
also  then  and  there  affirmed,  “  that  striking  Roses  is 
n6  more  difficult  than  striking  Gooseberry-cuttings,” 
owing  to  the  “  woodcut  of  the  pots  and  cuttings  ”  which 
appeared  in  a  former  number  of  The  Cottage  Gardener. 
And  then  and  there  also,  he,  “  The  Doctor’s  Boy,”  ex¬ 
pressed  an  earnest  wish  for  “  the  same  treat  respecting 
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grafting  Geraniums,  with  the  treatment  they  should  have 
before  and  after  ”  they  were  grafted.  These  three  texts 
I  now  intend  to  write  upon  in  one  article — Spring  Flower¬ 
beds,  Rose  Cuttings,  and  Grafting  Geraniums.  But  each 
of  them  is  of  sufficient  importance  for  a  separate  chapter, 
were  it  not  that  these  are  busy  times,  and  so  many  irons 
are  in  the  fire. 

Of  “  Thk  Doctoe’s  Boy,”  or  from  him,  we  have  not 
heard  lately,  but  people  were  so  particularly  taken  with 
his  style  and  manner  of  telling  his  practical  hits,  the  tales  , 
came  so  near  to  “natur,”  they  would  please  Sam  Slick  ! 
himself,  that  he  would  be  a  welcome  visitor  just  now,  to 
help  to  arrange  for  the  spring  flower-gardening.  As  a  j 
cross-breeder,  I  heard  from  him  later  than  my  readers, 
when  he  sent  me  specimens  of  two  very  beautiful  small, 
or  minimum-like  seedling  Geraniums,  of  the  Lucia  Rosea 
breed,  which  make  beautiful  and  novel  edgings  to  some 
beds,  or  small  beds  on  their  own  merits  ;  and  I  shall  take 
his  subjects  in  the  order  of  their  pressure  for  time, 
grafting  Geraniums  being  now  one  of  the  most  pressing 
businesses  of  the  season. 

Any  Geranium  will  graft  now  faster  and  more  surely 
than  at  any  other  season  when  the  work  has  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in-doors.  But  out  in  the  open  garden  they  will 
come  from  grafting  quite  as  safely,  if  not  quite  as  fast, 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July.  It  is  not  a 
wise  plan  to  put  a  very  strong-growing  Geranium  on  a 
weak  kind  for  a  stock,  nor  is  it  better  to  put  a  very  weak 
grower  on  a  stock  of  a  very  strong-growing  sort.  And, 
lastly,  speaking  in  plain  practice,  there  is  no  use  in  graft¬ 
ing  ordinary  Geraniums  at  all ;  it  is  only  the  very  weak 
ones,  which  may  be  very  beautiful  in  themselves,  that  are 
worth  the  trouble  of  grafting,  or  are  improved  by  being 
grafted  on  kinds  a  little  stronger  than  themselves.  Tom 
Thumb  would  make  the  best  stock  for  the  Golden  Chain, 
the  Silver  Chain,  the  Rainbow,  and  other  Roses  of  that 
breed ;  but  any  plain  Geranium  which  is  as  strong  as 
Tom  Thumb,  or  variegated  kind,  which  is  a  match  for  the 
variegated  Tom  itself — namely,  Brilliant,  need  never  be 
grafted,  for  if  one  wants  them,  and  such  as  them,  for 
standards,  or  half-standards,  or  say  from  eighteen  inches 
high  in  the  stems  to  thirty  inches  and  thirty-six  inches, 
they  can  be  had  so  on  their  own  roots,  as  clean  and  clear 
as  anything  from  cuttings  made  and  provided  for,  on 
purpose,  this  month,  and  through  one  half  of  the  month 
of  March,  and  they  have  a  chance  on  to  the  middle  of 
April ;  but  the  sooner  cuttings  for  making  standards 
from  are  made  in  the  spring  the  easier  they  are  made, 
and  the  better  the  stems  look  after  they  are  thus  pro¬ 
vided  for. 

Again  :  At  the  very  beginning  of  July  is  the  best  time 
to  make  long  cuttings  in  the  open  ground  for  standards. 
The  worst  time,  however,  to  make  such  cuttings  is  better 
than  to  go  without  them,  if  you  happen  to  want  standards  I 
made  that  way.  All  the  precaution  against  future  plague 
and  bother  is  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  against  suckers 
ever  attempting  to  show  their  ugly  heads,  and  that  is  as  1 
easy  to  do  as  to  dot  the  letter  i,  when  one  has  the  cutting 
in  hand.  You  have  merely  to  pick  out  the  buds  from 
the  bottom  part  which  is  to  be  buried  in  the  sand  or 
compost.  All  the  buds  above  the  soil  may  be  dealt  with 
differently.  They  may  be  allowed  to  grow  three  joints, 
and  then  be  stopped,  and  be  kept  stopped  at  each  joint 
after  that  to  the  end  of  August  or  middle  of  September, 
care  being  taken  that  all  that  are  made  of  them  before 
midsummer  are  cut  off  clean  the  same  year,  and  in  time 
to  have  the  wounds  healed  over  before  winter.  Hence, 
one  good  reason  for  getting  the  cuttings  made  as  early  in 
February  as  the  cutting-beds  are  in  motion. 

If  the  stem  for  the  standard  Geranium  is  not  at  its  full  1 
height  thdt  summer  by  the  20th  of  June,  you  may  leave 
all  the  eyes  on  the  growth  of  that  July  and  August,  to 
be  stopped  next  season  at  the  three  first  joints.  The  I 
tufts  of  leaves  ou  the  spurs  help  to  steady  and  increase  1 
tlie  bulk  of  the  stem  surprisingly.  But  the  shoots  which  I 


are  made  by  most  kinds  of  plants  before  our  midsummer 
are  apt  to  spread  their  roots,  so  to  speak,  under  the  bark  ; 
and  w  hen  some  of  the  kinds — and  Geraniums  are  of  the 
number — once  root  on  their  own  account  in  the  bark  of 
the  stock,  the  whole  ingenuity  of  man  will  not  be  able  to 
prevent  hidden  eyes  from  these  roots  springing  out  of  the 
stem  to  the  end  of  its  natural  life.  Therefore,  you  see 
what  a  saving  it  would  be  to  cut  the  little  spurs  at  the 
end  of  the  first  growing  season. 

Then,  for  grafting,  the  Geranium-stocks  ought  to  be 
ten  times  more  diligently  disbudded  at  the  first  make  of 
the  cutting,  the  side-shoots  stopped  early,  and  the  spurs 
from  the  stopping  entirely  and  efficiently  removed  in 
good  time  in  the  autumn.  The  wood  of  the  stock  should 
be  two  years  old  where  it  is  to  be  grafted,  for  softwooded 
shoots  never  “take”  half  so  well  if  they  do  not  mould 
and  damp  under  the  operation.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
age,  however,  which  is  the  ticklish  point  in  choosing  a 
Geranium- stock,  as  the  state  of  a  hardw'ooded  one,  be  it 
two  or  twelve  years  of  age.  If  it  is  very  hard  indeed, 
it  will  not  form  a  union  with  the  graft  for  months  to 
come  ;  if  one  degree  softer  than  the  right  softness,  away 
it  goes  to  Death’s  dominion. 

Such,  then,  are  the  necessary  conditions  for  a  Geranium 
befoi’e  it  is  grafted;  but  I  did  not  know  them  when 
“  The  Doctoe’s  Boy”  asked  for  the  information  this 
time  three  years  back.  I  had  to  live  and  learn  the  while. 
I  killed  lots  of  Geraniums  before  I  hit  the  right  course, 
and  I  have  lots  now  of  the  most  remarkabre  stocks  in 
Europe  or  America  for  grafting  Geraniums  on.  Almost 
all  my  standards  which  1  prepared  last  summer,  by  taking 
out  the  eyes  on  the  stems,  lost  the  top  parts  by  that  early 
frost,  the  stems  being  yet  as  fresh  as  ever,  but  destitute 
of  eyes.  They  are  now  in  a  good  condition  for  grafting  ; 
and  without  grafting  them  they  would  be  of  no  use,  as 
they  can  never  form  new  eyes  to  make  heads  with. 

The  way  to  proceed  with  them  would  answer  for  all 
other  stocks  of  the  same  kind,  and  it  is  this Bring 
them  into  a  hot  frame  or  propagating-house,  and  if  they 
could  be  accommodated  with  a  mild  bottom  heat  all  the 
better ;  but  the  bottom  heat  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
If  the  plants  are  turned  into  a  dry  hothouse,  or  vinery, 
the  grafting  will  succeed,  though  not  so  quickly.  Side¬ 
grafting  is  the  mode  I  use ;  and  the  bottom  part  of  the 
graft  is  pretty  firm  wood.  Cut  a  slice  down  from  the 
top  of  the  stock  an  inch,  or  a  little  more,  and  cut  across 
the  bottom,  which  leaves  a  notch  on  the  stock.  Cut  the 
graft  to  fit  on  this  notch,  and  fit  both  sides  of  the  bark 
of  the  graft  to  the  bark  of  the  stock ;  but  a  fit  only  on 
one  side  will  answer  nearly  as  well.  Bind  the  parts  with 
soft  matting  or  worsted,  which  is  softer  and  better  ;  and 
there  is  no  need  of  clay,  moss,  or  anything  extra.  Keep 
the  sun  from  them,  and  in  six  weeks  the  union  is  com¬ 
plete,  or  so  far  fixed  as  to  enable  you  to  loosen  the 
bandage,  and  to  allow  it  being  tied  more  loosely.  I 
would  keep  them  thus  loosely  bandaged  for  a  couple 
of  months,  and  I  would  give  them  the  benefit  of  being 
planted  out  of  doors  the  first  summer,  even  if  they  were 
intended  for  pot  plants. 

Some  of  the  standard  Geraniums  which  were  exhibited 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  were  grafted  by  wedge-graftmg, 
and  I  have  seen  them  done  by  saddle-grafting  ;&the  last 
is  the  surest  mode,  but  it  is  the  most  troublesome  to  do. 
The  “saddle  ”  is  made  in  the  way  of  layering  a  Carna¬ 
tion,  with  the  “  tongue  ”  over  the  top  of  the  stock,  which 
top  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  Wedge-graftin^  is 
the  easiest ;  but  if  wet  get  to  it,  or  the  place  is  very 
damp,  it  is  more  likely  to  rot  than  the  side-grafting,  and 
the  union  is  not  so  soon  hidden.  For  wedge-grafting  the 
stock  is  cut  square  across,  then  slit  down  the  middle 
about  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  bottom  of  the  graft  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  the  wedge-end  is 
pushed  down  in  the  centre  slit,  taking  care  to"  have  the 
barks  fit  on  one  side  at  least.  The  tying  is  the  same  in 
all  the  ways, 
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I  have  grafted  very  succulent  shoots  of  other  plants, 
■which  I  guarded  from  wet  and  damp  in  a  way  not  often 
heard  of.  After  finishing  the  tying,  a  piece  of  paper  is 
wrapped  round  and  round  the  stock,  and  tied  a  little 
below  the  graft,  the  top  of  it  being  formed  into  the  shape 
the  grocers  do  for  tea — a  kind  of  funnel  shape,  the  bottom 
of  the  funnel  clasping  the  stock,  and  tied  to  it ;  then  fill  | 
the  paper  funnel  with  striking  sand  or  charcoal  dust ;  and 
I  do  not  recollect  having  ever  failed  with  a  graft  done 
that  way.  Perhaps  the  soft  part  of  Geraniums  would 
graft  also  with  that  precaution. 

The  next  question  in  this  reverse  order  is  that  of  Pose- 
cuttings.  “The  Doctor’s  Boy”  found  them  come  as 
freely  as  Gooseberry-cuttings  from  our  woodcut ;  but 
ofhers  have  failed  in  cutting  a  figure  that  way  or  by  any 
of  the  usual  ways,  and  this  winter  we  took  another  step. 

I  recommended  the  Pose-cuttings  to  be  grafted  on  ^ocks 
down  close  to  the  roots,  and  to  plant  them  deep,  in  order  | 
that  the  grafts  might  root  on  their  own  account,  as  they  ! 
did  in  the  Cemetery  at  York  ;  also  on  six-inch  pieces  of 
any  Pose-roots  which  were  not  old  enough  to  form  eyes 
for  suckers.  It  is  now  time  to  prepare  for  that  mode  of  i 
rooting  Poses,  and  the  grafting  may  be  performed  after 
the  manner  of  side-grafting  Geraniums.  But  I  must  l 
caution  the  unwary  against  a  most  dangerous  and  unac¬ 
countable  delusion,  which  has  got  wing  through  a  fatal 
misunderstanding  of  my  firm  and  practical  meaning  for 
grafting  Poses  so  low  down  on  the  Manetti-stock  as  to 
enable  them  to  root  on  their  own  account — enable  them 
to  get  on  their  own  roots  at  last — by  a  process  which 
seems  more  certain  with  amateurs  than  that  of  simply 
putting  in  cuttings.  The  credit  of  the  invention  of  that 
plan  of  burying  the  grafted  or  worked  parts  of  Manetti 
is  due  to  my  worthy  and  most  practical  friend,  Mr. 
Bivers.  It  is  a  most  practical  plau,  and  in  most  parts 
of  this  country  and  latitude  a  most  necessary  plan 
too  ;  for  without  it  no  Pose  in  the  catalogue  would 
live  four  years  on  the  Manetti-stock,  as  I  can  vouch 
for  from  sad  experience.  Donald  Beaton  an  advocate 
for  the  Manetti !  Good  gracious  !  And  the  “  Italian 
difficulty  ”  not  yet  accomplished! — I  mean  accomplished, 
not  settled. 

One-quarter  of  the  people  here  and  in  America  are  not 
yet  aware  of  the  fact  that  their  Poses  fail  by  either  being  ; 
grafted  on  the  wrong  stock  or  on  the  wrong  end  of  that  ; 
stock.  Graft  them  as  I  would  have  them  worked,  and 
bury  the  grafted  part  as  Mr.  Pivers,  who  knows  ten  times 
more  of  the  Manetti  than  I  do,  has  recommended;  and 
nobody  need  ever  be  the  wiser  about  which  roots  will 
take  the  lead.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  may  this  Italian 
difficulty  about  having  Poses  like  our  neighbours  be 
settled  to  the  comfort  of  us  all  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
inventors  of  so  comfortable  an  idea.  Yet,  after  all,  the 
truth  seems  to  be  this,  judging  from  the  scores  of  letters 
about  Poses  which  have  reached  The  Cottage  Garbener 
for  the  last  five  years : — Out  of  every  ten  places  in  this 
kingdom  where  Poses  are  grown,  one  place  suits  the 
Manetti-stock  tolerably  well — that  is,  the  plants  do  not 
absolutely  die  on  it  in  a  few  years  in  that  one  place  out 
of  ten  ;  but  in  the  nine  other  places  not  one  healthy  leaf, 
or  shoot,  or  bud  of  a  Pose,  has  yet  been  seen  on  the  1 
Manetti  after  the  third  year. 

In  another  estimate,  one  place  out  of  a  hundred  will 
grow  Poses  on  the  Manetti  just  as  well  as  they  would  on 
their  own  roots,  and  ten  times  better  than  ever  they 
would  on  the  Dog  Pose ;  but  the  ninety -nine  were  a  dead 
failure.  If  Donald  Beaton  had  happened  to  be  in  that 
one  place  where  the  Manetti  really  did  well  he  would  be 
justified  in  speaking  well  of  it,  and  ought  to  be  very 
sensitive  if  people  with  long  pens  wrote  lightly  of  his 
conscience  for  so  doing  ;  but  if  he  learned  what  was  ; 
going  on  in  these  ninety -nine  places,  and  placed  himself  j 
in  the  gap  for  the  sake  of  being  a  consistent  writer,  any 
man  lower  than  a  bishop  might  surely  affirm  that  such 
consistency  amounted  only  to  obstinacy.  D.  Beaton. 


CANNAS  FOP  OUT-OF-DOOP  PLANTING. 

“  ‘  Rose  ’  would  feel  obliged  by  beiug  told  what  the  new 
bedding  Cannas  are,  and  what  their  names  are.  She  thought 
that  Cannas  were  stove  plants.  What  are  they  used  for  in 
bedding — their  flowers,  or  their  foliage  ?  ” 

“  Rose  ”  is  quite  right  in  thinking  that  Cannas,  or  Indian 
Shots,  are  tropical  plants  requiring  the  treatment  of  a  plant-stove 
to  bring  foliage  and  flowers  to  perfection.  I  should  be  quite  as 
much  obliged  as  “Rose”  for  a  list  of  kinds  that  would  suit  as 
bedding  plants — that  is,  bloom  profusely  out  of  doors  during  the 
summer,  as  well  as  produce  fine  handsome  foliage.  The  chief 
purpose  for  which  I  have  ever  used  Cannas  out  of  doors,  was 
their  fine  luxuriant  foliage  as  a  contrast  to  other  masses  of  flowers, 
or  for  giving  a  tropical  appearance  to  a  sheltered  corner  or  border. 
For  centres  of  flower-groups  they  make  nice  pleasing  contrasts ; 
but  as  the  most  of  the  kinds  bloom  most  profusely  in  winter  and 
spring,  and  constitute  them  great  ornaments  in  cool  stoves, 
this  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  out-door  cultivation — not  but  that 
many  kinds  might  be  made  to  bloom  in  summer  and  in  autumn, 
but  then  in  general  they  must  receive  much  more  attention  to 
getting  them  forward  in  heat  than  would  be  at  all  necessary  for 
the  general  run  of  bedding  plants.  As  a  rule,  plants  to  bloom 
out  of  doors  will  only  do  so  on  shoots  that  have  grown  some 
size  before  the  plants  are  turned  out  in  June.  Of  course  this 
presupposes  growing  in  heat  and  with  plenty  of  moisture.  When 
fine  foliage  and  strong  stems  are  all  that  is  desired,  then  much 
growth  beforehand  is  not  necessary  nor  yet  desirable ;  as,  the 
less  growth  made  by  the  young  shoots,  the  less  will  the  plants 
experience  any  check  in  planting  out. 

Perhaps  I  may  not  be  sufficiently  up  in  this  matter  of  Cannas ; 
but  I  give  the  above  opinion  as  the  result  of  past  experience,  and 
feeling  confident  that,  if  any  coadjutor  or  reader  can  supply. 
“  Rose  ”  with  better  information,  he  will  at  once  do  so,  for  I, 
too,  then  shall  feel  greatly  obliged. 

For  the  first  purpose — flowering  out  of  doors,  I  should  select 
Canna  Inclica  and  its  varieties,  and  sucli-called  species  as  Achiras , 
red ;  ccerulescens,  purple  ;  lagunensis,  yellow ;  lutea,  yellow ; 
speciosa,  red  ;  7 Varszeiviczii,  scarlet ;  pedunculcita,  orange. 

These  and  others,  if  carefully  raised  out  of  the  ground  before 
frost  came,  would  bloom  on  in  a  hothouse.  But  supposing  that 
was  not  the  object,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  raise  them  out  of 
the  ground  ;  divide  them,  if  necessary,  and  put  them  in  pots,  and 
place  them  under  glass,  so  that  the  stems  left  should  ripen  the 
roots,  or  rather  the  buds  at  the  base  of  the  stems.  As  soon  as 
the  stems  begin  to  decay  they  may  be  cut  down  ;  and  the  roots 
will  be  safe  for  the  winter  if  kept  dryish  and  at  a  temperature  of 
from  44°  to  48°.  About  March  they  will  begin  to  grow,  when 
they  should  have  all  the  light  possible,  a  little  more  heat,  and  the 
stems  be  thinned  out  so  as  to  leave  three  or  four  in  an  eight  or 
twelve-inch  pot.  About  the  1st  of  June  begin  to  harden  off  by 
free  exposure  to  air  ;  and  by  the  second  week  turn  out  the  plants 
in  the  prepared  place.  The  treatment  will  thus  considerably  re¬ 
semble  that  given  by  amateurs  to  Dahlias ;  only  the  roots  must 
not  be  dry,  but  must  be  as  scrupulously  kept  from  frost. 

For  foliage  out  of  doors  in  summer,  and  flowering  in  a  stove  in 
winter,  the  following  may  be  chosen :  Aurantiaca ,  orange  ; 
cxcelsa ,  scarlet ;  gigantea,  red  and  yellow  ;  latifolia,  pink;  and, 
if  only  one  kind  were  used,  then  I  should  unhesitatingly  recom¬ 
mend  iridijlora — the  beautiful  scarlet  Iris-like- flowered  Canna. 
These  will  make  strong  shoots  and  handsome  foliage  after  being 
turned  out  into  very  rich,  well-aired  soil  in  J une  ;  but  it  will  be 
rarely  that  these  shdots  will  show  bloom  out  of  doors,  though 
they  may  be  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height.  When  it  is  desirable 
to  bloom  them  in  a  stove,  the  mass  of  roots  must  be  divided  in 
October  before  any  frost  comes,  so  that  a  couple,  or  three  shoots, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  kinds,  may  be  attached  to  each 
divided  piece,  and  these  squeezed  into  loam  into  twelve  or  eight- 
inch  pots.  These  in  a  cool  stove  will  bloom  all  the  winter  and 
spring ;  and  the  stems,  cut  down,  will  be  fit  for  planting  next 
June.  Where  this  convenience  of  a  stove  does  not  exist  the 
plants  may  be  treated  as  advised  for  the  first  group. 

“  Rose  may  say,  however,  “  It  is  all  very  well  talking  so  nicely 
about  dividing  the  roots  of  these  Indian  8hots,  and  giving  them 
this  and  that  treatment ;  but  as  I  cannot  get  chickens  without 
eggs,  so  neither  can  I  divide  plants  nor  plant  them  out  without 
first  having  them  ;  and  how  I  am  to  get  them  is  the  question. 
All  right  and  proper.  Well,  our  great  nurserymen  have  these 
plants  less  or  more  ;  though,  from  what  some  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  have  told  me,  they  do  nothing  in  that  way  in  comparison  to 
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what  is  done  by  the  nurserymen  about  Paris  and  Brussels.  If 
what  has  been  told  me  is  true,  wonders  are  done  with  these  plants 
at  Versailles  and  elsewhere.  If  plants  art:  procured  this  spring, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  plant  them  out  in  June,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  more  vigorous  growth  than  they  could  have  in  any  stove, 
unless  very  carefully  attended  to ;  but  unless  the  plants  are 
pretty  strong,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  as  well  not  to  depend  for  a 
striking  effect  from  them  the  first  year,  and,  therefore,  not  to  give 
them  a  very  prominent  place  until  the  second  season,  when  they 
will  have  the  advantage  of  receiving  no  check  in  packing,  carriage, 
Ac.  V  here  this  means  is  not  found  convenient,  then,  wherever 
there  is  a  Cucumber-bed,  the  plants  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and 
grown  in  a  vinery,  or  even  in  a  warm  greenhouse, — though  in 
general  the  plants  would  not  make  much  show  planted  out  tiie 
first  season  ;  but  they  would  do  the  second  year,  and  after  that 
you  could  divide  the  roots  and  supply  all  the  couutry  side  when 
once  you  had  made  the  Cannas  fashionable.  Most  of  our  large 
nurserymen  and  seedsmen  would  supply  a  few  seeds  of  such 
kinds  for  from  4 d.  to  6cl.  a  packet.  The  seeds,  if  all  right,  are  as 
hard  and  as  round  as  small  metal  shots  ;  and  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  raising  plants  if  the  seeds  are  softened  by  soaking  them 
for  ten  hours  in  water  at  about  120°,  and  sowing  them  in  sandy 
loam  and  peat,  and  plunging  the  pot  in  a  brisk,  sweet  hotbed, 
such  as  would  do  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons.  If  this  be  done  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  the  plants  may  be  placed  separately'  in 
small  pots  in  the  hotbed,  and  by  the  time  they  are  getting  too 
large,  the  greenhouse,  kept  a  little  close  at  one  end,  will  do  lor 
them,  or  even  a  window  in  a  sitting-room. 

In  order  that  “Bose”  and  others  interested  might  have  more 
information  than  I  could  give,  I  wrote  to  a  friend  who  has  done 
more  with  Cannas  than  I  have  done  lately,  and  the  following  is 
the  purport  of  his  reply  : — “  I  agree  with  you  that  Cannas  and 
many  other  fine-foliaged  plants  make  a  line  display  out  of  doors, 
in  summer.  Last  summer  I  turned  out  a  tall  plant  of  Musa 
coccinea,  and  it  did  remarkably  well.  The  Cauna  I  chiclly  use  is 
iridiflora.  The  plants  last  season  were  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
height,  a  mass  ot  fine  foliage.  No  flowers  are  formed  or  shoots 
made  after  they  come  out  of  the  stove.  The  flowers  are  worth 
little  except  in  winter.  Some  of  these  Cannas  were  supposed  to 
be  Musas  by  a  gentleman  newly  arrived  from  India.  I  used 
them  chiefly'’  in  a  tropical  garden,  planted  permanently  with 
i  uccas,  many  species  ;  Arundo  donax ;  Bambusa,  of  kinds, 
Gyneriwn  urgenteum ,  Ac.  In  J  uue  behind  and  among  these  the 
Cannas  were  introduced,  along  with  the  strongest  kind  of  Indian 
Corn,  Holcus  Saccharatus,  Humea  elegans,  Ac.,  and  the  effect 
was  good.  The  Cannas  sow  themselves  at  times  ;  but  when 
plants  are  obtained  and  large  stools  I  manage  them  thus  : — 
About  the  first  or  second  week  in  October  1  dig  up  as  many 
plants  as  I  think  I  shall  require,  and  divide  them  very  freely 
with  the  spade,  leaving  only  one  or  two  shoots  from  three  to  six 
feet  in  height,  and  of  the  present  season’s  growth,  and  with  no 
great  amount  of  roots  to  the  piece.  I  then  put  each  of  these 
pieces  into  a  twelve-inch  pot,  putting  merely  a  crock  over  the 
hole,  and  filling  up  with  rich  loam,  and  afterwards  I  treat  the 
plants  as  it  they  were  half  aquatics.  These  flower  all  the  winter 
in  a  temperature  of  about  50°  by  fire  beat  and  a  good  rise  from 
sun  heat.  About  April  the  plants  are  put  into  a  cool  greenhouse 
where  no  fire  is  used.  About  the  beginning  or  middle  of  May 
me  plants  are  set  out  under  tlie  protection  of  a  Yew  tree.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  or  when  finishing  bedding,  I  plant  them 
ou‘“*  comP°st  as  rich  as  I  can  get,  and  water  and  puddle  them 
well  like  one  of  the  old  school.  For  mere  summer  display  I  think 
the  roots  would  require  little  more  care  than  Dahlias.” 

Rose  may  now  judge  whether  Cannas  will  be  favourites  or 
not.  A  twelvemonth  past  last  autumn  they  were  used  for  the 
centre  of  small  grouped  beds  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  "but  they 
will  get  a  great  deal  stronger  when  the  rotten  dung,  Ac.,  can  be 
gn  en  so  freely  as  net  unduly  to  stimulate  mere  bedding  plants. 

R.  Eish. 

HEATING  A  SMALL  GREENHOUSE. 

U  your  number  for  January  24th,  a  correspondent  (who  is  1 
suppose,  like  myself  an  amateur)  wished  to  know  the  best  mode 
ot  heating  a  small  greenhouse.  In  reply,  I  should  like,  through 
youi  valuable  paper,  to  state  the  manner  I  heat  my  small  house. 

It  is  a  lean-to  greenhouse,  with  three-feet  back  lights,  facing 
south ;  side  covered  with  glass  12  feet  by  10  feet ;  7  feet  by 
8  feet  at  the  east  end  is  tiled,  which  1  have  for  the  purpose  of 
potting,  and  for  keeping  pots  and  other  small  articles. 


It  is  heated  by  a  small  flue,  height  two  bricks  (flat  common 
bricks),  and  the  top  covered  with  common  bricks.  The  flue  runs 
under  the  front  stage,  along  part  of  the  west  end,  and  then  under 
the  centre  of  the  back  stage.  The  size  of  the  fire  is  about  12  inches 
high,  12  inches  broad,  and  18  inches  long.  The  bottom  of 
the  flue  is  about  5  inches  above  the  grate,  and  by  that  means 
1  get  a  good  draught  .  A  cartload  of  coals  which  cost  (in  Sunder¬ 
land)  '.is.,  will  serve  tlie  whole  winter.  I  generally  make  the  fire 
up  about  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  P.M.,  which  keeps  a  good  heat  until 
seven  o’clock  the  next  morning,  and  secure  from  any  frost,  from 
40°  to  45°.  If  required,  I  could  have  from  45°  to  50°. 

During  the  late  frost  in  December,  on  one  occasion  the  ther¬ 
mometer  stood  outside  at  12°,  I  did  not  lose  a  single  plant, 
although  I  am  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  from  the  sea¬ 
shore. 

In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  thirty  or  forty  small  green¬ 
houses,  all  successfully  heated  by  small  flues. — An  Amateur 
and  Constant  Reader. 


HARDY"  ELOWERING  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

(  Continued  from  page  224.) 

BOMAREA. 

Xat.  ord.,  Amaryllidaeese.  Linn.  Hexandna  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character. — Perianth  six-parfed ;  sepals  and  petals 
differing  inform.  Pet  aline  filaments  earliest.  Capsule  obtusely 
triagonal,  dehiscing  at  top.  This  genus  is  chiefly  composed 
of  species  removed  from  Alstromeria. 

Bomarea  acutifolia  (acute-leaved).  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
many-nerved,  twisted  at  base,  nerves  pilose  above  ;  umbel 
many-flowered,  peduncles  hispid.  9  ft.  Red  and  yellow.  Sept. 
Mexico. 

B. - punctata  (dotted-flowered).  This  variety  of  the 

preceding  is  chiefly  characterised  by  having  its  petals  dotted 
inside,  (i  ft.  Sept.  Mexico. 

B.  uiRTELEA  (smaii-haired).  Stem  very  hairy ;  leaves  densely 
hairy  beneath ;  perianth  rather  unequal,  sepals  sub-oval,  red, 
petals  spatulate,  orange.  5  ft.  Red  and  yellow.  July.  Mexico. 
This,  we  believe,  is  the  same  as  B.  Maclcanica. 

B.  ovata  (egg-shaped-leaved).  Stem  smooth ;  leaves  smooth, 
strongly  nerved;  peduncles  six;  sepals  obovate  ;  petals  spatu- 
late.  Red  and  green.  Chili.  Tlie  same,  we  think,  as  B.  unci - 
folia. 

B.  Salsilla  (Salsilla).  Stem  terete,  smooth;  leaves  ovate-ob- 
long,  obtuse,  smooth,  petioles  twisted ;  umbels  rnauy -flowered, 
peduncles  two-flowered ;  bracts  obovate-spatulate,  coloured ; 
petals  with  black  patch  in  centre  of  inner  ones.  5  ft.  Green 
and  crimson.  June.  S.  America. 

The  Bomareas  are  a  section  of  plants  divided  lately  from 
Alstromeria.  Like  that  genus,  they  require  deep,  dry,  rich,  light 
soil ;  the  roots  to  be  covered  with  tan  or  dry  ashes,  to  proteot 
them  in  winter.  They  have  all  a  twining  stem  and  a  triangular 
seed-pod,  which  are  sufficient  characteristics  to  divide  them  from 
Alstromeria.  Trained  to  a  wall  or  to  stakes  they  are  beautiful 
objects.  Propagated  by  seeds  and  division  of  the  roots. 

By  seeds. — Gather  them  Avlien  ripe,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry 
room  till  March  or  April ;  then  sow  them  in  pots  in  a  gentle 
heat ;  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  up  repot  them  in  small  pots, 
and  when  well  established  plant  them  out  where  they  are  to 
bloom. 

By  division. — Take  up  the  plants  very  carefully  in  April  and 
divide  them  with  a  strong  knife,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
tuberous  roots,  and  preserve  an  eye  or  two  to  each  part.  Replant 
immediately  in  a  proper  place  for  them,  where  they  will  have 
space  to  grow  in  fresh  soil.  They  will  flower  the  same  year,  if 
not  divided  too  severely. 

BOLTONIA. 

Bat.  ord.,  Asteraceae.  Linn.  Syngenesia  superflua. 
Generic  Character. — Involucre  imbricated,  scales  narrow. 
Receptacle  foveolate,  rather  pilose.  Pappus  toothed,  awned, 
rather  two-horned. 

Boi.tonia  asteroides  (Starwort-like).  Leaves  lanceolate,  all 
quite  entire,  smooth.  3  ft.  Flesh.  Sept.  N.  America. 

B.  GLASTiEOLiA  (Woad-leaved).  Lower  leaves  toothed,  glaucous. 

1  ft.  6  in.  Sept.  N.  America. 

A  genus  of  pretty  plants  but  little  known,  allied  to  the  beautiful 
genus  Stenactis.  They  require  a  light  sandy  loam. 
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Propagated  by  taking  up  tiiq  plants  in  March,  and  dividing 
them,  but  not  severely,  into  moderate-sued  portions,  replanting 
immediately  in  fresh  soil. 

BORAGO— Borage. 

Nat.  ord.,  Boraginacese.  Linn.  Pentandria  Monogyma. 
Generic  ChIracter — Calyx  live-parted.  Corolla  rotate  ;  limb 
five-lobed  ;  throat  furnished  with  emarginate  processes.  Fila¬ 
ments  conniving.  Nuts  one-celled,  turbinate,  fixed  to  bottom 
of  calyx. 

Borago  chaoSIFolia  (thick-leaved).  Leaves  lanceolate-acute, 
fleshy  ;  corolla  limb-segments  unequal,  linear-lanceolate,  spread¬ 
ing.  2  ft.  Pink,  t™  June.  Persia. 

B.  Cketica  (Cretan).  Calyx  longer  than  tube  of  corolla,  re- 
•  flexed  :  leaves  ovate,  crenately  undulated,  edges  rather  ciliated, 
upper  leaves  nearly  sessile. .  1  ft.  Blue.  May.  Crete.  It  is 
the  Trachystemon  cretimm  of  some  botanists. 

B.  orientalis  (oriental).  Calyx  shorter  than  tube  of  corolla  : 
lower  leaves  cordate ;  corolla  segments  revolute.  2  ft.  Blue. 
June.  Turkey.  It  is  also  known  as  Trachystemon  orientalis. 
The  common  blue  Borage,  esteemed  as  food  for  bees,  will  give 
the  reader  a  good  idea  of  these  handsome  perennials.  Any  good 
garden  soil  will  grow  them  well. 

Easily  propagated  by  taking  up  the  plants  in  April,  and 
dividing  them  into  well-rooted  parts,  replanting  immediately  in 
fresh  soil,  or  in  a  fresh  place.  T.  Appleby. 

( To  be  continued.) 


LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY- 

A  special  general  Meeting  of  this  Society  wa3  held  January 
31st,  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi. 
Rev.  L.  Vernon  ITarcourt,  V.P.,  in  theohair,  when  the  following 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  were  elected  Fellows  : — H.R.H. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  II.R.H.  The  Princess  Alice,  H.R.H.  The 
Prince  Alfred,  H.R.H.  The  Princess  Helena,  H.R.H.  The 
Princess  Louisa,  H.R.H.  The  Prince  Arthur,  H.R.H.  The  Prince 
Leopold,  H.R.H.  The  Princess  Beatrice,  H.R.  H.  The  Princess 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  H.R.H.  The  Duchess  of  Kent, 
H.R.H.  The  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  H.R.H.  The  Princess  Mary. 

Amongst  the  other  candidates  elected  were : — The  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  of  Aylesbury,  Colonel  Hugh  Baillie,  Lord  and 
Lady  Cochrane,  Sir  William  and  Lady  Cubitt,  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Ellesmere,  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy,  Earl  and  Countess  Gran¬ 
ville,  G.  Granville  Leveson  Glower,  Esq.,  Right  Hon.  Robert 
Lowe,  M.P.,  Hon.  Francis  Maude,  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Titus  Salt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Vice-Chancellor 
Sir  John  Stuart,  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge,  Bart.,  Professor  West- 
macott,  and  upwards  of  100  other  ladies  and  gentlemen. 


BEDDING  OUT  IN  SMALL  GARDENS. 

[Continued  from  page  243.) 

These  circular  beds  might  be  planted  with  equal  effect  with 
many  other  varieties  of  bedding  stuff.  If  those  before  described 
do  not  suit  or  please  the  eye,  plant  the  centre  with  a  good  for¬ 
ward  plant  of  the  Per  ill  a  Nankinensis ;  then  the  star  part  of  the 
bed  with  the  Trentham  Hose  Geranium,  or  Lucia  Rosea,  Punch, 
or  any  of  the  Horseslioe-leaf  varieties  ;  edge  it  with  Golden  Chain 
or  Lady  Plymouth — an  Oak-leaf  variety,  with  something  the 
same  tinge. as  the  Golden  Chain,  but  not  quite  as  bright;  a 
splendid  bedder,  but  not  so  much  in  use  as  it  ought  to  be  around 
this  neighbourhood.  It  is,  I  believe,  wrongly  named. 

Perhaps  some  will  say  that  too  much  of  this  kind  of  planting 
would  be  anything  but  effective ;  or  that  if  all  were  to  bed  out  in 
a  similar  style  it  would  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  quite  the  contrary.  Supposing  every 
one  planted  their  different  places  as  nearly  as  possible  alike  for  a 
season — or,  in  other  words,  suppose  them  to  be  ail  put  upon  an 
equal  footing,  how  long  would  they  continue  so?  Not  a  week. 
The  quick  penetrating  eyes  of  some  would  soon  discover  faults 
which  a  little  artistic  skill  would  very  soon  remedy  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  others  would  scarcely  be  able  to  discern  the  sameness, 
even  if  it  were  pointed  out  to  them.  This  would  give  all  a  chance 
of  borrowing  ideas.  But  even  then,  as  I  have  above  stated,  some 
would  be  very  soon  left  in  the  lurch ;  while  to  the  others  it  would 
seem  a  channel  through  which  they  were  deriving  a  never-ending 
source  of  gratification,  which  would  be  to  themselves  a  kind  of 


pillar,  or  support,  that  would  be  continually  urging  them 
upwards  and  onwards.  Looking  at  it  in  this  light,  it  seems  to  be 
the  only  road  open  for  getting  at  what  might  be  termed  anything 
near  perfection.  There  seems  to  be  wanting  among  gardeners  in 
general  a  kind  of  jealousy,  or  fear,  that  our  neighbours’  skill 
would  excel  our  own,  and  more  especially  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  every  one  is  forming  his  plans  for  planting  or  bedding 
out :  this  jealousy  would  then  help  to  cause  a  competition  bene¬ 
ficial  to'  the  master  as  well  as  the  man. 

If  this  kind  of  spirit  were  a  little  more  prevalent  than  it  is 
[  amongst  us  all,  or  those  of  us  who  are  connected  with  gardening 
pursuits,  and  more  particularly  those  who  have  the  management 
of  small  places  where  bedding  out  figures  among  the  first  orders 
of  the  day,  tliero  would  very  soon  be  a  stir  in  the  camp  ;  num¬ 
berless  ideas  would  be  thrusting  themselves  forward  ;  and  every 
one  would  then  plant  out  his  place  in  the  most  stylish  manner 
imaginable  ;  and  eveiy  year  in  this  part  of  the  science,  as  well  as 
in  others,  we  should  be  taking  strides  in  the  right  direction ;  it 
would  not  be  such  incautious  heedless  work  as  too  often  proves 
to  be  the  case  at  the  present  day. 

Again  :  Look  at  the  different  Verbenas  that  are  out  in  common 
cultivation  ;  you  will  see  them  in  six  eases  out  of  twelve  huddled 
together,  and  appearing  to  the  eye  a  mass  of  confusion.  This  is 
to  be  found  in  beds  of  all  shapes,  and  often  where  there  is  but 
that  one  bed  on  the  small  spot  of  green  sward  that  is  attached  to 
many  villa  residences.  Look  them  over.  In  some  you  will  find 
upwards  of  a  dozen  varieties  ;  in  others  more,  where  there  were 
no  more  than  three  dozen  planted  altogether.  Some  of  the 
weaker-growing  kinds,  which  arc  generally  the  newest,  when  they 
ought  to  be  at  their  highest  pitch  are  overgrown  and  buried  by 
the  others.  These,  then,  are  lost ;  and  there  is  the  money  gone, 
and  a  bad  namo  for  tlic  nurseryman  or  florist  into  the  bargain, 
when,  if  proper  judgment  had  been  used  at  the  commencement, 
this  would  have  been  hindered. 

In  an  oval-shaped  bed,  or  one  nearly  approaching  to  that 
shape,  in  the  centre  1  should  plant  Purple  King  Verbena,  if  one 
colour  only  were  allotted  ;  but  if  two  varieties,  there  is  none  that 
I  have  ever  seen  that  will  agree  better  with  Purple  King  than 
Eclipse,  which  is  a  lively  pink  and  white  :  these  appear  very 
pleasing  wherever  they  come  in  contact,  or  are  planted  side  by 
side.  Plant  the  centre  of  a  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  oval  bed 
with  the  latter-named,  and  a  ring  round  the  circle  with  the  dark 
one ;  then  a  band  of  variegated  Geranium  in  a  diamond  form, 
which  will  act  as  a  regulator  to  the  Yerbenas  that  are  planted 
inside  this  as  well  as  on  the  outside,  which  might  be  planted  with 
Topsy,  Sir  J.  Outram,  Etonia,  or  any  other  variety  that  might 
be  preferable.  The  diamond  to  he  filled  with  this  kind.  Then, 
up  to  what  might  be  termed  the  outer  margin  of  the  diamond, 
plant  with  any  rose-coloured  variety  of  Geranium.  Then  the  space 
between  this  and  the  band  allotted  for  the  margin  to  be  planted 
with  any  variety  of  scarlet  Verbena,  with  the  exception  of  Geant 
des  Batailles,  which  for  this  part  of  the  bed  is  rather  too  free  a 
grower.  Tjie  margin  to  be  composed  of  variegated  Alyssum. 
Geant  des  Batailles  might  be  planted  in  the  centre  of  this  bed  ; 
which  would  be  effective,  provided  the  variegated  margin  of  same 
had  its  blooms  gathered  as  fast  as  they  appeared.  A  bed  of 
Yerbenas  alone  is  too  loose  in  habit  to  form  a  very  effective  bed, 
and  should  bo  guarded  against,  more  particularly  where  there  is 
but  little  planting  carried  into  effect.  If  an  inclination  of  pro¬ 
truding  beyond  their  limited  bounds  appears  in  any  part  of  beds 
planted  in  this  style,  it  must  he  stopped  at  once,  or  their  beauty 
will  be  destroyed.  A  little  pinching  back  occasionally  is  all  that 
is  required  after  they  are  once  planted,  when  they  will  appear  as 
enchantments  to  any  that  shall  gaze  on  them  the  whole  of  the 
season. — A.  J.  Ashman. 

COVERING  AS  AN  AID  TO  HEATING. 

In  reading  an  acticle  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  for  the  24th 
of  January,  I  think  “A.  R.”  might  save  himself  anxiety  and  the 
lives  of  his  “  pets  ”  if  he  will  adopt  my  plan  of  having  a  cover 
for  his  small  house. 

My  own  greenhouse  is  ten  feet  by  ten.  I  have  made  a  cover 
of  Richardson’s  waterproof  cloth,  which  is  cither  Is.  or  2s.  a 
yard — I  think  l.v.  I  have  the  covering  in  three  pieces  for  con¬ 
venience  ;  one  piece  covers  the  top,  and  reaches  to  the  ledge  of 
the  front  sashes,  where  it  is  securely  fastened ;  one  piece  for  each 
end,  and  a  piece  extra  as  long  as  the  door,  and  rather  wider, 
which  I  put  on  in  extra  frost,  tucking  it  well  in  at  the  bottom, 
and  putting  a  weight  on  it.  1  manage  my  house  in  this  way ; — • 
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It  a  frost  is  expected  I  have  a  fire  for  a  short  time,  and  shut  up 
the  house  whilst  the  temperature  is  warm.  I  generally  shut  up 
about  three  o’clock  in  winter,  and  at  four  put  on  the  cover.  In 
the  very  severe  frost  we  had  in  December  I  had  the  fire  made  up 
again  at  five,  p.m.,  and  found  the  thermometer  the  next  morning 
at  40°. 

At  the  present  time  I  think  if  the  house  were  shut  up  on  sunny 
days  an  hour  before  the  sun  went  off  it,  and  the  cover  put  on  J 
immediately  the  sun  left  it,  there  would  be  sufficient  natural  heat  I 
for  ordinary  greenhouse  plants.  I  suffer  from  damp,  therefore 
have  a  little  fire  most  days.  I  use  the  white  cloth,  as,  if  frost  is 
very  severe,  the  cover  need  not  be  removed  during  the  day,  and 
there  is  light  sufficient  for  the  plants  for  a  short  period.  I  have  ! 
not  lost  a  plant  yet ;  and  have  Verbenas,  Cupheas,  Ageratums, 

N  ierembergias,  Lobelias,  and  many  other  bedding  things,  besides 
Primulas,  florists’  Geraniums,  and  variegated  ditto,  all  looking 
healthy,  and  beginning  to  grow  just  now.  My  Calceolarias  I  keep 
in  a  cold  house,  and  they  do  very  well. 

hrom  observation,  I  think  gentlemen’s  gardeners  and  amateurs 
do  not  shut  their  houses  early  enough. — Kate. 


SUBSTITUTE  for  the  YELLOW  CALCEOLAEIA. 

We  observe,  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
some  remarks  upon  the  failure  of  late  years  of  the  yellow  Cal¬ 
ceolaria  as  a  bedding  plant,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an 
efficient  substitute.  The  direction  for  relief  appears  to  be  in  the 
way  of  the  Tropseolums,  and  we  venture  to  observe  that  the  new 
yellow  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtium, — seed  of  which  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  offering  this  year  for  the  first  time,  will  be  found  not 
only  a  bedding  plant  of  equal  merit  with  the  yellow  Calceolaria, 
but,  from  its  masses  of  blossoms,  much  superior  to  that  old 
favourite.  Some  entire  plants  of  it  were  exhibited  to  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society  last  year,  and  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  them  as  likely  to  be  of  great  use  as  a  bedding  plant.  A 
correspondent  in  your  issue  of  January  24th  states  that  the  dwarf 
French  Marigold  wrnuld  answer  well  as  a  substitute  for  the 
yellow  Calceolaria,  but  that  no  seed  could  be  obtained  that  could 
be  depended  upon  ;  we  should  feel  obliged  if  your  correspondent 
would  favour  us  with  a  trial,  the  results  of  which  we  feel  con¬ 
fident  would  considerably  modify  the  opinion  at  present  enter¬ 
tained.— James  Carter  &  Co. 

[Judging  from  the  plate  we  have  received,  this  Nasturtium  is 
of  a  very  dwarf,  compact  habit  of  growth,  and  produces  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  large,  rich,  golden-yellow  flowers. — Eds.  C.  G.J 


HEATING  A  COMBINATION  OF  HOUSES. 

I  was  much  benefited  by  your  advice  at  page  611,  but  there 
are  some  points  I  have  neglected  to  ask  you  upon,  and  with 
which  I  am  not  at  one  with  our  builder  and  architect.  You  speak 
of  a  layer  of  clinkers  over  the  pipes.  Now,  I  presume  we  must 
have  some  sort  of  a  bottom  above  the  clinkers  to  retain  the 
earth  from  the  heat,  which  I  fear  will  scorch  the  roots.  The 
height  of  the  wall  and  the  breadth  of  the  border  will  give  a  roof 
of  about  19  feet  in  length.  What  depth  will  the  astragals 
require  to  be  at  13  inches  or  14  inches  apart,  to  carry  glass  of 
21ozs.  or  16  ozs.  per  square  foot?  We  propose  to  leave  13 
inches  or  14  inches  at  the  top  unglazed,  and  to  substitute  a 
hinged  board  of  wood  to  overlap  the  glass  a  little,  and  to  lift  up 
jot  ventilation,  but  too  small  a  space,  I  doubt.  Then  the  house 
being  divided  by  a  middle  wall,  as  you  propose,  we  still  have 
LS  inches  nearly  all  the  length  of  the  front  of  the  upright  glass 
for  the  Melons  ventilation.  The  boiler  has  already  three  11-inch 
pipes  fixed  on  the  top  for  flow-pipes,  and  three  for  the  return  of  , 
the  water.  We  intend  to  join  a  double  4-inch  pipe  to  this  and 
carry  one  arm  of  each  just  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  all  j 
round  the  edge  of  the  Melon-bed,  and  return  them  below  the 
middle  ot  the  bed.  The  other  1 1-itieh  pipes  being  required  for 
the  other  houses,  iuy  employer  wishes  me  to  put  Peaches  on  the 
mid  end  division,  which  I  think  of  no  use. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  what  sorts  of  Plums 
and  Peaches  are  best  suited  for  growing  in  pots  ? _ Pumpkin. 

[  You  propose,  as  formerly  stated,  heating  your  Melon-house 
from  the  orchard-house.  For  reasons  given  we  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  reverse  the  power  to  heat  the  Melon-house  without 
heating  the  orchard-house  at  all  j  but  that  you  may  be  doing. 


We  are  no  admirers  of  lf-inch  pipes  for  hot  water.  We  willingly 
would  never  have  them  less  than  three.  The  division  longitu¬ 
dinally  between  the  orchard- house  and  Melon-house  may  be  brick 
aud  glass,  wood,  or  wood  and  glass.  We  presume  you  mean  to 
have  a  pathway  in  the  Melon-house  sunk  at  the  back,  and  a 
door  at  one  end,  so  that  you  can  step  down  ;  or  if  the  roof  is  to 
be  fixed,  and  in  one  sweep  from  back  to  front,  over  orchard- 
house  and  Melon-house,  we  do  not  see  well  how  you  are  to  get  at 
them,  unless  you  had  large  openings  in  the  dividing-wall,  and 
attend  to  them  from  the  orchard-house.  The  openings  for  air 
at  the  back  or  dividing-wall  will  scarcely  do  for  the  Melons. 
Amu  should  also  have  some  small  openings  in  the  front  wall. 
Besides,  the  ventilation  from  the  Melons  will  heat  considerably 
the  orchard-house  behind ;  and  besides  the  board  at  top,  we 
should  like  to  have  three  or  four  spaces  between  the  sash-bars 
to  open  in  front.  This  longitudinal  division  will  give  a  bracing 
to  the  astragals,  or  bars  for  the  glass  ;  and,  therefore,  if  these  are 
of  good  deal,  and  3^  inches  by  If  inch,  we  presume  they  will 
be  strong  enough.  Without  this  dividing-wall  as  in  the  other 
house,  we  would  have  an  iron  rod  longitudinally  in  the  middle, 
from  end  to  end,  aud  an  iron  support  in  the  centre.  Without  that 
we  should  consider  that  bars  or  rafters  of  4  inches  by  2f  inches 
would  be  necessary  for  that  length  and  weight  of  glass.  The 
mode  of  heating  the  Melon-house  will  answer.  The  matter  of 
the  brickbats  is  easily  settled — say  that  you  have  got  a  depth  of 
a  foot  above  the  pipes,  place  brickbats  as  hollow  as  you  can  all 
round  them,  covering  six  inches  deep  ;  then  place  three  inches  of 
small  pieces  of  rough  gravel,  &c.,  two  inches  of  finer  gravel,  and 
one  inch  of  very  fine,  or  the  latter  may  be  rough  sand  and  lime 
put  on  when  hot,  and  fresh  mixed,  and  made  smooth  on  the 
surface.  Neither  roots  nor  moisture  will  easily  go  through  this ; 
so  that,  if  your  bed  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  a  few  holes 
should  be  left  to  enable  you  to  judge  whether  moisture  is  station¬ 
ary  there  or  not.  Not  long  ago  the  whole  modus  operandi  was 
described.  We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  your  locality 
to  say  whether  you  can  get  plants  suitable  near  you  or  not ;  and 
we  make  it  a  rule  never  to  recommend  tradesmen,  because  we 
always  get  honourably  dealt  with  by  all  such  as  advertise  in  our 
columns,  and  from  these  advertisements  and  recent  articles  you 
can  be  at  no  loss  to  know  where  such  articles  are  to  be  found. 
The  price  generally  depending  upon  size  and  quality. 

We  do  not  know  a  Peach  but  may  be  grown  in  a  pot,  and  every 
dessert  Plum  may  also  be  so  fruited.  If  you  have  done  little  in 
that  way  we  recommend  you  to  consult  Mr.  Rivers’s  little  book 
“  The  Orchard  House.”  Nurserymen,  as  a  rule,  on  a  clear  expo¬ 
sition  of  wants  and  wishes,  will  do  better  for  a  gardener  under 
such  circumstances  than  we  could  do,  by  making  out  a  list  for 
him.] 

PEESEEVING  WOOD. 

Quite  recently,  while  walking  iu  the  garden  with  the  Hon. 
J.  \\ .  Fairfield,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  lie  called  my  attention  to  the 
small  stakes  which  supported  the  Raspberry-canes.  The  end 
in  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  part  above,  was  as  sound  and 
bright  as  if  lately  made,  but  he  informed  me  that  they  had 
been  iu  constant  use  for  twelve  years !  Said  I,  “  Of  course 
they  are  cyanized?”  “  Yes,”  he  replied,  “and  the  process  is  so 
simple  and  cheap  that  it  deserves  to  be  universally  known,  and 
it  is  simply  this: — One  pound  of  blue  vitriol  to  twenty  quarts 
of  water.  Dissolve  the  vitriol  with  boiling  -water,  and  then  add 
the  remainder.” 

“  The  end  of  the  stick  is  then  dropped  into  the  solution,  and 
left  to  stand  four  or  five  days;  for  shingle,  three  days  will 
answer;  and  for  post  six  inches  square,  ten  days.  Care  is  to 
be  taken  that  the  saturation  takes  place  in  a  metal  vessel  or 
keyed  box,  for  the  reason  that  any  barrel  will  be  shrunk  by  the 
operation  so  as  to  leak.  Instead  of  expanding  an  old  cask,  as 
other  liquids  do,  this  shrinks  them.  Chloride  of  zinc,  I  am 
told,  will  answer  the  same  purpose ;  but  the  blue  vitriol  is,  or 
was  formerly,  very  cheap,  viz.,  three  to  six  cents  per  pound.” 

Mr.  Fail-field  informed  me  that  the  French  Government  are 
pursuing  a  similar  process  with  every  item  of  timber  now  used 
in  ship  building,  and  that  they  have  a  way  of  forcing  it  into 
the  trees  in  the  forest  as  soon  as  cut,  ejecting  the  sap,  and 
cyanising  it  all  on  the  spot.  I  have  not  experimented  with  it, 
but  Mr.  Fairfield’s  success  seemed  to  be  complete. 

The  process  is  so  simple  and  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  con¬ 
venience  of  every  farmer,  and  gardener  even,  and  I  therefore 

thought  it  so  valuable  as  to  warrant  a  special  notice  of  it. _ 

Prairie  Farmer.) 
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HYACINTHS  IN  WATER-GLASSES  FAILING. 

I  shale  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  from  what 
malady  my  Hyacinths  are  suffering.  I  put  them  in  glasses  about 
the  end  of  October,  banished  them  to  the  cellar  until  they  threw 
down  their  roots  nicely,  which  they  did  in  about  three  weeks.  I 
then  brought  them  into  the  dining-room.  Soon  after  the  roots  died 
away,  and  they  looked  badly.  In  about  a  fortnight  three  or  four 
very  thick  roots  appeared  to  each  bulb,  and  no  end  of  offshoots 
began  to  make  their  appearance.  Ought  I  to  have  pulled  them 
off  ?  I  did  not.  Three  of  the  bulbs  are  set  for  bloom,  and  three 
are  grown  immensely  high,  but  no  signs  of  bloom.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter  with  the  family  ?  How  am  I  to  preserve 
the  bulbs  for  next  season  ;  break  off  the  offshoots  or  not  ? — An 
Admirer. 

[We  hardly  know  what  is  the  matter,  unless  you  have  neg¬ 
lected  giving  water,  or  changing  the  water,  at  least  two  or  three 
times  a- week ;  or  that,  after  giving  the  plants  the  stimulus  of  a 
warm  room,  they  have  been  allowed  to  be  frosted  in  one  of  the 
late  severe  nights.  The  great  length  of  the  leaves  leads  us 
to  suppose  that  the  glasses  have  been  nearer  the  chimney  corner 
than  the  window.  It  matters  little  what  you  do  with  these  off¬ 
shoots  now,  as  it  is  not  likely  the  bulbs  will  be  much  benefited 
by  removing  them,  nor  can  we  hold  out  any  hope  that  bulbs 
grown  in  glasses  one  year  will  bloom  again  in  the  succeeding. 
The  bulbs  will  require  one  season’s  good  culture  in  earth,  at  any 
rate.] 


SOME  OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS.— No.  5. 

THE  AQUILEGIA,  OR  COLUMBINE. 

Among  the  many  neglected  old  favourite  flowers  that  are  de¬ 
serving  more  notice  may  be  classed  the  Rose  Columbine.  While 
the  Chrysanthemum,  Sweet  William,  &c.,  have  made  some  rapid 
progress,  the  above  once  favourite  flower  is,  I  believe,  scarcely 
superior  to  what  it  was  when  I  was  a  schoolboy ;  and  I  believe  there 
are  better  varieties  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  cottagers  at  the 
present  day  than  in  our  well-cultivated  ones.  Surely  this  is  to 
be  regretted ;  and  I  trust  before  many  years  to  see  this  old 
favourite  flower  elevated  to  the  position  in  our  gardens  it 
deserves. 

Its  easy  culture  is,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  its  being  neglected. 
But  few  flowers  make  a  better  show  in  the  early  season  than  this 
old  cottage  favourite.  The  graceful  drooping  of  the  flowers,  its 
profusion  of  blossom,  its  various  colours,  and  the  length  of 
time  it  continues  in  blossom,  should  be  recommendations  of  it 
to  every  one  who  has  a  garden  in  which  to  form  a  collection. 
Neither  arc  the  above  all  the  excellencies  of  the  Columbine — the 
flowers  are  large  and  showy  ;  the  plants  are  no  ramblers,  but  of  a 
size  proper  for  any  garden  ;  and  these,  with  the  other  consider¬ 
ations,  combine  to  increase  their  value  and  heighten  them  in  our 
esteem. 

For  pot  culture  the  Columbine  is  well  adapted,  and  well- 
grown  specimens  in  pots  look  charming.  It  is  equally  deserving 
of  pot  culture  as  the  Dielytra  spectabilis,  and  will  amply  repay 
the  cultivator  for  his  trouble. 

Some  few  years  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  long 
border  devoted  entirely  to  the  growth  of  the  Columbine,  and  I 
need  scarcely  say  it  was  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  see  it  when  in  perfection.  No  one  who  has 
never  seen  a  large  quantity  massed  together  can  form  any  opinion 
of  its  beauty. 

In  order  to  continue  them  in  the  greatest  perfection,  fresh 
plants  should  be  planted  every  four  years  ;  for  it  is  observable 
that  the  youngest  plants  always  exhibit  the  finest  flowers,  and  as 
the  plants  get  old  they  frequently  sport  in  their  colours,  and  from 
the  superlative  of  elegance  in  variegation  become  plain. 

The  seed  should  always  be  gathered  from  flowers  of  the  best 
properties — that  is  to  say,  from  the  largest,  most  double,  and 
the  most  distinct  and  brightest  in  colours.  On  the  same  plants 
flowers  with  these  properties  will  often  be  found,  and  others  of 
an  indifferent  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Balsam.  The  inferior 
flowers  should  be  constantly  clipped  away  as  they  appear,  and 
the  best  only  saved  on  those  plants  intended  for  seed. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  in  autumn  or  spring.  Any  common 
garden  soil  made  fine  will  do  for  the  purpose.  The  plants  will 
require  no  further  trouble  except  keeping  them  free  from  weeds ; 
and,  if  the  weather  is  very  dry,  occasional  watering  until  they 
are  fit  to  remove.  A  bed  should  then  be  prepared  for  their  re¬ 
ception  and  the  plants  placed  in  rows  about  a  foot  apart.  Early 
in  autumn  they  may  be  removed  to  the  placo  in  which  they  arc 


intended  to  blossom,  and  in  the  following  May  they  will  produce 
flowers. 

It  is  advisable,  if  the  roots  are  intended  to  be  propagated 
from,  not  to  let  them  seed,  but  to  crop  off  all  flower-stems  as 
soon  as  the  blossoms  have  passed. 

In  order  to  keep  up  a  good  succession  of  flowers,  it  is  advisable 
to  sow  some  fresh  seed  every  year,  and  if  you  can  rely  on  a  friend 
it  will  be  advisable  to  exchange  seed  every  two  or  three  years. 
All  those  which  show  bad  colours  or  defective  properties  should 
be  eradicated  at  once,  and  the  remainder  always  kept  free  from 
weeds.  The  ground  should  be  dug  between  the  rows  every  winter, 
and  a  little  manure  added.  This  is  all  the  trouble  these  elegant 
plants  require. — Edward  Bennett,  Osberton. 


NOTES  UPON  FERNS. 

Neottopteris  Australasica,  J.  Sm.  (Synonyme,  Tham- 
nopteris  Australasica ,  Moore.)  Fronds  sessile,  simple,  elliptical- 
lanceolate,  widening  towards  the  top,  coriaceous,  glabrous ;  while 
very  young  and  before  they  are  unrolled  they  are  covered  with  a 
brown  downy  substance.  In  full-grown  specimens  the  fronds 
are  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  six  inches  wide.  Veins  forking  ; 
the  venules  running  parallel  and  producing  the  sporangia  along 
their  upper  side,  covered  by  a  thin  membranaceous  indusium. 
The  points  of  the  venules  are  connected  along  the  margin  of  the 
frond  by  a  vein  which  runs  parallel  with  it.  The  costa,  or 
midrib,  prominent,  acute,  of  a  purplish  colour. 

This  noble  Fern  is  a  native  of  Australia,  the  peninsula  of  India, 
and  some  of  the  East  Indian  islands.  It  is  sometimes  confounded 
in  gardens  with  Neottopteris  ( Asplenium )  nidus,  which  is  much 
inferior  to  it  in  beauty.  N.  Australasica  can  at  once  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  midrib  being  very  acute  below,  while  in  nidus 
it  is  rounded.  It  is  often  called  “  the  Bird’s-nest  Fern,”  from 
the  fronds  being  thrown  out  from  the  centre  so  as  to  leave  an 
open  cup-sliaped  space.  The  leathery  texture  of  the  dark-green 
fronds,  with  the  narrow  parallel  lines  of  sori,  the  dark  purple 
midrib,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant,  cause  this  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  favourites  of  the  whole  family.  It  succeeds  well  in  a 
house,  the  minimum  temperature  of  which  is  40°,  but  grows 
stronger  in  a  stove. 

Brainea  insignis,  J.  Sm.  (Synonyme,  Bowringia  insignis , 
Hook.)  A  dwarf  tree-fern ;  the  stem  two  to  four  feet  high, 
densely  covered  with  coarse,  brown,  shaggy  hairs.  Fronds 
pinnate,  three  feet  long  ;  p  inn  re  linear-lanceolate,  four  inches  in 
length,  nearly  sessile,  margin  crenated.  Veins  branching,  forked ; 
the  lbwer  venules  anastomosing  (as  in  Woodwardia  and  Doodia), 
so  as  to  form  a  single  line  of  areoles  on  each  side  of  the  midrib. 
The  sporangia  attached  to  this  transverse  vein,  and  sometimes  to 
the  bases  of  the  outer  free  venules.  Sori  naked — that  is,  without 
an  indusium.  Stipes  short,  clothed  with  hairs  similar  to  those 
on  the  stwn. 

This  curious  Fern  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  Cycad  at  the 
first  glance,  the  fronds  being  thrown  out  from  the  top  of  a  short 
thick  stem.  It  is  a  native  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  China.  It  was 
introduced  from  Hong  Kong  by  Dr.  Bowring  in  1852.  It  has 
up  to  the  present  time  been  very  rare ;  but  having  been  raised 
from  spores  by  one  or  two  of  the  Belgian  nurserymen  within  the 
last  year  or  two,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  become  more 
common.  It  is  very  distinct,  and  well  worthy  of  general  culti¬ 
vation.  It  appears  to  succeed  better  in  a  stove  than  in  a  cooler 
house. 

AsrEENiTTM  Hemionitis,  Linn.  (Synonyme,  A.  palmatum, 
Lam.)  Fronds  occasionally  tliree-lobed,  but  more  generally 
palmate  or  five-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  being  the  largest,  acute, 
cordate  at  the  base,  coriaceous,  glabrous  ;  while  in  a  young  state 
dotted  with  minute  scales,  which  drop  off  before  the  fronds 
attain  their  full  size.  Five  principal  veins  from  which  the  others 
fork.  Sori  produced  along  the  upper  side  of  the  venules,  covered 
by  a  narrow  indusium.  Stipes  six  inches  long,  purplish  at  the 
base.  Rhizome  thick,  creeping  or  erect. 

This  very  distinct  Fern  (of  which  the  fronds  are  shaped  like  the 
leaves  of  the  Ivy,  and  like  them  are  of  a  glossy  green),  is  a  native 
of  the  European  and  African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  it 
occurs  also  in  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  and  the  Cape  de  Vjerd  islands. 
A  friend  writing  from  Madeira  says,  “  I  could  never  find  this 
Fern  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  :  indeed,  all  Ferns  are  more 
rare  there  than  on  the  north  side.  In  the  forests  at  the  head  of 
the  Serra  d’Agoa  valley  it  is  very  common.  It  is  seldom  seen  at 
places  with  an  elevation  of  more  than  1000  feet.  We  saw  it 
growing  on  the  roofs  of  some  of  the  cottages  mixed  with  a  bluish- 
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leaved  succulent  composite  (Kleinia),  and  it  had  a  very  pretty  i  the  lobes.  Perhaps  this  end  might  be  attained  by  raising  plants 
effect,  the  contrast  was  so  great.”  •  ‘  j  from  the  fronds  which  show  this  most  distinctly.  The  plant 

I  think  we  may  some  day  have  a  tasselled  variety  of  this  Fern,  j  seems  to  need  nothing  more  than  protection  from  the  frost,  and 
for  it  often  shows  a  disposition  to  produce  them  at  the  points  of  :  succeeds  perfectly  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  Karl. 


DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  FOE  PLEASURE-GROUNDS  OR  PARKS,  &e. 


This  elegant  design  lor  a  drinking  fountain  is  composed  of  a  ■ 
shell  supported  by  aquatic  plants.  Two  have  been  erected  in 
Nottingham,  in  connection  with  the  recreation  and  gymnasium 
ground  established  through  the  munificence  of  the  cornoration 
tor  the  use  of  the  humbler  classes  of  that  populous  town.  A 
lodge  is  erected  1  or  the  residence  of  the  curator,  of  which  a  clock- 
tower  lorms  an  important  feature.  In  the  deeply-moulded  recesses 
forming  the  base  of  this  tower  the  fountains  are  set,  constantly 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  official,  to  prevent  waste  or  damage 
by  the  recipients  of  this  excellent  provision. 


We  are  aware  that  the  material  used  is  very  hard  and  enduring 
in  its  character,  and,  therefore,  most  suitable  for  every  de¬ 
scription  of  external  decoration,  and  that  for  garden  ornaments 
especially  its  excellence  has  been  fully  tested  by  time  as  to  its 
durability. 

The  fountains  have  been  admirably  executed  by  Mr.  Fredk. 
Ransome,  ot  the  Patent  Siliceous  Stone  Company,  Ipswich,  and 
Cannon  Row,  from  the  design  of  C.  IT.  Edwards,  Esq.,  the 
architect  engaged  by  the  corporation.  The  price  of  the  stone¬ 
work  is  eight  guineas. 
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THE  WOOD-LEOPARD  MOTH. 

(ZEUZEEA  jESCUEI.) 


Fit/.  1.— The  female  moth,  life  size,  with  her  ovipositor  protruded. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  2. — The  caterpillar  within  the  tunnel  it  works  in  the  tree.  The 
roundisli  mass  beneath  the  caterpillar  is  the  woody  dust  it  leaves  behind, 
and  of  which  it  forms  its  cocoon. 

Fig.  3 — The  skin  of  the  chrysalis, 

Ekom  the  end  of  June  to  the  commencement  of  August, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  season,  may  be  found  clinging 
to  trees,  especially  the  Lime,  that  beautiful  insect  the  Wood- 
leopard  Moth  ( Zeuzera  cesculi  of  some,  and  JBombyx  or  Cosms 
cesculi  of  others).  Its  specific  name,  from  cbscuIus ,  a  Horse- 
chestnut,  is  singularly  inapplicable,  as  it  frequents  that  tree  less 
than  any  other.  It  is  rvhite,  covered  with  bluish-black  spots,  as 
represented  in  our  drawing ;  the  antennae  short,  tapering  to  a  fine 
point.  The  female  is  fully  twice  as  large  as  the  male,  often 
measuring  nearly  three  inches  across  the  expanded  fore-wings. 
She  is  also  easily  distinguished  from  the  male  by  having  her 
antennae  only  woolly  at  their  base,  but  at  the  upper  part  simple  ; 
whereas  the  antennae  of  The  male  are  feathered  at  the  base  on  each 
side.  The  thorax  is  white  and  woolly,  marked  by  six  blue-black 
spots.  She  is  furnished  with  a  long  ovipositor,  or  egg-depositor, 
admirably  adapted  for  inserting  her  eggs  in  the  cracks  of  the  bark 
of  trees,  oft  the  wood  of  which  the  caterpillar  feeds.  To  the 
Pear,  Apple,  Hazel,  Walnut,  Elm,  Lime,  and  other  trees,  even 
the  Holly,  it  is  most  destructive — burrowing  holes  into  them, 
destroying  their  sap  vessels,  and  forming  reservoirs  for  wet  to 
lodge  in  and  promote  decay. 

The  caterpillar  is  white,  tinged  with  yellow,  and  spotted  with 


black  ;  its  head  being  horny,  with  black  patches  upon  it,  and  on 
the  segment  of  the  body  next  to  it.  Its  length  is  about  two 
inches  when  full  grown.  It  is  hatched  in  August,  and  attains  its 
full  size  in  the  June  following.  It  then  enters  the  pupa  state, 
becoming  a  reddish-brown  chrysalis,  in  a  cocoon  formed  of  the 
dust  of  the  wood  which,  as  a  caterpillar,  it  gnawed  down  in 
working  its  passage.  From  this  cocoon,  as  already  stated,  the 
moth  comes  forth,  either  at  the  end  of  June  or  sometime  between 
that  and  the  beginning  of  August. 

The  chrysalis  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  has  a  cylindrical 
longish  body,  the  abdominal  segments  with  transverse  rows  of 
small  points  directed  backwards,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  push 
itself  forward  to  the  outlet  when  ready  to  assume  its  imago  or 
i  moth  form.  The  head  of  the  chrysalis  is  armed  also  with  a 
1  short  hard  point,  by  which  it  opens  a  way  to  escape  from  the 
cocoon.  Our  fig.  3,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  other  cuts,  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Westwood’s  drawing  in  the  “  Gardener’s  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Botany,”  represents  a  chrysalis-case  from  which  the  moth 
has  escaped  by  a  slit  down  the  front  part  of  the  upper  side,  and 
by  the  head-piece  becoming  detached. 

This  season  the  ravages  of  this  insect  have  been  unusually 
severe.  Its  attacks  have  not  been  confined  to  the  Apple,  Pear, 
and  Thorn ;  but  even  the  Holly  and  other  trees  have  become  its 
prey.  In  making  its  attacks  it  generally  perforates  a  hole  on  the 
side  of  a  branch,  and  eats  its  way  upwards  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  following  the  course  of  the  pith  ;  but  in  a  case  we  have 
seen  exhibited  by  F.  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  of  Cranford,  the  insect, 
instead  of  taking  at  once  a  perpendicular  course,  ate  its  way  all 
round  a  branch,  keeping  just  under  the  surface  of  the  bark  and 
devouring  the  wood  to  such  a  depth  that  the  limb  was  weakened 
and  blown  off  by  the  wind.  After  making  its  horizontal  circuit, 
it  then  worked  its  way  perpendicularly  in  the  ordinary  way. 

We  have  been  informed  by  Messrs.  Fraser,  of  Lea  Bridge 
Road,  that  the  grubs  of  the  Wood  Leopard  Moth  have  this  season 
made  great  havoc  among  their  fruit  trees.  They  perforate  a  hole 
about  six  inches  above  the  ground,  and  have  bored  their  way  up 
the  centre  of  the  stem,  in  some  instances  to  the  height  of  six  feet ; 
forming  a  perforated  tube.  In  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  at  Chiswick,  it  has  been  detected,  as  well  as  in  several 
other  places  about  London. 

The  way  generally  recommended  for  the  destruction  of  this 
devastator,  is  to  blow  tobacco  smoke  into  the  holes.  This  might 
do  very  well  in  cases  where  the  insect  is  near  the  orifice,  and  the 
i  burrow  is  shallow ;  but  in  cases  where  it  extends  to  the  length  of 
one,  two,  or  three  feet,  it  will  be  impossible  to  reach  it  by  this 
mode.  The  only  sure  course  which  suggests  itself  is,  to  wait  till 
the  period  in  June  when  the  grub  has  gone  into  the  chrysalis  state 
and  its  powers  of  further  destructiveness  have  ceased,  and  then 
to  plug  up  the  holes.  This  will  either  suffocate  it,  or  it  will 
effectually  prevent  it  from  emerging,  as  in  the  imago  state  it 
is  incapable  of  eating  its  way  out.  In  this  way  the  reproduction 
of  that  individual  at  least  would  be  prevented. 

The  common  house  sparrow  is  a  great  enemy  of  this  moth  ;  and 
Mr.  Westwood-  relates,  that  a  few  years  since  it  w'as  no  uncommon 
thing,  and  it  may  be  so  annually,  to  find  many  wings  of  this  insect 
at  the  foot  of  the  trees  in  St.  James’s  Park,  the  bodies  having 
been  devoured  by  the  sparrows. 


CIDER  AND  APPLE  ORCHARDS  IN  THE 
OLDEN  TIME. 

Cider  is  now  grown,  to  use  a  common  expression,  in  great 
quantities  in  what  is  known  as  the  cider  country  or  cider  counties. 
There  the  great  part  of  the  population  drink  nothing  else. 
Devonshire,  parts  of  Somersetshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Here¬ 
fordshire,  are  pre-eminently  cider  counties. 

The  early  use  of  a  drink  called  cider,  and  the  production  of 
such  immense  quantities  of  that  beverage,  such  as  that  of  10,000 
hogsheads  in  one  parish — viz.,  Martock  in  Somersetshire,  are  twm 
distinct  matters. 

Cider,  without  doubt,  is  of  early  origin,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  known  in  Africa,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian  and 
Augustine,  the  two  fathers.  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  an  inebriating 
liquor  made  of  the  juice  of  Apples. 

Biscay,  long  famed  for  its  cider,  received  it,  as  is  believed,  from 
the  Carthaginians.  A  full  description  of  this  beverage  is  given  by 
Navagerus,  in  the  journal  of  his  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y. 

The  ancient  Britons,  like  other  northern  nations,  may  have 
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made  an  intoxicating  liquor  from  the  Sorbus,  or  Service  Tree ; 
and  though  hardly  from  the  indigenous  Crab  Apple  ;  yet  some, 
perhaps,  from  the  better  kind  of  Apples  introduced  by  the 
Romans.  The  Anglo-Saxons  distinguished  their  “Eppelwin” 
from  wine  and  mead. 

The  Normans,  probably,  obtained  their  cider  Applcrtrees  from 
Biscay  ;  the  climate  and  soil  there  both  favoured  their  growth. 
To  the  abbeys  of  that  country  we  must  look  for  the  improvement 
of  Apples  and  cider-making. 

Near  Yalognes,  in  the  department  of  La  Manche,  stood  the 
famous  abbey  of  Montebourg.  The  possessions  of  this  abbey 
extended  to  Dorset  and  Devon.  Besides  lands  in  Axmouth 
parish  in  South-east  Devon,  the  manor  and  church  given  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  TX.,  there  were  also  other  lands,  and  a  priory  in 
Loders,  near  Bridport,  Dorsetshire. 

Cider  was  mado  on  the  Montebourg  lands  before  the  year 
1286.  The  monks,  who  possessed  nearly  all  the  knowledge  that 
prevailed  at  that  era,  had  introduced  upon  their  estates  on  this 
side  the  channel  Apple  trees,  for  the  growth  of  Apples  for  cider¬ 
making.  They  had  also  taught  their  tenants  how  to  make  cider, 
according  to  the  approved  plan  of  Normandy,  which  is  still  pre¬ 
served  in  that  part  of  France,  in  the  Norman  islands  of  Guernsey 
and  Jersey,  and  in  Herefordshire.  _  / 

W.  Yillata,  of  Loders  and  Bothenhampton,  near  Bridport, 
held  land  of  the  Abbot  of  Montebourg,  upon  payment  of  6s. 
a-year,  and  upon  his  finding  a  horse  {ad  molendum  poma ,  &c.), 
to' grind  the  Apples  in  what  is  now  called  a  horse-mill.* 

The  skilful  monks  may  have  done  much  towards  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  estates  by  the  introduction  of  better  fruit  trees. 
Probably  others  were  not  disposed  to  adopt  novelties  any  more 
than  their  descendants  in  the  present  day. 

The  Quarantine  Apple  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Carentan  Apple.  Many  other  names  are  old  names  corrupted  in 
the  course  of  years.  A  perriwinkle  shell-fish  is  termed  a  gobbet. 
It  is  the  Norman  gobet,  a  mouthful,  as  the  famous  Cherries  of  the 
valley  of  Montmorency  are  now  called  les  bons  gobets. 

That  cider  was  made,  as  before  related,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  if  we  institute  a 
comparison  with  the  great  doings  now-a-days  of  cider-making 
Devon  and  Somerset. 

The  Vicar  of  Dawlish,  in  the  South  Hams  (now  a  watering 
place),  received,  in  1280,  one  half  the  crop  of  Apples,  doubtless 
grown  for  making  cider. f 

The  word  Orchard,  or,  as  it  is  now  pronounced,  Orcliat,  perhaps 
a  name  given  by  the  monks  from  Orchatos ,  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  error.  It  was  not  in  any  sense  the  orchard  of  modern 
times.  The  latter  is  a  space  planted  with  Apple  trees  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  unlike  the  practice  of  Normandy  and  Brittany, 
where  pasture  and  arable  land  are  crossed  by  rows  of  Apple  trees, 
and  where  the  English  practice  of  planting  the  trees  in  one  spot 
with  grass  under  them  does  not  obtain. 

The  orchard  of  early  reigns  was  a  place  laid  out  with  trees,  as  a 
pleasure  garden  for  walking,  recreation,  and  sports,  having 
arbours  and  similar  appropriate  places.  Such  a  spot,  if  Apple 
trees  prevailed,  was  called  an  Apple  garden,  or  Apple  orchard. 

An  Apple  garden  is  spoken  of  in  “  Domesday  Book  ”  as  ex¬ 
isting  at  Nottingham.  Horti  and  Hortuli  are  frequent  in  the 
same  record. 

The  monks  of  Lewes  Priory,  Sussex,  had  in  their  enclosure  of 
thirty-two  acres  and  a  half  within  walls,  a  paradise  (park),  a  garden, 
and  an  Apple  orchard,  which  felt  the  effects  of  a  gale,  A.D.  1267. 

Some  Apples  were  valued  in  an  orchard  in  Norfolk,  a.d.  1289, 

6.9.  8 d. ;  the  mill,  at  9s.  The  Apple,  like  the  Vine,  has  been 
tried  in  climates  and  soils  quite  unsuited  to  it. 

There  were  ardent  lovers  of  horticulture  among  the  clergy. 
Upon  the  extension  of  a  part  of  Wells  Cathedral  about  the 
year  1326,  there  was  a  special  provision  made  for  the  careful 
preservation  of  a  certain  Medlar  tree.  Quinces  sold,  in  1292,  at 

4.9.  the  hundred. 

Wycliffe  knew  of  the  strength  of  cider,  for  he  translated  the 
passage,  Luke  i.  15,  “  He  slial  be  gret  bifore  the  Lord,  and  he 
schal  not  drynke  wyne  ne  sider.” 

One  Cottingham,  of  Seaford,  gave  a  bond,  26th  Elizabeth,  that 
while  he  should  continue  a  tippler,  he  and  his  household  should 
be  orderly,  and  keep  no  unlawful  .games  nor  evil  rule  within  his 
house,  garden,  or  orchards,  during  the  said  time  of  his  tippling, 

*  The  late  M.  de  Gcrville,  the  learned  antiquary  of  Valognes,  possessed 
the  cartulary  of  Montebourg.  He  communicated  this  information  to  the 
Author  in  1841.  His  death  took  place  in  1853. 

+  See  a  Manorial  Visitation  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  George  Oliver, 
D.D. 


i.  e.,  dealing  in  liquor.  In  the  orchard,  was  doubtless  the  skittle- 
alley  for  summer  days. 

Butler,  in  his  “  Hudibras,”  gives  among  other  acquirements  of 
Sidrophel  that  he  knew, — 

“  And  in  what  sign  best  sider’s  made.” 

So  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  not  only  was  attention  paid 
to  the  growth  of  the  Apple,  but  to  the  making  of  this  fruit  into 
cider — an  operation  of  importance  enough  to  be  referred  to  an 
astrologer,  then  a  common  practice. 

Apple  trees  and  Pear  trees  also  began  to  be  much  cultivated 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  In  a  pamphlet  addressed 
to  the  well-known  Samuel  Hartlib,  Esq.,  a.d.  1657,  entitled 
“  Herefordshire  Orchards,  a  Pattern  for  all  England,”  it  is  asserted 
that  gennet-moyles  bear  every  other  year,  and  make  the  best 
cider.  Mordicant,  or  sharp  cider,  pleased  the  peasant  or  working 
man,  as  was  the  case  in  France. 

In  Herefordshire  few  cottagers,  and  even  few  of  the  wealthiest 
yeomen,  taste  any  other  drink  in  the  family  but  cider,  except  at 
some  special  festivals  twice  or  thrice  in  a  year,  and  that  for 
variety  rather  than  for  choice. 

The  credit  of  cider  had  of  late  years  much  advanced  in  the 
estimation  of  the  best  gentry,  who  had  sought  out  the  right 
method  of  ripening  and  hoarding  the  choicest  fruits,  and  some 
also  of  bottling  it. 

“But  I  am  confident,”  the  writer  adds,  “that  much  more 
may  be  added  to  the  perfection  of  it,  when  they  shall  also  apply 
to  it  the  due  subtleties  of  the  mysterious  art  of  fermentation.’'* 

Each  cultivator  bestowed  greater  attention,  having  proved 
that — - 

“Else  false  hopes 

He  cherishes,  nor  will  his  fruit  expect 
Th’  autumnal  season  but  in  summer’s  pride, 

When  other  orchats  smile  abortive  fail.” 

Philips,  Cider,  book  i. 

Wassailing  the  orchards  on  New  Year’s  Eve  is  called,  in 
Sussex  and  those  parts,  “  Apple  Howling,”  from  the  words 
used : — 

“  Stand  fast,  root ;  bear  well,  top  ; 

Pray  the  God  send  us  a  good  howling  crop,  &c.” 

Hence  the  entries  in  former  centuries  of  money  given  to  the 
“  howling  boys  ”  may  be  understood. 

Hooker,  in  his  MS.  survey,  records  that  the  Apple  was  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Devonshire  so  early  as  1520.  He  must  mean  begun 
to  be  grown  for  the  purposes  of  cider.  He  continues,  “  but  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  century  it  received  more  attention.” 

So  long  as  the  narrow  lanes  served  to  keep  up  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  principal  towns,  and  pack-horses  did  all  the 
work,  there  being  no  carts,  how  could  cider  in  hogsheads  have 
been  sent  about  the  country  ?  It  could  not  have  been  sent  to 
any  great  distance. 

The  absence  of  the  mention  of  cider  up  to  a  certain  period  in 
borough  archives  is  very  remarkable.  In  accompts,  where  every 
halfpenny  is  carefully  set  down  ;  in  dinners  of  the  most  homely 
kind,  and  feasts,  such  as  the  Cobb  Ale  at  Lyme,  and  the  feast  at 
Ford  House ;  in  a  dinner  to  Charles  I.,  altogether  (for  the 
country)  very  sumptuous  up  to  this  period  referred  to,  and  which 
required  to  be  specified,  there  is  no  mention  of  cider  ;  then  cider 
takes  its  place  with  ale  and  beer,  and  furnishes  an  item  in  every 
accompt  for  refreshment  or  festive  enjoyment  at  table  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  boroughs. 

In  the  detailed  presentments  of  the  Hustings’  Book  for  Lyme 
for  the  year  1597,  of  the  stealers  of  wood  and  pollers  of  trees  for 
fuel,  appears  this  entry  :  — 

Item,  they  present  George  Browne's  son,  Hoode’s  son,  and  Thomas 
Sampford’s  boy  to  break  into  men’s  orchards  and  steal  Apples. 

Whether  these  were  Apples  for  the  table  or  for  cider  matters 
little,  after  what  has  been  written  above,  as  no  cider  is  mentioned 
in  the  archives  for  110  years. 

In  1629,  Apples  were  cultivated  in  Massachusetts  from  seed 
imported  from  England  by  order  of  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  colony.  Governor’s  Island,  in  Boston  harbour,  was  givemto 
Governor  Wintlirop,  in  1632,  on  condition  that  he  should  plant 
an  orchard  upon  it. 

A  hogshead  of  Somersetshire  cider  was  brought  to  Mr. 
Richards,  near  Dorchester,  a.d.  1699,  upon  the  occasion  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  being  united  into  one  kingdom  ;  a  hogshead 

*  The  late  eccentric  A.  Cross,  Esq.,  of  Broomfield,  near  Taunton,  famous 
for  his  experiments  in  electricity  and  galvanism,  believed  he  should  be 
able  to  master  fermentation  in  cider.  He  did  not  succeed. 
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of  cider  was  given  by  the  corporation  of  Lyme  to  tiie  soldiers  at 
a  cost  of  2bs. 

W  ine,  beer,  and  cider  were  given  away  at  Minchinliampton 
upon  the  accession  of  King  George  in  1714. 

In  174-5-6,  the  accompt  of  Robert  Henley,  Esq.,  Mayor  of 
Lyme,  exhibits : — 

April  28.  Two  hogsheads  of  cider  supplied  for  the  populace  on  the 
association  (to  support  his  majesty  George  II.),  and  on  the  victory  obtained 
over  the  rebels,  £2. 

The  Mayor  purchased  this  cider  at  Pinney  Farm,  of  Walter 
Oke,  a  country  gentleman,  who  farmed  his  own  land,  and  had 
planted  some  of  the  now  far-famed  Cleeveland,  late  Pinney-under- 
Chff,  with  Apple  trees. 

Ihe  farmers  of  the  Somersetshire  parishes  near  Sedgemoor,  so 
soon  as  they  heard  that  the  king’s  forces  had  won  the  battle 
and  defeated  the  Monmouth  men,  sent  hogsheads  of  cider  to  the 
victors.  The  price  of  a  hogshead  of  cider  given  away  at  Ax- 
minster  in  1689  was  17s.  6cl. 

The  excellence  of  the  cider  made  throughout  the  breadth  of 
the  cider-growing  West  is  very  great;  the  quantity  is  enormous. 
Some  localities  which  have  a  good  name  for  their  eider  send 
out  much  more  cider  than  is  produced  therein,  like  in  wine 
countries,  so  much  does  man  resemble  man  in  all  countries  and 
ages.  The  growers  iu  the  localities  in  question  buy  Norman 
Apples  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  mix  them  with  their  own  fruit. 

Some  gentlemen,  travelling  from  Strasbourg  to  Freybury, 
stopped  at  the  village  of  Altenheim,  in  Baden,  at  an  inn  kept  by 
a  respectable  man  who  farmed  his  own  estate  of  100  acres. 
Perceiving  how  loaded  the  trees  of  this  orchard  were,  the  English 
gentlemen  spoke  of  the  great  crop  of  Apples  and  of  cider.  The 
German  informed  them  that  no  cider  was  made  in  that  country  ; 
the  juice  was  mixed  with  the  juice  of  Grapes,  and  made  into  wine  ! 

In  1854,  some  growers  of  cider  in  Devon  and  Somerset  make 
much  more  than  a  thousand  hogsheads  in  one  year  when  the 
crop  is  good. — (  Roberts  s  Social  History  of  the  Southern  Counties.) 


CONSERVATORY  ON  A  NORTH  ASPECT. 

My  house  faces  the  north.  On  one  side  of  the  hall-door  is  the 
drawing-room,  19  feet  by  18  feet ;  on  the  other  side  the  library, 
18  feet  by  16  feet.  I  am  anxious  to  erect  a  small  conservatory 
which  might  open  into  either  of  these  rooms.  If  it  opens  into 
the  drawing-room  it  would  run  towards  the  east,  but  if  it  opens 
into  the  library  it  would  run  towards  the  wrest.  Which  do  you 
prefer  ?  I  merely  want  it  to  keep  Geraniums.  Do  you  think  that 
15  feet  long  and  10  feet  w  ide  would  be  in  proportion  ?  I  could 
not  make  it  more  than  10  feet  wide. — A  Subscriber  from  the 
First. 

[If  there  is  no  shade,  nor  any  other  thing  objectionable,  we 
should  prefer  the  east  side,  as  securing  the  morning  sun,  and 
avoiding  the  stronger  rays  in  the  afternoon.  The  size  will  do 
very  well.  But  if  in  either  case  the  glass  slopes  to  the  north, 
you  cannot  expect  plants  to  grow  well,  though  they  will  keep  a 
long  time  in  bloom.  If  the  spaces  respectively  at  the  ends  of  the 
libmry  and  drawing-room  are  open,  then  your  house,  if  a  lean-to, 
may  face  the  south ;  or  if  a  high  north  wall  were  objectionable, 
you  might  have  a  span,  or  a  hipped  roof.  In  either  case,  the  east 
side,  other  things  being  equal,  would  be  the  best.] 


BRITISH  POMOLOGrICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  Meeting  of  the  British  Pomological  Society  was  held  at  the  i 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  on  Thursday  the  2nd  inst.  Robert  Hogg, 
Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — 

Alfred  Smee,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Bank  of  England. 

Mr.  James  F.  Robinson,  Frodsham,  Cheshire. 

Mr.  W.  Pridham,  Montacute  Gardens,  South  Petherton. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Stoke  Newington. 

Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  Benningbrough  Hall,  York. 

At  this  Meeting  prizes  of  Two  Guineas  and  One  Guinea  were 
awarded  for  the  best  collection  of  six  varieties  of  Dessert  Pears, 
three  of  each.  The  first  prize  was  taken  by  Josiali  Moorman, 
Esq.,  of  Clapham,  for  Old  Colmar,  Winter  Nelis,  Ye  FI  us  Meuris , 
Glou  Morceau,  Easier  Beurre,  Jean  de  Witte.  The  second 
prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq., 
of  Reading,  with  Knight's  Monarch,  Winter  Nelis,  Ye  Plus 
Meuris,  Glou  Morceau,  Easter  Beurre,  and  Beurre  d'Aremberg. 

Prizes  of  One  Guinea  for  the  best,  and  Half  a  Guinea  for  the 


second  best  Kitchen  Apples,  were  also  awarded.  These  remained 
over  from  the  previous  Meeting  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
having  the  different  varieties  cooked  :  and  after  examination  of  a 
grea,t  number  of  sorts,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Saltmarsh, 
of  Chelmsford,  with  Bess  Pool ;  and  the  second  by  Mr.  Cameron, 
of  Goodwood,  with  Blenheim  Pippin. 

Mr.  Newton,  of  Enfield  Chase,  exhibited  a  very  line  variety  of 
Rhubarb,  admirably  adapted  for  forcing.  The  stalks  were  about 
a  foot  long  and  upwards  of  an  inch  broad ;  of  a  fine,  deep,  blood- 
!  red  colour,  and  were  highly  commended. 

Mr.  Spary,  of  the  Queen’s  Graperies,  Brighton,  exhibited  his 
sulphurator  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  Vine  disease  in 
vineries.  It  consists  of  an  iron  cylinder,  about  eighteen  inches 
high  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  into  the  top  of  which  an  iron 
vessel  or  pan  is  inserted  :  this  pan  contains  the  sulphur  compo¬ 
sition.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  a  small  door  through 
which  a  lamp  is  introduced,  the  llame  of  which  heats  the  sulphur 
composition  above ;  and  the  fumes  that  are  evolved  have  been 
found  by  Mr.  Spary  effectually  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  mildew 
and  other  diseases.  Considerable  discussion  arose  on  the  point 
whether  the  sulphur  composition  might  not  become  ignited,  and 
the  residt  might  be  the  total  destruction  of  the  plants  contained 
in  the  house  submitted  to  fumigation.  Mr.  Spary  stated  that 
with  careful  management  this  would  not  be  the  case.  The 
Meeting  then  adjourned. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Double  Primroses  (A.,  West  Essex). — The  double  white,  double  dark, 
and  very  dark  Primroses,  are  extremely  dainty  in  their  choice  of  soil.  Where 
it  suits  them  they  do  just  as  well  as  the  double  lilac  ones ;  but  we  may 
j  make  for  them  ten  kinds  of  imitation  soil  from  composts,  and  still  be  beaten. 
Try  them  in  pots  in  Pelargonium  compost,  but  more  sand — say  turfy  yellow 
loam,  as  that  in  Epping  Forest,  very  rotten  dung,  and  about  a  sixth  part  of 
any  gritty  sand ;  use  No.  32-pots,  and  keep  the  pots  plunged  in  a  sheltered 
west  aspect  from  the  end  of  September  till  they  come  nearly  into  bloom  ; 
then  take  them  to  where  you  want  them  to  he  seen  ;  and  when  they  have 
,  done  flowering,  plunge  the  pots  in  a  north  aspect,  and  keep  the  place 
’  damp  about  them  in  hot  weather.  It  is  the  red  spider  that  kills  them. 

J  Early  in  March  is  the  only  time  to  increase  them  by  parting  the  roots, 
j  We  shall  shortly  treat  of  them  in  full. 

|  Walton ian  Case  ( The  Glen). — Wc  sent  your  letter  to  Mr.  West,  the 
manufacturer  of  the  Waltonian  Case.  You  want  more  heating  power, 
that  is  all.  The  candle  was  a  failure,  as  we  foretold  ;  but  other  experi¬ 
ments,  we  hear,  are  in  progress. 

Patchouli  ( Clericus ). — Your  plant  No.  1  is  Disandra  prostrata ,  trailing 
Disandra.  No.  2  is  probably  Pogostemon  patchouli ;  hut  that  species  is  so 
like  to  P.  plectranthoides,  that  we  cannot  be  certain  from  the  specimen 
sent  to  us.  If  it  be  P.  patchouli,  it  produces  the  well-known  Indian  scent 
Patchouli,  or  Pucha-pat.  Specimens  of  the  scent  and  of  the  living  plants 
are  in  the  museum  and  stoves  at  Kew  Gardens.  Professor  Tenore  called 
the  plant  Pogostemon  s navis.  The  Arabs  dry  the  leaves,  and  stuff  pillows 
and  mattresses  with  them,  believing  that  they  prevent  contagion  and 
I  prolong  life;  a  belief  which  attaches  among  the  ignorant  to  Sage  and 
other  odoriferous  plants.  As  a  scent  Patchouli  is  used  by  perfumers 
|  chiefly  for  mixing  with  other  aromatics.  Sachets  de  Patchouli  arc  made  of 
cotton-wool,  among  which  a  few  grains  of  the  powdered  Patchouli  leaves 
are  mixed,  and  folded  in  paper.  Placed  among  clothes  they  are  said  to  drive 
away  moths,  lee.  In  Ilindostan  Patchouli  is  used  by  the  women  for 
scenting  their  hair,  and  it  is  also  mixed  with  tobacco  for  the  hookah.  In 
this  country  the  Patchouli  leaves,  it  is  said,  will  retain  their  scent  if  dried 
in  the  dark  by  being  placed  singly  in  a  drawer,  and  turned  daily  for  a 
fortnight.  ' 

Cows  and  Pios  (IF.  Wilson).  —  Two  of  “Richardson’s  Rural  Hand¬ 
books’'  treat  of  these  animals. 

Cerastiuji  tomentosum— Variegated  Alyssum — Crimson  Verbenas 
( A  Four  Years'  Subscriber).— It  is  the  true  Ccrastium  tomentosum  and  the 
“  sprigs”  were  large  enough  for  the  kind  of  cuttings  that  should  be  made 
of  it  soon,  and  treated  like  Verbena  cuttings.  The  variegated  Alyssum 
will  not  come  variegated  from  seeds  any  'more  than  any  other  variegated 
plant.  It  would  come  from  seeds  just  the  same  as  the  common  Sweet  Alys¬ 
sum.  When  it  first  appeared  as  a  sport  from  the  Sweet  Alyssum  the  best 
botanists  were  not  aware  that  variegated  sports  concealed  their  origin 
in  the  difference  of  their  leaf  and  style  of  growth  from  the  plants  whence 
they  originated— as,  for  instance,  Brilliant.  No  one  could  guess  that 
Brilliant  was  a  sport  from  Tom  Thumb  until  Tom  came  up  again  as  a 
sport  from  a  shoot  of  Brilliant ;  and  no  botanist  could  then  guess  that  the 
variegated  Alyssum  was  an  Alyssum  at  all,  and  one  of  them  committed 
himself  so  far  as  to  make  a  new' genus  of  it,  and  called  it  Koniga  maritima. 
The  Cerastium  is  the  nearest  and  best  substitute  for  the  variegated 
Alyssum  ;  hut  they  are  both  best.  One  of  the  best  dark  crimson  Verbenas 
is  decidedly  Grant  des  Batailles.  There  is  no  pale  crimson  Verbena; 
you  must  choose  a  crimson-scarlet  instead.  Sims  Reeves  or  Sir  Joseph. 
Paxton  would  give  you  the  rise  from  Giant  des  Batailles  ;  and  Standard 
Bearer  or  Syren  are  the  nearest  to  your  next  colour,  but  they  are  bluish- 
purple. 

Lantanas.— “Rose  ”  will  find  a  reply  to  her  inquiry  respecting  Cannas 
in  another  of  our  pages.  The  subject  has  received  little  notice  hitherto, 
and  therefore,  the  reply  is  rather  full.  The  inquiry  as  to  Lantanas  is 
rather  vague — “Any  information  would  be  acceptable.”  If  “  Rose  ”  would 
be  more  definite,  so  would  be  our  answer.  However,  in  a  week  or  two  we 
will  say  somewhat  respecting  Lantanas,  as  plants  for  cool  stoves,  for  green¬ 
houses,  and  for  bedding  out  at  the  end  of  May. 
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Liquid  Manure  Barrow  (S.  B.).  —  We  employ  a  twenty-gallon  cask 
swung  on  axes  inside  the  frame  of  a  common  wheelbarrow.  The  manure 
may  be  drawn  off  by  a  tap  of  one-and-a-half-inch  bore. 

Moss  on  Fruit  Tiikes  ( IF.  I.).— Scrape  the  Moss  from  the  stems  and 
branches  of  your  fruit  trees  ;  remove  also  the  layers  of  old  hardened  bark, 
and  then  wash  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  soot  in  equal  proportions  made 
to  the  consistence  of  paint. 

Repotting  Orchids  [M.  E.). — Cut  away  the  old  stems.  Mr.  Williams’s 
book  on  Orchids  is  good  and  cheap.  If  you  had  our  5th  and  Gth  Volumes, 
you  would  see  there  what  Mr.  Appleby  lias  written  on  the  culture  of  the 
various  species. 

Elm  Trees  pierced  by  Holes  (TF.  B„  Chelmsford).— We  have  little 
doubt  but  that  “  the  holes  bored  into  the  heart  about  the  size  of  a  rifle- 
ball,”  are  made  by  the  grubs  of  the  Wood-leopard  Moth,  an  insect  described  | 
and  figured  in  our  present  number. 

Excluding  Frost  (F.  I).  L.). — You  do  not  say  of  what  your  fruit-loft  is 
constructed ;  but  even  if  we  knew,  so  much  depends  upon  doors,  windows, 
and  exposure,  that  we  could  not  say  whether  one  batswing  gas-burner 
would  exclude  frost  from  it.  We  should  think  two  would  be  required, 
one  near  each  end.  Why  not  try  to  what  temperature  one  will  keep  the 
loft  during  these  frosty  nights  ? 

Pruning  Peak-tree  Shoots  (Idem).— 'You  may  prune  them  now.  Cut 
away  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  strong  shoots,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  the  weak. 

Price  of  The  Cottaoe  Gardener  ( J .  I).). — For  fifty-two  weeks  your 
newspaper-agent  ought  to  charge  17s.  id. — that  is,  if  it  is  sent  to  you  free 
by  post. 

Names  of  Apple  and  Plants  (jV orbeton). — Your  Apple  is  Lincolnshire 
Holland  Pippin.  The  flowering  plant  is  Stevia,  and  we  believe  S.  glutinosa. 
The  Fern  is  Platycerium  alcicorne,  or  Stag’s  Horn  F'ern.  The  climbing 
plant,  Scnecio  Mika  nix. 

Names  of  Plants  [A  Subscriber). — One  Orchid  is Zygopctalum  Mackaii; 
the  other  looks  like  a  Cymbidium,  but  was  too  much  injured  for  us  to 
be  eertain.  (A.  C’,;. — It  is  not  a  Spergula,  but  Sagina  procumbens,  or 
Pearlwort. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPER’S  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

February  11th  to  15th,  1860.  Crystal  Palace  (Poultry  and  Pigeons). 

Sec.,  Mr.  W,  Houghton.  Entries  close  Jan.  14th. 

February  29th,  and  March  1st,  1860.  Ulverstone.  Sec.,  Mr.  T.  Robson. 
Entries  close  February  11th, 

March  15th,  16th,  and  17th.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Lion, 
Secs.,  Mr.  J.  J.  Lonsdale,  and  Mr.  W.  L>.  Ilastwell. 

May  23d  and  24th.  Beverley  and  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Sec., 
Mr.  Fras.  Calvert,  Surgeon,  &e.  Entries  close  May  1 7  th. 

July  18th  and  19th.  Merthyr  Tydvil.  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harris.  142, 
High  Street,  Merthyr. 


KEEPING  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 

First.  Would  keeping  fowls  near  London  on  a  large  scale — 
say  a  stock  of  five  huudred  to  one  thousand,  be  sufficiently  re¬ 
munerative  to  yield  me  a  moderate  income  by  the  produce  of 
eggs,  &c.  ? 

Second.  What  quantity  of  ground  would  be  necessary  as  a  run 
for  such  a  number  of  fowls  P 

Third.  What  would  be  the  average  cost  of  the  food  for  such  a 
number,  calculating  the  food  being  purchased  in  bulk,  and  at  the 
cheapest  market  P 

Fourth.  What  season  of  the  year  would  you  consider  best  to 
commence  with  them  ? 

I  have  had  the  above  in  contemplation  for  some  time,  and 
being  now  in  a  position  to  devote  the  whole  of  my  time  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  scheme,  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion 
upon  the  matter.  I  may  also  state  that  I  am  prepared  not  to 
realise  any  profit  for  the  first  year,  making  allowance  for  the 
many  drawbacks  on  first  starting. — A  Recent  Subscriber, 

!  The  answer  to  your  queries  will  resolve  itself  into  a  poultry 
article,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  frame  our  opinions  so  that  they 
shall  answer  your  questions  as  they  occur. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  keeping  a  thousand  fowls  healthy  or 
profitably  on  one  spot.  It  is  against  their  nature  to  be  put  to¬ 
gether  iu  large  numbers.  But  no  one  with  a  small  property  or 
holding  would  think  of  keeping  such  a  number.  The  plan  may  be 
easily  carried  out  by  dividing  the  thousand  birds  into  ten  lots,  and 
making  each  lot  as  distant  as  possible  from  the  other.  As  the 
difficulty  of  the  experiment  would  be  very  much  enhanced  by 
keeping  a  thousand,  we  should  advise  that  not  more  than  four 
hundred  be  kept  at  the  outset,  and  that  these  form  establish¬ 
ments,  each  having  one  huudred  fowls. 

Although  both  eggs  and  fowls  may  enter  into  calculation,  yet 
precedence  must  be  given  to  one  or  the  other ;  and  in  every 
case,  when  poultry  is  intended  to  be  something  more  than  a 
recreation,  and  to  pay  as  an  investment,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  ot  the  neighbourhood,  its  wants,  and  its  markets. 
In  some  places  eggs  are  most  wanted,  in  others  fowls.  The 
knowledge  of  these  things  must  dictate  the  breed  that  is  to  be 
kept.  The  produce  of  birds  may  be  considered  as  a  certainty, 


if  they  are  properly  chosen  and  judiciously  fed ;  but  almost 
every  breed  lias  some  peculiar  characteristic.  Thus,  if  the 
establishment  were  in  a  neighbourhood  where  an  egg  is  an  egg, 
and  all  that  is  required  is  a  certain  number  in  exchange  for  a 
shilling,  Ilamburghs  or  Cochins  would  be  the  proper  birds, 
especially  the  former,  as  they  are  small  consumers  of  food.  If  it 
were  a  neighbourhood  where  ladies  marketed,  and  where  things 
are  carefully  looked  at  and  studied  before  they  are  bought ;  where, 
after  asking  the  price  they  promise  to  call  again,  and  intend  to  do 
so,  we  should  keep  Spanish,  as  the  size  of  their  eggs  would  always 
command  a  sale  in  preference  to  any  others.  If  fowls  were 
wanted  for  the  table,  and  good  ones  were  sufficiently  appreciated 
to  cause  buyers  to  give  a  little  more  for  a  better  bird  there,  we 
say  keep  Dorkings  as  table  fowls.  These  explanations  must,  of 
necessity,  lack  interest  for  the  general  rcuder ;  but  they  are 
essential  to  be  considered  by  those  who  are  looking  for  profit  from 
their  poultry. 

We  will  suppose  it  is  only  required  to  produce  eggs. 
Cochins,  Brahmas,  or  Spanish,  will  do  in  a  small  space,  and 
a  hundred  of  either  may  be  kept  on  an  acre  of  ground.  But 
as  neither  breed  nor  age  will  produce  eggs  from  unhealthy 
birds,  it  will  he  necessary  to  take  every  pains  to  keep  them  in  a 
satisfactory  state.  The  three  breeds  we  have  named  bear  con¬ 
finement  well,  but  it  will  happen  that  they  fiag  a  little  at  time, 
i  Any  precaution  is  then  worth  adopting.  Let  us  suppose  one 
hundred  hens  on  an  acre  of  ground  :  it  would  be  well  to  divide 
i  them  into  four  sets,  each  with  a  different  run,  and,  above  all,  a 
|  different  roosting-place.  More  than  half  the  disease  is  got  by 
j  roosting  too  closely  in  small  buildings.  Most  diseases  are  con¬ 
tagious  or  infectious,  and  for  this  reason  the  division  into  four 
parts  offers  security  which  should  not  be  neglected.  It  will  be 
|  necessary  every  year  to  have  young  birds,  and  these  must  be  bred 
on  the  premises.  Two  acres  would  require  to  be  set  apart  as 
j  rearing.ground  for  chickens.  Houses,  yards,  &c.,  would  occupy 
half  an  acre.  Four  hundred  hens  might  be  kept  then  oil  six 
acres  and  a  half  in  good  laying  condition.  They  would  have  to 
jmy  their  expenses  by  their  eggs  ;  but  as  it  would  be  necessary 
to  breed  many,  and  as  we  advise  beginning  with  pure  birds,  we 
believe  that  every  year  some  chickens  might  and  would  be  se¬ 
lected  which,  at  exhibitions  or  by  private  sale,  would  make  prices 
that  might  prove  very  remunerative.  We  have  here  put  the 
smallest  possible  space  on  which  we  think  the  birds  could  be 
kept,  and  they  would  unquestionably  do  better  if  they  had  more 
room. 

The  present  would  he  a  good  time  to  begin,  because  arrange¬ 
ments  could  now  be  made  for  breeding  the  stock  that  would  be 
wanted  in  the  winter.  Spite  of  all  we  may  wiite  and  you  may 
read,  there  is  much  you  may  learn  by  practice  and  experience, 
and  you  cannot  do  better  than  gain  these  while  breeding  your 
stock  on  a  small  scale. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  to  name  the  quantity  of  food  they  will 
consume ;  but  it  should  be  carefully  seen  to,  and  none  wasted. 
In  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  yards  where  fowls  are  kept  on  a 
large  scale,  half  the  food  is  wasted,  and  another  portion  is  use¬ 
lessly  expended  in  trying  to  make  the  fowls  eat  more  than  they 
require.  The  supply  of  eggs  must  be  kept  up  during  the  year, 
as  the  largest  profit  will  be  made  when  fewest  eggs  are  laid. 
Really  new  laid  eggs  in  the  winter  will  make  threepence  or  four- 
pence  each  for  weeks,  and  for  a  long  time  they  will  make  a  penny 
each.  This  last  is  a  remunerating  price.  We  believe  it  is  possible, 
if  not  easy,  to  make  fowls  pay  by  eggs,  but  only  where  there  is 
personal  superintendence.  We  will  return  to  the  subject.] 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Vauxhall  has  passed  away.  Its  dark  mysterious  walks,  its 
hermitage,  its  fii’e-king,  its  fireworks,  its  concerts,  its  sandwiches, 
its  indescribable  wine  could  no  more  save  it  when  its  hour  was 
come,  than  could  the  mellifluous  notes  which  had  issued  from  the 
throat  of  Lady  Throckmorton’s  favourite  Bullfinch  save  that  cele¬ 
brated  songster  from  its  ruthless  foe.  Some  say,  “  Time  devours 
all  things  and  we  have  seen  a  caricature  where  he  is  represented 
just  bolting  the  fag  end  of  the  Monument,  while  St.  Paid’s  is 
dished  up  to  follow.  Cognoscenti  in  such  matters  may  say  that 
the  latter  would  only  appear  as  a  piece  montee  on  the  table  ; 
but  the  great  devourer  would  eat  all.  He  is  what  Katherine 
described  Wolsey  to  he,  of  an  “  unbounded  stomach.” 

Being  no  longer  young,  we  cannot  help  thinking  the  present 
times  very  inferior  to  those  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century. 
Perhaps  some  remain  who  recollect  the  celebrated  Simpson.  The 
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graceful  way  in  which  the  hat  was  raised  from  the  head  with  the 
right  hand,  while  the  left  held  an  ebony  eano  with  golden  knob. 
This  was  raised  some  inches  from  the  ground,  and  poised  be¬ 
tween  the  thumb  and  finger.  The  bald  head,  the  black  coat,  the 
white  waistcoat — one  inch  and  a  half  below  the  coat,  the  tights  tied 
in  bows  above  the  ankle,  the  right  foot  firmly  planted  a  plumb, 
while  the  left  was  thrown  gracefully  back,  and  rested  on  the  toe 
of  the  shoe.  “  Welcome,  Sir,  to  the  royal  property,”  to  a  friend 
(aside)  “  10,000  additional  lamps.”  This  brings  us  up.  The 
Crystal  Palace  has  taken  the  place  of  Vauxhall,  and  every  such 
establishment,  so  far  as  good  had  to  do  with  them.  It  appeals  to 
all  classes,  by  catering  for  all  tastes.  As  the  probability  is,  that 
seven  members  of  one  family  will  have  seven  pursuits,  so  this  is 
the  only  place  we  know  where  all  can  be  gratified.  We  have  to  do 
with  the  Poultry  Show.  J ust  as  “  feu  ”  Simpson  said,  10,000  ad¬ 
ditional  lamps,  we  say  a  hundred  and  fifty  additional  pens.  Come, 
say  we,  to  all  lovers  of  the  pursuit— to  all  who  love  natural 
hobbies— come  and  see  126  pens  of  Spanish,  164  Dorkings,  97 
Cochins,  32  Brahmas,  185  Game,  157  Ilamburghs,  88  Bantams, 
151  Varieties,  and  300  Pigeons.  We  promise  you  a  treat,  and 
we  ask  all  to  support  this  our  London  Show,  and  this  company 
which  does  so  much  for  all  classes. 


CHESTERFIELD  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  last,  and  far  outstripped  either 
of  the  preceding  ones.  More  than  four  hundred  pens  of  excellent 
poultry  competed  for  the  premiums  offered,  and  the  competition 
in  almost  every  class  was  of  the  highest  order.  The  Chesterfield 
Market  Hall  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a 
Poultry  Show — the  light  being  excellent,  all  draughts  of  cold  air 
perfectly  excluded,  although  at  the  same  time  the  ventilation  is 
complete.  These  advantages,  combined  with  the  willing  patronage 
of  the  leading  families  in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  personal 
exertions  of  a  most  enthusiastic  Committee,  have  a  strong  ten- 
cleucy  to  raise  the  Chesterfield  Show  to  a  far  higher  position  than 
most  among  our  local  meetings.  The  fowls  were  shown  in  the 
pens  manufactured  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Sheffield  ;  and  a  cleaner  or 
better-ordered  exhibition-room  it  is  needless  to  wish  for.  The 
poultry  generally  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  condition  ;  but  we 
were  sorry  to  notice  a  pen  or  two  where  “roup  ”  prevailed,  and 
which  the  Committee  very  wisely  ordered  to  be  removed. 

On  our  first  entrance  the  adult  Spanish  fowls  took  precedence. 
They  certainly  did  not  reach  our  expectations,  being  scarcely 
recovered  from  their  moult.  It  is  certain  that  at  no  former 
period  has  the  extraordinarily  variable  character  of  the  weather 
so  much  affected  Spanish  fowls  as  of  late,  nor  does  any  variety 
suffer  so  severely  (if  highly  bred),  under  the  severity  of  sudden 
chills.  Our  own  impression  is,  the  second-prize  birds,  if  well 
attended  to,  will,  in  a  month  or  so,  be  far  superior  to  their  present 
appearance.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  chickens  the  celebrated  stock 
of  Mr.  Rodbard  made  a  wholesale  clearance  of  the  Society’s 
prizes  :  they  were  exhibited  most  creditably.  In  the  old  Dorking 
class  the  first-prize  pen  contained  two  hens  of  the  highest  cha¬ 
racter  (Silver  Greys),  but  we  confess  the  cock  was  not  much  to 
our  fancy.  In  the  Dorking  chickens,  on  the  contrary,  the 
cockerel  in  the  first-prize  pen  promises,  with  careful  attention,  to 
speedily  become  a  bird  of  whose  exhibition-exploits  we  must  hear 
again.  The  Cochins  (all  colours  competing  together),  were  very 
good.  Mr.  Dawson’s  pen  being  excellent ;  very  closely  pressed, 
however,  by  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Sheffield,  the  latter  gentleman  taking 
both  prizes  for  chickens — a  good  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the 
stock  from  which  they  were  descended.  Among  the  Partridge 
and  Grouse-coloured  birds  not  a  single  pen  could  be  selected  in 
which  the  combs  were  perfect.  It  is  really  singular  that  of  late 
this  defect  seems  all  but  universal,  although  a  fatal  objection.  In 
Game  fowls  the  Chesterfield  Show  will,  in  point  of  quality,  rank 
“cheek  by  jowl”  with  the  most  influential  of  our  poultry 
meetings  ;  for,  as  was  triumphantly  asked  within  our  hearing  in 
the  room  by  an  old  cocker,  “  What  can  beat  ’em,  Sir  ?”  We 
readily  admit,  a3  a  whole,  they  certainly  have  never  been  far 
surpassed.  To  make  close  mention  of  the  Game,  then,  would  be 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  paper ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
briefly  alluding  to  the  courtesy  of  Captain  Hornby,  of  Prescot 
Cottage,  who  kindly  volunteered  the  privilege  of  exhibition  of  his 
celebrated  Game  cock  to  the  Chesterfield  Committee,  without  any 
hope  of  premium  or  reward  of  any  kind,  as  not  competing.  This 
model  standard  of  a  Game  cock  is  a  Black-breasted  Red — a  bird 
scarcely  leaving  a  point  open  for  improvement,  even  among 


those  who  might  sedulously  endeavour  to  “  find  a  fault.”  It 
was  stated  on  a  printed  placard  to  have  won  for  its  owner,  within 
its  limited  lifetime,  upwards  of  £200  in  money  and  cups  front 
exhibition  only.  This  excellent  specimen  seemed  quite  at  home 
among  all  the  turmoil  of  an  exhibition-room,  and  was  truly  one 
of  the  chief  gems  of  the  Show.  In  Ilamburghs  the  Show  stood 
very  highly,  the  Golden-spangled  being  of  unusual  beauty.  The 
Silver-spangled  were  but  little  inferior  to  the  last-named  variety  ; 
and  the  “Redcaps”  were  a  Yorkshireman’s  perfection.  The 
Polands,  though  not  very  numerous,  were  far  better  than  we 
have  seen  for  years :  as  a  whole  all  kinds  were  well  exhibited. 
In  the  Variety  class  were  wonderfully  good  Brahmas,  Malays, 
Sultan  Fowls,  Black  Hamburghs ;  and,  though  not  able  to  take 
premiums  as  “poultry,”  a  pen  of  the  most  remarkable  hybrids 
between  the  common  English  Pheasant  and  Golden-laced  Sebright 
hen  that  we  ever  remember  seeing.  They  were  rising  two  years 
old,  had  always  previously  had  unrestrained  liberty,  and,  except¬ 
ing  an  accident  (by  the  owner  in  the  catching)  of  pulling  the 
tail-feathers  of  the  larger  bird,  they  were  in  first-rate  feather. 
The  carriage  of  these  pair  was  a  much  closer  approximation  than 
we  ever  before  saw  to  that  of  a  Bantam ;  and,  strangely  enough, 
the  rudiments  of  a  comb  were  in  both  cases  slightly  developed. 
They  were  lighter  coloured  and  more  perfect  in  feather  than 
common  with  hybrids  thus  bred.  One  of  the  best  classes  in  the 
Show  was  the  Game  Bantam  Single  Cock  class,  all  our  most 
noted  breeders  competing.  They  were  well  worthy  of  a  long 
journey  to  any  one  fond  of  inspecting  perfect  specimens ;  we 
never  saw  any  class  of  these  beautiful  pets  throughout  so  good. 
The  Black  and  the  White  Bantams  also  were  very  superior. 

All  the  varieties  of  Ducks,  the  Geese,  Turkeys ,  and  Pigeons 
stood  quite  well  with  the  generality  of  poultry  exhibitions  ;  and 
the  Rabbits,  by  those  who  take  most  interest  in  them,  were 
greatly  approved. 

Luckily  for  the  receipts  the  weather  was  favourable ;  and  we 
were  happy  to  find  numbers  of  our  principal  poultry  fanciers 
journeying  long  distances  to  Chesterfield,  and  expressing  great 
satisfaction. 

Spanish.  —First,  "W.  Silvester,  16,  Market  Hall,  Sheffield.  Second,  C.  F. 
Nelson,  Newhall-etreet  Birmingham.  Chickens. — First  and  Second.  .T.  R. 
Rodbard,  Aldwiek  Court,  Wrington,  near  Bristol.  Highly  Commended, 
T.  P.  Wood,  jun.,  Chesterflled.  Commended,  W.  Boulter,  Sheffield. 

Dorkings. — First,  T.  P.  Wood,  jun.,  Chesterfield.  Second,  Mrs.  W. 
Arkwright,  Spondon,  near  Derby.  Chickens. — First,  J.  Hitchman,  M.D., 
Mickleover,  near  Derby.  Second,  Dr.  J.  D.  Ilewson,  Coton  Hill,  Stafford. 
Highly  Commended,  J .  Bennett,  Duckmanton. 

Cochin-Chinas  —First,  W.  Dawson,  I-Iopton  Mirfield,  Yorkshire. 
Second,  W.  Harvey,  Bank  Street,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Stay- 
ley,  Collingham.  Commended,  W.  Harvey,  Bank  Street,  Sheffield. 
Chickens. — First  and  Second,  W.  Harvey,  Bank  Street,  Sheffield.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Stayley,  Collingham,  Newark. 

Game  'Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  .1.  Jackson,  Firbeck, 
Whitwell.  Second  and  Third,  G.  Hellewell,  Walkley,  Sheffield.  Com¬ 
mended,  A.  Cottam,  Easthovpe,  Southwell.  Chickens. — First,  T.  Owen, 
Barlow.  Second  and  Third,  G.  Hellewell,  Walkley,  Sheffield.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Lingard,  Chesterfield ;  Master  W.  M.  Evinson,  Chesterfield. 
Commended,  J.  Jackson,  Eirbeck,  Whitwell;  G.  Lingard,  jun.,  G7,  Snow 
Ilill,  Birmingham  ;  Commended,  J.  Camm,  Earnsfield. 

Game  (Duckwings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues). — First,  G.  Boot,  CJaester- 
field.  Second,  J.  Iloyland,  Chesterficdd.  Third,  G.  Robinson,  Thorpe 
Salvin,  Worksop.  Highly  Commended,  R.  S.  Kinder,  Darley  Dale.  Com¬ 
mended,  J.  G.  Cottingham,  Hardwick  Hall.  Chickens. — First,  J.  Bradwell, 
Southwell.  Second,  G.  Boot,  Chesterfield.  Third,  G.  Hellewell,  Walkley, 
Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Swift,  Southwell. 

Game  (Whites  and  Piles).— First,  J.  G.  Cottingham,  Hardwick  Hall. 
Second,  G.  Robinson,  Thorpe  Salvin,  Worksop.  Third,  W.  Evis,  Whit¬ 
well.  Commended,  G.  W.  Ball,  Blackwell,  near  Alfreton.  Chickens.— 
First,  J.  Camm,  Earnsfield,  Southwell.  Second,  G.  W.  Ball,  Blackwell, 
near  Alfreton.  Third,  G.  Robinson,  Thorpe  Salvin,  near  Worksop.  Com¬ 
mended,  G.  W.  Ball. 

Hamburghs  (Golden-pencilled). — First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second, 
Messrs.  Bird  and  Beldon,  Bradford.  Commended,  G.  Daft,  Southwell; 
C.  Hayes,  jun.,  Walkley,  Sheffield.  Chickens. — First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 
Second,  W  Froggatt,  Sheffield.  Commended,  G.  Daft,  Southwell. 

Hamburghs  (Golden-spangled). — First,  T.  Birks,  Cornhill,  Sheffield. 
Second,  G.  Daft,  Southwell.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford. 

Hamburghs  (Silver-pencilled). — First,  J.  P.  Jones,  Handsworth  Shef¬ 
field.  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Chickens. — First,  If.  Marshall,  Cot- 
grave,  Notts.  Second,  F.  Carrington,  Beeston,  Notts.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Dixon,  Bradford;  G.  Daft,  Southwell;  F.  Carrington. 

Hamburghs  (Silver-spangled). — First,  J.  Camm.  Farnstield,  Notts. 


Messrs.  Bird  and  Beldon,  Bradford ;  J.  Bell,  Thirsk,  Yorkshire. 

Popands.— First,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second,  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mans¬ 
field  Wood  House,  Mansfield.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Ray,  Minestead, 
Hants;  J.  Dixon,  Bradford;  W.  Dawson,  Hop  ton  Mirfield. 

Rbdcaps.— First,  J.  Ilollins,  Owlerton,  Sheffield.  Second,  B.  Oates, 
Owlerton,  Sheffield. 

Any  other  distinct  Variety. — First,  W.  Harvey,  Bank  Street,  Shef¬ 
field.  Second,  W.  Dawson,  Hopton,  Mirfield.  Highly  Commended,  Messrs. 
Bird  &  Beldon,  Bradford  ;  E.  Bower,  Chesterfield ;  W.  Harvey;  F.  Thorpe, 
Dronfield;  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mansfield  Wood  House,  Mansfield. 
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Barn  Door  Fowls. — First  and  Second  prizes  withheld. 

Best  Game  Cock  (Black  or  Brown  Reds).— First  and  Third  (Silver  Cup), 

J.  Jackson,  Firbeck.  Second,  J.  Fletcher,  Manchester.  Very  Highly 
Commended,  G.  D.  Jarvis,  Tickhill ;  W.  H.  Wordsworth,  Chesterfield. 
Highly  Commended,  G.  Hellewell,  Sheffield;  J.  Lingard,  Chesterfield; 
W.  Jepson,  Edeusor ;  J.  Brentnall,  Belper ;  C.  Rollinson,  Chesterfield. 
Commended,  J.  Lowcock,  Dronfield. 

Best  Game  Cock  (any  age  or  colour  (except  Black  or  Brown  Reds).— 
First  (Silver  Cup),  X.  Owen,  Barlow.  Second,  G.  Robinson,  Thorpe  Salvin. 
Third,  J.  Fletcher,  Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Jackson,  Firbeck; 

J.  Ewen,  Tupton  ;  W.  Haslam,  Hardstaft;  Master  W.  M.  Evinson,  Chester¬ 
field;  A.  Cottam,  Southwell.  Commended,  M.  Oates,  Duckmanton ;  F. 
Thorpe,  Dronfield.  ,  1 

Bantams  (Gold  and  Silver-laced). — First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Biggleswade. 
Second,  Rev.  J.  Bowden,  Thurgoland.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Harvey,  ; 
Sheffield;  Master  W.  M.  Evinson,  Chesterfield.  Commended,  W.  IT.  1 
Chaffey,  Hull. 

Bantams  (Black).— First,  G.  Hellewell,  Sheffield.  Second,  —  Hutton, 
Fulneck,  near  Leeds.  Highly  Commended,  J.  W.  George,  Beeston  Badge.  ] 
Bantams  (White). — First,  Miss  S.  Perkins,  Sutton  Coldfield.  Second  and  j 
Highly  Commended,  G.  Hellewell,  Sheffield.  ! 

Bantams  (any  other  variety). — First,  W.  Silvester,  Sheffield.  Second, 
G.  Hellewell,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Biggles¬ 
wade  ;  W.  Harvey,  .Sheffield.  Commended,  J.  Hutchinson,  Stanesby. 

Ducks  (White  Aylesbury). — First,  J.  W.  George,  Beeston  Padge.  Second, 

J.  Camm,  Farnsfield.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Com¬ 
mended,  Messrs.  Furniss,  Bake  well. 

Ducks  (any  other  variety). — First,  H.  Marshall,  Cotgrave.  Second,  Miss 
S.  Perkins,  Sutton  Coldfield.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford ; 
Miss  E.  Perkins,  Sutton  Coldfield. 

Geese.— First,  J.  Daft,  Southwell.  Second,  Messrs.  Furniss,  Bakewell. 
Turkeys.— First,  J.  T.  Lowe,  Tapton.  Second,  Messrs.  Furniss,  Bake¬ 
well.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Daft,  Southwell ;  E.  Holland,  Grasshill. 

Sweepstakes  for  Game  Bantam  Cocks. — First,  R.  Hawksley,  jun., 
Southwell.  Second,  T.  H.  I).  Bayley,  Biggleswade.  Third,  W.  Mason, 
Chesterfield.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Camm,  Farnsfield  ;  T.  H.  D.  Bayley ; 
R.  Hawksley,  jun. W.  Mason,  Chesterfield.  Commended,  J.  Newton, 
Chesterfield. 

Pigeons. — Carriers.  —  First,  H.  Childs,  jun.,  Birmingham.  Second, 
It.  J.  Wood,  Nottingham.  Highly  Commended,  T.  T.  Parker,  Adlington 
Hall,  Lancashire.  Commended,  J.  Deakin,  114,  Green-lane,  Sheffield. 
(Good  class.)  Almowl  Tumblers.— First,  J.  Percival,  Clent  villa,  Horborne, 
near  Birmingham.  Second  withheld.  Owls.— First,  E.  Holland,  Grass- 
hill,  Chesterfield.  Second,  J.  C.  Brierley,  Gedling,  Notts.  Commended, 
J.  Simpson,  Barlow.  Jacobins. — First,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Hampden  View,  Shef¬ 
field.  Second,  W.  H.  Hewitt,  jun.,  Forest  Hill,  Kent.  (A  good  class.) 
Antwerps. —  First,  J.  W.  Edge.  Birmingham.  Second  withheld  (entered  in 
the  wrong  class).  Pouters  or  Croppers.— First,  H.  Childs,  jun.,  Birming¬ 
ham.  Second  withheld.  Pant  ails. — First,  J.  C.  Brierley,  Gedling,  Notts. 
Second,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Childs,  jun., 
Birmingham.  (Avery  good  class).  Saids,  Beards,  or  Mottled  Tumblers. 
—First,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham.  Second,  J.  Heaton,  Staveley.  Dragoons. 
—First,  H.  Childs,  jun.,  Birmingham.  Second,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham. 
Any  other  Variety. — First,  E.  Holland,  Grasshill,  Chesterfield.  Second, 
II.  Childs,  jun.,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  J.  W.  Edge,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  (A  very  good  class.) 

Raubits  (Single  Specimen). — For  length  of  Ears. — First,  W.  Hudson, 
Chesterfield.  Second,  Miss  Carrington,  Chesterfield.  For  best  Coloured  — 
First,  E.  Holland,  Chesterfield.  Second,  B.  Gale,  Broomhall,  Sheffield. 
For  best  Weight.— First,  R.  Statham,  Chesterfield.  Second,  B.  Gale, 
Broomhall,  Sheffield. 

BUFF  AND  PARTRIDGE  -  COLOURED  COCHIN 

CHINAS. 

Several  breeders  of  Buff  Cochins  desirous  of  having  a  sweep- 
stakes  at  the  Birmingham  Show  similar  to  the  one  for  Partridge-  j 
coloured  birds,  have  put  down  their  names,  subject  to  the  same  ! 
regulations.  Mr.  Chas.  Felton,  Erdington,  near  Birmingham, 
having  again  consented  to  act  as  Secretary,  -will  be  glad  to  receive  ' 
the  names  of  those  intending  to  join  either  ;  and  to  give  any  in¬ 
formation  required. 


NANTWICH  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  took  place  on  the  4th  inst.,  but  we  have  only  time  and 
space  to  state,  that  the  Silver  Cups  for  the  best  Game  Cockerels 
and  Game  Cock  were  taken  by  Mr.  T.  Stringer,  and  Mr.  T. 
Latham.  The  prizes  were  awarded — in  SpanisJi ,  to  Messrs.  W. 
Woolley,  D.  Harding,  T.  Trevitt,  and  Mrs.  E.  Broughton;  in 
While  Dorkings,  to  Messrs.  S.  Davies  and  T.  Wood  ;  in  Coloured 
Dorkings,  to  Mr.  T.  Bargess,  Mrs.  Broughton,  and  Mrs.  Tolle- 
maehe;  in  Cochin- Chinas,  to  Messrs.  W.  Forster,  J.  Dutton, 
G.  Williamson,  and  J .  Dodd ;  in  Hamburghs ,  to  Messrs.  D.  Hard¬ 
ing,  W.  Griffiths,  T.  Burgess,  W.  Wettenhall,  and  T.  Dale ;  in 
Polands,  to  Messrs.  T.  Sproston,  T.  Burgess,  and  J.  Heath  ;  in 
Game,  to  Messrs.  E.  Bower,  J.  Bellyse,  T.  Burgess,  W.  Bott, 
T,  Stringer,  J.  Parton,  and  H.  Cawley  ;  in  Bantams ,  to  Messrs. 
T.  Burgess  and  D.  Harding. 

In  Single  Cocks. — Spanish,  T.  Wakefield ;  Dorking,  T.  Green 
and T.  Burgess  ;  Cochin-China,  E.  Tudman  and  J.  Dodd;  Ham- 
burghs,  T.  Dale  and  W.  Forster;  Polands ,  J.  Brownsword ; 
Game,  T.  Hope,  T.  Hollowood,  T.  Burgess,  and  J.  Wilkinson ; 
Bantams ,  T.  Burgess. 


In  Turkeys ,  Mrs.  II.  Akroyd  and  Mrs.  Tomkinson  ;  in  Geese , 
Miss  F.  Teasdale  and  Mr.  W.  Furnival ;  in  Ducks,  Messrs.  E. 
Yiggor.W.  H.  Hornby,  T.  Burgess,  Capt,  Price, and  T.T.  Mousley. 
We  shall  publish  a  full  report  next  week. 


HOW  TO  DETECT  THE  SEX  IN  DOMESTIC 
FOWLS’  EGOS. 

In  my  youth,  about  fifty  years  ago,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
keeping  fowls,  and  about  that  time  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  it  was  possible  to  foretell  the  sex  in  the  egg,  but  could  find 
no  person  who  could  instruct  me  how  to  do  so. 

After  a  short  lapse  of  time  I  determined  to  unravel  this  mys¬ 
terious  subject  myself,  if  there  were  a  possibility  so  to  do.  I  began 
examining  eggs,  classing  them  according  to  the  difference  I  found 
in  the  formation  of  each,  marking  each  class,  and  putting  them 
under  hens  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered;  when,  in  less  than 
twelve  months,  I  was  fully  convinced  that  I  had  discovered  either 
a  method  or  the  method  of  foretelling  the  sex  in  the  egg  by 
occular  demonstration  in  the  chickens  produced. 

At  the  large  end  of  the  egg  there  is  a  circular  space  or  cavity 
containing  air,  which  country  folks  call  “  the  crown  ”  ol  the 
egg ;  its  proper  name  I  know  not.  When  you  examine  the  egg, 

hold  it,  the  large  end  upper¬ 
most,  before  a  candle  or  gas¬ 
light,  and  in  looking  through  it 
you  will  observe  a  dark  circular 
mark  something  similar  to  the 
moon  when  partially  eclipsed. 
This  dark  circular  mark  is  the 
space  filled  with  air,  or  “  the 
crown  ”  of  the  egg,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  all  eggs,  situated 
either  in  the  centre  or  on  the 
side  of  the  perpendicular  dotted 
line.  (See  diagram.) 

My  method  of  examining  the 
egg  is  as  follows  — I  make  use 
of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of 
my  left  hand  as  two  points,  by 
placing  the  small  end  of  the 
egg  on  my  thumb,  my  fore¬ 
finger  covering  the  large  end  of 
it,  and  as  near  the  centre  of 
each  end  as  possible.  I  then 
place  the  egg  in  this  position  steadily  before  a  candle,  and  gently 
turn  it  round  ;  if  the  crown  be  in  the  centre  it  will  be  scarcely 
visible,  the  forefiuger  nearly  covering  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
crown  be  on  the  side  (No.  2)  you  will  only  see  it  on  one  side  of 
the  egg  as  you  turn  it  round. — Richd.  Smith,  Wood  Green, 
Witney. 


1.  Centre-crown,  male. 

2.  Side-crown,  female. 


DR.  BEYAN. 

Our  apiarian  friends  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  decease  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  Bevan,  who  ended  his  earthly  career  on  the  3lst  of 
January,  aged  eighty-nine  years.  He  died  where  he  was  born, 
at  Hereford.  We  have  reason  to  believe  the  great  labours  devoted 
to  his  work,  the  “  Honey  Bee,”  never  met  with  the  remuneration 
its  great  merit  deserved.  That  hook  will  always  he  a  standard 
authority  amongst  naturalists ;  and  wre  should  rejoice  to  learn 
that  the  copies  still  on  hand  were  disposed  of,  in  order  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  wliicli  the 
respected  author  had  prepared  for  the  press  a  few  years  since. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Livkri'ool  Show  Defaulter  [The  Committee). — If  Mr.  Price  does  not 
pay  after  a  proper  notice  from  a  solicitor,  sue  him  in  the  County  Court, 
and  send  us  a  report  of  the  trial.  You  must  recover,  and  wc  will  publish 
his  full  address  as  a  warning. 

Points  in  a  Hamburgh  Cock  (An  Amateur). — It  is  difficult  to  decide 
between  your  birds ;  but  on  consideration  we  give  it  against  the  had  ear¬ 
lobe.  No  merit  can  make  amends  for  such  a  defect  as  this.  The  head  of 
a  Hamburgh  cock  is  a  very  important  point ;  and  if  the  comb  and  deaf  ear 
are  both  at  fault  you  may  be  sure  you  will  have  no  success.  Take  care  of 
the  other  bird,  and  hring  him  forward  ;  the  time  of  year  is  in  your  favour. 
It  is  not  necessary  the  tail  should  be  all  bionzc,  but  the  feathers  should  he 
edged  with  it. 

Fowls  in  Confined  Space  (II.  Nixon). —  We  never  advise  any  fowls 
to  be  kept  in  such  a  confined  space  as  8  feet  by  12  feet,  it  is  cruel  to  them 
and  profitless  to  the  owner.  Three  Spanish  pullets  and  no  cockerel  would 
do  as  well  as  any,  Buy  fresh  ones  every  summer,  and  sell  their  pre¬ 
decessors. 
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Day 

of 

Day 

Weather  near  London  in  1859. 

Moon 

of 

FEBRUARY  14—20,  I860. 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

Sun 

Sun 

Ilise3 

Moon’s 

Clock 

Day  of 

M’nth  Week. 

1 

Barometer. 

Thermom. 

Wind. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

and  Sets 

Age. 

bef. 

Sun 

Year. 

14 

Tu 

Viola  hirta. 

29.869—29.566 

48—28 

S.W. 

.02 

19  af  7 

10  af  5 

32 

2 

22 

14 

28 

45 

15 

W 

Vinca  minor. 

30.089—29.987 

50—43 

s.w. 

.06 

17  7 

12  5 

43 

3 

23 

14 

25 

46 

16 

Th 

Pulmonaria  officinalis. 

30.069—30.025 

58—40 

S.W. 

— 

15  7 

13  5 

40 

4 

24 

14 

22 

47 

17 

F 

Ulmus  campestris. 

30.184—29.992 

56-36 

s.w. 

.01 

14  7 

15  5 

22 

5 

25 

14 

18 

48 

18 

S 

Ulmus  montana. 

30.276—30.209 

47—27 

N.W. 

— 

12  7 

17  5 

56 

5 

26 

14 

14 

49 

19 

Sun 

Shrove  Sunday. 

30.351—30.238 

48—42 

N.W. 

.02 

10  7 

19  5 

20 

6 

27 

14 

9 

50 

20 

M 

Sun’s  declin.  11°  5' s. 

30.290-30.225 

52—26 

W. 

.04 

8  7 

21  5 

38 

6 

28 

14 

3 

51 

Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-three  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  45.1°  and  32.2°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  57°,  occurred  on  the  13th,  in  1850  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  9J, 
on  the  14th,  in  1855.  During  the  period  156  days  were  line,  and  on  75  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  FOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

The  plants  occupying  tlie  beds  in  the  conservatory  to 
be  arranged,  cleaned,  and  pruned.  If  the  health  or  habit 
of  a  plant,  or  other  considerations,  should  render  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  prolong  the  season  of  blooming,  the  pruning 
may  be  postponed  for  a  week  or  two  longer.  Continue 
to  pot  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  and  all 
other  such  plants  when  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots. 
To  be  then  kept  close  for  some  days  until  fresh  root- 
action  begins.  Green  fly  to  be  kept  down. 

Y erbenas. — Put  them  in  heat,  to  get  cuttings  ;  as  also 
Heliotropes,  and  all  other  such  plants,  of  which  there  is 
a  scarcity,  for  bedding-out  purposes. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID-HOUSE. 

Increase  the  moisture  and  temperature  gradually  as 
the  days  lengthen.  Start  old  and  young  plants  of  Clero- 
clendrons,  Dipladenias,  and  Steplianotis,  in  a  sweet  bottom 
heat.  Rondeletias  to  be  cut  in,  and  started  in  the  same 
manner. 

Shift  all  Orchids  that  are  starting  into  growth.  As  a 
high  temperature  causes  a  premature  and  unhealthy 
growth  it  is  advisable  to  keep  up  a  healthy  atmosphere 
of  from  55°  to  65°,  with  an  increase  of  a  few  degrees  in 
sunshiny  weather,  when  a  little  air,  if  only  for  a  very 
short  time,  should  be  admitted;  but  be  careful  to  avoid 
draughts  at  this  early  period  of  the  year.  All  growing 
plants  to  be  watered  at  the  roots  only,  being  careful  not 
to  allow  any  water  to  lodge  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
to  cause  decay.  To  preserve  the  roots  of  some  Orchids 
in  a  healthy  state  it  is  necessary  to  grow  them  on  blocks 
of  wood  ;  the  blocks  to  be  made  proportionate  to  the 
specimens  they  are  intended  to  bear ;  and  the  heel  of  the 
plant  to  be  placed  close  to  the  end  of  the  log,  to  give  as 
much  space  as  possible  for  the  plant  to  grow  upon.  The 
following  thrive  well  on  blocks  without  moss  : — Barkeria 
spectabilis,  Leptotes  bicolor,  Phalcenopsis  amabilis,  and 
Sophronitis  cernua,  the  Brassavolas,  the  Cattleyas,  nearly 
all  the  dwarf  Epidendrums,  all  the  Lselias,  and  nearly 
all  the  dwarf  Maxillarias  and  Oncidiums,  and  all  the 
Scliombergias. 

FORCING-HOUSES. 

Cucumbers. — Attend  to  the  thinning  and  stopping, 
and  impregnate  the  fruit  blossom  when  open. 

Figs. — Gare  to  be  taken  that  cold  currents  and  sudden 
changes  of  air  are  excluded  from  the  trees.  The  roots 
to  be  well  supplied  with  water,  and  the  trees  to  be  occa¬ 
sionally  syringed  overhead. 

Peaches. — When  set,  thin  the  fruit  and  shoots  as 
required ;  to  be  done  gradually,  a  little  at  one  time,  to 
prevent  any  sudden  and  injurious  change  in  the  system 
of  the  tree.  A  liberal  supply  of  moisture  to  be  kept  up, 
with  a  temperature  ranging  Rom  55°  to  65°  and  70’  by 
sunheat.  A  drier  atmosphere  is  advised  for  trees  in 
bloom  ;  the  bloom  to  be  thinned  if  the  trees  are  weak  ; 
and  if  shy  setters,  to  be  artificially  impregnated,  using 
a  camel-hair  pencil  for  that  purpose. 
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Pines. — Be  watchful  about  the  bottom  heat,  and  lose 
no  time  in  raising  the  pots  nearer  to  the  surface  if  an 
approach  to  a  burning  temperature  is  apprehended.  To 
be  thoroughly  watered  when  they  require  it,  and  to  be 
syringed  overhead  in  the  morning  and  evening  of  every 
clear  day  unless  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  or  ripening 
their  fruit.  Any  crowns,  suckers,  or  small  plants 
not  well  established  will  do  well  in  a  pit  or  frame 
on  a  bed  of  leaves,  or  well  sweetened  dung,  where 
they  will  make  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  during  the 
summer. 

Vines. — Attend  to  last  week’s  instructions  as  to  stop¬ 
ping  all  laterals,  &c.,  and  thinning  the  bunches  in  good 
time  ;  and  tie  up  all  the  principal  shoulders  with  soft 
strands  of  matting.  Never  allow  the  head  or  hand  to 
touch  the  berries.  Give  them  plenty  of  air-moisture 
during  their  swelling  season ;  to  be  discontinued  when  they 
begin  to  colour.  Shy-setting  sorts — such  as  the  Black 
Damascus,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  &c. — will  set  better  by 
thinning  the  blossom-buds  before  expansion,  by  which 
a  more  regular  and  compact  bunch  will  be  produced. 
Late  Vines  should  be  pruned  and  dressed ;  and  if  not 
frosty  the  lights  to  be  removed,  which  will  retard  their 
breaking,  and  benefit  the  trees.  William  Keane. 


THE  LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Never  have  we  faltered  in  the  expression  of  our  opinion 
that  the  London  Horticultural  Society  is  capable  of 
being  one  of  the  nation’s  institutions.  Gardening  is  one 
of  the  prevailing  tastes  of  the  people, — it  is  loved  and 
practised  by  the  tenants  of  palaces  as  well  as  of  cottages, 
— and  is  a  source  of  pleasure,  health,  and  profit  to  all.  A 
national  Society,  in  which  the  people  could  trust  that  it 
would  be  studious  and  energetic  to  promote  this  object 
of  their  general  interest,  could  not  fail  of  being  sustained 
by  them  ;  and  the  London  Horticultural  Society  has 
hitherto  declined,  because  it  was  not  trusted.  The  tastes 
and  objects  of  the  few,  and  the  most  expensive  depart¬ 
ments  of  gardening,  only  were  fostered  by  it ;  a  costly, 
ruinous,  and  unproductive  expenditure  was  indulged  in, 
and  hence  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  fell  into 
difficulties,  and  became  an  aged,decrepid,  effete  institution. 
But  we  will  not  retread  that  distasteful  path ;  “  let  by¬ 
gones  be  bygones,”  and  let  us  look  forwards,  not  back¬ 
wards. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  practical  horticulture  to  know  that  the 
Council  have  decided  upon  a  complete  change  in  the 
working  of  the  Society.  The  course  that  has  now  been 
determined  upon  by  the  Council  is  not  a  partial  change 
in  some  one  department— not  a  mere  patching  up  of  a 
piece  of  old  machinery  to  be  set  going  for  a  few  months 
till  some  other  part  snapped  or  got  twisted,  and  brought 
the  whole  again  to  a  stand-still.  The  change  that 
has  been  effected  is  a  thorough  and  radical  reconstruc¬ 
tion — all  the  parts  so  aptly  fitted,  that  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  Council  if  they  do  not  work  as  one  harmo¬ 
nious  whole. 
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It  may  be  said  that  tlio  Society  now  consists  of  two 
great  divisions, — tlie  Ornamental  and  the  Useful.  The 
former  will  be  represented  by  the  new  garden  now  in 
course  of  formation  at  Kensington  Gore  ;  and  the  latter 
by  the  old  garden  at  Chiswick,  which  is  to  be  retained, 
and  made  more  practical  than  ever.  The  management  of 
these  two  gardens,  so  far  as  relates  to  matters  of  cul¬ 
tivation  only,  are  placed  under  one  general  superinten¬ 
dent,  who  was  lately  appointed  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
George  Eyles.  At  Kensington  Gore  all  public  prome¬ 
nades  and  great  exhibitions  will  take  place.  Hither 
the  offices  and  exhibition-rooms  will  be  removed,  and 
here  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  will  be 
held. 

Chiswick  Garden  is  to  be  maintained  entirely  as  a  great 
experimental  establishment  ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  practical  operation  of  the  Society  is  to  be  carried  out 
is  by  the  formation  of  various  Committees,  of  which  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable,  and  the  Floral,  are  already  in  ope¬ 
ration.  Each  of  these  Committees  is  placed  under  the 
management  of  a  Secretary,  the  appointment  to  the 
former  being  accepted  by  Mr.  Robert  Hogg,  and  to  the 
latter  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore. 

These  Committees  will  have  the  entire  control  over  the 
departments  to  which  they  refer.  In  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  department,  “  the  business  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
to  encourage  the  production  of  new  and  improved  va¬ 
rieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  by  examining  and  re¬ 
porting  on  all  such  as  may  be  submitted- to  it,  or  culti¬ 
vated  for  that  purpose  in  the  garden.  Also,  to  collect 
for  the  Council  reliable  information  respecting  the  adap¬ 
tability  of  particular  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the 
varied  conditions  of  soil,  locality,  &c.,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  provide  for  the  naming  of  fruits  for¬ 
warded  by  or  through  Fellows  for  that  purpose.” 

“  The  Secretary  of  such  Committee  to  take  charge  of 
all  fruits  and  vegetables  sent  to  the  Society,  and  to  make, 
if  approved  by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee, 
arrangements  for  having  their  merits  tested,  and  to  re¬ 
port  the  result  to  the  Committee,  for  the  information  of 
the  Council.”  To  watch  all  comparative  trials  of  the 
qualities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  Garden,  and  to 
report  thereon.  “To  have  full  power  over  such  growing 
crops  as  come  within  the  range  of  the  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Committee — i.e.,  all  new  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
all  other  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  or  required  for  com¬ 
parison  or  nomenclature.” 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee,  which  will 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  others  also. 

Now,  this  is  nothing  more  than  ought  to  have  been 
done  all  along.  The  work  which  the  present  Council  has 
undertaken  is  just  what  formerly  constituted  the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  Society,  and  which  former  Councils  never 
ought  to  have  relinquished.  We  have  long  urged  some 
such  course  as  this  ;  we  have  endeavoured  honestly  and 
sincerely  to  stir  up  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  to  a  sense 
of  the  importance  there  was  for  a  vigorous  prosecution 
and  encouragement  of  practical  horticulture ;  we  have 
long  ago  shown  how  this  could  not  be  done  without  a 
preponderance  in  the  Council  of  men  who  were  either 
devoted  to  gardening  as  a  pursuit,  or  men  of  that  prac¬ 
tical  and  business-like  constitution  of  mind  which  always 
leads  the  possessor  of  it  to  a  right  conclusion,  in  whatever 
position  he  may  be  called  upon  to  occupy  ;  and  it  is  no 
small  degree  of  pleasure  to  us  to  feel  that  all  we  said 
and  recommended,  however  distasteful  it  might  have  been 
to  the  existing  powers  at  the  time,  was  right,  and  is  now 
justified  by  the  course  that  has  been  adopted. 

As  the  best  assurance  that  the  Society  will  now  prosper, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  list  of  gentlemen  who 
now  compose  the  Council.  Not  chosen  because  of  their 
social  position  only,  but,  combined  with  that,  men  of 
sound  practical  knowledge,  sagacity,  and  energy  ;  and 
with  such  men  as  its  Councillors,  the  Horticultural  Society 


may  enter  upon  the  field  open  to  it,  confident  of  public 
support  and  perfect  success. 


PLANTING  A  CIRCULAR  BED. 

In  a  late  number  of  your  paper  was  a  suggestion  for  planting 
a  circular  bed  with — first,  a  ring  of  Daphne  cneorum ;  next  of 
Erica  herhacea ;  then  of  S/cimmia  Japonica ,  and  dwarf  Golden 
Hollies  for  the  centre. 

I  have  had  such  a  bed  prepared  for  planting  in  a  situation  ex¬ 
posed  fully  to  the  sun,  and  am  now  told  by  a  nurseryman,  “  that 
S/cimmia  Japonica  will  not  thrive  unless  in  the  shade,  that  its 
leaves  turn  yellow,  and  fall  off,  and  are  very  subject  to  the  red 
spider.”  Will  you  state  what  is  your  experience  of  it  ?  and  if  it 
is  unsuitable  for  a  sunny  situation,  please  to  suggest  a  substitute. 
The  soil  of  my  bed  is  composed  of  rich  sandy  loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  peat. — Osgoldcross. 

[See  what  Mr.  Beaton  says  to-day  in  answer  to  your  inquiry. 
— Eds.  C.  G.] 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  BEDDING. 

There  are  spring  and  summer  bedding,  and  there  is  a 
bedding  for  all  the  year  round  ;  and,  according  to  “  The 
Doctor’s  Boy,”  there  is  a  mode  of  bedding  vrhich  is 
“  of  a  more  economical  character  than  is  practised  in 
large  establishments.”  Since  then  (March  17th,  1857), 
we  have  received  many  letters  requesting  to  know  more  of 
this  “more  economical”  way,  and  our  spring  bedding 
rules  and  suggestions  ever  since  have  had  reference  to 
that  very  way. 

At  the  “  back  front  ”  of  the  large  conservatory  at  Kew 
(the  front  of  a  garden  structure,  in  the  language  of  gar¬ 
deners, faces  the  meridian,  the  north  is  the  back  front)  may 
be  seen  the  best  plan  for  the  all-the-year-round  style  of 
bedding  that  I  know  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The 
American  ground  is  the  part  I  mean,  and  everyone  who 
has  the  chance  of  seeing  that  style,  and  wishes  for  it, 
ought  to  note  down  the  names  of  the  low,  spreading, 
shining,  dwarf  and  half-dwarf  plants,  which  ai-e  massed 
there  in  the  order  of  botany  ;  and  from  seeing  their 
heights  and  manner  of  growth  one  could  easily  arrange 
so  many  of  them  in  one  bed  as  that  the  highest  kinds 
should  be  in  the  centre,  and  that  very  small-leaved  kinds 
and  very  broad-in-the-leaf  kinds  should  not  come  in  con¬ 
trast  close  together,  unless  the  one  were  a  very  light  green, 
and  the  other  as  much  the  darker  from  the  common  run 
of  evergreens.  A  row  of  plants  of  Tree  Box,  two  feet 
high,  one  of  the  lightest  greens,  round  a  centre  of  Rho¬ 
dodendron  ponticum,  which  is  one  of  the  darkest  greens, 
will  exemplify  what  I  mean  ;  but  the  same  row  of  plants 
of  Tree  Box  would  not  tell  in  front  of  a  centre  mass  of 
Aucubas,  another  light  green,  and  lighter  spotted,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difference  of  the  size  in  their  leaves  ;  not 
because  the  colours  were  near.  If  the  leaves  of  the  Tree 
Box  were  as  large  as  the  leaves  of  Rhododendron  pon¬ 
ticum,  and  of  their  shape,  the  two  would  agree  perfectly — 
that  is,  the  Tree  Box  and  the  Aucuba  would  agree,  not  in 
the  contrast  between  them,  but  in  the  two  put  together 
forming  a  stronger  light  green  than  either  of  them  could 
do,  or  give,  by  itself.'  But  if  the  leaves  of  the  Tree  Box 
were  as  big  as  the  leaves  of  a  Rhododendron  ponticum, 
the  two  put  side  to  side  would  agree  in  contrast.  The 
“  harmony  of  contrast,”  as  the  great  French  dyer  says, 
the  harmony  of  contrast  is  here  of  the  very  lowest  kind, 
on  account  of  the  dullness  of  the  green  of  the  Box  tree. 
The  Aucuba  put  in  front  of  a  Rhododendron  ponticum, 
or  between  the  eye  and  the  Pontic  Rhododendron,  would 
raise  the  harmony  of  contrast  four  degrees  nearer  to  per¬ 
fection,  on  account  of  the  healthy,  shining,  light  green  of 
the  “Japonica;”  and  a  very  healthy  Golden-leaved  Holly 
in  front  of  the  Rhododendron  would  give  the  highest 
degree  of  this  kind  of  harmony  that  we  can  constitute 
from  our  store  of  hardy  evergreens. 

There,  then,  are  the  three  degrees  of  the  comparison 
of  light  green  and  dark  green  shrubs  planted  together  in 
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one  bed — the  Box  good,  tbe  Japonica  better,  and  tbe 
Golden  Holly  best.  But  there  is  a  harmony  of  com¬ 
bination.  We  combine,  or  put  together,  two  or  more  things, 
or  plants  of  the  same  kind  of  leaf,  and  of  the  same 
colour,  to  the  leaves  in  different  degrees  of  intensity,  or 
of  strength,  and  the  whole  put  together  will  look  as  so 
many  degrees  of  the  very  same  thing,  and  so  placed  as 
that  the  one  would  help  the  other ;  as  the  Box  tree  with 
Rhododendron  leaves  and  the  Aucuba  were  placed  to 
accord  in  two  different  light  greens,  or  two  degrees  of 
the  same  thing.  The  foundation  of  all  flower  gardening, 
and  of  planting  beds  of  all  kinds  of  evergreens  which  are 
under  ten  feet  high,  is  founded  on  that  rock,  and  on  none 
other— founded  on  the  harmony  of  contrast,  and  on  the 
harmony  of  combination.  The  nearer  we  come  to  the 
highest  contrast,  and  to  the  most  perfect  combination  of 
running  shades  iu  leaves  or  in  flowers,  the  surer  we  are 
on  that  foundation. 

After  the  plants  we  use  rise  higher  than  ten  feet, 
another  rule,  equally  founded  on  natural  laws,  comes  into 
play — I  mean  the  natural  habits  of  these  plants  ;  but  that 
rule  affects  planting  trees  and  shrubs  in  mass  or  plan¬ 
tations,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  planting 
beds. 

More  beds  on  the  plan  of  “  The  Doctor's  Boy,”  “  of 
a  more  economical  character  than  is  practised  in  largo 
establishments,”  have  been  asked  for,  and  also  another 
style  of  grouping  dwarf  evergreens  in  beds  for  the  whole 
year,  which  we  have  recently  recommended  in  these 
pages.  Skimmia  Japonica  was  one  of  the  evergreens  in 
this  aiTangement ;  but  it  seems  yet,  from  what  we  hear, 
that  this  plant  is  not  sufficiently  known  among  countx*y 
nurserymen,  or  they  do  not  possess  a  sufficient  stock  of 
it  to  enable  them  to  sell  it  so  cheap  as  to  enable  the 
people  to  plant  it  in  cpxantity.  Some  say  it  is  more  of  a 
greenhouse  plant ;  and  some  that  it  is  moi’e  suited  for 
planting  under  the  shade  of  trees,  like  the  Aucuba,  Box 
tree,  or  some  of  the  evergreen  large-leaved  Berberises. 
The  latter  may  be  true  to  a  certain  degree,  but  in  the 
climate  of  London  the  Skimmia  is  quite  hardy,  and  does 
out  on  the  lawn  in  the  full  sun  to  my  own  knowledge  and 
satisfaction.  For  here,  as  Mr.  Rivers  says  about  the 
young  roots  of  his  pot  fruit  tree,  “seeing  is  believing 
although,  generally  speaking,  I  do  not  always  believe 
the  one-half  of  what  I  see  with  my  own  eyes.  Keep  to 
“  natur  ”  and  I  shall  believe  all  I  can  see  of  it,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  it — not  without ;  I  must  have  the  evidence  of  moi’e 
than  the  one  sense  of  seeing  before  I  would  pin  my 
faith  to  the  sleeve  of  a  philosopher.  But  come  to  art 
and  artificial  doings,  and  no  man  of  metal  should  ever 
believe  many  of  the  things  he  may  see,  as  clear  as  cut 
glass,  any  day  he  walks  abroad.  Why,  it  was  only  the 
last  Christmas-day,  or  rather  the  day  after,  that  I  went 
with  a  big  boy  to  see  the  fun  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  lest 
he  should  see  too  much  and  get  out  of  his  depth  in  the 
crush  of  the  crowd ;  and  there  I  saw  a  man  with  an 
empty  hat  in  his  hand — he  shook  it,  and,  presto,  it  began 
to  boil  over  furiously,  and  throw  up  streams  and  volumes 
of  pure  flocky  feathers,  soft  and  silvery  as  swan’s  down, 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  a  feather-bed  and  ever 
so  many  pillows.  All  that  was  done  by  a  perfect  rule 
of  art,  yet  I  did  not  believe  it ;  but  I  know  of  others 
who  firmly  believe  iu  some  rules  in  gardening  which  are 
just  as  far  from  the  truth  as  was  that  stream  of  flocky 
feathery.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  thousands  who 
believe  in  what  they  cannot  see  for  the  moment — the 
rules  of  flower  gardening,  for  instance.  They  are  not 
my  rules,  I  only  endeavour  to  rule  with  them,  and  my 
only  wish  is,  that  I  could  rule  straigliter ;  but  there 
are  thousands  who  believe  in  them  without  being  at  all 
able  to  see  them,  a  fact  which  we  are  made  aware  of  from 
the  number  of  plans  and  letters  about  flower  gardens 
and  beds  which  reach  us  constantly  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

About  a  substitute  for  Skimmia,  There  is  absolutely 


none  on  our  list :  its  dark  green  plain  leaves  were  put  in 
harmonious  contrast  with  the  best  golden-yellow  leaves 
of  the  yellow  variegated  Holly,  with  the  low-growing 
Heath,  Erica  Jterbacea,  in  front  of  it.  But  do  away  with 
the  Heath,  and  substitute  Pernettia  mucronaia  for  it, 
then  Vaccinium  ovatum  would  be  j  ust,  in  place  ;  but  the 
two  would  need  more  care  than  the  Heath  and  the  Skim¬ 
mia.  They  would  require  to  be  pruned  in  every  year 
after  flowering,  to  keep  them  in  the  proportions  of  heights 
necessary  for  bedding  plants. 

Vaccinium  buxi folium  is  another  very  low  and  nice 
bedding  plant  for  all  the  year  round  ;  but  such  evergreen 
beds  are  not  suited  for  every  garden,  nor  for  every  part 
of  a  garden.  Everything  about  a  garden  ought  to  be  on 
some  plan  or  system  before  it  can  give  real  pleasure  to 
visitors  who  understand  such  things,  and  those  who  do 
are  more  numerous  in  these  days  than  some  people  think. 
Hear  water  or  rockwork,  or  on  the  edges  of  steep  banks, 
and  even  on  the  slopes  of  banks,  near  the  ends  or  corners, 
and  in  open  glades,  in  shrubberies,  or  part  plantations, 
are  the  proper  places  for  these  low  masses,  or  beds  of 
evergreens  to  last  the  year  round.  Just  as  Mr.  Fish 
and  “  Rose’s  ”  Gannas  and  other  exotic  tail-looking 
things  come  in  best  at  long  distances  from  the  walks  and 
windows,  and  in  front  of  dark  masses  of  taller  evergreens, 
or  near  the  edges  of  water,  where  you  could  come  clo3& 
up  to  them  at  the  bend  of  a  walk. 

I  highly  approve  of  these  Cannas  in  their  proper 
places.  Discolor  is  by  far  the  best  of  them  all  for  grandeur 
of  effect :  no  plant  I  know  is  more  beautiful  in  the  leaves 
after  it  has  been  a  month  in  the  open  air  than  Canna 
discolor,  with  its  large  leaves  onc-haif  bronzed  purple  and 
one-half  deep  green,  and  shining  in  the  morning  sun  like 
some  fairy  crystallinum.  Without  stove  heat,  however,  to 
get  it  well  up  in  the  spring  it  is  of  very  little  use,  and  with¬ 
out  that  assistance  none  of  them  rise  over  a  yard,  or  from 
that  to  four  feet ;  but  to  get  the  real  goodness  from  them 
the  tall  sorts  should  not  be  under  five  feet  high  at  plant¬ 
ing-out  time.  Canna  Indica  is  as  hardy  as  most  of  tho 
Fuchsias,  and  will  live  out  of  doors  by  having  a  good 
cone  of  ashes  over  it  in  the  winter.  I  had  it  so  for  years  ; 
and  it  bloomed  yearly  and  ripened  seeds  which  vegetated 
next  year  in  the  open  beds. 

There  are  from  thirty  to  forty  kinds  of  stove  plants  of 
the  same  looks  and  habits  as  the  Cannas,  which  will  do  in 
the  open  air  in  summer  much  better  than  they  ever  yet 
did  in  pots  in  the  stove.  All  the  Hedychiums  are  of  tho 
same  degree  of  hardiness  for  out-of-door  work  as  Cannas ; 
but  those  of  them  with  narrow  leaves,  like  the  Ginger 
plant  are  not  worth  putting  out.  You  want  something 
grand  about  exotics  in  tho  open  air.  The  Pampas  Grass 
would  be  no  better  than  pond-weeds  were  it  not  for  the 
grandeur  of  its  plumed  flower -heads. 

Tho  old  Maranta,  now  Calathea  zebrina,  is  the  very 
next  in  striking  beauty  to  Canna  discolor ;  and  if  it  could 
be  had  at  six  or  seven  feet  high,  like  that  Canna,  no  plant 
in  the  world  could  match  it  in  splendour.  I  had  it  in  an 
exotic  garden  once,  finer  than  I  ever  saw  it  in-doors.  All 
these  reed-like  plants  like  a  deep,  moist,  sandy  soil ;  and 
the  more  rotten  leaf  mould  is  added  to  it  the  more  shining 
and  more  beautiful  they  will  look,  and  every  one  of  them 
will  grow  in  water  up  to  the  knees.  There  is  an  open 
wide  ditch  running  in  front  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Oxford,  in  which  all  these  and  many  more  stove  plants 
grow  luxuriantly  every  summer  if  the  gardeners  merely 
throw  the  refuse  of  the  potting-bench  down  there.  Dim- 
nocharis  Humboldtii — that  yellow-floating  flower  in  the 
crystal  lakes  at  the  Crystal  Palace — will  run  and  bloom 
in  that  open  ditch  like  any  species  of  home-aquatic ;  of 
course  the  frost  takes  them  oflT,  but  none  of  them  will  go 
so  soon  or  so  readily  as  the  Regent  Potatoes. 

The  crowning  cap  of  this  stamp  and  style  of  gardening 
is  the  falcata  Bamboo  of  tho  Indian  hills,  the  Pampas 
Grass,  the  Tritoma  uvaria,  and  the  Canna  discolor. 
Plant  a  long  row  at  the  margin  of  a  lake,  or  under 
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the  most  projecting  part  of  the  rock  garden  with  Bam- 
busa  falcata,  which  is  more  hardy  than  the  Pampas  ; 
in  front  of  the  Bamboo  plant  as  many  Pampas  Grass  as 
the  place  will  hold,  at  twenty  feet  apart,  in  the  most 
irregular  way ;  the  Canna  discolor  can  then  occupy  the 
centre  spaces  between  the  Pampas  plants  ;  and  behind  the 
Pampas,  if  the  Cannas  are  up  to  five  feet — or  in  advance 
of  the  Pampas,  if  the  Cannas  are  low  plants  at  turning- 
out  time.  Then  go  to  the  windows,  or  to  where  this 
place  is  most  seen  from,  and  send  a  man  with  tall  stakes 
in  among  the  groups.  Let  him  tie  a  piece  of  newspaper 
to  the  top  of  each  stake,  and  let  him  drive  down  a  stake 
in  every  place  you  will  tell  him,  and  that  will  be  the 
places  for  the  Tritomas,  and  you  cannot  have  too  many 
of  them.  All  that  he  will  have  to  mind  is  to  see  that  his 
stake  is  not  too  near  a  plant,  and  the  care  on  your  part 
is  to  see  that  none  of  the  Tritoma  plants  run  in  straight 
lines,  no  matter  if  they  be  regular,  or  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances  about  the  middle  of  the  place ;  but  towards  the 
right  and  left  have  them  so  scattered  and  careless-like,  as 
if  they  had  found  out  the  places  by  chance.  The  Yuccas 
and  Aloes,  and  all  their  likes,  at  least  to  the  number  of 
seventy  good  kinds,  may  occupy  a  higher  ground  and 
nearer  the  rocks ;  and  in  the  shade  of  the  great  trees,  a 
little  to  this  or  that  side,  plant  the  tallest  forms. 

D.  Beaton. 


HEATING  A  SERIES  OF  HOUSES. 

From  the  plan  sent  by  “II.  B.,”  I  gather  that  the  forcing- 
garden  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  wall  12  feet  high,  with  a  field 
outside.  Twenty-eight  feet  from  that  wall  are  a  couple  of  vineries 
in  one  range,  each  18  feet  by  12  feet.  Yines  planted  inside,  but 
with  a  border  in  front.  Fifty-nine  feet  from  the  boundary- wall,  or 
19  feet  from  the  front  of  vineries,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  range  of 
three  span-roofed  houses,  each  17  feet  by  14  feet.  The  floor  to 
be  sunk  eighteen  inches  below  the  ground  level,  so  that  the 
houses  shall  not  shade  the  vineries.  Beyond  these  it  is  proposed 
to  make  a  pit  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  with  frame-ground  and 
compost-ground,  and  potting-shed  beyond ;  and  the  questions 
chiefly  are,  How  to  do  this  and  heat  them  efficiently,  it  being 
desirable  to  have  the  boiler  on  the  field-side  of  the  boundary  wall. 

It  would  also  be  desirable  to  heat  a  cold  pit,  16  feet  by  6  feet, 
near  the  wrest  vinery.  With  these  explanations,  I  will  shortly 
glance  at  the  inquiries  made,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able 
to  supply  the  place  of  a  professional  on  the  spot. 

I  do  not  like  mentioning  tradesmen  by  name ;  but  if  you  go 
to  the  expense  of  having  a  boiler  large  enough,  so  as  to  expose 
enough  surface  to  the  fire,  there  will  be  no  objection  that  I 
know  for  having  it  and  the  furnace  in  the  field  outside  the 
wall.  The  only  objection  in  the  shape  of  economy  would  be,  I 
that  you  would  have  two  pipes,  each  28  feet  long  from  the  boiler. 
That,  under  such  an  arrangement,  will  be  heat  somewhat  thrown 
away,  as  28  feet  w'ould  have  to  be  passed  before  reaching  the 
vinerips  ;  and  then,  to  avoid  doorways,  some  six  feet  more  would  i 
have  to  be  passed  before  the  heating-pipes  for  each  house  could 
be  fixed.  II  there  is  a  strong  reason  for  the  boiler  being  placed  j 
there,  L  would  not  mind  that  objection  ;  for  even  if  the  boiler 
wero  placed  between  the  houses,  or  in  front  of  the  contemplated 
pits,  there  would  be  considerable  space  to  pass  between  them. 
If  the  channel  for  the  pipes  in  either  case  is  securely  covered,  and 
the  channel  left  open  at  the  end,  the  heat  will  pass  into  the  house. 
In  the  present  case,  a  low  span-roofed  pit  might  cover  the  space 
over  the  pipes  from  the  wall  to  the  vinery,  and  the  heat  would 
be  sufficient  to  keep  out  frost  in  general  circumstances. 

A  boiler  to  heat  these  efficiently  and  early,  whether  saddle- 
backed,  conical,  or  tubular,  &c.,  would  cost  from  £10  to  £20  ; 
and  if  great  security  is  desirable,  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  two 
boilers  in  case  of  an  accident.  I  am  merely  glancing  at  the 
idea  of  price,  as  that  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  quantity 
of  piping  wanted  ;  and  that,  again,  will  depend  on  the  forcing 
being  early  or  not. 

The  first  thing  to  be  thought  of,  then,  would  be  taking  a  four- 
inch  flow  and  return  pipe  right  from  the  boiler  to  the  extremity 
of  the  pits  to  be  heated.  This  would  be  something  like  100  feet, 

which  would  swallow  up  200  feet  at  once,- — merely  for  securing 
the  means  of  heating.  I  do  not  know  the  slope  of  the  ground^ 
but  I  should  like  these  pipes  to  riso  two  or  three  inches  from 


their  start,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  boiler  to  the  extreme 
end,  and  a  small  air-pipe  to  be  inserted  there.  Provided  the  flow- 
pipe  comes  from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  the  return  enters  near 
the  bottom,  it  matters  not  whether  for  the  length  above  stated 
the  pipes  are  one  above  another  or  placed  side  by  side.  More 
space  will  be  wanted  if  placed  side  by  side,  but  junctions  can  be 
made  with  them  more  easily.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  how¬ 
ever,  that  as  these  main  pipes  are  higher  than  the  boiler,  so  all 
other  pipes  taken  from  them  should  be  higher  than  these  to 
secure  rapid  circulation.  The  depth  at  which  you  want  pipes  in 
pits  should,  therefore,  be  well  considered,  for  the  top  of  the  boiler 
and  these  main  pipes  should  be  deeper  still ;  at  any'  rate,  I 
should  like  no  pipes  lower  than  the  top  of  the  boiler. 

The  garden  on  the  east  side  being  shaded  by  trees,  I  would 
'make  the  west  vinery  the  earliest;  and  through  that,  near  its 
junction  with  the  east  vinery,  I  would  carry  the  main  pipes. 
These  houses,  I  presume,  are  lean-tos.  To  avoid  all  doorways, 
four  pipes  should  go  round  the  ends  and  fronts,  two  connected 
with  the  flow-pipes,  and  two  with  the  return,  or  three  with  the 
flow  and  one  with  the  return.  It  matters  not  the  height  in 
moderation  of  these  pipes  above  the  mains,  or  how  they  are 
placed,— level,  in  stacks,  or  above  each  other,  so  that  the  com¬ 
munication  with  the  mains  is  secured.  Pipes  must  be  taken 
through  the  division  in  the  other  house  in  a  similar  w'ay.  For  a 
late-house,  two  pipes  would  be  sufficient.  These  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  valves  to  let  heat  on  and  off  as  required  ;  a  T  piece  in 
each  main  pipe  will  enable  this  to  be  easily  done.  It  is  as  well 
to  have  valves  or  stoppages  for  each  pipe ;  but  generally  the 
stopping  of  the  flow-pipe  in  the  house  arrests  all  circulation. 
Whatever  the  number  of  pipes  in  a  house,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
have  one  junction  with  the  main  flow  and  return.  In  the  present 
case,  two  T  junctions  from  the  main  would  serve  both  houses  ; 
and  on  the  cross  of  the  T  the  valves  could  be  placed. 

Such  valves,  if  of  bruss,  will  hardly  ever  get  out  of  order  with 
good  management.  They  add,  however,  materially  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  where  economy  is  an  object.  To  secure  economy  and 
simplicity,  the  returns  may  be  managed  as  above;  but  one 
upright  pipe  may  be  taken  to  a  cistern,  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches 
square,  and  as  much  above  the  level  of  the  heating-pipes  in  the 
house  ;  and  two  openings  from  that  cistern  wall  furnish  the  flow- 
pipes  for  each  house,  and  these  openings  may  be  stopped  with 
wooden  plugs  as  desired.  I  once  managed  some  put  up  by  the 
father  of  the  present  Mr.  Weeks,  and  nothing  could  answer  better 
than  these  wooden  plugs.  There  was  great  variety  of  level  of 
pipes,  but  none  were  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  boiler. 

The  cold  pit,  6  feet  by  16  feet,  has  its  front  wall  running  in  a 
line  with  the  back  wall  of  the  vinery.  Two  three-inch  pipes  taken 
from  the  mains,  along  the  back  of  the  vinery  if  there  is  nothing  in 
the  way,  may  be  taken  round  the  pit,  and  will  keep  out  frost.  In 
fact,  two  along  the  front  and  one  end  would  do  that.  The  heat 
from  the  18  feet  in  the  house  will  not  be  lost ;  but  if  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  keep  the  vinery  quite  cool,  when  it  might  be  advis¬ 
able  to  heat  the  pit,  then  the  pipes  might  pass  along  the  border 
behind  the  vineries.  Even  here,  again,  this  18-feet-in-length 
space  might  be  covered  so  as  to  preserve  plants. 

The  main  pipes  now  pass  through  the  vinery-border,  and  the 
walk  behind  the  contemplated  houses,  through  wdiat  is  designed 
for  the  middle  house,  and  on  to  a  pit  or  series  of  juts.  If  the 
Yines  had  not  been  planted  inside,  and  the  vinery-border  were 
mostly  raised  above  the  ground  level,  the  bottom  of  the  border 
of  the  early-house  might  have  been  traversed  by  a  series  of  pipes  ; 
covered  with  open  rubble  or  a  chamber  to  excite  the  roots  into 
action.  Even  if  four  small  drains  went  below  the  border,  com¬ 
municating  with  and  not  lower  than  this  pipe-drain,  or  rather 
chamber,  much  heat  would  be  diffused  into  the  soil,  the  ends 
of  the  chamber  being  shut  up,  except  a  small  opening  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  air  in  the  drains  being  stagnant.  If  this  should  not 
be  done,  then  if  the  two  ends  of  the  pipe-chamber  are  open, 
one  into  the  vinery  and  the  other  into  the  new  houses,  little  heat 
would  be  lost.  If,  again,  an  open  grating  or  two  communicated 
with  that  chamber  from  the  external  air,  currents  of  fresh 
heated  air  would  be  thrown  into  either  house  at  will. 

The  length  of  the  three  new  houses  in  one  range  is  proposed, 
in  the  whole,  to  be  51  feet — that  is,  each  house  will  be  17  feet 
long  by  14  feet  wide.  Did  the  main  pipes  pass  in  a  straight  line 
they  would  cross  the  rnjddle  house  near  the  division  separating 
it  from  the  house  on  the  east  end.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
heating  each  house  separately,  by  each  having  a  separate  flow-and- 
return  pipe  connected  with  the  mains  by  either  of  the  modes 
spoken  of  for  the  vinery.  These  connecting-pipes  for  the  west 
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house  must  pass  through  the  middle  house  :  that,  therefore, 
would  become  the  warmest.  You  do  not  say  whether  you  want 
bottom  heat  or  not ;  but  that  could  also  bo  easily  secured  in  one, 
or  even  in  every  house,  and  you  could  thus  have  a  bed  instead  of 
a  stage  or  platform.  Just  as  in  the  vinery,  the  number  of  pipes 
will  depend  on  the  heat  wanted.  For  a  span-roofed  house  under 
such  circumstances,  half  of  the  glass  roof  facing  the  north,  and 
the  other  the  south,  to  keep  a  temperature  from  60°  to  70°  in 
winter,  you  would  require  three  four-inch  pipes  on  each  side — 
two  as  How,  and  one  as  return.  The  return  might  pass  under 
the  bed  and  keep  bottom  heat#in  a  layer  of  tan,  &c.  Separate 
pipes  may  be  used  for  bottom  heat ;  but  the  pipes,  as  already 
stated,  must  be  above  rather  than  below  the  level  of  the  boiler. 
At  the  farther  end  of  all  these  pipes,  whether  for  bottom  heat  or 
top  heat,  a  small  gas  air-pipe  should  be  inserted,  the  open  end 
standing  considerably  above  the  highest  pipes  and  cisterns.  To 
give  a  sort  of  idea  of  what  would  be  wanted,  supposing  one  of 
these  divisions  were  turned  into  an  early  propagating-house,  then 
supposing  a  three-feet  pathway,  at  least,  down  the  middle,  then 
there  would  be  a  bed  on  each  side,  some  two  feet  or  more  from 
the  floor  level ;  and  to  heat  these  beds,  whether  cased  with  tan, 
sand,  &c.,  two  four-inch  pipes  would  be  required  on  each  side. 
Two  also  would  be  required  on  each  side  for  top  heat.  The 
simplest  plan  would  bo  to  make  top  pipes  on  each  side  flow- 
pipes,  and  return  them  below  the  beds.  Little  inconvenience 
would  arise  from  this  arrangement,  if  properly  managed  ;  but  cir¬ 
cumstances  might  occur  when  bottom  heat  was  wanted,  and  not 
top  heat,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  to  be  able  to  heat 
cither  separately,  and  one  side  of  the  house  independently  of 
the  other  side.  Of  course,  for  late  forcing,  half  the  quantity  of 
piping  would  be  sufficient.  The  heating  would  be  simplified 
were  there  only  two  divisions  instead  of  three.  The  same  will 
hold  good  as  respects  the  pits,  &c. 

There  is  not  so  much  advantage  in  having  span-roofed  houses, 
when,  as  in  thjs  case,  the  slopes  of  the  glass  point  north  and 
south.  It  is  preferable  when,  in  some  measure,  they  point  east 
and  west,  as  thus  they  get  full  advantage  of  the  sun,  and  the 
strength  is  moderated  at  noonday.  I  notice,  however,  that  there 
is  a  walk  behind  the  range  to  the  north,  and  probably  all  round 
it,  and  the  span  form  may  be  designed  that  the  contents  of  the 
houses  may  be  seen  from  the  outside  as  well  as  from  the  inside. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  some  would  prefer  a  range  with  a  short 
hipped-roof  on  the  north  side,  and  a  longer  sloping  roof  to  the 
south  side.  Thus,  supposing  the  north  wall  to  be  four  feet  above 
the  ground  level,  and  one  foot  and  a  half  below,  that  would  be 
five  feet  and  a  half  altogether.  The  front  wall  would  be  three 
feet  or  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground  level.  A  hipped-roof 
of  glass,  say  four  feet,  sloped  so  as  to  meet  a  ridge-board  seven 
feet  and  a  half  or  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  neither  of  which 
would  shade  the  vinery,  would  give  a  long  slope,  and,  therefore, 
command  more  direct  sunlight  and  warmth  to  the  south. 

As  opinion  is  asked  as  to  the  construction,  roofing,  &c.,  of 
these  low  span-roofed  houses,  I  would  adopt  one  of  two  plans. 
First :  the  ground  being  cleared  out  so  as  to  have  the  floor  inside 
eighteen  inches  below  the  ground  level,  I  would  continue  that 
two  feet  and  a  half  above  the  ground  level,  but  would  have  two 
feet  of  that  upright  glass  made  to  move  outwards  for  air,  by  being 
connected  with  a  rod  and  racket  fixed  at  each  end.  Second : 
Were  this  upright  glass  disapproved  of,  then  I  would  raise  the 
wall  above  the  ground  level  only  about  fifteen  inches  ;  and  in 
that  I  would  have  two  slides  on  each  side  in  each  house,  fifteen 
inches  long  and  six  inches  deep,  for  ventilating,  having  slides  also 
on  the  inside  to  be  used  in  severe  weather.  These  six  slides  on 
each  side  would  give  enough  bottom  air,  and  should  open  against 
the  pipes.  In  very  hot  weather  in  summer  the  doors  might  bo 
opened  if  necessary.  Either  of  these  modes  would  do — the  last 
would  be  the  least  expensive. 

So  much  for  the  base.  Now  for  the  span-roof  of  glass.  Take 
the  middle  of  the  width  of  your  floor  inside.  Set  a  rod  up 
this  perpendicularly,  7|  feet  or  8  feet  high  —  the  former  I 
should  prefer  under  the  circumstances.  Let  two  other  rods 
meet  it  from  the  side-walls,  and  the  slope  of  your  roof  will  at 
once  be  seen.  The  point  of  junction  is  where  the  ridge-board 
would  be.  Instead  of  one  ridge-board,  however,  I  propose  having 
two,  separated  from  each  other  from  eight  to  twelve  inches — say 
nine  inches.  This  open  space  I  reserve  for  top  ventilation. 
Stout  cross-pieces — say  every  three  or  four  feet  apart,  will  keep 
these  ridge-boards  securely  in  their  places,  and  also  do  for  hanging 
by  pivots  at  each  end,  the  boards  or  ventilators  made  to  suit  these 
openings  between  the  cross-pieces.  These  boards  should  not  fit 


so  tight  but  that  they  will  move  easily.  They  should  not  be 
pivot-hung  by  thc*centre  of  their  width,  but  at  about  a  third  of 
their  width — say  at  the  north  side.  A  small  button  will  hold 
them  in  their  place  when  shut ;  when  that  is  moved  with  a 
suitable  handle,  the  extra  weight  on  that  side  will  cause  the 
ventilator  to  fall  downwards.  To  keep  it  nearly  air-tight  when 
shut,  a  small  fillice  is  fastened  on  to  the  under  side  of  the  venti¬ 
lator  on  the  north-side  ridge-board,  and  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
ventilator  oil  the  south-side  ventilator.  Top  ventilation  can  thus 
be  easily  given  from  the  pathway  inside,  and  bottom  ventilation 
from  the  walk  outside.  These  same  cross-pieces  alluded  to  serve 
as  the  base  for  a  frame  to  support  a  coping  of  two  boards  wide 
enough  to  reach  a  little  over  the  glass,  and  thus  prevent  wet 
driving  in  easily,  and  leaving  from  three  to  four  inches  on  each 
side  clear  above  the  glass — say  four  inches,  to  allow  the  air  to 
pass  freely  to  the  ventilators.  As'  described,  the  ventilator  will 
open  to  its  full  size;  but  it  may  be  easily  regulated  so  as  to  give 
an  inch  or  more.  One  object  for  this  simple  and  effectual  mode 
is  to  have  the  roof  on  both  sides  fixed.  As  the  rafters  or  sash- 
bars  will  not  in  either  case  be  above  eight  feet  long,  or  somewhere 
thereabouts,  even  from  the  two  side-walls — if  these  joined  to  the 
wall-plate  at  one  end  and  the  ridge-board  at  the  other,  and  not 
farther  apart  than  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  and  the  glass  is  not 
above  sixteen-ounce  good  British  sheet — the  bars  will  not  require 
to  be  much  stronger  than  those  commonly  used — say  one  inch 
and  a  half  by  two  inches  and  a  half.  If  you  used  glass  as  heavy 
as  twenty-two  ounces  to  the  foot,  I  would  recommend  the  bars  to 
be  two  inches  by  three  inches. 

Of  course,  the  houses  might  be  arranged  differently.  One 
with  beds  and  bottom  heat;  one  with  bed  or  stage  without 
bottom  heat ;  and  one  with  plants  standing  on  the  floor. 

If  the  main  flow  and  return  are  some  eighteen  inches  or  so 
below  the  ground  level,  you  may  easily  have  bottom  as  well  as 
top  heat  in  your  pits.  You  would  see  by  notices  lately,  that  no 
great  depth  is  necessary  for  such  a  purpose.  If  the  walls  are 
built  hollow,  it  will  make  less  difference  as  to  heat  whether  they 
are  above  or  below  ground.  For  an  early  Cucumber-house,  if 
you  could  siq£  enough  for  a  pathway  at  the  back,  I  would 
prefer  a  hipped-roof  at  back,  and  as  steep  a  slope  as  possible  in 
front.-  Supposing  that  you  had  such  a  house  twelve  feet  to 
eighteen  feet  from  these  houses,  and  you  could  sink  the  path 
behind  three  feet  below  the  ground  level,  and  have  a  wall  three 
or  four  feet  above,  and  a  short  hip  meeting  a  ridge -board,  eight 
feet  from  the  floor,  that  would  give  a  nice  slope  for  winter  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  the  front  wall  being  merely  nine  inches  or  so  above 
the  ground  level.  For  pits  there  can  be  no  difficulty  whatever, 
even  if  you  had  two  or  three  ranges.  But  one  thing  you  must 
do  before  you  commence  operations — calculate  according  to  your 
wants  how  many  feet  of  pipe  you  will  want,  and  satisfy  yourself 
that  you  get  a  boiler  that  on  good  authority  will  do  half  as  much 
more,  and  part  of  that,  be  it  recollected,  at  one  hundred  feet  from 
the  boiler.  With  the  respectable  firms  who  advertise  in  our 
columns,  you  will  be  at  no  loss  in  procuring  the  most  definite  in¬ 
formation.  Above  all  things,  be  sure  your  boiler  has  more  power 
than  you  actually  need.  A  small  trumpery  thing  will  worry  all 
connected  with  it.  R.  Fish. 


JAMES  CARTER  &  CO.’S  GARDENER’S  VADE 

MECUM. 

This  is  Messrs.  Carter’s  Catalogue  of  Floricultural,  Vegetable, 
and  Agricultural  Seeds  under  a  new  leading  title.  It  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  Catalogue  of  former  years,  furnishing  much 
interesting  additional  matter,  and  is  prepared  with  the  same  care 
and  minuteness  of  detail  that  characterised  those  of  former  years. 
A  very  important  feature,  which  is  new  in  this  edition,  is  an 
additional  column  giving  remarks  on  the  adaptation  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  flowers,  their  culture,  and  the  soil  in  which  they  should  be 
grown.  The  Calendar  is  also  considerably  enlarged;  and  the 
treatise  on  German  Asters  and  Stocks,  translated  from  the  original 
of  Messrs.  Carter’s  German  correspondent,  is  so  interesting  that 
we  take  opportunities  of  introducing  it  to  our  readers. 

“CHINESE  OR  GERMAN  ASTER  ( Aster  Chinensu ). 

“  A  whole  series  of  varieties  have  arisen  out  of  this  summer 
plant  by  the  continual  industry  and  attention  given  to  its  cul- 
tivation,  and  each  variety  has  its  peculiarities ;  I  will  here 
mention  them  in  turn  as  they  have  been  produced.  Tho  pro¬ 
genitor  was  the  plain  Chinese  Aster,  which  still  exists,  but  sparely 
cultivated. 
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“  Quilled  Aster. — Tlio  single  petals  of  the  common  blossom 
consist  simply  of  tubes  or  quills,  and  the  efterior  crosses  only 
are  blossom-petals  which  are  slightly  reflexed ;  it  is  from  1  \  to  2 
feet  in  height,  branches  freely,  and  throws  out  many  large 
blossoms  ;  its  fittest  use  is  for  flower-groups  in  parks  or  general 
ornamentation  in  the  flower  garden. 

“Turkish  Aster. — This  very  much  resembles  the  quilled 
Aster,  but  it  grows  only  to  a  height  of  1  to  1£  feet,  has  many 
branches,  and  the  flowers  are  smaller  than  the  preceding. 

“Dwarf  Aster. — -The  individual  blossoms  of  the  blossom- 
tube  are  partly  tube-like  and  partly  leaf-like  ;  it  reaches  a  height 
of  from  4  to  1  foot,  and  is  richly  covered  with  moderate-sized 
flowers  ;  they  are  principally  used  for  edging. 

“  Globe  Aster. — The  principal  flowers  of  this  Aster  are  very 
large,  and  so  arched  that  they  may  be  compared  to  a  half-ball ; 
most  are  quilled  ;  height  from  2  to  2 1  feet ;  same  uses  as  the  quilled. 

“  Pyramidal  Aster. — The  beautiful  large  flowers  appear  on 
this  Aster  nearly  all  of  one  height ;  it  produces  very  few  side- 
flowers  ;  most  probably  received  its  name  because  it  resembles  an 
inverted  pyramid ;  some  blossoms  are  quilled  and  others  not ; 
height  from  2^  to  3  feet;  same  uses  ns  the  preceding. 

“Bouquet  Aster. — This  Aster  deserves  its  name,  for  each 
individual  plant  is  so  voluptuously  covered  with  bloom  that  the 
green  of  the  foliage  is  scarcely  visible  ;  almost  every  plant  forms 
itself  into  a  perfect  bouquet ;  height  from  £  to  li  foot ;  highly 
ornamental  in  pots  ;  blooms  for  a  long  time  on  account  of  its 
great  richness  in  blossoms. 

“Truffaut  Pyramidal  Aster. — These  Asters  testify  the 
great  care  and  perseverance  the  grower  has  taken  in  rearing 
them;  there  are  now  five  varieties  of  it: — Fleur  Perfection0; 
The  flowers  of  this  kind  are  enormously  large  ;  petals  very  long 
and  but  slightly  reflexed ;  height  from  2  to  2\  feet  -.—Fleur 
Fombee :  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  very  lai’ge  and  full, 
and  form  almost  a  semi-ball ;  height  from  2  to  2}  feet  -.—Fleur 
Chrysantlihne  -.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  not  so  large  as  the 
preceding ;  the  petals  are  entirely  reflexed  ;  height  about  2  feet ; 
produces  more  side-flowers  than  the  previously  described  va¬ 
rieties  : — Fleur  Pivoine  ;  The  Pseony-flowered  Asters  turn  their 
petals  towards  the  centre,  and  a  flower  not  quit?  in  full  bloom 
resembles  a  ball;  height  from  11  to  2  feet;  produces  hut  few 
side-flowers  : — Fleur  Imbnquee  and  Pompone  Imbriquee :  The 
leaves  of  these  flowers  form  themselves  exactly  like  tiles,  one  on 
the  top  of  the  other  to  the  centre  of  the  flower ;  the  Pompone 
produces  smaller  blooms,  but  of  such  beauty,  that  they  resemble 
a  perfect  semi-ball,  and  being  dwarf,  look  well  planted  in  front 
of  taller  kinds. 

“  Giant  Emperor  Aster. — This  variety  has  sprung  from  the 
Pyramidal  Aster,  and  for  size  and  form  is  unsurpassed.  The 
stem  consists  in  the  middle  of  little  tubes ;  outwaidly  they  are 
little  leaves,  and  are  so  regularly  formed  as  to  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  It  bears  only  a  few  flowers  on  a  robust  strong  stem, 
from  which  the  side-sprouts  grow  in  the  form  of  a  candelabrum. 
In  favourable  cases  it  produces  five  flowers,  of  which  the  chief 
blossom  is  four  inches  in  diameter ;  in  spite  of  its  size,  all  its 
flowers  are  of  an  equal  height.  The  Sowing  of  the  various  sorts 
of  Asters  is  done  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  March,  in  cold 
beds,  which  are  filled  with  good  compost  earth.  The  seeds  must 
not  be  strewed  too  closely,  because  the  plants  require  much  space 
to  get  strong.  The  windows  must  be  kept  close  until  germination 
has  taken  place,  and  if  necessary  shade  must  be  given.  According 
to  the  growth  of  the  little  plants  more  a^d  more  air  is  given,  till 
at  last  they  become  strong  enough  to  have  the  windows  open  all 
day  in  favourable  weather ;  in  the  middle  of  May  the  plants  will 
be  strong  enough  to  transplant  ihto  their  destined  place.  Asters 
may  also  be  transplanted  in  a  blooming  state  if  they  are  carefully 
lifted  out  with  balls  of  earth  attached,  and  freely  watered  when 
implanted." 


LEAKY  AQUARIA. 

I  observed  in  your  No.  592  an  article  headed  as  above.  The 
aquarium  is  a  troublesome  amusement  when  leaky,  and  very 
difficult  to  stop ;  but  as  to  gold  size  and  the  like  remedies,  they 
are  like  the  Scotch  gentleman’s  opinion  of  the  rifle  corps,  “  worse 
than  useless.  I  have  tried  a  plan  which,  I  am  most  happy  to 
say,  answers  admirably,  and  with  which  I  shall  have  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  acquainting  you.  First,  empty  your  aquarium  and  allow 
it  to  get  perfectly  dry;  then  procure  some  red  lead  mixed  to  the 
consistency  of  thick  paint.  Take  a  piece  of  tape  (grey  is  best), 
the  length  from  tho  bottom  to  the  top  of  tlio  tank;  lay  it  out 


flat,  and  coat  one  side  with  the  lead  ;  put  it  down  the  end,  so  as 
to  go  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  glass  ;  when  fixed  in  the 
proper  place  pass  the  fingers  up  and  down,  so  as  to  press  the 
superfluous  lead  from  under  the  tape,  and  likewise  cause  it  to 
adhere  and  remain  water-tight.  I  will  warrant  this  not  to  fail  if 
care  be  taken  in  its  management.  In  fact,  it  is  so  easy  and 
effectual,  that,  should  any  person  have  one  leaky,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  do  it  gratis,  as  I  have  tried  it  three  times,  and  have  found  it  a 
lasting  cure.  It  requires  to  stand  about  a  month  to  dry  after 
doing  it. — G,  M.  Burton,  Southtown,  Yarmouth. 


POLYANTHUS  “BEATON’S  GOOD-GRACIOUS’ 
—THE 4  OXLIP. 

“  A  Constant  Reader  ”  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  will  be 
much  obliged  to  any  other  reader  who  will  answer  the  following 
questions : — 

First.  Can  a  plant  of  the  new  yellow  Polyanthus,  called 
“  Beaton’s  Good-gracious,’’  be  obtained  for  love  or  money  ? 

Second.  What  constitutes  the  difference  between  a  yellow 
Polyanthus  and  an  Oxlip  ? 

[First.  You  heard  last  autumn  that  the  Messrs.  Henderson,  of 
the  Wellington  Road  Nursery,  bought  the  stock  of  that  Poly¬ 
anthus.  We  believe  over  eight  hundred  plants  from  one  seedling 
in  four  years’,  or  three  years’  propagation,  and  you  will  probably 
see  it  advertised  soon. 

Second.  The  yellow  Polyanthus,  and  all  Polyanths,  are  the 
florists’  varieties  of  the  common  Primrose.  The  Primrose  flowers, 
a3  you  know,  come  on  single  pedicels,  or  flower-stalks.  The 
Polyanthuses  come  in  umbels,  or  heads  of  so  many  flowers 
on  the  top  of  one  stalk,  and  every  flower  looking  up.  Cowslips 
come  like  Polyanthuses,  but  all  looking  down  the  contrary  way. 
The  Oxlip,  which  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Cowslip  and  Primrose, 
comes  with  the  guard  flowers,  or  outside  flowers,  of  the  head 
looking  down,  and  the  centre  flowers  looking  up,  or  half  way 
between  the  two  parents.  All  these  are  of  more  colours  than  one.] 


CULTURE  OE  MONOCEETUM  ENSIFERUM. 

I  want  to  know  the  treatment,  time  of  flowering  of,  and  general 
information  respecting  21  o nochetum  ensiferum.  My  plant  was 
bought  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  last  spring;  was 
grown  on  through  the  summer  under  greenhouse  treatment; 
pinched  hard  to  prevent  flowering  and  to  make  a  bushy  plant ;  in 
September  it  was  turned  out  on  a  south  border  ;  brought  in  early 
in  October,  and  placed  in  a  greenhouse  ;  afterwards  into  a  small 
stove,  temperature  55°  to  70°.  Since  doing  so  it  has  perpetually  an¬ 
noyed  me  by  showing  flower-buds  but  maturing  no  flowers,  and  by 
the  dying  olf  of  small  lateral  branches  all  over  the  plant. — N.H.P. 

[This  pretty  little  rosy  flower  may  now  be  seen  in  bloom  in  all 
the  London  nurseries  which  deal  in  such  things.  We  brought  it 
first  before  our  readers  in  the  spring  of  1857  in  the  report  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  was  exhibited  from 
the  Wellington  Road  Nursery  (see  Yol.  NYII.,  page  392). 
Twelve  months  after  that  we  gave  all  that  was  then  known  of  its 
history  and  treatment  (Yol  XIX.,  page  290),  in  a  report  of  the 
February  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society;  and  again  the 
following  summer  in  our  report  of  the  Wellington  Road  Nursery 
(Yol.  XIX.,  page  393).  It  is  one  of  Linden’s  plants  from  the 
Highlands  of  Columbia,  according  to  the  lecture  given  before  the 
Horticultural  Society  ;  but  in  the  Pot.  Mag.  t.  5132,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  by  Ghiesbrecht  on  the  mountains  of  Oaxaca. 
As  we  have  no  other  plant  from  that  range  of  Mexican  moun¬ 
tains  which  requires  the  same  treatment  as  this,  wo  rely  more  on 
Mr.  Linden’s  own  account  as  given  in  that  lecture.  Two  causes 
prevent  the  subject  of  these  remarks  doing  well  in  the  hands  of 
our  correspondent.  It  was  kept  from  5°  to  20°  too  hot  this 
winter ;  and  like  its  cousin,  Pleroma  elegans,  under  similar  mis¬ 
management,  it  resents  it.  Last  autumn  it  had  its  very  delicate 
roots  dried  by  the  sides  of  a  red,  but  not  quite  a  red-hot  pot.  It 
will  do  no  good  this  spring,  certainly.  It  must  be  pruned  very 
close  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  kept  in  a  dry  stove  for  two 
months,  with  70°  and  50°  of  day  and  night  temperature.  When 
it  “  breaks  "  freely  after  pruning  reduce  the  ball  as  much  as  you 
can,  repot  in  a  smaller  pot,  and  give  only  one  more  shift  in 
summer,  and  that  not  a  large  shift.  Never  let  it  stand  out  of 
doors  again.  A  cold  dry  pit  is  the  place  for  it  till  October  ;  and 
50°  are  the  highest  heat  it  will  bear  in  winter,  as  you  will  see 
(Yol.  XIX.,  page  290). 
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HEATING  A  GREENHOUSE  BY  HOT  AIR 
FROM  A  DWELLING-HOUSE  FIRE. 

Having-  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  put  up  in  my  small 
greenhouse  (fiteen  feet  by  ten  feet)  an  apparatus  for  heating,  and 
which  is  answering  very  well,  I  am  induced  to  send  it  to  you,  so 
that  others  may  be  benefited  by  adopting  a  plan  at  once  re¬ 
markably  cheap  and  effective,  when  only  in  winter  a  moderate 
heat  is  required.  It  can  only  be  adopted  when  the  greenhouse 
is  attached  to  a  chimney.  An  iron  box  is  made,  and  which 
forms  the  back  of  the  grate  in  the  dwelling-house.  No  openings 
in  the  box  are  made  on  this  side ;  but  on  the  greenhouse  side 
three  holes  are  made  at  the  bottom  for  the  cold  air  to  enter,  and 
six  at  the  top  for  the  hot  air  to  escape.  In  these  upper  holes 
pipes  may  be  fitted  to  bring  into  the  greenhouse.  The  box  is 
made  larger  than  the  grate  requirement,  but  opens  to  its  full 
extent  on  the  greenhouse  side,  and  two  small  flues  are  made  on 
the  grate  side  leading  to  the  chimney,  so  that  the  hot  air  may 
heat  the  iron  box  over  its  whole  surface. 

This  plan  has  answered  admirably  with  me,  with  the  exception 
of  that  terribly  destructive  night,  when  I  had  4°  of  frost  in,  but 
which  I  am  satisfied  I  should  have  avoided  if  I  had  put  matting’ 
outside  the  glass  on  the  exposed  side. — X.  L. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  GARDENING. 

( Continued  from  page  252.) 

We  have  said  that  the  night  temperature  usually  averages  from 
ten  to  twenty  degrees  lower  than  the  day  temperature.  That 
there  are  exceptions  we  are  quite  aware,  but  they  are  extreme 
exceptions  ;  and  where  these  extremes  prevail,  the  plants  subject 
to  them  are  peculiar  and  few  in  number. 

Eor  example  :  We  may  quote  the  summers  within  the  arctic 
circle,  when  for  a  few  weeks  the  sun  never  sets  ;  yet  even  then  a 
disparity  of  temperature  exists.  Thus,  one  example  among  many, 
we  find  under  the  date  of  June  30th,  1832,  this  entry  in  Sir  J. 
Ross’s  “Journal  of  a  Second  Yoyage  to  the  Arctic  Regions.” 
“  The  sun  had  a  great  effect  on  the  snow,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
land  was  hourly  changing.  At  noon  the  thermometer  was  at 
47°,  and  at  midnight  at  32°.”  Again :  July  9th — 15th,  he  says, 
“  The  temperature  rose  once  to  50° ;  but  was  at  the  freezing- 
point  at  night  on  most  days.” 

There  are,  however,  climates  with  temperatures  having  vast 
differences  between  those  of  their  days  and  nights  at  the  same 
season.  Such  a  climate  is  Affghanistan,  where,  in  March,  Mr. 
Atkinson  found  at  mid-day  the  weather  was  oppressively  hot ; 
yet  “  after  midnight  the  servants  made  up  a  blazing  fire,  for  the 
north  wind  blew  bitterly  cold.”  Let  the  gardener  remember  that 
that  is  the  native  country  of  the  most  delicious  Grapes  and 
Melons. 

Next,  for  an  illustration  of  widely  differing  day  and  night 
temperatures,  let  us  turn  to  the  climate  of  tropical  Australia. 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  Surveyor-General  of  New  South  Wales, 
traversed  the  land  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  an  abstract  of  his 
memoranda  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  “  Journal 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.”  Those  who  cultivate 
New  Holland  Plants,  will  do  well  to  refer  to  the  facts  there 
recorded  more  fully  than  in  the  following  epitome  : — 

“In  the  end  of  April  (our  October),  in  latitude  28°  S.,  within 
41°  of  the  Tropic,  at  an  insignificant  elevation,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  26°  at  sunrise,  and  was  as  low  as  43°  at  nine  p.m.,  ; 
nevertheless,  the  country  produced  wild  Indigo,  Mimosas,  Casua- 
rinas,  arborescent  Myrtleblooms,  and  Loranths.  A  degree  nearer 
the  Tropic  in  May  (our  November),  the  thermometer  at  sunrise 
marked  20°,  19°,  18°,  17°,  16°,  12°,  and  on  two  separate  days 
even  11° !  On  the  22nd  May,  the  river  was  frozen,  and  yet 
herbage  was  luxuriant,  and  the  country  produced  Mimosas, 
Eucalypti,  Acacias,  the  tropical  Bottle-tree  {Delabechea) ,  a  Ca- 
landrinia,  and  even  a  Loranth.  On  the  23rd  of  May,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  sunrise  marking  12°,  Acacia  conferta  was  coming 
into  flower,  and  Eucalypti,  with  the  usual  Australian  vegetation, 
were  abundant.  On  the  30th  of  May,  at  the  elevation  of  1118 
feet,  the  almost  tropical  Delabechea  was  found  growing,  with  the 
temperature  at  sunrise  22°,  and  at  nine  P.M.  31°,  so  that  it  must 
have  been  exposed  to  a  night’s  frost-  gradually  increasing  through 
12°.  And  this  was  evidently  the  rule  during  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July  (our  November,  December,  and  January)  ;  in 
latitude  26°  S.,  among  Tristanias,  Phebaliums,  Zamias,  Hoveas, 
Myoporums,  and  Acacias,  the  evening  temperature  was  observed 


to  be  29°,  22°,  37°,  29°,  25°,  falling  during  the  night  to  26°,  21°, 
12°,  14°,  20°  ;  in  latitude  25°  S.,  the  tents  were  frozen  into  boards 
at  the  elevation  of  1421  feet;  the  thermometer,  July  5,  sunk 
during  the  night  from  38°  to  10°,  and  there  grew  Cryptandras, 
Acacias,  Bursarias,  Boronias,  Stenochiles,  and  the  like.  Cgmbi - 
dium  canaliculatum ,  the  only  orchidaceous  epiphyte  observed, 
was  in  flower  under  a  night  temperature  of  33°  and  34° ;  that  by 
day  not  exceeding  86°.  These  facts  throw  quite  a  new  light  upon 
the  nature  of  Australian  vegetation. 

“  It  may  be  supposed  that  so  low  a  temperature  must  liavo 
been  accompanied  by  extreme  dryness,  and  such  appears  to  have 
been  usually  the  case.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  have  been  always 
so  ;  for  although  wo  have  no  hygrometrical  observations  for  Juno 
and  July,  and  only  four  for  May,  yet  there  is  other  evidence  to 
show  that  the  dryness  cannot  always  have  been  remarkable.  In 
May  the  hygrometer  indicated  ’764,  '703,  -934,  or  nearly  satura¬ 
tion,  and  ’596 ;  yet  the  sunrise  temperature  was  on  those  occa¬ 
sions  25°,  28°,  30°,  and  34°.  On  the  22nd  of  May,  the  grass  was 
white  with  hoar  frost,  and  then  the  thermometer  was,  at  sunrise, 
20°  under  canvas,  and  12°  in  the  open  air  ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
July,  when  it  rained  all  day  and  the  tents  were  ‘frozen  into 
boards,’  the  thermometer  sank  during  the  night  from  38°  to  16°. 

“  It  is  probable  that  this  power  of  resisting  cold  is  connected 
with  the  very  high  temperature  to  which  Australian  vegetation  is 
exposed  at  certain  seasons,  and  this  i3  horticulturally  a  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration.  We  find  that  in  latitude  32°  S.,  in 
January  (our  July),  the  thermometer  stood  eight  days  successively 
above  100°,  and  even  reached  115°  at  noon ;  that  it  was  even  as 
high  as  112°  at  four  p.m.  ;  that  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  one 
degree  nearer  the  line,  it  was  twice  105°,  and  once  110°  ;  that  in 
March,  one  degree  further  northward,  it  frequently  exceeded 
100°,  and  there  was  not  much  fall  in  this  excessive  temperature 
up  to  the  end  of  April.  This  will  be  more  evident  from  the 
following 

TABLE  OP  NOON-DAY  TEMPEKATTJEES. 


Lat. 

Date. 

Average  Temperature. 

Maximum 

Minimum 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

O 

T3 

29  S. 

Nov.,  Dee. 

Average  of  3  Observ.  102 

103 

62 

32  S. 

Jan.,  Feb. 

115 

73 

31  S. 

Feb.,  March 

„  17  „  .  90 

110 

80 

30  S. 

March  .  . 

„  20  „  .  95 

105 

84 

“  At  this  time  the  dryness  was  also  excessive.  Even  such 
heats  as  these  do  not,  however,  destroy  the  power  of  vegetation, 
for  we  find  in  the  midst  of  them  all  sorts  of  trees  in  blossom,  a 
few  bulbs,  and  even  here  and  there  (in  damp  places,  no  doubt), 
such  soft  herbs  as  Goodenias,  Trichiniums,  Helichrysum,  Didis¬ 
cus,  Teucrium,  Justicia,  herbaceous  Jasmines,  Tobacco,  and 
Amaranths. 

“During  these  heats  the  night  temperature  seldom  remains 
high.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  thermometer  was  observed  as 
much  as  88°,  and  once  even  97°  at  sunrise,  the  average  noon  heat 
of  the  month  being  97 Uj  but  generally  the  temperature  is  lower. 
Thus  : — 

Temperature 
occasionally  at  Sunrise. 

Nov.  and  Dec.,  .  averaging  102  °  at  noon  .  G2°,  5S°,  61°. 

Jan.  and  Feb.  .  ,,  97£°  ,,  .  01°,  60°,  59°,  47°,  &c; 

Feb.  and  March  .  ,,  90  0  ,,  61°,  59°,  54°,  48°,  &c. 

March  .  „  95  °  „  .  08°,  55°,  51°,  47°,  &c.”- 

Intimately  connected  with  the  salutary  alternations  of  day  and 
night  temperature,  is  the. proper  matiu’ing  of  the  shoots  and  other 
permanent  growth  of  plants  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Barnes,  one  of  the  best  practical  gardeners  of  the  day,  has 
very  justly  observed  that  there  is  more  judgment  required  in 
thoroughly  ripening  the  wood  of  forced  fruit  trees  than  in  ripen¬ 
ing  their  fruit.  It  is  too  generally  an  error  to  think  that  when 
the  fruit  is  off  no  further  trouble  is  required ;  that  the  wood  has 
got  to  be  hardened, — and  that  no  other  care  is  necessary  until 
the  times  for  pruning,  forcing,  &c.,  come  round.  This  is  a  mis¬ 
take  fraught  with  failure.  When  the  fruit  is  off,  the  whole 
vegetative  power  of  the  tree  is  employed,-  until  the  leaves  begin 
to  fall,  in  imbibing  and  elaborating  the  sap  which  is  to  be  the 
source  from  whence  next  year’s  growth  and  produce  are  to  arise. 
The  hurry  some  gardeners  are  in  to  expose  the  forced  trees  to  the 
full  influence  of  the  air,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  without 
the  shelter  of  glass  at  night,  after  the  arrival  of  frosts,  are  all 
errors,  sources  of  injury  and  loss.  A  far  more  judicious  plan  is 
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to  promote  the  lengthened  vigorous  vegetation  of  the  trees,  by 
sheltering  them  during  inclement  weather ;  by  not  reducing  the 
temperature  of  the  house  suddenly;  by  giving  liquid  manure 
occasionally,  and  never  allowing  the  trees  to  be  subjected  to  a 
freezing  temperature.  It  will  be  found,  generally,  that  the 
forced  tree  that  is  kept  longest  vegetating  healthily  after  its  fruit 
is  gathered  will  be  the  most  vigorous  next  season. 

The  experiments  of  Ilarting  and  Munter  upon  Vines  grown  in 
the  open  air,  and  those  of  Dr.  Lindley  upon  Vines  in  a  hothouse, 
coincide  in  testifying  that  this  tree  grows  most  during  the  less 
light  and  cooler  hours  of  the  twenty-four.  Dut  the  hours  of  total 
darkness  were  the  period  when  the  Vine  grew  slowest.  This, 
observes  Dr.  Lindley,  seems  to  show  the  danger  of  employing  a 
high  night  temperature,  which  forces  such  plants  into  growing 
fast  at  a  time  when  Nature  bids  them  repose. 

That  the  elevation  of  temperature  at  night  docs  hurt  fully  excite 
plants  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  branch  of  a  Vine  kept  at 
that  period  of  the  day  in  a  temperature  not  higher  than  50°, 
inhales  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-tenth  less  oxygen  than  a  similar 
branch  of  the  same  Vine  during  the  same  night  in  a  temperature 
of  75°.  The  exhalation  of  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  is  pro- 
portionably  increased  by  the  higher  temperature. 

The  evidence  of  the  Vine’s  growth  being  most  rapid  during 
the  hours  of  diminished  light,  but  not  of  entire  darkness,  is 
curiously  coincident  with  the  observation  of  Moses,  that,  though 
fruit  is  brought  forth  by  the  sun,  yet  that  the  plant  itself  is  put 
forth  by  the  moon  (Dent,  xxxiii.  14). 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  by  the  gardener  that  all 
plants  make  their  greatest  growths  uniformly  at  the  same  period 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  nor  even  that  the  same  individual 
grows  most  every  day  during  the  same  hours.  So  far  is  this 
from  being  the  fact,  and  so  irregular  is  every  plant  in  the  amount 
and  period  of  its  daily  extension,  that  we  think  Dr.  Lindley  was  t 
quite  right  when  he  thus  summed  up  his  report  of  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  made  in  the  Chiswick  Garden : — “  It  does  not  appear  i 
satisfactorily  that  the  varying  rates  of  elongation  are,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  experiments  now  detailed,  dependent,  to 
any  considerable  extent,  upon  fluctuations  of  temperature,  light, 
or  moisture.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  some 
other  powerful  agent  is  in  operation,  the  nature  of  which  we  have, 
at  present,  no  means  of  ascertaining.” — ( Horticultural  Society's  j 
Trans.,  2nd  Series,  iii.,  113.) 

The  following  table  gives  the  epitome  of  the  results  of  those 
experiments.  The  amount  of  growth  merely  gives  the  increase 
in  length  in  inches  and  decimal  parts  of  inches  : — 


In  a  curvilinear-roofed  Stove.  Temperature 
during  the  day  73°  ;  during  the  night  65°. 


In  the  open  air  before  a  vinery 
in  a  sheltered  situation. 


6  A.  11. 

to  noon 

rt  * 

o  * 
li-o 
^  o 

-4-* 

•  '"i 

2  £ 

Pi  <M 

r-4 

CO  O 
-+-> 

12  P.M. 
to  6  A.5I. 

Willow . 

11-13 

10-42 

9-71 

9-37 

Vis 

A1o  . . 

4-88 

5-04 

5-23 

4-37 

Vine . 

17-24 

17-21 

16-02 

18-13 

Passion-Flower 

13-41 

22-24 

18-20 

18-00 

Morning. 

After¬ 

noon. 

Night. 

4-81 

5-13 

3-77 

3-16 

2-12 

1-63 

2-04 

2-10 

2-34 

The  period  over  which  these  experiments 
extended  was  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the 
14th  of  August,  1843. 


The  period  over  which  these 
experiments  extended  was 
the  month  of  July,  1844. 


(To  he  continued .) 


— J. 


GRAFTING-  FRUIT  TREES. 

Having  at  page  260,  in  “  A  Chapter  for  the  Cottager,”  pro¬ 
mised  to  give  a  little  advice  on  grafting,  I  hereby  redeem  the 
promise ;  not  with  a  view  of  explaining  anything  new  in  that 
way,  for  the  subject  has  been  divested  of  its  once  mysterious 
importance,  when  the  practitioners  of  a  fruit  nursery  used  to 
sharpen  their  knives  and  go  after  scions,  and  other  things  that 
were  not  wanted,  immediately  any  passer-by  curious  enough  to 
look  at  them  stopped  to  do  so.  The  day  of  monopolising  secrecy 
is  long  gone  by ;  and  whip  or  tongue-grafting,  cleft  and  crown¬ 
grafting,  and  the  other  modes,  are  known  to  every  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  inquire  into  them.  But  there  is  something  more 
wanted  to  know  than  the  mere  manipulative  part  of  the  business. 
When  to  do  it  seems  as  important  a  part  of  the  affair  as  how  to 


do  it ;  and  I  am  not  certain  but  that  some  of  the  smart  young 
men  who  pride  themselves  as  being  very  expert  in  this  work  are 
not  often  wrong  in  the  season  when  it  is  done.  My  ideas  re¬ 
specting  this  have  altered  very  much  in  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen 
years ;  and  that  not  from  what  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  the 
practice  of  great  men  eminent  in  their  calling,  but  from  that  of 
plain  ordinary  labourers,  who  do  this  work  in  Kent  with  as  much 
success  as  any  class  of  men  I  know.  Perhaps  some  of  them  have 
as  much  practice,  too,  as  some  nurserymen;  for  many  fruit¬ 
growers  raise  their  own  trees,  and  in  a  district  where  there  are 
hundreds  of  acres  of  orchards  there  is  plenty  of  that  work  to  do. 

It  is  more  especially  to  grafting  cut-down  trees  that  I  would 
call  attention.  This  I  have  seen  done  in  other  places  in  March, 
and  I  think  old  gardening  books  advise  its  being  done  at  that 
time ;  but  here  it  is  more  usual  to  do  it  in  May,  experience  having 
proved  it  to  be  more  successful  at  that  season  than  earlier.  The 
reason  is  obvious :  The  flow  of  sap  is  more  vigorous ;  and, 
entering  the  scion  at  once  and  continuously,  prevents  that  drying 
up  so  fatal  with  the  cold  north-east  winds  in  the  more  early  part 
of  the  spring.  In  Kent  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  men  grafting  as 
late  as  the  12th  of  May,  and  very  successfully :  the  tree,  of 
course,  had  been  headed  down  before,  and  the  scions  taken  off 
and  kept  immersed  half  their  length  in  damp  sand.  Now  there 
is  much  more  comfort  in  performing  the  operation  at  this  time 
than  in  the  cold  withering  weather  we  often  have  in  March.  True 
it  is  that,  with  care,  some  practitioners  are  tolerably  successful  at 
that  early  season,  but  there  is  more  trouble  in  insuring  success. 
I  have  seen  each  graft  enveloped  in  a  tuft  of  moss  its  whole 
length  after  being  tied  and  clayed  the  usual  way ;  and  a  cut-down 
Apple  tree  with  many  forked  tops  has  an  odd  appearance  when 
treated  so.  This  moss  is  also  often  watered  to  prevent  the  drying 
winds  of  the  time  parching  up  the  scion.  But  this  is  all  a  need¬ 
less  amount  of  trouble,  with  not  so  good  a  result  as  waiting  till 
the  proper  time,  when  the  more  rapid  flow  of  sap  supplies  the 
scion  with  its  proper  food  at  once,  and  success  is  more  certain. 
Crown-grafting  is  more  suitable  for  late  work  than  tongue-graft¬ 
ing  ;  nevertheless,  the  latter  kind  of  grafting  may  often  be  done 
much  later  than  it  now  is,  and  with  quite  as  much  success. — 
J.  Hobson. 


TOP  VENTILATION. 

I  SEE  no  demur  in  your  pages  to  the  doctrine  recently  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Rivers  that  top  ventilation  is  superfluous.  It  may 
be  so,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  without  it ;  and  Mr.  R.  can 
hardly  reconcile  this  idea  with  the  description  of  “  the  best  house 
of  the  kind,”  (referring  to  “  lean-to  ”  orchard-houses,  where 
“  every  alternate  square  next  the  top  is  framed  on  hinges  opening 
upwards,”)  given  in  that  enticing  book  of  his  (page  12,  5th 
edition). 

From  reading  his  own  remarks  I  was  convinced  that,  in  a  long 
“lean-to,”  top  ventilation  was  a  necessity;  and  when  building 
my  house  last  winter  I  contrived  and  adopted  the  following  plan, 
which,  as  it  has  answered  perfectly,  you  may  possibly  think  worth 
communicating  to  any  inquirers  on  the  subject. 

Every  alternate  squax-e  next  the  top  is  framed  (size  31  by  34)  ; 
but,  instead  of  being  hinged,  is  pivoted  just  sufficiently  out  of  the 
centre  to  cause  the  top  edge  of  the  frame  to  hang  downwards 
when  left  to  itself  (fiy.  1). 


In  this  position  what  is  genei’ally  known  as  “  the-up-and-down- 
enst”  system  of  ventilation  lias  full  play  ;  the  rarefied  air  escapes 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  pointing  upwards,  and  fresh  colder 
air  descends  in  the  direction  of  the  other  arrow.  And  in  wet 
weather,  or  when  showers  may  be  expected,  and  the  tempei'ature 
is  still  comparatively  high ;  if  the  pivoted  fi-amc  be  brought 
nearly  horizontal,  the  bottom  edge  being  very  slightly  lower  than 
the  top,  there  will  still  be  an  aperture  of  some  three  to  six  inches 
(vai-ying  according  to  the  angle  of  the  roof)  at  each  edge  of  the 
frame ;  so  that  ventilation  still  proceeds  in  the  same  manner 
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though  in  a  less  degree,  while — as  tho  top  edge  of  the  frame  is 
protected  by  the  ridge-board,  and  the  glass  projects  about  an  inch 
over  the  bottom  edge  of  tho  frame — no  rain  whatever  can  enter 
the  house. 

The  amount  of  ventilation  is  regulated  in  this  way  :  A  quarter- 
inch  wire  a  is  suspended  on  pullies  b  from  the  rafters.  A  light 
chain  c,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  is  fastened  to  the  bottom 
edge  of  each  frame,  passes  under  pullies  cl,  fixed  to  a  crosspiece  e, 
and  is  fastened  by  its  other  end  to  the  wire  (Jig.  2).  One  end 
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Fig.  2. 

the  wire  terminates  in  a  piece  of  rather  stronger  chain  f,  which 
can  be  secured  at  any  point  by  placing  one  of  the  links  over  a 
nail  driven  into  the  door-post.  On  account  of  the  glazed  frames 
being  nearly  balanced,  the  slightest  effort  moves  the  whole  simul¬ 
taneously.  My  house  is  120  feet  long.  Half  the  frames  are 
moved  from  one  end  and  half  from  the  other,  and  a  pull  by  one 
hand  is  all  that  is  needed  to  close  either  set.  As  far  as  opening 
goes,  that  requires  no  effort  at  all ;  the  chain _/  is  released,  and  the 
top  edge  of  each  frame  descends  by  its  own  gravity.  If  the  frames 
were  made  to  overbalance  the  other  way,  as  may  seem  more 
natural — that  is,  with  the  bottom  edge  to  hang  downwards,  no 
top  air  could  be  given  in  wet  weather  without  rain  coming  in ; 
nor  would  tho  roof  be  watertight  even  when  the  frames  were 
closed.  The  frames,  also,  when  open,  as  in  fig.  1,  are  better 
defended,  by  the  tension  of  their  chains,  from  the  action  of  all 
wind  but  the  north,  than  they  would  be  if  inclined  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  front  of  tho  house,  glazed  to  within  twelve  inches  of  the 
ground,  abounds  in  ventilating  openings,  and  I  have  shutters  at 
the  base  of  the  brick  wall  at  the  back  also  ;  but  I  cannot  think  I 
should  have  had  the  necessary  circulation  of  air  without  some 
provision  for  top  ventilation.  At  any  rate  I  had  no  red  spider 
last  summer,  and  my  trees  are  now  as  full  of  blossom-bud  as  they 
were  when  Mr.  Rivers  sent  them  to  me  in  December,  1858 ;  and 
I  think  that-  is  the  highest  praise  I  can  give  them.  Pivots,  wire, 
light  chain,  and  common  iron  pullies,  are  not  expensive  materials  ; 
so  that  the  cost  of  this  plan  of  ventilation  is  no  great  matter.  I 
think  it  must  be  cheaper,  besides  being  more  efficacious  than  any 
arrangement  for  the  simultaneous  elevation  of  lights  hinged  to 
the  ridge ;  and  it  puts  less  pressure  upon  the  rafters  than  the 
mechanism  exerts  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  opening  of 
hinged  lights. — A  Cheshire  Subscriber. 


HARDY  FRUITS  IN  FEBRUARY. 

It  is  said  that  “coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,” 
and  the  gardener  knows  this  fact  as  well  as  the  moralist.  When 
we  see  the  Snowdrops,  totally  regardless  of  the  storms  over  their 
heads,  hanging  out  their  pensile  bells  in  bold  defiance ;  Cowslips, 
Crocuses,  the  Coltsfoot,  with  some  other  carlies,  bursting  their 
icy  chains,  thereby  giving  full  evidence  that  they  have  had  their 
sleep  out,  and  anticipate,  as  it  were,  the  advent  of  spring; 
then  may  the  gardener  fully  awake  too.  IIo  will  begin  to  think 
of  his  dormant  enemies  awaking,  and  through  summer  evading 
all  vigilance,  unless  timely  applied  ;  and  the  old  maxim  of  “  take 
time  by  the  forelock’’  becomes  a  predominant  feeling. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  is,  What  is  the  present  position 
of  business  in  its  relation  to  the  past  winter  ?  On  retrospection 
we  shall  find  that  it  has  been  one  to  impede  the  nick-nackeries 
of  trained  fruit  trees ;  for  who  likes  to  stand  pruning,  training, 
and  dressing  fruit  trees  with  a  thermometer  telling  of  12°  to  22° 
of  frost  ?  So  that  by  Yalentine’s-day  many  will  begin  to  perceive 
much  business  a- head  to  threaten  them. 

I  may  speak  of  the  character  of  the  past  summer  as  to  its 
influence  on  hardy  fruits.  It  has  had  a  most  beneficial  influence 
on  the  wood  of  trees ;  much  beat,  much  solar  light :  these  arc 


the  two  great  agents  in  promoting  fructification.  But  there  is 
another  matter  which  must  be  taken  into  account — as  great  a 
promoter  of  fruitfulness  in  the  ensuing  year  as  any  as  to  mature 
trees  which  have  done  some  work,  and  that  is  the  scanty  crops 
produced  the  last  season.  Under  the  above  circumstances  the 
pruner  will  have  less  labour,  and  the  wood  will  be  short -jointed, 
and,  of  course,  well  ripened.  But  one  great  point  of  garden 
economics  is  to  have  the  deck  ready  for  action,  as  seamen  say; 
which  is,  to  take  care  that  no  genuine  winter  business  is  in 
arrears  at  the  end  of  the  month,  or  let  us  say  by  the  middle  of 
March.  Pruning,  training,  nailing,  cleansing,  and  a  consideration 
as  to  garden-walls,  must  be  held ;  for  dressing  them  is  not  enough 
observed,  although  as  old  as  the  time  of  Speechly.  I  think  we 
have  been  told  that  he  had  a  practice  of  obtaining  all  the  soap¬ 
suds  from  an  extensive  laundry,  and  syringing  with  an  engine 
all  his  walls.  And  why  not  such,  in  combination  with  some 
kind  of  grouting,  adding  sulphur,  &c.  ?  But,  be  this  as  it  may, 
our  kitchen  gardens  are  such  a  nursery  for  all  insect  rascals, 
which  love  warmth  and  a  variety  of  good  keep,  that  nothing  but 
a  clean  system,  an  aiming  at  extirpation,  can  possibly  keep 
those  gardens  respectable  and  profitable.  During  this  month, 
therefore,  the  brush  should  be  at  work  on  tho  stems  of  infested 
or  suspicious  trees,  and  the  remedies  at  present  known  and 
proved — which  latter  is  the  main  thing — applied  with  an  un¬ 
sparing  hand. 

Gishurst  Compound  has  carried  a  name ;  but  according  to  the 
old  saying,  “  Good  wine  needs  no  bush.”  I  do  not  say  this  to 
prejudice  the  Compound ;  but  we  know  retrospectively  what  a  host 
of  remedies  have  sprung  up  even  in  fruit-tree  nostrums,  and  how 
they  have,  in  the  main,  given  place  to  the  well  known  sulphur, 
soft  soap,  tobacco  water,  &c.  But  from  such  high  names  as 
Mr.  Rivers  and  others  attached  to  its  recommendation  every 
amateur,  at  least,  should  give  it  a  trial.  I  think  Mr.  Wilson 
said  that  nearly  £  lb.  to  a  gallon  might  bo  applied  to  the  wood  of 
trees  in  a  rest  condition — that  is,  devoid  of  foliage.  But  for  the 
scale,  soft  soap,  4  ozs.  or  5  ozs.  to  the  gallon,  I  have  found  effica¬ 
cious,  applied  twice  at  a  week’s  interval.  Sulphur  is  the  best 
thing  I  know  of  for  red  spider,  and  tobacco  water  for  the 
aphides.  These  are  the  great  enemies  of  gardeners. 

But  there  is  yet  another  matter  which  must  be  attended  to, 
and  that  is  the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  if  not  performed  in  autumn. 
But,  for  my  part,  if  the  work  is  properly  carried  out,  and  tho 
soils  put  together  in  a  dry  state,  I  should  prefer  spring.  I  used 
to  think  autumn  preferable ;  but,  although  plausible  arguments 
may  be  used  in  its  favour,  I  do  think  the  preponderance  lies  on 
the  other  side.  The  advantage  said  to  be  of  autumn  planting 
lies  chiefly  in  the  bottom  warmth  of  the  soil ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  although  this  applies  eminently  to  evergreens, 
not  equally  so  to  deciduous  kinds.  Evergreens  with  healthy 
acting  foliage  root  almost  continuously  through  the  early  winter  ; 
but  deciduous  trees  are  far  more  stationary.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
■when  February  arrives,  planting,  where  necessary,  should  bo 
Carried  out  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

And  here  I  would  ask  if  any  one  has  experience  of  the  endless 
new  seedling  Pears  which  have  been  raised  by  our  ingenious 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  They  have  affixed  such 
euphonious  names  to  them  that  I  doubt  we  get  dazzled  with 
such  fine  titles.  And  again,  the  market-gardeners  about  London 
and  other  places  seem  to  continue  to  grow  old  and  well-known 
kinds,  for  look  when  we  will  in  the  market  reports  we  find  the 
same  recurring  annually: — Glou  Morceau ,  Winter  Nells,  Ne 
Plus  Meuris,  Beurre  Ranee,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre 
d’Amanlis,  Marie  Louise,  &c.,  and  lately,  I  think,  Josephine  de 
Malines.  But  I  do  not  consider  the  marketing  affair  as  the 
whole  test  of  the  matter :  these  men  must  have  bearers,  albeit  of 
second-rate  quality;  for  what  is  a  shy-setting  Pear  to  them? 
What  is  the  use  of  gathering  a  score  of  Pears  off  some  of  the 
best?  Such  will  never  pay  high  rentals.  But  it  is  to  certain 
sagacious  amateurs  we  must  look  a  little,  and  above  all  to  first- 
rate  experienced  gardeners,  who  equally  dislike  humbug  and 
prejudice. 

There  is  one  particular  reason  for  early  pruning  which  I  think 
I  have  not  named,  and  that  is,  it  makes  way  for  the  trainer,  tier, 
or  nailer  to  follow.  Now  training  is  rather  slow  and  tedious 
work,  and  depends  so  much  on  the  weather  in  early  spring  that 
every  chance  should  be  seized  to  get  it  a-head.  It  i3  in  general 
colder  work  than  pruning ;  but  those  who  perform  this  work 
should  remember  that  a  broad  board  under  the  feet  makes  all 
the  difference.  But  the  facility  with  which  this  work  is  carried 
out  greatly  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  materials.  Nails 
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shreds,  &c.,  should  be  well  dressed  aud  sorted  in  winter ;  matting 
or  other  materials  sorted  into  lengths  and  characters  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  R.  Errington. 


DEFECTS  IN  HEATING  BY  HOT  WATER— 
ZINC  PIPES. 

T  find  myself  in  an  awkward  fix  ;  and  like  Napoleon  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  his  Italian  difficulty,  I  cry  to  you  come  and  help  me  out. 
Mine,  however,  is  not  quite  an  “  idea and,  therefore,  I  feel 
some  degree  of  confidence  that  you  will  be  able  to  lend  me  a 
hand,  or,  as  we  dwell  so  wide  apart,  perhaps  I  should  rather  say 
an  “  idea,”  which  will  clear  away  all  my  difficulties.  Now,  to 
the  point.  About  a  month  or  so  ago  I  had  a  cold  pit  built,  and 
as  we  are  exposed  to  frequent  rains,  I  employed  our  Jack-of-all- 
trades,  who,  in  his  mild  way,  is  a  kind  of  Weeks — and  something 
more,  perhaps,  he  would  say,  since  he  can  make  a  kettle  which, 

I  presume,  would  “fix  ”  the  Chelsea  worthy.  Well,  as  I  said,  I 
directed  him  to  put  some  two-inch  zinc  (the  name  of  this  metal 
makes  the  money  in  my  pocket  rattle)  pipes  into  it,  and  connect 
them  with  the  boiler  which  warms  an  adjoining  greenhouse.  He 
did  so,  and  the  result  is,  that  I  cannot  get  the  pipes  in  the  pit  to 
warm  at  all ;  and  they,  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  do  their  best  1 
to  prevent  the  other  pipes  in  the  greenhouse  from  doing  their  i 
duty,  as  of  yore.  Now,  to  describe  as  well  as  I  can,  the  pipes,  ! 
&c.,  in  order  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  detect  the  error  (for  I 
suppose  there  is  one  somewhere).  The  pipes  are  connected  with 
the  commonest  form  of  boiler.  The  pipes  from  the  pit  (one-inch 
pipes)  are  screwed  into  the  iron  plate  which  covers  the  boiler, 
and  the  return-pipe  is  immersed  about  six  inches,  but  the  flow- 
pipe  is  only  screwed  into  the  plate,  and  does  not  penetrate 
deeper.  Those  which  warm  the  greenhouse  are  of  two  inches 
diameter,  and  rise  somewhat  above  their  neighbours.  Whether 
they  are  both  immersed  or  not  I  cannot  say,  as  I  was  from  homo 
when  the  apparatus  was  put  together.  The  steam-pipe  of  the 
pit  is  at  the  back,  fastened  to  the  wall  against  which  the  pit  is 
built.  I  could  not  conveniently  have  it  elsewhere.  Now,  pray 
tell  me  what  is 'wrong. 

Before  concluding  this,  allow  me  to  give  a  word  of  warning 
on  the  use  of  zinc  as  a  cheap  (?)  substitute  for  lead.  Last  Feb¬ 
ruary  I  put  violent  hands  on  a  picture-case  belonging  to  my  wife, 
and  which  had  contained  the  beloved  portrait  of  her  uncle,  and 
had  it  lined  with  zinc,  and  converted  into  a  tank.  It  answered 
very  well  for  a  time,  but  finding  the  house  always  full  of  steam 
latterly,  I  determined  to  have  some  pipes  connected  with  the 
tank  to  dry  off  this  moisture  ;  and  on  opening  it  to  do  so,  my 
Weeks  discovered  that  the  zinc  was  completely  eaten  into  holes, 
and  all  would  crumble  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  My 
economy,  of  course,  resulting  in  my  being  obliged  to  have  a  new 
tank,  and  this  time  lined  with  lead.  The  idea  of  zinc  I  took 
from  the  Cottage  Gardener s'  Dictionary ,  under  the  head  of 
“  Rendle’s  Tank  System.”  Unfortunately  these  pipes  in  the  pit 
were  in  their  place,  or  I  should  have  had  iron.  However,  the 
warning,  I  trust,  will  save  some  other  person’s  pocket.  Verlum 
sat  sapienti. — A  Subscriber. 

[We  should  like  to  have  known  the  size  of  your  greenhouse, 
and  the  size  of  your  pit,  and  dimensions  of  your  kettle.  Perhaps 
we  may  guess  at  the  cause.  First :  The  boiler  may  be  too  small 
to  heat  both  places  effectually.  Second :  Have  you  a  supply- 
cistern  higher  than  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  highest  point  of 
the  pipes?  Third:  It  would  be  better  if  the  return-pipes  went 
nearer  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  With  the  supply-cistern  as 
hinted  above,  the  boiler  and  all  the  pipes  must  be  always  full ; 
but  when  both  pipes  are  so  close  to  the  top  of  the  boiler,  the 
heated  water  will  enter  into  both,  and  each  will  form  in  itself  a 
flow  and  return,  and  this  will  not  be  well  done  in  such  small 
pipes  as  two-inch.  In  a  small  boiler  the  difference  of  six  inches 
in  depth  will  not  prevent  the  above  effect,  as  the  water  for  that 
depth  will  be  nearly  of  the  same  temperature.  Fourth :  If  there 
were  merely  surface  of  boiler  sufficient  for  the  greenhouse  before, 
the  addition  of  more  water  would  give  the  boiler  more  to  do. 
Have  you  an  air-pipe  or  an  open  supply-cistern  in  the  greenhouse  ? 
Fifth  :  If  the  position  of  the  pipes  as  given  be  correct,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  boiler,  and  then  declining  considerably,  as  they 
go  into  the  houses,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  heat  did  not 
pass  these  high  points  easily,  unless  you  had  a  small  air-pipe 
there.  Where  there  is  no  open  cistern  in  these  cases,  our  practice 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  flow-pipes  should  rise  gently 
and  regularly  to  the  extremity,  and  not  rise  first  and  then  fall. 


Sixth  :  We  are  doubtful  whether  the  figure  on  the  left  side  re¬ 
presents  a  section  of  the  pit,  or  the  return  heating-pipe, — if  the 
latter,  the  whole  difficulty  is  explained, — as  such  pipe  descends 
so  much  below  the  boiler  and  fireplace.  Under  no  circumstances 
do  we  like  to  have  pipes  below  the  boiler.  It  requires  great 
trouble,  and  many  little  matters  to  get  them  to  act.  In  your 
case  we  should  expect  to  get  no  circulation.  From  these  you 
may  find  the  cause  of  failure ;  and,  if  not,  if  you  describe  more 
minutely,  or  give  us  a  plan  of  the  pipes,  as  respects  height,  &c., 
we  will  do  what  we  can  to  oblige  you ;  but  we  suspect  that  some 
of  these  will  meet  your  case.  We  do  not  approve,  in  general,  of 
two-inch  pipes.  If  the  top  of  your  boiler  is  at  all  exposed  to 
the  fire,  then  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  had  a  yard  or 
four  feet,  at  least,  of  iron  pipe,  as  zinc  will  not  stand  fire  heat. 
We  would  also  disapprove  of  zinc  in  a  pit  where  the  pipes  were 
to  be  covered  with  earth,  or  to  rest  even  upon  earth ;  but  if  they 
stand  clear  off  walls  and  soil,  and  are  supported  on  wooden 
brackets,  both  zinc  pipes  and  galvanised  iron  will  last  a  long 
while,  if  the  water  is  not  particular  in  possessing  a  salt  or  acid 
that  acts  quickly  on  zinc.  We  have  known  cisterns  last  a  long 
time,  and  we  have  known  others  quickly  eaten  through  just  as 
you  describe.  It  is  well  known  that  even  lead  pipes  soon  decay 
in  some  clay  soils,  if  not  well  surrounded  with  ashes  or  charcoal 
dust.  We  feel,  however,  much  obliged  for  the  result  of  your 
experience,  as  we  by  no  means  think  that  first  cheapness  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  real  economy.  Iron  pipes,  in  the  long  run,  are,  no 
doubt,  best ;  but  in  small  greenhouses  we  would  not  hesitate  to 
use  either  galvanised  iron  or  zinc,  or  even  tin.  We  should  like 
to  hear  how  you  and  your  coadjutor  master  your  difficulties.] 


TREATMENT  OF  CAMELLIAS  AFTER 
BLOOMING. 

“  A  Constant  Subscriber  ”  has  twenty-four  Camellias,  not 
very  large  plants,  about  six  or  eight  years  old,  and  very  good 
kinds.  They  are  very  backward  this  season — only  two  have 
bloomed,  and  the  others  appear  as  though  they  would  not  do  so 
for  two  months,  and  not  many  buds  on  them.  The  conservatory 
iu  which  they  are  placed  has  a  north-east  aspect.  Would  it  be 
well  to  wait  until  they  have  all  done  blooming,  to  remove  them 
to  a  close,  warm  temperature  in  the  pit  ?  In  this  case  I  suppose 
they  would  be  late  again  next  year,  and  I  like  to  have  them  in 
bloom  in  December  and  January ;  or  would  it  be  advisable  to 
sacrifice  the  flowers  of  some  for  this  season,  and  put  them  sooner 
into  the  pit  where  they  might  have  a  little  heat  ?  They  had  none 
last  year,  being  only  kept  in  the  cool  greenhouse  until  they  had 
done  flowering,  and  were  then  placed  under  a  north  wall  until 
housed  for  the  winter. — E.  H. 

[Your  plants  being  kept  in  a  house  with  a  north-east  aspect, 
and  then  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  had  not  excitement 
enough  to  make  wood  and  ripen  the  buds.  If  you  could  place 
them  in  the  pit  by  March,  it  will  be  soon  enough.  Syringe 
freely,  keep  rather  close,  and  when  the  buds  begin  to  set  at  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  give  more  air  and  full  exposure  to  light,  and 
you  may  have  bloom  from  December  and  onwards.] 


COYERING  A  WALL  WITH  IVY. 

In  replying  to  a  correspondent,  “  J.  F.  C.,”  in  your  No.  591 
on  the  subject  of  Ivy  to  cover  brickwork,  many  useful  hints  are 
given  to  those  few  persons  who  are  willing  to  devote  great  pains  and 
time  in  perfecting  the  work.  I  would  merely  add  a  suggestion 
as  to  my  own  practice  upon  a  wall,  sixty  to  seventy  yards  long, 
which  I  covered  completely  about  seventeen  years  ago,  and  which 
always  looks  tidy  and  well,  though  I  cannot  say  I  devote  much 
labour  to  minute  points.  About  March  I  clip  off  almost  every 
leaf,  leaving  only  bare  stalks  for  a  short  time,  when  the  young 
leaves  show  themselves,  avoiding  the  bad  appearance  of  foliage  hi 
every  stage  of  decay  and  colour  ;  a  uniform  bright  green  showing 
on  every  part  of  the  wall,  and  so  continuing  throughout  the  year, 
with  no  litter  from  falling  leaves. — H.  T. 


HEATING  A  VERY  SMALL  GREENHOUSE. 

Having  but  recently  come  into  occupation  of  a  garden,  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  greenhouse,  13  feet  by  8  feet,  from  which 
the  former  tenant  had  removed  all  vestiges  of  pipes,  &c.,  for 
heating,  I  was  at  some  loss  to  know  how  to  preserve  the  few 
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plants  I  placed  there  from  the  late  frost.  The  plan  I  adopted 
was  to  put  in  two  casks  filled  with  boiling  water  (or  nearly  so) 
bunged  up  tight,  and  in  the  morniug  to  change  one  of  them 
while  the  weather  continued  so  severe,  and  then  one  or  both 
again  at  night  as  the  temperature  required. 

Perhaps  this  plan  might  suit  your  inquirer,  “A.  R.,”  in  your 
number  for  January  24th. — A.  W. 


AN  EVERGREEN  FENCE  FOR  A  SCREEN. 

I  want  to  make  an  evergreen  fence  for  a  screen,  six  or  seven 
feet  high  and  four  or  five  yards  long.  What  will  do  it  in  the 
shortest  time  and  most  effectually  ? — A  Constant  Reader. 

[What  would  make  an  evergreen  fence  in  the  quickest  time  will 
not  make  it  the  most  effectually  without  going  to  a  great  expense. 
Plants  of  the  common  Tew  from  six  to  seven  feet  high  would  do 
what  you  want  in  two  days,  but  the  price  would  be  just  as  high. 
Privet  is  the  fastest  growing  evergreen  for  a  fence,  and  can  be  had 
from  four  to  five  feet  high,  and  higher  in  some  nurseries.  A 
fence  and  a  screen  may  be  very  different,  however  ;  all  fences  are 
screens,  but  all  screens  are  not  fences.  A  most  effectual  screen 
may  be  made  at  once  to  make  a  lasting  hedge  or  fence  with  Ivy, 
thus  :  First  make  a  strong  wooden  fence— such  wood  as  will  last 
the  longest ;  next  make  a  good  rich  border  on  one  or  both  sides, 
such  as  would  do  for  out-of-door  'Grapes ;  and  lastly  plant  it 
with  Ivy  plants,  one  foot  apart,  and  one  foot  higher  than  the 
woodwork.  After  planting,  nail  up  the  Ivy,  and  double  the  top 
of  the  plants  over  the  top  ;  water  as  for  Celery  the  first  summer ; 
and  you  will  have  a  green  fence  and  a  capital  screen.  Anything 
of  this  kind,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  up  to  ten  feet,  could  be 
made  at  once  by  London  pot-ivy  had  down  by  rail,  if  such  Ivy  is 
not  to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  grand  secret  of  such 
fences  is  out  of  sight  and  down  in  the  border— that  is,  the  rich 
soil.] 


HOTHOUSES  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

In  your  very  useful  periodical  for  J anuary,  page  277,  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  “  T.  R.,”  makes  allusion  to  a  previous  article  furnished 
by  him,  on  “  Houses  for  the  Million,”  which,  unfortunately,  I  did 
not  see.  He  says,  “  these  houses  may  be  very  convenient,  but 
are  not  cheap.  A  new  method  of  making  lights,  very  recently 
invented,  will,  in  that  respect,  throw  them  into  the  shade.”  I 
certainly  do  not  know  to  what  new  invention  he  refers ;  but  I 
really  think  the  simple  and  most  effective  system  adopted  by  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  can  scarcely,  in  point  of  cheapness,  be  surpassed, 
and  I  shall  always  be  most  happy  to  furnish  your  subscribers 
any  information  they  may  wish. — Saml.  Here  man. 


FRUITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(Continued  from  page  217). 

PLUMS. 

Columbia  Gage.  See  Columbia. 

Cooper’s  Blue  Gage.  See  Blue  Gage. 

CoorER’s  Large  (Cooper's  Large  American ;  Cooper's 
Large  Bed ;  La  Delicieuse). — Fruit  above  medium  size, 
oval,  considerably  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  suture, 
which  is  broad  and  shallow.  Skin  pale  yellow  on  the 
shaded  side,  and  dark  purple  on  the  side  next  the  sun, 
covered  with  numerous  brown  dots.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish-green,  juicy, 
with  a  rich  and  delicious  flavour,  separating  from  the 
stone.  Shoots  smooth.  Ripe  in  the  end  of  September 
and  beginning  of  October. 

Corse’s  Admiral. — Fruit  large,  the  size  of  Red  Mag¬ 
num  Bonum ;  oval,  considerably  swollen  on  one  side  of 
the  suture,  which  is  deep  and  well  defined.  Skin  light 
purple,  dotted  with  yellow  dots,  and  covered  with  pale 
lilac  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small 
cavity.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  brisk  and  juicy,  pleasantly 
flavoured,  and  adhering  closely  to  the  stone.  Shoots 
downy. 

A  preserving  plum.  Ripo  in  the  end  of  September. 


Corse’s  Nota  Bene.  —  Fruit  large,  round.  Skin 
brownish-purple,  with  somewhat  of  a  greenish  tinge  on 
the  shaded  side,  and  thickly  covered  with  pale  blue 
bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  round 
cavity.  Flesh  greenish,  firm  and  juicy,  with  a  rich, 
sugary  flavour,  separating  from  the  stone.  Shoots 
smooth. 

A  dessert  plum.  Ripe  in  the  middle  and  end  of 
September. 

Damas  Blanc.  See  White  Dam  ash. 

Damas  Blanc  Gros.  See  White  Damaslc. 

Damas  Blanc  Hatif  Gros.  See  White  Damaslc. 

Damas  Dronet. — Fruit  small,  oval,  and  without  any 
apparent  suture.  Skin  bright  green,  changing  to  yel¬ 
lowish  as  it  ripens,  covered  with  a  very  thin  light  bloom. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  narrow  and 
rather  deep  cavity.  Flesh  greenish,  transparent,  firm, 
very  sugary,  and  separating  freely  from  the  stone.  Shoots 
smooth. 

A  dessert  plum.  Ripe  in  the  end  of  August. 

Damas  d’ltalie.  See  Italian  Damaslc. 

Damas  de  Mangeron  ( Mangeron ).  —  Fruit  above 
medium  size,  round,  and  inclining  to  oblate,  without 
any  apparent  suture.  Skin  adhering  to  the  flesh,  lively 
purple,  strewed  with  minute  yellowish  dots,  and  thickly 
covered  with  blue  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long, 
slender,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  greenish- 
yellow,  firm,  not  very  juicy,  but  sugary,  and  separating 
from  the  stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

A  baking  or  preserving  plum.  Ripe  in  the  beginning 
and  middle  of  September. 

Damas  Musqtte  (De  Chypre ;  Prune  de  Malthe). — 
Fruit  small,  roundish,  flattened  at  both  ends,  and  marked 
with  a  deep  suture.  Skin  deep  purple  or  nearly  black, 
thickly  covered  with  blue  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  very 
juicy,  with  a  rich  and  musky  flavour,  and  separating  from 
the  stone.  Shoots  slightly  downy. 

A  dessert  or  preserving  plum.  Ripe  in  the  end  of 
August  and  beginning  of  September. 

Damas  de  Provence  (Damas  de  Provence  JET&tif). — 
Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundish,  and  marked  on  one 
side  with  a  deep  suture.  Skin  reddish-purple,  covered 
with  blue  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a 
small  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish-green,  sweet  and  pleasantly 
flavoured,  separating  from  the  stone.  Shoots  slightly 
downy. 

A  baking  plum.  Ripe  in  the  end  of  July  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  August. 

Damas  de  Septembre  (Prune  de  Vacance). —  Fruit 
small,  oval,  marked  on  one  side  with  a  distinct  suture. 
Skin  brownish-purple,  thickly  covered  with  blue  bloom. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  narrow  and 
rather  deep  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  rich,  and  agree¬ 
ably  flavoured  when  well  ripened,  and  separating  from 
the  stone.  Shoots  downy. 

A  dessert  or  preserving  plum.  Ripe  in  the  end  of 
September. 

Damas  de  Tours.  See  Precoce  de  Tours. 

Damas  Yert.  See  Green  Gage. 

Damaseen.  See  Prune  Damson. 

Dame  Aubert.  See  White  Magnum  Bonum. 

Dame  Aubert  Blanche.  See  White  Magnum  Bonum. 
Dame  Aubert  Violette.  See  Bed  Magnum  Bonum. 

Damson  (Common  Damson;  Bound  Damson). —  Fruit 
very  small,  roundish-ovate.  Skin  deep  dark  purple  or 
black,  covered  with  thin  bloom.  Flesh  greenish-yellow, 
juicy,  very  acid,  and  rather  austere  till  highly  ripened, 
and  separating  from  the  stone.  Shoots  downy. 

A  well-known  preserving  plum.  Ripe  in  the  end  of 
September. 

Dauphine.  See  Green  Gage. 
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La  Dclicieuse.  See  Cooper  s  Large. 

Dennie.  See  Cheston. 

Denniston’s  Superb.  — Fruit  above  medium  size, 
round,  and  a  little  flattened,  marked  with  a  distinct 
suture,  which  extends  quite  round  the  fruit.  Skin  pale 
yellowish-green,  marked  with  a  few  purple  thin  blotches 
and  dots,  and  covered  with  bloom.  Stalk  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  yellow, 
firm,  not  very  juicy,  but  rich,  sugary,  and  vinous,  sepa¬ 
rating  from  the  stone.  Shoots  downy. 

A  first-rate  dessert  plum.  Ripe  in  the  middle  of 
August. 

Diamond. — Fruit  very  large,  oval,  marked  on  one  side 
with  a  distinct  suture,  which  is  deepest  towards  the  stalk. 
Skin  dark  purple,  approaching  to  black,  and  covered  with 
pale  blue  bloom.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
inserted  in  a  narrow  and  deep  cavity.  Flesh  deep  yel¬ 
low,  coarse  in  texture,  juicy,  and  with  a  brisk  agreeable 
acid  flavour  ;  it  separates  with  difficulty  from  the  stone. 
Shoots  downy. 

One  of  the  best  preserving  or  cooking  plums.  Ripe  in 
the  middle  of  September. 

Diaper.  See  Diapree  Rouge. 

Diapree  Rouge  ( Diaper  ;  Imperial  Diadem  ;  Minims  ; 
Red  Diaper;  Roche  Carbon).—  Fruit  large,  obovate. 
Skin  pale  red,  thickly  covered  with  brown  dots,  so  much 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  of  a  dull  colour,  and  covered  with 
thin  blue  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a 
slight  cavity.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  firm,  and  fine¬ 
grained,  separating,  but  not  freely,  from  the  stone,  juicy, 
and  of  a  rich,  sugary  flavour.  Shoots  downy. 

A  good  plum  for  preserving,  or  the  dessert.  Ripe  in 
the  middle  of  September. 

Diapree  Yiolette.  See  Cheston. 

Downton  Imperateice. — Fruit  medium  sized,  oval, 
narrowing  a  little  towards  the  stalk,  and  slightly  marked 
with  a  suture  on  one  side.  Skin  thin  and  tender,  pale 
yellow.  Flesh  yellow,  separating  from  the  stone,  juicy 
and  melting,  with  a  sweet  and  agreeable  subacid  flavour. 
Shoots  smooth. 

An  excellent  preserving  plum,  but  only  second-rate  for 
the  dessert.  Ripe  in  October. 

Drap  d’Or  ( Cloth  of  Gold;  Mirabelle  Doable;  Mira- 
belle  Grosse  ;  Yellow  Perdrigon). — Fruit  below  medium 
size,  round,  indented  at  the  apex,  and  marked  on  one 
side  by  a  distinct  but  very  shallow  suture.  Skin  tender, 
fine  bright  yellow,  marked  with  numerous  crimson  spots, 
and  covered  with  thin  white  bloom.  Stalk  slender,  half 
an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  yellow, 
melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary  flavour,  separating  from  the 
stone.  Shoots  downy. 

A  good  dessert  plum.  Ripe  in  the  middle  of  August. 

Dunmore. — Fruit  medium  sized,  oval.  Skin  thick, 
greenish-yellow,  becoming  of  a  bright  golden  yellow  when 
ripe.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity. 
Fiesh  yellow,  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  and  richly  flavoured, 
separating  from  the  stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

An  excellent  dessert  plum.  Ripe  in  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  beginning  of  October. 

Early  Damask.  See  Morocco. 

Early  Favorite  ( Rivers’  Parly  Favorite ;  Rivers' 
No.  1). — Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  roundish-oval, 
and  marked  with  a  shallow  suture.  Skin  deep  dark 
purple,  almost  black,  marked  with  russet  dots,  and 
covered  with  thin  bloom.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  of  excellent  flavour,  separating  from  the  stone. 
Shoots  smooth. 

An  excellent  early  plum,  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers,  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  from  Precoce  de  Tours.  It  ripens  in 
the  end  of  July;  and  is  deserving  of  a  wall,  when  it 
ripens  in  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Early  Morocco.  See  Morocco. 


Early  Orleans  (Grinnvood  Early  Orleans;  Hampton 
Court;  Monsieur  Hdtif,  Monsieur  Hdtif  de  Montmo¬ 
rency  ;  New  Orleans ;  Wilmot’s  Parly  Orleans ;  Wilmot’s 
Orleans). — Fruit  medium  sized,  round,  flattened  at  the 
apex,  and  marked  with  a  suture,  which  extends  the 
whole  length  of  one  side.  Skin  deep  purple,  mottled 
with  darker  colour,  and  covered  with  thin  blue  bloom. 
Stalk  slender,  about  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  rather 
deep  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish-green,  tender,  of  a  rather 
rich  flavour,  and  separating  freely  from  the  stone.  Shoots 
downy. 

A  second-rate  dessert  plum,  but  excellent  for  culinary 
purposes.  Ripe  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August. 

Early  Prolific  ( Rivers’  Parly  Prolific.;  Rivers’ 
No.  2). — Fruit  medium  sized,  roundish-oval.  Skin  deep 
purple,  covered  with  thin  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish,  juicy, 
sweet,  with  a  pleasant  brisk  acidity,  separating  from  the 
stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

A  valuable  early  plum,  ripening  in  the  end  of  July. 
The  tree  is  great  bearer,  and  very  hardy,  rarely  ever 
missing  a  crop.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Saw¬ 
bridgeworth,  from  Precoce  de  Tours. 

Early  Royal.  See  Royale  Hdtive. 

Early  Russian.  See  Quetsche. 

Early  Scarlet.  See  Cherry. 

Early  Yellow.  See  White  Primordian. 

Egg  Plum.  See  White  Magnum  Donum. 

Emerald  Drop. — Fruit  medium  sized,  oval,  marked 
with  a  deep  suture,  which  is  higher  on  one  side  than  the 
other.  Skin  pale  yellowish-green.  Stalk  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  very  shallow  cavity.  Flesh 
greenish-yellow,  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  good  flavour,  sepa¬ 
rating  from  the  stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

Ripe  in  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

{To  be  continued.) 


TRADE  LISTS  RECEIVED. 

A  Catalogue  of  Choice  and  Selected  Flower  Seeds,  sold  by 
F.  G.  Henderson  Sf  Son,  Wellington  Road,  St.  John's  Wood, 
London,  is  a  book  as  well  as  a  catalogue,  containing  a  great  deal 
of  readable  matter  and  useful  information.  Those  who  are 
curious  about  such  matters  will  find  in  it  a  fine  collection  of 
Ornamental  Grasses  and  Gourds  of  every  size,  shape,  and  colour, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred. 

Butler  cf  McCulloch's  Spring  Catalogue  of  Choice  Flower, 
Shrub,  Tree,  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Covent  Garden  Market,  Lon¬ 
don,  is  one  of  those  comprehensive  catalogues  which  are  becoming 
a  leading  feature  among  seedsmen.  It  is  well  got  up,  and  is 
very  comprehensive. 

Hooper  Sf  Co's.  Spring  Catalogue  of  Flower,  Shrub,  Tree, 
and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Centre  Avenue,  Covent  Garden  Market, 
London. — This  is  another  of  those  bulky  book-like  catalogues, 
which,  besides  an  enumeration  of  the  articles  offered  for  sale,  is 
interspersed  with  many  useful  notes. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Choice  Annual,  Biennial,  and 
Perennial  Flower  Seeds,  by  William  Thompson,  Tavern  Street, 
Ipswich. — This  is  a  very  nice  catalogue,  prepared  with  great  care 
by  one  who  is  evidently  possessed  of  much  scientific  knowledge. 
It  is  arranged  according  to  the  natural  system  of  De  Candolle^ 

General  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  efc.,  by 
Stuart  Mein ,  Kelso,  N.B.,  is  a  good  general  seedsman’s 
catalogue ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  that  issued  by 

James  Chartres,  74,  King  William  Street,  City,  London. 

A  Catalogue  of  Florists'  Floivers,by  George  Smith,  Tollinglon 
Nursery,  Hornsey  Road,  Islington. — This  is  rich  in  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  Geraniums,  and  Dahlias. 

Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  cfc.,  by  Francis  and 
Arthur  Dickson  Af  Sons,  106,  Fastgate  Street,  Chester,  is  an 
excellent  list,  and  a  specimen  of  beautiful  printing. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit,  Forest,  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs ;  and  a  Catalogue  of  Flower  Roots,  by  Andrew  G.  Daly, 
Newry. — These  contain  good  selections  of  the  various  subjects 
offered  for  sale. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Plants  for  the  West  Indies  (Epsilon).— Cuttings  -will  not  answer; 
but  if  you  will  send  rooted  plants  by  steamer,  any  of  the  nurserymen  who 
advertise  in  our  columns  will  pack  them  in  such  a  way  as  will  insure  their 
safety. 

Various  Correspondents. — The  list  of  seeds  of  plants  from  “Rose” 
will  be  attended  to  next  week.  Inquiries  from  “Wis”  will  also  be  at¬ 
tended  to.  We  do  not  recollect  the  bulb.  The  best  plan  to  secure  the 
right  name  would  be  to  send  a  flower  and  bulb  to  our  office. 

Canna  Culture  (An  Amateur). — The  information  you  require,  you  will 
find  in  our  last  number  in  answer  to  another  correspondent. 

House  Sewage  (N.  R.).— -It  will  do  very  well  for  potted  plants,  but 
requires  to  be  very  much  diluted.  It  answers  admirably  tor  Vines,  and 
for  them  need  not  be  diluted.  It  may  be  also  given  undiluted  to  Peach 
trees  after  the  fruit  is  set.  Our  answers  must  be  made  of  use  to  all  our 
readers,  so  we  cannot  reply  by  mere  references  to  figures. 

Manuals,  &c.  (Morville). — Thanks  for  your  commendations.  All  the 
subjects  you  mention  will  be  similarly  treated.  Pigeons  are  so  already, 
but  the  volume  is  dearer  on  account  of  the  many  illustrations. 

Pampas  Grass  (  TP.  R.  E.). — We  eannot  tell  whether  your  Pampas  Grass 
is  a  male  plant.  The  male  as  well  as  the  female  plants  have  spikes  of  flowers. 

Too  Many  Queries  (A  Subscriber). — You  compel  us  to  be  very  brief. 
No  Verbena  exactly  like  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  tint.  The  Lawton  Black¬ 
berry  has  not  been  proved  here  yet.  Madame  Antonelli  is  only  one  of  the 
best  dark  Heliotropes.  The  dwarf  red  Cockscomb  gives  the  largest  combs ; 
soil  the  strongest  loam,  and  the  richest  dung  half  and  half.  The  Rock 
Melon  is  the  hardiest.  Castor  oil  comes  from  the  fruit  of  the  Ricinus. 
You  may  plant  the  Ranunculuses  any  day  this  month. 

West  Indian  Yams  and  Eddoes  (An  Amateur). — They  arc  not  grown 
in  this  country  for  sale,  as  far  as  we  know ;  but  you  might  get  them  at 
Kew  or  some  other  Botanic  Garden. 

Ribbon  Planting  (A.  W.  Wills).— Yon  mistake  the  meaningof  planting 
ribbon-like  borders.  A  garden  ribbon  must  be  one  yard  long  at  the  least, 
for  every  quarter  of  an  inch  in  a  lady’s  ribbon  for  her  bonnet ;  a  circle  in 
the  same  comparison  amounts  to  a  patch  only.  All  ordinary  circular-beds 
ought  to  have  but  two  kinds  of  plants  ;  but  in  a  case  like  yours,  a  circle  in 
a  grass-plot,  and  a  Deodara  in  the  middle,  four  kinds  arc  admissible ;  and 
if  you  look  over  the  last  autumn  reports  of  how  the  circles  were  planted 
in  Kew  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  you  will  see  all  the  best  and  all  the 
cheapest  ways,  and  you  can  choose  for  yourself.  It  has  been  lately  said, 
that  bedding  is  not  done  better  in  these  extolled  places  than  it  is  in  private 
gardens,  which  is  true  to  the  letter  ;  but  the  bother  is,  that  the  public  are 
not  admitted  in  droves  into  private  gardens  ;  and  until  a  better  school 
than  the  best  at  present  turns  up,  let  us  make  use  of  what  we  have,  and 
be  thankful.  See  what  Mr.  Beaton  has  said  to-day  in  answer  to  another 
correspondent. 

Rondeletia  anomale  (T.  T.). — You  must  be  labouring  under  a  mistake. 
Mr.  Appleby  says  that  he  never  stated  that  Rondeletia  anomale  is  a  good 
plant  to  make  a  specimen.  It  is  of  a  too  straggling  habit  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and,  besides  that,  though  it  produces  numerous  flowers  in  suc¬ 
cession,  yet  it  never  has  a  sufficient  number  open  at  one  time  to  render  it 
a  specimen  plant.  It,  however,  does  produce  very  pretty  crimson  flowers, 
and  pretty  in  shape,  though  rather  small.  Your  second  year’s  treatment 
was  right  to  produce  flowers,  but  the  plants  require  a  more  liberal  treat¬ 
ment  in  early  spring.  In  March,  thin  out  the  shoots,  and  cut  those  that 
are  left  well  in  ;  then  give  a  repotting  in  loam,  peat,  and  dung,  in  equal 
parts,  freely  mixed  with  silver  sand.  Place  in  a  moderately-heated  stove, 
but  do  not  plunge  it  in  a  bark-bed.  As  soon  as  the  pot  is  filled  with  roots, 
repot  again  in  two  sizes  larger,  and  now  stop  the  ends  of  every  shoot,  and 
grow  the  plant  on.  It  will  soon  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  and  that  will  check 
luxuriant  growth  and  induce  a  flowering  state  about  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  Too  great  heat  and  too  much  moisture  in  the  air  will  spoil  the  plant, 
by  causing  weak-drawn  flowerless  shoots.  It  is  very  possible,  that  at  that 
late  season  it  might  come  in  for  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  at  an  exhibition,  because  then  few  plants  are  in  bloom,  but  it  cannot 
be  depended  on  without  the  care  of  a  very  experienced  hand.  Do  your 
best  and  let  us  know  the  result. 

Aquarium  Leaking. — If  “  Elizabeth,”  who  inquires  in  your  Number 
of  January  31st,  concerning  the  aquaria,  will  send  me  her  address,  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  send  her  a  receipt  how  to  make  a  cement  to  stop  the 
leakage  complained  of. — \V.  Henry  Chaffey,  45,  Sylvester  Street,  Hull. 

Cyclamens  (El.  N.  E.). — The  round-leaved  specimen  is  the  true  coxnn. 
The  longish-leaf  with  the  light  mark  is  of  the  Atkinsii  breed,  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  coum  and  Persicum,  to  which  there  seems  no  end  in  the  difference 
of  the  leaves  and  of  their  markings.  We  have  the  two  you  sent,  and  five 
more  kinds  from  courn  equally  distinct,  in  bloom  just  now  under  glass. 

Sowing  Solanum  capsicastrum  (H.  B.). — You  may  either  sow  on  bottom 
heat,  or  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  The  variegated  Veronica  speciosa  we  do 
not  consider  so  hardy  or  so  free-growing  as  the  green. 

Waltonian  Case  (J.  IE.  IF.). — The  Case  has  been  advertised  ir>  our 
columns  from  the  beginning,  during  the  propagating  season.  We  brought 
it  out  and  established  its  reputation,  but  we  do  not  know  the  price.  Write 
to  the  maker,  “  Mr.  West,  Surbiton,  near  London,  S.W.” 

Pelargoniums  (M.  P.).— Your  selection  of  Lord  Clyde,  King  of  Purples, 
Peacock,  Ariel,  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  Royal,-  Acme,  Mrs.  Turner, 
and  Spotted  Queen,  is  unexceptionable;  but  without  knowing  “  your  old 
stock,”  no  one  could  say  how  far  these  selected  ones  will  improve  your  col¬ 
lection. 

Foreign  Seeds  (A.  C.  S.). — The  best  twenty-four  are  Acacia  taxifolia, 
A.  floribunda ;  Bauera  humilis ;  Boronia  pinnata,  B.  ledifolia  ;  Conosper- 
mum  taxifolium  ;  Callistachys  ovata  ;  Crowea  saligna ;  Dillwynia  ericifolia ; 
Epacris  grandiflora,  E.  paludosa,  E.  macrophylla  ;  Eriostemon  buxifolium, 
E.  lanceolatum  ;  Grevillea  buxifolia  ;  Gompholobium  grandiflorum,  G.  la- 
tifolium  ;  Kennedya  rubicunda ;  Mirbelia  reticulata  ;  Oxylobium  cordi- 
folium ;  Podocarpiis  spinulosa  ;  Ponceletia  sprengelioides ;  and  Pulteiuea 
villosa. 

Name  of  Plant  (At.  L.  C.). — Your  plant  belongs  to  the  natural  order 


Asclepiadacete,  and  is  called  Gomphocarpus  fruticosus,  or  the  Willow-leaved 
Gomphocarpus.  It  is  a  common  greenhouse  plant,  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  comes  from  seeds  readily  if  they  are  sown  in  spring  and 
placed  in  a  gentle  hotbed.  It  is  also  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots.  It  is  figured  in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine  ”  for  1813. 
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POULTRY  SHOWS. 

February  29th,  and  March  1st,  1860.  Ulverstone.  See.,  Mr.  T.  Robson, 
Entries  close  February  11th. 

March  15th,  16th,  and  17th.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  lion. 

Secs.,  Mr.  J.  J.  Lonsdale,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Hastwell. 

May  23d  and  24th.  Beverley  and  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Sec,, 
Mr.  Eras.  Calvert,  Surgeon,  &c.  Entries  close  May  17th. 

July  18th  and  19th.  Merthyr  Tydvil.  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  II.  Harris.  142, 
High  Street,  Merthyr. 

N.B. — Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

February  11th — 15th. 

Of  this  very  superior  exhibition,  which  is  still  open,  but  closes 
to-morrow,  we  can  only  give  the  prize-list  to-day. 

N.B. —  The  addresses  of  the  Prize-takers  and  Commended 
Exhibitors  are  given  alphabetically  at  the  end  of  the  prize-list. 

Spanish. — First,  J.  Garlick.  Second,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hall.  Third,  P.  H. 
Jones.  Fourth,  R.  Wright.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Dawson,  Mrs.  J.  C 
Hall,  Miss  M.  L.  Rake,  T.  Sheen.  Chickens.— First  and  Second,  Miss  M.  L. 
Rake.  Third,  It.  Teebay.  Fourth,  P.  H.  Jones.  Highly  Commended, 
C.  Atkins,  W.  R.  Bull,  J.  H.  Craigie,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Mrs.  E.  Lear,  W.  Moore. 
Commended,  Lady  Louisa  Thynne,  C.  Branwhite,  J.  Dixon,  H.  Lane,  T. 
Wright.  Hens  and  Pullets—  First,  H.  Dawson.  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler. 
Highly  Commended,  Miss  M.  L.  Rake,  W.  J.  Woodhouse.  Commended, 
R.  Cole,  J.  Garlick,  C.  F.  Nelson,  H.  Whittington.  Cock.— First,  R.  Teebay. 
Second,  T.  Robinson.  Third,  Miss  M.  L.  Rake.  Highly  Commended, 

G.  Botham,  W.  It.  Bull,  S.  Burn,  W.  Moore,  MissM.  L.  Rake.  Commended, 
Miss  M.  L.  Rake. 

Dorking  (Coloured). — First,  Captain  W.  Hornby,  R.N.  Second,  S. 
Burn.  Third,  J.  Frost.  Fourth,  J.  Drewry.  Highly  Commended,  H.  W.  B. 
Berwick,  R.  Boys.  Commended,  Dr.  J.  D.  Hewson.  Hens. — Captain  W. 
Hornby,  R.N.  Second,  W.  G.  K.  Beavington.  Highly  Commended,  H.  VV.  B. 
Berwick,  J.  K.  Fowler,  J.  Tester.  Commended,  It.  Boys,  H.  Lingwood. 
Chickens.—  First,  Lady  L.  Thynne.  Second,  llev.  J.  Boys.  Third,  Hon. 
W.  Vernon.  Fourth,  C.  H.  Wakefield.  Highly  Commended,  Lady  L. 
Thynne,  Rev.  J.  G.  A.  Baker,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  G.  Botham,  G.  Griggs, 
J.  Lewry.  Commended,  Capt.  W.  Hornby,  lt.N.,  S.  Lewry,  J.  Nightingale, 
J.  Simmons,  W.  Tester.  Pullets.— First,  G.  Chadwin.  Second,  it.  Boys. 
Highly  Commended,  Lady  L.  Thynne,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick.  Commended, 

H.  Beal,  R.  Cole,  H.  Lingwood. 

Dorking  (White).— First,  Capt.  J.  Beardmore,  H.A.  Second,  H.  Ling¬ 
wood.  Chickens. — First,  R.  James.  Second,  N.  Autill.  Commended,  Capt. 

J.  Beardmore,  H.A.,  Rev.  C.  Gilbert,  J.  Keable. 

Dorking  Cocks  (Coloured  and  White). — First,  J.  Frost.  Second,  Capt. 
W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.  Third,  G.  Botham.  Highly  Commended,  Lady  L. 
Thynne,  R.  Boys,  VV.  G.  K.  Beav  ington,  H.  Ranson.  Commended,  SirJ. 
Paxton,  M.P.,  itev.  M.  Amphlett. 

Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  and  Buff). — First,  T.  Stretch.  Second,  \V. 
Dawson  (Hopton).  Third,  G.  Blythe.  Highly  Commended,  R.  W.  Fryer, 
W.  Harvey.  Chickens.—  First,  H.  Tomlinson.  Second,  Mrs.  Id.  Foofees. 
Third,  T.  Stretch.  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  G.  Gdbert,  H.  Tomlinson. 
Commended,  Rev.  G.  Gilbert,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Mrs.  A.  Horsnaill. 

Cochin-China  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).  —  First,  T.  Stretch. 
Second,  C.  Felton.  Third,  P.  Cartwright.  Highly  Commended,  P.  Cart¬ 
wright.  Commended,  J.  Cattell.  Chickens.— First,  Miss  V.  W.  Musgrove. 
Second,  J.  Cattell.  Third,  T.  Stretch.  Highly  Commended,  P.  Cartwright. 

Coci  in-China  (White).— First,  W.  Copple.  Second,  G.  Lamb.  Chick¬ 
ens. — First,  A.  Peters.  Second,  G.  Lamb. 

Cochin-China  Cocks  (Coloured  and  White).— First,  W.  Copple.^  Se¬ 
cond,  H.  ltansome.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Chase,  VV.  Copple,  H.  Tom¬ 
linson.  Commended,  H.  Fookes,  E.  Herbert,  H.  James. 

Brahma  Pootra.— First,  R.  Teebay,  Second,  G.  Botham.  Highly 
Commended,  G.  Botham,  J.  K.  Fowler,  It.  Teebay.  Chickens.— First,  K. 
Andrews.  Second,  R.  Teebay.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Botham,  J.  H. 
Craigie,  VV .  Harvey.  Commended,  C.  H.  Adames,  J.  K.  Fowler. 

Brahma  Pootra  Cocks.— First,  J.  H.  Craigie.  Second,  W.  G.  K. 
Breavington.  Highly  Commended,  VV.  Harvey.  Commended,  G.  Botham. 

Game  (White  and  Piles).— First,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys.  Second,  G.  Robin¬ 
son.  Third,  J.  Monsey.  Highly  Commended,  Haigh  &  Hartley,  S.  Ridley, 

K,  Tate.  Chickens. — First,  S.  Matthew.  Second,  J.  Monsey.  Third,  H. 
Corbett.  Highly  Commended,  M.  Bateson,  W.  Newsome.  Commended, 
Messrs.  Bullock  Kapson,  J.  Camm. 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds). — First,  lion.  W.  VV.  Vernon. 
Second,  E.  Uanbury.  Third,  G.  VV.  Moss.  Highly  Commended,  Captain 
Hornby,  lt.N.,  VV.  Ballard,  G.W.  Moss,  B.  Vaughan.  Commended,  lion. 
J.  M.  H.  Major,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys,  T.  T.  Burman,  G.  W.  Moss,  VV.  Rogers, 

R,  Tate.  Chickens. — First  and  Second,  E.  Archer.  Third,  R.  R.  Sewell,  M.B. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  Ballard,  S.  Beilby,  J.  Bradwell,  G.  Cargey,^  W. 
Dunning,  E.  Hanbury,  G.  Lingard,  jun.,  G.  VV.  Moss,  Mrs.  H.  Sewell,  S.  T. 
Smith,  It.  VV.  Wilson.  Commended,  S.  T.  Smith. 

Game  (Blacks  and  Brassy-W'inged,  except  Greys).— First,  G.  Hellewell. 
Second,  W.  Ballard,  Third,  VV.  Dawson  (Sellyoak).  Commended.  VV. 
Dunning.  Chickens.— First,  VV.  Dawson  (Sellyoak).  Second,  W.  Ballard. 
Third,  Messrs.  Bullock  &  Kapson. 

Game  (Duckwings  and  other  Greys  and  Blues). — First,  Hon.  VV’.  VV . 
Vernon.  Second,  H.  E.  Porter.  Third,  J.  Wright.  Highly  Commended, 

S.  Matthew.  Commended,  W,  Ballard,  W.  Dawson  (Sellyoak).  Chickens. 
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— First,  S.  Matthew.  Second,  J.  Hindson.  Third,  J.  Wright.  Highly 
Commended,  T.  Hill,  jun.  Commended,  J.  Firth. 

Game  Cocks. — First,  W.  Cox.  Second,  G.  W.  Moss.  Third,  Hon. 
W.  W.  Vernon.  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Capt.  W.  Hornby, 

R.  N.,  J.  M.  Haker,  \V.  Ballard,  J.  Bradwell,  J.  B.  Chune,  S.  Field,  J. 
Hindson.  S.  Matthew,  H.  E.  Porter.  Commended,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruvvys, 
J.  Bradwell. 

Hamburgh  (Gold-pencilled). — First,  W.  H.  Dyson.  Second,  J.  Martin. 
Third,  Messrs.  Carter  &  Valiant.  Chickens.—  First,  J.  Munn.  Second,  R. 
Oxley.  Third,  W.  C.  Worrall.  Highly  Commended,  C.  Catt,  J.  Munn, 
Mrs.  Pettat.  Commended,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  C.  Catt,  J.  Church,  J.Lowe. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-pencilled). — First,  Miss  A.  Keable.  Second,  Rev. 
J.  A.  Briggs.  Third,  Master  E.  E.  Keable.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Oxley. 
Chickens. — First,  Bliss  A.  Keable.  Second,  F.  Buckland.  Third,  Rev. 
J.  A.  Briggs.  Highly  Commended,  R.  James. 

Hamburgh  Cocks  (Gold  or  Silver-pencilled). — First,  E.  A.  Wilkinson. 
Second,  D.  Harding.  Highly  Commended,  AV.  H.  Kerr.  Commended, 
Rev.  J.  Bowden,  Rev.  F.  B.  Pryor,  W.  Banlces,  C.  Catt. 

Hamburgh  (Gold-spangled). — First,  W.  Kershaw.  Second,  W.  R.  Lane. 
Third,  W.  Banlces.  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  J.  B.  Chune, 
W.  R.  Lane.  Commended,  I.  Davies.  Chickens. — First,  AV.  C.  Worrall. 
Second,  R.  Tate.  Third,  W.  R.  Lane.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Banlces, 

I.  Davies. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-spangled), — First,  R.  Teebav.  Second,  S.  Robson. 
Third,  N.  Blarlor.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dixon,  W.  Ludlam.  Chickens. 
— First,  Blessrs.  Bird  &  Beldon.  Second,  Capt.  J.  Beardmore,  H.A.  Third, 

J.  Robinson.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Beal,  G.  Cargey,  P.  P.  Cother,  J. 
Dixon,  G.  Johnson.  Commended,  Miss  K.  Miller,  Blrs.  Pettat. 

Hamburgh  Cock  (Gold  or  Silver-spangled). — First,  W.  C.  Worrall. 
Second,  Blrs.  Pettat.  Highly  Commended,  H.  W.  B.  Berwick,  Blessrs. 
Haigh  &  Hartley,  W.  R.  Lane,  D.  Blinter. 

Polish  (Black  with  White  Crests). — First,  Blrs.  Robinson.  Second,  T. 
Battyc.  Highly  Commended,  T.  P.  Edwards,  G.  S.  Fox,  G.  Ray.  Com¬ 
mended,  Lieut. -Col.  Clowes,  J.  Dixon,  G.  Ray. 

Polands  (Golden). — First,  Blrs.  Pettat.  Second,  G.  S.  Fox.  Commended, 
G.  C.  Adkins,  J.  Dixon. 

Polands  ^(Silver). — First,  G.  C.  Adkins.  Second,  G.  S.  Fox.  Highly 
Commended,  Lieut. -Col.  Clowes.  G.  C.  Adkins,  J.  Dixon.  Commended, 
Lieut. -Col.  Clowes,  W.  Dawson  (Sellvoak),  Blrs.  Pettat. 

Polish  Cocks.  — First,  A.  Smith  (Southsea).  Second,  F.  Hardy,  Highly 
Commended,  G.  C.  Adkins,  P.  H.  Jones. 

Malay. — First,  A.  G.  Brooke.  Second,  J.  Rumsey.  Commended,  J.  J. 
Fox.  Chickens. — First,  J.  Rumsey.  Second,  A.  G.  Brooke.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended,  A.  G.  Brooke. 

Any  other  Distinct  Breed. — First,  W.  R.  Lane.  Second,  W.  Chaney. 
Third,  Blrs.  E.  St.  John.  Fourth,  W.  Dawson  (Hopton).  Highly  Com¬ 
mended,  Lieut. -Col.  Clowes,  Herr  Carl  Emel  Wolff,  C.  Coles.  Commended, 
J.  Scott,  H.  BI.  Hitchcock,  Hon.  W.  W.  Vernon. 

Bantams  (Gold-laced). — First,  BX.  Leno,  jun.  Second,  Rev.  G.  F.  Hod- 
son.  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  J.  Bowden,  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys.  Com¬ 
mended,  T.  IX.  D.  Bayley,  J.  Crane,  S.  Ridiey. 

Bantams  (Silver-laced). — First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley.  Second,  M.  Leno, 
jun.  Commended,  Lady  Julia  Cornwallis,  G.  Bradwell. 

Bantams  (White).— First,  G.  C.  Adkins.  Second,  Rev.  P.  W.  Storey. 
Highly  Commended,  G.  C.  Adkins,  W.  Harvey,  H.  Lee,  S.  Ridley.  Com¬ 
mended,  J.  Monsey. 

Bantams  (Black).— First,  W.  C.  Worrall.  Second,  G.  Bradwell.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Cattell,  T.  D.  Chipchase,  G.  Finch.  Commended,  W.  H. 
Kerr. 

Bantams  (any  other  variety). — First  and  Second,  W.  S.  Forrest.  Highly 
Commended,  W.  W.  Boulton,  T.  II.  D.  Bayley,  J.  Monsey,  J.  S.  Walker, 
W.  C.  Worrall.  Commended,  R.  Smith,  G.  Finch,  W.  Harvey,  J.  E.  Price. 
T.  D.  Chipchase. 

Geese  (White).— First,  W.  Blansfield,  jun.  Second.  T.  Williams. 

Geese  (Grey  and  Blottled). — First,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Second,  F.  Edwards. 
Highly  Commended,  E.  L.  Betts.  Commended,  Blrs.  E.  Herbert. 

Ducks  (White  Aylesbury).— First  and  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Third,  G. 
Hanks.  Highly  Commended,  E.  T.  Bennett,  W.  Blansfield,  jun.  Com¬ 
mended,  J.  Buckley,  J.  K.  Fowler,  R.  James. 

Ducks  (Rouen). — First,  W.  G.  K.  Breavington.  Second,  J.  H.  Braldn- 
ndge.  Third,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Highly  Commended,  W.  G.  K.  Breavington. 
Commended,  W.  11.  Rose. 

Ducks  (Black).— First,  J.  J.  Fox.  Second,  Rev.  F.  B.  Pryor.  Third,  J.  K. 
Fowler.  Highly  Commended,  C.  Baker,  G.  S.  Sainsbury.  Commended, 

S.  Burn,  R.  James. 

Ducks  (any  other  variety), — First  and  Second,  C.  Baker.  Third,  J.  Dixon. 
Highly  Commended,  T.  Keable,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  W.  Dawson  (Hopton). 

Turkeys. — First,  T.  Williams.  Second.  J.  K.  Fowler.  Poults. — First, 
Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes.  Second,  J.  Smith.  Third,  Blrs.  C.  Blarshall.  Highly 
Commended,  J,  K.  Fowler. 

PIGEONS. 

Pouters  or  Croppers  (Cocks  of  any  colour). — First,  Blaster  BlcGregor 
Rake.  Second,  G.  C.  Adkins.  Third,  W.  Cannan.  Highly  Commended, 
W.  B.  Date.  (Hens  of  any  colour).— First  and  Third,  Blaster  BlcGregor 
Rake.  Second,  W.  Cannan.  Commended,  F.  G.  Stevens. 

Carriers  (Cocks  of  any  colour). — First,  G.  Crocker.  Second,  W. 
BIcFarlane.  Third,  S.  Betty.  Highly  Commended,  J.  F.  Blortimer.  (Hens 
of  any  colour). — First,  G.  Crocker.  Second,  Blaster  McGregor  Rake.  Third, 
W.  J.  Square.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Cannan  (This  class  is  commended 
by  the  judges). 

Almond  Tumblers. — First,  Blaster  BlcGregor  Rake.  Second,  E.  A. 
Lingard.  Third,  W.  Cannan.  Commended,  W.  B.  Date. 

Dragons  (Blue). — Prize,  G.  F.  Treadaway.  Highly  Commended,  H.  BI. 
Simmonds.  Commended,  F.  White.  (Any  other  colour). — Prize,  F.  G. 
Stevens.  Highly  Commended,  G.  C.  Adkins.  Commended,  G.  F.  Treadaway. 

Short-faced  BIottles  (Black). — Prize,  F.  C.  Esquilant.  (Red). — Prize, 
E.  G.  Stevens.  (Yellow). — Prize,  S.  Millin. 

Short-faced  Baldheads  (Black).— Prize,  S.  Blillin.  (Blue).— Prize, 
BI.  Wicking.  Highly  Commended,  F.  C.  Esquilant.  (Red).— Prize,  J.  W. 
Edge.  (Silver).— Prize,  J.  W.  Edge.  (Vellow).— Prize,  BI.  Wicking. 

Short-faced  Beards  (Black). — Prize,  F.  C.  Esquilant.  (Blue).— Prize, 
Blaster  BlcGregor  Rake.  (Red). — Prize,  E.  Archer,  jun.  (Silver). — Prize, 
W.  Squire.  (Yellow). — Prize,  F.  C.  Esquilant. 

Short-faced  Tumblers  (Black).— Prize,  F.  C,  Esquilant.  (Blue).— 


Prize,  F.  C.  Esquilant.  (Red). — Prize,  S.  Blillin.  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Percivall.  (Yellow). —  Prize,  F.  Esquilant. 

Jacobins  (Black  or  White). — Prize,  Blaster  BlcGregor  Rake.  (Red). — 
Prizp,  M.  Wicking.  (Yellow). — Prize,  Master  BlcGregor  Rake. 

Owls.  (Blue). —  Prize,  C.  L.  Sutherland.  Commended,  G.  C.  Adkins. 
(Silver). — Prize,  BI.  Wicking.  Highly  Commended,  G.  C.  Adkins.  (Yellow). 
—Prize,  M.  Wicking.  (Black  or  White). — Prize,  S.  Blillin.  Commended, 
Blaster  BlcGregor  Rake. 

Nuns  (Black). — Prize,  Blaster  BlcGregor  Rake.  Commended,  J.  C. 
Brierly.  (Red). — Prize  withheld.  (Yellow).— Prize,  BI.  Wicking. 

Turbits  (Blue). — Prize,  Blaster  BlcGregor  Rake.  (Red).— Prize,  BI. 
Wicking.  (Yellow). — Prize,  BI.  Wicking.  (Black  or  any  other  colour). — 
— Prize,  G.  C.  Adkins. 

Fantails  (Black). — Prize,  G.  Goore.  Highly  Commended,  G,  C.  Adkins. 
(Blue). — Prize,  F.  A.  Lavender.  (White). — Prize,  Bliss  J.  Blilward. 

Barbs  (Black). — Prize,  Master  BlcGregor  Rake.  Highly  Commended, 
P.  H.  Jones.  Commended,  It.  W.  Fryer.  (White). — Prize,  W.  Cannan. 
(Yellow). — Prize,  F.  G.  Stevens.  Commended,  P.  H.  Jones.  (Red  or  any 
other  colour).— Prize,  Blaster  BlcGregor  Rake. 

Magpies  (Yellow). — Prize,  BI.  Wicking.  (Black). — Prize,  Blaster  BlcGregor 
Rake.  (Red,  or  any  other  colour). —  Prize,  S.  A.  Elliott. 

Trumpeters. — Prize  and  Highly  Commended,  Blaster  BlcGregor  Ilake. 
Spanish  and  Leghorn  Runts. — First,  E,  A.  Lingard.  Second,  W. 
Cannan.  Highly  Commended,  Charles  Baker.  Commended,  Cain  Baker. 

Any  Other  Variety. — Prize,  J.  Bailey,  jun.,  BI.  Wicking,  W.  Hewett, 
jun.  Highly  Commended,  C.  Dames.  Commended,  Rev.  C.  R.  Pettat. 

INDEX. 

Adames,  C.  H.,  Birmingham ;  Adkins,  G.C.,  The  Light-woods,  Birmingham  ; 
Amphlett,  Rev.M.,  Church  Lencli  Rectory,  near  Evesham;  Andrews, 

F. ,  Coxbridge,  Farnham,  Surrey;  Antill,  N.,  Portsea,  Hants ;  Archer, 
E.,  Blalvern;  Archer,  E.,  jun.,  1,  Westbourne  Villas,  Forest  Hill; 
Atkins,  C.,  Sewer  Cottage,  Thames  Bank,  Pimlico. 

Baily,  J.,  jun.,  113,  Blount  Street,  London;  Baker,  Charles,  3,  Half 
Bloon  Passage,  Gracechurch  Street,  London  ;  Baker,  Rev.  J.  G.  A., 
Old  Warden,  Biggleswade  ;  Baker,  Carn,  The  Pheasantry,  Beaufort 
Street,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  ;  Ballard,  W.,  Woodcote  Lodge, 
Leamington  ;  Bankes,  W.,  Weston  House,  Ituncorn,  Cheshire  ; 
Bateson,  BI.,  Beverley,  Yorkshire ;  Battye,  T.,  Holmbridge,  Holm- 
firth ;  Bayly,  T.  II.  D.,  Ickwell  House,  near  Biggleswade,  Beds;  Beal, 
H.j  AVexham,  Slough;  Beardmore,  Capt.  J.,  Uplands,  Fareham,  Hants; 
Beilby, 'S.,  Beverley,  Yorkshire;  Bennett,  E.  T.,  Holmes’  Farm,  Betch- 
worth  ;  Berwick,  II.  W.  B.,  Helmslcy,  York  ;  Betts,  E.  L.,  Preston  Hall, 
near  Blaidstone;  Betty,  S.,  1,  Park  Street,  Regent’s  Park;  Blythe,  G., 
Suffolk  Street,  Birmingham;  Botham,  G.,  Wexham  Court,  Slough; 
Boulton,  W.  W.,  Beverley,  Yorkshire;  Bowden,  Rev.  J.,  Thurgoland 
Parsonage,  Sheffield;  Boys,  Rev.  J.,  Rectory,  Biildenden,  Kent; 
Bradwell,  G.,  Southwell,  Notts;  Bradwell,  J.,  Southwell,  Notts;  Braik- 
enridge,  J.  H.,  Chew  Blagna, Bristol;  Branwhite,  C.,  10,  West  Clifton 
Terrace,  Bristol;  Breavington,  W.  G.  K.,  Hounslow;  Briggs, Key.  J.A., 
Eastgate  nouse,  Ten terden,  Kent;  Brooke,  A.  G.,  Cumberland  Street, 
Woodbridge,  Suffolk;  Buckland,  F.,  Wraisbury,  Staines;  Buckley,  J., 
Penyfai  House,  Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire ;  Bull,  W.  R.,  Newport  Pag- 
nell,  Bucks ;  Bullock  &  Rapson,  Messrs.,  Leamington  ;  Burman,  T.  T., 
Lady  Lane,  Hockley  Heath,  near  Birmingham;  Burn,  S.,  1,  East 
Terrace,  Whitby. 

Camrn,  J  ,  Farnsfi'eld,  Southwell,  Notts ;  Cannan,  W.  Bradford,  Yorkshire ; 
Cargey,  G.,  Sandon  Farm,  Stone,  Staffordshire;  Carter  &  Valiant, 
Messrs.,  Poulton-le-fylde ;  Cartwright,  P.,  Oswestry ;  Catt,  C.,  44, 
Middle  Street,  Brighton  ;  Cattell,  J.,  Moseley,  near  Birmingham  ;  Chad- 
win,  G.,  Tollard  Royal,  Salisbury;  Chaney,  W.,  Barford  Park,  Downton, 
Salisbury;  Chase,  R.,  Moseley  Road,  Birmingham  ;  Chipchase,  T.  D., 

1 3,  Hanover  Street,  Rye  Lane,  Peckham ;  Chune,  J.  B.,  Colebrookdale, 
Salop;  Church,  J.,  Lady  Smith’s,  49,  Lowestoffe  ;  Clowes,  Lieut. -Col., 
Froxmore  Court,  Worcester;  Cole,  R.,  6,  Union  Street,  Greenwich; 
Coles,  C.,  Fareham,  Hants ;  Copple,  W.,  Eccleston,  Prescot;  Corbett,  H., 
Willow  Place,  Tatton  Hill,  Worcester;  Corwallis,  Lady  Julia,  Linton 
Park,  Staplehurst;  Cother,  P.  P.,  Salisbury;  Cox,  W.,  Brailsford  Hall, 
Derby  ;  Craigie,  J.  H.,  Woodlands,  Chigwell,  Essex  ;  Crane,  J.,  Tol- 
puddle,  Dorchester;  Crocker,  G.,  23,  Queen  Street,  Plymouth ;  Cruwys, 
Rev.  G.  S..  Cruwys  Morcharrl  Court,  Tiverton. 

Dames,  C.,  Ilill  House,  Chigwell,  Essex  ;  Date,  W.  B,,  22,  Hugh  Street, 
Eccleston  Square,  London;  Davies,  I.,  Bull  Street,  Harborne,  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  Dawson,  H.,  High  Street,  Camberwell ;  Dawson,  W.,  Hopton 
Mil-field,  Yorkshire;  Dawson,  W.,  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham;  Dixon,  J., 
North  Park,  near  Bradford;  Drewry,  J.,  Newton  Mount,  near  Burton- 
upon-Tient;  Dunning,  W.,  Newport,  Salop;  Dyson,  W.  H.,  9,  High 
Street,  Great  Horton. 

Edge,  J.  W..  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham ;  Edwards,  F.,  Bulstrode 
Park,  Bucks ;  Edwards,  T.  P.,  Lyndhurst,  Hants ;  Elliot,  Miss  S.  A., 
Osborne  House,  Taunton ;  Esquilant,  F.  C.,  Oxford  Street;  Fellowes, 
Rev.  T.  L.,  Beighton  Rectory,  Acle,  Norfolk  ;  Felton,  C.,  Erdington, 
Birmingham;  Field,  S.,  Farnsfield,  Southwell,  Notts;  Finch,  G.  Wor¬ 
cester ;  Firth,  J.,  Lily  Lane  Mills,  Halifax ;  Fookes,  Mrs.  H.,  White- 
church,  Blandford ;  Forrest,  W.  S.,  Eagle  Cliff,  Greenhithe,  Kent ; 
Fowler,  J.  K.,  Frebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury ;  Fox,  G.  S.,  the  Court, 
Wellington,  Somerset ;  Fox,  J.  J.,  Devizes,  Wills ;  Frost,  J.,  Parham, 
near  AVickham  Market;  Fryer,  R.,  Wilton,  Hinton  Road,  near  Here¬ 
ford. 

Garlick,  J.,  Hygeia  Street,  Everton,  Liverpool;  Gilbert,  Rev.  C.,  Ilemsby 
A’icarage,  Great  Yarmouth ;  Goore,  G.  Aigburth  A'ale,  Liverpool ; 
Griggs,  G.,  Romfond,  Essex. 

Ilaigli  &  Hartley,  Messrs.,  Liphill  Bank,  Ilolmfirth,  Yorkshire;  Hall, 
Airs.  J.  C.,  Surrey  House,  Sheffield;  Hanbury,  E.,  Poles,  Ware,  Herts; 
Hanks,  G.,  Quobwell  Farm,  Malmesbury,  Wilts  ;  Ilarding,  D.  Middlc- 
wich,  Cheshire ;  Hardy,  F.,  Prince  of  Wales  Inn,  Bowling  Old  Lane, 
Bradford  ;  Harvey,  AAr.,  Bank  Street,  Sheffield;  Hellewell,  G.,  AValldey, 
Sheffield  ;  Herbert,  Mrs.  E.,  Powick,near  AVorccster;  Hewett,  W.,  jun.. 
Forest  Hill  ;  Ilewson,  Dr.  J.  D.,  Coton  Hill,  Stafford;  Hill,  T.,  jun., 
Brentwood,  Essex;  Hindson,  J.,  Barton  House,  Everton,  Liverpool- 
•  Hitchcock,  II.  M.,  Dunchureh,  Warwickshire;  Ilodson,  Rev.  G.  F.j 
North  Petherton,  Bridgewater  ;  Hornby,  Capt.  AV.  AV.,  R.N.,  Knowsley, 
Prcscot;  Horsnaill,  Mrs.  A.,  Strood,  Kent., 

James,  II.,  AValsall;  James,  R.,  AYallington,  Fareham,  Hants ;  Johnson, 

G. ,  Fareham,  Surrey;  Jones,  P.  II.,  High  Street,  Fulham ;  Keable,  J., 
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Thatch  am,  near  Newbury,  Berks;  Keable,  Miss  A.,  Rowdefield  Farm, 
Devizes;  Keable.  Master  E.  E.,  Rowdefield  Farm,  Devizes;  Kerr, 
W.  II.,  Elm  Villa  Worcester;  Kershaw.  W.,  Heywood,  Manchester; 

Lamb,  G.,  Red  Hill  House,  Compton,  Wolverhampton;  Lane,  II v  69, 
Milk  Street,  Bristol;  Lane,  W.  R.,  Bournbrook  Farm,  Birmingham  ; 
Lavender,  F.  A.  Biddenham;  Lear, Mrs.  E.,  South  Street,  Wandsworth; 
Leno,  M.,  jun.,  Cheverell’s  Cottage,  Markyate  Street,  Herts ;  Lewry, 
J.,  Handcross,  Crawley,  Sussex  ;  Lewry,  S.,  Ashington,  near  Steyning, 
Sussex;  Lingard,  E.  A.,  Ilawksley  Hall,  Kingsnorton ;  Lingard.  G., 
jun.,  67,  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham  ;  Lingwood,  II.,  Needham  Market, 
Suffolk  ;  Lowe,  J.,  Whitmore  House,  Birmingham  ;  Ludlam,  W.,  North 
Holme  Street,  Bradford. 

Major,  Hon.  J.  M.  H.,  Thornham  Hall,  Eye,  Suffolk;  Manfield,  W.,  jun., 
Dorchester  ;  Marlor,  N.,  Denton,  Manchester  ;  Marshall,  Mrs.  C.,  Ripley 
Court,  Ripley,  Surrey;  Martin,.!.,  Mihlenham  Mill,  Claines,  Worcester  ; 
Matthew,  S.,  Chilton  Hall,  Stowmarket,  Suffolk;  Miller,  Miss  K.,  Forburv, 
Reading;  Millin,  S.,  8,  Silver  Street.  Notting  Hill;  Milward,  Miss  J., 
Newton.  St.  Loe,  Bath  ;  Minter,  D.,  Barking,  Essex  ;  Monsey,  J.  Thorne 
Lane,  Norwich  ;  Moore,  W.  Hanley,  Castle.  Upon-on-Severn  ;  Mortimer, 
J.  F.,  Mill  Street,  Plymouth;  Moss,  G.  W.,  the  Beach,  Aigburth,  near 
Liverpool;  Munn,  J.,  Heath  Hill,  Stackstead,  Manchester;  Musgrove, 
Miss  V.  W.,  West  Tower,  Aughton,  Liverpool. 

Nelson,  C.  F.,  New  Hall  Street,  Birmingham  ;  Newsome,  W.,  30,  Milverton 
Crescent,  Leamington  ;  Nightingale,  J.,  Hersham,  Esher,  Surrey. 

Oxley,  R.,  Windsor,  Berks. 

Paxton,  Sir  J.,  M.P.,  Rock  Hill,  Sydenham;  Peters,  A.,  the  Priory,  Fratton, 
Portsmouth  ;  Pettat,  Rev.  C.  R.,  Ashe  Rectory,  Basingstoke;  Pettat,  Mrs. 
Ashe  Rectory,  Basingstoke;  Porter,  II.  E.,  Eland  House,  Hampstead; 
Price,  J.  E.,  St.  Martin’s  Place,  Hereford  ;  Pryor,  Rev.  F.  B.,  Bennington 
Rectory,  Stevenage,  Herts. 

Rake,  Master  McGregor,  Brandon  Hill,  Bristol;  Rake,  Miss  M.  L.,  Brandon 
Hill,  Bristol;  Ranson,  H.,  Holbrook,  near  Ipswich;  Ray,  G.,  Ivy  Cottage, 
Minestead,  Lyndhurst,  Hants;  Ridley,  S.  Clayton,  Sussex;  Robinson, 
Mrs.,  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  Notts  ;  Robinson,  G.,  Thorpe,  Salvin  Hall, 
Worksop,  Yorkshire;  Robinson,  J.,  Vale  House,  Garstang;  Robinson,  T., 
the  Gill,  Ulverston;  Robson,  S.,  Market  Place,  Pocklington,  Yorkshire; 
Rogers,  W.,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk;  Rose,  W.  R.,  Cransloy,  Wellingborough, 
Northamptonshire  ;  Rurnsey,  J.,  1S2,  High  Street,  Sl»ndxvell. 

Sainsbury,  G.  S.,  Rowde,  Devizes;  St.  John,  Mrs.  E.  Oakley,  Basingstoke; 
Scott,  J.,  the  Brewery,  Skipton-in-Craven,  Yorkshire  ;  Sewell,  R.  It.,  M.B., 
Bridgwater,  Somerset ;  Sheen,  T.,  QOi,  Holborn  Hill;  Simmonds,  H.  M., 
74,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell;  Simmons,  J.,  Rainham,  Sittingbourne, 
Kent;  Smith,  A.,  8,  Castle  Place,  Southsea.  Hants  ;  Smith,  R.,  75,  English 
Street,  Hull ;  Smith,  S.  T.,  Lincoln  View,  Ironbridge  ;  Square,  W.  J.,  22, 
Portland  Square,  Plymouth;  Squire,  W.,  Ilanwell,  Middlesex;  Stevens, 
F.  G.,  Furzley  House,  Axminster;  Story,  Rev.  P.  W,  Charwelton,  Daven- 
try ;  Stretch,  T.,  Marsh  Lane,  Bootle,  Liverpool. 

Tate,  R.,  Driffield,  Yorkshire;  Teebay,  R.,  Fulwood,  near  Preston,  Lanca¬ 
shire;  Tester,  J.,  Kemp’s  Farm,  Balcombe,  near  Cuclcfield,  Sussex; 
Thynne,  Lady  Louisa,  Muntham  Court,  Worthing,  Sussex;  Tomlinson, 
H.,  Balsall  Heath  Road,  Birmingham  ;  Treadaway,  G.  F.,  Harrow  Road, 
Paddington. 

Vaughan,  R.,  Ketley,  near  Wellington,  Salop;  Vernon,  Hon.  W.  W., 
Wolseley  Hall,  Rugeley,  Staffordshire. 

Wakefield,  C.  H.,  Malvern  Hills  ;  Walker,  J.  S.,  the  Briery,  Hunsdon, 
Ware  ;  White,  F.,  Crescent  Lane,  Clapham  Common  ;  Whittington,  II., 
6,  Benyon  Terrace,  Buckingham  Road,  Kingsland  ;  Wicking,  M.,  Black- 
heath  Park;  Wilkinson,  E.  A.,  103,  New  Hall  Street,  Birmingham; 
Williams,  T.,  Southcote  House,  Reading;  Wilson,  R.  W,  Wormley  Hill, 
Broxbourne,  Herts;  Wolff,  Herr  Carl  Emil,  Barmen,  Rhenish  Prussia; 
Woodhouse,  W.  J.,  Blackfriars  Road,  Lynn,  Norfolk  ;  Worrall,  W.  C., 
Rice  House,  Liverpool;  Wright,  .!.,  Hulland  Park,  Ash'oourn ;  Wright, 
R.,  2,  Porter’s  Place,  Holloway  ;  Wright,  T.,  2,  Porter’s  Place,  Holloway. 


NANTWICH  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  very  far  exceeded  our  anticipations,  more  parti¬ 
cularly  as  the  competition  for  prizes  rested  exclusively  with 
parties  residing  within  thirteen  miles  of  Nantwich ;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  influence  such  a  condition  must  necessarily 
have  on  the  number  of  pens  entered,  there  eventually  proved  to 
be  a  collection  of  considerably  beyond  300  entries,  and  ‘that,  too, 
of  a  quality,  as  a  whole,  decidedly  superior.  The  building 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  the  Poultry  Show  was  the  Nantwich 
Town  Hall,  and  only  very  rarely  have  we  seen  one  more  suitable. 

The  pens  used  on  this  occasion  were  some  belonging  to  the 
Society,  and  made  expressly  for  this  and  future  meetings,  very 
closely  resembling  those  of  Turner’s,  of  Sheflield,  as  to  construc¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  were  informed  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Nantwich 
Committee  to  let  them  to  other  Societies  at  a  moderate  charge, 
thus  very  greatly  decreasing  their  own  outlay.  There  can  be 
hut  little  doubt  of  the  policy  of  this  arrangement,  and  that  very 
speedily  all  the  original  cost  will  be  thus  refunded. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantwich  (Cheshire) 
has  for  a  long  number  of  years  been  remarkable  for  the  excellence 
of  its  poultry,  and  certainly  the  obtaining  such  a  collection  of  almost 
every  variety,  exclusively  from  its  own  immediate  resources,  will 
tend  still  further  to  strengthen  its  notoriety. 

The  Committee  were  energetic,  and  obtained  a  very  extended 
patronage,  not  confined,  we  are  happy  to  say,  exclusively  to 
names,  but  great  numbers  of  the  surrounding  gentry  kindly 
sanctioned  it  by  their  presence.  On  entering  the  Exhibition 
we  noticed  W.  Tollmarsh,  Esq.,  and  party ;  W.  IT.  Hornby,  Esq., 
and  family;  G.  Bellyse,  Esq. ;  Dr.  Bellyse;  E.  Brooke,  Esq.,  of 


ITankelow ;  Thomas  Green,  Esq.,  of  Stapeley ;  Hugh  Maiden, 
Esq.,  and  the  Misses  Marten;  Joseph  Batteley,  Esq.;  1\  R. 
Court,  Esq.,  of  the  Rookery ;  Captain  Price,  of  Sfapel  House ; 
R.  C.  Eddlestone,  Esq.,  of  Nantwich ;  the  Rev.  A.  E,  Chater 
and  friends ;  Thomas  Williamson,  Esq.,  and  great  numbers  of 
others  to  us  personally  unknown.  The  general  opinion  then  was 
that  “  never  was  a  first  Show  more  successful;”  and  no  doubt 
another  year  the  entries,  though  still  confined  to  the  same  limited 
residency,  will  in  numbers  be  doubled. 

Speaking  of  the  poultry,  the  Game  classes  were  undoubtedly 
the  best  of  any  ;  the  Brown  Reds  were  shown  as  only  old  Game 
breeders  can  show  them,  and  certainly  it  would  have  given  us 
great  pleasure  to  have  seen  some  of  the  best  of  them  in  competi¬ 
tion  at  our  largest  Shows,  as  they  appeared  quite  able  to  hold 
their  own  anywhere.  On  the  contrary,  the  Spanish  fowls  and 
the  Cochins  were  the  least  praiseworthy  of  any  of  the  classes. 
The  classes  for  Grey  BorJcings  were  marvellously  good.  The 
Samburghs,  too,  were  most  creditable.  The  Polands,  though  few 
in  number,  were  good  ;  but  the  Bantams  were  indifferent. 

The  Geese,  Bachs,  and  Turkeys  were  very  superior ;  indeed, 
the  great  feature  of  the  Nautwich  Show  seemed  to  be  extraordi¬ 
nary  excellence  in  those  classes  notorious  chiefly  for  utility.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  and  will  tend  much  to  increasing  popularity. 

The  Pigeons,  though  many  of  them  were  good,  were  not  de¬ 
serving  particular  mention ;  although,  as  a  provincial  Show, 
excluding  by  its  rules  public  competition,  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  supposed  there  would  have  been  so  good  an  entry. 

The  Babbits  were  far  superior  to  those  exhibited  at  most  Shows  ; 
but  the  competition  in  the  classes  for  Singing  Birds  was  very 
limited. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  Committee  for  the  successful  issue 
of  this  their  first  meeting,  the  only  mistake  out  of  the  whole 
management  being  the  pens  for  the  Single  Game  Cocks  were 
decidedly  too  small  to  show  them  to  advantage  :  another  season 
this  will  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

If  future  meetings  of  this  Society  be  marked  by  the  same 
careful  attention  that  has  been  displayed  in  the  one  just  con¬ 
cluded,  a  few  years  hence  Nantwich  will  vie  with  most  of  our 
poultry  exhibitions. 

Sii.vek  Cup,  presented  by  the  Licensed  Victuallers  of  Nantwich  and 
neighbourhood  for  the  best  Game  Cockerel,  of  any  colour,  exhibited 
specially  for  this  Prize. — Silver  Cup,  T.  Stringer,  Stapeley,  Second  and 
Third,  T.  Holiowood,  Beam  Bridge,  Nantwich.  Fourth,  J.  Pedley,  Nant¬ 
wich.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Brooks,  Hurleston  ;  S.  Brassington,  Betley 
Staff;  J.  Parton,  Nantwich.  Commended,  T.  Whittingham,  Batherton ; 
E.  Bebbington,  Minshull  Vernon;  H.  Logan,  Woore,  Salop. 

Sweepstakes  for  Game  Cocks,  of  any  age  or  colour,  the  Prizes  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  Entries.  The  First  Prize  given  in  a  Silver  Cup. — Silver 
Cup,  T.  Latham,  Nantwich.  Second,  \V.  Bott,  Nantwich.  Third,  T.  Hollo- 
wood,  Beam  Bridge,  Nantwich.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Galley,  Nantwich  ; 
J.  Wilson,  Crewe  ;  J.  Parton,  Nantwich.  Commended,  W.  Galley. 

Spanish. — First,  W.  Woolley,  Bunbury.  Second,  D.  Harding,  Middle- 
wich.  Commended,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Broughton,  Wistaston  Hall.  Chickens \ — 
First,  T.  Trevitt,  Wistaston.  Second,  Mrs.  E.  D,  Broughton.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended,  J.  Grocott,  Nantwich ;  J.  Heath,  Nantwich.  Commended,  G, 
Garnett,  jun.,  Minshull  Vernon. 

Dorkings  (White). —  First,  S.  Davies,  Eardswick  Hall.  Second,  T.  Wood, 
Minshull  Vernon.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Burgess,  jun.,  Burleydam. 

Dorkings  (any  other  colour). — First,  T.  Burgess,  jun.,  Burleydam' 
Second,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Broughton,  Wistaston  Hall.  Highly  Commended,  J* 
Leach,  Crewe  ;  Mrs.  H.  Akroyd,  Doddington  Hall.  Commended,  J.  Fern> 
Bunbury;  Capt.  Price,  Stapeley  House;  Mrs.  Tollemache,  Dorfold  Hall- 
Chickens. — First,  T.  Burgess,  jun.  Second,  Mrs.  Tollemache.  Highly 
Commended,  Mrs,  E.  D.  Broughton. 

Cochin-China  (Cinnamon,  Buff,  and  Partridge).  —  First,  W.  Forster, 
Nantwich.  Second,  J.  Dutton,  Bunbury, 

Cochin-China  (any  other  colour).— First,  J.  Dutton,  Bunbury.  Second, 
G.  Williamson,  Nantwich.  Chickens. — First  and  Second,  J.  Dodd,  Minshull 
Vernon. 

Hambukghs  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  D.  Harding,  Middlewich.  Se¬ 
cond,  W.  Griffiths,  Nantwich.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Burgess,  jun.,  Bur¬ 
leydam.  Commended,  D.  Harding,  Middlewich;  A.  Sellers,  Nantwich. 

Hambuegiis  (Silver-pencilled). — First  and  Second,  D.  Harding,  Middle- 
wich. 

HamburGiis  (Golden-spangled).— First,  T.  Burgess,  jun.,  Burleydam. 
Second,  Wr.  Wettenhall,  V/eston.  Commended,  T.  Burgess,  jun. 

Hamburghs  (Silver-spangled).— First  and  Second,  T.  Dale,  Middlewich, 

Polands  (Black  with  White  Crests). — First,  T.  Sproston,  Middlewich, 
(Second  no  competition.) 

Polands  (Silver  or  Gold-spangled). — First,  T.  Burgess,  jun.,  Burleydam. 
Second,  J.  Heath,  Nantwich.  Commended,  E.  Bebbington,  Minshull 
Vernon. 

Polands  (any  variety), — Chickens. — First,  J.  Heath,  Nantwich.  (Second 
withheld). 

Game  (Black-brcasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  E.  Bower,  Broad  Lane* 
Nantwich.  Second,  J.  Bellyse,  Dorfold  Cottage.  Commended,  T.  Whit* 
tingham,  Bathertou. 
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Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).—  Chickens.—  First,  T.  Stringer, 
Stapeley.  Second.  J.  Parton,  Nantwich.  Highly  Commended,  S.  Black¬ 
burn,  Heath  Side,  Nantwich.  Commended,  W.  Forster,  Nantwich. 

Game  (any  other  variety).— First,  T.  Burgess,  jun.,  Burleydam.  Second, 
W.  Bott,  Nantwich. 

Game  (any  other  variety). — Chickens.— First,  J.  Parton,  Nantwich.  Se¬ 
cond,  H.  Cawley,  Priestland.  Commended,  E.  Liglitfoot,  Nantwich. 

Bantams  (Game,  any  colour).— First  and  Second,  T.  Burgess,  jun., 
Burleydam. 

Bantams  (any  other  variety).— First,  D.  Harding,  Middlewich.  (Second 
withheld.) 

SINGLE  COCK3. 


Spanish.— Second,  T.  Wakefield,  Wistaston.  (First  withheld). 
Doukings. — First,  T.  Green,  Stapeley.  Second,  T.  Burgess,  jun.,  Bur¬ 
leydam.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Whittingham,  Crewe  Mills.  Commended, 
W.  Boote,  Nantwich  Arms. 

CocHiN-CniNA.— First,  E.  Ttidman,  Whitchurch.  Second,  J.  Dodd, 
Minshull  Vernon.  Commended,  E.  'l'udman. 

Hamburgh.— First,  T.  Dale,  Middlewich.  Second,  W.  Forster,  Nantwich. 
Polands. — Second,  J.  Brownsword,  Betley.  (No  competition.) 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds). — First,  T.  Hope,  Nantwich.  Se¬ 
cond,  T.  Iloilo  wood.  Beam  Bridge,  Nantwich.  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Pedley,  Nantwich;  J.  Parton,  Nantwich.  Commended,  W.  Sowerbutts, 
Nantwich;  J.  Wilkinson.  Norbury;  E.  Bower,  Broad  Lane,  Nantwich. 

Game  (any  other  colour).— First,  T.  Burgess,  jur...  Burleydam.  Second, 
J.  Wilkinson,  Norbury.  Commended,  W.  Forster,  Nantwich. 

Bantams  (any  colour).— First,  T.  Burgess,  jun.,  Burleydam.  (Second 
withheld.) 

Turkeys.— First,  Mrs.  H,  Akroyd,  Doddington  Hall.  Second.  Mrs.  Tom- 
kinson,  Dorfold  Hall.  Highly  Commended  and  Commended,  VV.  H.  Hornby, 
Shrewbridge  Hall. 

Geese  (any  colour). — First,  Miss  E  Teasdale,  Spurstow.  Second,  W. 
Furnival,  Norton.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Teasdale,  Spurstow. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury). — First.  E.  Viggor,  Over.  Second,  W.  H.  Hornby, 
Shrewbridge  Hall.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Green,  Stapeley;  T.  Parton, 
Chorlton. 

Ducks  (Roycn).  —  First,  Capt.  Price,  Stapeley  House  Second,  T. 
Burgess,  jun.,  Burleydam.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Ashley,  Wistaston. 

Ducks  (any  other  variety).— First,  T.  T.  Mousley,  Combermere  (Call 
Ducks.)  Second,  T.  Burgess,  jun.,  Burleydam  (East  Indian).  Highly 
Commended,  E.  Bower,  Broad  Lane.  Nantwich  (Wild  Ducks). 

Pigeons.—  Pewters. — Prize,  H.  Prince,  Nantwich.  Carriers. — Prize,  H. 
Prince,  Nantwich.  Almond  Tumblers.  —  Prize,  T.  Lovatt,  Nantwich. 
Mottled  Tumblers.— First,  J.  Hockenhull,  Tilston,  Tarporley.  Second.  W . 
Dudley,  Nantwich.  Balds. — First,  W.  Dudley,  Nantwich.  Second,  J, 
Lewis,  Nantwich.  Tumblers  (any  other  variety). —  First,  G.  Peak,  Shaving- 
ton.  Second,  E.  Peak,  Shavington.  Dragoons. — First,  S.  Major,  Cholmon- 
deston.  Second,  G.  Garnett,  jun.,  Minshull  Vernon.  Highly  Commended, 
W.  Thurshv,  Crewe.  Fantails.  —  First,  II.  Prince,  Nantwich.  Second,  W. 
Furnival,  Norton.  Jacobins. — No  entry.  Nuns. —  Prize,  J.  Peake,  Sha¬ 
vington.  Trumpeters. — No  entry.  Owls—  First,  J.  Peak,  Shavington. 
Second,  G.  Peak,  Shavington.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Brownsword,  Betley. 
Turbits. — No  entry.  Any  other  variety. — First,  W.  Forster,  Nantwich. 

Singing  Birds.’ — Yellow  Belgian  or  Dutch  Canary.— First  and  Second, 
W.  Tomkinson,  Wall  Lane,  Nantwich  (Belgian).  Highly  Commended,  C. 
Billington,  Nantwich  ;  It.  Lord,  Nantwich.  Buff  Belgian  or  Dutch  Canary. 
—First,  R.  Lord,  Nantwich.  Second,  T.  Ashley,  Nantwich  (Belgian). 
Canary  of  any  other  variety. — First.  R.  Wells,  Nantwich.  Second,  W. 
Jackson,  Burland  (German).  Goldfinch  {Bed Linnet).— First,  W.  Furnival, 
Norton.  Second.  J.  Moulton,  Nantwich.  Commended,  R.  Pace,  Nantwich. 
Wood  or  Skylark. — First,  J.  Singleton,  Nantwich  (Skylark).  Second.  J, 
Willett,  Nantwich  (Skylark).  Second,  J.  Garnett,  Nantwich  (Bullfinch). 
Brown  Linnet.  —  First,  W.  Griffiths,  Nantwich.  Second,  D.  Basford. 
Nantwich. 

Rabbits. — Length  of  Bars. — First,  G.  Forster,  Nantwich  (18^  inches). 
Second,  Miss  Bellyse,  Shrewbridge  Lodge  (18  inches).  For  Weight.— First 
A.  Forster,  Nantwich  (12f  lbs.).  Second,  T.  Murray,  Acton  (10)  lbs.). 


Judge  for  the  Poultry ,  Mr.  E.  Hewitt,  Sparkbrook,  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  for  the  Pigeons,  Mr.  C.  Cotten,  of  Crewe ;  and  for  Singing 
Birds,  Mr.  Joseph  Green.  » 


LARGE  PRODUCE  OF  EGGS. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  The  Cottage  Gardener.  I  have  seen 
your  remarks  on  the  scarcity  of  eggs;  and  having  a  poultry- 
yard  which  is  my  hobby,  I  wish  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
success  I  have  had  this  last  year — I  will  not  mention  the  three 
previous  years  during  which  time  I  have  kept  poultry.  My 
stock  consists  of  various-coloured  Cochins,  bred  and  crossed 
with  imported  birds  brought  by  a  friend  direct  from  Shanghai. 
I  have  blackbirds,  white  birds,  cuckoo-plumaged  birds,  partridge 
birds,  and  some  with  white  and  black  feathers — all  fine  birds. 
My  poultry-yard  is  at  my  stables  (I  do  not  keep  horses), 
measuring  32  feet  by  15  feet,  bricked.  The  hen-house  is  a  part 
intended  for  a  harness-room,  wilh  a  ceiling,  and  also  bricked, 
measuring  15  feet  by  9  feet.  They  have  no  more  room.  The 
nests  are  all  close  to  the  ground  and  the  perches  low.  The 
place  is  swept  out  clean  every  morning,  sanded,  and  well  venti¬ 
lated  ;  the  yard  is  also  swept  every  morning.  During  the  winter 
they  have  straw  to  lay  upon.  There  are  two  sand-baths,  gravel, 
mortar-rubbish,  and  sulphur  under  cover  to  roll  in.  The  nests 
are  also  kept  whitewashed,  sprinkled  with  lime  aryl  sulphur : 
this  keeps  them  free  from  vermin.  'They  are  well  supplied  with 
clean  water,  and  fed  three  times  during  the  day,  food  all  of  the 
best  quality,  with  plenty  of  green  food.  It  would  take  too  great 
space  to  tell  you  all  the  treatment.  The  number  of  eggs  pro¬ 


duced  during  the  year  1859  amounts  to  3593  from  about  thirty 
hens.  The  accompanying  table  will  give  you  the  particulars. 
During  the  month  of  August  my  family  were  away  from  home. 
On  the  10th  of  October  eight  hens  and  one  cock  were  sold.  Up 
to  this  date  there  were  thirty  hens  and  four  cocks.  The  latter 
end  of  December  the  pullets,  late  birds,  began  laying ;  making 
up  thirty-three  hens  and  four  cocks.  Allowance  must  he  made 
for  setting  hens  and  bringing  up  the  chickens. — W.  F.  Hopkins, 
Surhiton  Hill,  Surrey. 

[Mr.  Hopkins  has  obliged  us  by  a  tabular  return  of  the  daily 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  his  liens  during  1859  ;  but  we  must  not 
spare  room  for  more  than  the  monthly  totals  : — 


Jan  1 

Feb 

1  Mar  I 

I  Apl  1 

1  May  1 

Jun  [ 

Jul 

1  Aug  ] 

|  Sep  I 

Oct  ] 

[  Nov  1 

Dec 

336  | 

311 

411  l 

|  393  | 

|  435  | 

343  j 

313  | 

1  189 

320  | 

196  ] 

166  | 

180 

Total . 3593 


In  January  of  the  present  year  the  produce  of  eggs  was  352. 
The  greatest  number  laid  in  one  day  was  18.] 


LIGUEIAN  BEES. 

We  request  the  attention  of  bee-keepers  to  the  following 
offer : — 

“  The  Devonshire  Bee-keeper  ”  is  desirous  of  assisting 
in  the  extended  culture  of  the  “  Ligurian  Bee”  ( Apis  Liyustica), 
and  with  this  object  in  view,  is  willing  to  devote  his  apiary 
during  the  approaching  season  to  the  multiplication  of  queen 
bees  of  this  species. 

He  intends  charging  half  a  guinea  for  each  impregnated  queen, 
and  sending  them,  a  la  Hermann,  in  small  boxes,  accompanied  by 
a  few  hundred  workers,  to  any  part  of  the  country.  At  this 
price  they  will  cost  little  more  than  a  third,  as  compared  with 
those  sent  from  Switzerland,  and  afford  but  a  poor  remuneration 
for  the  trouble  and  expense  ;  but  his  object  is  to  get  them  into 
general  cultivation. 

It  is  especially  necessary  that  orders  should  be  given  at  once, 
as  this  is  the  time  for  making  arrangements  to  meet  the  demand. 
If  “A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper”  has  sufficient  notice,  he 
thinks  he  can  manufacture  a  sufficient  number. 

The  orders  will  be  executed  strictly  in  the  rotation  in  which 
they  arrive. 

“  The  Devonshire  Bee-keeper  ”  has  requested  us  to  allow 
the  orders  to  be  sent  directed  for  him  to  our  Office.  We  have 
great  pleasure  in  permitting  this,  and  will  take  care  that  every 
letter  is  forwarded  to  him  without  delay. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Dark  Burr  Cochin  Cock  (W.  J.  H.). — He  is,  probably,  what  is  called 
a  Cinnamon-colourerl  bird,  and  the  bens  ought  to  be  of  the  same.  If  you 
mate  him  with  white  hens,  you  will  have  some  black  chickens,  and  many 
mealy.  If  you  wish  for  lighter  huff  chickens  from  him,  have  some  light 
huff  hens  ;  but  many  of  the  chickens  will  he  dark  even  then. 

Poultry  Sent  by  Railway  {G.  M.). — We  know  of  no  particular  pre¬ 
cautions  requisite  for  fowls  travelling  by  railway.  We  send  them  in  a 
round  basket,  covered  with  canvas,  and  head  the  direction  “  Live  Fowls.” 
Every  Exhibition  has  its  fixed  charge  per  pen,  varying  usually  from 
2s.  6 d.  to  5s.  If  you  write  to  the  Secretary  and  say  what  you  wish  to  ex¬ 
hibit,  he  usually  sends  you  a  printed  form  to  fill  up,  a  direction  label,  and 
all  needful  particulars. 

Partridge  Cochin-Chinas  ( W.B.E. ). — We  see  nothing  wrong  in  the 
feathers  you  have  sent  up  ;  but  the  back  is  generally  right.  The  difficulty 
is  on  the  breast,  where  there  is  too  often  a  tendency  to  a  yellow  tinge,  and 
to  the  comb,  which  often  twists.  You  want  small,  fine  heads,  and  straight 
combs  ;  together  with  plumage  all  over  as  much  like  the  feathers  you  have 
sent  as  possible,  and  then  you  will  have  bird3  free  from  the  prevailing 
defects  of  this  breed. 

Crystal  Palace  Poultry  Show"  ( Coz ,  Bristol). — A  letter  directed  to 
“  Mr.  Houghton,  Secretary(of  Poultry  Show,  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,” 
will  be  sure  to  reach  him. 

Winter  Layers. — I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  your  correspondent, 
“  Fkekfolk,”  in  your  Number  of  January  10th,  considers  proper  food  for 
poultry.  I  have  Black  Spanish  pullets  hatched  last  May,  and  Silver- 
spangled  Ilamburghs  of  the  same  date,  not  one  of  which  has  laid  as  yet, 
while  I  have  hens  nearly  two  years  old  laying  six  days  out  of  seven.  Your 
correspondent  says,  ‘‘If  properly  fed,  pullets  will  lay  in  winter,”  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  above-named  breeds.  I,  therefore,  must  suppose  mine  are 
not  properly  fed,  as  they  do  not  lay.  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  to  “  Free- 
folk  ”  for  any  information  he  can  give  me  as  to  the  best  mode  of  feeding 
poultry. — A  New  Subscriber. 

Honey  [H.  Moore). — Whether  it  is  pure  honey  we  cannot  take  upon 
ourselves  to  say,  without  previously  analysing  it ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  do  admirably  for  feeding  bees. 

Bf.es  Dying  [A  Bee,  Darlington). — It  is  impossible,  unless  we  know  all 
the  facts  of  the  case,  to  determine  the  precise  cause  of  the  death  of  your 
bees.  We  never  had  any  partiality  for  glass  hives,  which  are  much  too 
great  conductors  of  heat  for  safety  in  winter.  Wooden  boxes,  moreover, 
ought  not  to  be  less  in  thickness  than  a  full  inch ;  but  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
is  still  better.  As  the  untenanted  hives  contain  honey,  they  may  be  placed 
over  other  stocks  in  the  spring,  as  you  propose. 

Ligurian  Bees  ( Aberdeenshire ). — Your  question  relative  to  M.  Hermann 
and  the  Ligurian  Bees,  would,  doubtless,  he  answered  on  application  to  his 
agents,  Messrs.  Neighbour  and  Sons,  149,  Regent  Street,  London. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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of 

Day 

of 

Weather 

near  London  in  1859. 
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FEBRUARY  21—27,  1860. 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-three  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  47°  and  32.8°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  GO0,  occurred  on  the  2Gth,  in  184G ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  10°, 
on  the  21st,  in  1855.  During  the  period  130  days  were  fine,  and  on  101  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  FOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

The  continued  frosty  weather  has,  of  necessity,  re¬ 
quired  fires  to  be  kept  up  in  these  houses  ;  therefore, 
particular  attention  must  be  given  to  the  New  Holland 
plants,  Heaths,  and  such-like,  which  are  impatient  of 
heat,  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water.  Be 
sure  that  the  hall  is  thoroughly  moistened  at  least  once 
a-week. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 

Amongst  climbers,  Oalampelises,  Coboeas,  Lophosper- 
mums,  Maurandyas,  Rodochitons,  and  Tropseolums,  de¬ 
serve  attention  at  this  time,  increasing  them  by  cuttings 
or  by  seeds.  Some  annuals  are  also  worthy  of  attention, 
such  as Brachy comas, Phloxes,  Portulaccas,  Schizanthuses, 
with  others  which  may  all  be  forwarded  in  heat.  Who¬ 
ever  has  not  yet  attended  to  the  propagation  of  plants 
for  bedding  out,  should  now  begin,  without  further  delay, 
to  put  in  cuttings  of  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Heliotropes, 
Petunias,  Salvias,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  &c.,  to  have  good 
plants  in  May  and  June.  All  straggling  and  weak  shoots 
to  be  topped  back  to  form  robust,  bushy  plants. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID-HOUSE. 

Some  of  the  stove  plants  that  have  done  blooming 
should  be  cut  back,  such  as  the  Eranthemum pulchellum, 
Euphorbia  jacquinicejlor a,  Geissomeria  longijlora,  Gesnera 
lateritia,  Justicias,  Linum  trigynum,  Poinsettia  pul- 
clierrima,  and  others.  A  bottom  heat  will  be  necessary 
when  they  are  repotted,  which  may  be  done  in  about 
three  weeks  or  a  month.  Such  of  the  most  forward  plants, 
as  they  require  shifting,  to  be  attended  to.  The  condition 
or  fitness  for  this  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  determined 
by  the  progress  the  shoots  and  roots  have  made. 

FORCING-PIT. 

Continue  to  introduce  plants  of  Azaleas,  Hyacinths, 
Heliotropes,  Hydrangeas,  Kalmias,  Sedums,  Lilacs,  Nar¬ 
cissus,  Pelargoniums,  Pinks,  Rhododendrons,  and  Roses 
in  varieties.  A  batch  of  last  year’s  young  Fuchsias, 
Erythrinas,  and  Salvia  patens,  to  be  shaken  out,  repotted, 
and  placed  in  bottom  heat.  Sow  Balsams,  Cockscombs, 
Globe  Amaranths,  &c. 

FORCING-HOUSES. 

Cucumbers. — Attend  as  previously  advised  to  thinning 
and  stopping,  set  the  fruit  blossom  when  open,  keep  the 
inside  of  the  frames  watered  with  warm  water,  and  apply 
some  occasionally  to  the  roots.  Water  overhead  on  fine 
days,  shutting  up  with  75°  or  80°  of  heat. 

Cherries. — They  will  be  benefited  by  frequent  syring- 
ings  at  all  times  except  when  in  bloom.  Air  to  be  given 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  shutting  up  with  as  much 
solar  heat  as  possible.  Keep  down  the  green  fly  and  look 
well  after  caterpillars. 

Figs. — Maintain  a  kindly  humidity,  but  do  not  syringe 
overhead,  except  on  very  fine  days,  as  too  much  moisture 
is  apt  to  cause  the  fruit  to  drop  off  or  to  turn  yellow. 
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Peaches. — Tie  in  the  forwardest  shoots  in  the  early- 
house  as  they  advance ;  gradually  disbud  and  thin  out 
all  the  shoots  that  are  not  wanted  ;  thin  the  fruit  but  not 
too  much  at  once,  and,  with  water  of  the  temperature  of 
the  house,  syringe  the  trees  that  have  set  their  fruit. 
Remove  large  shoots  cautiously,  and  reserve,  in  tying 
and  disbudding,  merely  sufficient  wood  for  next  spring.. 

Pines. — The  atmospheric  heat  to  be  gradually  increased 
in  the  fruiting-house,  and  the  plants  to  be  frequently 
syringed,  taking  care  that  no  water  is  allowed  to  lodge 
in  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  The  plants  swelling  their 
fruit  to  be  watered  occasionally  with  clean  soot  water, 
air  to  be  admitted  on  every  favourable  opportunity,  but 
cold  draughts  to  be  avoided.  A  good  heat  to  be  kept  up 
in  succession-pits  worked  with  linings. 

Strawberries. — To  be  placed  near  the  glass  with 
plenty  of  air,  and  in  favourable  weather  to  be  liberally 
supplied  with  warm  manure  water,  and  the  surface  of 
the  pots  to  be  frequently  stirred. 

Vines. — As  soon  as  the  first  swelling  is  completed,  and 
the  stoning  process  commences,  allow  a  little  more  liberty 
to  the  laterals  to  induce  a  corresponding  increase  of  root 
action.  All  shoots  to  be  properly  trained  up  ;  but  none 
to  be  allowed  to  touch  the  glass.  All  small  bunches  to 
be  removed  when  in  flower.  When  the  fruit  is  set,  the 
heat  by  day  may  be  allowed  to  rise  from  70°  to  80°.  See 
to  the  border  coverings,  if  out-doors,  as  also  border 
waterings,  if  in-doors.  Be  careful  when  admitting  air  to 
the  early  Vines,  to  avoid  cold  currents  and  changes,  for 
in  the  space  of  an  hour  we  have  sometimes  strong  sun¬ 
shine,  sleet  or  snow,  and  cutting  winds.  Vines  in  pots 
to  be  supplied  with  plenty  of  manure  water  in  all  stages  of 
growth,  but  especially  when  swelling  off  their  fruit. 

William  Keane. 


ROOT  ACTION— POTTING. 

“Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  differ  P”  or,  who  can 
wonder  at  the  strange  questions  which  some  of  our  “  Sub¬ 
scribers  ”  and  “  Constant  Readers  ”  send  up  for  our 
decision  from  time  to  time,  “  when  such  practical  men  as 
Mr.  Rivers  and  D.  Beaton  hold  opinions  contrary  as  the 
poles,  and  as  far  asunder,  on  the  first  principle  of  actual 
practice  in  gardening  P  ” — namely,  on  the  natural  law 
under  which  the  roots  of  plants  live,  move,  prosper,  or 
decay. 

Some  might  expect,  or  rather  think,  that  Mr.  Rivers 
was  not  altogether  pleased  at  my  saying  that  what  he 
found  the  matter  with  the  young  roots  of  his  potted 
orchard-house  trees  was  a  re-opening  of  an  old  theory  of 
the  annual  perishing  of  the  young  roots,  or  tops  of  the 
young  roots,  of  all  plants  whatsoever.  All  that  he  or  I 
can  say  to  such  as  might  think  so,  is,  that  none  of  them 
are  fit  and  proper  subjects  to  defend  our  coast,  or  be 
volunteers  in  the  rifle  corps  of  our  common  country.  No  : 
— such  men  of  true  metal  as  “  we,”  may  differ  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  but  never  disagree,  or  be  disagreeably 
affected  with  anything  that  all  the  world  may  say  or  think 
of  us,  or  that  we  may  say  or  think  of  each  other ;  both 
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of  us  have  been  over  head  and  ears  in  gardening  all  our 
lives  ;  both  of  us  understand,  and  personally  experience, 
the  pleasures  which  gardening  brings  on  with  age,  when 
other  pleasures  share  the  same  fate  as.  the  young  roots  of 
liis  potted  fruit  trees,  and  we  are  both  naturally  of  that 
turn  of  mind  which  impels  one,  as  it  were,  involuntarily 
to  volunteer  in  the  good  cause  as  many  as  our  pens  and 
passions  can  reach,  or  influence  in  the  smallest  degree. 
Being  the  oldest,  I  sometimes  stand  against  him  so  much 
upon  the  prerogative  of  ancient  wisdom,  as  to  seem  to 
wish  to  crow  the  Emperor  ;  but  nothing  is  farther  north 
than  that  idea.  The  whole  truth  is  this  in  one  sentence  : 
Mr.  Bivers  never  took  to  potting,  from  necessity,  till  the 
orchard-house  fancy  took  possession  of  his  whole  mind 
and  frame,  when  he  must  needs  do  so  many  turns  with 
his  own  hands  as  will  insure  the  perfect  safety  and  success 
of  his  hobby  ;  while  I  had  to  suck  my  thumb  from  the 
cradle  to  the  potting-bench,  and  think  and  ransack  my 
brains  with  reading  and  studying,  and  with  learning  the 
very  language  in  which  the  best  gardening  of  the  world 
is  written  for  our  learning  ;  and  I  had  to  learn  as  much  of 
it.  from  reading  as  Mr.  Elvers  did  by  seeing  it  practised 
under  his  own  eye,  when  he  could  spare  the  time  from 
his  gun  and  dogs,  and  as  much  of  it  from  the  necessity  of 
using  my  head  and  hands  on  it,  to  keep  'the  rest  of  the 
body  together,  as  makes  me  more  confident  of  the  laws 
of  Nature  on  it,  than  could  be  justified  by  a  lighter  and 
more  easy  acquaintance,  such  as  he  must  have  enjoyed  in 
his  younger  days. 

The  practical  and  scientific  minds  of  gardening  were 
first  brought  face  to  face  in  the  year  1822,  in  Loudon’s 
“  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,”  and  it  was  in  the  summer 
of  1824  that  I  first  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  the  annual 
death  of  the  young  ends  of  all  roots.  The  question  was 
argued  between  two  first-rate  gardeners,  the  one  then 
living  at  Tarbot  House,  in  Eo9s-shire,  with  the  father  of 
the  present  Marchioness  of  Stafford  ;  the  other  with  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  present  Baronet  who  enjoys  the 
beauties  of  Altyre,  near  Eorres.  Mr.  Mills,  a  gardener 
near  Beading,  and  well  known  to  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton, 
was  the  very  person  who  had  to  do  the  experiments,  to 
prove  the  doctrine  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  book,  and  so 
as  to  prove  clearly  that  Mr.  McLean,  recently  from  the 
London  boards,  and  latterly  from  the  honourable  firm  of 
“Lee’s  Nursery,”  to  Altyre  aforesaid,  had  taken  his 
degrees  in  the  then  improved  education  of  the  London 
school  of  gardening.  If  Mr.  Mills  should  live  to  the  age 
of  Methuselah,  ho  can  never  forget  these  experiments, 
nor  another  in  which  a  Cucumber-frame  was  tarred  or 
pitched  inside  for  a  different  experiment.  Here,  then, 
the  best  Pelargoniums,  and  the  coral  plant,  Erythrina 
crista-galli,  were  the  chief  subjects  which  lost  their  young 
roots  while  resting,  or  after  being  cut  down,  and  let  to 
dry  at  the  roots,  and  the  practice  was  to  clear  away  only 
as  much  of  the  old  ball  as  covered  the  dead  roots ;  the 
innovation  of  the  London  school  consisted  in  doing  away 
with  all  the  old  ball,  and  beginning  afresh  with  all  the 
compost  fresh  throughout. 

The  next  regular  contest  on  the  subject  under  my  own 
eye  was  in  the  spring  of  1827,  in  the  Experimental  Garden 
at  Edinburgh  under  Mr.  Barnet,  then,  also,  fresli  from 
the  Chiswick  Garden,  and  now  just  as  fresh  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Eegent’s  Park.  He  had  Yines  in  pots  ;  they 
turned  dry  in  the  balls,  and  lost  their  young  roots  in 
consequence  ;  and  he  would  have  the  balls  entirely  shaken 
off  also,  to  the  scandal  of  the  schools  of  modern  Athens. 
In  a  lecture  on  that  way  which  he,  the  said  Mr.  Barnet, 
gave  in  the  spring  of ,1828,  he  mentioned  a  very  large 
Eranthemum  pulcliellum  belonging  to  Professor  Dunbar 
—Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University.  This  Eranthe- 
mum  stood  for  years  in  the  same  large  pot.  Mr.  Barnet 
said  it  ought  to  be  let  to  dry  in  the  winter,  and  to  have 
the  ball  renewed  every  spring  ;  but  a  Mr.  Crighton,  who 
was  one  of  the  hands  at  the  Experimental,  insisted  on  it 
that  that  would  kill  the  roots  as  surely  as  the  roots  of  the  I 


said  pot  Vines.  “  Only  the  young  roots,  and  they  ought 
to  go,”  replied  Mr.  Barnet.  Mr.  Sharp,  who  is  now 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  and  a  Mr.  Alves,  who 
reads  The  Cottage  Gaedenee,  were  both  at  this  lecture  ; 
and  both  of  them  declared  to  me  that  they  could  see  Mr. 
Crighton’s  ears  pricking  up  and  his  hair  stand  on  end  at 
this  outlandish  heresy  :  he  could  stand  no  more  of  it — he 
went  over  to  Ireland,  and  may  be  to  Borne,  for  I  never 
heard  any  more  of  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1829,  Mr.  Mackay,  then  holding  the 
Clapton  Nursery,  and  now  living  on  the  fruit  of  his 
industry — “  a  perfect  gentleman,”  as  Tom  Parfit  would 
say — down  in  Hertfordshire,  gave  a  lecture  on  the  very 
same  subject  in  the  Clapton  Nursery  to  about  thirty 
gardeners,  young  and  old,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Mr.  H.  Low  may  recollect  that  lecture,  for  he  was 
of  the  number.  It  was  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  a 
newly  potted  Epacris  which  drooped  very  much.  The 
man  who  potted  that  lot  was  called  over  the  coals  in  the 
first  part  of  the  lecture.  The  lecturer  had  a  winning 
way,  which  carried  his  hearers  with  him  to  conviction ; 
and  he  told  us  the  drooping  of  that  plant  had  more 
meaning  in  it  than  some  of  us  might  understand  : — that 
it  was  owing  to  one  of  two  things ; — that  the  man,  “  that 
man,”  who  potted  this  plant  was  either  a  disciple  of  the 
theory  that  all  young  roots  must  of  necessity  die  back  in 
winter,  and  cut  away  too  many  of  the  supposed  dead  roots 
at  potting  ;  or  else  the  pot  got  too  much  sun  last  autumn, 
and  scorched  all  the  young  roots  which  were  next  the 
pot,  and  the  ball  was  potted  whole,  dead  roots  and  all ; 
and  the  plant  was  now  dying,  either  from  want  of  roots, 
or  from  having  a  layer  of  dead  roots  between  the  old  and 
the  new  soil  of  the  ball.  The  plant  was  turned  out,  and 
the  latter  misfortune  was  found  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  mischief.  The  lecturer  then  went  on  to  say  that  all 
plants  like  Heaths  and  Epacrises,  which  had  liair-like 
roots,  ought  to  be  very  diligently  examined  at  the  time  of 
potting  to  see  if  all  their  roots  were  sound,  as  they  were 
peculiarly  liable  to  lose  part  of  their  roots  by  too  much 
or  too  little  water  in  winter,  or  too  much  exposure  of  the 
pots  to  the  sun  during  the  autumn  ;  and  that  no  more  of 
their  balls  should  be  disturbed  in  the  spring  than  just  to 
release  the  extreme  ends  of  the  roots  from  going  round 
and  round  the  ball,  or  among  the  crocks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ball ; — that  thus  relieved  at  the  proper  moment  would 
allow  the  first  move  of  the  roots  to  be  made  direct  into 
the  fresh  soil,  which  was  the  grand  secret  of  all  potting. 
“  But,”  said  he,  “  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture,” 
—pots  which  we  store  away  for  the  winter,  such  as  I  now 
forget,  but  the  Hydrangea  was  one  of  them,  and  that  he 
brought  or  had  sent  for  to  explain  “  the  other  side  ”  of 
the  question.  Plants  such  as  these,  which  we  allow  to  go 
dry  at  the  roots  during  the  winter,  must  necessarily  lose 
the  small  fibrous  roots  for  lack  of  moisture ;  but  expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  us  that  that  is  much  better  for  them 
and  for  us.  As  soon  as  they  are  set  to  grow  in  the  spring 
they  are  able  to  reproduce  young  feeding  roots  from  all 
parts  of  the  older  ones,  and  we  can  manage  them  in  much 
smaller  pots  and  in  less  room  in  consequence.  “  But 
what  I  want  more  particularly  to  explain  to  you  and  to 
recommend  to  you  for  future  practice,”  he  went  on  to 
say,  is  the  great  improvement  in  the  new  way  of  potting 
all  such  plants  as  this  Hydrangea,  which  lose  their  roots 
by  drying.  Eormorly  the  practice  was  to  pare  away  just 
as  much  of  the  old  ball  as  took  away  the  dead  roots,  and 
to  retain  the  whole  of  the  centre  for  the  safety  of  the  old 
roots.  That  practice  was  the  bane  of  gardening  since 
Miller’s  day.  The  old  soil  in  the  centre  of  the  ball  was 
so  liable  to  get  too  dry  before  the  fresh  soil  on  the  outside 
required  water,  that  plants  were  being  actually  starved ! 
He  was  most  impressive  on  one  thing  at  this  point. 

“  Many  of  you  may  probably  believe  a  set  of  roots  to  be 
in  good  condition  when  you  observe  the  fresh  looks  of 
the  new  ones  coming  out  through  the  new  part  of  the 
ball.  Believe  me,  however,  when  I  tell  you  the  fact  that 
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the  freshness  of  the  recent  roots,  and  the  extent  of  their 
number  and  strength,  will  very  soon  turn  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  ruin  or  destruction  of  the  plant.”  I  misunderstood 
this  ;  and  the  oldest  gardener  there  was,  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  just  as  much  at  fault. 

Thus,  only  four  years  before  the  first  ReformBiil.some  of 
the  best  gardeners  in  the  country  did  not  know  or  under¬ 
stand  the  principle  of  potting  plants.  The  more  healthy 
and  more  numerous  the  young  roots,  the  worse  they  must, 
consequently,  be  for  the  health  of  a  plant  with  the  centre 
of  the  ball  dry,  and  the  old  roots  in  that  part  of  the  ball 
so  much  shrivelled  from  the  long  rest,  that  they  can 
no  more  pass  up  the  one-quarter  of  the  moisture  from 
so  many  young  mouths  than  a  rain-water  pipe,  that  is 
half-choked  with  leaves  and  dirt,  can  pass  down  the 
water  from  the  roofs  of  our  houses.  Often  have  I  thought 
of  this  part  of  the  lecture  of  1828  when  I  read  of  Calceo¬ 
larias  going  to  the  bad.  “But,”  said  he,  “the  new  method 
rids  us  of  all  that  annoyance.  W e  find  no  hindrance  in 
the  growth,  or  any  risk  about  shaking  off  the  whole  ball 
from  all  rested  plants  whatsoever.  The  stimulus  from 
the  new  soil  causes  the  hardest  parts  of  the  oldest  roots 
to  issue  a  host  of  young  feeders,  and  the  general  impulse 
thus  given  to  the  whole  system  of  the  plant  will  cause 
the  new  method  of  potting  to  be  adopted  by  all;”  and 
so  forth. 

The  lecturer  can  now  say  how  far  my  memory  serves 
me,  at  any  rate  ;  for  I  know  he  reads  The  Cottage 
Gardener,  so  do  Mr.  Barnet,  Mr.  Low,  and  Mr. 
Shai’p.  But  the  first  person  who  introduced  “  the  new 
system  of  potting  ”  beyond  the  Grampian,  range  is  Mr. 
N.  Niven,  now  at  Drumconda,  near  Dublin.  As  early  as 
1821  or  1822  Mr.  Niven  grew  young  Tines  in  pots  at 
Belladrum,  beyond  Inverness,  dried  them  off  in  the 
autumn,  killed  all  the  young  roots  in  so  doing,  shook 
them  out  in  the  spring,  and  planted  and  fruited  them  in 
small  frames  he  had  for  Cucumbers.  I  saw  alibis  plants, 
his  pruning,  and  his  fruit,  and  he  wrote  a  paper  at  that 
time  explaining  the  whole  in  the  “  Memoirs  ”  of  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

Soon  after  the  lecture  of  1828  Mr.  Marnock,  now  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  invented  and 
published  the  first  plan  for  saving  young  roots  from 
being  scorched  in  pots  by  exposure  to  the  sun  by  his 
system  of  double  potting.  Plunging  pots,  for  the  same 
end,  is  of  older  date.  About  that  time  Dr.  Bindley 
published  the  first  figure  of  Aphelandra  cristata  from 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  I  think  ;  and  that  plant  was  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  and  the  crust  of  ages  which 
covered  the  eyes  of  half  the  world  from  the  fact,  that 
all  resting  plants  should  be  so  completely  rested  as  to 
render  them  exactly  as  Mr.  Rivers’s  plan  has  improved 
his  pot  culture  of  fruit  trees — that  is,  dry  them  in  the 
resting  to  such  a  degree  as  will  completely  kill  the  young 
roots.  The  great  patrons  of  gardening  were  in  raptures 
with  Aphelandra  cristata.  We  old  gardeners  had  to 
bring  it  out  in  first  style  :  three,  four,  or  six  heads  of 
spikes  on  a  three-year-old  plapt  was  the  maxim  of  that 
day  ;  but  to  get  up  so  high  we  had  to  begin  with  a  stump 
as  low  as  six  or  nine  inches,  about  this  time  of  jrear,  in 
a  32-pot,  and  bottom  heat  which  we  kept  going  as  long 
as  head-room  lasted  ;  then  into  a  bark-bed  in  the  stove, 
and  fresh  pot  every  six  weeks,  till  at  last  we  reach 
No.  12  and  No.  8-pots — enormous  pots  !  then  the  plants 
would  stand  in  the  drawing-rooms  after  the  house  was 
too  hot  for  Chrysanthemums,  or  just  by  the  drawing¬ 
room  doors  in  the  conservatory. 

But  where  were  such  stools  to  be  kept  during  the 
winter  P  Some  one  discovered  that  they  would  be  quite 
safe  in  the  balls,  and  out  of  the  pots,  all  the  winter,  under 
the  stages  in  the  plant-stoves,  where  they  did  beautifully 
for  three  months  without  a  drop  of  water ;  and  in  the 
spring,  when  the  balls  were  broken,  the  young  roots  were 
as  dry  as  chaff,  and  quite  as  dusty — dead  and  gone  weeks 
ago.  Nothing  would  then  do  but  that  the  gentlefolks 


must  have  all  soft-wooded  stove  plants  got  up  in  the  same 
way  and  style  for  the  living-rooms,  and  for  the  conserva¬ 
tory.  liupellia  juncea  was  the  next  after  Aphelandra  ; 
Justicia  carnea  the  next;  then  a  host  of  Justicias  and 
other  Acanthads;  with  Tineas,  Clerodendrons,  and  no  end 
of  things  ;  and  last  of  all  came  Poinsettia  pulcherrima, 
and  all  the  hybrid  Fuchsias  ;  and  every  one  of  these,  and 
such  kinds  under  that  particular  system,  lose  dvery 
morsel  of  their  young  roots  in  winter— or,  if  they  do  not, 
depend  upon  it  they  were  not  properly  rested. 

Every  Fuchsia  that  is  over  two  years  old,  and  was  laid 
by  last  October  and  November,  to  rest  for  the  winter, 
.ought  to  have  all  parts  of  their  young  roots  now  quite  as 
dead  as  the  young  roots  of  those  very  fruit  trees  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Rivers.  And  do  you  suppose  an  old  man  like 
me,  who  has  been  up  to  the  elbows  in  all  this,  would 
allow  the  young  spalpeens  all  over  the  country  to  twit 
my  own  best  pot  and  pen  companion,  for  saying  that  all 
this  was  “  wisely  ordained,”  without  explaining  the 
reason  why  it  was  so?  At  the  time  of  that  ordination 
every  plant  carried  its  own  roots,  great  and  small,  the 
year  round,  save  Irids,  and  a  few  other  bulbs.  Mr. 
Woods’s  one-shift  system,  and  Mr.  Rivers’s  fruit-tree- 
potting  system,  were  not  thought  of  then,  and  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  lives  of  the  young  roots  was  made  ;  con¬ 
sequently  away  they  go,  and  we  have  founded  a  branch 
of  our  practice  on  the  fact  that  go  they  must.  But  to 
establish  a  practice  founded  on  a  belief  that  they  must 
needs  leave  us,  whether  we  would  or  not,  would  be  too 
apt  to  cause  some  of  our  own  number  to  go  instead,  not 
from  finding  the  place  too  dry  to  bear,  but  too  hot  to 
endure.  A  Fuchsia  will  keep  its  roots  as  fresh  as  new 
laid  eggs  as  long  as  you  keep  watering  the  pot ;  so  will  a 
Tine,  a  Peach,  or  any  fruit  tree  whatever  ;  and  no  Fuchsia 
or  fruit  tree  has  ever  yet  lost  an  inch  of  its  roots  in  good 
ground,  or  ground  that  was  good  enough  for  the  kind,  as 
long  as  that  kind  was  in  health  and  in  the  vigour  of 
youth. 

Similar  in  kind,  and  in  degree,  with  this  death  in  the 
roots,  is  the  common  fallacy  of  “leaves  making  roots, 
and  roots  leaves.”  We  have  just  seen  that  roots — I  mean 
the  young  roots,  or  annual  growth  of  roots — will  live  or 
die  at  the  end  of  every  season  of  our  lives,  according  to 
a  rule  in  practical  gardening,  not  after  a  natural  law,  or 
a  scientific  idea  of  the  thing — nothing  of  the  kind.  A 
scientific  idea  carried  up  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  or  down  to  the 
extremity  of  the  roots,  tells  us  that  neither  roots  nor  leaves 
are  made  in  the  absence  of  either ;  but  practical  obser¬ 
vation  tells  just  the  contrary.  Roots  are  made  as  freely 
when  there  are  no  leaves  as  when  they  abound  the  most, 
and  leaves  just  the  same  ;  but,  after  leaves  are  made,  in 
the  absence  of  roots,  they  will  not  stand  long  without 
aid  from  roots  ;  and  if  there  are  no  roots,  away  they 
go  also,  like  the  roots  in  a  dry  ball the  system  or  the 
plant  is  too  dry  for  them  to  exist  on,  just  as  the  ball  was 
too  dry  to  exist  in.  But  roots,  in  well-conditioned  soil, 
when  made  in  the  absence  of  leaves,  never  die,  or  not  till 
the  whole  plant  above  them  and  older  roots  behind  them 
perish  first.  Many  experiments  to  prove  that  fact  were 
suggested  to  me  as  far  back  as  the  autumn  of  1831,  and 
they  were  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  best  physio¬ 
logist  that  England  has  yet  produced — the  late  Mr. 
Knight,  of  Downton  Castle,  who,  also,  before  that  period 
had  some  misgivings  about  young  roots  dying  under  a 
natural  law ;  but  it  did  not  require  the  practical  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  time  of  day  to  convince  him  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  no  one  was  ever  more  anxious  than  he  to 
guard  the  young  idea  against  building  up  systems  of 
practice  on  a  baseless,  so-called-scientific  foundation. 

D.  Beaton. 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  MANETTI. 

What  an  awful  pother  there  is  just  now  about  the  poor 
Manetti.  What  has  the  poor  tiling  done  ?  Has  it  refused  to  grow 
at  all  ?  or  has  it  refused  to  grow  on  any  but  the  very  best  soil, 
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and  in  some  particular  places  ?  Are  not  the  ungrateful  men 
aware,  that  for  years  it  has  been  willing  to  do  anything  they 
wanted  ?  If  it  were  not  neglected,  is  it  not  willing  to  grow  at  any 
time,  either  winter  or  summer  ?  When  it  is  called  upon,  has  it 
not  been  hacked,  and  cut,  and  slashed  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and 
yet  it  grows  ?  And,  after  all,  the  only  fault  that  is  found  with 
it  is  that  it  grows  too  fast  and  too  luxuriantly;  in  fact,  throws 
off,  and  leaves  the  puny  bantling  that  is  put  upon  it.  Yery  well : 
W  e  know  that  it  does  so  in  many  cases  ;  but  can  we  ever  have  an 
advantage  without  some  drawback  ?  I  fear  not.  One  gentleman 
says,  “  ‘ There,’  said  my  friend  the  gardener,  ‘look,  how  well  the 
dwarfs  have  done  ;  and  although  they  have  not  flowered,  they 
have  made  so  much  wood  they  must  necessarily  do  so  next  year.’  ” 
Rut,  alas !  poor  innocent  man,  it  was  all  the  poor  Manetti ;  and 
he  further  says,  that  his  own  did  not  even  grow  a  few  buds  for 
him.  His  experience  and  mine  differ  very  much  ;  but  I  will  at 
once  say,  that  I  grant  that  all  the  Roses  would  do  better  on  their 
own  roo(s  ;  but  how  few  possess  the  requisite  knowledge  that 
would  lead  them  to  prefer  the  small  and  puny-looking  things  that 
they  would  get  for  the  same  price  as  they  get  strong  plants  for, 
on  the  Manetti!  Y cry  few,  indeed,  can  resist  the  temptation 
of  a  large  plant,  whether  it  be  a  Rose  or  anything  else,  when  the 
price  is  the  same  ;  but  could  new  Roses  be  had  for  anything  like 
the  same  money,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Manetti,  by  those  who 
'  cannot  afford  to  give  a  larger  price  ?  I  think  not ;  and  as  experience 
is  the  best,  I  will  just  tell  what  I  did  last  summer  by  the  aid  of 
this  poor  “  bubble  ”  that  is  so  much  abused. 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  I  procured  one  plant  of  Oriflamme  de 
St.  Louis ,  and  one  of  Anna  de  Liesback.  They  had  been  grafted* 
(and  very  short  grafts  too),  perhaps  in  February,  and  had  flowered, 
and  if  1  had  turned  them  out  after  they  had  been  pushed  on  so  fast, 
perhaps  tney  would  not-  have  done  much  ;  but  I  wanted  them  for 
Y  particular  purpose,  and  I  nursed  them,  and  they  answered  it. 
Tou  sec,  by  the  aid  ot  the  Manetti  I  was  enabled  to  get  the  plants 
at  a  time  when,  perhaps,  if  they  had  been  struck,  they  would 
just  about  have  got  a  bit  of  root — that  would  have  been  all.  Of 
Oriflamme  de  St.  Louis  I  put  four  buds  on  one  Dog  Rose 
standard,  and  three  on  another,  all  of  which  grew;  and  I  budded 
six  Manettis  with  single  buds,  all  of  which  I  have  now  growing 
in  pots.  Of  Anna  de  Liesback,  I  have  also  two  standards  on 
Dog  Rose,  and  four  dwarfs  on  Manetti;  further,  I  got  last 
December  one  plant  on  Manetti  of  Anna  Alexiejfl.  I  got  three 
grafts  from  it,  which  I  grafted  on  my  poor  friend  on  the  4-th 
January,  1860,  along  with  one  graft  from  one  of  the  standards  of 
Oriflamme  de  St.  Louis  budded  last  summer ;  and  all  four  are 
now  showing  leaves  and  growing  right  away. 

Well,  now,  six  plants  of  Oriflamme,  four  of  Anna  de  Liesback, 
and  three  of  Anna  Alexiejfl.  Are  they  not  nice  small  change  for  a 
bit  of  trade  among  my  friends,  on  the  give-and-take  system ;  and 
how  could  I  have  had  them  but  for  the  Manetti  ?  And  is  this 
nothing  in  its  favour?  I  had  sent,  from  near  London,  last  summer, 
some  buds  of  Tea-scented  Roses,  and  I  have  now  in  the  greenhouse 
in  bud, and  as  luxuriant  as  theyneed  b e, Auguste  Vaclier,  Goubault, 
Madame  Willermoz,  Saflrano,  and  Nipketos.  Cannot  I  get  cut¬ 
tings  from  them  now  ?  and  is  it  not  the  cheapest  and  best  way  I 
could  have  had  them,  to  bud  them  on  the  Manetti,  and  do  as  I 
like  afterwards  ? 

But  when  you  work  on  the  Dog  Rose,  do  they  never  die?  I 
think  they  do.  I  planted  seven  standards  (Dog  Rose),  and  six 
dwarfs  (Manetti),  on  one  bed  in  1854 ;  the  standards  are  all  gone 
except  one,  some  time  ago,  and  three  of  the  dwarfs,  Robin  Mood, 
Lr.  Arnold, and  Rivers,  are  bushes  2  feet  high  and  2  feet  through. 

But  I  must  stop.  What  I  contend  for  is,  that  the  Manetti  has 
been  a  great  boon  to  growers,  by  enabling  them  to  sell  more  Roses, 
and  sell  them  cheaper;  but  it  is  to  amateurs  like  myself  that 
it  has  done  most,  by  enabling  us  to  get  new  Roses,  and  for  less 
money,  and  larger  plants  from  which  we  can  increase  our  stock  as 
we  like ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  has  done  much  to  encourage 
and  foster  the  wide-spread  interest  and  pleasure  with  which  the 
Rose  is  now  cultivated.— W.  P.  Ruddock,  York  Cemetery. 


VARIOUS  QUESTIONS. 

“  I  live  in  such  a  remote  district,  that  I  can  only  hope  to 
make  a  small  greenhouse,  12  feet  by  10  feet,  gay  by  buyiim  some 
seeds.” — Wis.  ° 

1.  “  Will  Diosma,  grow  from  seed  ?”  Yes.  Sow  in  sandy  peat 
in  a  sweet  hotbed,  in  March  ;  or  sow  in  April,  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  cover  the  pot  with  a  square  of  glass  until  t  he  seedlings  arc  well 


up.  Then  prick  off  four  or  five  round  the  sides  of  a  four-inch 
pot.  These  are  chiefly  interesting  for  the  scent  of  the  foliage 
and  flowers.  You  could  not  have  plants  of  much  size  from  seeds 
under  two  or  three  years’  growth.  The  plants  are  generally 
hardy,  requiring  merely  to  have  a  temperature  a  few  degrees 
above  freezing  iu  winter.  Loam  and  heath  soil  grow  them  well. 

2.  “  Will  Commelina  codestis  flower  this  year  from  seeds  sown 
in  February  ?  ”  Yes,  if  sown  in  a  hotbed,  pricked  off  and 
hardened  off,  by  standing  in  the  greenhouse  until  the  end  of 
May,  and  then  transplanted  into  rich  light  soil  out  of  doors.  If 
there  is  no  hotbed,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  sow  in  the  greenhouse 
in  the  middle  of  March,  and  most  likely  the  plants  would  bloom 
in  the  autumn,  in  the  greenhouse.  The  roots  in  either  case  Kept 
over  the  winter  in  sand,  as  you  would  keep  Dahlia  roots,  will 
bloom  next  season  earlier  and  stronger,  whether  planted  out  in 
May,  or  kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Well  grown  the  beautiful 
blue  of  these  flowers  is  very  striking.  When  once  strong  roots 
are  established,  the  soil  must  not.be  too  rich  or  strong;  rank 
foliage  will  injure  the  effect  of  the  flowers. 

3.  “  Must  Mandevilla  suaveolens  be  planted  in  the  ground,  or 
will  it  grow  in  a  pot  ?  ”  Either  way ;  but  if  there  is  a  good  length 
of  rafters  to  cover,  the  pot  would  require  to  be  large  ultimately. 
Be  sure  of  good  drainage,  and  grow  in  loam  and  sandy  peat.  The 
finest  plant  I  ever  saw  was  at  Stockwood.  It  has  already  been 
alluded  to  in  these  pages.  One-half  of  the  range  was  devoted  to 
stove,  and  the  other  division  to  greenhouse  plants.  The  Man¬ 
devilla  was  planted  out  at  the  middle  division,  and  the  stem 
taken  along  a  wire  longitudinally  for  nearly  the  length  of  the 
house,  and  when  in  bloom  the  plant  was  an  immense  white 
wreath.  The  flowering  shoots  were  spurred  back  every  winter. 

4.  “What  is  Solanum  capsicastrum  '!  ”  This  is  a  neat  little 
plant,  chiefly  valuable  for  producing  in  abundance  its  pretty  little 
fruit  in  autumn  and  winter.  It  requires  similar  treatment  to  a 
Capsicum.  Sow  the  seeds  in  a  hotbed  in  March,  or  in  the  green¬ 
house  in  the  middle  of  April.  Brick  off  the  seedlings,  pot  singly, 
and  repot  in  a  larger  pot  when  necessary.  Rich  sandy  loam  will 
suit  it  well. 

5.  “Is  Quamoclit  eoccinea  pretty?”  Yes.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Lpomcea  quamoclit,  and  also,  I  believe,  Ipomcea  coccinea; 
but  you  will  do  little  good  with  it,  unless  you  can  sow  it  in  a 
hotbed  in  March.  Brick  off,  pot  off,  and  keep  there  until  the 
middle  of  May,  and  then  place  and  grow  it  in  a  warm  corner  of 
the  greenhouse.  Such  plants  would  do  equally  well  in  a  warm 
place  out  of  doors  in  August  and  September.  To  get  it  to  bloom 
well,  you  must  forward  it  more  in  spring  than  you  can  do  in  a 
common  greenhouse. 

6.  “I  saw  Ipomcea  rubro-ccerulea  in  1858,  at  Northwold, 
growing  on  the  kitchen-garden  wall,  covering  an  Apricot  tree, 
with  140  flowers  open.  Will  it  do  in  a  greenhouse  in  a  flower¬ 
pot  ?  ”  Yes — but  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  pity  the  Apricot 
tree.  A  great  many  rather  tender  things  will  do  better  for  two 
or  three  months  in  sheltered  places  out  of  doors  than  they  will 
do  in  houses  under  glass.  The  last  time  I  grew  this  beautiful 
plant  was  many  years  ago,  and  in  a  smoky  corner  of  the  largest 
city  in  the  world.  One  plant  against  a  wall  bloomed  pretty  well, 
and  allowed  to  grow  pretty  much  as  it  liked.  I  had  three 
plants  in  pots,  in  a  little  greenhouse,  treated  differently,  some 
grew  against  a  rafter,  some  round  a  trellis,  &c. ;  but  one  mode  of 
treatment  beat  all  the  others,  and  this  only  will  I  mention.  The 
seeds  were  sown  in  a  hotbed  in  March,  and  the  seedlings  potted 
off  as  soon  as  liandable  in  small  60’s.  As  soon  as  these  were  full 
ol  roots,  the  plants  had  another  shift,  and  a  little  stick  put  to  each  . 
plant.  All  the  little  shoots  that  appeared  were  nipped  off  exceptthe 
one  leading  shoot.  By  the  time  these  pots  were  getting  full — say 
the  first  week  in  May,  the  plants  were  removed  to  the  warmest 
end  of  the  greenhouse,  and  were  shifted  into  a  size  larger  pot. 
To  encourage  the  shoot  to  wind  itself,  one  end  of  a  string  was 
secured  to  the  little  stick  spoken  of,  and  the  other  end  to  a  rafter 
in  the  house.  As  soon  as  the  pots  were  filled  with  roots  again, 

I  shifted  the  plants  finally  into  fifteen-inch  pots,  and  shortly 
afterwards  began  to  train  the  plants  as  I  desired.  Thbse  that 
were  to  grow  on  a  rafter  had  the  pot  set  beneath  it,  and  the 
string  was  fastened  to  and  along  the  wire.  Those  that  were  to 
grow  round  a  barrel-like  trellis  had  the  string  ivith  its  strong 
one  main  shoot  tied  round  the  trellis.  When  the  plant  had  filled 
the  allotted  space,  the  pinching-out  of  the  point  of  the  one  main 
shoot  caused  abundance  of  lateral  shoots  to  grow  freely,  which 
bloomed  abundantly.  If  you  keep  all  the  shoots  that  come  at 
first,  you  will  soon  cover  a  trellis  or  a  rafter ;  but  there  is  no 
method  I  have  tried  equal  to  the  above  for  getting  dense 
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masses  of  splendid  flowers  from  tliis  really  very  beautiful  Ipomoea. 
If  the  seeds  were  sown  in  a  greenhouse  heat  in  April,  it  would  be 
far  on  in  the  autumn  before  the  plants  bloomed.  Though  with 
care  this  plant  might  be  "kept  over  the  winter,  I  would  decidedly 
prefer  treating  it  every  season  as'  a  tender  annual,  helping  it  in 
its  first  stages  in  a  stove-house  or  Cucumber  bed,  and  grow¬ 
ing  and  flowering  it  afterwards  in  the  greenhouse,  placing  a 
few  in  any  sheltered  place  out  of  doors.  It  would  be  well 
to  be  able  to  shade  the  flowers  when  in  bloom,  as  each  soon 
shrivels  up  and  decays.  In  its  young  state  grow  it  in  fibry  peat 
and  sandy  loam.  As  you  shift  it  repeatedly,  increase  the  loam 
until  the  last  shift  is  nearly  all  fibry  loam,  and  squeezed  together  as 
firmly  as  possible.  Manure  water  may  be  given  now  and  then  when 
growing,  but  liberally  when  once  the  flower-buds  begin  to  open. 

“7.  Will  you  recommend  some  showy  greenhouse  annuals?” — 
Yes  ;  and  more  especially  as  it  will  meet  the  case  of  some  other 
inquiries.  All  of  them  would  be  better  if  sown  in  sandy  loam 
and  peat  in  March,  each  sort  in  a  four  or  six-inch  pot,  and 
covered  with  a  square  of  glass,  and  then  plunged  in  a  gentle 
hotbed  ;  bottom  heat  from75Q  to  80°.  If  heat  is  not  to  be  had, 
sow  in  April  and  May  in  the  warmest  end  of  the  greenhouse. 
Cover  with  glass  on  the  pots,  and  sow  the  seeds,  so  that  when 
covered  the  covering  will  be  an  inch  from  the  rim,  and  cover  with 
a  cloth  or  paper  until  the  seedlings  appear.  The  space  of  one  inch 
-will  allow  the  seedlings  of  the  smaller  things  to  be  strong  before 
removing  the  square  of  glass  altogether.  I  will  throw  those  most 
worthy  of  attention  into  two  groups,  the  first  being  the  hardiest. 

Eirst  group : — 

Acroclinium  roseum.  Pretty  Everlasting  Rose  flower. 

Balsams  (mixed).  Give  plenty  of  air  after  first  potting. 

B  r  achy  come  iberidifolia.  Pretty  lilac-blue  Cineraria-like  plant. 

Calceolaria  (florists’ herbaceous).  Sow  a  few ;  but  sow  chiefly 
in  August,  to  bloom  in  April  and  May. 

Cinerarias.  Sow  now  and  in  May,  to  bloom  in  autumn  and 
winter. 

Didiscus  cocrulea.  Small  blue  flower. 

Lucnida  Bartonioides.  Pretty  low  yellow  plant. 

Dianthus  CUnensis  lleddewigii  1  prett  gweet  WiUiams> 

- lacimatiis  J  J 

Penzlia  dianthijiora.  Compact  rose  colour. 

Euchsia  (mixed). 

Gaillardia  picta,  Drummondi. 

Isotoma  axillaris.  Lilac-blue. 

Mimulus  (mixed  florists’). 

Mesembryanihemum  tricolor,  &c.,  does  well  in  the  sun. 

Nierembergia  gracilis,  filicaulis,  &c. 

Petunias  (florists’  mixed). 

Phlox  Drummondi  and  varieties,  will  be  fine  in  autumn. 

Portulaccas  (mixed).  Like  Mesembryanthemums,  they  like 
sunshine. 

Primula  Chinensis.  Sow  in  April,  for  winter  blooming. 

Rhodanthe  Manglesii.  Beautiful  Rose  Everlasting. 

Schizanthus  retusa.  Now  a  little;  but  sow  chiefly  in  August 
and  September. 

Verbenas  (mixed). 

Tropceolum  Lobbiahum.  Varieties  for  autumn  and  winter 
blooming. 

Second  group,  that  like  a  little  extra  heat  even  better  than  the 
last,  until  they  are  potted  off  and  growing  freely  : — 

Ageratum  Mexicanum.  Blue. 

Brotvallia  data.  Blue,  white,  and  other  colours. 

Celosia  cristata  (Cockscomb).  Like  heat  until  well  grown. 

Cleome  arborea.  Singular  flowers. 

Clintonia  pulchella.  Beautiful  low  trailer. 

Commelina  ccelestis.  Already  mentioned. 

Cuphcea  eminens  and  miniata.  Tubular,  scarlet  and  yellow. 

Datura  chlorantha  flore  pleno.  Yellow,  sweet. 

- -  Wrightii.  Double  white. 

- Meteloides . 

Dolichos  lignosus,  Eine  climber. 

Gomphrena  globosa.  Globe  Amaranths,  different  colours. 

Heliotropium  (mixed) . 

Hibiscus  angulosus. 

Ipomoea  limbata  elegantissima. 

Lobelia  speciosa.  Low,  blue,  and  beautiful ;  many  other 
colours. 

Lophospermum  spectabile  and  Hendersonii.  Climbers. 

Maurandya  Barclayana  and  others.  Climbers. 

Matty nia  f ragrans.  Noble-looking  plant. 

Spraguea  umbellata.  Pretty  rose,  low-growing  plant. 


Thunbergia  alata,  Americana,  aurantiaca,  lophantlia ,  or  alata 
alba.  These  require  strong  moist  heat  to  raise  the  seeds ;  but 
after  J une  the  plants  will  flourish  -well  in  a  greenhouse,  but  must 
have  plenty  of  the  syringe. 

A  very  small  packet  of  each  of  these  would  be  quite  enough  to 
stock  your  greenhouse,  and  furnish  you  with  extra  plants  to  plant 
out  of  doors.  If  great  variety  were  your  object  this  would  thus 
be  cheaply  secured.  Were  I  in  your  case,  however,  with  such  a 
small  house  for  the  first  season,  I  would  confine  myself  chiefly 
to  sowing,  now  or  in  March,  Mignonette  for  early  blooming  ; 
Cinerarias  and  Primulas  for  winter  ditto ;  sowing  again  in 
May  and  June  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Globe  Amaranths,  Brow- 
allias,  Daturas,  Petunias,  Phloxes,  and  Mimulus  for  summer 
blooming,  along  with  some  Ipomoeas  and  Thunbergias  if  there  is 
heat  to  raise  them.  In  July  sow  Mignonette  for  autumn  and 
winter ;  and  in  August  sow  again  for  spring.  In  the  same  month 
sow  Schizanthus  and  Calceolaria  for  early  spring  blooming. 
Some  hardy  annuals,  such  as  Collinsia  bicolor,  may  be  so  used. 
If  you  look  at  some  recent  articles  you  will  perceive  what  per¬ 
manent  greenhouse  plants  you  may  easily  raise  from  seeds  ;  but 
few  of  these  will  bloom  until  they  are  of  some  age.  R.  Eish. 


DIANTHUS  HEDDEWIGII  SEEDLINGS— 

MALADORE  RANUNCULUSES  —  LOBELIA  SPECIOSA  CUTTINGS  — 
SOAKING  SEEDS  IN  HOT  WATER. 

I  have  some  Dianthus  Heddetvigii  seedlings,  which  were  sown 
in  September.  They  are  at  present  small,  delicate-looking  affairs, 
about  three  inches  high ;  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  I  am  to  go  on 
treating  them.  They  are  in  a  greenhouse,  which  will  serve  as 
a  vinery  when  the  plants  go  out  of  it  in  May.  Should  I  pot  the 
Dianthuses  separately,  or  keep  them  as  they  are,  four  in  a  pot,  till 
May,  and  then  turn  them  into  a  bed  in  my  grass  garden  ?  If  I 
were  to  shift  them  once  or  twice,  and  plunge  them  in  the  open 
border  in  an  eight-inch  pot,  would  they  flower  well,  and  answer 
for  bringing  into  a  drawing-room  in  J uly  ? 

Is  there  a  separate  kind  of  Ranunculus  called  Matador e  ?  I 
have  some  very  strong-growing  Ranunculuses,  with  large,  hand¬ 
some  blossoms,  both  double  and  semi-double ;  and  some  people 
tell  me  they  are  Maladores.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  kind,  and 
see  no  mention  of  them  in  any  trade  list.  They  seem  much  more 
hardy,  and  increase  much  more  rapidly  than  any  other  kind. 

I  have  several  pots  full  of  Lobelia  speciosa  cuttings  very  nearly 
rooted.  I  wish  to  know  what  treatment  I  should  give  them, 
before  my  Ranunculus-beds  are  ready  to  receive  them  in  May, 
or  the  beginning  of  June.  Should  1  prick  them  out  into  pans 
and  nip  them  back,  or  let  them  grow  a-heud  2 

I  asked  you  some  little  time  ago  how  I  ought  to  manage  my 
bedding  plants,  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  &c.,  as  the  beds  in  which 
I  wished  to  place  them  would  not  be  ready  till  the  Ranun¬ 
culuses  were  out  of  bloom.  You  told  me  to  pot  them  all  in  large 
pots.  I  wish  to  know  whether  it  will  do  equally  well,  if  I  make 
a  bed  of  light,  moory  compost,  put  a  Cucumber-framc  over  it, 
and  plant  the  Verbenas,  &c.,  in  rows  in  it,  and  then  transplant 
them  from  this,  when  the  Ranunculus-beds  are  ready  to  receive 
them  ? 

Should  the  seeds  of  Datura  chlorantha  be  soaked  in  water 
before  they  are  sown  ?  And  when  you  talk  of  the  water  that 
seeds  are  soaked  in  being  such  and  such  a  temperature,  120°  for 
instance,  or  tepid,  do  you  mean  only  that  it  should  be  that  when 
the  seeds  are  put  into  it,  or  that  it  should  be  kept  at  that  all  the 
time  the  seeds  are  soaking  ?- — A  Subscriber. 

[At  the  end  of  March  plant  out,  separately,  all  your  plants  of 
Dianthus  Heddeicigii  which  are  now  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  ; 
and  as  they  have  been  long  in  comfortable  quarters,  hoop  over 
them  and  throw  mats  over  the  hoops  every  cold  night  till 
the  frost  is  over,  and  it  is  time  for  bedding  out.  In  short, 
treat  them  as  all  bedding  Calceolarias  ought  to  be  treated  in  the 
spring.  In  May,  when  your  big  pots  and  your  little  ones  are 
released  from  all  bedding  stuff,  you  may  take  up  half  a  dozen  of 
these  new  and  enormously  large-flowered  Pinks,  pot  them  as  you 
propose,  keep  them  shaded  till  they  take  fresh  hold,  and  then 
plunge  the  pots  on  a  Vine,  Peach,  or  any  south-wall  border,  and 
see  they  do  not  want  for  water.  When  they  bloom,  you  can  re¬ 
move  them  ;  but  unless  the  drawing-room  is  open  as  a  windmill, 
the  plants  will  soon  go  weak  and  spindly.  And  being  on  the 
subject,  after  seeing  and  studying  the  whole  process  about  this 
extraordinary  new  Pink,  we  may  state  fairly  and  practically,  that 
there  is  not  the  smallest  or  the  slightest  difference  in  the  whole 
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treatment  and  management,  between  this  and  the  common  Indian 
Pink.  It  will  come  from  seeds  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April, 
and  bloom  the  next  autumn,  or  may  be  sown  in  autumn,  secured 
from  frost,  to  bo  planted  out  at  the  end  of  spring,  and  to  bloom 
early  in  July. 

Maladore  is  a  provincial  foreign  name  for  that  kind  of  Ranun¬ 
culus.  Those  you  possess,  are  so  called  on  the  Erer.ch  side  of  the 
Pyrennees. 

The  Lobelia  specios  a  cuttings  may  be  planted  out  of  the  pots  in 
April,  under  a  slight  frame  or  cradle,  and  they  will  keep  there  till 
June  or  July,  and  remove  from  there  then  without  losing  a  leaf  or 
feather,  if  properly  handled.  Calceolarias  the  same;  but  Ver¬ 
benas  and  Geraniums  ought  to  be  in  pots,  unless  it  is  quite  certain 
that  they  can  be  transplanted  before  the  20th  or  25th  of  May.  If 
they  stay  longer  they  will  so  root  and  grow  as  to  injure  them 
very  much  for  one  month  after  making  up  the  beds. 

It  will  not  hurt  any  hard-coated  seed  to  be  steeped  in  warm 
water  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  before  sowing — Sweet  Pea  for 
instance.  And  some  seeds  as  those  of  the  whole  t  ribes  of  Mimosa¬ 
looking  plants  and  trees.  Acacias  and  the  like,  unless  they  are 
sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  will  do  better  to  be  soaked  by 
pouring  boiling  hot  water  over  them  out  of  a  teakettle;  and 
after  that,  to  keep  the  dish  or  basin  so  near  the  fire,  that  the 
water  may  not  cool  below  120°  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  some 
for  twenty-four  hours.  To  guess  the  heat  of  the  v'ater,  110° 
are  as  hot  as  any  mortal  finger  can  bear  for  half  a  minute,  and 
120q  would  scald  a  thatcher’s  fingers  in  half  that  time,  or  on  the 
instant.  But  a  thousand  kinds  of  seeds  will  stand  that  heat  for 
twenty  hours  in  succession  with  impunity,  and  some  hundreds 
will  not  vegetate  after  drying,  on  a  long  voyage,  without  that 
necessary  scalding.] 


CENTRADENIA  ROSEA  AND  GESNERA 
ELONGATA  CULTURE. 

The  bit  of  plant  sent  by  “  A  Young  Gardener,”  is  Duranta 
argentea.  Chiefly  interesting  for  its  foliage. 

In  answer  to  the  same  correspondent,  as  soon  as  the  Centra- 
denia  has  done  flowering,  you  may  cut  it  in  pretty  freely,  if  you 
wish  the  plant  to  remain  small ;  if  not,  merely  shorten  the  points 
of  the  shoots,  and  repot  when  the  fresh  growth  is  breaking  freely, 
using  peat  and  loam,  with  little  bits  of  charcoal  and  silver  sand 
to  keep  the  soil  open.  The  plants  will  grow  freely  in  the  stove, 
and  may  be  shaded  a  little  in  bright  sun  until  the  end  of  August ; 
but,  after  that,  they  must  be  gradually  inured  to  all  the  sun  they 
can  stand,  and,  ere  long,  the  plants  wiil  be  covered  with  their 
pretty  little  blossoms.  By  this  mode,  and  by  cutting  also  well 
back,  the  plants  will  bloom  chiefly  at  one  period.  If  little  or  no 
pruning  is  given,  the  plants  will  be  almost  constantly  in  bloom  ; 
but  they  will  not  bloom  so  densely  as  by  the  above  mode. 

The  Gesnera  elongata  blooms  best  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.  This  known,  the  plant  should  be  freely  cut  back  when 
the  flowering  is  over  ;  kept  rather  dry  and  cool— say,  from  45° 
to  55°  for  a  couple  of  months,  when  the  fresh  shoots  will  begin 
to  show ;  then  it  should  be  fresh  potted,  either  in  a  larger  or  a 
similar-sized  pot,  and  encouraged  to  grow  on  during  the  summer. 
Towards  August  and  September,  expose  as  freely  to  the  sun,  and 
give  it  a  good  deal  of  air,  and,  ere  long,  the  scarlet  flowers  will 
appear.  If  you  wanted  a  large  specimen,  prune  back  less,  and 
tie  out  the  old  shoots,  merely  nipping  out  their  points,  and  grow 
on  instead  of  resting.  The  first  mode  is  the  best  for  neat  small 
specimens. 


SEEDLING  SEA-KALE. 

Will/ Mr.  Weaver  say  if  the  Sea-kale,  which  is  sown  in  the 
month  of  March,  will  be  fit  to  cover  up  in  November  of  the 
same  year  for  cutting  at  Christmas  ?  If  so,  I  shall  destroy  my 
present,  bed,  which  is  very  bad  with  canker.  Is  there  more  than 
one  sort  of  Sea-kale  ? — A  Subscriber  from  tiie  First. 

[Seedling  plants  may  be  grown  so  strong  and  large  as  to  pi’o- 
duce  the  very  finest  crowns  to  cover  up  the  following  No¬ 
vember,  to  cut  from  by  Christmas.  They  must  be  grown  in 
good,  deep,  sandy  loam,  and  attention  paid  to  the  early  thinning 
out  of  the  plants,  and  keeping  the  earth  stirred  among  them  to 
encourage  their  vigorous  growth.  If  any  doubt  exists,  then  be 
on  the  safe  side  if  you  have  a  number  of  beds,  or  even  one  long 
bed.  If  the  weather  be  fine  during  the  last  week  of  March  or 
the  first  week  of  April,  and  you  have  the  ground  in  capital  order, 


plant  one-lialf  with  the  best  pieces  of  your  old  crowns,  putting 
in  three  or  four  pieces,  from  four  to  six  inches  apart,  to  form  the 
future  bunches ;  and  sow  the  other  half  with  seeds  at  the  same 
time,  and  well  attend  to  both  by  earth-stirring  during  the  early 
growth ;  but  be  careful  not  to  injure  a  single  leaf  during  the 
summer  growth.  If  the  above  be  well  attended  to  I  will  venture 
to  say  all  will  be  in  a  fit  state  for  forcing  in  the  following  season, 
either  by  Christmas  or  afterwards.  There  is  oidy  one  sort  of 
Sea-kale. — T.  Weaver.] 


PRUNING  CUPRESSUS  MACROCARPA. 

I  have  a  Cupressus  macrocarpa  seven  or  eight  feet  high, 
planted  in  good  loam.  The  lower  branches  of  the  tree  grow  very 
fast,  but  the  upper  ones  do  badly.  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you 
can  tell  me  whether  pruning  the  lower  branches  would  be  likely 
to  make  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  do  better,  and  how  near  to 
the  trunk  may  they  be  pruned,  and  what  time  of  year  would 
you  recommend  for  the  operation  ? — N.  C. 

[No  plant  bears  pruning  better  than  Cupressus  macrocarpa , 
and  the  end  of  April  is  about  the  best  time  to  prune  it,  and  all 
other  Cypresses.  It  was  a  bad  plan  to  allow  any  of  the  bottom 
shoots  to  contend  with  the  leader.  The  whole  family,  and  the 
common  and  Irish  Yews  are  also  given  to  make  many  leaders, 
and  they  should  be  stopped  the  first  year;  but,  fortunately,  they 
can  be  cut  back  at  any  age  without  risk  or  damage.  The  rule 
for  cutting  them  back  is  to  take  the  average  spread  of  the  com¬ 
mon  side-shoots,  and  to  cut  to  the  contending  leaders  to  that 
average  length,  and  to  cut  to  a  side-branch  which  grows  out¬ 
wards  :  by  doing  so  there  will  be  no  gap  in  that  part  of  the  tree. 
See  to  them,  also,  in  July,  and  stop  any  more  attempts  of  that 
kind  ;  and  in  April,  when  you  do  this,  nip  off  the  very  point  of 
every  side-shoot  all  over  the  tree,  up  to  very  near  the  leader,  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  soon  that  will  tell  on  the  vigour  of  the 
leader.  Some  people  allow  their  young  Cedars  of  Lebanon  and 
their  Deodars  to  do  as  your  macrocarpa  has  done,  to  the  scandal 
of  the  gardening  craft.  All  Cedars  bear  the  knife  as  well  as  the 
Yew.] 


SOIL  FOR  THE  MIMULUS. 

Referring  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bennett  on  the  Mi- 
mulus,  p.  256.  It  is  a  plant  I  have  long  admired,  particularly 
in  Caernarvonshire,  where  it  grows  in  some  places  as  a  weed,  in 
great  variety  of  colours,  and  remarkably  fine. 

At  Port  Madoc,  it  may  be  seen,  self-sown,  lining  the  gravel 
drive  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Humphrey’s,  in  great  brilliancy.  On 
the  city  walls  of  Caernarvon,  and  on  the  garden  and  four  walls 
(rubble)  about  Ruthin  it  is  very  beautiful ;  and  I  noticed,  last 
summer,  in  a  lady’s  garden  near  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  a  par- 
ticularly  fine  specimen. 

In  all  the  above  instances  its  habitat  combines  a  moist  climate 
with  a  pervious  bed ;  and  in  two  of  them,  old  mortar  must  form 
the  staple  of  its  sustenance.  I  notice  this  as  strikingly  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  mode  of  treatment  of  the  plant  suggested  by 
Mr.  Bennett.— K. 


CONJURING  WITH  HENBANE  SEED. 

Being  at  the  meeting  of  a  few  scientific  gentlemen  a  few  days 
ago,  where  we  were  doing  the  best  to  amuse  ourselves  and  one 
another,  one  of  the  gentlemen  bet  a  wager  he  would  draw  a 
quantity  of  small  grubs  out  of  any  person’s  hollow  tooth. 

lie  procured  a  stone  slab,  a  pot-funnel,  and  a  few  Henbane  seeds. 
He  then  obtained  a  white-hot  piece  of  coke,  placed  a  few  Henbane 
seeds  on  the  top,  and  inverted  the  funnel  over  all.  When  the 
smoke  began  to  appear,  he  placed  his  mouth  to  the  end  for  a 
few  minutes.  He  then  turned  the  funnel  up,  and  there  were  seen 
seven  or  eight  small  white  grubs  with  black  heads.  One  moved 
to  the  distance  of  two  inches. 

When  I  arrived  home  I  tried  the  experiment  myself,  but  sub¬ 
stituting  my  thumb  instead  of  my  mouth.  The  result  was  precisely 
the  same.  My  first  thought  was,  that  it  might  be  the  hyoscy- 
amine  that  had  volatised  by  the  heat ;  but  a  cursory  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  microscope  showed  me  that  these  pseudo-grubs  were 
the  plumules  of  the  seeds,  the  little  black  heads  being  the  radicles, 
the  cotyledons  splitting  open  by  the  heat.  The  movement  of 
some  was  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  temperature  of  the  funnel. 
The  seeds  employed  were  those  of  the  common  Henbane  ( Hyoscy • 
arnus  niger). — T.  Collier. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  ASPECT  ON  PEACHES  IN 
THE  NORTH  OF  IRELAND. 

I  stated  in  my  former  communication  that  the  experiment 
which  I  had  tried  with  my  Peach  trees  was  considered  con¬ 
clusive.  Failing,  however,  with  one  conclusive  experiment  to 
convince  some  objectors,  that  “  seeing  is  believing, ”  I  tried 
another. 

Having  another  wall  with  a  south-west  aspect  from  which  I 
had  grubbed  up  some  old  Plum  trees,  I  decided,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  my  employer,  on  planting  it  with  Peaches  ;  and  being 
desirous  of  covering  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  removed  the  | 
trees  from  the  other  south-west  wall  to  plant  against  it. 

In  taking  up  those  trees  I  attentively  observed  their  roots. 
They  had  filled  the  soil  in  every  direction ;  so  much  so  as  to  ’ 
enable  me  to  remove  them  with  very  large  balls  of  earth.  They 
were  observed  to  be  in  a  ripened  state  nearly  to  the  points, 
having  that  peculiar  brown  appearance  so  indicative  of  roots 
which  had  performed  their  functions  well,  and  had  gone  early 
to  rest. 

I  next  removed  those  from  the  south-east  aspect  to  supple¬ 
ment  those  taken  from  the  south-west  wall.  Their  roots  were  also 
observed  with  attention.  And  in  what  state  did  I  find  them  ? 
They  were  perfectly  white  for  a  length  of  six  or  eight  inches 
from  the  points,  as  brittle  as  recently-formed  roots  always  are, 
and  in  as  unripe  a  state  as  the  few  twigs  which  they  had  helped 
to  form. 

Those  trees  being  planted  against  the  wall  having  a  south¬ 
west  aspect,  were  watched  vvdth  some  little  anxiety  to  see  how 
they  would  comport  themselves  in  their  new  situation.  Their 
constitutions  being  impaired  by  the  aspect  of  the  wall  against 
which  they  had  previously  been  planted,  I  expected  but  small 
success  from  them. 

In  the  month  of  April,  and  the  early  part  of  May,  their  ap¬ 
pearance  was  rather  unpromising.  But  as  May  wore  on  they 
began  to  improve,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  autumn,  by  which 
time  they  assumed  the  same  healthful  appearance  as  their  pre-  | 
decessors ;  thereby  proving  my  second  experiment  still  more 
conclusive  than  my  first.  The  only  difference  between  them  and 
their  predecessors  was,  that  they  had  frittered  away  a  season  in 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  make  headway,  dr  rather  heads,  ar.d 
were,  m  consequence,  a  season’s  growth  behind  their  brethren. 

I  need  hardly  say,  that  in  my  case  it  was  neither  ungenial  soil 
nor  inefficient  drainage,  but  an  unsuitable  aspect  that  had  been 
the  cause  of  failure. — G.  C.,  Armagh. 


FLUE  HEATING  DEFECTIVELY. 

I  erected  a  small  greenhouse  some  time  since.  It  is  heated 
by  a  small  furnace  and  flue  (the  flue  is  at  the  back  of  green¬ 
house),  by  which  I  cannot  get  heat  enough  to  keep  the  irost.  1 
out.  I  have  altered  it  several  times,  by  raising  the  flue  higher 
above  the  furnace,  and  making  it  smaller,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
With  the  late  frost,  the  thermometer  went  down  to  30°  or  lower. 
Before  the  chimney  was  heightened,  the  fire  would  go  out  al¬ 
together,  especially  when  the  wind  blew  in  one  direction. — A 
Nine  Years’  Subscriber. 

I 

[If  your  flue  merely  passes  once  through  the  back  of  youi’ 
house,  we  consider  that  it  is  too  small,  even  if  it  be  all  exposed,  ' 
which  we  presume  it  to  be.  It  would  have  told  more  if  it  had 
been  placed  in  front.  The  furnace  and  rise  into  the  flue  are  all 
right.  If  your  fuel,  however,  has  any  smoke  at  all,  we  should 
have  little  faith  in  your  two-inch  square  wooden  chimney  keeping 
up  the  draught.  We  think  that  narrowing  chimnies  as  they  rise 
to  prevent  back  draught,  is  a  mistake.  At  least,  we  know  of  some 
houses  where  the  chimnies  are  built  on  the  opposite  principle, 
and  not  one  of  them  smokes.  We  presume  the  flue  is  four  inches  j 
wide  and  seven  deep.  If  so,  we  would  increase  or  double  the 
width,  as  the  heat  wall  radiate  chiefly  from  the  top.  If  the  floor 
had  been  nine-inch  tiles,  and  the  furnace  had  been  low  enough, 
we  should  have  preferred  taking  a  five-inch  flue  below  the  floor, 
in  at  one  end,  along  the  front,  and  out  at  the  other  end.  Could 
you  not  heat  it  from  the  kitchen  boiler  ?  Placing  a  mat  against 
the  glass  in  front  of  the  house  on  extra  cold  nights  might  enable 
you  to  dispense  With  any  alterations.  In  such  a  small  house  wo 
certainly  should  have  preferred  a  small  iron  stove  inside,  with  a 
metal  pipe  to  take  the  fumes  and  smoke  outside.  But  as  the  flue 
is  there,  it  would  be  best  to  make  the  most  of  it.  We  were  called 
to  look  at  a  similar  house,  but  the  flue  was  in  the  wall,  and, 


therefore,  presented  only  one  heated  surface  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house.  We  should  like  to  know  how  you  arranged  the  inside 
of  such  a  narrow  house.  Some  amateurs  would  have  many  plants 
in  such  a  place,  and  some  could  not  find  the  way  to  move  in  it.] 


CAPE  PLANTS. 

“  ‘  Rose  ’  has  had  seeds  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  given 
to  her.  Are  they  worth  taking  trouble  with  ?  and  what  are 
they  like  ?  ” — Looking  on  every  plant  as  beautiful,  I  can  hardly 
be  in  a  position  to  answer  the  first,  unless  I  know  “Rose’s” 
tastes  and  means  ;  and  the  second  question  is  quite  as  difficult, 
as  I  believe  “Rose”  must  well  know',  if  she  has  opened  her 
ears,  and  heard  the  varied  remarks  and  similitudes  relative  to 
the  flower’s  inherent  beauties  whose  name  she  bears.  With 
respect  to  the  first  query,  I  may  merely  state,  that  lately  two 
groups  of  greenhouse  plants  were  given.  The  first,  the  hardier 
and  rougher,  though  by  no  means  deficient  in  beauty  ;  and  the 
second,  the  more  prized  plants,  because  they  were  more  difficult  to 
manage  ;  and,  very  likely,  just  on  that  account,  were  considered 
to  be  more  beautiful.  Thorough-going  patterns  of  married 
ladies  will  sometimes  tell  their  happy  husbands,  with  just  a  spice 
of  earnestness  in  their  sly  bantering,  “  that  they  think  they  would 
be  more  thought  of  if  they  had  stuck  themselves  up  a  little 
more,  and  stood  more  upon  their  dignity.”  It  is  no  use  for  any 
man  to  contend  with  such  artful  inuendos  ;  his  true  policy  is  to 
make  the  amende  honorable.  But,  after  all,  there  is  a  spice  of 
truth  in  it  as  respects  our  sisters  of  humanity,  and  our  lovely 
pets  among  the  floral  creation.  How  many  a  pretty  plant  is 
neglected  just  because  anybody  may  have  it!  and  we  waste  our 
pains  on  some  mifly  miserable  thing  just  because  few,  compara¬ 
tively,  can  manage  to  keep  it  alive  at  all.  It  stands  aloof — keeps 
its  dignity,  and  wise  men  and  fair  women  must  woo,  and  flatter, 
and  coddle  to  induce  it  to  give  them  a  semblance  of  a  smile  of 
recognition.  Ear  more  beautiful  plants  would  present  faces 
brimful  of  smiles  all  over  in  gratitude  for  the  smallest  attention ; 
but  because  they  arc  more  accessible,  their  beauty  and  their 
fragrance  are  alike  neglected.  Some  of  us  have  reason  to  be 
glad  that  all  the  really  best  things  in  this  world  are  rather 
common,  and  therefore  I  will  glance  over  the  rather  strong¬ 
growing  list  of  beauties  which  “Rose”  has  received. 

Cytisns  lomentosus.  —  A  nice  compact  shrub,  with  yellow 
flowers,  having  the  appearance  of  a  go-between  of  a  Broom  and  a 
Laburnum.  Soak  the  seeds  in  warm  water  before  sowing  them, 
and  give  the  plants  peat  and  loam  to  grow  in,  or  sandy  loam 
and  a  little  leaf  mould.  Temperature  in  winter  not  below  35°. 
I  wou’d  try  some  of  the  seedlings  the  second  season  against  a 
wall  out  of  doors.  1  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  plants  proved 
to  be  Sophora  tomentosa ;  but  if  so,  similar  remarks  will  apply. 

Chironia  grandiflora.  —  A  semi-herbaceous  evergreen  little 
shrub,  or  stiff  herbaceous  plant,  growing  in  peat  and  loam-to  a 
height  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches,  and  producing  its 
rose-coloured  fiat  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Prune  it  back 
freely  when  done  flowering,  and  keep  it  not  below  40°  in  winter. 

Dolicho s  lignosus. — A  pretty  greenhouse  climber,  producing 
in  great  abundance  branchlets  of  purple  flowers  much  in  the 
same  way,  but  not  so  large  in  size,  as  the  Scarlet  Runner  Bean. 
Soak  the  seeds  before  sowing. 

Elichrysum  speciosissunum. — I  do  not  think  this  is  a  common 
plant  yet.  I  have  read  of  it  somewhere  as  a  strong-growing 
plant,  producing  great  numbers  of  Daisy-like  white  everlasting 
flowers.  Will  require  heath  soil  and  loam,  and  a  temperature  in 
winter  not  much  below  40°. 

Gardenia  Thunbergii.  —  The  double  varieties  of  Gardenia 
radieans  and  florida  are  well  known  as  Cape  Jessamines.  The 
above  is  a  stronger-growing  plant  than  either  of  them,  but  with¬ 
out  the  double  flowers.  It  should  be  grown  in  peat  and  loam, 
and  have  a  little  higher  temperature  than  a  cool  greenhouse  to 
start  it  into  flower,  and  then  again  to  start  it  into  growth  when 
the  flowering  is  over. 

Leucodendron  argenteum. — Belongs  to  the  Protead  group,  and 
is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  beautiful  silvery  foliage.  Is  more  of 
a  tree  than  a  shrub.  Grows  in  loam  and  peat,  and  should  not 
be  below  38°  in  winter. 

Leucospermum  tottum. — Belongs  fo  the  same  hard,  leathery¬ 
leaved  group  as  the  last.  Grows  about  three  feet  in  height,  and 
has  yellowish  flowers. 

Paly  gal  a  bracteata. — The  slender  shoots  of  this  plant  grow 
from  three  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  produce  small  purple  flowers 
freely,  with  scarce  the  appearance  of  leaves.  Grow  ip  three-parts 
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heath  soil  and  ono  of  loam.  Temperature  in  winter  not 
under  38°. 

Podalyria  sericea. — A  neat  little  shrub  with  small  silky-like 
leaves,  and  small  purple  Pea-blossomed  flowers,  produced  freely 
along  the  shoots.  Grow  in  peat  and  loam  ;  and  if  you  have  several 
plants,  turn  out  the  half  of  them  against  a  wTall  or  fence  in  the 
second  summer. 

Psoralea  spicata.  —  Produces  bluish  Pea-blossomed  small 
flowers.  Treat  as  the  last,  should  not  be  below  45°  in  winter. 

Psoralea  pirfnata. — Prettier.  Treatment  the  same.  Colour  of 
flowers  much  the  same. 

Protea  speciosa  rubra. — Produces"purplish-like  blooms;  but, 
like  Leucodendron,  is  chiefly  grown  for  the  foliage.  Cultivate  in 
loam,  peat,  and  charcoal,  with  a  good  portion  of  silver  sand. 

Phlomis  Leonurus. — This  is  a  synonyme  for  Leonotis  Leonurus, 
and  produces  fine  masses  of  scarlet  Salvia-like  flowers.  It  grows 
well  enough  out  of  doors  in  summer,  and  blooms  like  many 
Salvias  in  the  greenhouse  in  winter.  Give  light,  rich  sandy  loam 
at  first,  and  rich,  heavy  loam  at  last.  I  rather  wrant  to  get  hold 
of  this  plant,  or  seeds  of  it,  myself.  It  is  a  fine  autumn  plant 
though  a  little  rough  in  its  appearance. 

Sutherlandiafrutescens. — Sometimes  called  Coluteafrutescens, 
is  a  somewhat  hoary  little  shrub,  with  elegant  foliage  and  very 
showy,  largish,  scarlet,  Pea  or  Coronilla-like  flowers.  Will  grow 
freely  in  loam  and  peat.  Temperature  in  winter  not  under  35° 
in  greenhouse.  Some  of  the  seedlings  should  be  turned  out  in 
sheltered  places  after  the  second  summer. 

To  raise  these  seeds,  a  little  hotbed  should  be  prepared  by 
the  middle  of  March  ;  and  if  there  is  room  enough,  every  kind 
should  have  a  four-inch  pot  to  itself.  Fill  the  pot  nearly  half 
full  of  drainage ;  then  with  rough  peat  and  loam,  in  pieces  as  large 
as  Beans  for  an  inch ;  then  the  same  material  a  little  finer  ;  and 
then  a  layer  finer  still,  the  upper  layer  being  nearly  an  inch  below 
the  rim  of  the  pots.  Then  sow  and  cover  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  seeds,  doing  no  more  than  cover  them.  Then  plunge 
the  pots  in  the  bed,  having  a  bottom  heat  of  from  70°  to  80° ; 
and  cover  each  pot  with  a  small  square  of  glass,  and  shade  with  a 
piece  of  paper  over  all.  In  eight  or  ten  days,  but  not  before, 
apply  water  as  warm  as  the  bed.  As  the  seedlings  appear,  raise 
the  square  of  glass  just  on  ono  side,  and  by-and-by  take  it  off 
altogether.  Then  raise  the  pot  out  of  the  bed,  and  inure  the 
young  things  gradually  to  more  air  and  a  cooler  atmosphere  until 
you  need  to  pot  them  off.  Keep  the  plants  closer,  and  shaded  a 
little  from  bright  sunshine  when  first  potted  off,  and  inure  them 
by  degrees  to  stand  exposed  to  the  full  sun  in  autumn  before 
housing  for  the  winter.  R.  Fish. 


NEW  OE  EAEE  GBEENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

I  HAVE  selected  the  following  plants  as  being  worthy  of  culture, 
either  for  their  beautiful  flowers  or  for  fine  foliage.  Many  of  them 
aro  of  recent  introduction,  and  others  are  as  yet  rare  in  collections. 
They  are  all  hardy  enough  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

Agapetes  buxieolia  (Box-leaved  Agapetes). — This  plant  is 
of  a  neat,  dwarf,  branching  habit,  with  Box-like  leaves,  and 
numerous  flame-red  flowers  of  a  tubular  shape,  an  inch  long, 
with  spreading  pointed  lobes  of  a  rosy  red  colour. 

Acacia  eriocarpa  (woolly-seeded  Acacia).— Native  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  with  deep  golden  flowers  in  May.  It  is  of  a  good  habit, 
and  free  to  flower.  A  finer  species  than  A.  grandis. 

Barclaya  syrin grelora  (Lilac-flowered  Barclaya). — A 
beautiful  shrub  from  Moreton  Bay  in  Australia,  with  flowers  in 
the  same  form  as  a  Lilac,  and  of  an  orange-yellow  colour.  The 
plant  is  of  a  neat  bushy  habit. 

Bejaria  (pronounced  Beharia)  asstuanS  (southern  Bejaria). 

A  lovely  shrub  from  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  with  heads  of 
tubular  flowers  of  a  glowing  rose  colour. 

Bejaria  coarctata  (crowded  Bejaria). — A  compact  Box¬ 
leaved  shrub,  with  close  heads  of  bright  purple  flowers. 

Callicarpa  purpurea  (purple  Callicarpa). — A  Chinese  plant, 
sent  over  by  Mr.  Fortune.  Its  beauty  consists  in  its  producing 
very  numerous  bright  shining  berries,  of  a  rich  violet-purple  hue, 
lasting  through  the  autumn  till  past  Christmas.  It  is  also  of  a 
compact  dwarf  habit. 

Calyptraria  h.emantha  (bloody-flowered  Calyptraria). — A 
plant  allied  to  Melastoma.  It  has  rich,  dark  green  foliage,  with 
three  distinct  veins  running  its  whole  length.  The  flowers  arc 
large,  and  of  a  deep  crimson  colour.  Its  noble  foliage  and  bushy 
habit  render  it  an  ornamental  plant  all  the  year  round. 


Cordyiine  INDIVISA  (not-divided  Cordy lino). —This  is  a 
greenhouse  beautiful-foliaged  plant  from  New  Zealand.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  of  a  rich  golden  bronze  colour,  with  the 
midrib  broad  and  conspicuous,  and  towards  the  base  of  a  crimson 
hue.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  dense  long  panicle ;  they 
arc  white  and  bell-shaped.  Altogether  it  is  a  very  desirable  plant. 

Datura  chlorantha  (yellow-flowered  Datura). — A  strong¬ 
growing  shrub,  with  ovate  leaves  and  double  yellow  flowers, 
powerfully  fragrant.  Blooms  all  through  the  summer  as  freely 
as  I).  arborea. 

Daviesia  umbellata  (umbellcd  Daviesia). — Another  addition 
to  a  pleasing  genus  from  Australia,  with  small  lance-shaped 
leaves,  and  yellow  Pea-shaped  flowers  produced  on  the  ends  of 
each  shoot  in  compact  heads. 

Fuchsia  simplicicaulis  (simple-stemmed  Fuchsia). — This 
appears  to  be  a  distinct  species,  with  smooth,  oval,  lance-shaped 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  pendulous  branches.  They 
arc  numerous,  and  of  a  rosy  scarlet  colour ;  the  tube  long  and 
the  limb  spreading,  with  a  corolla  of  the  same  pleasing  colour. 
It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  will  be  good  to  plant  out  in  a  conserva¬ 
tory  to  train  up  a  pillar.  T.  Appleby. 

(2To  be  continued.) 


THE  EEUITS  AND  EEUIT  TEEES  OF  GEEAT 

BBITAIN. 

No.  XX YI. — Winter  Nelis  Pear. 

Synonymes. — Beurre  de  Jlfalines ;  Bonne  Malinaise  ;  Bonne  de 
Malines ;  Colmar  Nelis  ;  Ftonneau ;  Fondante  de  M alines  ; 
Malinaise  Cuvelier ;  Nelis  d’ Hirer . 

It  rarely  happens  that  a  worthless  variety  of  fruit  ever  obtains 
a  very  varied  nomenclature ;  and  hence  the  number  of  names 
which  this  pear  has  acquired  during  a  comparatively  short  period 
testify  to  the  extent  of  its  cultivation  and  the  high  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held. 


The  fruit  is  below  medium  size;  but  when  grown  against  a 
wall  is  sometimes  three  inches  or  more  long,  and  two  inches  and 
three- quarters  wide.  It  is  of  a  roundish  obovate  shape,  rounding 
from  the  middle  towards  the  eye,  and  tapering  abruptly  towards 
the  stalk. 

Skin  green  at  first,  covered  with  numerous  russet  dots  and 
patches  of  brownish-grey  russet ;  but  as  it  ripens  it  changes  to 
greenish-yellow,  and  when  grown  against  a  wall  it  is  of  a  clear 
pale  yellow,  with  very  few  traces  of  russet. 

Bye  open,  with  erect  rigid  segments,  and  set  in  a  shallow 
depression. 

Stalk  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  pretty  stout,  curved,  and 
inserted  in  a  round  narrow  cavity. 
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j Flesh  yellowish,  fine-grained,  buttery,  melting,  and  very  juicy, 
rich,  sugary,  and  with  a  most  delicious  flavour. 

A  dessert  pear  of  the  greatest  excellence,  in  use  from  November 
till  February. 

The  tree  is  a  small  grower,  hardy,  and  an  excellent  bearer.  It 
forms  a  handsome  pyramid  on  the  quince  stock,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  bush  culture.  For  orchard- standards  it  requires  to 
be  worked  aloft  on  somestronger-growing  variety,  such  as  Lammas , 
Summer  Bergamot ,  or  Swan's  Egg,  its  own  habit  being  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  robust  to  form  an  orchard-standard  of  itself. 

This  variety  was  raised  by  M.  Nelis,  of  Malines. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

The  idea  of  producing  a  tropical  appearance  in  some  part  of 
the  garden  out  of  doors  has  lately  been  brought  prominently 
before  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gabdenek.  It  is  a  capital 
idea,  and  should  be  thoroughly  worked  out.  This  end  will  be  at¬ 
tained  if  gardeners  will  give  us  the  fruit  of  their  experience  with 
regard  to  any  plant  which  has  produced  “an  effect”  with  them. 

I  have  seen  many  kinds  of  Gourd  succeed  well  trained  over  a 
rude  rustic  fence  ;  but  the  finest  effect  I  ever  saw  them  produce, 
was  when  planted  at  the  top  of  a  terrace,  and  allowed  to  trail 
down  a  turf-covered  bank  facing  the  south. 

The  usual  plan  with  the  Cannas,  and  similar  plants,  upon  the 
Continent,  is  to  take  them  up  in  autumn  and  keep  them  quite 
dry  under  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse,  or  other  convenient  place, 
and  to  start  them  in  a  hotbed  in  the  spring.  They  are  seldom 
used  in  the  same  beds  with  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  or  the  like 
(even  if  they  were,  half  their  effect  would  be  lost).  The  soil 
used  for  them  would  be  too  rich  for  most  bedding  plants.  The 
usual  plan  adopted  at  places  where  they  are  grown  to  the  greatest 
perfection,  is  to  take  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  and  a 
half,  to  fill  up  with  dung  only  partially  exhausted,  and  cover  in 
with  part  of  the  old  soil.  The  plants  are  shaded  for  a  few  days 
after  planting  ;  with  plenty  of  water  they  soon  produce  an  ap¬ 
pearance  which  is  quite  surprising  to  one  who  sees  them  for  the 
first  time.  They  do  not  always  get  such  good  treatment,  it  is 
true,  but  they  well  repay  the  trouble  bestowed  upon  them  when 
they  do.  Canna  discolor,  from  the  bronzy  colour  of  its  foliage 
is  the  great  favourite,  but  it  seldom,  if  ever,  flowers.  C.  Indica, 
on  the  contrary,  blooms  well. 

I  recollect  a  circular  bed  in  front  of  a  mansion,  around  which 
the  carriage-drive  was  carried.  The  centre  was  occupied  by  the 
variegated  variety  of  Arundo  donax,  with  five  or  six  plants  of 
Indian  Corn  next  it ;  then  a  circle  of  Canna  discolor ;  and  the 
whole  edged  with  Begonia  discolor — a  very  good  rival  to  the 
Perilla  Xanlcinensis.  I  have  never  seen  the  effect  of  this  bed 
surpassed.  As  a  mass  of  foliage  it  was  really  grand. 

In  the  same  garden  there  was  a  walk  crossing  the  lawn,  on 
each  side  of  which  were  small  circles,  and  in  these  alternate 
pairs  of  Eumea  elegans  and  Papyrus  antiquorum.  The  effect 
was  charming.  They  were  daily  supplied  with  water,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Papyrus.  A  few  of  them  had,  by  way  of  experiment, 
received  rations  of  manure  water,  and  proved  their  gratitude  for 
this  by  their  greater  luxuriance. 

The  red  variety  of  the  Castor-oil  plant  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  as  an  ornament  to  stand  singly  on  the  lawn.  It  should 
be  raised  from  seed  the  previous  year  and  kept  during  winter  in 
a  corner  of  a  warm  greenhouse.  I  doubt  if  any  soil  can  be  too 
rich  for  this  fellow’s  palate  ;  indeed,  like  an  alderman,  it  would 
never  attain  its  imposing  appearance  without  high  feeding. 

Xanthosma  violacea,  with  purplish  stems  and  leaf-stalks,  does 
well  out  of  doors  in  summer,  as  do  also  several  of  the  green- 
leaved  Caladiums.  One  called  C.  macrophylla ,  produces  four  or 
five  gigantic  leaves  like  green  shields,  three  or  four  feet  in  length. 

I  have  tried  Musa  Cavendishii  out  of  doors,  but  have  always 
been  disappointed  by  it.  The  leaves  split  up  transversely  into 
ribbons,  as  they  are  reported  to  do  in  their  native  country,  and, 
consequently,  look  ragged  and  unsightly. 

The  pleasing  character  of  the  continental  gardens  is  much 
enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  festoons  of  climbing  plants. 
Pylogyne  suavis  is  often  used  in  this  way  between  standard 
Roses,  or  similar  situations.  I  tried  unsuccessfully  to  obtain 
this  plant  in  England  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  has  since  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich.  Your  lady  readers 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  pleased  with  its  neat,  graceful  wreaths  of 
closely-packed  little  leaves.  The  flowers  are  very  minute  and  in¬ 
conspicuous,  its  pretty  habit  is  its  great  merit.  It  requires  only 


the  ordinary  bedding-plant  culture — that  is,  it  must  be  protected 
from  cold  and  damp  through  the  winter.  In  spring  it  is  only 
necessary  to  plant  it  out  and  place  wires  or  string  in  the  position 
you  wish  the  plant  to  assume,  it  does  not  even  require  tying. 

By  the  side  of  walks  in  the  public  parks,  festoons  of  the 
Virginian  Creeper,  or  sometimes  even  the  common  Vine,  are 
carried  from  tree  to  tree,  and  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  assume  their  brilliant 
colours.  The  Wisteria  sinensis  would  suit  for  this  purpose  ad¬ 
mirably. — Kael. 


SUBSTITUTE  foe  the  YELLOW  CALCEOLAEIA 
— EEENCH  MARIGOLDS. 

It  is  always  a  pleasing  duty  to  reply  to  a  correspondent  on  any 
subject  on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  ;  and  my  inquiry 
for  a  substitute  for  the  Yellow  Calceolaria  having  induced  “A 
Shbsceibee,”  page  257,  to  recommend  a  Marigold  or  a  Pansy 
for  that  purpose,  I  herewith,  in  the  same  friendly  spirit,  reply  to 
the  suggestion  there  made.  At  the  same  time  I  beg  to  thank 
him  for  his  kind  offer  of  a  plant  of  the  Yellow  Pansy  ;  but  I  fear 
it  will  be  of  little  use  to  me,  as  the  whole  of  the  family,  except 
the  double  ones,  have  been  scarcely  able  to  live  through  the  dry 
summer  we  have  had  lately,  and  were  at  no  time  ornamental 
enough  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  flower  garden,  where  a  long- 
sustained  mass  of  bloom  of  a  decided  colour  was  wanting.  But 
I  will  further  explain,  beginning  with  the  Pansy. 

For  several  years  I  grew  a  clear  yellow  Pansy  named  Hon. 
Mrs.  Harcourt,  of  rather  a  robust  growth,  and  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May  there  was  often  a  good  display;  but,  the  hot 
weather  setting  in,  the  plants  invariably  became  mildewed,  flowers 
became  small,  and  finally  the  whole  bed  had  a  rubbishy  half-dead 
appearance.  This  was  prior  to  1857,  the  first  and  warmest  of 
our  last  three  dry  summers.  The  introduction  of  the  Double 
Pansy  about  that  time  led  to  the  Single  one  being  discarded — or, 
in  fact,  they  ceased  to  exist,  the  Yellow  one  being  the  last  to  give 
up.  But  with  all  deference  to  the  opinion  of  “  A  Shbsceibee,” 
I  never  at  any  time  saw  a  bed  of  Pansies,  or  even  a  single  plant, 
that  could  at  all  compete  with  the  Calceolaria  for  brilliancy  of 
colour.  Pansies  invariably  open  to  the  sun,  and  will  consequently 
have  their  backs  to  the  most  important  point  in  which  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  flower  gardens  are  viewed  from — “the  north.” 
This  essential  feature  disqualifies  many  other  showy  flowering 
plants  as  well  as  the  Pansy.  In  fact,  in  the  warm,  dry,  southern 
counties  of  England,  the  north  side  of  a  wall  is  the  only  place 
where  I  have  ever  seen  a  good  bloom  of  Pansies  after  June ;  and 
but  rarely  have  I  seen  them  showy  then.  The  flowers  are  never 
sufficiently  numerous  to  hide  much  of  the  foliage,  so  that  I  fear 
Pansies  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  substitute.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  the  other  plant  mentioned  by  “  A  Subsceibee.” 

Yellow  Maeigold. — I  wish  our  correspondent  had  been 
more  explicit  on  this  head,  as  I  have  much  more  faith  in  this 
plant  answering  our  purpose  than  the  Pansy.  There  are  three 
distinct  varieties,  I  might  say  botanical  species,  of  the  Marigold — 
the  Common,  the  French,  and  the  African.  The  first  of  these  is 
very  showy  so  long  as  it  lasts  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  it  in  good 
condition  more  than  a  month,  and  often  much  less.  The  French 
Marigold,  however,  is  a  more  enduring  plant,  and  it  continues  to 
flower  until  cut  off  by  frost.  Two  or  three  years  ago  a  dwarf 
variety  of  it  was  introduced,  which  probably  is  the  one  “  A 
Subsceibee  ”  has  grown,  as  he  does  not  mention  whether  it  was 
the  Common  or  French  one  he  had.  I  have  not,  however,  grown 
it,  but  have  seen  it  form  a  rather  compact  and  pretty  edging  to 
something  else ;  but  the  colours  were  mixed  brown  and  yellow  on 
the  same  plant,  and  consequently  useless  when  clear  and  distinct 
colours  are  wanted. 

While  on  this  subject  I  may  mention  that  the  French  Marigold 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  autumn  as  freely  as  V  cr- 
benas ;  but  it  does  not  keep  well  through  the  winter,  and  in 
spring  makes  very  tardy  progress.  So  that,  alter  all  the  trouble 
of  keeping  it,  the  plants  so  propagated  do  not  flower  any  sooner 
than  those  raised  from  seed  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  iavourite 
kind  may  be  kept  by  this  means ;  but  I  never  could  obtain  a 
satisfactory  result. 

If  a  dwarf  compact  French  Marigold  of  a  bright  yellow  colour 
could  be  obtained  by  seed,  and  a  certainty  of  that  seed  pro¬ 
ducing  plants  of  the  same  colour  again,  we  should  have  a  rather 
formidable  rival  to  the  Yellow  Calceolaria,  and  one  well  worthy 
of  trying  for ;  but  the  brown  stripes  or  tips,  however  much  they 
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may  improve  the  appearance  of  individual  flowers  seen  in  isolated 
places,  have  hut  a  poor  appearance  in  a  mass,  more  especially  if 
that  mass  is  one  hundred  feet  or  more  from  the  observer.  Clear 
distinct  colours  of  the  simplest  kinds  are  alone  admissible  there ; 
and  the  number  of  plants  qualified  for  this  is  much  smaller  than 
is  often  supposed.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  Yerbenas  in 
our  lists,  and  many  Petunias,  mixed  coloured  Calceolarias,  Helio¬ 
tropes,  Cuphseas,  and  a  host  of  others  are  unsuitable  ;  while  Scarlet 
Geraniums,  Yellow  Calceolaria  (where  it  prospers),  clearly  de¬ 
fined  colour  in  Yerbenas,  and  some  other  things,  are  always 
entitled  to  a  place.  But  the  list  is  much  reduced  when  we  have 
to  take  such  contingencies  into  consideration  as  the  effects  a  very 
dry  season  or  situation  is  likely  to  make,  and  also  where  a  good 
display  of  flowers  is  expected  from  June  to  November ;  for  in 
those  cases  where  a  great  profusion  is  wanted  only  for  a  very 
short  time — say  in  August,  another  class  of  flowering  plants 
might  be  substituted.  For  be  it  remembered  that  a  close  dense 
mass  of  bloom  throughout  the  whole  season  cannot  be  attained ; 
and  those  anxious  for  a  good  display  never  wish  for  that  dense 
mass  of  bloom  which  no  soil  or  situation,  however  good,  can 
continue  to  support  in  such  a  state  of  perfection.  I  mention 
this  here  to  correct  an  erroneous  opinion  abroad,  by  which 
tourists  and  others  who  may  be  favoured  with  a  sight  of  some  of 
the  finest  flower  gardens  in  the  kingdom — say  in  August  or  the 
early  part  of  September,  when  everything  is  in  its  prime,  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  the  same  display  is  to  be  seen  every  day 
from  June  to  November.  Such  is  not  the  case ;  and  it  is  not 
prudent  to  allow  a  flower-bed  to  exhaust  itself  by  a  too  profuse 
blooming  at  one  particular  time,  for,  be  assured,  a  blank  will 
follow. 

While  on  this  subject  I  may  observe  that  I  hope  our  all-but- 
matcliless  ornament  of  the  flower  garden,  the  Yellow  Calceolaria, 
is  destined  to  do  us  good  service  yet,  as  we  may  not  have  such  a 
dry  season  again  for  some  time  as  the  three  last  have  been,  and, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  said  in  these  columns,  the  plants  live  with 
me  as  well  as  in  years  gone  by ;  but  the  long-continued  dry 
summer  checks  their  growth,  and  no  flower-buds  are  formed  until 
it  is  too  late  in  the  seasou  for  their  being  any  use.  In  other 
respects  the  constitution  of  the  plant  remains  as  vigorous  as  ever, 
moistui-e  alone  being  wanted  to  restore  it  to  its  former  showy 
position.  At  the  same  time  I  may  say  that  artificial  watering  is 
out  of  the  question  in  my  case,  and  the  most  suitable  plants  for 
the  flower  garden  are  those  requiring  little  or  no  after-trouble 
when  they  are  once  planted ;  and  if  a  plant  to  its  other  qualifi¬ 
cations  adds  that  of  being  able  to  withstand  a  long  succession  of 
dry  weather,  and  flowers  and  blooms  well,  it  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  my  ideas  of  perfection.  The  capabilities  of  the  Nas¬ 
turtium  in  the  latter  wray  led  me  last  autumn  to  call  attention  to 
it  as  being  likely  to  furnish  us  with  a  substitute  for  the  Calce¬ 
olaria,  provided  a  good  dwarf  habit  could  be  obtained,  as  I  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  long-continued  services  of  the  common 
trailing  one  the  past  season ;  for,  having  occasion  to  plant  twro 
rows  of  something  to  act  as  screens  to  other  objects,  I  sowed  one 
of  these  with  Nasturtiums,  the  other  with  Sweet  Peas.  The 
latter  were  certainly  not  ornamental  more  than  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight.  After  they  were  over  I  planted  some  Nasturtiums, 
which  speedily  got  up  and  flowered  long  before  the  autumn  set 
in  ;  while  the  first  row,  in  a  situation  inferior  to  that  occupied  by 
the  Sweet  Peas,  were  amongst  the  first  flowering  plants  I  had, 
and  continued  to  the  last  ornamental  and  good.  1  am,  therefore, 
in  hopes  this  plant  will  furnish  us  with  something  suitable  to  our 
flower-beds ;  which,  if  it  falls  short  of  the  Yellow  Calceolaria  for 
brilliancy  of  colour,  will  certainly  excel  it  in  point  of  endurance 
in  dry  seasons. — J.  Robson. 


HEATING  A  SMALL  GREENHOUSE  BY  A 

STOVE. 

I  find  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  for  January  24tb,  1860, 
page  256,  “An  Inquirer”  ask  the  best  mode  of  warming  a 
small  greenhouse.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  have  managed  one 
(about  the  same  dimensions)  for  the  last  six  years.  The  first 
winter  my  employer  bought  one  of  Joyce’s  stoves  for  12.?.,  and 
used  patent  fuel.  Before  the  winter  was  over  the  plants  began 
to  look  badly,  and  many  lost  their  leaves.  One  night  I  went  in  to 
make  up  the  fire ;  I  had  a  lantern,  and  set  it  on  the  floor,  but 
before  I  had  finished  the  light  went  out.  I  at  once  concluded 
all  was  not  right,  and  something  must  be  done.  I  took  the 
stovo  to  a  tinman  to  make  a  new  top,  with  a  two-inch  pipe 


in  the  centre,  long  enough  to  reach  through  the  roof  (the  stove 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  house).  I  had  a  piece  of  glass 
taken  out,  and  a  piece  of  zinc  the  same  size  put  in,  with  a  hole  to 
admit  the  pipe  through.  In  lighting  the  fire  I  take  some  bright 
coals  from  the  kitchen  and  put  into  the  stove  first,  and  then  put 
in  a  little  charcoal  on  that  (the  common  charcoal).  I  then  put  it 
in  the  house,  and  when  the  charcoal  is  lighted  put  in  seme 
cinders  ;  and  if  a  fire  is  required  all  night,  put  on  more  cinders. 
In  case  of  a  hard  frost,  it  will  require  attention.  I  have  made 
up  the  fire  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and  found  a  fire  the  next 
morning  at  seven  o’clock.  This  stove  has  answered  the  purpose 
well,  and  I  think  the  cheapest  way  possible  of  heating  a  small 
house.  If  you  think  this  worthy  of  notice,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
give  any  further  information  if  required. — Wm.  Playford. 


CINERARIA  MARITIMA  EROM  SEED. 

Having  heard  a  well-known  nursery-gardener  has  questioned 
the  practicability  of  raising  that  striking  plant,  the  Cineraria 
maritima,  from  seed,  to  be  useful  for  bedding-out  purposes  the 
same  year,  I  thought  I  might  be  permitted  to  publish  my  own 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  amateurs,  gardeners  and  others,  if  you 
thought  it  advisable — viz-,  that  I  sowed  in  a  hotbed  in  March,  last 
year,  a  shilling  packet  of  Cineraria  maritima  seed,  pricked  the 
seedlings  out  in  May,  as  bordering  round  three  beds,  and  I  never 
saw  anything  more  perfect  than  its  growth  and  luxuriance  during 
the  whole  summer;  I  should  say  it  was  never  more  than  foot  or 
a  foot  and  a  quarter  in  height. — G.  B. 


DIDSBURY  LODGE, 

THE  RESIDENCE  OF  JOSEPH  BULL,  ESQ. 

I  have  frequently  visited  this  place ;  and  as  I  hold  it  to  be  a 
compact,  well-laid- out,  and  well-kept  place,  in  respect  to  the 
gardens,  and  also  some  points  in  gardening  worthy  of  being 
known,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  report  of  it  from  notes 
taken  on  the  spot. 

Didsbury  Lodge  is  about  six  miles  from  Manchester,  on  the 
Cheadle  road,  and  one  mile  from  the  latter  place.  The  country 
round  it  is  rather  flat ;  but  the  mansion  being  considerably  raised 
above  the  general  level,  the  view  from  the  windows  of  the  living- 
rooms,  and  from  the  terrace-walk  in  front,  is  rather  extensive, 
embracing  the  river  Mersey,  the  broad  road  to  Cheadle,  and 
well-wooded  fields  of  rich  land.  The  mansion  is  of  a  fair  size ; 
and  though  built  of  brick,  there  are  so  many  ornaments  of  stone 
that  the  effect  is  good. 

The  gardens,  however,  are  my  study  and  theme.  There  is 
an  extensive  range  of  hothouses,  consisting  of  a  Pine-stove  at  each 
end,  a  Peacli-house,  and  a  vinery,  the  latter  used  as  a  nursery  for 
flowering  plants  to  furnish  a  large  conservatory  adjoining  the 
house  when  they  are  in  bloom.  The  gardener’s  neat  and  roomy 
house  (a  pattern,  by-the-by,  for  much  larger  places)  is  in  the 
centre  of  this  range  of  houses.  Besides  these,  there  are  two 
large  vineries  in  the  kitchen  garden  behind  them,  and  a  large  wide 
pit  in  a  retired  part,  used  to  grow  young  specimen  plants  from 
New  Holland,  and  also  specimens  of  Geraniums,  &c. 

In  front  of  the  first-mentioned  range  of  houses  there  is  a  sunk 
flower  garden,  of  which  the  gardener  was  kind  enough  to  give  me 
a  sketch,  or  plan,  and  also  a  list  of  plants  that  wrere  growing  in  it 
at  the  time  (last  August).  Mr.  Eastwood  is  an  intelligent, 
thinking  man,  and  has  often  contributed  to  the  pages  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener.  Behind  the  houses  is  the  kitchen  garden, 
bounded  from  the  fields  by  a  fruit-wall  furnished  with  healthy 
trees,  which,  in  ordinary  seasons,  produce  good  crops  of  fruit. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  walks  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees  are 
planted.  The  soil  is  so  good  that  they  grow  too  rapidly,  pro¬ 
ducing,  hitherto,  more  wood  than  fruit.  To  counteract  this,  Mr. 
Eastwood  has  root-pruned  them,  and  the  effect  is  very  visible. 
The  trees  are  tamed,  as  it  were,  and  have  made  but  little  wood, 
and  are  now  covered  with  blossom-buds.  At  the  end  of  this 
kitchen  garden  there  is  a  covered  walk  formed  with  posts  and 
strong  wire,  and  covered  with  creepers.  This  walk  has  a  branch 
leading  to  the  east  front  of  the  house,  and  another  that  leads  to 
a  neat  rosery.  The  centre  beds  filled  with  standards,  and  the 
outside  beds  with  dwarfs — a  very  nice  arrangement,  for  by  this 
plan  every  tree  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  The  standards  are 
old  trees,  and  were  not  healthy.  Last  autumn  they  were  all 
lifted,  the  soil  renewed,  the  roots  pruned,  and  then  replanted . 
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The  tops  weye  not  pruned  at  the  time,  and  but  very  moderately 
last  March,  the  idea  being  entertained  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  buds  the  greater  would  be  the  stimulus  to  root  action, 
and  the  result  has  proved  the  idea  was  a  correct  one  ;  for  when  I 
saw  them  they  had  quite  recovered  their  vigour,  and  were  bloom¬ 
ing  very  fairly.  Next  spring  they  will  be  pruned  more  severely. 


And  now  having  given  the  reader,  by  the  above  brief  description, 
a  general  idea  of  this  beautiful  place,  I  shall  adopt  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Fish’s  excellent  method  of  giving  sections  of  the 
ground — a  better  plan  I  do  not  know,  for  by  that  method  the  in¬ 
telligent  reader  will  understand  the  salient  points  of  any  place  at 
once. 


2 

j  /  60  ft. 

130  ft. 


4 

60  ft, 


5  / 
,/ 


8 

30  ft. 


1.  Kitchen  garden.  2.  Range  of  hothouses.  3.  Grass  slopo.  4.  Sunk  flower  garden  and  terrace-walk.  5.  Grass  slope.  6.  Bank  of  evergreens. 

7.  Grass  slope.  8.  Carriage-drive  hacked  with  evergreens.  9.  Highway. 


_  The  flower  garden  here  is  well  sheltered,  having  on  the  north 
side  the  range  of  hothouses,  on  the  west  and  south  banks  of 
evergreens,  and  on  the  east  the  conservatory  and  the  mansion. 
It  is  60  feet  wide,  and  144  feet  long.  At  the  end  next  the  house 
there  is  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  at  the  far  corner  a  beautiful 
alcove.  Sitting  in  that  and  casting  your  eye  across  the  beds  of 
flowers,  the  long  S -shaped  beds  filled  with  scarlet  and  variegated 
Geraniums  had  the  finest  effect ;  the  yellow  Calceolarias  and 
white  Verbenas  formed  a  relieving  shade'.  There  were  four  beds 
of  Mrs,  ILolf  orcl  Verbena,  numbered  on  the  plan  respectively  1. 


No.  2.  Tom  Thumb  Geranium,  two  beds.  No.  3.  'Flower  of 
the  Fay  Geranium,  two  beds.  No.  4.  Scarlet  Verbena,  two 
beds.  No.  5.  Calceolaria  fioribunda,  four  beds.  No.  6.  Purple 
King  Verbena,  two  beds.  No.  7.  Blue  Bonnet  Verbena,  two  beds. 
No.  S.  Andrea  Verbena,  two  beds.  No.  9.  Perfume  Madeleine 
Verbena,  No.  10.  Fountain,  round  which  was  planted  Geant 
des  Batailles  Verbena,  edged  with  variegated  Alyssum.  No.  11. 
Two  vases ;  and  at  each  corner  there  is  an  Irish  Yew.  The 
fountain,  vases,  and  Yews  admirably  took  off  the  flatness  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  visible  and  objectionable. 


The  beds  are  all  edged  with  Box,  and  the  walks  between  are 
gravel,  and  there  is  a  broad  margin  of  grass  between  the  broad 
gravel-walk  and  the  others.  This  margin  of  green  adds  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  picture  when  viewed  from  the  elevated 
terrace-walks.  The  only  fault  in  the  plan  is,  I  think,  the  walks 
amongst  the  beds  being  too  narrow.  I  am  certain  crinoline  has 
no  business  there. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  health  of  the  flowers  in  the  beds. 
Tlie  Calceolarias  were  quite  a  hit.  The  way  they  were  arranged 
is  good.  A  stock  of  plants  are  kept  in  a  reserve-bed  in  the  kitchen 
garden ;  and  when  any  plants  in  the  beds  showed  sickness,  they 
were  removed  immediately,  and  fresh  soil  and  fresli  healthy  plants 
from  the  reserve-bed  carefully  lifted  and  put  in  their  places. 
This  is  much  better  than  planting  them  out  of  pots  ;  because,  kept 
in  pots  so  long,  the  roots  are  so  matted  that  they  do  not  succeed 
at  all,  or  at  least  not  so  well. 

Celery. — I  noted  in  the  kitchen  garden  some  rows  of  extremely 
fine  Celery,  with  sticks  as  thick  as  a  man’s  leg  across  the  calf.  I 
inquired  how  they  had  been  managed,  and  wa3  informed  they  had 
been  irrigated  once  a-week,  and  every  other  watering  with  liquid 


manure  much  diluted.  This  abundant  supply  of  moisture  is  the 
great  means  of  keeping  the  Celery  growing  freely  in  the  hottest, 
and  driest  weather  such  as  we  had  last  summer.  The  water  was 
not  merely  poured  out  of  a  watering-pot,  but  the  trenches  were 
filled  full  of  it,  thus  thoroughly  soaking  the  ground  ;  a  method 
necessary  in  such,  ground — a  dry,  light  soil  as  is  here. 

Peas. — The  last  summer,  Peas,  in  general,  were  a  failing  crop, 
much  troubled  with  mildew.  In  order  to  prevent  these  two  evils, 
Mr.  Eastwood  removed  the  soil  (previously  heaped  up  in  earthing 
up  the  rows  of  Teas),  so  as  to  form  a  trench  on  each  side  of  the 
rows.  This  trench  he  filled  with  water  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Celery- trenches.  The  effect  was  astonishing.  I  saw  the  Peas 
green,  healthy,  and  bearing  good  crops  in  the  hot  dry  months  of 
July  and  August,  and  no  mildew  made  its  appearance  through 
the  season.  Is  not  this  proof  sufficient  that  mildew  is  caused  by 
a  want  of  moisture  ?  This  best  of  all  green  vegetables  is  worthy 
of  all  this  care  and  trouble  wherever  the  ground  will  allow  its 
adoption. 

Pine  Apple. — This  fine  fruit  is  grown  here  to  great  perfection. 
One  house  is  planted  out  in  the  same  way  they  are  managed  at 
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Trentham,  and  the  other  is  filled  with  fruiting  plants  in  pots. 
From  what  I  noted,  I  really  could  see  no  difference  in  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  fruit.  Mr.  Eastwood  seems  rather  inclined  in 
favour  of  the  pot  system. 

My  space  will  not  allow  me  to  say  much  about  plants.  Suffi¬ 
cient  it  must  be,  to  state  that  there  are  some  good  specimens  of 
variegated  plants  ;  Azaleas  and  Heaths  grown  in  the  vineries  and 
Pine-stoves,  certainly  not  the  best  habitations  for  them,  and  all 
the  more  creditable  to  the  management. — T.  Appleby. 


FRUITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

{Continued from  'page  306). 

PLUMS. 

Empress.  See  Blue  Imperatrice. 

Fair’s  Golden  Drop.  See  Coe’s  Golden  Drop. 

Fellemberg.  See  Italian  Quetsche. 

Florence.  See  Bed  Magnum  Bonum. 

Flushing  Gage.  See  Imperial  Gage. 

Fonthill.  See  Pond’s  Seedling. 

Fotheringay.  See  Pother ingham. 

Fotheringham  {Fotheringay ;  Grove  House  Purple: 
Bed  Fotheringham :  Sheen). — Fruit  medium  sized,  obo- 
vate,  with  a  well-defined  suture,  which  is  higher  on  one 
side  than  the  other.  Skin  deep  reddish-purple  on  the 
side  next  the  sun,  and  bright  red  where  shaded,  covered 
with  thin  blue  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  not  deeply 
inserted.  Flesh  pale  greenish-yellow,  not  juicy,  sugary, 
with  a  pleasant  subacid  flavour,  and  separating  from  the 
stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

A  good  dessert  plum.  Ripe  in  the  middle  of  August. 

Franklin.  See  Washington. 

Friar’s.  See  Cheston. 

Frost  Gage  ( American  Damson ;  Frost  Plum). — 
Fruit  small,  roundish-oval,  and  marked  with  a  distinct 
suture.  Skin  deep  purple,  strewed  with  russet  dots,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  sweet,  and 
rather  richly  flavoured,  adhering  to  the  stone.  Shoots 
smooth. 

An  excellent  little  plum.  Ripe  in  October.  The  tree 
is  a  great  bearer. 

Frost  Plum.  See  Frost  Gage. 

General  Hand.  —  Fruit  very  large,  roundish-oval, 
marked  with  a  slight  suture.  Skin  deep  golden  yellow, 
marbled  with  greenish-yellow.  Stalk  long,  inserted  in 
a  shallow  cavity.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  coarse,  not  very 
juicy,  sweet,  and  of  a  good  flavour,  and  separating  from 
the  stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

A  preserving  plum.  Ripe  in  the  beginning  and  middle 
of  September. 

German  Gage.  See  Bleelcer’s  Yellow  Gage. 

German  Prune.  See  Quetsche. 

German  Quetsche.  See  Quetsche. 

Gisborne’s  {Gisborne’s  Early;  Paterson’s).  —  Fruit 
rather  below  medium  size,  roundish-oval,  marked  with  a 
distinct  suture.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  but  changing  as 
it  ripens  to  fine  amber,  with  a  few  crimson  spots,  and 
numerous  grey  russet  dots  interpersed.  Stalk  half  an 
inch  to  three  quarters  long,  inserted  in  a  very  shallow 
cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  coarse-grained,  and  not  very 
juicy,  briskly  acid,  with  a  slight  sweetness,  and  separating 
from  the  stone.  Shoots  downy. 

A  cooking  plum.  Ripe  in  the  middle  of  August.  The 
tree  is  an  early  and  abundant  bearer. 

Gisborne’s  Early.  See  Gisborne’ s. 

Gloire  de  New  York.  See  Hillings’  Superb. 

Golden  Drop.  See  Coe’s  Golden  Drop. 

Golden  Gage.  See  Coe’s  Golden  Drop. 

Goliath  {Caledonian;  St.  Cloud;  Steers’  Emperor ; 

Wilmot’s  Late  Orleans). —  Fruit  large,  oblong,  with  a 


well-marked  suture,  one  side  of  which  is  higher  than  the 
other.  Skin  deep  reddish-purple,  but  paler  on  the  shaded 
side,  and  covered  with  thin  blue  bloom.  Stalk  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Flesh 
yellow,  juicy,  brisk,  and  of  good  flavour,  adhering  to  the 
stone.  Shoots  downy. 

A  fine  showy  plum,  and  though  only  of  second-rate 
quality  for  the  dessert,  is  excellent  for  preserving  and 
other  culinary  purposes.  Ripe  in  the  end  of  August. 
This  is  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  calle&Neetarine Plum. 

Gonne’s  Green  Gage.  See  Yelloio  Gage. 

Great  Damask.  See  Green  Gage. 

Green  Gage  {Abricot  Vert ;  Bradford  Green  Gage ; 
Brugnon  Green  Gage;  Damas  Vert;  Dauphine ;  Great 
Green  Damask ;  Grosse  Beine ;  Ida  Green  Gage;  Isle- 
worth  Green  Gage;  Mirabelle  Vert  Double;  Queen 
Claudia ;  Beine  Claude ;  Beine  Claude  Grosse ;  Bens- 
selaar  Gage ;  Schuyler  Gage ;  Sucrin  Vert ;  Tromphe 
Garmon ;  Trompe  Valet ;  Verdacia ;  Verdochio ;  Vert 
Bonne;  Verte  Tiquetee;  Wilmot’s  Green  Gage). — Fruit 
medium  sized,  round,  and  a  little  flattened  at  both  ends  ; 
dimpled  at  the  apex,  and  marked  on  one  side  by  a  shallow 
suture,  which  extends  from  the  stalk  to  the  apex.  Skin 
tender,  yellowish-green,  but,  when  fully  ripe,  becoming 
of  a  deeper  yellow,  clouded  with  green,  and  marked  with 
crimson  spots,  and  covered  with  thin  ashy-grey  bloom. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  to  three  quarters  long,  inserted  in  a 
small  cavity.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  tender,  melting, 
and  very  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  and  most  delicious 
flavour ;  it  separates  freely  from  the  stone.  Shoots 
smooth. 

One  of  the  richest  of  all  the  plums.  Ripe  in  the  middle 
and  end  of  August. 

Grimwood’s  Early  Orleans.  See  Early  Orleans. 

Grosse  Luisante.  See  White  Magnum  Bonum. 

Grosse  Reine.  See  Green  Gage. 

Grosse  Rouge  de  Septembre.  See  Belle  de  Septembre. 

Grove  House  Purple.  See  Fotheringham. 

Guthrie’s  Apricot.  —  Fruit  above  medium  size, 
roundish-oval.  Skin  yellow,  strewed  with  crimson  dots, 
and  covered  with  thin  bloom.  Stalk  rather  long,  set  in 
a  small  depression.  Flesh  yellow,  rather  coarse,  juicy 
and  sweet,  adhering  to  the  stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

A.  second-rate  dessert  plum.  Ripe  in  the  end  of  August. 

Guthrie’s  Aunt  Ann.  See  Aunt  Ann. 

Guthrie’s  Late  Green.— Fruit  above  medium  size, 
round,  marked  with  a  suture,  which  is  swollen  on  one 
side.  Skin  yellow,  clouded  with  green,  and  covered  with 
a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  loDg, 
inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  not  very 
juicy,  but  exceedingly  rich  and  sugary,  adhering  slightly 
to  the  stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

A  very  fine  dessert  plum,  rivalling  the  Green  Gage, 
and  ripening  about  a  month  later — the  end  of  September. 
The  tree  is  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Hampton  Court.  See  Early  Orleans. 

Howell’s  Large.  See  Nectarine. 

Hulinc-s’  Superb  {Gloire  de  New  York;  Keyscr’s 
Plum). — Fruit  very  large,  roundish-oval,  marked  with  a 
shallow  suture.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  covered  with  a 
thin  bloom.  Stalk  short  and  stout,  inserted  in  a  small 
round  cavity.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  rather  coarse,  but 
rich  and  sugary,  and  with  a  fine  brisk  flavour ;  it  adheres 
to  the  stone.  Shoots  downy. 

A  fine,  large,  and  richly-flavoured  plum.  Ripe  in  the 
end  of  August. 

Ickworth’s  Imperatrice  {Knight’s  No.  6). — Fruit 
large,  obovate.  Skin  purple,  marked  with  yellow  streaks. 
Stalk  stout,  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  Flesh  greenish- 
yellow,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sugary  flavour, 
and  adhering  to  the  stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

An  excellent  late  dessert  plum.  Ripe  in  October.  It 
will  hang  till  it  shrivels,  and  is  then  very  rich  in  flavour. 
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Imperatrice.  See  Blue  Imperatricc. 

Imperatricc  Blanche.  See  White  Imperatrice. 

Imperial  Gage  ( Flushing  Gage ;  Prince's  Imperial 
Gage). — Fruit  above  medium  size,  oval,  marked  with  a 
distinct  suture.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  marked  with  green 
stripes,  and  covered  with  thick  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch 
long,  inserted  in  a  small,  even  cavity.  Flesh  greenish, 
tender,  melting,  and  very  juicy,  with  a  rich  aud  brisk 
flavour,  separating  from  the  stone.  Shoots  slightly  downy. 

A  dessert  plum.  Bipe  in  the  middle  of  September. 

Imperial  Diadem.  See  Biapree  Bouge. 

Imperial  Ottoman.  —  Fruit  below  medium  size, 
roundish.  Skin  dull  yellow,  covered  with  a  thin  bloom. 
Stalk  slender,  curved,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
inserted  in  a  slight  cavity.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  and 
sweet,  adhering  to  the  stone.  Shoots  slightly  downy. 

An  early  dessert  plum,  ripening  in  the  beginning  of 
August. 

Imperiale.  See  Bed  Magnum  Bonum. 

Imperiale  Blanche.  See  White  Magnum  Bonum. 

Imperials  de  Milan  ( Prune  de  Milan). — Fruit  large, 
oval,  somewhat  flattened  on  one  side,  where  it  is  marked 
with  a  rather  deep  suture  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  fruit.  Skin  dark  purple,  streaked  and  dotted  with 
yellow,  and  covered  with  thick  blue  bloom.  Stalk  about 
an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  narrow  and  rather  deep  cavity. 
Flesh  yellowish,  Arm  and  juicy,  richly  flavoured  and 
sweet,  with  a  slight  musky  aroma,  and  adhering  to  the 
stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

An  excellent  late  dessert  and  preserving  plum.  Bipe 
in  the  beginning  of  October. 

Imperiale  Bouge.  See  Bed  Magnum  Bonum. 

Imperiale  Violette.  See  Bed  Magnum  Bonum. 

Irving’s  Bolmar.  See  Washington. 

{To  le  continued.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Flower  Garden  Plan  {Mrs.  Grattan  Guinness). —  A  very  beautiful 
plan  by  Mr.  James  Beaton,  gardener,  Beaumont,  near  Dublin.  The  planting 
is  well  done;  but  that  style  is  obsolete.  No.  1  must  be  your  best  va¬ 
riegated  Geranium,  edged  with  a  good  band  of  Lobelia  spcciosa,  or  Baron 
Hugel  Geranium— say  the  latter.  Then  6,  7,  8,  9,  clear  yellow,  Calceo¬ 
laria  aurea  floribunda ,  and  14,  17,  20,  23,  brightest  scarlet — -say  Tom 
Thumb,  any  pair  of  them,  the  other  two  Masterpiece  Geranihm.  Do  not 
risk  13  to  match  11,  which  is  (Enothera  macrocarpa.  Gazania  splen- 
dens  will  be  better.  The  rest  will  do  very  well  as  you  have  them. 
Linum  grandijlorum  will  never  do  in  an  arrangement  like  this,  and  Age¬ 
ndums,  27,  29,  will  be  too  faint  next  light  Verbenas.  We  would  put  the 
brightest  purple  or  rosy  Petunias,  instead  of  Ageratum,  for  perfect 
harmony  of  contrast. 

Removing  Greenhouses  {C.  LI.  21). — If  the  greenhouses  are  so  fixed  as 
to  be,  in  legal  phraseology,  attached  to  the  freehold,  the  landlord  may 
prevent  the  tenant  removing  them,  although  that  tenant  may  have  been 
at  the  sole  expense  of  erecting  them.  It  is  always  the  wisest  plan  to  have 
a  written  agreement  with  the  landlord  before  erecting  such  structures. 
We  should  not  hesitate  in  removing  the  entire  greenhouse  detached  from 
the  house,  but  taking  care  to  leave  the  brick  foundation  undisturbed. 
The  greenhouse  with  its  rafters  let  into  the  wall  of  the  house  seems  to 
require  more  consideration ;  but,  at  all  events,  you  may  remove  all  the 
glass-sashes  from  it.  The  mildest  proceeding  is  usually  the  best ;  there¬ 
fore,  we  recommend  you  to  depute  some  friend  to  negotiate  with  your 
landlord. 

Eugenia  Ugni  ( Carig  Cathol).—Thc  generic  name  Eugenia  was  given 
nearly  a  century  since  by  Wildenow,  a  German  botanist,  and  he  gave  it 
in  honour  of  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy,  a  patron  of  botany.  Ugni  is  the 
name  given  to  the  plant  by  the  natives  of  South  Chili,  where  it  grows  wild. 
The  Spaniards  there  call  it  Myrtilla. 

Netting  for  Fruit  Trees. — T.  K.  wishes  for  information  relative  to 
netting  for  protecting  fruit-tree  blossoms.  He  asks,  “  Which  is  the  best 
to  protect  them  from  frosts,  and  the  fruit  from  wasps?”  What  fruit  trees 
exude  gum,  and  from  where  ?  Gishurst  Compound  is  only  to  be  applied 
when  insects  or  mildew  makes  its  appearance. 

CoxiFERiE. — Iii  The  Cottage  Gardener  I  frequently  see  advertise¬ 
ments,  by  Mr.  Stevens  in  particular,  of  sales  by  auction  of  cones  and  seeds 
of  this  most  interesting  tribe.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
such  sales  are  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  country  gentlemen,  living  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  from  the  metropolis,  who  may  wish  to  obtain  seeds,  and 
watch  the  progress  of  these  trees  from  the  earliest'  stage.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  if  some  enterprising  seedsman  were  to  make  a  large  purchase 
of  these  seeds,  and  advertise  a  few  varieties  for  distribution  among 
amateurs  like  myself  at  about  5s.  the  selection,  he  might  realise  a  remu¬ 
nerative  profit,  and  confer  a  favour  on  many.  I  receive  many  catalogues 
of  seeds,  but  this  tribe  seems  to  be  specially  excluded ;  perhaps  from  the 
notion  that  if  we  want  these  we  may  procure  them  from  a  nursery  when 
three  or  four  years  old  ;  but  this  is  not  the  point.  I  can  say  with  truth 
that  I  look  with  far  more  interest  on  an  Araucaria  grown  last  year  in  a 


pot  from  a  seed  than  on  every  other  plant  about  the  garden  of  the  same 
species  procured  from  a  nursery  when  three  feet  high. — Honor. 

Beet-root.— “  At  page  20G,  under  the  head  of  ‘  Beet-root,’  you  say, 
‘  Turner's  Pine  Apple  Beet.’  Permit  the  error  to  he  altered  into  ‘  Hender¬ 
son's  Pine  Apple  Beet.’— F.  Brewer.” 

MonochjEtum  ensiferum  [M.  G.). — There  was  an  answer  to  another 
correspondent  relative  to  this  plant  in  our  last  week’s  number.  Your 
plant  is  in  too  low  a  temperature. 

Size  of  Flower-Pots  ( Dandelion ). — The  following  are  the  sizes  in 
inches  of  the  London  flower  pots.  Thimbles  and  thumbs;  any  size  under 
three  inches  diameter  at  the  top. 


Width  of 
top  in 
inches. 

Depth  in 
inches. 

Old  name. 

Three-inch  pot  . 

3 

4 

60s 

48s 

32s 

24s  . 

16s 

Five-inch . 

5 

5 

Six-inch  . 

6 

6 

Eight-inch  . 

8 

8 

Nine-inch . 

9 

9 

Eleven-inch . 

11 

10 

12s 

Twelve-inch  . 

12 

11 

8s 

Thirteen-inch . 

13 

12 

6s 

Fifteen -inch . 

15 

13 

Eighteen-inch . 

18 

14 

2s 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  description  of  flower-pots  called 
uprights,  which  are  used  for  growing  bulbous  plants,  the  roots  of  which 
do  not  spread  laterally,  but  perpendicularly.  They  are  deeper  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  width  than  common  flower-pots,  and  may  be  thus  par¬ 
ticularised  ; — 


Top  width 

in  inches. 

Depth  in 
inches. 

Upright  15- inch 
(Old  upright  16s) 

15 

16 

Used  for  growing  7,  or  a  large  mass  of 
Gladioli,  and  third-sized  bulbs  of  Japan 
Lilies;  for  ordinary-sized  AlstrCme- 
rias ;  and  for  large  tubers  of  Tropivo - 
lum  tricolorum  and  its  allies. 

Upright  8  -  inch 
(Old  upright  24s) 

8 

10 

For  5  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  or  strong  early 
Tulips,  like  Golden  Standard  and  Bex 
rubrorum. 

Upright  6  -  inch 
(Old  upright  32s) 

6 

7 

For  3  Hyacinths,  or  Narcissi,  and  for  1 
stiong  Gladiolus,  Auricula,  &c. 

For  single  Hyacinths,  or  Narcissi;  for  5 
Ixias  or  Crocuses ;  and  for  4  dwarf 
early  Tulips,  such  as  the  VanHoutte. 

Upright  5  -  inch 
(Old  upright  4Ss) 

5 

6 

For  sizes  larger  than  15-ineh  it  is  needless  to  have  any  pots  but  those  of 
the  usual  proportions.  Thimbles  are  sometimes  called  “  small  nineties,” 
and  thumbs,  “  large  nineties.” 

Galvanised  Iron  Wire  ( - ).— For  securing  corks  in  bottles  this  may 

be  obtained  of  Messrs.  W.  Fox  &  Co.,  105,  Holborn  Hill,  E.C.  They  will 
send  you  particulars  if  you  write  to  them. 

Nectarines  near  Bideford  (22.). — The  cause  of  their  shrivelling  and 
falling  off  instead  of  ripening  is  a  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  We  find 
Nectarines  do  the  same  if  not  watered  and  mulched  in  summer.  A  sprink¬ 
ling  over  head  gently  with  the  engine  or  syringe  in  the  evenings,  after 
sunny  days,  would  also  be  an  advantage.  For  the  open  air  we  should 
prefer,  as  White  Grapes,  Royal  Muscadine  and  Dutch  Sweetwater;  and 
as  Blacks,  Hamburgh  and  Esperione.  On  such  a  north  wall,  fine  Pears, 
as  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  &c.,  will  do  well,  and  come  in 
late ;  and  so  will  the  early  Plums,  as  Green  Gage.  In  fact,  they  will  be 
a  surer  crop  than  on  a  south  wall,  though  not  quite  so  rich  in  saccharine 
matter. 

Steps  to  a  Garden  Terrace  {A  Subscriber).—  Stone  for  such  steps 
would,  of  course,  be  best,  and  they  need  not  be  white ;  and  if  they  were 
they  would  soon  lose  their  polish  by  exposure.  Very  nice  steps  might  he 
made  of  bricks  and  cement,  and  a  sloping  wall  go  down  each  side  in  a  line 
with  the  grass  banks.  At  the  top  and  bottom  of  these  slopes  a  little  square 
pier  could  be  built,  nine  inches  or  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  six  inches  or 
nine  inches  above  the  lower  and  higher  steps  respectively,  and  on  these  four 
piers  four  little  vases  could  be  placed.  If  you  do  not  like  the  looks  of  the 
bricks,  whitewash  the  whole  over  with  fresh  lime,  and  in  a  week  paint 
them  all  over,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  paint  again,  and  give  what  colour 
you  like,  by  throwing  on  as  much  dry  sand  of  a  white  or  dark  colour  as 
the  paint  will  absorb  when  wet.  If  these  are  not  approved  of,  Oak  or  Deal 
planking  may  be  used  the  same  way  ;  or  if  that  should  he  too  expensive, 
boards  the  necessary  width,  and  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
thick  may  be  used,  and  these  will  last  many  years.  These  we  would  make 
in  the  same  style,  as  the  sloping  pieces  down  the  sides  give  the  whole  a 
nice  finish.  These  may  be  rough  painted  and  sanded,  to  resemble  light  or 
dark  sandstone  at  once,  and  the  vases  might  be  pretty  earthenware  pots 
done  in  the  same  way.  If  the  blind  wall  faces  south-east  or  west,  nothing 
could  he  more  ornamental  than  Tea  and  China  Roses  relieved  by  Ceano- 
thuses,  Magnolias,  Clematises,  &c.  If  to  the  north,  various  coloured  Ivies 
would  he  best.  The  straight  outline  may  easily  be  broken  if  desired.  For 
such  a  position  as  the  kitchen  garden,  we  would  make  the  boundary  a 
waved  or  out-and-in  line  of  Larch  or  other  poles  crossing  each  other 
diagonally,  so  as  to  present  anything  but  a  straight  outline,  and 
against  aiid  through  these  poles  we  would  train  Ivy  planted  in  a  good 
border.  We  would  have  the  top  of  the  fence  nearly  as  much,  or  more, 
varied  than  the  ground  outline  ;  at  one  place  rising  into  points  and  pin¬ 
nacles,  festooning  then  into  curves,  and  then  rising  again  into  irregular 
arches.  We  have  seen  good  boundaries  in  such  places  by  placing  rough 
wood,  roots  of  trees,  &c.,  into  irregular  mounds,  with  intervening  spaces 
of  less  height,  hut  tliey  did  not  look  well  until  they  were  covered,  The 
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poles  or  sticks  and  the  Ivy  would  he  nice,  and  the  effect  would  he  height¬ 
ened  by  placing  a  nice  evergreen  shrub  in  front  at  the  bold  points  or 
curves. 

Houses  not  Heating  ( T .  TV.  T.). — As  the  pipes  get  so  hot  it  shows 
there  is  no  fault  in  them,  nor  yet  in  the  boiler.  A  dark  colour  in  the  pipes 
is  best  for  radiating  heat ;  but  you  do  not  say  what  the  colour  is  : 
whatever  it  is  the  pipes  must  give  out  the  heat  that  is  in  them  ultimately. 
If  the  pipes  are  in  a  drain  they  will  not  heat  the  atmosphere  so  much,  or, 
at  least,  so  soon  as  when  exposed.  Our  impression  is  that  you  have  not 
enough  pipe;  but  we  can  hardly  judge,  as  you  have  not  told  us  how 
tar  your  pipes  go.  If  you  have  only  three  pipes  in  the  twenty-feet  front 
of  your  house,  that  would  do  for  commencing  forcing  in  March  ;  but  no.t  in 
November  or  December.  To  force  such  a  house  so  early  the  pipes  would 
require  to  go  round  the  ends,  or  even  all  round  the  house.  Besides,  you 
say  nothing  of  the  height  of  the  house,  or  the  surface  of  glass  exposed. 
Very  likely  Mr.  Weeks,  in  heating,  was  never  given  to  understand  that 
you  wanted  a  high  temperature  in  winter.  Such  mistakes  are  made,  and 
then  the  blame  is  thrown  on  the  tradesmen,  though  they  did  all  they  agreed 
to  do.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  tell  Mr.  Weeks  of  your  difficulty  ?  We 
have  had  very  severe  weather ;  but  if  your  thermometer  is  all  right,  and 
the  pipes  are  so  hot,  we  think  you  want  more  piping. 

Red  SriDER  on  Verbenas  (H.  T.). — The  shoot  of  your  Verbena  was  the 
very  worst  case  we  have  ever  seen  of  attacks  of  the’  red  spider.  Nothing 
else  was  the  matter  with  it,  and  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  if  you  can  get  a 
single  cutting  now  from  your  plants  free  from  the  pest.  The  only  chance 
there  is  for  you  is  to  cut  away  all  the  old  shoots  down  to  two  or  three  eyes 
next  the  pots,  leaving  not  a  single  leaf;  to  put  the  plants  in  a  damp,  close 
frame,  with  a  gentle,  moist  heat,  and  to  make  cuttings  of  the  new  growths ; 
but  your  greenhouse  will  not  bo  free  from  the  red  spider  for  months. 
A  very  cold  frame  is  best  for  wintering  Verbenas ;  they  cannot  bear  a 
very  dry  exposure ;  but  the  red  spider  was  on  them  last  autumn  when  you 
made  the  cuttings.  Dry  sulphur  is  no  remedy  against  the  red  spider 
when  once  it  gets  a-head.  The  fumes  of  it  burning  in  very  small  doses 
choke  the  rascals,  and  they  cannot  bear  up  against  a  damp  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  but  clear  water  is,  of  all  others,  the  best  remedy  for  killing  them, 
either  by  the  hand-syringe,  or  by  dipping  the  whole  plant  in  a  tub  of  it ; 
but  unless  the  water  floods  every  wrinKle  between  the  veins  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  they  will  soon  be  up  as  bad  as  ever. 

Mauve-coloured  Flowers  (Little  Greenhouse).— Mr.  Beaton  says  he 
never  saw  or  heard  of  a  Verbena,  or  any  other  flower  that  he  could  say 
was  “  a  perfect  mauve  colour.”  Such  readings  are  what  set  the  world  by 
the  ears  but  too  often.  In  the  Primulads  or  Primrose  tribes,  the  tribes  of 
the  Pinks,  Diautkuses,  Dahlias,  Scabiouses,  and  Verbenas,  mauve-colourcd 
flowers  are  not  very  likely  to  be  produced. 

Stephan otis  flohibunda  &  Allamanda  Cathartica  Culture  (II.  JR.  I.) 
— I:i  recent  volumes  the  treatment  of  these  plants  has  been  fully  given.  If 
the  plants  are  in  large  pots  and  wholly  or  partially  plunged  in  a  bark-bed, 
they  could  have  no  better  position  ;  and  full  exposure  to  light  when  grow¬ 
ing  and  ripening  the  wood  is  of  more  importance  than  mere  soil  or  time  of 
potting.  The  soil  we  prefer  is  fibry  peat  and  loam  with  little  bits  of  char- 
coal  to  keep  it  open  whilst  the  plants  are  young,  and  chiefly  flbry  loam 
when  the  plants  are  of  a  large  size  and  require  a  large  pot.  When  grown  iu 
a  No.  4,  2,  or  1  pot,  we  prefer  frequent  fresh  surfacings  to  fresh  potting, 
resorting  to  the  latter  chiefly  when  the  soil  is  exhausted,  or  the  drainage 
has  become  clogged.  We  give  great  importance  to  full  exposure  to  sun  in 
the  autumn  months,  and  having  no  more  shoots  or  leaves  than  can  be  thus 
exposed,  and  keeping  the  plants  dry  and  cool  in  the  dark  winter  months. 
The  Stephanotis  in  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  5o°,  and  the  Allamanda  in 
a  temperature  of  from  5.3°  to  60°,  with  a  rise  from  sunshine.  Provided  the 
shoots  have  been  well  ripened,  they  will  bloom  equally  well  on  the  long 
shoots,  as  upon  spurs.  To  make  sure,  we  would  leave  the  Stephanotis 
without  much  stopping,  and  the  Allamandas  we  would  merely  shorten  back 
a  third  or  a  fourth.  As  the  days  lengthen  and  fresh  growth  is  taking  place 
is  the  best  time  to  shift  or  top  dress ;  and  if  the  shoots  were  well  ripened 
the  previous  year,  the  bloom-trusses  will  soon  make  their  appearance  when 
the  fresh  growth  has  taken  place  after  a  time  of  comparative  rest  in  winter. 
It  the  plants  were  kept  somewhat  shaded  in  autumn,  and  growing  in 
a  high,  moist  temperature  all  the  winter,  there  is  less  chance  of  the  plants 
blooming  profusely  in  spring  and  summer. 


Centre  Oval  Bed  (A  Subscriber). — Thelproper  furniture  for  your  front 
oval  of  twelve  feet  by  six  feet,  and  very  exposed,  is  a  “  ground  work  ”  of 
the  common  evergreen  Berberis  { B .  aquifolia),  to  imitate  a  bed  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  in  looks  ;  and  here  and  there  a  plant  of  lern ettya  mucronata,  or 
better,  it  the  oval  is  on  gravel,  the  bed  of  Berberis,  and  the  edging  of  Per- 
nettva,  instead  of  turf.  Both  make  excellent  substitutes  for  turf ;  both 
may  be  cut,  in  May ,  almost  as  close  as  Box.  The  two  may  thus  be  kept  to 
any  height,  under  ten  feet,  you  choose.  The  Barberry  will  attain  that 
height  in  time,  if  it  be  allowed ;  but  it  may  be  kept  under  or  about  three 
feet  high  for  a  whole  lifetirhe  without  hindering  its  blooming  freely.  The 
bed  of  other  evergreens  was  for  a  lawn.  The  Skimmia  Japonica  is  as  hardy 
as  A hododemlron  politician,  and  Erica  hcrhaeea  is  considerably  more 
haidy  than  the  common  dwarf  Heaths  of  Scotland.  The  nurseryman  who 
told  you  these  were  greenhouse  plants  cannot  have  understood  you. 


“Various  (A  Subscriber). — Lobelia  spcciosa  is  the  best  dark  blue,  an 
comes  tiue  fiom  seed,  andblooins  early.  Lobelia  erinoides  alba  and  con 
pactum  album,  but  neither  very  good.  The  habit  of  Verbena  venosa 
upright,  comes  true  from  seeds,  and  blooms  late  the  same  year.  Vei-bcn 
mehndresK  a  very  d  warf  creeping  sort,  and  varies  very  considerably  froi 
seeds.  Mrs.  Half  or  d  Verbena  comes  the  nearest  to  what  you  want,  an 
the  very  best  for  your  purpose.  There  is  no  white  Calceolaiia  usefi 
in  beds  or  bedding.  A' very  good-grown  Humea  elegans  would  be  tl 
best  for  the  centre  of  a  circular  bed  of  Tom  Thumb  Geranium.  There 
no  rule  against  such  an  arrangement ;  but  if  the  bed  forms  one  of  a  grou 
tastes  may  differ.  5 


Leaves  for  Forcing  Sea-kale  (An  Amateur).— The  leaves  require 
preparing.  Of  course  these  must  be  collected  into  some  corner  or  otl 
where  the  wind  will  not  blow  them  about.  With  us  they  are  brought  it 
one  corner  of  the  frame-ground  from  the  lawns  and  other  places  a 
remain  there  for  use  whenever  wanted.  In  covering  up  the  Kale  which 
done  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  the  hottest  and  driest  leaves  i 
applied  first  They  arc  quickly  and  carefully  placed  in,  amongst,  a 
round  the  pots  to  the  thickness  of  a  foot  and  a  half  wider,  and  as  mu 


higher  than  the  pots,  and  the  dampest  leaves  put  on  the  top  ;  all  being  well 
packed  together  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  just  a  thin  covering  of  any 
long  Utter  put  over  the  whole  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  them  about, 
and  helping  to  keep  the  leaves  warm.  In  about  five  or  six  weeks  Kale  may 
be  expected  to  be  ready  for  cutting  under  some  of  the  pots. 

Removing  Standard  Roses  (H.  II.).— As  they  must  be  removed  this 
spring,  move  them  before  April  is  ended,  and  prune  them  in  very  close  at 
the  time. 

Names  of  Plants  (I.  A.  G.). — Such  diminutive  bits  are  very  puzzling. 
2.  Agathosma  ovati folium.  3.  One  of  the  Acacias,  probably  Acacia  longi- 
folia.  1  and  4  not  detectable  from  such  specimens.  ( A  Constant  Reader). 
—Yours  is  Mentha  ratundifolia,  variety  variegata  of  the  gardens,  and 
much  used  as  a  bedding  plant.  (A  Subscriber,  Halifax).— The  smaller 
Fern,  No.  1,  Asplenium  Triohomanes,  the  common  Spleonvort.  The  larger 
Fern  is  Eteris  serrulata,  a  stove  or  warm  greenhouse  kind. 
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POULTRY  SHOWS. 

February  29th,  and  March  1st,  I860.  Ulverstone.  See.,  Mr.  T.  Robson. 
Entries  close  February  11th. 

March  15th,  10th  .and  17th.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Hon. 
Secs.,  Mr.  J.  J.  Lonsdale,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Hastwell. 

May  23d  and  24th.  Beverley  and  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Sec., 
Mr.Fras.  Calvert,  Surgeon,  &c.  Entries  close  May  17th. 

July  18th  and  19th.  Merthyr  Tydvil.  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  IF.  Harris.  142 
High  Street,  Merthyr. 

N .B. — Secretaries  will  oblige  ns  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


KEEPING  POULTRY  PROEITABLY. 

The  paper  to  which  wo  alluded  lately  is  only  one  of  many ; 
and  as  there  is  an  evident  inclination  to  treat  the  poultry  question 
on  a  large  scale  and  to  take  interest  in  it,  we  purpose,  during  the 
season  of  leisure  and  relief  from  Poultry  Shows,  to  devote  some 
papers  to  the  subject. 

While  answering  questions  we  art1,  of  course,  more  or  less  tied 
to  certain  points  on  which  information  is  sought ;  but  we  pur¬ 
pose  now  to  go  freely  and  unrestrainedly  into  the  question — to 
jot  down  anything  we  believe  to  be  useful  or  interesting — and  to 
write  a  chatty,  familiar,  after-dinner-sort-of-eonversational  article. 

We  some  time  since  saw  a  “  sweet  thing  ”  in  the  way  of  books. 
It  was  published  by  an  Oxford  man  at  Oxford,  and  was  termed 
“A  Synopsis  of  Plucking.”  It  showed  how  that  undesirable 
event  might  be  brought  about  in  divers  ways — by  hunting  in  the 
morning  and  wine-parties  in  the  evening ;  by  continuous  lounging 
in  pastrycooks’  shops  for  the  sake  and  purpose  of  conversation 
with  the  young  ladies  who  officiate  therein;  by  great  devotion  to 
rowing  and  the  river ;  by  hanging  about  livery-stables,  making  a 
book,  and  talking  learnedly  about  odds ;  and  by  wagering  on  the 
possibility  of  colouring  a  given  number  of  pipes  before  going  up. 

J  list  as  these  victims  to  the  foregoing  pursuits  all  intended  to 
pass,  so  every  one  keeping  poultry  intends  it  to  pay.  All  want 
not  the  same.  Some  look  for  filthy  ducats  ;  some  hanker  after 
fame ;  some  yearn  for  excitement  ;  some  like  the  fun  of  the 
thing  ;  some  mean  to  sell  eggs  ;  some  to  send  barndoor  poultry 
to  the  neighbouring  market ;  while  others  have  visions  of  those 
quoted  in  our  columns  at  6s.  6d.  each  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

A  man  wrote  a  shilling  pamphlet  entitled,  “  What  to  Eat, 
What  to  Drink,  and  What  to  Avoid,  in  order  to  attain  to  Four¬ 
score  Years  and  Ten.”  We  believe  he  died  at  thirty ;  but,  no 
doubt,  that  was  because  he  neglected  his  own  writings.  Like 
our  hairdresser,  who  has  invented  the  “  Gropilosonbalspot  ” 
cream,  which  prevents  the  hair  from  falling  oil’  and  forbids  it  to 
turn  grey  ;  yet  he  has  been  bald  ever  since  we  knew  him,  almost 
from  his  youth ;  and  the  little  hair  that  garnishes  the  sides  of 
his  head  is  like  that  which  remained  on  the  “  pow  ”  of  “  John 
Anderson  my  jo”  when  the  song  was  written.  He  has  not  used 
his  own  cream,  it  is  evident. 

We  often  wonder  at  the  exigeance  of  ladies  and  the  patience  of 
tradesmen  if,  for  our  sins,  we  are  condemned  to  go  out  shopping, 
and  to  see  the  piles  of  goods  that  are  examined  on  the  strength  of 
a  promise  to  call  again.  The  truth  is,  ladies  will  not  be  denied  ; 
and  they  put  questions  so  closely,  that  experience  has  taught  us 
to  be  prepared  with  answers.  Anticipating  this  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  readers  (may  they  be  increased)  are  of  the 
gentler  sex,  we  answer  beforehand  :  “  Yes,  we  have  tried  all  we 
herein  recommend.”  “  No,  we  have  not  succeeded  in  everything.” 
“  Why  ?  ”  “  Because  we  were  like  the  author  and  hairdresser*3 of 

whom  we  have  spoken.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Poultry  Show  may  now  fairly  consider 
itself  established,  not  only  as  a  treat  to  amateurs  every  six 
months,  but  as  a  well-managed,  meritorious  Exhibition,  claiming 
support  as  its  right — as  its  reward  for  good  management,  and  for 
those  efforts  which,  while  they  cater  for  the  public  amusement, 
are  at  the  same  time  parts  of  the  varied  network  of  entertain¬ 
ment  which  forms  the  yearly  list  of  attractions.  The  Directors 
of  this  beautiful  place  give  proof  of  wisdom,  by  adopting  every 
pursuit  in  its  turn.'  Each  brings  its  train  of  admirers,  and  all 
become  identified  with  a  place  where  their  hobby  is  cultivated. 
It  is  thus  a  meeting  like  that  of  which  we  now  write  may  be  far 
more  profitable  than  it  appears,  by  the  connection  it  forms  with 
all  classes,  and  many  large  parties  are  made  up,  and  take  place 
months  after  the  Meeting  at  which  they  originated  is  forgotten. 
We  would  not  have  it  thought  we  consider  these  as  unprofitable 
speculations.  We  are  happy  to  say  we  know  the  reverse;  but 
we  are  bound,  when  treating  of  these  things,  to  take  the  question 
jn  all  its  bearings. 

If  the  popularity  of  a  Show  may  be  tested  by  the  number  of 
the  entries,  then  Mr.  Houghton,  as  the  sole  manager,  may  look 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  at  the  Exhibition  just  now  terminated. 
One  thousand  pens  of  poultry,  and  three  hundred  of  Pigeons. 
Add  to  this,  that  all  the  greatest  and  best  exhibitors  contributed 
to  the  list ;  and  it  will  be  believed,  we  have  to  comment  on  one 
of  the  greatest  Shows  of  the  season.  It  has  one  advantage  that 
cannot  be  over-estimated — there  is  ample  accommodation  for  any 
number  of  pens,  and  that  without  trenching  on  the  comfort  of 
the  birds,  or  diminishing  the  space  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
visitors.  There  is  one  charm,  or  advantage,  possessed  by  this 
Show  in  which  it  stands  alone.  We  allude  to  the  luxury  of 
having  the  Palace  to  resort  to,  for  rest  or  change,  as  frequently  as 
may  be  desired. 

The  adult  Spanish  was  a  capital  class,  but  some  of  the  birds 
lacked  condition,  owing,  as  we  were  told,  to  the  inclement  weather 
they  had  encountered  of  late.  There  was  one  last  vestige  of 
trimming — we  trust  the  dying  speech  and  confession  of  that  bad 
practice.  We  must  state  at  the  outset,  we  cannot  name  all  the 
meritorious  pens.  The  prize  list  published  by  us  last  week  will 
have  given  all  information,  and  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  it ; 
any  mention  can  be  only  for  unusual  merit.  Mr.  Garlick’s  birds 
were  very  good ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  second  prize,  Mrs. 
HalL’s,  would  not  have  changed  places  with  them,  had  they  been 
in  condition. 

The  Chicken  class  was  a  large  one, — forty-two  entries.  Here 
Miss  Rake  and  Mr.  Teebay  met  to  conclude  the  season.  We 
cannot  imagine  anything  bettor  than  the  two  pens  with  which 
Miss  Rake  took  first  and  second,  thus  winding  up  a  period  of 
extraordinary  success  with  the  greatest  triumph  of  all.  Mr.  Tee- 
bay  was  third.  Fifteen  of  these  pens  deserved  especial  mention. 

There  was  a  good  show  of  Hens  and  Pullets,  and  the  two  prize 
pens  were  unusually  good.  The  cocks  afforded  another  triumph 
to  that  remarkable  bird  of  Mr.  Teebay’s.  He  may  be  proud  of 
it ;  and  if  he  keep  in  condition,  it  is  not  the  last  time  he  will  be 
a  prizetaker. 

Large  classes  are  the  next  in  order, — HorJcinqs.  Here,  again, 
every  known  and  popular  exhibitor  entered  the  list.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  better  to  treat  of  all  the  Dorking  classes  at  once.  It 
saves  prolixity,  and  will  not  tire  our  readers.  It  leads  us  from 
126  to  290,  and  was  made  up  of  birds  that  would  have  done 
:  credit  to  any  Show.  Especial  mention  is  deserved  by  Captain 
Hornby  for  his  old  birds  and  his  two  hens.  Lady  Louisa  Thynne 
showed  at  one  of  the  large  Shows  for  the  first  time  with  great 
success,  and  (we  use  the  term  advisedly)  triumphed  in  the  chicken 
clas3  with  ease  over  all  our  best  and  oldest  exhibitors.  Let  the 
three  names  that  follow  speak  for  themselves.  The  Rev.  J.  Roys, 
the  ILou.  W.  Vernon,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Wakefield.  This  latter 
gentleman  would  have  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  adult  class, 
but  for  an  accident  to  one  of  his  hens.  Messrs.  Breavington, 
Fowler,  Berwick,  Lingwood,  Boys,  Baker,  Botham,  Beal,  Cole, 
and  others,  obtained  prizes  and  mention  they  richly  deserved. 

Mr.  Frost  was  the  victor  in  the  Single  Cock  class,  with  a  bird 
,  of  great  merit.  Those  belonging  to  Captain  Hornby  and  Mr. 
Botham  were  very  good. 

Having  thus  noticed  those  that  were  most  remarkable,  we  may 
|  speak  of  the  classes  generally.  The  increase  in  size  that  has  been 
noticed  at  recent  Shows  was  here  fully  maintained ;  and  while 
we  regret  the  prejudice  or  fashion  that  keeps  away  the  rose- 
combed  birds,  we  were  glad  to  see  that  almost  the  only  pen  shown 
occupied  a  high  position  in  the  prize  list.  Fifty-two  pens  of 


Dorkings  claimed  honourable  mention  at  the  hands  of  the  Judges. 
Ninety-six  pens  of  Cochins  included  all  those  exhibitors  who 
have  done  so  much  to  restore  these  birds  to  their  old  position  and 
scale  of  merit.  It  must  have  been  a  novelty  for  Mr.  Tomlinson’s 
old  birds  to  be  defeated  ;  but  it  was  so,  and  the  palm  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Stretch ;  Mr.  Tomlinson  took  his  revenge  hi  chickens. 
Mrs.  Fookes  was  a  close  competitor.  Liverpool  monopolised  the 
Grouse  and  Partridge  Cochins  prizes,  Mr.  Copple  was  distinguished 
in  White.  We  can  speak  well  of  all  the  Cochin  classes,  and  of 
the  care  with  which  the  birds  were  chosen  and  exhibited. 

The  Crystal  Palace  is  always  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
show  of  Brahmas;  and  thirty-one  pens  maintained  the  old 
reputation.  A  new  name  appeared — Mr.  F.  Andrews,  of  Farn- 
liarn,  who  took  the  lead  with  an  unusually  good  pen.  With  few 
exceptions  all  the  birds  shown  were  excellent  specimens,  and 
the  prizes  were  scattered  abroad. 

Next  came  184  pens  of  Game.  Whether  we  view  these  birds 
for  symmetry,  purity,  or  condition,  we  speak  of  them  in  the 
highest  terms  of  approbation ;  and  even  after  such  a  remark  as 
this  we  must  single  out  a  few  pens  that  deserve  Something 
more.  The  remarkable  pen  of  Piles  belonging  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cruwys;  Black-breasted  Bed  adults  of  the  Hon.  W.  Vernon 
and  Mr.  Edgar  Hanbury.  The  first  and  second-prize  pens  of 
Mr.  Archer  in  class  25 — these  birds  were  so  meritorious  that 
they  gained  their  honours  although  disfigured  by  fighting. 
Mr.  Hellewell’s  Blades,  the  Hon.  W.  Vernon’s  beautiful  Duck- 
wings,  Mr.  Porter’s  and  the  three  first-prize  Single  Codes,  espe¬ 
cially  Mr.  W.  Cox’s  and  Mr.  Moss’s.  We  do  not  for  an  instant 
mean  to  say  we  have  mentioned  all  who  deserve  it.  The  forty 
highly  commended  pens  were  of  very  great  merit. 

The  Golden  and  Silver-pencilled  Hamlurghs  were  very  good, 
but  the  former  excelled.  Of  late  the  exhibitors  of  the  Silver- 
pencilled  do  not  seem  to  have  selected  their  birds  as  carefully  as 
they  might,  or  as  they  used  to  do.  In  these,  as  in  all  other 
breeds,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  avoidance  of  a  defect 
is  quite  as  important  as  the  development  of  a  beauty.  The 
absence  of  the  latter  may  not  be  fatal  to  success,  while  the 
existence  of  any  capital  defect  must  be. 

The  Spangled  were  good  and  very  numerous  in  ail  their  classes. 
We  would  especially  mention  those  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Kershaw,  W.  Worrall,  and  Teebay  ;  also  the  single  cock  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Worrall,  which  we  thought  almost  perfect.  There 
were  73  pens  of  Spangled  Hambuigbs ;  and  when  we  say  34 
were  named  in  the  awards  of  the  Judges,  we  shall  speak  more 
favourably  of  their  excellence  than  by  any  lengthened  report. 

It  is  long  since  we  saw  such  a  class  as  that  for  Black  Polands 
with  white  crests.  Mrs.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Battye  showed 
unusually  good  birds ;  the  top-knots  of  the  birds  belonging  to 
the  first-prize  pen  being  remarkable  for  their  symmetry  and 
closeness.  Mrs.  Pettat  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Fox  gained  the  honours 
of  the  Golden.  There  was  much  competition  in  the  Silvers, 
which  were  excellent,  and  added  to  (he  laurels  of  ;two  old  exhi¬ 
bitors,  Messrs.  G.  C.  Adkins  and  G.  S.  Fox.  Col.  Clowes 
showed  beautiful  birds. 

I 

Malays  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual.  We  were  surprised 
at  it,  because  they  are  London  fowls,  and  should  be  well  repre¬ 
sented  so  close  to  their  home. 

Seventy-seven  pens  of  Bantams  in  the  different  classes  made 
a  good  display  of  these  favourites  of  the  public.  The  Gold- 
laced  were  above  the  average,  and  the  highly  commended  pens 
richly  deserved  prizes.  The  Silvers  were  excellent,  especially 
Mr.  T.  H.  D.  Bayley’s.  The  White  were  very  good,  but  not  so 
good  as  the  Black.  The  small  white  deaf  ears,  bright  red 
combs,  and  the  long  sickle  feathers  of  the  cock  in  the  first-prize 
pen  of  the  latter  make  it  one  of  singular  merit.  Our  favourites 
the  Game  mustered  in  strength.  They  furnished  a  triumph  to 
the  first  exhibitor  in  this  class,  Mr.  W.  S.  Forrest ;  but  we  do 
not  think  the  Duckwings  were  as  carefully  matched  and  mated 
in  colour  as  we  have  seen  them.  This  remark  may  apply  to  many 
other  pens  and  colours  in  this  class. 

Geese  have  ceased  to  be  stupid,  for  John  says  he  has  tided  to 
run  over  one,  but  finds  it  an  impossibility;  and  if  our  wise  king 
had  lived  now  he  would  have  found  one  of  them  was  enough  for 
two.  Thus,  Mr.  Manfield’s  White  Geese  weighed  58  lbs.;  Mr. 
Williams’s,  48  lbs.  In  the  Greys  Mr.  Fowler,  as  usual,  was  first, 
70  lbs. ;  Mr.  Edwards  second,  06  lbs.  These  celebrated  Grey 
Geese  return  to  Prebendal  Farm  no  more.  They  were  claimed. 
They  have  laid  golden  eggs  for  Mr.  Fowler  this  season. 

All  the  Duck  classes  were  good  and  numerous,  Mr.  Fowler 
took  first  and  second  for  Aylesburys  with  pens  weighing  22  lbs. 
and  24  lbs.  Mr.  Hanks  third,  20  lbs. 
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In  Rotiens ,  Mr.  Breavington  maintained  the  position  he  has 
lately  re-talcen.  He  was  first  not  only  with  perfect  feather, 
hut  201bs.  in  weight.  Messrs.  Braikenriclge  and  Fowler  followed. 

The  class  for  B lack  Ducks  was  well  supported,  and  brought 
houour  to  Messrs.  Fox  and  Pryor.  The  same  report  may  now 
be  made  of  all  Duck  classes.  There  are  no  longer  bacl  bills 
in  Aylesburys,  faulty  feathers  in  Rouens,  nor  large  size  and  pied 
plumage  in  Buenos  Ayreans.  It  is  a  struggle  for  pre-eminence, 
and  the  victorious  are  the  best  among  the  good. 

Class  58,  brought  beautiful  Mandarin  and  Summer  Ducks,  (fee. 

The  weight  of  the  prize  Turkeys  will  speak  for  their  merits. 
The  adults  weighed  59  lbs.,  the  young  ones  59§lbs. 

Here  is  the  end  of  our  report.  It  is  a  favourable  one,  and  we 
are  glad  of  it.  One  thing  alone  was  adverse,  and  that  was  the 
weather.  We  are  bound  to  tender  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Houghton, 
who  was,  as  usual,  courteous  and  ubiquitous;  and  we  also  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  the  continued  success  of  his  endeavours  to  make 
this  Show  one  of  the  largest  and  most  popular  in  the  kingdom. 

It  was  attended  by  more  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  than  we 
have  ever.seen  at  any  meeting.  The  sales  were  very  numerous, 
and  Mr.  Teebay  refused  T20  for  his  young  Spanish  cock. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Baily  were  the  Judges. 


EGGS  IN  WINTER-REARING  DUCKLINGS— 
WARM  NESTS. 

My  experience  of  late  bears  out  in  a  measure  what  you  have 
been  recommending  to  those  who  want  fresh  eggs  in  winter ; 
three  pullets  and  a  lien  having  laid  me  during  the  last  three 
months  exactly  eighty  eggs,  though  I  have  not  given  them  ale 
and  hot-buttered  toast. 

If  “  W.  R.  E.,”  Plymouth ,  wishes  to  make  the  most  use  of  his 
hens,  I  would  recommend  him  to  rear  his  Ducklings  without 
allowing  them  the  hen.  I  found  last  summer  that  it  can  be 
done  with  complete  success  with  the  additional  trouble  only  of 
putting  them  into  a  hamper  at  night  for  the  first  week  or  two. 

I  also  have  had  hens  hatch  before  their  full  time  was  up, 
which  I  have  attributed  to  my  lining  the  nests  well  with  feathers. 
It  is  worth  the  experiment. — G.  M. 


AN  ATTACK  OF  THE  BLUES. 

Your  correspondent  is  at  present  suffering  a  severe  attack  of 
the  blues,  or  blue  devils,  as  they  are  generally  called  (at  least  by 
me  for  the  last  fortnight),  and  am  anxious  that  you  should  pre¬ 
scribe  me  a  cure.  Come  now,  don’t  shrug  your  editorial  shoulders 
so,  muttering,  “Poor  fellow! — new  year  potations — not  in  our 
way.”  I  think  decidedly  in  your  way,  and  expect  that  from  the 
recesses  of  your  learned  caputs  I  shall  get  relief. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  my  tormentors  are  not  aerial 
phantoms  of  the  brain,  hut  real  flesh-and-blood  little  villains — 
feathered,  too — commonly  known  in  this  quarter  as  Bluebonnets. 
I  am  sure  I  heartily  wish  all  such  “  Bluebonnets  were  over  the 
border  ”  in  double  quick  time  ;  but  am  doubtful  if  our  southern 
friends  would  relish— the  bee-keeping  portion  at  all  events — a 
flight  of  titmice,  with  half  the  pleasure  they  received  that  prince 
of  the  race,  Samuel  Warren’s  immortal  Tittlebat. 

But  to  the  point.  Observing  little  mincings  of  straw  on  the 
landing-boards,  I  concluded  that  mice  had  got  into  some  of  my 
hires  ;  and  was  about  to  satisfy  myself  on  this  head  as  I  had 
done  previously,  by  inverting  the  hive,  throwing  a  piece  of  thin 
white  gauze  or  net  over  it,  giving  a  few  taps  all  round,  when 
Mr.  Mouse  would  at  once  show  himself  by  springing  to  the  light 
to  effect  his  escape.  Seeing  no  other  indications  of  mice  I  delayed 
disturbing  the  bees,  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  meantime.  I  soon 
discovered  the  real  depredator.  Down  he  came — alighting  on  the 
top  of  the  waterproof  cover  of  the  straw  thatch— chirping  away 
with  restless  glee — a  squint  right  and  left — coast  clear— down 
on  top  hoop — another  glance  all  round — down  second  hoop — 
another  squint — on  to  alighting-board — in  he  goes — tap,  tap — 
no  answer — another  double  knock — out  comes  a  sleepy  sentinel 
•to  meet  his  fate — another  double  knock.  I  could  stand  this  no 
longer— off  to  the  house,  vowing  his  life  was  not  worth  five 
minutes’  purchase— back  gun  in  hand.  My  returning  footsteps 
scared  the  rascal,  which  takes  refuge  in  a  trice  within  the  well- 
trained  branches  of  a  young  pyramid ;  hopping  up  aud  down  it 
with  a  quick,  complacent,  chirping  chuckle,  which  sounded  very 
much  like  “  Shoot  me  here  if  you  dare.”  The  nearest  stone  dis¬ 
lodged  him,  when  over  the  garden-wall  he  goes,  and  is  lost  in  the 
wood.  To  the  wood  I  follow,  blazing  away  at  every  blue  scoundrel 


to  be  seen,  till  I  reached  a  belt,  and  found  the  young  Spruce  and 
Larch  fairly  infested  with  them.  The  more  I  shot  the  more  they 
chirped,  till,  after  having  killed  more  than  a  dozen  without  any 
apparent  diminution,  I  bethought  me  I  should  not  get  at  the 
real  culprit  very  readily  after  this  fashion,  as  the  most  of  these 
might  never  have  crossed  the  garden-wall,  so  I  gave  it  up. 

Since,  they  have  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse.  Two  of  my 
straw  hives  are  in  a  fair  way  of  having  a  second  entrance  imme¬ 
diately  over  the  first,  as  that  band  is  more  than  half  through, 
and  a  wooden  hive  all  round  the  entrance  is  pecked  into  as  many 
small  holes  as  the  comb  within.  A  bit  of  zinc  will  mend  that 
matter  more  easily  than  restore  at  this  season  my  lessening  bees. 
I  have  thought  of  sticking  up  a  couple  of  dead  birds  before  each 
hive,  or  netting  over  the  entrance,  and  on  the  net  fastening  a 
number  of  hair  snares,  their  fluttering  struggles  might  bring  out 
the  bees.  Birdlime  would  trap  more  bees  than  birds  on  a  mild 
day,  I  airi-afraid.  You  may  suggest  something  better  still :  by 
so  doing  you  will  oblige — A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper. 

[Your  locality  is  unfortunately  infested  with  those  little  arch-; 
enemies  of  bees,  the  blue  tomtit,  titmouse,  or  blue  devils,  as  you 
term  these  cunning  marauders.  In  speaking  of  this  bird,  Purchas, 
an  old  bee  authority,  says,  “  She  will  eat  ten  or  twelve  bees  at  a 
time,  and  by-and-by  be  ready  for  more.  When  she  cometh  to 
the  hive  and  findeth  none,  sheknoeketh  with  her  bill  at  the  door  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  bees  come  out  to  inquire  the  cause,  she 
catchcth  first  one  and  then  another  until  her  belly  be  full.” 
When  disturbed  at  her  work,  the  little  rascal  hops  about,  aud 
tells  you  as  plainly  as  chattering  can  do  it  that  she  shall  not  be 
long  away.  A  solitary  bird  or  two  may  be  trapped  or  shot,  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  a  remedy  where  these  plunderers  are 
numerous.  We  should  be  inclined  to  advise  that  bee-houses  be 
entirely  boarded  in  at  the  front,  setting  the  hives  a  good  way 
back,  with  but  a  small  opening  for  outward  exits,  and  little  or  no 
alighting-board.  If  this  plan  be  pursued,  care  must  be  taken 
that  sufficient  ventilation  reaches  the  hive  by  removing  the  front 
board  occasionally,  or  opening  the  back  doors  ;  otherwise  dysen¬ 
tery  might  ensue.  We  have  seen  the  good  effects  of  a  winter 
screen  placed  a  little  in  advance  of  the  hive,  as  represented  in  Mr. 
Taylor’s  “Bee-keeper’s  Manual,”  which  entirely  hides  from 
view  both  hive  and  bees ;  the  latter,  moreover,  not  being  attracted 
to  the  entrance  by  a  glare  of  light  injurious  at  this  season.] 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Large  Produce  op  Egos. — In  my  letter  published  in  your  last  number 
I  omitted  mentioning  that  my  fowls  pay  the  whole  of  their  expenses  in 
feeding,  &c.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  there  was  a  balance  on  the 
right  side.  The  eggs  and  chickens  that  are  not  wanted  for  the  house  are 
sold  to  pay  for  this  amusement.  I  seldom  have  a  sick  bird.— W.  F. 
IIopkins. 

Poultry  in  a  Confined  Space  (If.  Nixon). — It  is  not  only  possible  to 
keep  Cochin-China  fowls  in  an  outhouse  six  feet  square,  but  they  have  been 
so  kept  as  stated  in  the  “  Poultry  Book  for  the  Many,”  and  this  is  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  what  we  stated  in  answer  to  a  correspondent — “  We  never 
advise  fowls  to  be  kept  in  so  confined  a  space.”  It  may  be  done,  but  it  is  cruel 
to  the  fowls,  and  profitless  to  the  owner.  By  extreme  attention  to  cleanliness 
and  diet  the  birds  may  be  kept  free  from  disease  ;  but  they  are  never  in  that 
vigorous  health  which  characterises  those  birds  which  have  an  extensive  run, 
and  an  unlimited  supply  of  green  and  insect  food.  Your  space  is  treble  the 
size  above  mentioned,  yet  it  is  not  such  a  run  as  can  justify  the  expectation 
of  profit.  Unless  you  have  a  separate  place  where  a  hen  could  be  put  with 
her  brood,  we  would  advise  you  to  aim  at  producing  eggs  only.  Have  three 
Spanish  pullets,  and  three  Cochin-China  pullets,  but  no  cock. 

Work  on  Poultry  ( Trafalgar  Goods  Station).—  That  with  coloured 
plates  is  “The  Poultry  Book,”  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Winkfield.  A  copy, 
second-hand,  may  be  purchased  for  about  12s.  No  second  edition  has  been 
published.  There  is  no  reliable  work  upon  Canaries,  nor  any  at  all  upon 
the  Game  fowl  only. 

Consumption  in  Fowls  (A.  E.  IF.).— There  is  no  cure  for  this  disease 
when  so  far  pdvanced  that  its  nature  is  unruistakeable.  When  in  its  very 
earliest  stage,  half  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  powder,  given  daily,  in 
powder  mixed  with  a  little  soft  food,  might  be  administered  advantageously. 

Kef.fing  Rabbits  Profitably.— “  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  opinion 
and  advice  as  to  whether  I  could  keep  Rabbits  to  pay  a  liberal  return  for  the 
time  bestowed  on  them  and  the  food  they  consumed  by  breeding  for  the 
poulterer.  Also  would  you  advise  keeping  in  hutches  in  a  greenhouse,  which 
I  thought  of  turning  into  a  rabbit-house?  or  would  you  advise  turning  them 
loose  in  a  piece  of  ground  150  feet  long  by  50  feet  walled  in?  What  sort 
would  be  the  best — the  common  half-lop,  the  double-lop,  or  Chinchilla  Silver 
Grey  ?  It  will  be  a  better  guide  if  I  tell  yon  I  am  a  small  market-gardener, 
and  wish  to  increase  my  income.  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  above  some 
time,  and  I  am  now  ready  to  commence.  I  have  heard  that  several  authors 
have  guaranteed  large  incomes  by  keeping  Rabbits,  hut  I  never  could  get  one 
of  their  pamphlets.  There  is  one  which  I  should  like,  if  you  could  tell  me 
where  I  could  get  it— that  by  M.  Dcspuny,  “  Le  Lapin  Domestique.”  Paris. 
1838.— G.  W.” 

[We  shall  be  much  obliged  by  any  of  our  readers  stating  their  experience 
in  attempting  to  keep  Rabbits  profitably.] 
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Day  Day 
!  of  of 

M’nth  Week. 

FEB.  28— MARCH  5,  1860. 

Weather 

Barometer. 
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Thermom. 

)0N  in  1859. 

,,r.  ,  Rain  in 
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Sun 
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Populus  alba. 
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53 
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49 

6 
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1 

3 

12 

42 
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1 

i  Th 

Populus  tremula. 

30.265—30.225 
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w. 

— 

47 

6 

38  5 

49 

2 

9 

12 

30 
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2 
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Populus  nigra. 

30.209—30.074 
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— 

45 

6 
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48 

3 

10 

12 

17 

G2 

3 
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Daphne  laureola. 

30.188—30.126 

59—48 

w. 

— 

42 

0 
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33 

4 

11 

12 

4 

03 

4 
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2  Sunday  in  Lent. 

30.226—30.201 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-three  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  48.4°  and  33.2°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  64°,  occurred  on  the  28th,  in  1846 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  13J, 
on  the  5th,  in  1855.  During  the  period  127  days  were  fine,  and  on  71  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  FOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

Frequent  attention  is  now  necessary  in  the  giving 
and  taking  away  of  air  as  the  alternations  of  bright  sun¬ 
shine  and  clouds  occur,  and  also  to  temper  cold  winds 
by  the  admission  of  air  on  the  south  side.  After  the 
severe  weather  we  have  lately  experienced,  and  the  extra 
fire  heat  used  in  consequence,  many  plants  that  may 
appear  all  right  may,  nevertheless,  be  very  dry,  and  if 
they  are  not  examined,  and  when  very  dry,  weil  soaked 
with  water,  they  will  soon  show  unmistakeable  signs  of 
approaching  death. 

Azaleas  (Indian). — Young  plants  that  have  commenced 
their  growth  to  be  repotted.  Shift  Achimenes,  Begonias, 
Gesneras,  &c.,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm,  moist  situation. 

Bulbs. — Pot  Cape  and  other  bulbs  in  a  compost  of 
loam,  leaf  mould,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand,  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  make  growth  in  foliage. 

Heaths. — Continue  to  shift  as  they  may  require,  using 
sandy  heath-soil  full  of  fibres,  with  an  abundance  of 
drainage.  Be  sure  that  the  ball  is  thoroughly  moist 
before  shifting  ;  for  if  perfectly  dry  when  that  operation 
is  performed  the  waterings  afterwards  given  will  pass 
freely  through  the  fresh  soil  without  penetrating  the  old 
ball.  Give  them  all  the  air  possible,  avoiding  north  or 
north-east  winds. 

Potting  must  be  in  progress,  aftd  include  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  occupants  of  these  houses. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID-HOUSE. 

Push  Allamandas,  Clerodendrons,  Stephanotises,  &c., 
forward  as  briskly  as  possible ;  but  be  in  no  hurry  to  train 
them,  as  freedom  in  growth  is  advantageous  to  a  certain 
extent.  Use  all  means  to  check  the  increase  of  insects. 

Orchids.  —  The  general  collection  to  be  favoured 
with  a  good  steaming  every  clear  morning  for  about  half 
an  hour :  this  to  be  done  by  sprinkling  the  flues  or  pipes 
when  warm.  Plants  in  a  growing  state  to  be  slightly 
shaded,  to  prevent  flagging  from  too  copious  a  perspira¬ 
tion  during  a  sudden  mid-day  bright  sunshine.  Orchids 
are  generally  increased  by  passing  a  sharp  knife  between 
the  pseudo-bulbs  (taking  care  to  leave  at  least  two  or 
three  undisturbed  next  the  growing  shoots)  so  as  to  sever 
one  or  more  of  the  dormant  bulbs  from  the  parent  plant, 
which  should  remain  until  it  shows  signs  of  growth,  when 
it  may  be  taken  off  and  potted. 

forcing-houses. 

CnEERiES. — The  syringe  to  be  used  freely  except  when 
in  bloom,  plenty  of  air  to  be  given,  and  the  green  fly 
kept  down  ;  shutting  up  with  a  little  extra  solar  heat  in 
the  afternoons  of  bright  days. 

Figs. — Abundance  of  syringing  and  good  waterings 
with  liquid  manure  may  now  be  given  them.  Sudden 
changes  in  their  treatment  will  cause  the  fruit  to  drop, 
all  the  shoots  when  six  or  eight  inches  long  to  be  stopped 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  second  crop. 

Melons. — Use  strongish  maiden  loam  by  itself  to  grow 


them.  See  to  the  linings,  attend  well  to  setting,  and 
maintain  an  airy  and  dry  atmosphere  when  in  blossom. 
Keep  the  shoots  at  all  times  thin. 

Peaches. — Frequent  attention  to  be  given  in  arrang¬ 
ing  the  young  shoots,  disbudding  and  thinning.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  state  of  the  border  is  necessary,  whether 
retentive  or  porous,  that  no  serious  errors  may  be  made 
by  withholding  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  or  by  giving 
too  much.  The  temperature  of  the  early  house  to  be  from 
55°  to  60°  by  night,  ranging  from  75°  to  80°  by  sun  heat, 
and  allowing  65°  by  artificial  heat,  on  dull  days. 

Pines. — A  day  temperature  of  75°  to  80°  to  be  main¬ 
tained  during  the  progress  of  the  fruit  to  maturity,  ac¬ 
companied  by  atmospheric  moisture.  Succession  plants 
to  be  supplied  with  a  steady  moist  heat,  and  to  be  care¬ 
fully  sustained  after  potting,  to  induce  a  healthy  action 
of  the  roots.  Shading  is  sometimes  necessary  during 
bright  sunshine. 

Yines.—As  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems  are  generally 
close  to  the  heating  apparatus,  it  is  advisable  to  bind 
them  up  with  moss  or  liaybands,  neatly  clipped,  as  far  as 
the  parching  heat  extends.  The  moss  or  liaybands  being  » 
damped  morning  and  evening  with  the  syringe,  will  keep 
the  bark  and  stems  in  a  healthy  state,  and  will  frequently 
induce  a  mass  of  roots  to  be  produced  there.  That  by 
watering  occasionally  with  liquid  manure  will  contribute 
to  sustain  the  vigour  of  the  trees.  William  Keane. 


WALTONIAN  CASE  AND  PROPAGATION. 

“  Can  you  inform  me  if  there  is  any  other  maker  of  the  Wal- 
tonian  Case  besides  Mr.  West,  of  Surbiton  ?  I  ordered  a  Case  of 
him  rather  more  than  three  months  ago,  and  though  I  have  several 
times  written  to  him  during  that  period,  urging  its  being  sent, 
and  he  has  promised  I  should  have  it  a  month  since,  up  to  this 
time  I„have  never  been  able  to  obtain  the  Case.  I  imagine  Mr. 
West  has  more  orders  for  Cases  than  he  can  fulfil,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  public  could  they  be 
obtained  from  other  makers  besides  him.”  —  An  Amateur 
Subscriber. 

When  I  showed  this  complaint  to  Mr.  West,  he  said, 
“  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  he  is  only  one  out  of  twenty- 
two  who  tease  my  life  out  and  out  just  now  to  have  their 
Waltonian  Cases  sent  to  them  at  once,  and  you  yourself 
must  know  there  are  more  than  double  that  number  of 
Cases  quite  ready  for  despatch,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
And  I  wish  to  goodness  you  gentlemen  writers  would 
make  up  your  minds  about  the  best  mode  of  heating 
them,  as,  since  Mr.  Hibberd  first  broached  in  print  the 
superiority  of  the  candles  over  lamps,  no  one  will  buy  a 
lamp  ;  and  yet  up  to  this  moment  not  a  single  candle  has 
been  hit  upon  to  do  the  work  of  the  lamps.”  “  Mr. 
Fiddlesticks,”  said  I,  “why,  man  alive,  you  are  the 
person  to  blame  for  that  very  idea.  Did  you  not  tell  me 
that  you  tried  it  on  with  Palmer’s  people  five  years  back  ? 
Did  you  not  say  that  unless  you  were  to  undertake  to  buy 
so  many  gross,  they  would  not  risk  the  trouble  of  making 
moulds  for  experiments?  And,  did  I  not  tell  you  at  the 
beginning  that  Mr.  Walton,  the  inventor  of  the  Case, 
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with  all  liis  wealth,  his  influence,  and  his  knowledge  of 
London,  failed  in  procuring  anything  so  effectual,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  cheap  as  the  lamps,  for  the  space  of  full 
two  years  before  you  manufacturers,  and  we  ‘  gentlemen 
writers,’  ever  thought  of  dipping  our  fingers  in  oil  or 
grease,  or  stearine  compounds  ?  And  if  you  had  taken 
my  advice  last  May  (see  Cottage  Gardener,  Yol.  XXII., 
page  93),  and  ‘  allowed  the  candle  to  rest  under  the 
bushel  ’  till  certain  ladies,  therein  named,  had  certified,  or 
reported  on  the  merits  of  such  candles,  you  would  have 
saved  all  this  bother,  and  be  pounds  in  pocket.” 

Mr.  West  freely  owned  that  he  was  considerably  the 
loser  by  the  change  in  the  mode  of  heating  ;  and  I  knew 
months  back  that  the  candles  which  were  sold  in  printed- 
labelled  parcels,  “as  recommended  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hib- 
berd,”  had  failed.  I  knew,  also,  that  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
manager  of  “  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company,”  came 
down  to  Surbiton  to  see  the  candles  tested,  or  to  learn, 
rather,  how  the  tests  had  succeeded  ;  and,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  Mr.  Wilson  found  Mrs.  West  in  her  conservatory, 
hoping  against  hope,  and  humouring  the  candles  more 
than  ever  she  did  any  of  her  own  children  ;  but  all  would 
not  do,  and  Mr.  Wilson  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  and  be¬ 
lieved  what  he  did  see,  that  the  candle— out  of  seven 
kinds  of  candles  which  were  made  after  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Ilibberd — had  completely  failed.  “  I  consider  the 
essentials,”  says  Mr.  H.,  “to  be  a  candle  eight  inches 
long,  to  burn  twelve  hours,  and  to  heat  the  Case  to  at 
least  80°. ”  Again,  “  Messrs.  Price  &  Co.  have  very 
kindly  complied  with  every  wish  I  have  expressed,  and 
made  no  less  than  eight  different  kinds  of  candles,  all  of 
them  suitable  except  one.”  There  must  be,  therefore, 
some  peculiarity  about  the  No.  7.  Perhaps  spells  against 
witchcraft  have  no  effect  on  things  seven  in  number, 
because  so  many  things  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
by  sevens.  The  whole  seven  candles  were  bewitched  as 
surely  as  anything  else  was  ever  bewitched,  for  none  of 
them  would  do. 

I  promised  (Cottage  Gardener,  Yol.  XXII.,  p.  93), 
that  if  the  candles  suited,  Mr.  Ilibberd  should  receive 
the  credit  entirely  to  himself,  although  he  was  only  third 
violin  in  the  concert.  Mr.  Walton  played  first  fiddle, 
Mr.  West  the  big  bass,  and  Mr.  Ilibberd,  with  Price  & 
Co.  following,  with  fiddlesticks ;  as  it  would  appear  in 
reality  to  have  been  the  very  order,  or  being  myself  out 
of  order,  begging  their  pardon,  or  programme  of  “that 
ther  ”  concert.  But  that  the  candles  failed  I  said  nothing 
about. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  West  left  the  good  lady  in  blacks  ; 
and  the  blacks  left  her,  also,  short  of  sundry  aprons  and 
morning  gowns.  After  putting  their  heads  together,  and 
after  seeing  that  candles  would  not  do  the  thing,  “Now 
how  they  could  fix  them.”  Mr.  West  suggested  his 
original  motion  of  a  “  light  ”  instead — a  magnified  Price’s 
Patent  Night  Light.  “  You  accomplish  the  *  light,’ 
and  I  shall  alter  the  lamp-stage  to  suit  the  new  kind  of 
burner.”  “  Done,”  said  Mr.  Wilson  ;  and  to  work  he 
went  on  moulds  and  night  lights  in  earnest ;  and  by  about 
Christmas  he  succeeded  in  making  just  the  very  tiling, 
and  called  the  tiling  by  a  new  name — “  Shearwood,”  to 
heat  Waltonian  Cases  in  Mr.  West’s  name  this  time. 
In  trade  a  name  is  everything,  and  the  name  under  which 
these  candles  failed  would  not  be  safe  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  but  now,  in  the  very  dead  of  winter,  who 
could  test  the  Shearwood  lights?— no  one,  of  course. 
That  is  the  whole  and  sole  truth  for  the  delay  in  delivering 
the  Cases  and  the  loss  of  trade  to  Mr.  West,  through 
“  we  ”  gentleman  writers,  and  through  no  fault  or  failing 
on  his  part ;  he  often  expressed  to  me  his  anxiety  to  have 
the  proofs  of  the  candles  and  of  the  lights  as  speedily  as 
possible.  He  went  into  a  considerable  outlay  in  enlarging 
his  factory,  and  in  taking  in  more  hands  to  get  up  a  good 
stock  of  ready-made  Cases  by  the  beginning  of  this  pro¬ 
pagating  season.  Indeed,  I  took  one  of  the  Editors  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener  over  the  new  works  when  they 


were  in  progress,  the  master  and  mistress  being  out  at 
the  time ;  but,  having  their  permission  as  a  standing 
order,  I  often  take  friends  over  the  works.  Yet  I  have 
more  cause  for  regret  than  you  may  think  owing  to  this 
delay  in  the  proof  of  the  Shearwoocls ;  for  I  had  some 
experiments  of  my  own  which  I  wanted  to  test  before 
Christmas,  and  ordered  Mr.  West  to  get  me  a  set  of  four- 
inch  pipes  and  other  pipes,  stops,  and  syphons,  which  he 
did  long  before  Christmas  ;  and  there  they  are  now 
standing  in  his  manufactory-yards,  and,  like  the  shoe¬ 
maker’s  wife,  here  I  am  without  a  shoe  to  my  foot  for 
experiments  this  spring.  Every  spare  moment  from 
other  departments  must  be  spent  on  these  Waltonians, 
till  all  the  orders  are  off  at  the  least. 

Well,  then,  at  the  beginning  of  this  Eebruary,  Mr. 
Hibberd  wrote  to  Dr.  Lindley  that  he  had  “just  received 
from  Mr.  West  a  Case  made  on  the  new  pattern;”  by 
which  we  learn  that  he  too  was  still  trying  “  experiments 
with  candles  during  several  weeks,  and  the  loss  of  the 
season  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  result  was 
unavoidable.”  But  the  loss  of  credit  for  the  failure  of 
seven  kinds  of  candles  which  he  approved  of,  and  must 
have  been  up  to  the  mark  of  his  approbation  “in  the 
essentials,”  is  passed  over  in  silence  :  and  not  only  that, 
but  his  love  of  inventor’s  fame  pushed  him  into  a  wrong 
position  ;  for  he  tells  the  Doctor  as  plain  as  Punch  that 
the  “new  pattern  was  made  to  carry  out  his  plan  of 
heating”  with  candles  eight  inches  long,  of  course— every 
word  of  which  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  I  am  from  the 
north  pole.  All  his  “plan  of  heating”  was  done  in 
spring-box  candlesticks,  with  candles  eight  inches  long — - 
the  very  essence  of  his  own  fancy.  After  that  he  gave 
the  Doctor  such  a  thorough-going  eulogy  on  the  facts, 
feats,  and  capabilities  of  the  Waltonian,  that  Mr.  West 
resolved  to  send  out  sixteen  Cases  that  week,  ten  the 
next,  and  the  rest  in  the  order  in  which  they  stood  on  the 
books.  But  it  appears  that  Mr.  Hibberd  wrote  to  the 
Doctor  from  his  fancies,  and  from  a  fear  that  he  should 
not  be  up  at  the  death,  rather  than  from  any  practical 
knowledge  gained  from  the  “  new  pattern  ”  itself. 

Just  then,  as  if  on  purpose  to  dispel  the  best  ideas,  a 
correspondent  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  writes  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  Waltonian 
Cases,  and  the  mode  of  heating  them  by  candles,  and 
was  told  the  candles  had  failed — that  is,  the  seven  kinds 
which  Mr.  Hibberd  said  last  May  were  “  up  to  all  the 
essentials  he  insisted  on.”  Here  the  difficulty  took  a  fresh 
turn ;  and  as  Mr.  West  was  on  the  point  of  sending  off 
all  the  Cases  which  were  then  on  his  order-book,  I  called 
at  his  shop,  and  was  shown  the  new“  Shearwood”  lights 
which  were  to  heat  them,  and  I  left  word  with  the  fore¬ 
man  to  tell  Mr.  West  these  Shear  woods  could  not  be  of 
sufficient  power  to  heat  the  Cases  so  early  in  the  season  ; 
and  Mr.  West  stopped  the  packers,  having  luckily  sent 
off  but  one  Case  with  a  box  of  Shearwoods.  On  the 
17th  of  Eebruary  Mr.  West  received  the  following  letters 
— one  from  Mr.  Hibberd  and  one  from  Mr.  Wilson  : — 

“  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company,  Limited. 

“Belmont,  Vauxhall,  London,  S.,  17th  Feb.,  18C0. 

“  Dear  Sir, — The  present  night  lights,  if  two  be  used  at  once, 
keep  up,  I  believe,  the  heat  you  require  for  twelve  hours  or  more. 
What  I  wished  to  consult  you  upon  was  whether  nine  hours’ 
watches  would  not  do,  as  I  thought  the  light  for  that  time  could 
bo  made  more  certainly  regular,  and  one  would  keep  sufficient 
heat  for  ordinary  use. 

“  I  would  not  keep  back  orders,  but  only  suggest  two  of  the 
present  size  being  used  at  once.  I  understood  The  Cottage 
Gardener’s  condemnation  to  apply  to  candles,  not  to  the 
new  lights. 

“We  shall  try  to  make  one  which  will  give  larger  light  for 
twelve  hours  :  in  that  case,  probably,  putting  only  nine  in  a  box. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Geo.  Wilson.” 

“Stoke  Newington,  N.,Fcb.  17,  1SG0. 

“  Dear  Sir, — Do  not  send  out  any  more  of  these  horrid 
Shearwoods  ;  they  are  no  use  at  all.  Mr.  Wilson  will  make  them 
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with  more  substance.  The  candles  I  had  last  winter  did  the  thing 
grandly,  and  so  will  Palmer’s  twelve-hour  night  lights  ;  and  the 
only  thing  against  using  them  is,  that  they  burn  in  lamps  a  foot 
high.  The  Cases  could  be  made  to  stand  high  enough  for  that. 

“  If  you  have  any  stock  of  Shearwoods  by  you  I  will  take 
them  all,  to  use  for  night  lights  sooner  than  the  public  shall  have 
them.  In  taking  orders  be  sure  to  send  ^he  lamp,  and  say 
nothing  about  candles  until  the  manufacturers  can  accomplish 
a  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  I  have  so  fully  and  frequently 
explained. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Shirley  IIibberd.” 

Here,  then,  after  a  delay  of  ten  months,  we  arrive  at 
the  very  point  at  which  Mr.  Walton  presented  the  Case 
to  Mr.  West,  and  all  through  the  best  intentions.  No 
wonder  a  certain  place  is  paved  with  the  very  best  of 
them,  and  a  greater  wonder  it  will  be  if  Ave  ever  get  rid 
of  them.  But  why  should  editors  and  the  conductors  of 
public  journals  give  place  to  such  stuff?  I  have  been 
asked  over  and  over  again.  The  only  answer  is  that 
editors  do  not  sit  in  judgment  over  their  correspondents. 
If  a  peasant  gives  his  name  to  an  editor  ho  has  as  much 
right  to  be  heard  as  a  peer ;  a  dairymaid  as  much  as  a 
duchess  ;  a  fool  as  a  philosopher  ;  but  an  anonymous 
writer  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  editor,  and  has  no  right  to  a 
reply  if  his  letter  is  inserted.  So  the  Doctor  is  perfectly 
free  from  blame  for  this  disappointment ;  but  his  corre¬ 
spondent  is  not  equally  free  from  censure  for  not  writing 
to  the  Doctor  to  tell  him  of  the  failure  of  his  practice  as 
widely  as  he  spread  the  fancies  of  his  sanguine  anticipa¬ 
tion,  instead  of  writing  privately  to  Mr.  West,  who  had 
enough  of  the  game  to  bear  already,  and  who  had  to 
bear  the  lo:s  and  blame  caused  to  his  trade  by  the  best 
intentions.  But  I  can  sympathise  with  Mr.  Hibberd 
under  the  circumstances.  I,  too,  deceived  the  public 
with  the  same  ardour  in  the  matter  of  the  Boursault 
stock  for  Boses.  When  I  discovered  my  mistake  I  was 
in  an  awful  mood  for  weeks  ;  my  appetite  failed  me,  and 
I  went  moping  about,  till  I  made  up  my  mind  to  change 
my  name,  and  go  to  New  Zealand,  sooner  than  tell  pub¬ 
licly  what  a  fool  I  was ;  and  there  was  no  other  person 
in  the  plot  on  whom  I  could  fix.  the  failure.  It  was  then 
I  dreamed  a  dream,  and  saw  the  public  in  seeming  good 
humour,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  cognisant  of 
all  my  fault,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  on  the  pillow  to 
confess  the  Avhole  truth,  and  be  as  good-humoured  as 
they  seemed  to  be.  So  I  did  in’these  very  pages  ;  and, 
ever  since,  they,  the  public,  put  more  faith  in  what  I  wrrite 
than  they  ever  did  before.  That  page  in  the  life  of  an 
old  gardener  should  ever  be  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
young  in  our  line.  Let  no  temptation  under  heaven 
ever  sway  the  weakest  minded  of  them  from  the  path  of 
truth  and.  straightforward  manly  character,  and  their 
reward  will  follow  them  ;  for,  no  matter  what  scrape  they 
may  fall  into,  people  will  never  think  the  worse  of  them 
for  it. 

And  now  we  must  think  about  oil  lamps  for  the  Wal- 
tonians,  until  an  improved  Shearwood  comes  out  to 
replace  them.  The  Cases  as  they  ar6  now  made  are 
fitted  for  lamps  ;  and,  for  Shearwoods,  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  make  the  wick  about  double  the  size  of  the 
present  one,  or  about  six  times  larger  than  those  in  the 
common  night  lights.  Then,  of  course,  they  must  need 
greater  thickness,  so  to  burn  for  ten  hours,  or  even  nine, 
if  that  is  nearer  the  mark  in  price.  Then,  should  the 
price  be  a  little  more  than  that  by  the  lamp,  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  mode  will  make  it  to  be  universally  adopted 
among  the  class  for  whom  it  is  the  very  best  system  of 
propagation. 

In  the  accounts  of  it  under  the  Doctor,  there  is  not  a 
word  too  much  in  its  praise  ;  but  there  is  a  sad  libel  on 
it  in  his  last  tickler.  I  mean  where  it  is  said  to  be  a  pro- 
pagating-case  and  no  more,  and  that  no  plants  can  be 
grown  in  it  after  they  are  rooted,  which  is  just  as  wide 
of  the  mark  as  the  poles  are  asunder.  As  far  as  its 


capacity  goes,  it  is  just  as  good  a  Wardian  Case  as  any 
that  has  been  hitherto  thought  of  for  the  whole  summer ; 
and,  no  doubt,  a  minimum  light  will  be  Avanted  to  keep 
it  up  to  50°  all  the  winter.  It  need  not  be  idle  a  single 
day  the  year  round,  take  my  word  for  it.  I  studied  the 
whole  plan  with  Mr.  Walton  himself  two  years  before  it 
w'ent  westways,  and  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  it  since. 
I  have  seen  it  crammed  \yith  plants  the  summer  through 
by  Mr.  West ;  but,  of  course,  not  using  heat  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  I  kept  it  full  of  plants  for  Mr.  West.  The 
first  spring  he  had  it  in  his  front  shop,  where  all  the 
passers  by  could  see  it.  The  expense  is  simply  the  only 
thing  against  it  as  a  Wardian  Case  ;  but  when  you  once 
have  it,  and  make  up  your  mind  to  give  it  a  do  up  once 
a-year,  after  the  propagation,  to  suit  a  recess  near  a 
window,  and  to  agree  with  good  furniture,  take  my 
word  for  it,  no  Wardian  Case  will  beat  it  the  whole 
summer. 

To  answer  the  suggestion  of  “An  Amateur  Sub¬ 
scriber”  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  about  obtain¬ 
ing  it  from  other  makers.  Besides  the  fact  of  being  re¬ 
gistered,  there  is  not  one  in  the  trade  in  a  thousand  who 
might  hit  on  the  exact  requirements  in  making  it,  being 
far  more  ingeniously  contrived  inside  than  any  one  who 
has  yet  used  it  is  at  all  aware  of,  and  this  part  of  every 
one  of  them  has  been  made  by  the  same  man  from  the 
first  day  till  now.  Another  man  in  Surbiton  took  to  the 
making  of  it  long  ago,  but  he  could  never  hit  it  off,  and 
he  gave  it  up  in  despair.  From  the  want  of  a  practical 
recommendation,  it  is  now  safe  and  certain,  that  no  one 
will  buy  any  of  them  which  does  not  pass  the  ordeal  of 
criticism  from  The  Cottage  Gardener.  But  anybody 
who  shall  recommend  it  to  anybody  else,  will  be  doing 
that  body  a  real  service,  and  a  thousand  of  them  can  be 
got  ready  in  a  season ;  but  no  one  should  put  off  the 
ordering  of  it  to  the  time  for  propagation.  Every  order 
from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  end  of  May,  must 
wait  the  turn  of  first  come  first  go,  and  first-rate  success 
to  it  to  the  bargain. 

The  last  improvement  in  the  working  of  it,  is  to  make 
it  temporary,  in  two  divisions,  by  a  centre  piece  of  glass 
to  drop  down  from  the  roof,  and  to  be  of  the  same  slope ; 
then  by  tilting  the  glass  frame  which  forms  half  of  the 
roof  you  have  air  and  more  coolness  for  seeds,  the  other 
end  being  closed  for  more  heat  for  cuttings  ;  but  the  safe¬ 
guard  for  it  is  a  cold  box  with  loose  panes  of  glass  for  a 
top,  and  to  remove  seedling-pots  from  the  seed  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Case  as  soon  as  they  require  it,  and  that  is 
just  where  thousands  fail  in  gardening,  and  blame  the 
seeds  and  seedsmen  for  bad  seeds,  when  the  whole  and 
sole  blame  rests  with  their  own  want  of  knowing  the 
exact  way  of  doing  them.  A  thousand  chances  against 
the  best-saved  seed  in  the  shop  in  the  hands  of  ten 
thousand  who  find  pleasure  in  doing  the  best  they  can 
think  of. 

Sometimes  I  am  apt  to  think  there  are  more  seeds  sent 
to  me  than  I  ordered,  for  I  seldom  have  a  miss  in  seeds  ; 
and  if  I  could  confine  myself  to  a  good-going  Waltonian 
Case,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  not  a  packet  of  seeds  in 
a  respectable  shop  in  London,  but  I  could  get  up  just  as 
well  as  if  I  had  the  run  of  a  large  establishment.  I  never 
heard  a  syllable  against  seeds  at  the  Experimental  Garden 
yet.  It  is  in  the  kinds  that  ever  I  was  taken-in  with  seeds. 
If  I  want  a  particular  kind  of  Scabious  or  Dianthus,  or 
of  any  of  the  mauy  kindred  sorts,  the  chances  arc  against 
me,  for  the  names  do  not  always  tell  the  right  tints  ;  but 
the  seeds  seldom  fail  with  me  in  vegetating.  Lettuces, 
Cabbages,  Broccoli,  and  Peas,  often  play  me  the  same 
tricks  ;  but  that  comes  of  the  carelessness  of  the  seed 
growers.  The  only  practical  rule  for  removing  the  seedlings 
of  bedding  plants  from  heat,  is  to  watch  that  the  heat  is 
not  too  much  for  them,  drawing  them  up  with  weak,  long 
stems  ;  and  after  they  are  turned  to  a  cool  place,  to  have 
them  kept  as  close,  from  air,  as  they  Avere  in  the  Case  or 
hotbed  for  a  whole  week,  or  even  longer,  thus  early  to 
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enable  them  to  gain  firmness  ancl  strength  sufficient  to 
hold  up  against  light  and  air. 

For  cuttings  in  a  Waltonian  Case,  the  sand  at  the 
bottom  should  never  become  dry ;  but  for  seed-pots  it 
is  more  safe  to  have  the  sand  not  quite  so  wet.  After 
the  cuttings  are  done  with,  the  Case  is  the  best  place 
I  know  to  manage  seed-pots  in  with  very  little  bottom 
heat  in  May,  and  none  after  that  period. 

The  1st  of  May  is  quite  early  enough  to  sow  Humea 
seeds  for  next  year,  as,  by  having  them  earlier,  amateurs 
are  apt  to  have  them  with  bare  stems  next  the  ground. 
All  the  seeds  of  spring  flowers,  such  as  those  of  the 
Primrose  and  Auricula  kinds,  the  Mimuluses,  and  all 
such  as  come  up  best,  and  do  better  to  be  sown  the 
moment  they  are  ripe,  in  a  cold,  close  Waltonian.  In 
July,  no  place  is  better  for  Cineraria  seeds  ;  in  August, 
for  Calceolaria;  in  September,  for  the  whole  race  of 
Gladioluses,  and  all  without  bottom  heat ;  but  in  such 
hot  weather  to  have  a  good  thick  layer  of  damp  sand 
under  the  pots.  In  July,  if  a  little  soil  or  leaf  mould  is 
added  to  the  sand,  to  the  depth  of  one  inch  or  a  little 
more,  Pose  cuttings,  and  choice  Pelargoniums,  and  fancy 
kinds  from  cuttings,  will  root  better,  without  pots,  in  a 
Waltonian  Case,  than  by  any  other  plan  I  ever  saw 
adopted,  the  whole  bottom  of  the  Case  being,  as  it  were, 
one  great  pot,  without  the  risk  and  inconvenience  of 
large  balls  under  unrooted  stuff.  All  that  I  have  seen 
done,  and  done  well,  in  these  Cases,  and  without  bottom 
heat;  so  that  between  one  thing  and  another,  as  I  have 
just  said,  these  Cases  may  be  kept  at  full  work  nine 
months  in  the  year,  and  a  change  every  month  or  six 
weeks  ;  but  in  the  dead  of  winter,  unless  one  is  up  to  the 
mark,  there  is  certainly  some  risk,  if  bottom  heat  is  to  be 
kept  on  all  the  while  ;  but,  in-doors  and  near  a  window, 
all  the  very  small  hardy  Fei'ns  may  be  kept  in  them  the 
whole  winter,  and  look  just  as  gay  as  the  Ancectochiluses 
do  in  similar  minimum  conservatories  in  the  hottest 
stoves.  D.  Beaton. 


CONSERVATORY  CLIMBERS  PLANTED  IN 
RAISED  BORDERS. 

In  reading  over  your  account  of  Lapageria  rosea  culture,  in 
the  last  October  number  of  Tun  Cottage  Gardener,  you  say, 
“  What  an  odd  idea  that  climbers  cannot  be  planted  out  in  con¬ 
servatories  that  have  no  borders,  but  are  paved  all  over !  Why, 
that  is  just  the  best  kind  of  house  in  winch  to  plant  out  all 
climbers  and  trainers.”  Please  to  tell  me  how  you  would  plant 
them  out.  I  have  a  large  and  lofty  conservatory,  have  tried 
climbers  in  many  ways,  boxes,  pots,  and  put  out  in  the  outside 
border  and  brought  in,  but  in  no  way  have  I  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  any  amount  of  ilowers  or  foliage  up  the  rafters.  Neither 
boxes  nor  pots  appear  to  give  sufficient  root  room. — Manchestee. 

[One  of  the  best-furnished  conservatories  with  climbers  which 
we  have  seen  was  just  such  another  house  as  yours  at  the  time 
Her  Majesty  succeeded  to  the  British  crown.  The  foundation  was 
on  a  deep  bed  of  the  London  clay,  and  there  were  no  means  for 
draining  borders  much  lower  than  the  paths  in  the  house.  All 
ideas  of  borders  were,  therefore,  given  up  when  the  house  was 
erected,  and  the  whole  of  the  inside  was  paved  with  slate  an  inch 
thick,  having  four  gratings  near  the  four  corners  to  take  off  the 
water  from  pots,  boxes,  and  when  the  floor  was  cleaned.  The 
drains  were  only  three  inches  below  the  slate  for  want  of  a  fall. 
The  very  same  contrivances  for  growing  climbers  which  you 
have  tried  were  resorted  to,  and  with  precisely  the  same  results. 
The  old  mismanagers  at  the  Chiswick 'garden  got  into  the  same 
fix  some  years  later  with  the  present  large  conservatory.  No  side- 
borders  there,  and  no  climber  worthy  of  the  name  from  that 
day  to  this,  or  until  Mr.  McEwen  turned  it  into  a  vinery. 

One  of  our  contributors  succeeded  to  the  management  of  the 
slate-floored  conservatory,  and  in  two  years  had  it  furnished  with 
the  best  climbers  of  that  day.  In  that  house  the  magnificent 
Beaumontia  grandijlora  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London,  and  there  also  it  flowered  for  the  last  time 
in  these  parts.  The  back  wall  was  ten  feet  high  in  brickwork, 
then  a  wide  span-roof;  every  brick  of  the  face  of  that  back  wall 


was  covered  in  one  week  with  the  choicest  Camellias,  large  plants 
from  nine  to  twelve  feet  high,  cut  close  on  one  side,  the  shoots  of 
the  other  side  being  trained  to  the  wall,  the  plants  costing  from 
fivuffo  ten  guineas  each ;  and  they  suffered  no  check  or  harm  from 
the  cutting,  or  the  change  from  large  pots  to  open  borders.  A 
large  folding-door  opened  from  the  drawing-room  into  this  con¬ 
servatory,  and  on  one  side  of  the  door  the  whole  end  was  covered 
by  a  Plumbago  Capensis  trained  like  a  Peach  tree.  The  other 
side  of  the  door  was  covered  with  an  Oleander  trained  the  same 
way. 

Now,  all  these  did  well  for  many  years,  and  all  of  them  were 
in  borders  made  on  the  top  of  the  slate-flooring  all  round  the 
house;  therefore,  we  were  justified  in  saying  that  a  paved  con¬ 
servatory  was,  of  all  other  modes,  the  best  for  the  finest  climbers, 
and  so  it  most  certainly  is  ;  and  very  many  expensive  houses  of 
this  kind  cannot  boast  of  climbers,  just  because  the  borders  are 
below  the  level  of  the  paths,  and  for  no  other  reason  whatever. 
The  borders  in  the  conservatory  above  mentioned  were  twenty 
inches  deep,  and  thirty  inches  wide  throughout,  crocked  or 
drained  at  the  bottom,  and  between  the  bottom  of  the  soil  and 
the  top  of  the  pavement,  just  like  draining  a  large  pot  or  box 
with  bits  of  broken  bricks  and  bones  broken  to  the  size  of 
Windsor  Beans ;  then  a  very  thin  turf  from  a  sandy  common 
over  that,  much  like  the  way  Vine-borders  are  made.  Long 
slabs  of  half-inch  slate  were  fixed  to  hold  up  the  front  of  that 
border,  the  side-walls  keeping  up  the  back  of  the  border.  The 
lower  edges  of  the  slabs  were  toothed  an  inch  deep,  and  three  or 
four  inches  apart,  to  let  off  the  drainage — that  is,  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide,  and  one  inch  deep,  were  sawed  out  of  the  bottom  of 
the  slabs  at  short  intervals ;  they  were  fastened  to  the  pavement 
by  small  bolts  to  slide  up  and  down,  and  at  the  top  with  pieces 
of  flat  iron  half  an  inch  wide,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  one 
end  sharpened  to  drive  into  the  wall,  the  other  end  hooked  to 
“  clip”  the  top  edge  of  the  slate,  which  top  was  one  inch  above 
the  top  of  the  soil  of  the  border.  These  borders  were  from  forty 
to  fifty  feet  long  at  the  back  and  front,  and  no  plant- borders  were 
ever  yet  made  which  paid  better.  As  the  house  was  more  than 
the  usual  width,  side-stages  for  pot  plants  were  made  to  hide 
every  inch  of  the  borders  ;  two  runs  of  stage  against  the  face  of 
the  slate  sides,  and  one  run  on  the  top  over  the  border.  When 
all  the  pots  and  plants  were  on  no  one  could  tell  whether  the 
borders  were  above  or  below  the  path  ;  and,  lastly,  any  length  of 
slab  could  be  removed  to  examine  the  border.] 


HOTBEDS  FOR  SEEDLINGS. 

“  It  has  been  requested  by  the  writers  for  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener,  that  if  any  previous  information  on  any  subject  were  not 
sufficiently  explanatory,  to  refer  them  to  the  year,  volume,  and 
page,  in  which  that  information  was  given.  The  year  is  185fi, 
\  ol.  XVI.,  page  95,  in  which  a  letter  was  answered  respecting 
the  making  of  hotbeds.  ‘  If  our  correspondent  had  told  us  what 
material  she  used,  &c.”  Stable  manure  is  the  material,  but  she 
had  tried,  and  it  has  never  succeeded  to  give  satisfaction.  The 
heat  is  sometimes  ranging  at  90°  or  100°,  and  down  again  at  50°, 
and  then  the  heat  does  not  last  long.  - 

“  ‘  M.  L.  E.’  has  sent  for  a  Waltonian  Case,  but  when  the  seed¬ 
lings  come  up  she  will  require  a  hotbed  to  place  them  in,  also  for 
forwarding  other  things  in  the  spring.  Would  it  be  better  to 
promote  regular  heat,  to  dig  out  the  earth  one  or  two  feet,  and  then 
put  in  the  manure  ?  It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  make  a 
hotbed  to  answer.  Would  The  Cottage  Gardener  take  the 
trouble  to  give  a  little  more  assistance  to  lady  amateurs  upon 
this  subject,  naming  the  best  time  to  commence  one,  when  to 
have  it  ready  for  use,  &c.  ?  She  lias  found  sawdust  an  excellent 
thing  to  plunge  her  Verbenas  and  Roses  up  to  the  pot-rims  in  a 
frame  without  manure  under,  for  winter  preservation;  and  she 
has  tried  sawdust  on  the  top  of  the  manure  instead  of  bark,  to 
plunge  the  pots  in  for  seeds  and  cuttings,  but  that  has  not 
answered,  and  she  read  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  that  saw¬ 
dust  was  a  non-conductor  of  heat.  In  one  respect  it  did  answer, 
not  having  insects  to  contend  with,  as  in  bark.  Would  sand 
be  better  than  bark,  and  be  equally  hot,  and  better  than  saw¬ 
dust  ?” 

I  have^  glanced  at  "V  ol.  XVI.,  page  95,  referred  to  rightly  by 
“M.  L.  E.,”  and  though  I  should  be  glad  to  oblige’  her,  I 
almost  fear  that  an  attempt  to  give  more  assistance,  or,  in  other 
words,  make  the  matter  more  plain,  will  be  little  better  than  a 
break  down.  However,  I  will  try,  merely  [premising  that  from 
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the  nature  of  the  case,  there  must  be  considerable  variation  in 
the  heat  from  hotbeds,  according  to  the  changes  of  the  weather 
and  the  care  with  which  covering  and  air  giving,  &c.,  are  attended 
to.  A  high  and  equal  temperature  may  be  secured  only  when 
means  are  taken  to  prevent  the  heat  being  dissipated  in  cold, 
windy  weather.  I  have  looked  at  a  bed  at  times,  which  for 
six  weeks  past  has  varied  little  from  67°  in  the  morning,  in  all 
the  changeable  weather  ;  but  that  bed  is  at  least  three  feet  wider 
than  the  frame,  and  though  the  most  of  the  bed  is  of  leaves,  and 
above  the  ground,  the  sides  are  protected  by  hurdles,  through 
which  the  prunings  of  Laurels  were  thickly  drawn.  Fermenting 
tree-leaves  are  of  great  use  in  lessening  labour  and  material  in 
making  hotbeds.  Of  themselves  they  never  or  rarely  give  out 
an  unhealthy  heat ;  and,  therefore,  when  making  a  bed  in  a  hurry 
I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  have  the  dung  extra  sweet  or  extra 
worked,  if  I  can  place  upon  the  top  of  the  whole  a  foot  of  sweet 
heating  tree-leaves.  Any  unhealthy  steam  or  vapour  that  would 
come  from  the  imperfectly-sweetened  dung  would  be  arrested 
and  absorbed  by  the  leaves  before  getting  into  the  atmosphere  of 
the  frame.  For  general  modes  of  preparation  I  would,  there¬ 
fore,  refer  to  the  article  specified  above,  and  others  scattered 
somewhat  liberally  on  this  subject. 

For  the  sake  of  others,  however,  as  well  as  our  correspondent, 
who  have  only  stable  manure  to  go  to  in  making  their  hotbed, 
I  would  wish  them  to  keep  in  view  the  following  facts  or  prin¬ 
ciples  : — 

First.  Other  things  being  the  same,  the  more  droppings  and 
urine  there  are  in  that  stable  manure,  the  hotter  it  will  become 
when  thrown  into  a  heap  to  ferment. 

Second.  Moisture  and  air  are  necessary  to  a  continued  fer¬ 
mentation. 

Third.  Fermentation  is  just  a  kind  of  combustion  or  burning. 
In  either  case  the  heat  produced  is  at  the  expense  of  the  material 
that  gives  the  heat.  Wood  or  coal  leaves  the  residuum  of  ashes, 
and  dung  ultimately  becomes  a  fat  unctuous  earth,  the  remains 
in  either  case  failing  to  yield  more  heat. 

Fourth.  In  making  hotbeds  from  dung,  two  objects  are  sought 
to  be  gained — heat  lasting  and  somewhat  under  our  command, 
and  heat  that  in  its  quality  would  not  be  injurious  to  vegetation. 
Fresh  stable-dung  would,  by  its  fumes,  destroy  any  vegetable 
confined  in  its  vicinity,  and  hence  'the  necessity  of  turning  the 
heap  and  moistening  it  when  too  dry,  in  order  to  get  the  dung 
sweet ;  best  known  from  the  drops  of  water  condensed  above  it 
being  of  a  clear  bright,  and  not  of  a  yellowish  colour.  If  this 
process  be  carried  too  far,  the  heap  when  made  into  a  bed  will 
heat  violently  at  first,  and  there  will  be  little  chance  of  renewing 
it,  because  the  fibre  which  furnished  the  heat  from  its  decompo¬ 
sition  will  be  all  spent,  or  will  be  so  close,  that  the  air  and  its 
oxygen  can  gain  no  access  to  it ;  and  the  material,  so  far  as  yield¬ 
ing  heat,  would  be  like  fuel  lying  in  a  furnace  once  burning 
but  now  gone  out,  because  all  draught  and  access  of  air  were 
arrested. 

If  the  manure  is  thrown  together,  therefore,  in  very  cold 
weather,  the  heating  will  be  arrested ;  if  it  is  very  wet  it  will 
require  to  part  with  a  portion  of  its  moisture  to  heat  kindly ; 
and,  if  very  dry,  the  process  will  be  as  effectually  arrested,  as  you 
would  fail  to  heat  by  hot  water  and  the  pipes  empty.  The  great 
thing,  then,  is  to  procure  the  dung  for  a  bed  sweet  enough  and 
moist  enough  to  keep  on  decomposing,  and  not  so  moist  as  to 
keep  out  air,  or  so  decomposed  that  if  the  air  could  get  at  it 
there  was  nothing  for  its  oxygen  to  consume  and  thus  raise 
heat. 

For  all  general  purposes  of  seeds  and  young  plants  I  consider 
the  first  and  second  weeks  in  March  quite  time  enough  to  have 
a  bed  ready  for  use.  Keeping  in  view  that  the  material  is  limited, 
and  can  only  be  procured  after  several  weeks’  saving  it,  I  would  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  following  manner,  preparing  for  a  one-liglit,  a  two-light, 
or  a  three-light  box,  according  to  the  quantity,  and  circumstances, 
I  shall  suppose  that  there  is  a  nice  little  heap  of  this  material. 
Well,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  go  over  it  all,  and  fork  aside  a 
few  barrow-loads  of  the  freshest  and  longest ;  then  shake  the 
rest  all  nicely,  long  and  short,  into  a  neat  heap,  and  if  rather  dry 
water  the  dry  places  as  you  go  along ;  and  if  wet  enough  already 
refrain  from  adding  more  water.  When  this  is  done,  cover 
neatly  all  over  with  the  long,  fresh  fitter.  If  the  weather  is  mild, 
in  eight  or  ten  days  this  heap  will  want  turning  over  again. 
Remove  the  fitter,  and  lay  it  aside,  and  then  shake  the  top  of 
the  heap  to  the  bottom,  and  the  sides  to  the  centre,  and  if  any 
part-  has  heated  itself  dry  give  that  part  a  little  more  water,  if 
there  are  not  already  some  other  parts  rather  wet,  which  would 


thus  neutralise  it.  Cover  with  the  litter  all  round  the  same  as 
before.  In  about  eight  days,  or  less,  according  to  the  weather, 
repeat  the  process ;  and  in  general,  in  a  week  more,  or  even  less, 
this  heap  will  be  in' first-rate  condition  for  making  a  bed,  and 
where  there  was  abundance,  I  would  make  all  the  bed  of  such 
well-prepared  material. 

But  I  am  supposing  that  there  is  no  great  amount  of  material, 
and  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Well,  I  shall 
suppose  two  circumstances. 

First.  That  beds  had  been  made  last  spring  or  summer;  and 
that  when  these  were  wheeled  out  for  manure,  there  were  pieces 
every  now  and  then  not  so  decomposed  as  the  rest,  in  a  some¬ 
what  cakey,  dry  condition,  capable  of  yielding  even  a  little  heat 
when  thrown  together,  and  especially  for  retaining  heat  when 
imparted.  Well,  if  I  could  get  enough  of  such  material  to 
cover  my  beds  from  six  to  nine  inches,  I  would  not  decompose 
my  heap  so  much  before  making  it  into  a  bed. 

Secondly.  Whilst  the  heap  is  thrown  together,  there  will  be 
fresh  additions  coming  from  the  stable.  These  must  be  thrown 
into  a  heap  of  themselves,  and  covered  with  fitter  the  same  way, 
and  by  the  time  the  first  heap  is  sweet  and  well  worked,  this 
second  heap  will  be  enough  fermented  to  go  as  a  bottom  to  the 
bed  above  the  fitter  used  as  covering.  For  such  beds,  at  such  a 
time,  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches  high  at  back,  and  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  in  front,  will  be  ample  if  the  bed  extends 
a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  all  round  the  frame.  Such  beds  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  out  a  regular  heat  for  a  long  time,  though  changes 
of  weather  will  have  to  be  guarded  against  by  extra  care  in 
protection. 

In  such  a  bed  before  thoroughly  decomposed,  additional  heat 
can  always  be  obtained  by  allowing  air  and  moisture  to  havo 
access  to  the  freshest  parts,  either  by  means  of  pipes,  or  making 
holes,  and  pouring  in  a  little  water  when  necessary,  stopping  the 
holes  when  fermentation  is  going  on  afresh. 

For  such  beds,  I  quite  approve  of  our  correspondent’s  idea 
of  having  the  manure  sunk  mostly  below  the  ground  level, 
provided  the  bed  is  as  much  wider  than  the  frame  as  stated 
above,  otherwise  the  earth  would  absorb  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  heat.  That  proviso  attended  to,  the  bed  will  be  de¬ 
fended  from  cold  winds  and  unnecessary  exposure  to  ah-,  and 
the  operator  can  get  at  it  more  easily,  as  the  bottom  of  the  frame 
will  be  pretty  well  at  the  ground  level  of  the  place.  In  severe 
weather,  or,  indeed,  at  all  times,  a  layer  of  straw  fastened  nicely 
with  string  and  tacks  against  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  frame 
would,  alike,  prevent  the  heat  from  escaping,  and  secure  neatness 
and  ease  of  access  to  the  inside.  I  agree  in  this  sinking  plan  the 
more,  because  I  consider  anything  in  the  way  of  putting  finings 
for  heat  round  such  temporary  beds  to  be  labour  and  material 
thrown  away,  as  one  barrow-load  of  hot  fermenting  dung  inside 
will  do  more  good  than  half  a  dozen  placed  round  the  outsides. 
Allowing  that  the  heat  wanted  in  general  from  such  a  bed 
may  average  for  bottom  heat  from  758  to  90°,  and  for  top  heat 
from  55®  to  65c,  without  sun,  and  the  heat  gets  lower  than  we 
like,  then  I  would  take  out  the  pots  in  one-light,  in  a  mild  day, 
protecting  them  in  the  meantime,  and  preventing  the  air  acting 
on  the  plants  left  in  jthe  other  fights,  take  out  the  plunging 
1  material  if  any,  and  a  few  inches — say,  six  of  the  sweetest  dung 
I  on  the  surface,  and  turn  up  the  dung  below,  shaking  it  nicely ; 
and  if  that  is  in  good  order,  the  air  that  has  had  access  and  will 
have  occupied  every  cranny,  will  cause  a  fresh  fermentation,  and 
there  will  be  heat  enough  for  that  fight,  and  a  stimulus  given  also 
to  the  neighbouring  one.  If  on  turning  you  are  a  little  dubious 
as  to  the  heat,  add  a  barrow-load  or  two  of  fresh  dung  that  has 
been  in  a  heap  for  some  time  though  not  very  sweet ;  but  in  that 
case,  take  a  littlo  more  of  the  old  dung  out  and  place  the  new 
nearest  the  bottom.  J ust  be  careful  that  enough  of  the  old  and 
the  sweet  goes  on  the  top  again  to  keep  down  all  rank  steams,  if 
there  should  be  any.  With  beds  not  above  twenty  inches  to  twenty- 
four  inches  deep  of  material,  because  it  was  scarce,  I  have  kept 
up  a  good  genial  heat  for  pots  by  the  above  method,  seldom 
doing  a  whole  frame  at  a  time  ;  but  if  it  were  a  three-light  box, 
doing  one  of  the  side-lights  at  a  time,  the  other  side-light  a 
week  or  ten  days  afterwards,  and  the  middle  one  last,  which 
exerted  an  influence  on  both  side-one  s  sufficient  for  the  season. 
When  everything  is  ready,  a  fight  can  thus  be  renewed  almost 
as  quickly  as  I  have  described  the  manner ;  and  when  such  at¬ 
tention  is  made  more  of  a  pleasure  than  a  tiresome  bore,  it  is 
amazing  what  can  be  done  with  even  a  small  amount  of  ferment¬ 
ing  matter.  By  always  securing  sweet,  rather  decomposed 
material  oil  the  surface,  the  under  part  need  not  be  so  much 
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fermented.  It  is  impossible  to  get  a  large  heap  all  sweet  through¬ 
out  without  very  greatly  reducing  its  bulk.  Economy  says,  Use 
even  the  heat  before  it  gets  so  very  sweet,  which  otherwise  would 
be  lost,  only  prevent  it  injuring  anything  by  covering  it  securely. 

All  seedlings  that  are  the  better  from  a  little  heat  will  like  the 
seed-pots  to  be  plunged  in  such  a  sweet  bed,  if  those  more  hardy 
than  tropical  plants  are  seldom  above  80°  bottom  heat.  When 
fairly  up,  the  pots  containing  such  seedlings  should  be  at  least 
half  raised  out  of  the  plunging  medium.  The  same  must  be 
done  with  potted  seedlings  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow.  Too 
much  heat  will  cause  them  to  come  weak.  Such  a  bed  will  not 
often  be  too  hot  until  the  hot  days  of  summer.  Provided  heat  is 
obtained,  the  plunging  material  is  of  little  consequence.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  as  our  correspondent 
supposes :  it  is,  however,  worth  alluding  to.  In  a  bed  covered 
with  some  of  the  best  undecomposed  part  cf  last  year’s  bed,  I 
would  not  be  against  plunging  in  such  a  material.  If  there  were 
danger  of  worms,  a  little  salt  or  quick  lime  mixed  with  the 
upper  layer  would  generally  keep  them  down,  and  keep  slugs  at 
a  distance  too.  Eor  neatness,  I  should  cover  the  surface  with 
ashes  from  the  furnace  ;  their  roughness  is  also  an  annoyance  to 
the  slimy  tribe.  There  might  even  be  a  layer  of  four  or  six  inches 
of  these  ashes  all  over.  Sand  for  plunging  in  wordd  be  very 
clean,  and  chiefly  on  that  account  would  be  better  than  earth  ; 
but  for  such  a  place  I  would  give  the  preference  to  ashes. 
“M.  L.  E.”  is  quite  right  as  to  sawdust  being  a  non-conductor 
of  heat  when  it  is  dry,  and  moist  air  cannot  get  at  it ;  but  when  it 
becomes  dampish,  and  a  good  heap  of  it  is  thrown  together,  it 
heats  strongly  as  it  decomposes.  A  foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  it 
in  a  bed  will  give  a  nice  mild  heat  of  itself,  if  not  allowed  to  get 
too  moist,  for  then  sometimes  the  heat  will  be  rather  violent.  I 
lately  saw  it  recommended  for  packing  Carrots,  &c.,  in,  but  I 
should  not  like  it  for  that  purpose,  because  if  resinous,  a  flavour 
would  be  imparted,  and  if  the  heap  or  clamp  were  large,  however 
dry  the  sawdust,  when  used  at  first,  they  would  be  apt  to  absorb 
as  much  moisture  as  to  heat  rather  violently.  At  least  twice  in 
my  experience  have  I  known  Carrots  thoroughly  destroyed — a 
mass  of  rottenness  from  being  packed  in  sawdust.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  way.  Eor  winter  work  and  spring  work,  as  to 
plunging  plants,  such  objections  do  not  apply.  Mr.  Lane  and 
others  use  it  for  plunging  their  large  show  plants  of  Roses,  or 
used  to  do  so.  The  gentle  heat  thus  emitted  was  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  I  have,  however,  two  objections  against  its  free  use  as  a 
plunging  medium,  if  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  stand  upon  it,  and 
these  pots  are  to  be  frequently  watered. 

The  first  is,  that  the  sawdust  will  get  so  firmly  encrusted  in  and 
round  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  as  to  interfere  with 
drainage.  When  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  therefore,  rests  on  the 
sawdust,  a  cavity  should  be  left  in  the  centre  opposite  the 
drainage-hole.  The  second  objection  is,  that  with  us,  probably 
from  the  sawdust  being  a  mixture  of  many  kinds  of  wood,  it 
produces  great  quantities  of  Confervse-like  fungals  that  spread 
with  great  rapidity,  and  which  are  as  unsightly  to  the  eye  as  they 
are  offensive  to  the  organs  of  smell.  Quick  lime  soon  settles 
them ;  but  if  once  they  get  on  a  plant  its  health  is  gone  beyond 
recall.  Even  when  I  mixed  sawdust  with  ashes,  or  did  so  long 
ago  with  tan,  I  used  to  be  equally  annoyed.  1  therefore  use  it 
sparingly,  unless  for  charring. 

On  the  whole,  where  it  can  be  procured  I  should  prefer  tan, 
though  I  have  not  used  it  for  many  years.  When  obtained 
nice  and  new,  and  not  over  wet,  and  thrown  in  a  heap,  and 
covered  with  a  little  litter  to  cause  it  to  heat  nicely,  it  was  soon  fit 
for  use,  either  for  a  surfacing  for  a  hotbed  or  making  a  bed  by 
itself.  In  my  younger  day3  I  used  to  mix  the  new  and  the  old 
together ;  but  I  gave  up  that  for  several  reasons,  the  chief  being 
the  keeping  a  regular  heat,  and  I  found  that  was  best  done  by 
keeping  the  new  tan  either  at  the  bottom  or  the  top  of  the  bed. 
When  once  well  sweated  in  a  heap  almost  everything  likes  it 
afterwards  ;  and  I  was  never  annoyed  with  the  insects  of  which 
our  corresjDondent  complains.  *  R.  Eish. 


MANURES  FOR  WINDOW  GARDENING* 

We  consider  carbonate  of  potass  or  carbonate  of  soda  pre¬ 
ferable  for  softening  water  to  caustic  lime ;  because  this  would 
not  soften  the  water,  and  the  very  causticity  might  injure  very 
tender  seedlings  or  young  plants.  The  hardness  of  water  i3 

*  This  is  in  answer  to  C.  L-,  West  Brampton. 


generally  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  the 
sulphate  of  lime,  or  the  carbonate  of  lime;  and  the  addition 
of  either  of  the  salts  mentioned  above  in  small  quantity  will 
decompose  the  sulphates.  Even  then  the  water  should  be  exposed 
a  day  before  using  it.  After  all,  full  exposure  to  the  sun  and  its 
beams  is  the  best  means  for  making  water  healthy  to  plants. 
Even  rainwater,  when  collected  in  tanks  underneath  the  ground, 
and  excluded  from  light  and  air,  will  sometimes  get  very  hard 
from  absorbing  sulphates,  &c.,  from  the  material  with  which  the 
tanks  are  lined.  Such  hard  cold  water  is  more  pleasant  to 
drink  ;  but  wre  question,  if  indulged  in  at  all  carelessly,  if  it  is 
not  as  prejudicial  to  the  animal  as  to  the  vegetable  system. 

Neither  superphosphate  of  lime  nor  soot  are  such  powerful 
manures  as  Peruvian  guano  ;  but  both  are  much  more  powerful 
than  sheeps’  dung,  and  of  the  two  superphosphate  is  rather  the 
stronger.  However,  we  value  them  all ;  and  on  the  principle 
that  no  animal  likes  continually  the  same  food  we  would  use  all 
these  in  rotation,  taking  care  to  err  on  the  safe  side  as  to  quantity. 
Many  of  us  never  see  anything  but  horse  and  eowdung.  All 
thesfe  may  also  bo  used  for  top  dressing  with  propriety,  except, 
perhaps,  guano,  unless  that  is  used  in  the  smallest  quantity.  We 
have  strewed  as  much  superphosphate  as  could  be  raised  between 
the  thumb  and  two  fingers  over  the  surface  of  a  six-inch  pot 
previously  to  watering  it,  and  with  advantage ;  but  half  the 
quantity  of  guano  caused  almost  every  leaf  to  fall  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours,  and  ruined  the  plants.  Giving  these  as 
waterings,  we  prefer  the  water  being  rather  clear  before  using; 
and  to  be  safe  we  would  not  exceed  two  ounces  of  guano  for  four 
gallons, ,  three  ounces  of  superphosphate,  and  much  the  same 
amount  of  fresh  soot.  If  damp  or  mixed,  use  more  in  proportion. 
Eor  all  sorts  of  dung  it  is  best  to  use  the  droppings  rather  recent, 
and  allow  them  to  ferment  in  a  tub  for  a  month,  and  then  throw 
in  a  handful  of  lime  to  help  to  clear  the  liquor  ;  and  weaken  it  as 
you  use  it,  if  too  strong.  If  the  droppings  are  old,  the  liquid 
may  be  used  apparently  much  stronger.  For  all  top  dressings 
we  prefer  manure  that  has  become  somewhat  old.  We  have  seen 
Cucumbers  flourishing  for  the  twelvemonth  and  more  that  were 
dressed  frequently  on  the  surface  with  old  Mushroom  dung  and  a 
little  drift  sand,  the  dung  at  first  being  chiefly  horse-droppings. 
We  have  seen  a  whole  house  of  young  bearing  Cucumber  plants 
next  to  destroyed  by  covering  the  surface  with  droppings  nearly 
fresh  :  the  roots  could  not  stand  so  much  ammonia  going  to 
them  at  once  in  such  a  rank  state. 

We  have  no  faith  in  mixing  superphosphate  with  tender  seeds 
when  sown,  or  that  it  would  have  any  influence  in  preventing 
damping.  We  would  sooner  use  a  good  proportion  of  drift  sand 
and  broken  charcoal.  With  these  exceptions,  we  like  composts 
for  seedlings  in  pots  to  be  as  simple  as  possible.  The  great 
remedy  against  damping,  is  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine  when  the 
plants  are  big  enough  to  stand  both.  The  next  preventive  is, 
pricking  them  singly  or  in  patches  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled.  When  fairly  growing,  a  little  sprinkling  on  the  surface 
or  used  as  waterings  will  give  them  strength,  but  the  quantity 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  plant  and  its  condition. 
Young  tender  things  will  not  feed  so  gi’ossly  as  old  established 
plants. 

Neither  zinc  pots  nor  earthenware  pots  painted  outside  will 
be  at  all  injurious  to  plants  growing  in  them,  provided  drainage 
is  properly  attended  to,  and  the  compost  is  of  a  somewhat  open 
character,  except,  perhaps,  for  an  inch  deep  on  the  surface,  which 
may  well  be  finer  and  closer,  to  prevent  the  air  entering  in  and 
through  it  too  easily.  When  potters  put  a  single  crock  over  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  then  fill  in  with  fine  riddled 
soil  in  which  the  smallest  lump  would  have  been  an  intruder,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  stood  aghast  at  the  sight  of  a 
hard-burned  pot,  and  looked  upon  zinc  vases,  or  pots  painted  on 
the  outside,  as  the  utmost  height  of  infatuation. 

We  do  consider  the  little  bits  of  charcoal  very  beneficial, — first, 
for  keeping  the  soil  open  by  means  of  a  light  next  to  unchanging 
substance  ;  aud  next,  as  forming  a  sort  of  reservoir  for  retaining 
and  absorbing  ammonia,  &c.  As  the  plants  get  larger  and  need 
larger  pots,  increase  the  size  of  the  pieces  of  charcoal  from  Peas 
to  Leans,  and  even  to  larger  shifts  to  Walnuts.  Nothing 
answers  better  for  drainage,  it  is  so  light.  Every  bit  of  refuse  of 
a  woody  nature  about  a  garden  ought  to  be  charred,  if  not  used 
for  lighting  fires,  or  regulating  the  porosity  of  hotbeds,  Ac. 
When  such  bits  are  used  for  potting,  the  dust  will  be  useful  for 
mixing  with  sand,  for  compost  for  seedlings  aud  cuttings.  As  a 
preventive  against  mould  and  damping,  it  will  throw  all  the  kinds 
of  phosphates  into  the  shade. 
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SOME  OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS.— No.  G. 

THE  SNOWDROP. 

Ttte  Crocus  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  our  gardens,  and  of 
late  several  new  varieties  have  been  added  to  our  collections ; 
while  its  companion  the  Snowdrop  is  not  cultivated  to  that  extent 
it  deserves,  and  cannot  boast  of  more  varieties  than  it  could  fifty 
years  ago.  No  doubt  its  easy  culture  and  commonness  make  it 
but  little  regarded  by  many ;  but  due  reflection  would  teach  us 
better,  for  whoever  considers  the  Snow  drop  properly  must  view 
it  in  a  very  desirable  light ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  although 
small,  it  is  elegant,  compact,  and  full  of  bloom  at  the  season  of 
the  year  when  scarcely  any  other  flowers  are  to  be  met  with, 
and  to  behold  how  it  rears  its  head  among  the  snow  (which  is 
falling  fast  while  I  am  penning  this  paragraph,  January  30th), 
challenging,  as  it  were,  to  show  colours  with  it  in  the  perfection 
of  whiteness.  In  fact,  it  i. A  truly  a  very  delicate-looking  flower, 
and  the  effect  is  more  wonderful  by  its  bold  and  unshaken  ap¬ 
pearance  at  so  rigorous  a  season. 

All  three  varieties  are  beautiful,  and  each  have  their  merits. 
The  single  is  the  flrst  to  show'  blossom,  and  often  appears  in 
January  (many  thousands  are  now  in  full  blossom  at  Osberton)  ; 
then  follow  the  semi-double;  and  lastly,  the  double,  which  will 
not  be  out  of  flower  before  March.  Thus  the  varieties  often 
enliven  us  from  eight  to  ten  weeks. 

They  are  wrell  adapted  and  very  suitable  to  grow  in  wilderness 
quarters  and  uncultivated  places,  and  here  they  appear  to  the 
greatest  perfection  bursting  through  the  turf  in  large  bunches, 
where  they  show  themselves  as  Nature  designed  them  ;  also  in 
the  borders  of  our  gardens  and  shrubberies,  the  borders  of  our 
woods,  and  in  fact  in  uncultivated  borders  of  all  sorts. 

At  Osberton  we  have  a  border,  planted  ribbon-fashion,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  row  of  Aconites,  Squills,  Snowdrops,  and  Crocuses, 
which  looks  delightful  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  Snowdrop  is  projaagated  by  parting  the  roots,  which 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  decayed  ;  and,  if  required, 
they  may  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  until  September  by  placing 
t  hem  in  dry  sand.  Unless  for  any  particular  purpose,  it  is  advisable 
not  to  disturb  the  roots  oftener  than  once  in  four  or  live  years, 
that  they  may  form  themselves  into  large  clusters  ;  for  then  they 
appear  in  their  best  form.  The  same  treatment  applies  to  the 
Squill,  Aconite,  and  Crocus — ali  of  which  are  very  extensively 
cultivated  here,  being  special  favourites  of  the  Yiscountess 
Milton. — Edward  Bennett,  Osberton. 


FRUIT-ROOMS. 

It  is  certainly  very  agreeable  to  be  able  to  preserve  our  best 
varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  until  a  late  period  of  the  season  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  most  essential  that  the  room  in  which 
they  are  to  be  kept  should  be  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
But  in  how  many  cases  do  we  find  the  economy  of  the  lruit-room 
little  studied  ;  and  at  the  same  time  wc  sec  flue  fruits  spoiled  for 
want  of  a  little  attention. 

Every  person,  then,  who  would  have  flue  winter  Pears  should 
thus  treat  them  : — He  should  have  a  large  room  built  with  hollow 
walls  ;  and  the  roof  should  have  a  foot  in  thickness  of  sawdust  or 
some  other  similar  non-conducting  material  within  it,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preserving  uniformity  of  temperature.  There  should  also 
be  several  small  openings  for  ventilation  during  the  sweating  of 
the  fruit ;  and  there  should  be  the  means  of  admitting  light  by 
windows,  each  of  which  should  be  furnished  with  a  good  shutter, 
to  be  kept  closed  excepting  during  the  examinations  of  the  fruit. 
The  exclusion  of  light  from  fruit  which  it  is  intended  to  keep  is 
very  important,  as  its  agency  affects  the  rinds  of  fruit  similarly  to 
the  surfaces  of  leaves,  causing  perspiration  which  terminates  in 
shrivelling.  The  lower  the  temperature  of  the  room  the  better, 
so  that  it  does  not  freeze :  we  would  name  40°  as  a  fair  average 
for  a  fruit-retarding  room. 

Coupled  with  this  room  there  should  be  another  one  with  a 
liot-water  pipe  in  it,  and  where,  when  it  is  necessary,  a  tempe¬ 
rature  of  55°  to  60°  can  be  had.  To  this  room  may  be  removed 
such  fruits  as  require  to  be  accelerated,  and  upon  which  ihe 
additional  temperature  will  soon  show  its  effects  by  hastening 
their  maturation,  while  the  first  room  we  noticed  will  keep  others 
retarded;  and  between  the  two,  with  a  little  management,  the 
season  of  each  Pear  will  be  much  extended. 

Pears  arc  very  variable  as  to  their  time  of  ripening’  on  some 
soils.  I  have  for  years  always  had  the  Easter  JBeurre,  so  gene¬ 
rally  a  late  Pear,  ripen  its  fruit  in  the  month  of  November  ;  but 


j  M  that  time  I  only  had  a  small  room  in  a  southern  exposure  to 
I  keep  them  in.  The  fruit  grew  upon  a  light  gravelly  loam,  which 
1  gave  it  precocity ;  and  the  warm  room  completed  the  process  by 
j  ripening  it  in  November.  Now,  the  same  Pears  keep  very  well 
till  March  in  a  room  with  a  nortli  front  and  ventilated,  and  ap- 
|  proaching  the  temperature  which  I  have  stated  as  desirable 

\\  e  often  see  a  fruit-room  made  of  any  temporary  shed,  in  any 
situation  ;  and  it  is  quite  true  that  a  large  majority  of  our  best- 
kept  Applies  are  furnished  after  having  been  preserved  in  old 
farm-buildings,  such  as  barns  and  stables  and  other  outhouses. 
These  buildings  have  frequently  thick  stone  walls,  and  are  covered 
as  frequently  by  thick  roofs  of  thatch,  thus  preserving  an  un¬ 
varying  low  temperature,  and  not  being  liable  to  sudden  variations 
i  of  it.  From  such  places  I  have  seen  late  fruit  brought  out  in  a 
very  extraordinary  state  of  preservation,  and  without  a  wrinkle 
|  — a  fact  only  1o  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  equable  state  of 
temperature,  the  darkness  when  covered  with  straw,  and  the 
want  of  perspiration. 

Should  I  be  asked  where  I  could  point  to  an  illustration  of  the 
i  principles  I recommend,  I  would  at  once  refer  to  the  garden  of  Lord 
j  Eversley  near  Reading,  who  is  more  familiarly  known,  perhaps,  as 
the  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has  built  a 
detached  and  most  complete  fruit-room,  with  hollow  walls  and 
the  other  nppdiances  which  I  have  in  this  paper  recommended. 
Mr.  Spencer,  also,  has  made  a  fine  fruit-room  at  Bowood ;  but 
his  is  placed  behind  the  hothouses— a  situation  which  is  advan- 
-  tageous  in  it3  position,  but  by  which  the  temperature  must  he 
i  influenced,  and  of  course  it  must  be  second  to  Lord  Eversley’s. 

.  By  the  way,  I  am  surprised  that  ihe  hollow  brick  walls  are  not 
1  more  in  fashion  than  they  are  for  dwelling-liouses,  seeing  that 
they  preserve  a  more  equable  temperature,  and  are  not  hot  in 
summer  nor  cold  in  winter  in  any  degree  so  excessively  as  are 
thin  solid  walls.  The  late  Mr.  Cubitt  showed  me  some  admirable 
hollow- walled  cottages  built  from  his  designs  on  the  estate  of  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  at  Osborne  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

!  In  building  fruit-rooms  their  employment  should  be  universal ; 

I  for  with  less  materials  you  get  equal  strength  and  equable  tem- 
!  perature. 

My  object  in  writing  these  remarks  is  not  so  much  to  induce 
amateurs  to  build  magnificent,  fruit-rooms  as  to  induce  them  to 
i  reflect  upon  the  conditions  essential  to  the  fruit’s  keeping ;  and 
1  bearing  them  in  mind,  to  endeavour  to  apply  those  principles  as 
far  as  lies  in  their  power  to  such  rude  places  as  they  may  have. 
To  the  man  of  wealth  I  would  say  at  once,  Build  a  good  isolated 
fruit-room  :  indeed,  do  all  you  do  “  well  and  thoroughly.” 

Much  diffei’ence  in  the  way  of  prolonging  the  season  of  fruits 
may  be  made  by  gathering  and  storing  the  various  portions  of 
ci’ops  in  succession. 

Drawers  are  very  good  places  for  keeping  fruit  in.  They 
should  fit  closely,  and  the  darkness  which  they  insure  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  condition  of  their  successful  use.  Pears  placed  in  them  to 
keep  may  he  previously  wrapped  in  paper  with  advantage. 

1  Wc  have  often  heard  of  fruits  being  preserved  in  stone  jars  or 
i  in  sand.  This  may  do  very  well,  being  entirely  dependent  for  its 
1  success  to  the  principle  of  the  exclusion  of  air  and  light  after  the 
I  sweating  of  the  fruit,  and  to  the  preservation  of  a  low,  equable  tem¬ 
perature  at  all  times.  Upon  attention  to  these  points  the  whole 
law  of  fruit-keeping  depends.  The  writer  has  proved  this  for 
himself ;  and  he  would  invite  the  amateur  to  give  it  liis  decided 
care  and  attention,  in  the  firm  hope  that  lie  may  be  rewarded 
j  with  “  good  and  perfect  fruit.”— Henry  Bailey,  Xuneham. 


RECENT  FROSTS  AT  BROMLEY. 

Seeing  some  account  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  the 
!  effects  of  tlic  late  frost  in  different  places,  I  feel  tempted  to  in¬ 
form  your  readers  how  we  have  fared  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  I 
think  such  memoranda  very  useful.  The  frost  set  iu  here  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  December,  the  thermometer  sinking  to  20°. 
The  two  following  nights  it  fell  to  16°,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
16th  it  fell  as  low  as  8°,  which  was  the  severest  frost  we  have 
had  this  season.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  it  was  down  to  12°, 
and  after  that  it  was  not  below  18°,  the  frost  breaking  on  the 
22nd. 

The  vegetable  crops  have  suffered  most  severely,  especially 
Broccolis,  which  in  many  places  are  entirely  destroyed.  It  is  so 
with  us.  Cabbages  are  also  very  much  injured  ;  the  Chou  de 
Milan  and  Couve  Tronchuda  are  the  least  injured. 

The  shrubs  are  very  little  injured.  Cri/ptomeria  Japonic  a  lias 
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suffered  more  than  any ;  a  Taxodium  sempervirens,  6  feet  high, 
which  was  planted  in  October  in  an  exposed  situation,  is  slightly 
browned  at  the  tips  ;  a  Picea  Nordmanniana,  planted  about  the 
same  time,  is  not  touched ;  a  young  WelUngtonia  gigantea, 
twenty  inches  high,  has  also  escaped  uninjured  ;  a  patch  of  Sper- 
gula  pilifera,  planted  in  October,  looks  rather  seedy,  but  will,  I 
t  hink,  recover  in  the  spring. 

All  our  bedding  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  &c.,  were  in  a  brick 
pit  tour  inches  thick,  with  a  lining  of  farmyard-dung  and  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  double  mats,  over  which  some  long  stable-dung  was 
shaken ;  and  though  they  were  not  uncovered  for  more  than  a 
week  they  were  quite  uninjured,  as  were  some  Cinerarias  in  the 
same  pit. — Southborough,  Bromley,  Kent. 


NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Statice  Beassic^tolta  ( Callage-leaved  Static?). 

Round  by  M.  Bourgeau  on  the  Island  of  Gomora,  one  of  the 
Canaries.  In  a  cool  greenhouse  it  bloomed  at  Kew  in  August. 
Flowers  pale  purple.— {Botanical  Magazine,  1.  5162.) 

Fgdbcroya  flavo-viridis  ( Yellow-green  Fourcroya) . 

A  native  of  Real  del  Monte, — (Ibid.,  t.  5163.) 

Spie.ea  Fortune!  (Fortune's  Spircea). 

Also  called  S.  callosa.  Native  of  North  China  and  Japan.  A 
handsome  hardy  shrub,  from  three  to  five  feet  high.  Flowers 
pink. — (Ibid.,  t.  5164.) 

Ceanothus  telutinus  (Velvety  Ceanothns). 

Discovered  by  the  lamented  Douglas  in  Oregon,  but  recently 
reared  from  seed  by  Messrs.  Yeitcli  &  Sons,  of  the  Exeter  and 
Chelsea  Nurseries.  This  very  handsome  evergreen  ornamental 
shrub  may  be  expected  to  be  quite  hardy,  for  it  is  found  among 
the  Rocky  Mountains  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea. 
— (Ibid.,  t.  5165.) 

Heteeocenteum  Mexicanuw  (Mexican  Heterocentrum). 

It  is  also  called  Melastoma  and  1 leteronoma  subtriplinervum. 
Native  of  the  Xalape  Mountains,  at  elevations  of  from  6000  to 
8000  feet.  “  No  doubt  it  will  succeed  well  in  a  co<Jl  greenhouse.” 
Sent  to  Kew  by  Messrs.  Low  &  Son,  of  the  Clapton  Nursery.  Its 
flowers,  pinkish  purple,  continue  during  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  months. — (Ibid.,  t.  5166.) 

Torenia  hirsuta  (Hairy  Torenia). 

This  stove  plant  is  a  native  of  Hindostan,  and  “  perhaps  more 
beautiful  than  that  favourite  plant,  T.  Asiatica.”  Flowers 
reddish  purple,  the  middle  lobe  of  its  lower  lip  white.  Intro¬ 
duced  by  Messrs.  Low  A  Son,  of  the  Clapton  Nursery.— (Hid., 
t.  5167.) 

THE  SCIENCE  OE  GARDENING. 

( Continued  from  page  302.) 

The  sap,  after  ascending  the  stem,  and  being  distributed  along 
the  various  branches,  is  poured  by  their  vessels  into  their  leaves 
and  there  undergoes  that  elaboration,  the  phenomena  of  which 
have  been  already  described.  The  sap  vessels  are  ramified  from 
the  wood  of  the  branches  along  the  upper  side  of  the  leafstalks, 
are  minutely  subdivided  so  as  to  form  a  web  resembling  lace 
work  on  their  superior  surfaces,  and  unite  at  the  edge  of  the 
leaf  with  equally  minute  vessels,  forming  a  similar  web  on  their 
lower  surfaces.  These  fall  into  larger  vessels,  which  return  the 
sap  along  the  under  side  of  the  leafstalks,  into  vessels  traversing 
the  inner  bark  of  the  branches,  stem,  and  roots,  and  the  sap  is 
found  to  be  converted,  during  its  elaboration  in  the  leaves,  into 
the  peculiar  juices  of  the  plant.  The  limpid  insipid  sap  has  been 
converted  into  the  austere  Gallic  acid  and  tannin  of  the  Oak  ; 
the  acrid  perfumed  oil  of  the  Lemon  ;  the  insipid  gum  of  the 
Cherry  ;  the  starchy  matter  of  the  Potato,  and  the  pungent  resin 
of  the  Pine  tribe. 

In  its  descent  in  trees  and  shrubs  it  deposits  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood  that  juice,  known  as  cambium,  from  part  of  which 
the  year’s  increase  or  enlarged  growth  is  obtained,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  deposited  ready  to  be  communicated  to  the  sap  during 
its  course  the  following  spring,  as  it  may  be  required  for  the 
development  of  the  next  year’s  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit.  This 
abundant  deposition  of  cambium  is  what  the  gardener  terms 
“  ripening  the  wood.”  In  the  Potato,  Dahlia,  and  other  tuberous- 


rooted  plants,  the  deposition  is  in  the  tuber ;  it  is  in  the  bulbs  of 
the  Onion  and  Tulip,  and  in  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  Ranun¬ 
culus  and  grasses. 

!  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  suggested  to  the  gardener  that  if 
the  return  of  the  sap  were  checked  by  a  ligature  so  tight  as  to 
|  compress  the  vessels  of  the  bark,  the  fruit  above  the  ligature 
would  be  rendered  finer  and  more  abundant.  Practice  has 
shown  that  this  is  the  desired  result;  and  it  maybe  taken  as  a 
rule,  that  whatever  mechanical  means  checks  the  downward  flow 
of  the  sap,  causes  the  enlargement  of  buds  or  the  production  of 
new.  If  it  be  practised  upon  the  Artichoke,  a  ligature  being 
twisted  round  the  stem,  about  three  inches  below  the  head,  its 
size  will  be  very  much  increased.  If  a  similar  ligature  be  passed 
round  the  branch  of  a  fruit  tree  just  previously  to  the  bursting 
of  its  buds  in  the  spring,  the  fruit  on  that  branch  will  set  more 
abundantly  and  be  of  finer  growth.  When  the  fruit  is  beginning 
to  ripen,  the  ligature  should  be  removed,  that,  the  reflux  of  the 
sap  to  the  inferior  parts  may  be  less  impeded,  and  the  growth 
of  those  parts  be,  consequently,  less  checked.  The  power  to  do 
this  renders  a  ligature  much  superior  to  another  mode  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  same  effect,  first  introduced  in  Germany — viz.,  by 
removing  an  entire  zone  of  bark,  about  an  inch  wide  round  the 
branch  to  be  rendered  more  fruitful,  and  taking  care  that  the 
bark  be  completely  removed  down  to  the  very  wood.  This  was 
designated  the  ring  of  Pomona,  but  it  certainly  was  not  aus¬ 
piciously  received  by  that  deity,  for  although  it  renders  the  part 
of  the  bi’anch  superior  to  the  wound  more  fruitful  for  twTo  or 
three  seasons,  yet  it  renders  the  branch  unsightly,  by  the  swelling 
w  hich  occurs  around  the  ripper  lip  of  the  wround,  and  is  often 
followed  by  disease  and  unfruitfulness. 

No  such  injury  accrues  when  ringing  is  performed  on  the 
lateral  shoots  of  the  Vine,  which  laterals  are  removed  at  the 
autumn  pruning. 

i  There  must  be  a  ring  of  bark  full  an  inch  wide  removed ;  the 
I  cuts  being  made  boldly  down  to  the  very  young  wood,  or  albur¬ 
num,  and  every  particle  of  bark,  inner  and  outer,  must  be  re¬ 
moved  between  the  cuts. 

This  drawing  represents,  faithfully,  the 
|  ringed  part  of  a  rod  at  the  close  of  autumn, 
and  shows  how'  the  removal  of  the  band  of 
bark  checked  the  return  of  the  sap,  and 
how,  in  consequence,  the  rod  above  the  re¬ 
moved  band  increased  in  size  beyond  that 
j  portion  of  the  rod  below  the  band, 
j  The  increase  of  size  is  not  confined  to 
J  the  bark.  We  have  a  Vine-branch  in  our 
possession,  the  wood  of  which  above  the 
ring  doubles  in  diameter  the  wood  below 
the  ring. 

The  effect  upon  the  berries  was,  in  every 
instance,  to  advance  their  early  ripening  a 
fortnight,  and  to  about  double  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  berries,  when  compared  with 
those  grown  on  unringed  branches  of  the 
same  Vine.  Nor  were  the  colour  and  bloom 
of  the  berries  diminished ;  indeed,  so  ex¬ 
cellent  were  they,  that  we  have  seen  them 
exhibited  deservedly  by  the  side  of  Grapes 
grown  under  glass,  and  they  were  sold  in  No¬ 
vember,  at  Winchester,  for  2s.  6 d.  a-pound. 

Ringing  the  branches  of  fruit  trees,  to 
render  them  fruitful,  was  practised  in 
France,  and  recommended  there  in  print, 

:  about  one  century  and  a  half  since.  There 
;  are  various  letters  upon  the  subject  In  the 
early  volumes  of  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
Transactions,  and  in  one  of  them  (Vol.  I.,p.  107),  published  in 
1808,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Pitmaston,  gives  full  directions  for  ring- 
i  ing  the  GrapeVine.  He-tells  the  result  in  these  words : — “I 
invariably  found  that  the  fruit  not  only  ripened  earlier,  but  that 
i  the  berries  were  considerablv  larger  than  usual,  and  more  highly 
j  flavoured.” 

I  The  improvement  in  fruit  obtained  by  ringing  is  not  confined 
to  the  Grape  Vine,  nor  merely  to  an  increase  of  size.  Josiah 
Twamley,  Esq.,  of  Warwick,  exhibited  to  the  London  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  many  years  since  (1818),  Apples  from  trees  in  his 
garden,  produced  on  branches  ringed  and  unringed.  In  the  French 
Crab  the  fruit  by  ringing  was  increased  to  more  than  double  the 
size,  and  its  colour  was  much  brightened.  In  the  Minchall 
Crab  the  size  was  not  increased,  but  the  appearance  of  the 
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Apple  was  so  improved  as  to  make  it  truly  beautiful ;  its  colours, 
both  red  and  yellow,  were  very  bright.  In  the  Courl-pendu  the 
improvement  was  still  more  conspicuous,  the  colours  being 
changed  from  green  and  dull  red,  to  brilliant  yellow  and  scarlet 
(Hart.  Soc.  Trans,  iii.  367).  The  benefits  conferred  upon  Pears 
by  ringing  are  still  more  striking ;  but  to  all  stone  fruit  and 
Figs  it  seems  to  be  injurious ;  and  this  arises,  probably,  from 
the  bleeding  which  occurs  from  the  wound. 

When  adopted,  as  above,  for  accelerating  the  maturity  of  the 
fruit,  to  increase  its  size,  and  to  improve  its  flavour,  the  pi’oeess 
is  called  Maturation  ringing  ;  but  when  adopted  to  induce  the 
formation  of  flowers,  it  is  termed  Production  ringing.  This 
shows  its  effect  in  the  year  next  after  that  in  which  it  was  per¬ 
formed  ;  but  Maturation  ringing  during  the  same  season.  Pro¬ 
duction  ringing  may  be  practised  at  any  time  while  the  trees  are 
without  their  leaves,  but  maturation  ringing  should  be  deferred 
until  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded,  or,  rather,  until  they  are 
passing  into  fruit,  or  even  until  the  fruit  is  set. — {Hid.  iv.,  557.) 

That  production  ringing  is  influential  has  often  been  proved. 
Mr.  W.  Baxter,  when  gardener  to  the  late  Countess  de  Vandes, 
had  a  Waratah  Camellia  which  he  had  never  been  able  to  flower. 
He  cut  a  ring  round  the  stem,  so  close  to  the  root  that  he  could 
cover  the  wound  with  the  earth  in  the  pot.  The  ring  closed 
at  the  end  of  the  year ;  abundant  flower-buds  formed,  which  ex¬ 
panded  into  blossom  perfectly  in  the  following  spring.  The 
branch  of  an  Aubletia  Tibourbon  similarly  ringed,  was  the  only 
one  which  produced  blossoms ;  and  a  similar  result  occurred  to 
a  branch  of  Pj/rvs  spectabilis. — {Ibid.,  iv.,  128.)  So  certain  is 
this  ringing  to  cause  the  production  of  blossom-buds,  that  it  is 
often  employed  to  hasten  such  a  production  in  young  fruit  trees. 

Mr.  Knight  thus  explained  the  mode  in  which  ringing  operates. 
Whatever  portion  of  the  descending  sap  is  not  expended  in  the 
growth  of  the  plant  sinks  into  the  alburnum  and  joins  the 
ascending  current,  to  which  it  communicates  powers  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  recently  absorbed  fluid.  WTien  the  course  of  the 
descending  current  is  intercepted,  that  necessarily  stagnates  and 
accumulates  about  the  decorticated  part,  whence  it  passes  into 
the  alburnum,  is  carried  upwards  and  expended  in  an  increased 
production  of  blossom  and  fruit.  Consistently  with  this  theory, 
Mr.  Knight  found  that  part  of  the  alburnum  situated  above  the 
disbarked  space  exceeded  in  specific  gravity  very  considerably 
that  lying  below  the  space. — {Ibid.,  iv.,  159.) — J, 

(  To  be  continued .) 


MUSA  CAVENDISHII  CULTURE.  , 

T  SEE  a  correspondent  wishes  to  know  the  treatment  of  Musa 
Carendhhii :  so,  if  you  think  it  worthy,  the  following  outline  of 
the  culture  I  have  given  two  plants  may  be  acceptable. 

I  procured  a  sucker,  or  plant,  on  the  10th  of  August-  1856, 
which  was  in  a  four-inch  pot.  I  planted  it  in  the  corner  of  a 
bark-bed  in  a  square  made  with  old  boards  two  feet  and  a  half 
each  way,  and  the  same  in  depth.  The  soil  I  planted  in  was 
turfy  loam,  rather  strong,  and  one-third  two-year-old  dried  cow- 
dung  (all  being  very  rough,  some  of  the  pieces  as  big  as  half 
bricks),  and  a  little  leaf  soil  and  sand  to  plant  in.  I  syringed 
the  plant  about  a  month  after  planting,  and  watered  well  at  the 
roots  until  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  then  gave  no  more 
until  the  March  following ;  the  temperature  during  that  time 
ranging  from  40°  to  45°  ;  and  several  nights  in  mild  weather  no 
fire  was  given.  The  thermometer  fell  to  32°  two  nights  during 
winter.  I  raised  the  temperature  to  about  50°  on  tire  1st  of 
February,  and  gave  the  Musa  the  same  treatment  as  the  Vines, 
which  was  never  above  65°  by  fire  heat,  and  oftener  60°  for  a  month 
during  the  time  the  Grapes  were  setting.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  Vines  was  Muscat  of  Alexandria-,  and  they  set  equal  to 
their  neighbours,  Hamburghs  and  Frontignans.  One  bunch 
weighed  three  pounds  and  three- quarters,  and  forty  bunches 
averaged  above  two  pounds  each,  with  not  a  misplaced  berry  in 
them,  and  all  as  large  as  pigeons’  eggs. 

Nowy  I  believe  most  gai’deners  forget,  or  do  not  like,  to  give  air 
freely  until  they  get  the  berries  partly  through  their  first  swelling. 
But  I  gave  air  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  freely  until  the  Vines 
began  to  flower ;  then  I  kept  them  more  close,  and  kept  the 
water  in  the  evaporating-pan9,  as  I  think  a  little  air-moisture 
agrees  with  them  as  well  when  in  bloom  as  at  other  times,  but  it 
is  not  right-  to  syringe  them  at  that  time.  The  fruit  was  excellent 
in  flavour  as  well  as  in  size. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the  Musa  :  yet,  I  think  by  giving 


the  outline  of  the  Vine’s  culture  you  will  know  the  temperature 
the  plant  has  grown  iu.  I  commenced  watering  it  on  the  1st  of 
March,  giving  about  twenty  gallons  at  once  every  two  weeks  until 
the  1st  of  October,  when  the  fruit  had  done  swelling.  1  cut  the 
first  fruits  in  the  second  week  in  November,  and  then  brought 
the  trunk  into  a  warm  shed,  and  it  ripened  them  well.  They 
lasted  about  five  weeks,  being  207  excellent  fruits,  and  about  100 
never  swelled. 

The  plant  sent  up  five  suckers  in  J une,  and  I  left  the  strongest 
to  succeed  it.  When  I  cut  the  parent-  down  I  pointed  the  old 
soil  out  from  the  root,  and  top  dressed  in  the  spring  following ; 
and  treated  it  the  same  as  the  parent ;  but  it  did  not  swrell  its 
!  fruit  so  well,  and  I  think  there  were  more  of  them.  I  think  it 
|  was  too  gross  to  stand  the  low  temperature,  as  it  lost  several 
lower  leaves  in  winter.  I  cut  the  fruit  on  the  Sth  of  September, 

:  1858,  having  two  crops  in  little  more  than  two  years  ;  and  then 
cast  the  old  plant  and  nearly  a  dozen  suckers  along  wiili  it  on  the 
dunghill,  as  it  requires  plenty  of  head  room,  besides  being  liable 
to  the  red  spider  unless  well  looked  after.  It  was  eight  feet  high, 
and  twenty  inches  round  the  stem. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  plants  both  soon  showed  flower 
|  after  the  first  watering  in  spring ;  and  had  liquid  manure  in  a 
;  clear  state,  guano,  and  cowdung  alternately — rather  strong,  as 
|  they  seemed  to  like  it. — .1 .  A.  G. 


SAMUEL  CURTIS,  F.L.S. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number,  death  has  taken 
from  us  a  zealous  horticulturist,  for  many  years  proprietor  of  this 
Magazine — Mr.  Samuel  Curtis.  About  fourteen  year's  since  Mr. 
Curtis  disposed  of  his  interest-  in  the  current  issue  of  the  work, 
j  and  having  retired  to  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  the  beau- 
[  tiful  cottage  of  La  Chaire,  at  Rozel,  Jersey,  he  continued  to 
occupy  himself  at-  an  advanced  age  in  his  favourite  pui’suits  of 
planting  and  gardening. 

The  “  Botanical  Magazine  ”  was  commenced  in  1787  by  William 
Curtis,  an  excellent  botanist  as  well  as  horticulturist,  author  of 
tjie  “  Flora  Londinensis,”  and  for  some  time  Demonstrator  of 
Plants  and  Prcefectus  Horti  to  the  Apothecaries’  Company.  At 
his  death  in  1799,  the  Magazine  was  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of 
his  daughter  by  Dr.  John  Sims,  one  of  his  executors  ;  and  in  1801 
the  daughter  was  married  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  a  relative 
with  similar  tastes,  who  had  established  himself  as  a  florist  at 
Walworth.  The  Magazine  continued  to  prosper  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  John  Sims  ;  and  Samuel  Curtis,  who"  had  inherited 
the  property  by  marriage,  removed  to  Glazenwood,  near  Cogge- 
shall  in  Essex,  and  settled  there  as  an  extensive  cultivator  iu 
most  branches  of  horticulture. 

In  1826  Dr.  Sims  retired  from  the  editorial  responsibilities  of 
the  Magazine,  and  it,  has  been  conducted  by  the  present  editor 
ever  since.  In  1827  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Curtis  died, 
leaving  a  numerous  family,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Curtis  was  hence¬ 
forth  assisted  in  the  business  management  of  the  work  by  the 
grandchildren,  his  daughters,  who  were  his  constant  helpmates, 
and  remained  with  him  with  affectionate  tenderness  to  the  last. 
He  died  at  La  Chaire  on  the  6th  of  January,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-one. 

In  testimony  of  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  in  the  island, 
we  conclude  our  sketch  with  the  following  extract  from  the 
Jersey  Times,  to  the  correctness  of  which  every  one  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him  will  be  ready  to  respond  :  — 

“Few  men  have  won  more  esteem  than  the  subject  of  this 
notice.  His  general  disposition  and  his  hospitality  and  kindness 
to  all  visitors,  his  unobtrusive  but  unbounded  beneficence  to¬ 
wards  the  poor,  had  endeared  him  to  all  who  came  within  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance.  For  a  long  time  past  his  health  had 
gradually  failed.  One  of  his  greatest  trials  was  the  loss  of  his 
eyesight,  which  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  observing  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  plants  and  flowers  to  which  he 
was  so  much  attached.  He  was  a  very  warm  supporter  of  the 
Jersey  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  had 
,  been  elected  an  honorary  member.  His  services  were  particularly 
valuable  as  a  judge  at  the  Exhibitions,  and  his  observations  were 
always  received  with  interest  and  attention.  He  is  more  widely 
known  in  connection  with  the  arrangements  and  laying-out  of  the 
Victoria  Park,  which  he  was  summoned  from  his  favourite  haunts 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Rozel  to  undertake.  But  probably  he 
will  be  best  known  and  most  widely  remembered  iiyconnection 
with  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Botanical  Magazine,’  m  which  he 
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was  coadjutor  with  Sir  William  Hooker.  We  cannot  forbear 
saying  that  in  Mr.  Curtis  the  island  has  lost  a  very  worthy  and 
universally-esteemed  resident.  La  Chaire,  with  its  valuable 
botanical  specimens,  is  the  property  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Fothergill.” — ( 'Botanical  Magazine.) 


BEDDING  OUT  IN  SMALL  GAEDENS. 

{Continued  from  page  285.) 

A  margin  or  band  of  this  kind  gives  great  relief  to  the  bed  ; 
— in  fact,  it  is  the  same  to  the  bed  as  the  ornamental  bouquet 
paper  is  to  the  bouquet.  Others  might  not  agree  with  me  ;  but 
I  prefer  every  alternate  Rose  of  the  first  circle  of  dwarfs  to  be 
Grant  des  Ba/aill&s  where  they  are  not  particularly  wanted  for 
i  he  sake  of  variety,  for  they  would  seem  to  steady  the  growth  of 
that  circle,  which,  when  kept  perfect,  is  one  of  the  principal 
points,  or  a  certaiu  guide  towards  keepingthe  bed  in  perfect  order. 

J  should  have  mentioned  the  mode  that  I  have  practised  to 
increase  my  small  stock  of  Roses ;  but  it  has  been  so  thoroughly 
and  skilfully  done  so  very  lately  by  the  seemingly  ever-ready  and 
able  pen  of  Mr.  Heaton,  that  he  has  not  left  the  least  chance  for 
a  young  hand  to  have  a  finger  in  this  pie  at  all.  As  I  pass  I 
must  say  a  word  or  two  on  old  standard  Rose  trees,  or  how  they 
might  be  renovated. 

There  were  when  I  came  here  a  few  single  standards  dotted 
here  and  there;  but  they  scarcely  seemed  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Roses, « o  rarely  did  they  bloom.  But  still  I  could  not  dispense 
with  them,  but  set  to,  and  have  got  new  heads  on  them,  or 
rather  young  heads  on  the  old  shoulders.  I  chose  some  of  the 
kindliest  of  the  branches  and  some  that  started  from  the  crown 
of  the  stock  as  near  as  possible.  Into  some  I  inserted  buds  as 
early  last  summer  as  it  was  practicable,  and  as  close  to  the  crown 
as  I  well  could.  Those  that  were  done  early  are  by  far  the  best  1 
at  present.  Some  of  them  bloomed  this  last  autumn,  and  would 
have  done  so  profusely  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  do  so ;  while 
the  others  that  were  budded  much  later  are  lying  dormant — that 
is,  in  the  bud,  but  all  ready  to  burst  forth  now  in  spite  of  the 
severe  frosts  they  have  had  to  encounter.  Where  this  mode  of 
renovating  old  Rose  trees  is  practical  it  certainly  must  be  far 
better  than  discarding  them  altogether,  and  especially  where  it 
does  not  always  suit  the  pocket  to  supply  their  places  with  new 
ones. 

When  these  are  dotted  out  singly  near  any  of  the  walks  they 
will  have  a  nobler  and  much  more  ornamental  appearance  if 
they  have  a  small  bed  at  their  base  on  a  miniature  scale;  these 
beds  to  appear  as  a  footstool  to  the  Roses,  and  to  be  of  different 
shapes,  according  to  people’s  fancy  or  the  variation  of  the  walks. 
In  some  places  small  circles  tell  well ;  in  others  pincushion 
shapes.  Then,  where  a  walk  takes  a  circuitous  kind  of  route,  it 
is  there  that  a  halfmoon  shape  seems  at  home  ;  but  of  whatever 
shape  these  arc,  they  must  be  planted  with  great  taste  and  care. 
It  ought  to  be  always  in  remembrance  that  these  beds  are  to  the 
gardeu  what  the  corner  dishes  are  to  the  dessert  table,  or  the 
most  ornamental  plants  to  the  conservatory.  But  this  kind  of 
work  will  not  do  for  a  moment  in  a  place  where  you  see  in  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  places  the  premises  can  boast  of  a  bed 
filled  with  Dahlias,  varying  in  height  from  a  little  above  two  feet 
to  six  ;  and  as  a  match-bed  to  this  I  have  seen  the  German 
Stocks  one  season,  and  French  and  German  Asters  mixed 
together  another,  with  the  Geraniums,  or  the  best  of  them  in 
the  mixed  borders.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  all  small  places  are 
planted  in  this  manner — far  from  it ;  but  there  are  far  too  many 
now  like  it,  or  were  this  last  summer.  The  beds  would  have 
looked  much  better  if  they  had  been  all  lawn  than  planted  in 
this  style.  If  Dahlias,  Asters,  Stocks,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
common  (lowers  are  grown  in  small  places,  they  ought  not  to  be  ' 
grouped  in  beds  on  the  lawn,  but  neither  entirely  discarded. 
Mention  of  these,  however,  must  come  in  their  proper  place; 

But  now  to  the  beds  as  they  should  be  planted,  which,  although  ! 
it  may  appear  a  little  more  trouble  at  first,  yet  take  the  whole  of  I 
tho  summer  months  together,  “To  be  done  well  at  first,”  as  the  old 
adage  lias  it,  “it  is  twice  done  ;”  and  in  nothing  will  this  ada<m  I 
apply  better  than  it  will  to  bedding  out  .  The  Perilla  Nankinensis 
and  Man  by '  s  I  a, negated  Geranium  are  a  very  good  mixture  for  a 
small  bed  if  kept  well  pegged  down.  I  had  it  this  last  summer  in  a 
pan-  ot  the  pincushion-shaped  beds  beneath  the  standardRose  trees, 
and  shall  plant  them  very  similar  this  year ;  they  must  be  neither 
crowded  nor  squeezed  together,  as  it  were,  but  twined  and  twisted 
t.irough  each  other  in  that  easy  careless  way  which  will  remove  | 


all  stiffness  to  a  distance.  All  the  small  beds  must  be  planted  so 
as  to  form  a  link  in  the  chain  with  the  larger  ones,  and  to  hold 
possession  of  the  mind  until  the  eye  of  the  gazer  is  seemingly 
riveted  to  the  larger  ones.  Here  the  greater  part  of  my  beds  are 
j  cireles — that  is,  the  large  ones,  with  the  exception  of  one  group 
'  of  beds  which  nearly  surrounds  the  summer-house.  These  circles 
are  mostly  in  pairs  about  eight  or  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and 
'  placed  each  side  of  the  walk,  so  that  those  who  pass  along  the 
walks  have  to  walk  between  them,  and  might  be  seen /this  next 
summer  planted  as  follows  No.  1  I  shall  call  the  first  pair  of 
beds;  No.  2  the  second.  The  centre  of  each  of  No.  1  to  be 
planted  with  the  Humea  el  eg  an  a ;  then  a  narrow  circular  band  of 
variegated  Mint  to  one,  and  a  narrow  band  of  Flower  of  the  Bay 
Geranium  the  other.  Arranged  as  a  star  round  this  band  is 
what  is  here  called  Tom  Thumb's  Master  (I  have  a  notion  that  it 
is  tlie  Trentham  Scarlet ,  but  that  matters  but  little,  it  is  a 
profuse  bloomer)  ;  and  the  one  that  has  the  band  of  variegated 
Mint  to  be  edged  or  Vandyked  with  Flower  of  the  Bay ;  and 
|  the  other  that  has  the  band  of  Flower  of  the  Bay  to  be  edged  or 
Vandyked  with  the  variegated  Mint.  This  completes  the  first 
pair.  The  variegated  Mint  requires  a  little  attention  when  it  is 
first  planted  in  the  shape  of  pinching  back,  and  also  about  mid¬ 
summer  to  keep  it  from  flowering ;  which,  when  grown  as  it 
should  be,  is  sure  of  ranking  amongst  the  first  variegated  plants 
for  bedding  purposes. 

The  circular  centres  of  the  pair  marked  No.  2  to  be  planted 
with  the  blue  Maurandya,  which  will  be  pretty  well  trained 
over  two  pyramidal-shaped  wires  before  they  are  planted  out. 
The  star  round  the  circular  centre  of  each  bed  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Trentham  Yellow  Calceolaria,  which  I  suppose 
will  soon  be  as  hardy  as  the  Laurustinus,  having  withstood 
these  rather  unusual  severe  frosts  with  impunity.  The  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  star — that  is,  inside  the  margin,  to  be  planted  with 
Tom  Thumb,  and  the  margin  of  each  to  be  composed  of  two 
narrow-  bands ;  the  outer  one  to  be  Cerastitim  tomentosv.m ,  and 
the  other  the  Lobelia  speciosa,  which  will  well  entwine  together, 
and  form  an  easy  graceful  margin.  This  is  the  way  these  two 
pair  of  beds  will  be  planted  here  this  coming  summer;  but  they 
might  very  easily  be  altered  so  as  to  please  the  eye  of  the  most 
fastidious.  If  the  tall  centres  are  not  liked  they  might  be  planted 
with  the  same  as  the  star,  which  would  make  them  more  pleasing 
to  the  eyes  of  many,  or  another  dwarf  kind  used  instead.— 
A.  J.  Ashman. 

CACTI  AND  THEIE  CULTURE. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  favour  of  this  much  neg¬ 
lected,  yet  highly  interesting  and  ornamental  class  of  plant's. 
Their  treatment  and  requirements  are  so  simple,  it  seems  truly 
strange  they  do  not  command  more  favour  than  is  generally 
accorded  them.  "What  can  he  more  showy  than  the  Epipbjlhirns 
and  their  hybrids  when  in  bloom,  covered  as  they  are,  even 
under  ordinary  treatment,  with  blossom?  I  have  seen  plants 
that  have  not  been  fresh  potted  even  for  three  or  four  rears,  a 
complete  mass  of  bloom,  and  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them. 

I  am,  nevertheless,  in  favour  of  bestowing  a  more  liberal  treat¬ 
ment  upon  them,  feeling  quite  sure  any  amount  of  extra  trouble 
so  bestowed  will  be  amply  repaid,  more  particularly  as  their 
blooming  season  may  be  made  to  extend  from  Christmas  to  Oc¬ 
tober,  or  November,  with  a  little  management. 

They  delight  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  turfy  loam,  sheep’s 
dung,  and  peat  well  mixed  together,  with  one-seventli  silver  sand. 

Potting  may  be  done  at  any  time  during  the  growing  season. 
Care  should  be  always  taken  to  secure  plenty  of  drainage,  and 
■when  flowering  is  over  expose  them  as  much  as  possible°to  the 
sun  to  ripen  the  wood  well  for  the  next  course  of  bloom  ;  after 
which  gradually  dry  them  ofl,  and  during  the  winter  season  give 
no  water. 

Plants  required  to  bloom  in  January  should  be  placed  in  the 
stove  about  the  first  of  November,  and  should  be  dried  oft’ again 
as  soon  as  their  growth  is  made,  those  will  then  flower  oijain  in 
(lie  autumn. 

Those  required  to  bloom  in  March  should  be  placed  in  heat  in 
January . 

Those  for  June  end  July  should  be  gradually  brought  on  in 
the  greenhouse,  with  plenty  of  air;  or  it  may  be  even  necessary 
to  expose  them  to  the  open  air,  if  dry  in  the  month  of  June, 
n.orc  particularly  so  if  required  in  July  and  August. 

In  the  latter  month,  however,  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to 
retard  1  hem,  unless  such  plants  as  were  put  in  beat  early,  and 
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made  then’  growth  in  February,  and  from  which  water  was  with¬ 
held,  to  throw  them  into  a  state  of  rest  for  a  time,  .after  which 
again  gradually  apply  water. 

Others  will  follow  in  succession,  up  to  October,  if  the  same 
rules  be  attended  to  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  best  way  to  train  them  is  by  placing  two  bands  of  strong 
wire,  one  just  under  the  rim  outside  the  pot,  the  other  near  the 
bottom,  to  which  six  or  more  sticks,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plant,  should  be  fastened  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wire  passed  in¬ 
side  the  wires  round  the  pot,  and  tied  to  the  sticks.  Above  the 
pot  should  be  three,  or  more,  hoops  of  wire  to  which  the  sticks 
should  be  also  fastened,  according  to  the  height  of  the  plant, 
and  the  plants  brought  to  the  outside  and  tied  to  them.  By 
these  means  all  your  flowers  will  be  brought  to  view,  and  the 
trellis  will  endure  for  years. 

To  those  who  possess  only  a  small  greenhouse  nothing  can  be 
more  valuable  than  this  class  of  plants.  If  neatly  trained  they 
are  never  unsightly  during  winter,  and  require  no  attention  except 
excluding  from  the  frost,  and  are,  consequently,  a  class  of  plants 
in  which  the  attention  they  require  will  increase  with  the  amateur’s 
leisure. 

Great  is  the  pity  Societies  do  not  other  more  prizes  for  them 
to  encourage  attention  to  their  culture.  No  one  attending 
those  Shows  at  which  they  have  been  exhibited  can  have 
failed  to  notice  the  attraction  they  have  caused,  and  many  I  have 
heard  regret  their  exclusion  in  the  schedules  of  prizes  offered. — 
W.  Young,  High  gate. 


ARRANGEMENT  OE  BEDDING  PLANTS. 


Win  you  kindly  tell  me  if  my  arrangement  for  two  beds  will 
look  well  ? 

1  ft.  6  in. 

3  ft., 


I  am  limited  in  my  choice  of  plants.  I  propose 
from  centre  15  in.  apart  Purple  King  Verbena, 


0  in.  „  15  in.  „  Mrs.  Holford  ditto. 

4  ft.  6  in.  „  15  in.  „  Brilliant  de  Vaise  ditto. 

6  ft.  Oin,  „  15  in,  „  Blue  Bonnet  ditto. 

7  ft.  6  in.  „  15  in.  ,,  Senecio  Miclcana  on  wire 

edging. 

The  next  bed  has  a  fine  Y  ucca  in  the  centre  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  move  this  season.  The  bed  is  15  ft.  by  9  ft.,  oval  in  form. 
The  Yucca  takes  a  circle  of  3  ft.  3  in.  Starting  from  outside,  I 
have  provided 

Lobelia  speciosa  6  in.  from  edge  6  in.  apart. 

Blower  of  the  Bay  12  in.  „  12  in.  „ 

Perilla  2  ft.  ,,  15  in.  „ 

Punch  3  ft.  „  12  in.  „ 

Commander  filling  the  small  oval  space  left. — Novice. 

[All  your  plants  and  planting  are  right  except  the  Commander- 
in-  Chief  Geranium,  which  being  the  same  as  Punch  in  the  fiovver, 
and  only  different  in  the  horseshoe  leal',  is  not  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinct  to  tell.  Could  you  not  get  some  few  Nosegays  instead  ?] 


DEFICIENCY  OF  HEAT  IN  A  PROPAGATING 

HOUSE. 

I  have  just  had  erected  a  small  propagating-house  heated  by 
hot-water  pipes,  and  these  are  enclosed  within  a  chamber  built 
with  bricks,  and  covered  over  with  fireclay  pavement  open  at  the 
seams.  I  had  the  chamber  filled  in  with  broken  pieces  of  fireclay 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  heat.  The  depth  of  this  chamber 
is  two  feet,  and  the  pipes  are  in  the  centre  of  this  space.  I  have 
also  an  upper  chamber  over  the  pavement  thirteen  inches  deep, 
in  which  I  purpose  plunging  the  pots  with  cuttings,  also 
seed-pans.  The  plunging  material  is  pit  sand.  Tire  chamber 
seems  to  heat  thoroughly,  but  it  does  not  come  up  through  the 
body  of  sand.  Have  I  too  great  a  depth  of  sand,  or  what  is  the 
reason  ?  The  pavement  is  five  inches  thick,  so  that  the  pipes 
will  be  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sand.  A  portion  is  divided  and  filled  in  with  light  soil  about 
seven  inches  deep  for  striking  plants  ;  the  pavement  at  this  part 
being  placed  higher,  which  accounts  for  the  difference  of  depth. 
Have  I  too  much  depth  of  soil  for  this  purpose  ?— A  Subscriber. 

[We  are  not  in  possession  of  facts  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
judge  exactly  of  the  cause  of  the  heat  not  rising.  We  think  if 
less  labour  had  been  bestowed,  there  would  have  been  more 
success.  We  have  repeatedly  stated  of  late,  that  for  bottom  heat 
under  such  circumstances,  nothing  is  better  than  surrounding  the 


pipes  with  open  rubble,  as  brickbats  placed  as  hollow  as  possible, 
and  placing  rough  and  then  fine  gravel  or  other  matter  on  the 
surface.  In  such  a  case  as  yours,  we  would  not  have  had  more 
than  six  or  seven  inches  of  sand ;  and  then  if  the  pipes  were 
sufficient  to  heat  the  chamber  sufficiently,  the  heat  must  rise. 
Now,  though  you  do  not  tell  us,  we  suspect  that  from  that 
chamber  you  get  enough  heat  for  the  atmospheric  temperature 
of  the  house,  as  you  say  nothing  of  any  mode  of  giving  top  heat. 
This  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  heat  from  the  chamber  can 
get  out  easier  by  the  side-walls,  or  some  other  means,  than  it  can 
get  through  the  lumps  of  fire-clay  ;  the  brick  wall  as  we  presume 
over  them,  and  the  fire-clay  pavement  above.  Now,  though  the 
brick  wall  would  get  heated  in  time,  there  would,  in  the  first  case, 
be  a  radiation  of  heat  back  again  into  the  chamber,  and  if  that 
were  bounded  by  walls,  thinner  than  the  brick  floor  and  its 
pavement  of  fire-clay,  of  course  it  would  escape  from  thence  most 
readily.  By  the  plan  proposed  above,  there  would  only  be  a 
somewhat  close  covering  immediately  below  the  sand  or  other 
plunging  material.  Perhaps  you  have  slides  in  the  chamber  for 
letting  the  heat  out.  Even  under  present  circumstances  we  have 
no  doubt  that  your  heat  will  rise,  if  you  can  prevent  the  heat 
escaping  at  the  sides.  The  heat  when  produced,  cannot  help 
itself — it  must  expand  and  rise,  if  it  cannot  get  out  sideways  more 
easily.  As  far  as  we  can  understand  your  case,  your  extra  care 
and  nicety  have  been  so  many  hindrances  to  the  heat  rising  freely.] 


FRUITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OE  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(Continued  from  page  323). 

PLUMS. 

Isabella. — Fruit  medium  sized,  obovate.  Skin  deep 
dull  red,  but  paler  red  where  shaded,  and  strewed  with 
darker  red  dots.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long. 
Flesh  yellow',  juicy,  rich,  and  adhering  to  the  stone. 
Shoots  dowmy. 

A  dessert  and  preserving  plum.  Ripe  in  the  beginning 
of  September. 

Isleworth  Green  Gage.  See  Green  Gage. 

Italian  Damask  ( Gamas  d’ Italic). —  Fruit  medium 
sized,  roundish,  slightly  flattened  at  the  base,  and  marked 
with  a  well-defined  suture.  Skin  thick,  membranous, 
and  rather  bitter,  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  changing  to 
brownish  as  it  ripens,  and  covered  with  fine  blue  bloom. 
Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in 
a  deep  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish-green,  firm,  rich,  sugary, 
and  excellent,  separating  from  the  stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

A  dessert  and  preserving  plum.  Ripe  in  the  beginning 
of  September. 

Italian  Quetsche  ( Altesse  Double ;  FeUemhergj 
Quetsche  d’ltalie;  Prune  d'ltalie;  Semiana).  —  Fruit 
large,  oval,  narrowing  a  little  towards  the  stalk,  and 
marked  with  a  shallow  suture.  Skin  dark  purplish-blue, 
marked  with  yellow  dots,  and  covered  with  thick  blue 
bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  stout,  and  inserted  in  a 
pretty  deep  cavity.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  firm,  not  very 
juicy,  sweet,  and  richly  flavoured ;  when  highly  ripened 
separating  from  the  stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

An  excellent  dessert  or  preserving  plum.  Ripe  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  will  hang  till  it  shrivels, 
when  it  is  very  rich  and  delicious.  This,  I  believe,  to  be 
the  true  Semiana.  It  well  deserves  a  wall. 

Jaune  de  Catalogue.  See  White  Primordian. 

Jefferson.- — Fruit  large,  oval,  narrowing  a  little  to¬ 
wards  the  stalk,  and  marked  with  a  very  faint  suture. 
Skin  greenish-yellow,  becoming  of  a  rich  golden  yellow, 
flushed  with  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  and  dotted 
with  red  dots.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  thin,  and. inserted  in 
a  shallow  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  firm  and  juicy,  rich, 
sugary,  and  delicious,  separating  from  the  stone.  Shoots 
smooth. 

A  richly-flavoured  dessert  plum.  Ripe  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  middle  of  September. 

Jenkins’  Imperial.  See  Nectarine. 
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July  Green  Gage  (Seine  Claude  Hdtive). — Fruit  tlie 
size  and  shape  of  the  Green  Gage.  Skin  thin,  of  a  fine 
deep  yellow  colour,  flushed  with  bright  crimson  on  the 
side  next  the  sun,  and  strewed  with  darker  crimson  dots  ; 
the  whole  covered  with  a  delicate  white  bloom.  Stalk 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  slightly  depressed.  Flesh 
deep  yellow,  very  tender  and  juicy,  sugary,  and  richly 
flavoured,  separating  from  the  stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

A  first-rate  and  most  delicious  early  plum,  equal  in 
all  respects  to  the  Green  Gage,  and  ripening  in  the  end 
of  July. 

Keyser’s  Plum.  See  Hidings'  Superb. 

Kirke’s. — Fruit  above  medium  size,  round,  and  marked 
with  a  very  faint  suture.  Skin  dark  purple,  with  a  few 
yellow  dots,  and  covered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom.  Stalk 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  slight  de¬ 
pression.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  firm,  juicy,  sugary, 
and  very  richly  flavoured,  separating  from  the  stone. 
Shoots  smooth. 

A  delicious  dessert  plum.  Kipe  in  the  beginning  and 
middle  of  September. 

Kirke’s  Stoneless.  See  Stoneless. 

Knevctt’s  Late  Orleans.  See  Nelsons  Victory. 

Knight’s  Green  Drying  (Large  Green  Drying ). — 
Fruit  large,  round,  and  marked  with  a  shallow  suture. 
Skin  greenish-yellow,  and  covered  with  thin  white  bloom. 
Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  not  very  juicy,  sugary,  and  richly 
flavoured  when  highly  ripened ;  adhering  to  the  stone. 
Shoots  smooth. 

A  dessert  plum.  Kipe  in  the  middle  and  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  and  succeeds  best  against  a  wall. 

Knight’s  No.  6.  See  Ickworth  Imperatrice. 

Large  Green  Drying.  See  Knight’s  Green  Drying. 

Late  Green  Gage  (Seine  Claude  d’ October ;  Seine 
Claude  Tardive). — Fruit  of  the  same  shape  but  smaller 
than  the  Green  Gage.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  covered 
with  thin  white  bloom.  Stalk  stout,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long.  Flesh  green,  juicy,  rich  and  sugary,  separat¬ 
ing  from  the  stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

A  dessert  plum.  Kipe  in  the  end  of  September  and 
beginning  of  October. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Strawberry.* — There  is  a  good  deal  of  useful  information 
in  this  pamphlet ;  but  Mr.  Cuthill  does  others  and  himself  a 
wrong  by  not  giving  a  list  of  other  good  Strawberries  besides 
His  own  seedlings.  The  following  extracts  will  show  the  nature 
of  its  contents ;  but  the  Strawberry,  contrary  to  Mr.  Cuthill’ s 
statement,  bore  that  name  long  before  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  very  first  book  we  take  from  our  shelves,  “  The 
Gardeners’  Labyrinth,”  published  in  1594,  has  a  part  of  one 
of  its  chapters  devoted  to  the  “  Strawberie.”  It  says,  “This 
hearbe  by  diligence  of  the  gardener  becometh  so  great  that 
the  same  yeeldeth  faire  and  big  beries,  as  the  beries  of  the 
Bramble  in  the  hedge,  and  hereof  it  seemeth  that  Yirgilius 
Servius  named  the  Strawberie  ‘  The  Mulberie  of  the  earth.’ 
Certaine  skilfull  men,  by  a  diligence  and  care,  procure  the  Beries 
to  alter  from  the  proper  red  coulour,  unto  a  faire  white,  delectable 
to  the  eye.” 

Mr.  Cuthill  says — 

“  Strawberry  growing  has  rapidly  increased  during  the  last  ten 
years.  It  is  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  that  the  author 
of  this,  when  found  by  his  employer  watering  forced  Strawberries 
with  a  strong  manure  water,  was  threatened  with  dismissal  if  he 
used  any  more  of  that  nasty  fluid  for  his  Strawberries !  This 
same  employer,  only  about  three  years  ago,  remarked  how  vastly 
things  had  altered ;  adding,  that  he  much  approved  of  liquid 
manure,  and  that  the  author’s  case  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  old  Dutch  gardener,  who  came  over  to  England  in 
Queen  Anne’s  time,  and  settled  on  the  Grosvenor  estate,  between 
Yauxhall  and  Chelsea.  The  Dutchman  knew,  that  unless  the 

*  The  Culture  of  the  Strawberry  as  practised  by  the  Author.  By  James 
Cuthill,  Camberwell. 


refuse  from  the  ground  was  again  put  back,  the  crops  must  fail 
for  want  of  nourishment.  An  action-at-law  was  commenced 
against  him ;  but  the  landlord  forgave  him,  provided  he  would 
not  again  poison  the  land  with  his  filthy  stuff! 

The  Strawberry,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Dutch  gardener’s  arrival 
in  England,  was  called  Woodberry.  One  year  a  very  heavy 
hailstorm  came  over  London,  and  spoiled  all  the  Woodberries 
with  grit  and  mould  ;  next  year  the  gardeners  laid  straw  under 
them,  and,  from 't  hat  time,  they  have  been  called  Strawberries. 

“This  most  delicious  and  wholesome  fruit  is  very  largely 
cultivated  for  the  London  markets,  and  more  fruit  is  even  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  villages  surrounding  the  metropolis  than  in  the 
largest  provincial  town  in  England.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
discover  the  correct  acreage  devoted  to  the  growth  of  this  delight¬ 
ful  fruit  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  but  it  may  be  fairly  estimated 
to  be  about  three  hundred  acres.” 

“  I  never  cut  the  leaves,  nor  yet  the  roots,  nor  at  any  time  cut 
off  or  remove  the  dead  leaves.” 

Sewage  as  a  Manure. f — The  author  is  a  very  strenuous 
advocate  of  the  use  of  sewage  as  a  fertiliser,  and  of  the  detaining 
it  from  polluting  our  rivers.  He  justly  says  that  by  allowing  it 
to  run  into  those  streams  their  water  “  is  being  defiled,  manure 
wasted,  and  land  starved.”  The  reader  will  find  in  the  pamphlet 
some  very  sensible  remarks,  and  a  numerous  collection  of 
authorities  quoted  to  sustain  them. 


HAKDY  FLOWEKING  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

( Continued  from,  page  285.) 

BUPLEURUAI— Hake’s  Ear. 

Nat.  ord.,  Umbellifene.  Linn.  Pentandria  Digynia, 

Generic  Character. — Fruit  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  with  ribs 
prominent,  acute,  and  abrupt ;  interstices  flat ;  juncture  con¬ 
tracted.  Calyx  none.  Petals  equal,  broadish-wedge-shaped, 
very  short,  involute.  Styles  very  short.  Floral  receptacle 
none.  Flowers  all  perfect  and  regular. 

Bupleurum  aureiim  (golden).  Leaves  coriaceous,  radical  ones 
ovate,  ovate-oblong,  obovate,  attenuated  at  base  into  the 
petioles  ;  stem  ones  ovate,  acute,  stem-clasping;  involucre 
leaves  three  to  five,  nearly  orbicular,  mucronate;  involucel 
leaves  live,  conforming  to  those  of  involucre,  coloured,  longer 
than  the  flowering  umbels.  1  ft.  Yellow*.  May.  Siberia. 

B.  coriaceum  (leathery).  Leaves  lanceolate,  narrowed  each  way, 
entire,  sessile  ;  involucres  and  involucels  reflexed.  1ft.  Striped. 
August.  Gibraltar. 

B.  falcatum  (sickle-leaved).  Leaves  oblong,  lower  ones  oblong, 
petiolate ;  stem  ones  sessile,  linear-lanceolate,  attenuated  at 
both  ends ;  involucel  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminated. 
6  in.  Green  and  Yellow.  August.  Germany. 

B.  Graminifolium  (grass-leaved).  Stem  nearly  naked  ;  radical - 
leaves  linear  ;  involucre  leaves  three  to  five,  elongated  ;  invo¬ 
lucel  leaves  five  to  eight,  oblong,  mucronate.  6  in.  Green 
and  yellow.  June.  Switzerland. 

B.  longifolium  (long-leaved).  Leaves  ovate-oblong ;  radical 
ones  petiolate ;  stem  ones  stem-clasping ;  involucre  leaves  three 
to  five,  ovate,  rather  acuminated ;  involucel  leaves  five.  3  ft. 
Green  and  yellow.  June.  Switzerland. 

B.  alultinervum  (many-nerved).  Radical  leaves  oblong-linear, 
attenuated  at  both  ends ;  stem  leaves  stem-clasping,  ovate, 
acuminated ;  nerves  many,  parallel ;  involucel  leaves  five, 
ovate,  acuminated,  coloured.  3  ft.  Yellow.  Altai. 

B.  paniculatum  (panicled).  Stem  erect,  panicled;  leaves 
linear-narrow,  many-nerved,  radical  leaves  very  long ;  umbels 
two  and  three-rayed ;  involucre  leaves  two  and  three,  small ; 
involucel  leaves  four  and  five,  subulate  ;  fruit  oblong.  1|  ft. 
Yellow.  July.  Spain. 

B.  PETRiEUM  (rock).  Involucre  live-leaved  ;  involucels  usually 
five-leaved,  joined  together ;  stem  leaves  corclate-lanceolate, 
stem-clasping ;  radical  leaves  linear.  1|  ft.  Green  and 
yellow.  July.  Spain. 

B.  polyphyllum  (many-leaved) .  Stem  erect,  striated;  leaves 
lanceolate,  stem-clasping ;  umbel  rays  many,  unequal ;  in¬ 
volucre  almost  none ;  involucel  leaves  six,  lanceolate,  acumi¬ 
nated.  1  ft.  Green  and  yellow.  May.  Caucasus. 

B.  Scorzoner.efoliuh  (Scorzonera-leaved).  Stem  paniculately 

t  The  Reform  of  the  Sewers,  $c.  By  G.  Rochfort  Clarke,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Oxford  and  London. 
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branched ;  radical  leaves  lanceolate  ;  stem  ones  linear,  all 
striated  with  nine  and  eleven  parallel  nerves ;  umbels  eight 
to  ten-rayed  ;  involucre  one  and  two  leaves ;  involucel  leaves 
four  and  five,  lanceolate,  apiculated.  Yellow-streaked.  June. 
Germany. 

A  genus  of  hardy  plants  with  handsome  foliage,  and  heads  of 
rather  pleasant-looking  flowers.  They  require  a  good  sandy  dry 
loam,  and  aro  easily  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  in  April, 
replanting  immediately  in  fresh  soil.  T,  Appleby. 

{To  be  continued.) 


TRADE  LISTS  RECEIVED. 

Messrs.  Arthur  Henderson  &  Co.,  Pine  Apple  Place,  Lon¬ 
don.  No-  I. — A  Catalogue  of  Orchids ,  Select  Stove  Plants , 
Greenhouse  Plants ,  Sfc.,  is  a  comprehensive  and  well-arranged 
list,  interspersed  with  useful  notes.  No.  VIII. — A  Catalogue  of 
Flower  Seeds  is  also  an  excellent  list,  with  the  botanic  names 
accentuated  throughout.  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Poses ,  and  Fruits, 
are  both  good  catalogues. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Select  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds ‘ 
by  John  C.  Shiells,  St.  Fnoch’s  Square;  Glasgoiv,  is  a  good  list 
of  the  articles  usually  kept  in  a  respectable  seed  establishment. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fnglish  and  Foreign  Novelties,  by 
John  Salter,  Versailles  Nursery ,  Hammersmith. —  Those  who 
want  to  know  about  Chrysanthemums,  Phloxes,  Irises,  and  plants 
of  that  description  should  procure  Mr.  Salter’s  catalogue,  which 
will  tell  them  all  they  require  to  know  on  these  subjects. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wep.ks’s  Heating  System. — In  The  Cottage  Gardener,  at  page  324, 
there  is  an  article  headed  “Houses  not  Heating,”  signed  by  “  T.  W.  T.,” 
in  which  it  appears  that  it  is  one  of  our  hot-water  apparatuses.  We  are  not 
aware  that  we  have  done  a  single  job  without  giving  perfect  satisfaction; 
therefore,  we  shall  be  obliged  if  “  T.  W.  T.”  will  favour  us  with  his  name 
and  address. — John  Weeks,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

Repairing  a  Mowing  Machine  ( L .  B.). — You  had  better  write  to  the 
maker  of  the  machine,  and  tell  him  how  it  now  bothers,  and  ask  him  the 
easiest  mode  of  getting  it  repaired,  as  the  Norwich  whitesmiths  have  failed 
to  effect  a  remedy.  We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  warning  all  gardeners, 
that  a  mowing  machine  is  always  liable  to  be  spoiled  if  it  is  not  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  the  cutting-blades  oiled  all  over  when  it  is  put  away  after 
using. 

Knight’s  Perfection  Pea  (H.  Marshall).— The  height  of  all  varieties 
of  Pea  will  vary  rather  with  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  dryness  of 
the  season.  On  a  moderately  fertile  soil,  and  in  an  averagely  moist  season, 
Knight’s  Perfection  is  five  feet  high.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  a  very 
extensive  experiment  has  been  instituted  at  the  Chiswick  Garden  to  test 
the  merits  and  the  originality  of  the  very  numerous  varieties  of  garden 
Pea. 

Motion  of  the  Sap  ( Richies ). — This  can  best  be  observed  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope,  in  one  of  our  native  aquatic  weeds  Char  a  hispid  a,  and 
in  Chelidonium  majus  or  Common  Celandine.  We  have  been  told  that  it 
may  also  be  seen  in  Valisneria  spiralis.  The  mode  of  proceeding  to 
observe  the  motion  in  the  Chara,  is  fully  detailed  in  Raspail’s  “  Organic 
Chemistry”  (Henderson’s  Translation),  page  356. 

Annuals  for  Bedding-out  ( Lancaster ). — Public  writers  are  exempt  by 
common  assent  from  the  etiquette  of  answering  private  letters — they 
cannot  spare  time  for  that.  The  frosts  of  1859  and  I860  will  do  immense 
good  in  flower-gardening.  Thousands  like  yourself  must  make  up  this 
seasons  with  annuals,  and  annuals  are  they  which  teach  the  art  of  arranging 
flowers  on  a  natural  scale  of  colours.  Red  Geraniums  and  Verbenas, 
Yellow  Maiigolds  and  Calceolarias,  white  and  purple  Petunias,  and  blue 
Salvias  and  Verbenas,  are  all  good  in  their  way,  but  not  for  teaching  the  art 
of  planting  they  only  make  lazy  beds  as  compared  with  annuals,  in  which 
every  tint  and  shade,  size  and  substance,  stature  and  style  of  growth  are 
given  ;  and  without  the  eyes  are  practised  on  all  these,  it  is  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  for  one  ever  to  learn  more  than  to  be  able  to  plant  a  few  lazy  beds,  and 
to  repeat  them  from  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  and  then  across  from  both 
sides.  A  flower  garden  ten  times  the  size  of  yours  could  be  kept  gay  with 
annuals  alone.  First  of  all,  Rose-beds,  or  a  Rose-bed  of  standards  in  the 
centre  of  a  flower  garden  must  have  every  inch  of  the  ground  covered  with 
Mignonette,  to  be  sown  early  in  April,  and  to  have  the  seeds  cut  off  as  fast 
as  they  occupy  one-half  the  flower-stalk.  Your  two  6-beds  plant  with  Tom 
Thumb  Nasturtium  or  Tropoaolum ;  2  and  4  with  blue  Lobelia  speciosa  ; 

5  and  3  with  something  very  low  and  very  yellow— say  the  dwarf  yellow 
French  Marigold  ;  and  7  7  must  be  of  three  or  four  kinds  of  tall  things,  of 
which  Zinnias  in  two  straight  rows  must  be  at  the  back,  but  the  rest  must 
be  your  own  choice ;  and  if  you  only  keep  to  the  colours,  as  we  say,  any 
kind  of  annual  you  may  like  better  will  do  just  as  well.  If  your  garden 
were  ours  we  would  have  four  kinds  of  annuals  in  each  bed,  we  are  so  fond 
of  them,  as  you  may  see  by  our  early  volumes.  But  one  thing  we  never 
did  and  never  can  do ;  and  that  is,  say  how  much  seeds  for  so  many  beds. 

Mushroom-bed  (IF.  P.).— In  our  No.  577,  you  will  find  a  long  article  on 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Errington.  In  making  the  bed,  which  should  be  under 
a  shed,  you  may  proceed  as  in  making  a  Cucumber-bed,  only  the  spawn 
must  not  be  put  in  until  the  heat  becomes  very  gentle.  For  producing 
Mushrooms  in  winter,  a  bed  should  be  made  in  August,  and  for  succession 
another  at  the  end  of  October,  and  a  third  in  January.  If  you  require 
directions  on  any  point,  write  again. 

Camellia  Flower-buds  Falling  (Infirmis). — The  vicissitudes  of  tem¬ 
perature  “  in  a  drawing-room  without  any  fire  at  all”  were  quite  enough  | 


to  cause  the  buds  and  leaves  to  fall,  even  without  the  dryness  of  the 
air  in  such  a  room.  Camellias  require  to  be  kept  free  from  frost, 
although  they  are  hardy,  and  to  have  abundance  of  air. — Write  to  Mr. 
T.  Moore,  West  Street,  Fareham,  and  tell  him  the  kind  of  Canary  you 
require.  Of  the  other  birds  we  regret  that  we  can  give  you  no  informa¬ 
tion,  but  we  will  inquire. 

Garden  Plan  (A  Four  Years'  Subscriber). — Your  system  of  bedding  is 
the  most  complicated  we  ever  saw ;  but  your  crossed-beds  we  have  seen 
tried  by  Mr.  Barnet,  in  Edinburgh,  more  than  thirty  years  back.  If  we 
had  power,  we  would  banish  all  such  beds.  Your  windmill-like  beds  are 
little  better,  but  in  them,  and  in  the  centre,  and  two  side-beds,  you  have 
managed  the  heights  and  colours  exceedingly  well.  One  would  think  your 
head  is  full  of  the  Plaids  of  the  Clans,  for  that  is  just  the  pattern-book  for 
your,  style  of  bedding.  Messrs.  Carter  will  give  you  the  true  Yellow 
Marigold,  certain.  We  never  say  the  quantity  of  seeds,  but  we  always 
sow  very  thickly,  and  thin  early. 

What  is  Stf.rcus  ? — An  Amateur  Gardener  asks  “  Is  the  article  ad¬ 
vertised  under  the  name  of  “  Stercus,”  the  same  as  shaddy-waste,  used  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  for  forcing  ?  and  what  are  its  merits  in 
general  garden  culture  1  ” 

Soil  for  Vine-borders  (A.  AT.).— If  you  can  get  plenty  of  turf,  and 
that  is  pretty  good,  we  should  use  little  or  none  of  the  garden  soil.  Were 
we  making  Vine-borders  to-morrow  we  should  desire  no  better  chance, 
and  we  should  not  make  the  borders  more  than  four  feet  in  width  at  first, 
but  would  add  to  them  every  year  until  the  space  was  filled,  and  then  we 
should  top  dress  a  little  every  yoar.  We  should  rather  avoid  much  chopping 
and  turning  of  the  compost :  it  will  decay  fast  enough.  We  should  proceed 
thus  : — Supposing  the  border  well  drained,  place  the  turf  in  layers,  w  ith 
a  little  leaf  mould  and  a  few  bones,  and  some  lime  rubbish  sprinkled 
between  them ;  and  when  within  nine  inches  of  the  top  use  the  soil 
obtained  under  a  thin  layer  of  turf,  and  to  every  eight  barrow-loads  of  that 
add  a  harrow-load  of  leaf  mould  and  one  of  lime  rubbish,  and  in  this  plant 
the  Vines,  and  mulch  with  fresh  horse-droppings. 

Plants  to  Bloom  in  a  Conservatory  all  the  Year  (A  Constant 
Reader). — We  recollect  your  note,  and  replying  that  we  wanted  more 
definite  information  as  to  whether  the  house  was  span-roofed  or  lean-to, 
and  the  arrangement  in  the  house,  and  the  sized  plants  you  chiefly  w’anted. 
For  instance,  how  many  pots  can  you  put  in  your  house  at  a  time  to  do 
them  justice?  Some  people  would  fill  such  a  house  (12  feet  by  9  feet)  with 
very  few,  and  others  for  variety  would  prefer  several  dozen.  F'or  want 
of  such  information  wre  must  just  suppose  a  case,  and  probably  you  would 
get  nothing  to  suit  you.  Give  this  information  and  we  will  endeavour  to 
meet  your  wishes. 

Climbers  in  a  Greenhouse  (J.  C.). — We  here  are  in  much  the  same 
position  for  want  of  knowing  the  height  of  the  house,  the  height  of  the 
side-walls,  and  the  height  of  the  end-wall  next  the  dwelling-house,  and  if 
the  south-east  end  is  of  glass.  The  mode  of  furnishing  the  interior  would 
also  he  a  help.  With  your  limited  command  of  heating  power  we  can  hold 
out  no  hopes  of  succeeding  with  tender  climbers  turned  out  of  doors  in 
summer,  and  you  seem  to  have  made  no  convenience  for  taking  them  out 
and  in  easily.  We  think  the  numbers  marked  will  he  quite  sufficient  for 
the  house ;  but  the  kinds  would  depend  chiefly  on  the  room  and  height 
you  could  give  them.  As  soon  as  we  know  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  assist 
you,  and  will  keep  the  letter  for  reference. 

Cucumbers  in  a  Stove  [J.  Stephens). — Your  house  with  the  heat  you 
give  it  (63°  day  and  night),  is  not  a  greenhouse,  hut  a  plant-stove  or 
forcing-house!  You  will  injure  any  greenhouse  plant  kept  long  in  that 
temperature  in  winter.  You  would  not  have  had  far  to  look  back  to  find 
the  information  you  want.  In  your  circumstances  we  would  proceed  thus  : 
At  the  hottest  end  of  the  house,  supposing  the  flues  are  close  or  near  to¬ 
gether,  shut  off  a  space  for  a  small  hotbed.  If  the  flues  are  strong,  build  a 
wall  on  the  top  of  them  a  yard  long  and  thirty  inches  high,  and  shut  in 
the  ends  ;  the  wall  of  the  house  will  form  one  end.  Fill  that  pit  above  the 
fluedo  within  eight  inches  of  the  top  with  clinkers,  stones,  &c.,  roughly 
and  openly  put  together,  and  cover  the  top  with  tan,  ashes,  or  sand,  and 
there  raise  and  grow  your  plants  when  young.  If  the  flue  is  not  strong 
enough,  build  a  wall  by  the  side  of  it,  and  make  a  pit  in  the  same  way.  or 
place  a  layer  of  bricks  above  the  flue,  and  raise  above  it  a  bottomless 
wooden-box,  part  of  which  you  may  fill  with  tan,  sweet  dung  or  leaves.  If 
even  that  is  objectionable,  a  large  hamper  filled  with  fermenting  material 
would  suit  your  purpose ;  but  the  box  or  the  pit  would  he  preferable.  The 
latter  could  be  removed  when  not  needed .  When  the  plants  get  to  eighteen 
inches  or  so  in  height,  they  could  be  set  along  the  flues.  A  couple  of  bricks 
and  a  sod,  or  a  water-pan  being  placed  under  each  pot.  The  best  plan  to 
give  moisture  to  the  house  is,  to  have  evaporating-pans,  or  basins,  placed 
in  all  open  spaces  on  the  top  of  the  flue,  fhid  to  keep  the  ground,  or  floor, 
near  the  flues  moist.  You  need  not  throw  away  you  lanky  plants.  Put 
each  of  them  in  a  three  or  four-inch  pot,  with  the  roots  at  one  side,  and 
after  covering  them  lay  the  lanky  stem  along  the  side  of  the  pot  inside,  and 
hardly  cover  it,  leaving  the  seed-leaves  above  the  rim.  If  these  are  then 
plunged  near  the  glass,  as  suggested,  the  stems  will  emit  roots,  at  least 
many  of  them,  and  good  plants  he  secured. 

Too  Much  Top  Heat  and  too  Little  Bottom  Heat  ( A  Subscriber,  — 
Holt).— You  say  nothing  as  to  the  position  of  your  pipes,  but  we  presume 
those  for  top  heat  are  higher  in  level  than  those  for  bottom  heat.  Ho 
the  air-pipes  rise  considerably  higher  than  the  supply  cistern  ?  Where  is 
that  cistern?  It  seems  strange  that  with  a  two-foot  boiler,  and  something 
like  fifty  feet  of  three-inch  pipe,  you  should  lose  some  thirty  or  forty 
gallons  of  water  in  a  night,  and  that  thrown  out  at  the  air-pipes.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  quite  evident  that  you  have  not  made  allowance  in  such  a  small 
place  for  the  expansion  of  the  water  by  heat.  Did  you  put  a  kettle  on  the 
fire,  full  of  water,  you  would  find  that  it  would  run  over  long  before  it 
came  to  the  boiling  point.  If  the  ends  of  your  pipes  ended  in  a  cistern 
containing  several  gallons,  above  the  pipe  level,  you  would  need  no  air- 
pipes,  and  the  water  would  rise  in  the  cistern  when  hot,  and  fall  when  cool, 
and  thus  always  keep  the  pipes  full,  with  but  little  attention.  We  would 
suggest  this  without  any  alteration  of  the  boiler,  that  is  evidently  all  right. 
You  can  put  as  little  fire  as  you  like.  The  simplest  plan,  would  be  to  fix  a 
wooden  tank  lined  with  lead  at  the  end  of  the  pipes,  and  take  the  open- 
air  pipe  into  it" near  the  bottom. 

Vine  Beetle  ( A .  Z.). — It  is  one  of  the  Weevils  so  frequently  injurious 
in  the  vinery,  by  eating  the  leaves.  It  is  the  Curvulio  picipes,  so  called 
from  its  dull  black  colour.  There  is  no  better  plan  for  destroying  it  than 
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after  dark  to  go  with  a  candle  and  spread  a  white  sheet  beneath  the  Vine, 
and  then  to  shake  the  tree.  The  Weevils  fall  upon  the  sheet  and  arc  easily- 
caught. 

Hedgehog  Cucumber  (Plymothian). — This  “the  size  of  a  Bantam’s 
egg,  prickly  all  over,  and  used  for  both  preserving  and  pickling,”  is  not  a 
Cucumber.  It  is  the  Gooseberry  Gourd,  and  you  will  find  it  in  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son’s  long  list  of  Gourds. 

Propagation  of  Mistletoe  (A  Subscriber).— The  best  months  for  sowing 
it  are  February  and  March.  Make  two  cuts  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V, 
on  the  under  side  of  the  branch  of  an  Apple  tree.  Make  the  cuts  quite 
down  to  the  wood  of  the  branch;  raise  the  tongue  of  the  bark  made  by 
the  cuts,  but  not  so  as  to  break  it,  and  put  underneath  one  or  two  seeds 
freshly  squeezed  from  the  Mistletoe  berry.  Let  the  tongue  back  into  its 
place,  and  the  process  is  completed.  If  the  seed  is  good,  the  seedlings, 
not  unlike  Cucumber  plants,  soon  appear.  They  remain  attached  to  the 
branch,  and  do  not  seem  to  injure  the  tree.  Open  the  bark  underneath  the 
branch  to  receive  the  seed,  because  it  is  thus  preserved  from  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  rain  water,  and  is  shaded  from  the  sun. 

Pears  for  an  Exposed  Situation  ( John  Turner). — On  your  standards 
near  Stockport,  you  had  better  graft  Williams' s  Bon  Chretien ,  Beurre 
Superfm,  and  7 Vinter  Nells, 

POULTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPER’S  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

February  29th,  andMARcn  1st,  1860,  Ulverstone.  See.,  Mr.  T.  Hobson. 
Entries  close  February  11th. 

March  15th,  16th,  and  17th.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Hon. 
Secs.,  Mr.  J.  J.  Lonsdale,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Hastwcll. 

May  23d  and  24th.  Beverley  and  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Sec., 
Mr.  Fras.  Calvert,  Surgeon,  &e.  Entries  close  May  17th. 

July  18th  and  19th.  Merthyr  Tydvil.  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harris,  142, 
High  Street,  Merthyr. 

N.B. — Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


KEEPING  POULTRY  PROFITABLY. 

“  Observing  that  you  intend  to  add  another  article  to  the  one 
in  your  paper  of  last  week  on  keeping  poultry  for  a  profit  on  a 
large  scale,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  saying,  before  you  conclude 
your  observations  on  the  subject,  that  it  would  doubtless  be 
very  acceptable  to  many  of  your  readers,  and  to  myself  among 
the  number,  if  you  would  favour  us  witli  an  article  tipon  the 
keeping  and  managing  of  poultry  on  a  small  scale — where  there 
is,  for  instance,  only  one  small  farmyard,  and  yet  where  chickens 
are  required  for  the  table  (about  three  or  four  dozen),  and  also 
eggs,  about  1200  or  1400,  in  the  course  of  the  year  for  the  house. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  difficulty  lies  in  keeping  the  two 
best  kinds,  one  for  each  of  these  uses,  which  I  presume  to  be  the 
Grey  Dorking  and  the  Black  Spanish,  on  the  same  premises 
without  the  breeds  becoming  intermixed.  AVould  it  answer  for 
eggs,  merely  to  keep  the  Spanish  pullets  without  any  other  cock 
but  the  Dorking,  the  Dorkings  being  kept,  cocks  and  hens  ?  or 
would  it  answer  to  enclose  a  portion  of  the  yard  entirely  for  the 
Spanish,  leaving  the  Dorkings  at  liberty  to  run  about  ?  or  would 
it  be  best  under  these  circumstances  merely  to  have  one  breed  of 
poultry  for  both  chickens  and  eggs  ?  and  if  so  which  would  be 
the  best,  Dorkings  or  Spanish,  Hamburghs  (either  Silver  or 
Gold-spangled),  or  Game?  And  what  number  of  birds,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  cocks  and  hens,  should  be  kept  for  the  supply  re¬ 
quired — about  four  dozen  chickens  for  the  table,  and  about  1400 
eggs  for  the  kitchen,  &c.  ?”-^-Eco. 

[In  the  habits  of  fowls,  as  in  everything  else  that  Nature  has 
done,  all  is  perfect.  Thus  it  is  impossible,  reasonably,  to  require 
that  which  cannot  be  found.  Certain  breeds  lay  only  ;  others  arc 
more  prized  for  their  sitting  and  rearing  properties  than  for  any 
others.  Some  do  as  well  in  confinement  as  at  liberty ;  while 
others  roam  all  over  the  country ;  compensating,  if  any  com¬ 
pensation  be  necessary,  for  their  erratic  habits  by  finding  great 
portion  of  their  food  in  their  wanderings,  and  thus  lessening  the 
expense  of  keep,  as  compared  with  those  sedentary  birds  that 
remain  quietly  at  home,  and  eat  if  food  is  given  to  them. 

Brahma  Pootras,  Cochins,  and  Spanish,  are  the  birds  that  will 
do  in  confinement.  Any  corner  of  the  yard  may  be  parted  off, 
and  will  afford  either  breed  all  it  requires  ;  and  if  no  corner  can 
be  spared,  then  an  odd  pigstye  will  answer  the  purpose,  all  the 
necessary  preparation  being  to  put  up  a  perch,  to  clean  and  gravel 
the  ground,  and  to  put  a  net  over  the  open  part.  This  is  not 
imaginary  ;  the  writer  has  often  done  it,  still  docs  it,  and  has  bred 
many  a  good  brood  of  chickens  in  a  pigstye.  But  Spanish 
have  one  serious  drawback — they  are  not  sitters,  and  are,  con¬ 
sequently,  useless  to  perpetuate  a  breed.  This  must  be  remedied 
by  the  adoption  of  good  mothers  for  the  other  breed.  Take 


Dorkings,  or  if  you  have  either  Brahmas  or  Cochins  for  your 
layers,  they  will  supply  mothers  at  any  time.  We  should  allow 
twenty  hens  to  lay  1400  eggs,  and  trusting  to  them  to  be  the 
mothers  and  nurses  of  those  required  for  table,  wo  should  want 
only  two  hens  to  lay  the  necessary  eggs  to  provide  the  four  dozen 
eating  fowls.  We  presume  you  wish  to  keep  two  breeds.  If 
you  do  not,  you  can  easily  manage  by  procuring  eggs  of  the  breed 
necessary  for  your  table  fowls,  and  they  will  be  Dorkings,  and  by 
putting  them  under  your  Brahmas,  secure  yourself  what  you 
require  without  having  two  breeds  on  the  premises.  The  Dorking 
would  be  the  best  general  breed  to  keep ;  but  it  is  not  so  much 
in  repute  for  winter  laying  as  the  other.  They  are,  nevertheless, 
good  layers,  and  if  they  were  preferred  as  the  more  numerous 
breed,  then,  instead  of  Spanish,  let  either  Cochins  or  Brahma 
pullets  be  kept,  let  them  run  with  the  Dorkings,  but  have  only 
Dorking  cocks ;  theeggs  will  always  be  distinguished  by  their  colour. 
At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  repetition,  we  remind  you  liens 
will  not  lay  in  the  winter;  for  that  purpose  you  must  have  pullets. 
Try  fifteen  Brahma  or  Cochin  pullets,  with  one  cock  and  five 
‘pullets,  Dorkings.  Let  them  all  run  together,  and  we  think  you 
will  easily  attain  what  you  propose.  Your  must  feed  as  we  have 
lately  advised,  or  you  will  not  find  profit.  If  you  will  attend 
to  it  yourself,  you  may  have  cheap  eggs  and  cheap  poultry. 

First:  We  take  it  for  granted  that  fowls  of  the  Cochin  and 
Brahma  breeds  lay  at  twenty  weeks  old,  also  that  they  lay  thirty 
eggs  before  they  are  broody.  You  require  six  eggs  daily  from  the 
1st  of  November  till  the  1st  of  March.  You  will  require  seven 
pullets  hatched  in  April,  seven  hatched  in  May,  and  seven 
hatched  in  June.  The  pullets  that  laid  the  first  eggs  will  lay  the 
last.  We  purposely  put  the  numbers  low  to  allow  for  some  sitting 
in  each  month.  Poultry  in  the  spring  must  be  eaten  like  early 
vegetables — as  a  treat,  or  that  dish  which  marks  the  difference 
between  the  ordinary  meal  and  that  which  is  prepared  for  a  few 
friends.  Chickens  are  of  slow  growth  in  the  winter,  and  of  tardy 
maturity.  If  of  any  other  breed  than  Cochins  or  Brahmas,  the 
chickens  hatched  in  September  will  supply  you  till  March :  you 
must,  therefore,  hatch  two  small  broods  in  each  succeeding 
month,  and  that  will  supply  you  with  all  you  require.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  this  where  there  are  birds  of  all  ages,  and  we  find 
we  are  never  without  a  broody  lien  or  two.  That  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  describe  is  done  by  those  who  in  Surrey,  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  parts  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire,  take  shares  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  that  are  sent  there  for  poultry 
for  London.]  _ 

•CONSTANT  SUPPLY  of  EGGS  and  CHICKENS. 

After  the  many  remarks  about  eggs,  &c.,  that  have  appeared 
in  your  paper,  I  think  if  you  would  sketch  out  apian  for  securing 
a  succession  of  eggs  and  chickens  it  would  interest  many  of  your 
readers.  Putting  together  the  hints  which  I  have  gathered  from 
many  books  and  from  the  numbers  of  your  journal,  the  following 
seems  to  me  to  combine  the  objects  which  poultry  breeders  have 
usually  before  them  : — Hatch  some  Spanish  and  Cochin  pullets 
in  March  or  April,  and  some  Dorkings  in  July. 

The  early  pullets  will  begin  laying  in  October  or  November, 
and  continue  through  the  winter.  The  Spanish  eggs  will  produce 
early  chickens  for  the  next  spring,  and  the  Cochin  pullets  will  be 
willing  to  sit  all  through  the  winter.  The  July  pullets  will  be 
active  layers  in  the  following  spring,  beginning  about  March. 

This  plan  seems  to  combine  the  requirements  of  constant 
supply  of  eggs,  constant  supply  of  sitting  hens,  and  early  birds 
for  the  table  in  the  following  spring.  Of  course  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  iu  getting  either  eggs  or  chickens  of  any  breed  when 
winter  is  gone.  This  is  the  plan  I  am  setting  before  myself  this 
season,  and  1  shall  be  obliged  by  your  corrections  and  suggestions. 
—  C.  R. — [See  what  is  said  above. — Eds.  C.  G.] 


POULTRY  SWINDLERS. 

We  again  have  to  warn  our  readers,  however  specious  may  be 
a  strange  applicant’s  statements,  never  to  part  with  their  birds  until 
they  have  been  prepaid  for  them.  The  gang  who  exercise  their 
ingenuity  to  defraud  the  owners  of  valuable  fowls  write  in  a  style 
betokening  education,  employ  paper  stamped  with  a  coat-of- 
arms,  or  headed  as  from  a  mercantile  firm,  ask  for  information, 
decline  to  prepay  “  on  principle ! ! !  ”  because  on  former  occasions 
the  poultry  and  pigs  so  purchased  were  not  satisfactory,  and 
negotiate  with  all  the  candour  and  perseverance  usually  charac¬ 
teristic  of  honesty.  We  have  before  us  a  correspondence  thus 
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conducted  between  swindlers  at  Fulham  and  their  victim  near 
Nottingham:  we  have  taken  some  trouble  to  trace  those  com¬ 
mitting  the  fraud,  and  find  that  there  are  at  Fulham  parties  of 
the  name  assumed,  and  residing  in  the  house  named  in  the  letters 
addressed  to  poultry  owners.  If  those  who  have  sent  fowls  to 
them  will  instruct  the  police,  and  ascertain  from  the  railway 
porters  to  whom  the  fowls  were  delivered,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  the  law  will  grapple  effectively  with  the  villains. 

However,  run  no  risk  of  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
law ;  and,  to  avoid  such  a  risk,  whether  an  offer  for  poultry 
comes  from  Manchester,  or  Fulham,  or  elsewhere — unless  you 
know  the  writer,  Never  part  with  your  fowls  before  you 

RECEIVE  PAYMENT  FOR  THEM. 


COCKS’  EGGS,  AND  THE  SEX  IN  EGGS. 

The  belief  in  cocks’  eggs  may  be  classed  amongst  the  large 
number  of  vulgar  errors.  However,  they  are  very  small  eggs, 
but  laid,  of  course,  by  hens.  I  have  seen  several,  and  have  one 
now  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow’s  egg,  the  shell  of  which  is  of  an 
unusual  thickness.  It  seems  difficult  to  explain  the  cause  of 
liens  laying  such  puny  eggs  ;  for  they  do  so  when  in  good  health, 
and  at  various  times  during  their  usual  period  of  laying. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  such  eggs  are  impregnated ;  but  if 
they  were  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  “  air  circles,” 
or  fruitful  specks,  in  them  through  their  thick  shells. 

Some  keepers  of  fowls  profess  to  know  the  sex  in  eggs  by  care¬ 
fully  observing  those  specks.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  had 
long  experience  in  fowls,  says  that  he  can  have  pullets  or  cocks 
exactly  as  he  selects  the  eggs.  Those  which  produce  cocks  have 
the  fruitful  specks  in  the  crown  of  the  eggs ;  but  those  which 
bring  pullets  have  them  on  the  side  of  the  crown.  This  agrees 
in  part  with  “  D.  D.’s  ”  statement  at  page  264,  that  from  a 
selection  of  “  thirteen  eggs,  having  the  air  circles  on  the  side,  and 
not  on  the  crown  of  the  egg,”  he  obtained  twelve  pullets.  I 
should  notice  that  the  speck  is  always  at  the  thick  end  of  an 
egg,  and,  except  a  dark  one  like  that  of  a  Cochin-China,  is  readily 
seen  by  holding  this  up  to  the  light,  with  the  shade  of  the  other 
hand  over  it.  Eggs  having  no  visible  specks  are  almost  sure  to 
be  addled  or  rotten  in  the  nest  after  the  usual  time  of  incuba¬ 
tion. — J.  Wighton. 


HONEY  HARVEST  OF  1859. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  my  success  in  bee-keeping  last 
year,  the  district  being  only  a  moderately  good  one  :  — 


Stocks  in  the  spring  .  17 

Swarms  (the  first  May  27th)  .  7 

Casts  (all  returned)  .  4 

Hives  taken  up  the  last  week  in  July .  8 

Produce  of  apiary  : —  lbs.  ozs. 

Glasses  and  boxes .  103  10 

Drained  honey  .  123  3 

Total .  226  13 

Stocks  remaining,  which  are  all  well  supplied  .  16 


First  prizes  were  awarded  at  two  Horticultural  Shows  for 
glasses  exhibited. 

Perhaps  this  account  may  encourage  some  of  your  apiarian 
readers,  for  I  have  kept  bees  for  twelve  years,  but  only  last  year 
and  the  previous  one  with  any  amount  of  success. — A  North¬ 
amptonshire  (N.)  Bee-keeper. 


THE  LATE  DR.  BEVAN,  THE  APIARIAN. 

It  is  with  much  regret,  which  will  be  shared  by  a  wide  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintances,  not  to  speak  of  the  thousands  to 
whom  bee-keeping  is  a  pastime  or  a  profit,  that  we  announce  the 
death,  on  January  31sr,  at  his  residence  near  this  city,  of  Dr. 
Edward  Bevan,  the  venerable  author  of  that  well-known  work 
“  The  Honey  Bee.”  The  learned  Doctor  had  reached  the  ripe 
age  of  ninety,  when  the  burden  of  years,  without  any  disease,  at 
length  laid  him  low. 

Dr.  Bevan  was  born  in  London,1 *  on  the  8th  July,  1770. 
Being  early  left  fatherless,  he  was  removed  in  his  infancy  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Powles,  his  maternal  grandfather,  in  this  city ;  and 

*  It  was  erroneously  stated  in  our  Number  593  that  he  was  born  at 
Hereford. — Ens.  C.  G. 


where,  under  the  kind  and  sedulous  care  of  his  excellent  and 
talented  mother,  he  spent  his  childhood  until  his  removal  to  the 
grammar-school  of  Wotton-under-Edge,  which  he  entered  at  the 
early  age  of  eight  years.  After  remaining  in  that  school  for  four 
years,  ho  returned  to  Hereford,  and  was  placed  by  his  grand¬ 
father  at  the  College  School.  There  he  remained  until  he  was 
about  to  commence  his  professional  studies.  His  own  mind  was 
disposed  towards  the  Church,  but  by  the  advice  of  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Powle,  surgeon,  of  Wotton,  who  had  adopted  him,  he 
devoted  his  attention  to  medicine.  In  after  years  he  admitted  • 
that  the  choice(  made  for  him  had  been  a  judicious  one,  the 
medical  profession  affording  him  scope  for  the  spirit  of  free 
inquiry  which  characterised  him.  In  his  professional  studies 
under  Abernethy  and  others,  he  was  known  as  “  the  indefati¬ 
gable” — a  complimentary  soubriquet  which  he  well  deserved. 

At  Mortlake,  Surrey,  he  became  an  assistant  to  Dr.  John 
Clarke ;  and  after  five  years  so  spent  commenced  practice  on  his 
own  account  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  from  which  place  he  sub¬ 
sequently  removed  to  Congleton,  Cheshire.  After  twelve  years’ 
practice  in  that  town,  his  health  beginning  to  give  "way,  Dr.  Bevan 
was  induced  by  his  friends  to  remove  to  a  more  limited  ’sphere 
of  usefulness.  He  soon  afterwards  settled  upon  a  small  estate 
which  he  had  purchased  at  Bridstow,  near  Ross,  in  this  county. 

It  was  soon  after  his  settling  at  Bridstow  that  his  mind  was 
directed  to  the  study  of  the  habits  of  bees,  which  ultimately 
issued  in  his  producing  the  standard  book  on  apiarian  pursuits. 
To  quote  from  a  memoir  of  the  learned  Doctor,  which  appeared 
in  the  “  Naturalist  ”  some  years  ago  : — 

“Incentives  were  supplied  by  several  eminent  apiarians  and 
naturalists  with  whom  he  became  acquainted,  namely  the  Rev. 
Richard  Walond,  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  Robert  Gold¬ 
ing,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dunbar..  With  the  latter  gentleman 
and  several  others  he  maintained  a  regular  correspondence  for 
years,  and  a  comparison  of  experimental  results ;  and  to  Mr. 
Walond  he  dedicated  his  first  edition  of  the  ‘Honey  Bee.’ 
This  work  was  published  in  the  year  1827,  was  well  received, 
and  established  the  author’s  reputation  as  a  scientific  apiarian. 
His  attention  to  the  honied  race  has  known  no  abatement  since, 
and  lias  led  to  the  accumulation  of  a  body  of  valuable  information, 
which  has  recently  been  given  to  the  world  in  a  second  edition 
of  the  ‘Honey  Bee.’  This  work  has  obtained  the  meed  of 
approbation  from  almost  every  quarter,  being  regarded  as  ‘the 
most  perfect  and  philosophical  ’  that  we  have  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Her  Majesty,  in  a  style  peculiarly  neat  and 
appropriate ;  and  we  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by  one  of  its  reviewers  : — ‘  The 
dedication  is  a  singularly  felicitous  production,  affords  a  fair 
sample  of  the  author’s  literary  qualifications  for  his  task,  and  as 
it  is  further  recommended  by  its  brevity,  we  make  no  apology 
for  quoting  it.’  Having  presented  his  readers  with  a  transcript 
of  it,  the  reviewer  concludes  thus : — ‘  In  the  collection  of  his 
materials — materials  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  character 
— Dr.  Bevan  has  laboured  with  a  degree  of  industry  that  would 
do  credit  to  the  little  insect  subjects  of  his  book.’  This  work, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  contribution  to  the  periodical 
press,  is  all  that  the  Doctor  has  ever  published  ;  but  in  the  year 
1822  he  assisted  his  friend,  the  late  Samuel  Parlies,  Esq.,  in  a 
revision  of  the  third  edition  of  his  ‘Rudiments  of  Chemistry.’ 

“  In  1833  he  joined  that  enlightened  band  of  naturalists  by 
whom  the  Entomological  Society  was  established,  entering  it  as 
an  original  member ;  but  his  distance  from  London  has  pre¬ 
vented  his  attendance  on  more  than  one  of  its  sittings. 

“His  personal  expenditure  was  in  all  respects  moderate,  his 
diet  of  the  simplest  kind,  his  hours  early,  still  rising  at  six ;  and, 
like  his  preceptor,  Abernethy,  he  for  many  years  regularly  took 
a  siesta  after  dinner.  This  was  at  all  times  his  sovereign  res¬ 
torative.  After  the  gi’eatest  fatigues  of  his  laborious  profession, 
to  stretch  his  weary  limbs  on  the  carpet,  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  at  the  feet  of  his  wife,  with  her  footstool  for  his  pillow, 
would  enable  him  to  resume  his  toils  far  better  than  any  internal 
cordial ;  and  to  the  last  he  found  his  afternoon  nap  as  refresh¬ 
ing  as  his  night’s  repose,  and  a  necessary  stimulant  to  his  invari¬ 
able  practice  of  reading  aloud  for  a  couple  of  hours,  to  his 
family,  after  their  afternoon  coffee.  The  time  which  he  devoted 
to  study,  as  being  the  freest  from  interruption,  was  from  six  to 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  an  hour  or  two  after  he  retired  for  the 
night;  that  between  breakfast  and  dinner  was  chiefly  appropriated 
to  his  extensive  correspondence,  his  garden,  and  the  fields. 

“Although  playful,  and  even  jocund,  amongst  his  intimate 
friends,  he  was  reserved  towards  strangers,  and  was  never  able  to 
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subdue  his  repugnance  to  promiscuous  society ;  generally  avoid¬ 
ing  engagements  which  would  interfere  with  his  ordinary  habits. 
Though  not  possessing  a  robust  constitution,  his  health  suffered 
few  interruptions.  His  temper  was  remarkably  placid ;  and  if 
not  impervious  to  annoyances,  be  was  seldom  excited  to  anger. 
It  was  pleasant  to  contemplate  him  in  the  unostentatious  retire¬ 
ment  to  which  his  boyhood  aspired.” 

To  this  just  and  accurate  view  of  our  departed  friend’s 
character,  we  may  add  that  in  1849  he  took  up  his  abode  in  this 
eitv,  and  continued  to  reside  here  until  his  death.  In  February, 
1852,  at  the  time  of  the  tremendous  flood  of  the  W ye,  the  Friars, 
then  occupied  by  Dr.  Bevan,  was  isolated  by  the  flood.  The 
waters,  rising  not  less  than  twenty-one  feet  above  the'  ordinary 
winter  level,  filled  the  ground  floor  of  the  house,  destroying  the 
Doctoi’’s  bees  and  bee-boxes,  and  adding  to  the  miseries  of  an 
inundation  the  danger  of  starvation.  At  length,  a  boat  with 
provisions  reached  the  Friars,  and  rescued  its  inmates  from  the 
most  pressing  of  their  trials  ;  and  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the 
waters  after  a  few  hours  longer  of  this  imprisonment,  at  last 
dissipated  the  fears  which  some  persons  had  begun  to  entertain 
as  to  the  danger  of  the  foundations  of  the  house  being  under¬ 
mined.  In  consequence  of  the  publicity  given  in  our  columns 
to  the  somewhat  striking  incidents  of  the  great  flood  of  Candle- 
mas-day,  1852,  some  kind  friends  at  a  distance  showed  their 
esteem  for  the  venerable  Apiarian  by  presenting  him  with  a 
resh  set  of  bee-boxes,  of  which,  as  a  very  pleasing  substitute  for 
what  he  had  playfully  called  his  “Virginian  Temple,”  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  flood,  Dr.  Bevan  was  justly  proud. — 
(Hereford  Times.) 


BEE-HIVES. 

In  reading  the  celebrated  Diary  of  John  Evelyn  the  other  day’ 
I  was  much  interested  by  the  following  passage,  which  shows 
that  the  plan  given  by  Nutt  in  his  interesting  book  on  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  honey  bees,  though,  no  doubt,  discovered  by  him, 
was  practised  in  England  two  hundred  years  before. — Charles 
E.  N.  Robinson,  Therfield  Rectory,  near  Royston. 

“*  *  *  July  13th,  1654,  Oxford. — We  all  dined  at  that 
most  obliging  and  universally  curious  Dr.  Wilkins’,  at  Wadham 
College.  lie  was  the  first  who  showed  me  the  transparent 
apiaries  which  he  had  built  like  castles  and  palaces,  and  so  ordered 
them  one  upon  another,  as  to  take  the  honey  without  destroying 
the  bees.  These  were  adorned  with  a  variety  of  dials,  little 
statues,  vanes,  &c. ;  and  he  was  so  abundantly  civil,  finding  me 
pleased  with  them,  to  present  me  with  one  of  the  hives  which  he 
had  empty,  and  which  I  afterwards  had  in  my  garden  at  Sayes 
Court,  where  it  continued  many  years,  and  which  his  Majesty 
Charles  II.,  came  on  purpose  to  see  and  contemplate  with  much 
satisfaction.” 


LIGUEIAH  BEES. 

I  have  to  thank  the  Editors  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  for 
their  kindness  in  giving  publicity  to  my  offer  to  aid  in  extending 
the  cultivation  of  the  Ligurian  race  of  bees. 

Many  applications  have  already  been  forwarded  to  me  ;  and  as 
nearly  every  one  asks  for  information,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
more  in  detail  the  circumstances  under  which  my  offer  is  made, 
and  the  manner  in  which  I  propose  to  cany  it  out. 

I  possess  four  Ligurian  queens,  all  of  which  are  at  the  head  of 
strong  stocks.  Being  desirous  of  extending  the  culture  of  what 
I  believe  will  turn  out  a  valuable  improvement  on  the  ordinary 
honey  bee,  I  am  willing  to  forego  the  honey  harvest,  and  the 
natural  increase  of  these  interesting  strangers,  by  devoting  my 
attention  and  the  resources  of  my  apiary  to  the  multiplication 
of  Ligurian  queen  bees  by  artificial  means.  Although  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  department  of  apiarian  science  has  hitherto  been 
limited  to  the  production  of  a  single  queen,  I  have  little  doubt  of 
success  ;  and  without  pretending  to  rival  M.  Hermann,  who  states 
that  he  can  produce  one  hundred  in  one  year  from  a  single  stock, 
I  believe,  that  if  sufficient  notice  be  given,  I  shall  be  able  so  to 
multiply  my  four  Ligurian  queens  as  to  supply  any  demand  that 
is  likely  to  arise. 

As  my  ability  to  carry  out  my  intention  is  entirely  dependent 
on  the  success  of  the  experiment,  I  do  not  wish  money  to  be  re¬ 
mitted  until  the  queens  are  received.  Every  subscriber  will  be 
advised  by  post  of  their  despateli,  and  will  receive  directions  for 
uniting  them  to  stocks  or  swarms. 


It  is  probable  that  but  few  workers  will  accompany  the  royal 
travellers,  and  that  they  will  generally  be  working  bees  of  the 
ordinary  description.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  establish  these 
foreigners  otherwise  than  by  placing  them  at  the  head  of  stocks 
or  swarms,  must  necessarily  end  in  disappointment. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  repeat  that  half  a  guinea  will  be  charged 
for  each  fertile  Ligurian  queen — that  queens  can  be  forwarded  to 
any  part  of  the  kingdom — that  orders  will  be  executed  in  the 
rotation  in  which  they  are  received,  and  are  kindly  permitted  to 
be  addressed  to  The  Cottage  Gardener  Office,  whence  they 
are  promptly  forwarded  to— -A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper. 

[We  would  suggest  that  in  all  cases  where  it  could  be  made 
convenient,  the  experiment  of  introducing  the  Ligurian  bee  should 
be  made  with  two  queens.  The  risk  of  total  failure  will,  by  so 
doing,  be  much  diminished,  as  will  also  the  danger  of  the  race 
being  hvbridised  in  future  years  by  admixture  with  the  common 
bee.— Eds.  C.  G.] 


M.  Hermann,  of  Tamins-by-Chur,  having  appointed  G.  Neigh¬ 
bour  &  Son,  of  149,  Regent  Street,  his  sole  agents  in  England, 
they  make  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  they  have  recently 
received  from  him  : — 

“  I  think  to  go  to  Havre  this  month  (February),  and  if  I  have 
sold  certain  100  hives,  then  I  will  go  to  London.  One  hive  I 
cannot  send,  the  price  is  £2  10s.,  without  freight  from  Genoa  to 
London. 

“We  have  much  more  progress  here  than  in  France,  our  Bee¬ 
keeping  is  on  a  high  point,  but  the  Frenchmen  are  not  much 
higher  than  the  Italish  people,  which  does  know  nothing. 

“  In  Germany  there  is  a  Bee-keeper  (Altenberg)  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  80  Italish  hives  90  lbs.  of  Honey  of  each  last  season, 
his  neighbour  has  received  nothing,  having  only  Black  Bees. 

“  All  our  Bee-keepers  (I  speak  from  such  gentlemen  which 
have  100  hives)  will  not  have  other  bees  than  Italish  ones.  Every 
one  makes  fortune  with  this  bees.  Every  gentleman  in  our 
district  likes  now  to  have  such  bees  in  his  Garden,  so  that  we 
have  very  enthusiastic  Bee-keepers,  and  I  cannot  acquire  enough 
of  such  bees. 

“  I  am  yer  alone  and  have  no  one  else  which  would  make  the 
same  business.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  book  for  translation,  I 
beg  you  to  tell  me  how  much  it  would  cost  to  print  it  in  English, 
at  London.” 


A  CUBE  FOE  THE  BLUES. 

Ip  a  “ Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper”  will  protect  the  fronts 
of  his  bee-hives  with  a  galvanised  wire  netting  ( say  three-quarter- 
inch  mesh,  or  smaller,  if  necessary)  placed  just  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  alighting-boards  as  to  do  away  with  the  possibility  of  their 
being  reached  by  his  diminutive  enemies,  and  so  gathered  in  at  the 
top,  bottom,  and  sides,  as  to  prevent  them  from  getting  behind 
the  fence,  he  will  by  this  means  be  enabled  to  keep  the  blue 
devils  effectually  at  bay  without  much  interference  with  the 
flight  of  his  little  favourites  until  the  season  shall  be  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  render  protection  unnecessary. — A  Devonshire 
Bee-keeper. 


OUK  LETTEE  BOX. 

Crystal  Palace  Poultry  Show. — We  are  requested  by  Mr.  John 
Robinson,  Vale  House,  near  Garstang,  to  state,  that  bis  White  Dorking' 
fowls  did  not  arrive  at  this  Show  until  after  the  Judges  had  given  in  their 
awards  for  the  White  Dorking  classes ;  they  were  thus  deprived  of  any 
chance  of  appearing-  in  the  prize  list. 

What  is  Meant  by  “A  Pair  of  Pigeons?”  (Pigeon). — There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  buyer  understands  that  a  cock  and  hen  are  intended ;  and 
what  is  more,  every  seller  knows  that  such  is  understood  if  not  expressed 
otherwise.  Knowingly  to  sell  two  hens,  or  two  cocks,  as  “  A  pair  of 
Pigeons,”  without  stating  that  they  are  each  of  the  same  sex,  is  fraudulent, 
and  admits  of  no  defence.  No  honourable  man  who  has  sold  two  of  the 
same  sex  as  “  a  pair,”  would  decline  either  to  take  them  back,  or  change 
one  for  a  bird  of  the  other  sex. 

Ligurian  Bees  ( Z .  F.'X.). — Queens  of  this  species  must  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  stocks,  or  swarms,  of  ordinary  bees — swarms  would  be  best. 
Directions  for  performing  this  operation  will  shortly  appear  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener.  Swarming  must  not  be  permitted  till  the  following 
year,  or  the  stock  will  be  hybridised  for  want  of  drones.  They  need  not 
be  separated  from  the  common  bees  till  about  to  swarm  next  year,  when 
isolation  would  certainly  be>  advisable,  although  the  German  apiarians 
declare  it  not  to  be  absolutely  necessary. — A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper. 

Stewarton  Hives  ( G .  A/—1,  Lancaster). — We  mentioned  the  death  of 
Air.  Eaglesham  many  months  since.  Wc  think  any  carpenter  could  make 
the  hives. 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-three  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
j  temperatures  of  these  days  are  48.3°  and  32°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  68°,  occurred  on  the  9th,  in  1826  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  7°, 
j  on  the  10th,  in  1847.  During  the  period  152  days  were  fine,  and  on  79  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  FOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY, 

As  the  boisterous  gales  and  violent  showers  that  fre¬ 
quently  occur  at  this  season,  succeeded  by  intervals  of 
inild  weather  and  brilliant  sunshine,  are  frequently 
difficult  to  deal  with,  constant  attention  is  necessary 
that  a  free  admission  of  air,  when  in  a  genial  state,  may 
be  given,  and  the  cold,  cutting  east  or  north-east  winds 
excluded.  Frequent  watering  will  also  be  necessary, 
and  fires  to  be  dispensed  with,  or  only  used  occasionally, 
merely  to  ward  off  the  rigour  of  sharp  nights.  The 
plants  in  good  health,  aud  well  rooted,  to  receive  a 
liberal  shift.  All  plants  when  shifted  to  be  accommodated 
with  a  little  extra  heat  and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
until  they  begin  to  make  fresh  roots,  when  they  will 
require  to  be  more  freely  exposed,  to  produce  a  sturdy, 
vigorous  growth. 

Camellias. — The  plants  that  have  finished  flowering  j 
to  be  removed  to  a  higher  temperature,  where  a  moist 
atmosphere  is  kept  up  by  frequent  syringings. 

Cinerarias. — Tie  out  the  principal  shoots  of  the  most 
forward,  to  form  handsome  plants.  Manure  water  of  the  j 
temperature  of  the  house  to  be  given  occasionally.  The 
more  backward  to  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  they  may  ; 
require  them,  and  all  to  receive  plenty  of  air,  light,  and  [ 
room. 

Fuchsias. — They  require  to  be  accommodated  with  g 
warm,  moist  temperature,  both  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
the  free  use  of  the  syringe,  to  make  them  large  pyramidal  ! 
specimens. 

Pelargoniums. — Attention  to  be  paid  to  their  training, 
to  watering,  and  to  the  admission  of  air.  Shift  on  young 
plants,  and  stop  all  that  may  be  wanted  for  late  blooming. 

stove  and  orchid-house. 

Finish  the  shifting  of  all  specimen  plants  in  the  stove 
as  soon  as  possible.  A  brisk,  growing,  moist  temperature 
to  be  kept  up  during  the  day,  and  to  shut  up  early. 
They  delight  in  a  tan-bed  where  the  bottom  heat  ranges 
from  70°  to  80°. 

Orchids  will  now  require  a  regular  looking  over. 
Those  on  blocks  of  wood  with  moss  should  have  the  moss 
renewed,  and  fresh  turf  to  be  supplied  to  those  in  pots 
in  a  growing  state. 

forcing-houses. 

The  general  routine  in  these  structures  will  comprise 
disbudding,  tying-in  advancing  shoots,  thinning  the  fruit, 
watering,  syringing  morning  and  evening,  airing,  and 
shutting  up  early  with  plenty  of  solar  heat ;  and  to  be 
each  and  all  attended  to  in  good  time  to  obtain  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

Cherries. — Caution  in  the  application  of  water  is  now 
necessary,  as  either  too  much  or  too  little  will  cause  the 
fruit  to  drop. 

Cucumbers. — The  heat  of  the  beds,  which  will  be 
found  to  decline  rapidly  during  cold  winds,  should  be 
kept  up  by  fresh  linings  ;  and  air  to  be  given  daily,  to 


allow  the  superfluous  moisture  to  escape,  taking  care  to 
prevent  the  wind  from  entering  the  frames  by  placing  a 
mat  or  canvass  before  the  openings. 

Figs. — A  free  supply  of  water,  with  liquid  manure 
occasionally,  to  be  given  to  the  most  forward  crop.  Where 
there  is  the  convenience,  the  trees  in  pots  are  generally 
placed  in  a  pit  of  rotten  leaves  into  which  they  root,  ancl 
where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  until  they  have  borne 
their  crops  and  ripened  their  wood,  when  the  roots  are 
cut  back  to  the  pot.  Trees  planted  out  succeed  best  when 
confined  in  brick  pits,  where  short-jointed  fruitful  wood 
is  produced  without  root  pruning,  which  is  necessary 
when  the  roots  are  allowed  to  ramble  without  control. 

Melons. — This  is  a  good  time  to  ridge-out  plants,  as 
the  sun  will  have  a  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  at 
the  time  when  it  will  be  most  wanted  to  ripen  off  the 
fruit.  Pot  off  young  plants,  and  sow  seed  for  a  succession. 

Pines. — Continue  to  keep  up  a  regular  and  moist  heat; 
to  be  supplied  with  soot  or  other  manure  water  occa¬ 
sionally  during  the  whole  time  they  are  swelling  the  fruit 
until  they  attain  their  full  size  ;  watering  and  syringing 
overhead  should  be  withheld  when  they  begin  to  change 
colour,  to  give  flavour  to  the  fruit.  The  succession- 
plants  recently  potted  to  be  very  moderately  supplied 
with  manure  water,  and  in  a  very  diluted  state  until  their 
roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots. 

Strawberries. — Introduce  succession-plants  under 
glass,  according  to  the  demand.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
dry  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom  and  near  the  glass  ; 
admitting  at  all  opportunities  a  good  supply  of  fresh  air 
without  currents. 

Vines. — Persevere  in  thinning  the  bunches,  as  it  is  a 
mistake  to  leave  more  on  the  Vine  than  it  is  likely  to 
finish  off  to  perfection.  The  borders  to  be  examined 
that  a  gentle  warmth  may  be  maintained  at  the  roots. 
When  the  Vines  are  planted  inside,  apply  good  soakings 
of  manure  water  occasionally.  Thin  the  shoots  of  the 
late  Vines  as  soon  as  the  bunches  are  perceptible. 

William  Keane. 


SPRING  PROPAGATION  BY  SEEDS  AND 
CUTTINGS. 

The  circle  of  the  sciences,  What  is  it  ?  A  ring,  or  a 
hoop,  or  a  what?  I  cannot  tell  the  size  of  it,  or  the  form 
of  the  sweep  it  must  make  in  its  movement.  But  did  you 
ever  hear  of  the  circle  of  the  plain  and  practical,  which  I 
have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  ?  and  that  circle  is  as  familiar 
to  my  craft  as  their  old  pruning-gloves. 

The  part  of  the  circle  of  the  plain  and  practical  which 
bears  upon  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  runs  be¬ 
tween  Paris  and  London,  on  the  free  trade  system,  and 
has  run  “  backwards  and  forwards,”  at  more  or  less  speed, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  yet  it  is  generally  ten  years 
behind  the  other  circle — the  circle  of  the  sciences.  What 
I  wrote  about  annuals  and  spring  propagation  from  Shrub- 
land  Park  a  dozen  years  back  was  admitted  into  France 
free  of  duty ;  and  ever  since,  the  cream  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener  never  needed  a  “  Treaty  ”  to  let  it  into  French 
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ports  and  presses.  Whether  it  was  on  stove  plants,  or 
greenhouse  plants,  or  on  Cabbage  plants,  or  Cucumbers, 
the  circle  went  as  easy  as  a  child’s  hoop ;  and  what  I 
would  hint  at  is,  that  some  of  my  friends  grumble  at  the 
slow-coach  rate  at  which  another,  and  a  most  particular 
friend  of  mine,  gets  the  “drawback”  off  the  French 
articles  from  The  Cottage  Gardener  ten  years  after 
date,  by  mixing  their  old  wines  in  his  new  bottles,  and  by 
selling  it  over  his  bar  as  new  wine  up  to  full  forty  de¬ 
grees  of  alcoholic  strength,  as  a  make-believe  in  “recent  ” 
French  discoveries.  Now,  as  it  appears  as  plain  as  proof 
wines  that  Plain  and  Practical  will  pay  for  their  keep, 
and  for  translating  them  to  foreign  climes,  and  also  for 
their  passage  and  retranslation  on  to  British  soil,  it 
stands  equally  clear  that  we  can  never  be  burdened  with 
too  many  of  that  breed,  or  cross  breed  between  plain  and 
practical  propagation. 

The  newest  hit  on  that  plan  is  an  experiment,  just  con¬ 
cluded,  at  the  Experimental  Garden,  with  the  seed  of 
Perilla  Nanlcinensis,  that  deep  purple-leaved  plant  which 
every  one  is  going  to  try  this  season  along  with  variegated 
plants,  and  plants  with  white  flowers,  as  the  best  har¬ 
mony  and  contrast  out  of  all  the  flower-garden  plants  we 
possess.  At  first  they  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  up 
seeds  of  this  plant,  even  at  Iiew  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  like  ourselves,  as  is  always  the  way  in  such  cases,  the 
seeds  and  seedsmen  were  said  to  be  at  fault  by  these  big 
gardeners.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  in  our  ways 
get  bad  seeds  by  anticipation,  and  less  to  be  doubted 
that  scores  fail  in  getting  up  the  best  seeds  in  the 
world  through  their  lack  of  that  plain  and  practical 
knowledge  which  the  French  so  much  admire  in  our 
garden  writings. 

Out  of  one  packet  of  seeds  of  this  Perilla,  six  pots  wtere 
sown  at  the  beginning  of  February,  to  be  tried  in  three 
different  ways,  to  see  which  way  is  the  best,  not  only  for 
this  one  kind,  but  for  a  great  many  other  kinds  of  flower- 
garden  seeds.  Two  pots  were  put  into  a  two-light 
Cucumber-box  on  a  common  dung  bed,  at  from  65°  to  80° 
of  heat  all  through  the  month  of  February.  The  Cucum¬ 
ber  plants  were  very  young,  and  from  the  forcing  gardens 
of  Hampton  Court,  which  the  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  King¬ 
ston,  rent  and  manage.  Two  pots  in  a  one-light  box  on  a 
dung-bed  also,  which  was  kept,  or  tried  to  be  kept,  by 
linings  up  to  50°,  and  from  that  to  55° ;  but  the  dung 
heat  never  got  over  50°.  This  box  was  for  hardening  off 
seedlings  and  struck  cuttings  from  a  hotter  propagation- 
bed  ;  and  two  pots  of  the  same  seeds,  from  the  very  same 
packet,  were  put  into  a  one-light  box,  or  one-light  division 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  ranges  of  cold  pits,  which  had  no 
hear  whatever  during  the  month ;  but  there  are  glazed 
ware  pipes  to  heat  that  range  from  a  furnace  in  very 
severe  weather.  Therefore,  although  the  place  was  a  cold 
pit  or  box,  kept  from  frost  by  coverings,  it  was  very  dry, 
and  dry  ashes  were  put  in,  on  the  first  of  the  month,  on 
purpose  for  the  more  safety  of  very  soft  cuttings  just 
struck  in  the  75°  pit,  and  started  in  the  50°  pit,  and 
now  landed  in  a  perfectly  dry,  close  place  from  36°  to  60°, 
or  70°,  as  it  happened  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  The 
two  pots  in  the  50°  place  sprouted,  so  to  speak,  in  eleven 
days,  and  the  young  seedlings  came  up  as  sober  as  Ra¬ 
dishes  on  a  south  border.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the 
trial  the  seeds  in  the  cold,  close,  dry  frame — always  re¬ 
member,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  a  cold  frame  for  young 
seedlings,  and  for  newly-struck-off  plants  must  be  as  dry 
as  a  bone,  and  be  kept  as  close  as  a  Wardian  Case  ;  it  can 
never  be  too  hot  by  sun  heat,  as  in  that  case  the  glass 
must  be  shaded  ;  therefore,  I  italicised  the  cold,  close, 
dry  frame  on  purpose,  to  be  kept  in  remembrance,  as  the 
most  essential  thing  one  has  to  do  with  in  the  spring 
propagation. 

In  twenty-five  days  the  seeds  in  the  two  pots  in  the 
close,  cold,  dry  pit  began  to  show  up  green  sprouts,  slow 
and  sure,  and  on  that  day  of  the  experiment,  or  the  after¬ 
noon  before  I  am  writing,  not  a  single  blade  has  appeared 


in  the  hot  Cucumber-pit,  where  the  average  heat  of  the 
whole  time  might  be  about  70°. 

Of  course,  this  experiment  was  not  on  purpose  for  the 
one  kind  of  seed  :  all  kinds  on  hand  had  a  trial  of  it,  and 
the  trial  has  convinced  me  of  two  things — the  one  that  the 
best  gardeners,  and  myself  after  them,  having  ruined  ten 
thousand  seeds  by  too  much  heat  and  hurry  in  the  spring  ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  seedsmen  have  been  ten  thousand 
times  too  much  ill-used  in  respect  to  the  faults  of  our  own 
fraternity.  Take  my  word,  and  depend  upon  it,  that  nine 
kinds  out  of  every  ten  kinds  of  flower-garden  seeds  which 
have  been  sown  this  spring,  stand  at  this  present  moment 
in  places  that  are  from  10°  to  30°  too  hot  for  them.  Take 
Lilium  giganteum  as  another  illustration  of  the  fact,  for 
which  I  wish  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  most  wide-awakes 
amongst  us — the  fact  of  thousands  of  seeds  failing  in 
coming  up  by  the  application  of  too  much  heat.  Mr. 
Cunningham,  of  Comely  Bank  Nursery,  Edinburgh,  was 
the  hottest  nurseryman  that  ever  lived;  kept  his  plants 
and  propagation  the  hottest,  I  mean  (I  knew  him  well) 
and  his  grounds  and  houses  in  their  best  feather.  He 
could  no  more  touch  Lilium  giganteum  than  your  humble 
servant,  with  all  his  heat,  nor  could  his  next  door  neigh¬ 
bour  in  the  Botanic,  nor  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  Low, 
Knight,  Lee,  and  Kollison,  of  London,  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years  to  my  own  knowledge.  They,  and  we,  the 
fast  and  far-seeing  of  the  gardeners,  were  on  the  same 
level  as  those  who  first  tried  their  luck  with  the  bronzy 
Perilla.  “  We  could  not  fix  it  nohow,”  nor  did  we  till  de¬ 
spair  threw  down  the  seeds  on  the  cold  earth,  and  then 
and  there  they  came  up  of  themselves,  so  to  speak.  There, 
then,  are  an  instance  and  a  fair  inference  that  the  fact 
was  wisely  ordained  for  our  use  and  benefit,  by  getting 
up  our  seeds  and  seedlings  at  one-half  of  the  heat  and 
cost,  and,  let  me  say  it,  one  half  of  the  self-imposed 
trouble  of  first-rate  men  of  understanding. 

There  is  an  experiment  recorded,  I  think  in  the  first 
or  second  volume  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  or  at 
least  somewhere,  of  a  wall-border  I  once  covered  with 
spare  lights,  with  the  earth  no  more  than  a  foot  from  the 
glass,  and  a  little  air,  on  front  and  back  day  and  night, 
for  a  trial  for  seedlings.  Nine  or  ten  kinds  of  some  com¬ 
mon  ones  were  sown  on  that  border  in  the  usual  way  ; 
and  in  the  daytime  I  have  known  them  to  stand  at  from 
110°  to  120°  by  the  meridian  sun  of  an  April  day,  and  to 
fall  to  below  36°  on  the  following  night,  and  every  one 
of  them  did  capitally ;  but  the  extra  day  heat  did  not 
seem  to  push  them  to  sprout  earlier,  or  to  draw  up 
weakly  in  the  smallest  degree,  owing  to  the  constant 
current  of  cold  fresh  air  day  and  night ;  but  after  they 
were  fairly  up,  they  grew  away  much  faster  than  those 
on  the  same  border,  and  not  so  covered  with  glass. 

That  shows,  equally  plain,  that  there  is  a  strict  limit 
to  what  I  said  just  now  about  a  close,  cold,  di’y  frame  ; 
and  it  is  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  plain  and 
practical  ways,  I  mean  we  gardeners,  that  an  amateur 
can  never  be  able  to  hit  off  plant-culture  as  we  do.  So 
that  practice  without  the  reason  is  like  pork  without  salt — 
it  will  not  keep  long  in  the  head,  or  on  the  hooks,  because 
it  is  constantly  involving  itself  in  apparent  contradictions. 
For  what  can  be  more  contrary  than  to  hear  a  man  call¬ 
ing  on  you  to  keep  the  coldest  place  on  your  premises  as 
close  as  a  Wardian  Case,  and  as  dry  as  a  bone,  and  yet 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  great  advantage  of  admitting  air 
freely  as  in  a  windmill  ?  It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  know 
how  that  should  be,  and  the  three  different  frames  or 
boxes  which  are  now  at  work  in  the  Experimental  Garden 
will  assist  us  in  clearing  up  the  point.  In  the  hottest 
box,  which  is  from  G5°  to  80°,  all  spring  cuttings  of  what¬ 
ever  kind  will  root  fast  enough,  and  the  seeds  of  all  stove 
plants  will  vegetate  there  also ;  but  it  is  too  hot  for 
many  of  the  flower-garden  seeds  even  to  vegetate,  as  we 
have  seen  to  be  the  case  with  Lilium  giganteum,  and  this 
purple  Perilla.  Therefore,  a  cooler  place  is  essential  for 
such,  and  the  box  with  only  50°  for  the  average  tempera- 
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ture  is  the  right  and  proper  place  for  all  such.  The 
dividing  of  a  Waltonian  Case  into  two  compartments  by 
a  glass  division  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  two 
boxes  on  a  smaller  scale.  You  keep  one  division  up 
above  70°,  for  cuttings  and  for  stove-plant  seeds,  and  the 
other  end  as  low  as  50°,  by  the  admission  of  so  much  air 
as  will  keep  it  down  to  that  point ;  and  the  cold,  dry, 
close  frame,  or  a  cold  box  with  temporary  glass  covering, 
comes  in  to  remove  seedlings  and  rooted  cuttings  into  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready,  and  the  others  are  too  hot  for 
them. 

All  these  removals  must  be  kept  close  for  a  time,  a 
short  time,  till  they  can  gain  sufficient  firmness  to  enable 
them  to  endure  fresh  air,  sun  heat,  and  handling,  without 
risk  of  flagging  in  the  meantime  ;  bid,  after  the  moment 
they  acquire  this  degree  of  strength,  it  would  not  suit 
them  at  all  to  be  kept  in  a  close  place ;  they  would  soon 
begin  to  spindle  and  get  weak  a  second  time,  and  this 
time  from  want  of  air,  not  by  too  much  heat. 

Usually  gardeners  manage  their  seedlings  and  cuttings  in 
two  departments  only  :  a  very  hot  place  to  get  the  one  up 
and  the  other  rooted,  and  the  next  place  pretty  warm  and 
close,  to  inure  them  to  stand  finally  in  their  cold  pits  and 
frames  with  air  on  and  sun  enough  to  keep  them  all  going. 
Still  there  are  the  three  necessary  stages  provided  for  in 
this  detail.  AVith  a  small  greenhouse  and  a  hotbed,  the 
amateur  contrives  the  same  ends  by  a  judicious  use  of  his 
means.  As  soon  as  his  raisings  are  fit  to  move  from  the 
hotbed,  he  takes  them  to  the  greenhouse,  places  the  pots 
for  the  first  week  on  the  top  of  his  flue  near  the  farthest 
end  of  the  house,  and  keeps  the  door  or  the  sashes  at 
that  end  closed,  and  calls  it  the  warmest  end  of  the  house. 
Where  there  is  no  flue,  he  puts  the  pots  down  by  the 
side  of  the  front  path  for  a  while,  and  may  be  he  fixes 
large  sheets  of  newspapers  between  them  and  the  side  of 
the  paths,  or  where  most  air  could  get  at  them  ;  and, 
lastly,  he  ups  with  them  on  the  front  stage,  and  now  they 
are  able  to  take  their  share  of  what  the  greenhouse  plants 
require,  abundance  of  air  and  as  much  heat  as  the  weather 
gives.  Then  the  potting  off  depends  on  the  room,  and 
every  available  inch  is  occupied  writh  newly  potted  off 
minimums.  They,  after  that  turn,  must  also  be  kept  for 
a  while  away,  as  much  as  possible,  from  draughts  and 
strong  glimpses  of  the  sun ;  but,  by-and-by,  they,  too, 
come  round,  get  hold  of  the  new  soil,  and  will  be  able 
to  take  their  shares  like  the  rest  of  the  stock. 

Now,  it  is  in  the  completeness  of  the  arrangements  for 
these  three  first  stages  in  the  life  of  a  plant,  be  it  from  a 
seed  or  from  a  cutting,  that  the  whole  secret  of  propaga¬ 
tion  depends.  There  are  thousands  of  ways  of  getting 
at  the  second  and  third  stages  of  the  management  besides 
this  greenhouse  way  of  the  modest  amateur ;  but  the 
first  way  must  embrace  a  smart  heat  by  some  means  or 
other,  and  the  three  stages  entail  the  necessity  of  shade 
and  closeness  ;  but  after  cuttings  or  seedlings  can  stand 
sun  and  air,  they  can  never  have  too  much  of  both  under 
glass  ;  but  they  may  stand  much  longer  in  the  same  pots 
than  many  are  aware  of,  if  there  is  no  room  to  allow 
their  being  potted  singly,  or  in  four  and  fives  together  in 
I  one  pot,  or  so  many  in  little  patches  all  over  a  pot,  as  in 
the  colonising  system  of  potting  off  many  very  small 
things. 

No  mode  of  propagation  or  for  rearing  young  stuff  is 
so  good  as  the  old  hotbed  of  dung,  with  linings  and  a 
safe  covering  at  night,  in  the  hands  of  practical,  be  they 
gardeners  or  knowing  amateurs,  nor  any  plan  which  is  so 
certain  of  destruction  in  the  hands  of  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  management  thereof ; — for  this  class  the 
tank  system  of  bottom  heat  with  hot  water  is  the  only 
way  they  cannot  go  wrong,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  the  easiest 
way  of  getting  over  the  scrape. 

The  "Waltonian  system  of  propagation  is  nothing  more 
i  or  less  than  a  complete,  isolated,  and  portable  “tank 
I  system  ”  in  minimum,  and  that  is  the  whole  secret  in  the 
success  in  working  it.  Any  gardener  who  can  work  a 


tank-house,  or  tank-hotbed  in  a  propagation-house,  would 
be  able  to  tackle  a  Waltonian  without  having  ever  heard 
a  word  for  or  against  it — he  knows  the  elementarics  of 
propagation,  if  there  is  such  a  word,  and  he  has  only  to 
apply  them ;  and  for  those  who  have  yet  to  learn  the 
elements  themselves  there  is  no  hope  till  they  master 
them ;  but  now  that  simple  contrivance  is  the  best  and 
easiest  way  of  arriving  at  a  fair  average  understanding  of 
the  mysteries  of  propagation.  Never  mind  if  you  lose 
one-half  of  your  first  beginnings,  nobody  may  hear  of  it ; 
you  will  have  no  cause  to  change  your  name,  like  the  man 
with  the  Boursault  stocks  or  his  Stoke  Newington  friend 
and  failures — nothing  of  the  kind  ;  and  know  assuredly 
that  a  plant  or  bed  of  one’s  own  raising  is  worth  ten 
times  the  money  spent  by  members  of  the  peerage  on 
acres  of  glass  and  first-class  gardeners. 

Well,  there  never  was  such  a  talk  about  gardening  as 
there  is  just  now  ;  never  such  quantities  of  seeds  in  my 
time,  and  seldom  was  there  so  great  a  need  of  them.  If 
you  could  see  the  many  private  letters  which  we  receive 
about  new  seeds  alone,  you  would  be  astonished  how  we 
could  find  time  to  read  them  all.  Some,  even  in  my 
house,  look  anxiously  for  the  postman  four  times  a-day  ; 
but  I  dread  his  knock — he  overwhelms  me  each  time  with 
his  benefits.  But  that  is  the  way  to  keep  gardening 
going.  I  always  say  the  more  writing  about  gardening 
the  more  fun,  the  more  funds  for  all  departments  in  tho 
trade,  and  the  morp  happy  for  those  who  can  fly  the  soot 
of  cities  and  take  share  in  the  general  pleasure  and  inno¬ 
cent  amusement  of  the  garden. 

To  bring  any  of  this  to  bear  on  the  practice  of  the 
present  season,  let  me  caution  all  young  gardeners  against 
the  common  practice  of  raising  seedlings,  or  attempting 
the  plan  of  putting  them  in  such  heat  as  is  requisite  for 
their  Cucumbers.  A  small,  or  rather  a  narrow  one-light 
box — say  a  two-feet-six-inches-wide  box,  and  of  the  stop 
and  run  as  the  Cucumber-frame,  to  be  placed,  as  it  were, 
on  the  end  linings  of  a  hotbed — such  three-feet-wide 
linings  as  Mr.  Fish  mentioned  last  week  would  be  just 
such  a  place  as  I  should  like  to  see  thus  tried,  and 
could  be  tried  at  one  end  of  a  range  of  lights.  The  heat 
would  not  be  much  over  50°  ;  and  I  am  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  that  nine-tenths  of  flower-garden  seeds  will  vegetate 
as  readily  in  that  as  in  70°,  and  the  seedlings  do  with  far 
less  nursing. 

There  is  no  question,  also,  about  many  seeds  doing 
badly  in  very  strong  heat,  and  some  never  come  up  if  the 
heat  is  over  50°.  All  my  seedling  Geraniums,  of  which  I 
have  grown  millions,  do  better  from  a  heat  of  50°  in 
spring.  The  way  I  manage  with  all  seeds  in  the  spring 
is  to  sow  them  earlier  than  is  usual,  and  to  give  them 
more  time  and  less  heat  even  out  of  doors ;  and  in  the 
hardest  and  latest  season  I  have  adopted  that  plan  on 
principle  ;  and  I  may  say,  without  fear  or  flattery,  that 
the  system  is  the  surest  and  most  safe  turn  in  the  whole 
of  gardening ;  and  I  repudiate  entirely,  as  against  my 
own  practice  and  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  the  doctrine 
that  cold  is  bad  for  seeds  : — it  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  a 
seed  never  suffers  from  ordinary  cold  till  it  vegetates, 
and  it  never  vegetates  till  the  warmth  necessary  for 
sprouting  arrives.  I  have  Scarlet  Eunners  now  hanging 
on  the  old  straw  of  last  autumn.  The  pods  were  dangling 
in  all  the  frost  of  the  winter  ;  and  I  should  be  justified 
from  long  experience  to  warrant  every  seed  of  them  to 
grow  just  as  freely  as  if  they  were  housed  at  the  proper 
time,  and  kept  free  as  Potatoes  from  frost.  But  I  would 
not  recommend  a  practice  founded  on  the  fact  that  cold 
never  yet  hurt  any  of  our  common  seeds.  I  merely 
adduce  it  to  account  for  what  some  people  might  consider 
to  be  a  great  risk — to  put  valuable  seeds  to  such  slow 
work  as  50°,  when  the  usual  plan  is  Cucumber  heat  and 
cutting  heat  for  most  early  seeds.  That  slow  work  is  the 
sure  work,  however  ;  and  Peril! a  NanMnensis  is  the  last 
on  the  list  of  experiments  which  will  prove  the  fact  to  the 
most  inveterate  believer  in  the  hot  haste  and  less  progress 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  the  old  coach  proverb  of  frost  and 
cold  spoiling  the  germinating  powers  of  the  seeds  of  very 
tender  plants.  D.  Beaton. 


AGAPANTHUS  UMBELLATUS  CULTURE  — 
BROAD -LEAVED  MYRTLES  not  FLOWERING. 

I  shall  feel  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  tell  me  the 
proper  treatment  for  Agapanthus  umbellatus.  I  have  two  fine 
plants  which  flowered  well  the  summer  before  last,  but  last  sum¬ 
mer  did  not  bloom. 

I  have  had  a  plant  of  the  broad-leaved  Myrtle  for  several  years, 
but  it  has  never  flowered.  They  have  all  been  in  the  greenhouse 
during  the  winter,  and  have  been  occasionally  watered,  and  at 
present  look  healthy. — Flora. 

[The  treatment  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus  is  just  the  same  as 
the  treatment  of  a  handsome  pot  Hydrangea  from  October  to 
May,  and  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  September 
half  between  a  Hydrangea  and  a  nice  Balsam  in  a  large  pot.  The 
soil  to  be  exactly  like  the  soil  for  a  Balsam  or  a  Grape  Vine  in  a 
pot,  or  a  Pine  Apple  in  a  Pine  stove.  The  watering  all  the  summer 
to  be  same  as  for  a  Hydrangea  and  a  V allot  a  purpurea,  and  that 
means  as  soon  as  the  summer  is  warm  in  earnest,  to  have  a  large 
saucer  for  water  under  Agapanthus,  Hydrangea,  and  Vallota, 
and  to  keep  the  saucers  brimful  of  water  to  the  end  of  August, 
from  October  to  May  very  little  water  indeed  to  any  of  the 
three,  merely  enough  to  keep  them  going. 

As  for  Myrtles  they  are  tiresome  things  in  old  pots,  and  the 
broad-leaved  kinds  more  so  than  the  rest.  One  might  fancy  it  was 
never  ordained  they  should  be  put  into  pots  at  all,  because  they 
make  such  lengthy  roots  which  soon  suck  up  all  the  goodness  out 
of  the  soil,  so  that  in  three  years  an  ordinary  pot  Myrtle  will 
have  sucked  up  the  soil  to  starvation  point,  no  more  goodness  is 
in  it,  and  after  that  the  strength  and  goodness  to  cause  them  to 
bloom,  and  to  shine  in  the  leaves,  must  be  from  liquid  manure ; 
but  being  old-fashioned  they  have  a  disliking  to  some  of  the  new 
fancy  ways  of  high  feeding.  Cowdung  is  what  they  like  most  in 
their  water,  not  very  strong,  but  to  have  it  in  Moderation  through 
the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August.  In  June  and  July 
our  own  broad-leaved  pot  Myrtles  stand  in  saucers  of  water 
night  and  day,  but  having  so  much  at  their  command  we  dock 
them  of  the  muck-water  allowance.] 


ROOT  ACTION, 

There  is  something  not  yet  understood  with  respect  to  the 
spongioles  of  fruit  trees.  That  they  are  often  ephemeral  I  can 
prove  from  my  own  experience,  and  not  always  from  the  mould 
in  the  pots  becoming  dry ;  for  a  friend  has  just  told  me  that 
his  trees  in  pots  plunged  lose  them  in  the  autumn.  I  have 
another  case  in  point.  1  planted  some  Peach  trees  budded  on 
Almond  stocks  in  the  border  of  my  orchard-house;  two  of  them 
were  taken  up  after  one  season’s  growth;  their  roots  were  (to 
use  my  man’s  expression)  “  like  wigs,”  so  abundantly  were 
they  furnished  with  small  fibres.  The  other  trees  growing  in 
the  same  border  were  taken  up  at  the  end  of  the  second  season, 
the  spongioles,  or  fibrous  roots,  had  all  disappeared,  and  only 
six  or  seven  long  Carrot-like  roots  were  left,  which  had  made 
their  way  deeply  into  the  border. 

Mr.  Beaton  does  not  appear  to  have  had  recent  experience  in 
the  culture  of  trees.  I  hope  he  will  go  into  it,  and  report 
progress. — A.  Z. 

SMALL  GREENHOUSE  BUILDING* 

Ax  the  first  sight  I  approved  of  all  your  contemplated  alter¬ 
ations  ;  but  now  I  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  second  thoughts. 

1.  I  regret  that  in  front  of  such  a  conservatory  as  is  to  be, 
and  between  it  and  the  grass  lawn,  there  should  be  a  walk  to  the 
kitchen  from  the  stable-yard,  even  though  it  be  slightly  sunk  ; 
but  I  possess  no  data  to  enable  me  to  judge  whether  that  could 
be  altered  with  advantage  or  not.  The  more  sunk,  however,  it 
was,  I  should  like  it  the  better. 

2.  The  curved  line  on  one  side,  leading  to  the  above  walk  in  front 
of  the  conservatory  from  the  stable-yard,  I  would  make  straight  at 
right  angles,  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  straight  lines  of  the 
boundary-fence,  the  straight  line  of  the  mansion,  and  the  straight 
line  of  the  end  of  the  conservatory.  Just  turn  your  curved  line 

*  This  is  in  answer  to  a  correspondent  “  B." 


into  two  joining  at  right  angles,  and  you  will  convince  yourself  that 
the  curved  line  is  out  of  place  there.  Were  there  no  particular 
reason  to  prevent  it,  the  centre  of  that  walk  for  the  short  distance 
from  north  to  south  at  the  east  end  of  the  proposed  conservatory 
should  range  with  the  centre  of  the  east-end  window  of  the 
breakfast-room.  This  would  leave  space  for  a  small  border 
between  the  conservatory-end  and  the  walk. 

3.  The  taking  of  the  walk  through  the  centre  of  the  grass-plat, 
opposite  the  west  window  in  thebreakfast-room,  with  a  door  in  front 
of  the  conservatory,  opposite  the  walk  and  window,  will  be  a  great 
improvement,  as  the  sides  of  the  walk  may  be  rendered  very  orna¬ 
mental.  But  in  the  first  place,  if  there  is  no  particular  reason  to 
the  contrary,  I  would  continue  the  walk  sti’aight  in  the  large 
garden  instead  of  bending  it ;  and  the  sides  of  that,  too,  might 
be  made  ornamental,  though  not  so  fine  as  that  on  the  lawn. 
And  secondly,  I  would  convert  that  window  in  the  breakfast- 
room  into  a  doorway  ;  so  that  you  could  go  from  the  breakfast- 
room  into  the  conservatory  and  thence  to  the  lawn  without 
having  to  go  out  of  doors  first,  or  pass  through  the  much  smaller 
room,  9  feet  by  11,  in  which  you  propose  to  have  a  doorway 
likewise  into  the  conservatory,  but  chiefly  for  another  purpose, 
which  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  a  comfortable  arrangement. 

I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  doorway  in  this  small  room  ; 
but  the  pleasure  from  the  conservatory  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
from  being  able  to  go  at  once  from  the  breakfast-room  into  it, 
as  such  places  are  always  most  delightful  in  the  morning.  This 
glass  door  with  care  may  just  be  as  close  as  respects  draughts, 
&c.,  as  a  window. 

4.  The  doorway  in  the  small  room  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  plants  into  it,  when  there  is  a  likelihood  of  frost, 
and  thus,  I  presume,  escape  the  necessity  of  heating  the  con¬ 
servatory  ;  but  I  can  offer  few  inducements  to  such  a  plan. 
First.  Because  if  the  plants  are  continued  long  in  such  a  room, 
they  will  become  unhealthy  for  want  of  light  ;  and  secondly, 
because  in  changeable  weather  the  labour  would  be  great,  and  a 
few  hours’  neglect  would  neutralise  all  the  care  and  labour  pre¬ 
viously  bestowed.  I  should  greatly  prefer  heating  the  house  at 
once  from  the  kitchen  boiler.  If  the  boiler  were  lower  than  the 
floor  of  the  conservatory,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  ;  if  higher, 
in  order  to  avoid  pathways,  the  pipes  should  be  chiefly  under  the 
back  stage.  But,  supposing  that  there  are  reasons  why  the  heat 
should  not  be  taken  from  thence,  there  seems  to  be  a  nice  space 
for  a  small  stokehole  at  the  west  end  of  the  conservatory,  in 
front  of  the  kitchen  window  ;  and  supposing  the  floor  were  tiled, 
at  least  the  pathway,  I  should  take  a  small  flue  under  the  path¬ 
way,  and  back  again,  the  middle  wall  doing  for  both  flues.  A 
small  chimney  there  would  be  no  great  eyesore,  if  coke  or  clean  ■ 
cinders  were  used ;  but,  if  a  chimney  were  objectionable,  the  flue 
might  be  continued  to  the  scullery,  or  even  the  kitchen  chimney. 

A  very  small  quantity  of  fuel  woidd  keep  the  house  safe,  and  the 
pathway  being  heated,  it  -would  always  be  agreeable  to  walk  upon 
in  the  coldest  days  of  winter.  i 

To  suit  another  correspondent  also,  I  will  describe  how  to  make 
such  flues,  so  as  to  have  them  safe  and  efficient  ;  and,  therefore, 
a  little  more  costly  than  if  made  slighter.  First  settle  what  it 
would  be  desirable  the  level  of  the  floor  should  be.  Take  out  a 
trench  2\  feet  wide  and  10  or  12  inches  deep,  after  the  bottom 
is  well  rammed.  This  is  where  the  flues  are  to  be  beneath 
the  pathway.  Above  that  rammed  bottom  place  2  or  3  inches 
of  concrete,  and  on  that  place  level  as  a  bottom  for  the  flue 
thin  flat  house  tiles,  for  a  width  of  18  or  20  inches,  or  an  inch 
or  two  wider  if  you  like.  Thin  house-slate  will  do  very  well  after 
you  pass  three  or  four  feet  from  the  furnace.  If  nearer,  they 
would  chip  and  crack  with  heat.  The  small  furnace  should  bo 
sunk  so  low  that  the  grate-bars  should  be  fully  eighteen  inches  j 
below  the  bottom  of  the  flue.  Then,  to  form  a  flue,  run  a  row  of 
bricks  on  bed  down  the  centre,  and  a  row  more  on  the  top  of 
these,  leaving  about  a  foot  at  the  farthest  end.  This  is  the  middle 
wall  that  supports  both  places.  Five  inches  from  that,  on  the 
side  next  the  front  of  the  house,  build  a  similar  wall  of  two  bricks 
on  bed  connected  with  the  furnace,  turn  it  at  the  open  space  at 
the  extreme  end,  and  come  back  five  inches  from  the  other  side  • 
of  the  middle  wall,  the  end  of  this  return  finishing  in  the  chimney.  , 
The  fli.es  will  thus  be  about  six  inches  deep  and  five  inches  wide,  i 
I  have  supposed  that  you  are  going  to  use  nine-inch  paving-tiles 
for  covering  the  flue.  A  layer  of  thin  house-tiles  should  be  laid  ' 
across  first,  firmly  bedded  in  mortar ;  then  house-slate  would  do, 
when  two  yards  or  so  from  the  furnace,  not  nearer.  The  paving-  1 
tiles  should  cross  these  joints,  and  be  laid  in  nice  soft  mortar. 
Two  nine-inch  tiles  meeting  on  the  centre  wall  will  cover  in  » 
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both  flues.  For  neatness,  and  also  ultimate  economy  in  heat,  we 
prefer  using  two  more  tiles,  one  on  each  side,  one  side  of  these 
extra  tiles  resting  on  the  bricks  that  form  the  sides  of  the  flues, 
and  the  other  side  on  earth  or  sand,  rammed  at  the  level  of  the 
floor.  With  the  exception  of  the  resting-points,  the  space 
beneath  these  extra  tiles  should  be  as  hollow  as  possible,  so  that 
the  heat  that  escapes  from  the  sides  of  the  flue  may  rise  freely. 
Such  a  flue  round  the  ends  and  front  of  such  a  house  would  be 
sufficient,  especially  if  an  inch  or  two  wider ;  but  I  make  a 
double  flue  in  the  present  case,  because  it  would  not  do  to  have 
anything  like  a  chimney  near  the  breakfast-room  window.  A 
two-foot  pathway  cbuld  be  made  by  using  two  one-foot  square 
tiles,  and  the  flues  might  then  be  six  inches  wide.  One  flue  of 
such  width  would  be  the  cheapest  and  neatest  mode  of  heating 
such  small  houses,  where  it  was  not  convenient  to  take  pipes 
from  a  kitchen  boiler  The  modes  of  doing  the  latter  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  referred  to.  Without  something  of  this  sort  is  done, 

1  prophesy  that  the  conservatory  will  be  a  disappointment.  You 
would  see  lately  how  admirably  a  lady  manages  her  small  green¬ 
house. 

Now,  to  the  conservatory,  or  rather  greenhouse,  as  the  latter 
term  is  given  to  houses  in  which  the  plants  are  moveable.  I 
have  no  objection  at  all  to  the  width  of-  eight  feet.  I  leave  you 
to  settle  the  height,  only  I  would  stipulate  that  the  height  at  the 
back  wall  should  be  two  feet  above  the  front  wall  plate.  Let  me 
say  that  the  height  of  the  front  is  6  feet  3  inches,  and  back  8  feet 
3  inches,  adding  three  inches  respectively,  if  you  can  rise  that 
height  without  interfering  with  windows,  &c.,  on  that  side  of  the 
mansion.  The  half  of  that  height  in  front,  at  least,  should  be 
glass  ;  it  will  be  better  if  two  thirds  are  glass.  The  front  wall 
and  end  walls  might,  therefore,  be  27  inches  or  30  inches  in 
height ;  the  ends  above  that  all  glass  and  fixed  ;  the  end  next 
the  kitchen  window  being  rough  glass,  so  as  not  to  be  seen 
through,  if  deemed  advisable,  though  the  plants  will  not  be  a  bit 
the  yvorse  though  all  the  household  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them.  Similar  glass  may  be  used  for  the  other  end  and  front, 
if  privacy  is  an  object ;  but  I  would  prefer  the  front  to  be  of  crown 
glass.  The  ends  being  fixed,  I  would  prefer  the  front  to  consist 
of  four  sashes  moveable,  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  doorway, 
and  three  on  the  west  side.  Being  hinged  at  the  top  to  the  wall 
plate  and  opened  and  shut  at  bottom  by  a  short  flat  iron-bar 
pierced  with  holes  an  inch  apart,  these  holes  fitting  an  upright 
stud  of  iron  fixed  inside  of  the  sill,  so  that  a  small  quantity,  or 
a  good  deal  of  air  may  be  given  as  desirable.  If  four  openings 
were  left  in  the  front  wall  furnished  with  slides,  each — say  9  inches 
wide  by  15  inches  in  length,  the  front  lights  also  might  all  be 
fixed.  The  roof  we  would  have  all  fixed.  The  strong  sash-bars, 

2  inches  by  3  inches,  being  fixed  to  a  stout  ridge-board  against 
the  house  at  one  end,  and  to  the  wall-plate  at  the  other.  These,  if 
placed  12  or  15  inches  apart  will  carry  glass  sixteen  ounces  to  the 
foot.  To  avoid  all  trouble  in  shading,  I  would  use  for  the  roof 
Hartley’s  rough  sheet.  For  top  ventilating  I  would  use  four  or 
five  openings  each  of  a  length  equal  to  a  space  between  two  bars, 
according  as  the  width  between  the  bars  was  fifteen  inches  or 
twelve  inches.  In  each  of  these  I  would  have  a  little  sash  of 
one  square  made  to  swing  between  these  openings  on  pivots.  For 
that  length,  therefore,  I  would  screw  on  an  additional  one  inch 
and  a  half  to  the  top  of  the  rafter,  and  on  that  I  would  hang 
the  little  ventilator.  Of  course,  the  top  and  the  bottom  ends 
would  also  require  to  be  of  the  same  height,  and  a  groove  cut  in 
the  latter  would  prevent  any  rain  from  lashing  in.  If  the  pivots 
are  placed  six  or  seven  inches  from  the  upper  end  of  the  venti¬ 
lator,  and  a  string  fastened  to  the  centre  of  the  upper  end,  the 
pulling  the  string  will  open  the  ventilator,  and  fastening  it  will 
keep  it  open,  and  when  set  loose  the  extra  weight  at  the  lower 
end  will  cause  it  to  shut  of  itself.  The  lead  flushing  will  make 
all  right  at  top. 

Now  for  internal  arrangement.  Whether  the  windows  in  the 
breakfast-room  and  small  room  are  turned  into  glass  doorways  or 
not,  I  would  have  a  pathway  in  the  plant-house  opposite  these 
and  along  the  front,  with  a  shelf  or  narrow  stage  all  round  next 
the  glass,  and  at  a  level  three  inches  or  so  below  the  base  of  the 
glass.  Suppose  that  shelf  was  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  wide,  it 
would  have  a  fine  effect  from  either  window  ;  and  suppose  that 
the  pathway  was  2  feet  9  inches  wide,  you  would  have  a  platform 
or  stage  in  the  centre  4  feet  wide,  or  3  feet  9  inches  by  10  feet, 
or  9  feet  6  inches  in  length.  The  front  of  this  platform,  if  formed 
into  a  stage,  should  be  about  three  or  four  inches  higher  than  the 
front  shelf.  The  width  of  that  shelf,  the  width  of  the  pathway, 
&e.,  must  be  a  matter  of  convenience.  If  tallish  plants  are  to  be 


grown,  a  level  platform  at  the  back  would  be  the  best,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  raise  particular  plants  on  pots ;  but  if  it  be 
desirable  to  grow  nice  bushy  plants — say  Geraniums,  and  of  no 
great  height,  then  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  three  or  four 
shelves  one  above  each  other.  Even  in  that  case  the  lower  one 
should  be  about  the  same  width  as  the  front  shelf,  in  order  to 
look  best  from  the  breakfast-window.  I  regret  it  has  taken  so 
much  space  to  say  this,  for  I  imagined  I  could  have  said  it  all  in 
a  few  lines.  In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  the  importance  of 
keeping  frost  out  by  some  means  if  you  would  enjoy  the  outlay 
for  the  plant-house.  I  would  much  sooner  have  an  iron  stove 
inside,  with  a  pipe  going  out  at  the  kitchen-window  corner,  than 
trust  to  safety  by  continually  moving  the  plants.  R.  Fish. 


TROPICAL-LOOKING  GARDEN. 

Doubtless,  many  others  as  well  as  myself,  have  been  charmed 
by  your  accounts  of  “  tropical  gardens  ”  in  summer ;  but  the 
winter  shelter  of  many  is  no  better  than  my  own,  and,  perhaps, 
answers  to  the  following  difficulties  might  be  useful  to  many  in 
my  predicament.  Would  an  assortment  of  southern-looking 
plants  be  suitable  in  the  position  I  am  thinking  of  placing  them 
in?  My  garden  contains  a  small  terrace  (with  vases  on  the 
boundaries),  on  which  the  windows  of  the  house  look  ;  beneath 
the  terrace  a  wider  lawn  slopes  rather  steeply  southwards,  and  at 
the  foot  is  a  slow  stream,  in  some  places  twelve  or  sixteen  feet 
wide,  all  in  view  of  the  windows.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
water  there  is  a  low,  steep  bank,  in  two  places  faced  with  rock- 
work,  with  Ferns  interspersed  (three  fine  plants  of  Osmunda 
among  others),  which  bank  faces  northwards,  of  course,  and  her* 
and  there  runs  into  level  sward ;  beyond  is  a  path,  a  few  shrubs, 
and  then  a  grass  field.  It  is  along  the  sides  of  this  stream 
think  of  placing  the  “  tropical  garden.” 

The  only  winter  shelter  I  have  consists  of  a  light  room  in 
doors,  and  two  cold  Cucumber-frames ;  but  these  in  this  climate 
(a  few  miles  south  of  the  Bristol  Channel)  suffice  to  preserve  the 
usual  bedding  plants,  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  &c.,  and  with  the 
help  of  a  hotbed  in  March,  to  raise  tender  annuals.  Now, 
what  can  I  grow  of  tropical-looking  plants  under  these  circum¬ 
stances?  I  think  the  foreground  of  terrace  garden  and  vases 
would  suit  with  the  southern-like  plants  behind  ? — Cactus. 

[These  exotic  plants  will  not  do  under  your  circumstances,  nor 
even  with  a  common  greenhouse.  You  must  rely  on  such  seeds 
as  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  advertise  for  that  very  purpose,  and  get 
them  up  in  the  hotbed  ;  but  you  have  a  splendid  plage  for  them 
down  next  the  water,  not  up  about  the  terrace  garden*] 


DECAY  OF  THE  YOUNG  ROOTS  OF 
FRUIT  TREES. 

My  friend,  D.  Beaton,  has  written  a  very  long  article,  and 
has  brought  out  some  “  auld  warld  tales  ”  about  potting  expe¬ 
riments  and  potting  lectures.  I  remember  Mr.  Mackay  very 
well;  he  conducted  the  Clapton  Nursery  for  Mr.  Henchman, 
who  first  established  it,  and  was  superseded  by  Mr.  Low.  Now, 
I  dare  say  ‘Mackay  would  give  a  very  pleasant  potting  lecture, 
for  he  was  a  lively  “jolly”  sort  of  fellow  ;  but  he  was  not  the 
man  to  make  many  experiments,  being  too  heavily  engaged. 
I  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  any  controversy,  and,  above  all 
things,  I  wish  to  avoid  a  waste  of  words,  so  I  can  only  tell  what 
I  have  seen,  and  what  I  fully  believe. 

I  have  seeu  the  young  roots  of  the  preceding  summer’s  growth 
on  Peach  trees,  Apricots,  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Vines 
begin  to  decay  before  the  leaves  have  changed  colour,  and  while 
the  earth  was  moist,  early  in  October ;  I  have  seen  this  (i.e.,  if 
I  may  believe  the  evidence  of  my  senses)  for  seven  consecutive 
years.  I  say  this  in  reply  to  the  following  quotation  (page  313 ) 
from  my  friend  D.  Beaton :  — “  A  Fuchsia  will  keep  its.  roots  as 
fresh  as  new-laid  eggs  as  long  as  you  keep  watering  the  pot ; 
so  will  a  Vine,  a  Peach,  or  any  fruit  tree  whatever.” 

The  last  paragraph  in  our  friend’s  article  I  fear  I  do  not 
comprehend.  Age  certainly  brings  on  dullness.  I  must  again 
give  a  quotation : — “  But  roots,  in  well-conditioned  soil,  when 
made  in  the  absence  of  leaves,  never  die,  or  not  till  the  whole 
plant  above  them  and  older  roots  behind  them  perish.”  I  fear 
I  do  not  understand  this  sentence.  I  only  know  a  fact  that  has 
for  some  years  come  under  my  notice.  In  a  distant  part  of  one 
of  my  nurseries,  the  substratum  of  which  is  a  hard  calcareous 
clay,  Apple  trees  make  a  most  luxuriant  growth  for  a  few  years. 
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Now,  if  an  Apple  tree  on  a  paradise  stock  be  planted  in  this 
soil,  and  taken  up  after  one  year’s  growth,  its  root-stem  is 
surrounded  by  a  dense  mass  of  fibrous  roots ;  but  if  it  be 
suffered  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the  third  year  undisturbed 
these  fibrous  roots  are  not  to  be  found ;  the  root-stem  is  bare 
of  fibres,  and  three  or  four  long  fangs,  going  deeply  into  the 
soil,  only  are  left.  The  tree  is  still  vigorous,  and  so  I  have 
felt  assured  that  these  young,  healthy  feeding-roots,  even  when 
attached  to  a  healthy  tree,  do  die.  1  do  not  make  an  idle  boast 
when  I  say  that  I  have  seen  more  roots  of  fruit  trees  than  any 
physiologist  or  gardener  that  ever  lived,  and  finding  that  no 
two  of  the  former  ever  agreed,  I  adopted  my  practice  of  root- 
pruning  and  removing  trees  so  as  to  force  them  to  form  new 
feeders  when,  either  by  death  or  removal  of  the  old  ones,  they 
were  required. 

I  like  to  discuss  these  matters  with  friend  Donald,  because  he 
writes  kindly  and  agreeably,  and  reminds  one  of  old  times 
when  many  physiological  crotchets  were  discussed  by  men  who 
wrote  and  talked  fiuently,  but  did  not  always  practise  cleverly 
and  with  energy.— T.  R. 


VENTILATING  A  SMALL  GREENHOUSE- 
CINERARIA  OFFSETS. 

I  HAVE  a  small  “  lean-to  ”  greenhouse,  facing  east,  roof  and 
side-lights  fixed,  front  sashes  four  feet  square,  opening.  Should 
I,  for  ventilation,  put  small  sashes  on  pivots  in  top  of  back  wall, 
behind  which  is  a  sheltered  lane  ? 

Will  the  offsets  from  frost-killed  Cinerarias,  now  growing  in 
pots,  bloom  this  year  ?— Ah  Inexperienced  Amateur. 

[The  ventilators  in  the  back  wall  will  make  all  right.  Glass, 
as  you  propose,  will  be  best.  Wooden  ones  would  do.  In  this 
number  you  will  see  a  mode  of  putting  ventilators  in  such  a  fixed 
roof,  by  having  small  one-square  sashes  made  to  swing  on  pivots 
between  the  sash-bars.  We  do  not  know  what  your  back  wall  is, 
but  either  mode  will  do  ;  and  we  do  not  think  you  will  need  the 
ventilators  all  the  way,  though  if  you  commence,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  make  all  uniform.  Even  the  afternoon  sun  through  such 
glazed  ventilators  will  be  an  assistance. 

We  have  no  doubt  the  Cinerarias  will  bloom  if  fairly  grown, 
but  they  will  be  late,  and  the  roots,  when,  in  pots,  are  no  great 
admirers  of  very  hot  weather.  You  may  neutralise  that,  how¬ 
ever,  by  keeping  the  pots  cool  when  the  hot  weather  comes.] 


INARCHING  VINES. 

I  planted  a  new  vinery  in  May,  1858,  with  eight  Vines,  four 
of  them  were  to  have  been  Black  Hamburghs ;  but,  to  my  great 
disappointment,  I  find  them  to  be  Black  Princes,  having  fruited 
them  last  year,  and  I  do  not  think  it  worth  growing  in  such  a 
small  place  as  ours,  and  I  have  four  Black  Hamburghs  to  replace 
them. 

Now,  the  information  I  want  is,  which  would  be  the  best.;  to 
inarch  the  Black  Hamburgh  on  the  Black  Prince,  or  to  plant 
them  by  the  side  of  them,  and  cut  out  the  Black  Prince  as  the 
Hamburghs  come  into  bearing  ?  I  am  aware  inarching  would 
bring  fruit  soonest,  but  would  the  Hamburghs  be  as  productive 
on  the  Prince  stocks  as  on  their  own  roots  ?  They  have  made 
very  strong  wood  as  yet,  and  are  breaking  very  strong  this  spring. 
— A  Three  Years’  Subscriber. 

[If  you  value  the  fruit,  it  would  be  as  well  to  plant  the  Ham- 
burghs  by  the  side  of  the  Black  Princes.  If  you  do  not  value 
the  fruit,  and  to  make  doubly  sure,  you  might  plant  the  Ham¬ 
burghs,  train  to  a  single  shoot,  rub  off  all  the  buds  of  the  Prince 
except  the  lowest  bud,  and  let  that  grow,  and  then,  when  firm 
enough,  inarch  the  Hamburgh  and  Prince,  and  cut  off  the  top  of 
the  Prince  when  all  taken  right,  and  then  you  would  have  the 
roots  of  both  to  support  the  plants.  You  need  not,  however, 
be  afraid  to  inarch  in  the  common  way,  as  you  dislike  the  Prince .] 


YELLOW  PANSY  FOR  BEDDING. 

Although  I  am  keenly  alive  to  the  presumption  of  differing 
from  Mr.  Robson,  yet  feelings  of  gratitude  prevent  my  acquiescing 
in  the  snow'  shower  he  has  poured  on  the  yellow  Pansy.  I  saw 
it  last  year  forming  a  line  in  a  ribbon  on  two  sides  of  a  long  walk, 
where,  of  course,  it  had  to  face  two  ways,  and  it  was  quite  dazzlmg. 


Another  great  advantage  is  the  length  of  time  you  can  have  it  in 
bloom.  Old  plants  divided  will  come  into  bloom  at  the  end  of 
March,  and  go  on  till  the  middle  or  end  of  July  well.  And  the 
cuttings  you  put  down  at  this  time,  will  then  take  their  place, 
and  go  on  till  the  end  of  the  season. 

I  fear  I  cannot  be  very  explicit  about  the  yellow  Marigold.  I 
had  seed  several  years  ago  from  Vilmorin,  Paris.  It  was  per¬ 
fection,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  brown.  The  plants  were  very 
dwarf  and  compact  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  high,  the 
flowers  mostly  double  ;  but  some  few  plants  had  single  flowers. 
The  flowers  about  the  size  of  a  shilling  in  great  profusion. 

It  must  be  a  French  variety,  as  the  blossom  is  just  like  those 
of  the  French.  I  have  tried  repeatedly  for  it  since,  but  have 
never  had  it  true.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  does  things  on  a  much 
grander  scale  than  I  do,  and  who  spares  no  expense,  fully  re¬ 
cognises  the  value  of  this  Marigold,  but  like  me  cannot  get  it 
true.  lie  last  year  took  up  and  potted  any  plants  that  were  of 
the  right  kind,  and  placed  them  in  a  greenhouse,  in  hopes  that 
they  would  mature  them  seeds  there.  They  will  not  do  so  in  the 
open  ah  here.  If  they  come  up  with  him,  I  will  endeavour  in 
the  summer  to  send  Mr.  Robson  a  plant,  that  he  may  judge  of 
them  by  inspection. 

Is  Carter’s  yellow  Toni  Thumb  Nasturtium  likely  to  be  a  good, 
compact  bedder? — A  Subscriber, 


KEEPING  A  SMALL  GREENHOUSE  WARM. 

My  house  stands  high  (500  feet  above  the  sea),  and  open  to 
the  winds,  particularly  from  north  and  north-west.  The  house 
is  13  feet  by  8  feet,  and  span-roofed,  and  is  all  glass  from  2  feet 
6  inches  above  the  ground,  except  on  the  east  side,  which  is  the 
gable  end  of  a  wash-house  forming  part  of  the  garden-wall.  The 
glass  on  the  top  is  Hartley’s  Patent.  It  has  only  been  by  the 
most  extreme  care  and  watchfulness,  that  I  have  been  able  to 
keep  the  temperature  above  40°  at  night,  and  only  once  has  it 
been  as  low  as  38°.  It  is  heated  by  means  of  a  brick  flue  (the 
bottom  of  which  is  six  inches'a’oove  the  floor),  from  the  fireplace 
in  the  wash-house,  forming  a  semicircle,  above  which  are  the 
shelves  for  plants.  The  fireplace  was  originally  a  common  grate. 
A  boiler-grate  has  been  substituted,  with  a  thick  metal  plate  as  a 
cover ;  and  by  means  of  dampers  the  heat  of  the  greenhouse-flue 
can  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  the  plate  at  the  same  time  being 
heated  sufficiently  for  cooking  purposes  if  needed.  I  have  found 
much  greater  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  heat  on  a  night  when  a 
strong  north  or  north-west  wind  prevailed,  of  which  wc  have  had 
numbers,  than  in  the  coldest  frosts ;  but  at  all  times  the  quantity 
of  coal  used  is  excessive,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  fact 
of  the  north  side  being  glazed  is  the  cause,  by  reason  of  the  wind 
forcing  its  way  through  where  the  glass  overlaps'.  With  a  view 
to  a  remedy  I  shall  feel  grateful  if  you  will  advise  what  had  best 
bo  done : — -whether  to  putty  each  overlap  or  joint,  of  the  glass,  or 
what  other  method  you  would  adopt  ?  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  coals  are  cheap,  and  possibly  you  may 
consider  the  free  ventilation  so  caused  beneficial  and  equivalent 
to  the  extra  attention.  If  so,  I  shall  not  begrudge  it. — An 
Amateur. 

(We  presume  your  flue  gets  hot  enough,  as  you  say  it  can  bo 
regulated  at  pleasure  ;  if  not,  we  would  incline  to  think  that 
much  of  the  heat  above  the  fire  escapes  by  the  metal  plate  into 
the  wash-house.  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the  shed  in 
which  a  furnace  was  placed  got  hotter  than  the  bouse  the  furnace 
was  placed  there  for.  We  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  chamber  were 
formed  over  that  plate,  and  two  openings  from  it  were  iu  your 
house  on  the  Polmaise  principle,  and  you  put  your  face  against 
the  upper  opening,  you  would  find  that  the  heat  did  something 
more  than  warm  the  flue.  The  flues  in  such  a  span-roofed  house 
would  have  told  more  if  nearer  to  the  glass.  However,  38°  were 
not  bad  in  the  worst  w'eather  we  have  had.  It  would,  however, 
be  advisable  to  putty  the  laps  of  the  north  side  ;  for,  if  very  open, 
the  quantity  of  fuel  you  might  require  might  dry  the  air  of  the 
house  too  much.  We  would,  however,  be  inclined  rather  to  run 
a  covering  of  cloth  or  mats  round  that  side  as  far  as  could  be 
reached  conveniently,  and  in  severe  weather  water  the  floor  near 
the  flues,  and  place  some  evaporating-basins  on  the  top  of  these. 
The  laps  will  be  fill  right  in  summer.  You  must  keep  in  mind 
that  your  fire  suits  two  purposes ;  and  if  coals  are  cheap  you 
must  not  mind  a  little  extra.  You  will  see  something  of  flue- 
heating  economically  ;  but  in  that  case  care  is  taken  to  get  all 
the  heat  from  the  coal.] 
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GRAFTING  LATE  IN  THE  SPRING. 

The  very  judicious  and  practical  remarks  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Robson  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  on  the  time  for  graft¬ 
ing  fruit  trees,  are  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  and  should  (living 
as  Mr.  Robson  does,  in  the  “garden  of  England,”  combined 
with  his  practical  knowledge),  put  aside  the  “old  idea,  that 
grafting  should  be  done  in  March.”  I  can  bear  ocular  demon¬ 
stration  to  Mr.  Robson’s  advice,  having  grafted  some  hundreds  in 
the  month  of  May,  with  'scarcely  a  single  failure,  and  I  believe 
that  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May  arc  the  best  times  for 
grafting  Apples  and  Pears. 

Will  one  of  your  able  correspondents  assign  the  reason  why 
Pears  thrive  so  luxuriantly  on  the  Crab  stock  the  first  season 
after  being  grafted,  making  from  four  to  five  feet  of  wood,  and 
die  the  second  year  ? — J.  Perkins,  Thorriham  Rail ,  Suffolk. 

[We  shall  be  obliged  by  any  of  our  readers  who  have  grafted 
Pears  upon  Crab  stocks,  stating  the  results  of  their  experiments. 
We  should  like  to  know  if  root-grafting  were  tried;  also  the 
names  of  the  varieties,  and  whether  any  continued  vigorous 
longer  than  others. — Eds.  C.  G.] 


THE  LATE  THOMAS  NUTTALL. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nuttall  was  born  at  Settle,  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  1784.  His  parents  were  what  is  termed  in  England 
respectable,  but  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  Nuttall  received 
but  the  common  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  printer,  as  a  matter  of  his  own  choice,  and  so 
improved  his  time  as  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  calling  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  when  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  and  was  employed  for  a  time  at  his  business  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  always  had  a  taste  for  Natural  History,  and  at¬ 
tended  all  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  ;  and,  having  obtained 
an  introduction  to  Dr.  Barton,  the  botanist,  at  the  conclusion 
of  one  of  his  lectures,  he  was  referred  for  further  information 
to  the  celebrated  William  Bartram,  and  to  the  kindness  and 
attention  he  received  from  him,  whom  he  often  refers  to  in  his 
works  as  “his  venerable  friend,”  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
sealing  of  those  scientific  proclivities  which  have  since  made 
his  name  famous. 

Perhaps  the  first  “little  thing”  that  induced  his  eai’ly  at¬ 
tendance  on  these  lectures,  he  many  years  after  related  to  his 
Mend  Dr.  Pickering.  The  morning  after  his  arrival  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  he  took  a  walk  beyond  the  Schuylkill,  and  seeing  a 
Smilax  climbing  a  tree,  said  to  himself — “Egad!  there’s  a 
Passion-Flower !”  Returning,  he  inquired  for  a  “  Botany  Book," 
and  was  told  that  a  Dr.  Barton  had  written  one,  but  he  could 
not  find  it  at  any  of  the  stores,  and  so  sought  an  introduction 
eventually  to  the  Doctor  himself.  This  was  in  1808.  From 
this  time  forward  his  progress  in  botanical  science  was  very 
rapid,  gathering  his  knowledge  as  he  had  done  his  past  educa¬ 
tion,  by  his  own  efforts  alone.  His  botanical  trips  were  repeated 
and  arduous,  one  of  his  earliest  being  to  investigate  thoroughly 
the  Peninsula  formed  by  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake. 
As  his  knowledge  of  things  “  at  home  ”  became  more  perfect, 
he  thirsted  for  more  information,  and  boldly  penetrated,  usually 
alone,  many  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior,  making  friends 
even  of  the  most  savage  children  of  the  forest.  On  one  of 
these  excursions,  five  hundred  miles  beyond  the  pale  of  civi¬ 
lisation,  he  was  taken  sick.  Entirely  alone,  and  after  every 
remedy  had  failed,  he  composed  himself  to  die.  He  was 
found  by  an  IndiaD,  who  placed  him  in  a  canoe  and  rowed  him 
down  a  river  to  the  region  of  the  white  man.  Mr.  Nuttall 
seems  to  have  been  much  attached  to  the  Indian  races.  From 
his  peculiar  (to  them)  habits  of  gathering  plants,  he  was  called 
by  them,  “  the  pale-face  medicine  man,”  and  throughout  his 
whole  works  he  seldom  misses  an  opportunity  to  record  his 
generous  feelings  towards  them.  Knowing  their  proclivities  for 
whiskey,  Mr.  Nuttall  used  to  supply  himself  with  this  novel 
pacificator  for  cases  of  emergency,  but  never  employed  it  when 
any  other  agent  would  answer  as  well.  Mr.  Nuttall  used  often 
to  say,  to  the  amusement  of  his  Mends,  that  amongst  the  pro¬ 
voking  annoyances  that  he  would  at  times  be  subjected  to,  one 
was  the  drainage  of  his  spirit  bottles  by  some  stealthy  Indian, 
leaving  his  snakes  and  lizards  dry  ! 

The  result  of  his  trips  and  studies  was,  in  1818,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Genera  of  North  American  Plants,”  which  at  once 
placed  him  on  a  footing  with  the  highest  in  the  scientific  world, 
and  the  work  is  still  received  as  a  standard  authority.  The  cost 


of  these  journeys,  one  of  which  extended  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  was  borne  by  friends  he  had  made  in  Philadelphia — 
generous  friends  of  science  ;  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned 
L’Abbe  Correa  de  Serra,  to  whom  he  dedicated  this  work; 
Zaccheus  Collins,  in  whose  memory  he  dedicated  the  “  Collin - 
sia ;”  Dr.  Barton  and  Reuben  Haines.  During  the  preparation 
ot  his  work,  ho  spent  nearly  two  years  at  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia,  studying  and  identifying  his 
plants,  often  remaining  up  all  night,  and  when  tired  lying  down 
under  the  bones  of  the  great  Mastodon  for  repose. 

One  great  characteristic  of  the  man  was  his  readiness  to 
listen  to  suggestions  from  any  quarter  respecting  his  favourite 
science,  and  much  of  his  success  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  this 
modesty  of  his  nature.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Darlington,  he 
properly  removed  the  genus  Obolaria  from  the  Linn  scan  class 
Didynamia  to  that  of  Tetrandria,  after  the  same  suggestion  had 
been  ineffectually  made  to  other  authors.  He  was  in  fact, 
emphatically,  a  listener.  Though  frequently  an  honoured  guest 
at  the  fashionable  Wistar  and  other  Parties  of  Savans  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  he  had  never  anything  to  say,  until  “brought  out;” 
but  when  once  the  ice  of  a  first  introduction  was  broken,  he 
was  very  communicative  and  free  with  his  observations  and 
knowledge. 

After  he  had  finished  his  “  Genera,”  he  determined  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  region  of  country  watered  by  the  Arkansas  River,  and 
on  the  I8th  of  October,  1818,  started  alone  on  his  perilous  trip. 
He  went  the  whole  distance  from  Lancaster  to  Pittsburg  on 
foot,  and  taking  a  small  skiff  at  the  latter  place,  was  joined  by  a 
young  stranger,  and  the  two  went  alone  down  the  river,  arriving 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  after  many  perils  and  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1819.  He  was  a  whole 
year  employed  in  this  trip,  returning  to  New  Orleans  on  the 
18th  of  December,  having  a  second  time  nearly  lost  his  life  by 
fever  and  disease.  It  was  on  this  trip  that  he  discovered  the 
Collinsia,  at  Fort  Lee;  we  believe  also  the  Madura,  and 
many  other  things.  For  the  means  to  prosecute  this  trip,  in 
addition  to  the  names  before  given,  W.  McClure  (to  whom  he 
dedicated  the  “  Maclura”),  and  John  Vaughan,  largely  con¬ 
tributed. 

The  journal  of  his  travels  here  was  published  in  1821,  and 
filled  with  highly  interesting  matter ;  but,  unfortunately,  was  a 
poor  speculation  to  his  printer,  through  the  absence  of  all 
anecdote  and  lightness,  which,  contrary  to  the  strong  advice  of 
his  friends,  he  would  not  admit.  This  was  one  marked  trait  in 
his  character.  He  hated  everything  that  savoured  of  vanity  or 
needless  show,  always  aiming  at  the  real  and  substantial.  He 
was,  however,  well  aware  that  such  a  course  did  not  please  the 
public,  and  often  deplored  that  “he  lived  in  an  age  that  no 
longer  tolerated  the  plain,  unvarnished  tale.”  He  carried  this 
habit  of  simplicity  always  with  him.  Flis  dress,  though  always 
neat,  was  chosen  with  a  view  to  service;  sometimes  on  his 
journeys,  made  of  leather,  and  fitted  to  his  person ;  and, 
probably,  in  no  event  of  bis  life  did  pecuniary  considerations 
influence  him.  His  income  was  mainly  derived  from  lectures, 
given  in  Germantown  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  private  sale  of 
his  collections  and  specimens.  Often  his  new  plants  would  get 
into  nurserymen’s  hands,  who  would  allow  him  something  for 
them.  We  remember  particularly  Diplacus  puniceus,  on  which 
Mr.  Buist  gave  him  half  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  His  lectures 
were  the  means  of  inducing  many  young  men  to  turn  their 
attention  to  scientific  pursuits;  making  handsome  fortunes  for 
some  of  them,  by  the  knowledge  gained.  Indeed,  one  of  our 
most  prominent  millionaires  makes  no  secret  of  the  influence 
which  the  example,  assistance,  and  friendship  of  Mr.  Nuttall, 
had  in  encouraging  in  him  the  study  of  the  sciences  of 
mineralogy  and  chemistry,  from  which  his  first  success  in  life 
began. 

Soon  after  tbe  publication  of  his  Arkansas  travels,  he  was,  in 
1822,  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

While  in  Boston  he  engaged  closely  in  the  study  of  other 
branches  of  natural  history ;  and  in  1827  his  “  Introduction  to 
Systematic  and  Physiological  Botany  ”  appeared,  and  in  1832 
his  well-known  work  in  ornithology.  He  obtained  much  popu¬ 
larity  at  Cambridge  as  a  lecturer  on  botany  and  materia  medica, 
and  did  much  towards  diffusing  amongst  apothecaries  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  drugs  they  dealt  in ;  many  of  which  he  showed  were 
obtained  from  other  plants  than  they  were  popularly  supposed 
to  be. 

He  never,  however,  felt  at  home  in  his  professorship  ;  his 
active  mind  yearned  for  sterner  occupations  in  the  field  of  nature, 
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and  lie  used  to  describe  himself  to  his  friends  as  merely  “  vege¬ 
tating,”  and  “  doing  nothing  for  science.” 

In  1833  he  came  again  to  Philadelphia,  determined,  as  he  said, 
to  resign  his  professorship,  as  the  College  authorities  would  not 
grant  him  leave  of  absence,  and  he  then  made  arrangements  for 
his  great  journey  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  wrote  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  for  protection  and  hospitality  in 
case  he  should  visit  any  of  their  posts,  but  received  a  very 
unsatisfactory  reply,  which  Nuttall  said  was  not  much  more 
than  ho  expected,  as  the  subordinates,  in  such  cases,  he  had 
always  found  to  sympathise  with  his  objects  more  than  the 
officials. 

The  owners  of  the  vessel  that  brought  him  home  from  the 
Pacific,  Messrs.  Sturgis  and  Bryant,  of  Boston,  to  their  honour 
be  it  said,  would  not  take  a  cent  of  passage-money  from  him, 
“  as,”  said  they,  “you  travel  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.” 

In  Danas’  “  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,”  an  amusing  anecdote 
is  told  of  Nuttall  on  this  voyage,  who  wanted  the  Captain  to  put 
him  ashore  at  Cape  Horn,  during  a  violent  storm,  that  he  might 
study  the  plants  of  the  Cape.  On  this  expedition  lie  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Thomas  Say,  the  celebrated  entomologist,  and  twenty 
others  interested  in  various  departments  of  science,  and  it  was 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  one  for  American  interests  ever  under¬ 
taken. 

On  his  return,  he  at  once  commenced  on  his  additions  to 
Michaux’s  “  Sylva,”  bringing  up  the  three  volumes  of  that  splen¬ 
didly  illustrated  work  on  American  trees  to  six,  and  before  the 
work  was  scarcely  completed,  in  1842,  he  was  recalled  to  England 
by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  who  bequeathed  him  his  property,  worth 
only  about  5000  dollars  ;  and  who,  out  of  good  feeling  for  his 
nephew,  as  he  thought,  fearing  that  in  some  of  his  dangerous 
journeys  he  would  come  to  an  untimely  end,  hampered  the  legacy 
with  the  condition  that  he  should  reside  for  nine  months  in  each 
year  in  England.  Poor  Nuttall !  his  heart  and  soul  were  in  the 
noble  forests  and  boundless  prairies  of  this  country,  and  with 
the  kind  friends  he  had  found  here ;  and  he  could  not  but  feel 
his  uncle’s  condition  a  cruel  one.  But  he  had  no  choice.  Relying 
on  his  bequest  years  before,  he  had  sacrificed  all  his  means  to 
science ;  and  having  nothing  laid  by  for  the  future,  he  had  to 
acquiesce. 

In  1852,  he  got  the  idea  that  by  taking  the  last  three  months 
in  one  year  and  the  first  three  in  the  next,  he  might  still  enjoy 
the  society  of  his  friends  here  again,  and  so  he  tempted  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  once  more,  and  when  he  again  found  him¬ 
self  at  his  old  haunts  at  the  Academy,  he  could  with  difficulty 
bring  his  mind  to  tear  himself  away  from  them.  Even  during 
this  short  time  he  made  some  important  discoveries  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  anthers  of  the  Mistletoe,  never  before  noticed. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Nuttall  has  lived  on  this  small  estate  at  Rain- 
hill,  in  England ;  devoting,  as  is  well  known  to  horticulturists, 
his  time  to  experimenting  on  flowers,  and  especially  with  the 
Rhododendron ;  an  accident  connected  with  his  favourite 
pursuit,  indeed  in  some  measure  hastening  his  death.  Mr. 
Nuttall’ s  sister  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Booth,  who  soon  afterwards 
was  drowned  in  the  Irish  Channel.  The  only  child  from  this 
union  Mr.  Nuttall  had  adopted  and  treated  as  his  own ;  and 
the  scientific  spirit  of  his  uncle  has  fallen  on  him.  He  has  been, 
for  some  years  past,  exploring  the  mountains  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  many  new  and  valuable  plants  have  been  the  result.  The 
Rhododendrons  from  the  Himalayas  in  particular,  were  Mr. 
Nuttall’ s  favourites.  Late  last  fall,  Mr.  Nuttall’ s  gardener 
became  insane  and  had  to  be  suddenly  removed,  and  just  about 
that  time  a  case  of  plants  arrived  from  Mr;  Booth.  In  his 
anxiety  to  open  the  case,  he  unfortunately  overstrained  himself, 
and  from  the  time  of  his  injury  gradually  sunk — he  died,  aged  75. 

Mr.  Nuttall’s  attachment  to  America  was  particularly  strong. 
Though  so  near  the  continent  of  Europe,  he  never  visited  it ;  and 
beyond  a  single  trip  to  Ireland,  never  left  England  after  his  last 
visit  to  the  United  States. —  ( American  Gardener's  Monthly.) 


SUBSTITUTE  foe  the  YELLOW  CALCEOLARIA. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Robson’s  inquiries,  which  Marigold  has  been 
used  for  the  above  purpose,  I  have  not  seen  any  but  the  French 
variety  applied,  as  an  orange  or  yellow  bed.  There  is  a  very 
dwarf  orange  sort,  grows  about  six  or  eight  inches  high,  on  light, 
dry  soils,  and  if  obtained  true  comes  true  from  seed.  It  requires 
to  be  planted  very  thickly,  and  then  makes  an  even  mass  of  colour, 
from  soon  after  planting  until  cut  down  by  frost. 


I  saw  it  at  Hampton  Court,  last  summer,  and  although  very 
dwarf  from  the  dry  weather,  it  was  full  of  flower,  while  the 
Calceolarias  had  not  made  a  start.  If  my  information  is  of 
service,  I  will  give  more  particulars,  as  I  grew  it  for  several  years 
in  a  former  situation. — J.  Taplin,  Teddesley  Park. 

[We  shall  be  very  much  obliged  by  a  detail  of  your  time  of 
sowing  and  mode  of  managing  and  planting  this  Marigold,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Calceolaria. — Eds.  C.  G.] 


THE  APRICOT. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  there  is  more  anxiety  amongst 
gardeners  about  this  most  useful,  I  had  almost  said  wonderlul, 
fruit,  than  about  any  other.  And,  why  ?  because  it  possesses 
such  peculiar  characteristics,  such  valuable  properties  as  to 
domestic  economy.  But,  then,  after  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  is  a  somewhat  ticklish  subject  in  our  northern  climes ;  and, 
no  marvel,  when  we  consider  the  parts  of  the  world  most  con¬ 
genial  to  its  habits.  If  the  hottest  quarters  of  the  eastern  world 
cannot  produce  a  real  English  Cauliflower  in  perfection,  why 
should  we' expect  to  produce  first-rate  Apricots  which  come  from 
thence  ?  But  in  this  case,  skill,  practical,  yet  formed  on,  or  con¬ 
sonant  with,  true  science,  fills  up  that  great  blank  which  must 
otherwise  in  many  cases  present  itself. 

One  thing  has  somewhat  surprised  me,  but,  perhaps,  I  am 
short  of  a  multiplicity  of  facts.  We  do  not  hear  so  much  talk 
of  Apricots  from  the  warmer  States  of  America  as  of  Peaches. 
Of  the  latter,  we  have  been  well  told  that  they  feed  their  hogs 
occasionally  on  them ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  hogs  being  fed  on 
Apricots  ? '  But,  after  these  introductory  remarks,  my  purpose 
is  to  again  examine  this  “vexed  question,”  and  to  endeavour  to 
i  add  a  little  more  light — albeit,  but  a  farthing  rushlight. 

Now,  in  order  to  give  it  fair  play,  let  me  admit  that  Apricots 
do  gloriously  in  some  places,  and  some  localities,  whilst  in  other 
places,  yea  districts,  they  are  a  gambling  speculation.  The 
stock  lias  been  blamed;  but  in  the  cases  above  alluded  to,  they 
are  all  on  the  same  stock,  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful. 
So,  then,  it  is  not  first-rate  philosophy  to  lay  all  on  the  stock. 

Soil  it  cannot  be,  for  we  find  them  succeeding  where  other 
circumstances  suit,  on  dark  soils,  yellow,  or  red.  And  not  only 
as  a  matter  of  colour,  but  in  various  textures :  light  soils,  soils 
full  of  humus,  and  on  adhesive  loams.  Therefore,  it  is  plain  the 
matter  deserves  and  requires  a  more  thorough  investigation  than 
it  has  hitherto  received ;  and  the  best  way  to  come  to  truth  and 
facts  is,  to  keep  questions  open  until  a  thorough  solution  is 
offered. 

When  we  look  about  country  places  and  find  lean-looking  trees 
bearing  abundantly  against  cottage  or  farmhouse-fronts,  we  may 
well  secretly  draw  a  comparison  between  them  and  the  grosser 
trees  of  the  kitchen  gardens,  which  certainly  on  the  average  do 
not  produce  so  abundantly,  or  so  regularly  as  the  others.  About 
this  part  of  the  country  (Cheshire),  if  any  one  builds  anew  farm¬ 
house,  or  a  new  cottage,  the  first  consideration  is,  where  to  plant 
the  Apricot.  I  have  been  consulted  scores  of  times  since  I  came 
here,  as  to  whether  such  or  such  a  situation  would  do  for  an 
Apricot  ?  Of  course,  it  is  always  south  or  nearly  so,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  every  ten  there  is  a  stone  pavement  over  the  roots. 
There  is  no  top  dressing,  and  seldom  a  drop  of  water ;  and  as 
for  trimming  away  spray,  why  there  is  none  to  cut  away.  Almost 
every  twig  they  produce  is  wanted. 

But,  look  at  the  young  Apricots  of  the  kitchen  garden,  they,  in 
general,  require  much  waiting  on.  Disbudding,  pinching-back,  &c., 
are  certain  processes  here.  The  fact  is,  the  borders  of  kitchen 
gardens  are  in  all  cases  in  an  artificial  state,  as  compared  with 
these  primitive  soils,  which  in  general  compose  the  soil  of  the 
Apricot.  \ 

There  is,  no  doubt,  but  heat  is  the  great  essential  in  their 
culture,  and  next  to  that,  light.  In  nearly  every  case  as  to 
cottages,  &c.,  there  is  a  fire  in  the  very  room  against  the  walls  of 
which  the  Apricots  are  trained.  And  a  fire  in  such  little  rooms 
as  we  find  in  such  houses,  must  cause  the  wralls  to  be  tolerably 
warm  at  all  times.  But,  then  there  is  the  root  action,  the  action 
of  the  sun  upon  the  stones  as  compared  with  soil.  This  is,  I  am 
assured,  considerable,  and  of  much  importance.  I  question 
much  if  the  soil  beneath  such  pavements  on  sunny  frontages, 
loses  its  ground  warmth  during  winter,  so  much  as  exposed  soil. 
Now,  this  pavement  heat  appears  to  me  a  most  important  affair, 
whether  it  be  a  reflection  of  light,  or  the  greater  radiation  of  heat, 
or  both  combined  ;  of  the  latter  there  is  no  doubt  I  think.  Now, 
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admitting  that  there  are  facts  in  these  things,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  two  great  purposes  as  regards  the  Apricot  will  be  effected, 
the  wood  will  be  firmer  ripened  in  the  end  of  summer,  and  the 
blossoms  will  have  the  climate  about  them  ameliorated  in  spring. 
The  Apricot  demands  an  intensity  of  light,  and  that  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  character  whilst  the  growth  is  being  made,  and  abund¬ 
ance  of  heat  is  equally  essential. 

To  this  end  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  under  all  loose 
spray  ;  and  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  pinch  all  such 
shoots  back  to  about  three  eyes,  and  this  during  the  month  of 
June  running  into  July.  In  former  days  total  disbudding  was 
the  practice  with  many,  but  I  have  proved  that  little  disbudding 
indeed  is  necessary  with  the  Apricot — certainly  a  few  very  gross 
breast-shoots  will  put  forth  occasionally ;  and  such  as  do  so  up 
to  the  middle  of  June  may  be  pulled  clear  away,  but  after  that 
I  say  simply  pinch  back.  It  will  be  found  that  from  such 
practice  not  only  will  blossom-buds  be  frequently  developed,  but 
what  is  of  more  importance  still — natural  spurs,  the  basis  of 
years’  blossoming.  Besides :  the  true  natural  spurs,  which  are 
of  real  value,  and  which,  when  the  tree  is  smothered  or  shaded 
with  spray,  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  point  of  power  and 
future  usefulness — by  causing  the  sun  fairly  to  shine  on  these 
spurs  and  the  air  freely  to  circulate  about  them,  they  attain  their 
full  power,  and  these  are  the  blossoms  that  will  set. 

It,  no  doubt,  has  been  noticed  by  many  that  the  Apricot  makes  a 
more  sudden  cessation  of  growth  about  the  middle  of  September 
than  many  of  our  other  fruit  trees ;  the  young  growth  ceases,  and 
the  foliage  begins  to  show  signs  of  discolouration.  So  we  may 
sec  that  since  they  commence  making  wood  somewhat  late — say 
towards  the  end  of  May,  that  their  vegetative  and  elaborating 
period  is  compressed  in  a  rather  narrow  compass  ;  and  this 
points  to  the  propriety  of  doing  what  we  can  while  the  vessel  is 
in  full  sail— some  skilful,  prompt,  and  decisive  navigation.  There 
is  always  a  good  deal  of  lamentation  and  woe  about  the  Apricot 
blossoms  in  April,  about  their  bad  setting,  &c. ;  but  if  people 
would  examine  the  blossoms  of  trees  notorious  for  poor  crops, 
they  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  quantity  of  barren  blossoms. 
And  why  barren  P  If  those  blossoms  be  looked  carefully  into,  it 
will  be  discovered  that  many  are  deficient  in  the  pistil,  or  female 
portion  of  the  flower :  instead  of  its  being  bold  and  elongated,  it 
will  shrink  pitifully  in  its  socket ;  whilst  the  poor  males,  or 
stamens,  will  look  half  ashamed.  Now  who  can  expect  flowers  so 
imperfectly  organised  to  set?  This  may  be  seen  frequently  in 
Peach  blossoms,  aye,  and  Plums,  &c. ;  and  it  is  merely  for  want 
of  a  close  examination  of  the  flow'er  that  such  misconceptions 
exist.  People  are  dazzled  at  first  sight  by  fine  white  flowers ; 
but  such  should  learn  that  very  frequently  the  corolla,  or  flower, 
may  appear  quite  perfect,  whilst  the  interior  organs  are  most 
imperfect.  And  what  is  this  owing  to  but  bad  elaboration 
during  the  growing  season  ?  Why,  the  robbery  and  shading  of 
breast- wood ;  for  when  the  tree  is  too  full  of  spray,  the  embryo 
buds  that  wish  to  be  blossoms  are  as  much  shaded  as  though  in 
a  wood.  It  is,  I  think,  during  July  principally  that  the  fate  of 
the  next  year’s  blossom  is  decided. 

Let  me  now  advert  to  the  matter  of  retardation  of  the  blos¬ 
soming  period.  We  all  know  that  the  Apricot  blossom  is 
excitable  betimes  in  the  spring  ;  and  that  there,  is  sometimes  in 
sunny  days  during  March  a  great  and  sudden  accumulation  of 
heat  on  a  south  wall.  This  is  in  one  sense  unnatural ;  for  Nature 
does  not  build  walls,  and  such  trees  in  a  state  of  nature  undergo 
the  influence  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  which  prevents  very 
sudden  accumulations  of  heat.  Now  this  hasty  excitement  has  a 
damaging  effect  on  well-ripened  buds  ;  but  to  those  not  over¬ 
complete  in  their  organisation  it  is  frequently  fatal.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  under  these  circumstances  a  slight 
shading  when  the  buds  first  begin  to  swell  is  beneficial :  it  gives 
the  various  parts  of  the  flower  time  to  fairly  develope  themselves, 
which  they  cannot  do  when  hurried.  We  may  find  by  looking 
carefully  into  blossoms  of  this  character  that  there  is  an  unfolding 
process  to  be  performed  which  must  have  a  given  time,  and  that 
if  hurried  beyond  a  certain  pitch  is  sure  to  prove  detrimental. 

I  have  found  that  judicious  shading — only  during  bright  suns — 
will  allow  the  blossom -buds  a  fortnight  more  time  to  enlarge  and 
unfold  ;  but  it  must  be  observed  by  those  who  practise  this  that 
the  use  and  the  abuse  of  shades  of  this  kind  are  to  be  distin¬ 
guished.  In  all  retarding  cases  my  only  object  is  to  ward  off 
intense  sunshine;  at  the  same  timo  removing  the  shade  on  each 
occasion  when  the  sun  does  not  shine,  for  the  trees  cannot  have 
too  much  access  of  cold  air  and  winds  as  long  as  the  thermometer 
is  not  below  27°  under  a  retarding  process, 


But  let  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  bo  assured 
that  any  inattention  in  this  respect  will  be  damaging ;  no  coddling 
will  do — better  not  meddle  with  them.  In  my  opinion  they 
should  bo  planted  in  soils  plain  but  of  a  generous  character,  and 
that  they  should  annually  receive  a  slight  dressing  of  any  old 
hotbed  material.  The  spade  and  fork  must  be  unknown  over 
their  roots ;  none  of  their  operations,  either,  to  within  six  feet  of 
the  stem.  Indeed  this  constant  tampering  with  their  roots 
through  cropping  is  a  source  of  much  damage,  as  it  is  in  most 
trees.  And  as  for  an  annual  surface  dressing — why,  if  we  can 
dress  annually  for  a  patch  of  Cabbages,  surely  the  Apricot  is 
equally  worthy.  But  still  we  must  constantly  remember  that 
they  must  have  heat  and  light.  They  have  no  objection  to  the 
back  of  a  chimney  facing  the  south.  R.  Errington. 


NOTES  ON  NICARAGUA. 

Yuccas  and  Cactuses. — On  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  near 
flinot^pet  a  hilly  country  extends,  in  which  the  scenery  is 
agreeably  varied.  Here  and  there  a  hut  with  a  small  plantation 
of  Bananas  is  seen  m  the  woods.  I  passed  the  village  of  Diria, 
where  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  columnar  Cactus,  and  a  species 
of  Yucca,  of  high  tree-like  growth,  which  the  inhabitants  call 
Espadillo,  while  to  the  columnar  Cactus  they  give  the  name  of 
Organo.  Both  plants  belong  to  the  drier  and  more  western 
region  of  Nicaragua,  to  which  they  communicate  something  of 
the  character  of  the  Mexican  table-land.  This  kind  of  Cactus  is 
planted  in  some  villages  for  enclosures  of  gardens  and  court¬ 
yards,  to  which  such  a  fence  affords  the  most  effective  protection. 
It  may  be  called  a  living  vegetable  wall,  which  has  no  fault,  but 
that  it  grows  too  high  if  allowed  to  do  so;  the  columns  frequently 
reaching  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
plant  such  a  fence.  Old  trunks  are  divided  into  stumps  of  a 
certain  length,  and  these,  taking  care  not  to  invert  them  by 
mistake,  are  placed  side  by  side  vertically  in  the  ground,  where 
they  soon  begin  to  strike  root  and  thrive.  In  the  more  eastern, 
the  lower  and  moister  regions  of  the  country,  the  Piiluela — a 
kind  of  Bromclia  or  wild  Pine  Apple — -is  used  for  fences. 

Wild  Poultry. — I  left  Pueblo  Nuevo  early  in  the  morning. 
The  streets  of  this  village,  which  is  a  place  of  some  consideration, 
are  between  rows  of  the  columnar  Cactus  or  Organo,  the  houses 
standing  back  in  the  courtyards  formed  by  these  natural  walls. 
The  first  part  of  the  road  from  hence  to  Leon  leads  again  through 
the  woods.  Tho  sun  had  not  yet  risen  when  I  entered  them; 
and  in  all  directions  I  heard  the  call  of  the  chachalagua,  a  kind 
of  wild  chicken  or  pheasant,  common  throughout  the  hot  regions 
of  Central  America  and  Mexico.  I  could  never  succeed  in  shoot¬ 
ing  this  bird,  of  which  I  wa3  told  in  Honduras  that  it  crosses 
with  the  tame  chicken,  producing  hybrids  of  which  the  males  are 
highly  valued  as  fighting  cocks. 

Jicara  or  Calabash  Tree. — From  Rivas  to  San  Juan  del 
Sur  the  traveller  has  to  follow  a  road  which,  after  having  reached 
the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  leads  along  it  into  the  State  of  Costarica. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  cattle-farms  situated  in  the  woods, 
the  country  in  this  direction  may  be  called  a  wilderness,  exhibit¬ 
ing  nature,  however,  in  great  variety.  Here  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  what  is  called  a  Jicaral,  or  tract  of  land  overgrown  by  Jicara 
trees.  It  is  quite  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  country,  and 
must  be  described  in  a  few  words.  The  tree  is  the  Cresceniici 
Cujete ,  or  Calabash-tree,  well  known  by  the  use  which  is  made 
of  the  hard  shell  of  its  fruit  in  manufacturing  vessels  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes.  The  drinking  cups,  constructed  from  a  smaller 
species  of  an  oval  form,  are  called  jfcaras ;  while  the  bowls  or 
basins,  prepared  from  a  large  variety  of  a  compressed  sub- 
globular  shape,  sometimes  of  as  much  as  one  foot  in  diameter, 
are  named  guacales.  For  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  these 
vessels  the  tree  is  cultivated.  Here,  however,  I  am  speaking 
of  the  wild  tree,  which  bears  fruits  of  the  size  of  a  large 
Orange.  The  tree  is  small,  with  a  great  number  of  long,  thin, 
worm-shaped  branches,  covered  all  along  with  small  and  very 
poor  leaves  of  their  own,  but  bearing  an  additional  vegetation 
of  parasitic  Bromeliaceae,  in  tufts  of  stiff  leaves  striped  red 
and  green,  in  parrot-like  colours,  so  that  a  superficial  observer 
may  believe  these  tufts  to  be  the  flowers  of  the  tree.  To 
form  an  idea  of  a  Jicaral,  a  number  of  these  trees  must  be 
imagined  scattered  over  a  horizontal  portion  of  the  country, 
the  soil  of  which  consists  of  a  black,  stiff  clay,  and  which  is  so 
situated  as  to  become  overflowed  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the 
entire  district  is  transformed  into  a  marsh.  During  the  dry 
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reason  the  soil  becomes  nearly  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  cracked  in 
all  directions,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  exceedingly  rough,  and  with 
its  dark  colour  appears  almost  like  a  field  of  larva.  Between  the 
trees  some  tufts  of  a  coarse  kind  of  grass,  and  bushes  of  the 
aroma  Mimosa,  with  the  sweet-scented  yellow  Catkins,  are  scat¬ 
tered.  The  ground  under  the  trees  is  strewed  with  the  fruits, 
which  are  eagerly  sought  and  eaten  by  the  cattle,  the  succulent 
pulp  allaying  at  the  same  time  their  hunger  and  thirst.  But  the 
skeletons  of  cows,  horses,  and  mules  lying  about  form  an  essential 
feature  of  a  more  extended  Jicaral,  as  a  considerable  number  of 
these  animals  die  in  these  localities  from  want  of  food  and  water 
during  the  dry  season. 

Poinciana  pulcheerima. — The  splendid  Poinciana  pulclier- 
rima ,  in  a  yellow  and  scarlet  variety,  forms  a  thicket  of  shrub¬ 
bery  on  this  elevation  near  Otnoa.  This  beautiful  plant,  called 
Malinche  inNicaragua, bears  the  name  of  Guacamayo  inHonduras. 
Both  names  have  a  historical,  and,  it  may  be  said,  a  poetical  in¬ 
terest  ;  the  former  being  the  name  of  the  Indian  mistress  of  Her¬ 
nando  Cortez,  while  the  latter  is  originally  that  given  to  the  large 
red  parrot,  called  Ara  and  Laps,  in  other  parts  of  South  and 
Central  America — a  bird  which,  with  the  Maya  Indians  of 
Ahicatan,  seems  to  have  been  sacred,  and  dedicated  to  the  sun. 

Gigantic  Columnar  Cactus. — In  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  gigantic  columnar  Cactus  ( Cereus 
giganteus )  is  first  seen  upon  the  road.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  call  it  Saguarro ;  but  various  authors,  and  recently 
Bartlett,  have  applied  the  name  of  Pitaya  (Pita-haya)  to  this 
remarkable  plant.  This  name,  however,  belongs  to  another 
species  of  Cactus,  of  a  similar  but  much  lower  growth.  The 
latter  also  appears  not  to  be  found  so  far  north,  but  occurs  fre¬ 
quently  further  down  in  Sonora.  I  have  obtained  my  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  difference  of  these  two  species  of  Cactus  from 
a  good  authority — the  chief  of  the  Pimas — who  told  me  decidedly 
that  the  Cactus-shafts  in  that  part  were  not  Pitayas,  but  Sagu- 
arros.  The  Saguarro  presents  a  thick  fluted  column,  the  size  of 
a  man’s  body,  and  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty,  feet  high,  with 
sometimes  three  or  four  branches  at  its  top,  the  whole  looking 
like  a  gigantic  candelabrum.  The  fig-shaped  edible  fruit  grows 
at  the  edge  on  the  top  of  the  columns  ;  and  from  the  great 
height  of  the  latter  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  at  them,  did  not 
this  remarkable  plant  itself  afford  the  means  of  reaching  it.  The 
old  stems,  when  decayed,  split  into  a  number  of  thin  poles, 
standing  in  a  circle,  the  height  of  the  entire  column  enveloped  in 
a  loose  network ;  and  by  the  aid  of  these  the  traveller  is  enabled 
to  knock  down  the  fruit.  I  have  been  told  that  these  poles  form 
an  article  of  export  from  the  port  of  Guaymos,  and  in  Europe 
are  made  into  walking-sticks,  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
“  Spanish  canes.”  I  cannot,  however,  vouch  for  the  correctness 
of  this  account.  The  Pimas  at  the  old  Mission  of  San  Xavier  del 
Bac  had  a  large  store  of  Saguarro  fruit,  which  is  used  as  food  in 
various  ways.  It  is  eaten  fresh ;  the  sap  is  boiled  to  a  syrup, 
known  throughout  Sonora  by  the  name  of  “  Miel  de  Saguarro 
and  a  flour  is  prepared  of  the  cleaned  and  dried  seeds,  which 
have  some  resemblance  in  appearance  and  taste  to  Poppy-seeds, 
and  are  contained  in  the  fruit  in  great  quantities.  This  flour  is 
made  partly  into  bread  and  partly  into  a  chocolate-like  drink, 
called  Atole.  The  fruit  of  the  Pitaya  is  said  to  be  far  better 
than  that  of  the  Saguarro.  Both  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
population  of  Sonora.  In  some  bad  harvests,  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  rain,  shortly  before  my  journey  through  this  state,  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  live  on  these  and 
other  wild  Cactus  fruits. —  ( FroebeV  s  Central  America.) 


THE  WARS  OF  THE  ROSES. 

Tiie  very  sensible  letter  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Ruddock,  page  313> 
will  doubtless  give  rise  to  comment  in  other  quarters,  as  the 
question  is  one  in  which  public  opinion  is  much  divided ;  and 
whether  it  be  ultimately  decided  that  the  Manetti  or  Hog  Rose 
be  awarded  the  highest  honours  in  the  class  of  this  “  the  queen 
of  flowers,”  or  they  be  both  discarded  in  favour  of  something  else, 
remains  yet  to  be  seen.  One  thing  seems  likely — that  peace  will 
not  be  proclaimed  until  victory  decides  in  favour  of  one  or  the 
other.  Mr.  Ruddock’s  able  advocacy  of  the  Manetti  stock  will 
doubtless  be  backed  by  some  of  our  Hertfordshire  friends,  who 
are  supposed  to  know  more  about  Roses  than  any  one  else.  But 
even  in  that  famed  Rose-growing  county  opinions  differ  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  stocks  they  are  worked  upon,  that  the 
cause  must  be  taken  up  elsewhere,  in  order  to  give  the  combatants 


due  encouragement  as  well  as  fair  play  in  the  struggle,  the 
appearance  of  a  neutral  now  and  then  being  also  allowed.  To 
this  latter  class  I  purpose  to  ally  myself ;  or,  it  may  be,  I  may 
bo  accused  of  trying  to  make  a  party  of  my  own.  This,  however, 
I  disclaim  so  far  as  anything  new  is  concerned ;  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  I  claim  a  place  for  had  one  before  either  the  Manetti  or 
Dog  Rose  was  introduced  into  gardens,  and  like  many  other 
good  old  customs,  it  is  very  likely  to  outlive  these  intruders. 

To  become  more  practical,  I  may  relate  a  circumstance  that 
I  came  under  my  own  notice  last  year  with  reference  to  Roses ; 
which,  though  it  did  not  alter  my  opinion  hi  the  matter  to  any 
extent,  certainly  confirmed  what  I  had  previously  arrived  years 
before — which  was  simply  this,  that  in  all  cases  when  practicable, 
Roses  are  better  on  their  own  bottoms  than  on  any  kind  of  stock 
whatever.  This  is  strong  language,  and  is  likely  to  be  found 
fault  with  ;  but  I  will  detail  one  or  two  experiments  which  with 
me  carry  more  weight  with  them  than  whole  pages  of  letterpress, 
however  ably  written,  and  the  cases  being  under  my  own  eye,  I 
had  every  opportunity  to  witness  the  result. 

In  the  autumn  of  1858  I  planted  two  beds  of  standard  and 
dwarf  Roses  of  different  sizes,  which  had  been  worked  the  tallest 
on  the  Dog  Rose  and  the  dwarfs  on  the  Manetti.  The  ground 
was  fresh  ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  spot  where  some  recent  alterations 
had  raised  it  from  four  to  six  feet  higher  than  it  had  previously 
been — the  material,  though  not  all  such  good  top  spit  soil  as 
would  satisfy  the  fastidious  plant-grower  for  the  potting-bench ; 
it  uras,  nevertheless,  not  amiss.  These  plants,  about  150  in 
number,  consisted  of  most  of  the  popular  kinds  of  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals — as  Auguste  Mie,  Geant  des  Batailles,  Caroline  Sansal, 
William  Jessie ,  and  others  of  more  recent  date,  were  all  planted 
in  November  ;  and  I  expected  they  would  have  done  some 
service  last  summer,  but  they  flowered  very  indifferently,  made 
little  progress  in  growth,  and  three  or  four  of  them  died.  I  do 
not  deny  feeling  disappointed ;  but  I  will  detail  my  next  ex¬ 
periment,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

In  January,  1859,  I  bought  200  dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetuals  that 
had  been  struck  as  cuttings,  many  of  them  at  the  time  I  got  them 
having  very  little  roots  at  all ;  but  circumstances  prevented  my 
attending  to  them  until  the  end  of  March,  or  it  might  be  April, 
when  some  beds  were  got  ready  for  them  and  they  were  planted 
out.  They  having  been  merely  laid  in  the  ground  rather  thickly 
|  for  the  long  period  just  mentioned,  so  that  everybody  predicted 
a  failure ;  and  certainly  many  of  them  looked  so  withered  and 
[  bad,  that  1  had  not  much  hopes  myself.  But  we  lost  very 
few,  and  the  bulk  of  them  grew  luxuriantly  and  flowered  in  due 
time,  the  blooms  being  much  finer  than  the  same  kinds  on 
worked  stocks.  Baronne  Prevost,  Alexandrine  Beclmetoff,  Jules 
Margottin ,  Baronne  Sallez,  and  others  being  remarkably  good, 

J  and  that  without  any  extra  assistance,  as  they  never  received 
a  drop  of  water  except  in  a  natural  way  all  the  season,  and  a  little 
leaf  mould  only  was  dug  into  the  bed  at  the  time  of  planting. 
Now  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  strong  case,  added  to  others, 
less  decisive,  perhaps,  in  their  results,  that  I  had  witnessed  in 
years  gone  by,  confirmed  my  previously arrived-at  conclusion — 
that  no  roots  were  so  good  as  their  own  for  out-door  work,  where, 
of  course,  the  Rose  is  most  at  home,  and  where  its  beauties  are 
most  legitimately  admired. 

In  saying  this  much  on  Roses  rooting  on  their  own  bottoms,  I 
by  no  means  deny  the  utility  of  stocks  for  the  quick  propagation 
of  species,  as  the  example  of  our  worthy  correspondent,  Mr. 
Ruddock,  so  fully  explains  ;  and  so  long  as  the  buyers  of  Roses 
insist  on  having  new  ones,  the  nurserymen  must  adopt  the 
working  system  (as  budding  is  called),  to  supply  the  demand. 
But  there  are  some  well  established  good  kinds,  which  it  would 
j  not  be  difficult  to  propagate  from  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet 
the  public  demand,  that  I  hope  to  hear  of  more  Rose-growers 
turning  their  attention  this  way  than  they  have  hitherto  done. 
And  do  not  let  us  hear  complaints  of  the  shoots  of  Manetti  being 
mistaken  for  that  of  the  variety  worked  upon  it,  which  mistake 
more  often  occurs  than  many  are  aware  of.  Neither  shall  we  be 
annoyed  by  the  perverse  suckers  which  rise  up  from  the  roots  of 
a  Dog  Rose ;  and  if  our  beds  or  Rose-plots  do  require  renewing 
with  a  little  good  material,  there  is  the  consolation  that  when  the 
plants  are  on  their  own  bottoms  the  waste  by  the  sucker  and 
side-slioot  system  above  alluded  to  will  be  avoided.  True,  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  obtain  standards  three  feet  high  and  upwards 
of  many  of  the  kinds ;  but  I  cannot  see  any  beauty  in  a  standard 
Rose  when  growing  in  a  bed.  On  turf,  when  it  is  placed  to  give 
effect  to  some  particular  design,  it  is  more  admissible ;  but  a  bed  j 
of  dwarfs  arranged  so  as  to  have  the  strong-growing  ones  in  the  J 
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centra  is  more  becoming  than  the  naked  stems  of  the  so-called 
standards. 

But  I  do  not  deny  all  merit  to  worked  Roses ;  for  it  is 
possible  there  may  bo  some  cases  in  which  they  are  more 
serviceable  than  when  on  their  own  roots.  Eor  forcing  purposes 
I  have  found  them  do  better  on  the  Manetti  stock  than  without 
it.  I  do  not  wish  to  crush  this  hitherto-popular  supporter  of  the 
Rose  entirely,  and  possibly  there  may  be  some  isolated  cases 
where  it  does  better  than  with  me,  and,  in  fact,  where  it  does 
better  than  the  unworked  Rose ;  but  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
I  think  a  return  to  the  natural  system  might  be  advantageously 
adopted.  And  I  for  one  will  advocate  it,  reserving  to  myself  the 
right,  as  aforesaid,  of  using  a  worked  plant  for  forcing  purposes ; 
or  where,  like  Mr.  Ruddock,  propagation  in  a  more  rapid  way  is 
necessary.  The  budding-knife  with  its  accompaniments  may  be 
still  put  in  requisition ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
our  Hertfordshire  friends,  based,  as  I  trust  it  will  be,  on  their 
individual  practice ;  as  without  that  the  subject  cannot  well  be 
settled,  and  the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  being  thoroughly  venti¬ 
lated. — J.  Robson. 


SHADING  GREENHOUSES. 

M.  Boutin,  in  the  last  number  of  La  Revue  Horticole  re¬ 
commends  common  tallow  for  this  purpose.  It  should  be 
slightly  heated  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  applied  with  a  cotton 
rag  to  the  glass  when  in  an  unctuous  state,  neither  cold  nor 
warm.  We  apprehend  that,  on  a  very  hot  summer  day,  the 
tallow  would  become  fluid,  and  drip  down  on  the  plants.  Perhaps 
spermaceti  or  stearinc  might  answer  better.  Some  of  our  nur¬ 
serymen  who  do  not  care  for  appearances,  have  used  for  this 
purpose  plastering  laths  nailed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  rafters 
above  the  sash,  leaving  openings  of  about  an  inch  between  the 
laths.  One  advantage  about  this  mode  of  shading  is  that  it 
answers  even  when  the  sash  is  lowered.  Where  neatness  is 
desired,  nothing  looks  so  well,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  efficient 
and  durable  as  sugar  of  lead  ground  in  oil.  It  can  be  procured 
at  almost  any  colour-shop,  and  resembles  white  lead.  It  should 
be  greatly  diluted  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  put  on  very 
thin  with  a  brush.  In  putting  it  on,  the  brush  should  bo  kept 
very  dry,  and'  but  little  of  the  material  should  be  used  ;  in  this 
way  it  is  more  eyenly  distributed  over  the  glass.  This  is  the 
material  used  by  painters  to  produce  the  effect  of  ground  glass. — 
{American  Gardener1  s  Monthly .) 


THE  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

{Continued  from  page  318.) 

No.  XXVII. — Flemish  Beauty  Peak. 

Synonybies. — Belle  de  Flandres ;  Bcrgamotte  de  Flandres ; 

Beurre  de  Bois ;  Beurre  de  Bourgogne ;  Beurre  Davy ; 

Beurre  Davis;  Beurre  db  Fib  erg  ;  Beurre  Foidard  ;  Beurre 

St.  Amour;  Beurre  Spence ;  Boss  Fere  ;  Bose  Sire  ;  Bouclie 

Fouvelle  ;  Brilliant;  Feodale ;  Fondante  des  Bois ;  Gagnee  a 

FLeuze ;  Lmperatrice  des  Bois ;  Tougard. 

This  is  one  of  the  varieties  which  has  been  thought  to  be  the 
Beurre  Spence  of  Tan  Mons,  and  which  he  considered  the  most 
delicious  pear  known.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  pomo- 
logists  to  discover  what  the  Beurre  Spence  really  was,  but  no 
satisfactory  conclusion  has  yet  been  arrived  at ;  there  is  every 
reason,  however,  to  believe  that  th  e  Flemish  Beauty  was  the  variety 
intended,  and  it  fully  agrees  with  the  character  that  Van  Mons 
has  given  of  Beurre  Spence.  As  a  dessert  pear,  the  Flemish 
Beauty  is  one  of  the  best  as  regards  texture  and  flavour,  but  it 
is  apt  to  become  mealy,  and  early  to  decay  at  the  corervhen  too 
highly  ripened  on  the  tree.  It  should,  therefore,  be  gathered 
before,  or  just  as,  it  begins  to  assume  its  yellow  hue,  and  be 
allowed  to  ripen  thoroughly  in  the  fruit-room. 

The  fruit  is  rather  large,  being  three  inches  high  and  over 
two  inches  and  a  half  wide ;  of  an  obovate  shape,  rounded  to¬ 
wards  the  eye,  and  tapering  to  the  stalk,  where  it  is  rather 
blunt. 

A  first-rate  dessert  pear,  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  October. 

SJcin  at  first  of  a  pale  grass-green,  but  changing  as  it  ripens 
to  lemon-yellow  here  and  there,  clouded  with  green  over  the 


whole  surface,  and  marked  with  patches  of  thin,  smooth, 
yellowish-brown  russet;  in  somo  specimens  there  is  a  slight 
tinge  of  dull  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 

Bye  sra  all  and  open,  with  narrow,  erect,  subulate  segments, 
which  are  incurved  at  the  points,  and  set  in  a  shallow  basin. 

Static  an  inch  long,  generally  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the 
fruit,  and  placed  in  a  narrow  sheathing  cavity ;  but  sometimes 
obliquely  inserted  with  a  fleshy  swelling  on  one  side  of  it,  as 
represented  in  the  figure. 

Flesh  white,  very  tender,  fine-grained,  buttery  and  melting, 
with  an  abundance  of  rich,  sugary,  and  aromatic  juice. 


NEW  OR  RARE  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

{Continued  from  page  318.) 

Gazania  Splendens,  (Splendid  Gazania) . — Though  this  is  a 
suitable  plant  for  a'  low  shelf  or  bracket  in  the  greenhouse,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  its  great  use  will  be  for  the  flower  garden. 
The  leaves  are  long,  and  white  underneath,  like  G.  uniflora. 
The  plant  is  dwarf  and  compact,  and  the  flowers  are  large,  and 
■of  a  rich  orange  colour,  with  a  dark  ring  round  the  centre. 
Mr.  Beaton  has  already  described  in  The  Cottage  Gardener 
its  great  qualities  as  a  bedding-out  plant. 

Gastrolobium  Drummondi  (Drummond’s  Gastrolobium). — 
An  Australian  plant  of  great  beauty,  having  spikes  of  flowers  of 
a  deep  orange  colour,  and  a  pure  white  centre,  produced  in  great 
profusion. 

G.  Leekianum  (Leek’s  Gastrolobium). — A  distinct  species, 
with  dark  orange  blossoms,  veined  with  purple.  They  are  pro¬ 
duced  freely  in  numerous  spikes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

G.  spectabile  (Showy  Gastrolobium). — Flowers  rich  orange- 
scarlet,  produced  in  terminal  spikes.  The  plant  is  of  a  dwarf 
compact  habit,  and  is  well  adapted  either  for  the  greenhouse- 
stage,  or  for  exhibition. 

These  three  Gastrolobiums  are  not  new,  but  they  are  little 
known,  and  yet  ought  to  be  in  every  good  collection.  They  are 
so  beautiful  when  well  grown. 

Greyillea  Drummondi  (Drummond’s  Grevillea). — A  hand¬ 
some  addition  to  a  fine-foliaged  genus.  The  leaves  are  of  a  silver 
grey,  pinnate,  each  leaflet  narrow  and  long.  The  corymbs  of 
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flowers  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  near  the  ends 
of  the  shoots  ;  they  are  of  a  cream  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
banks  of  the  Swan  River,  in  Australia. 

G.  elegans  (Elegant  Grevillea).  —  Leaves  small,  entire,  and 
oval-shaped;  flowers  light  red,  tipped  with  yellow.  A  neat,  hand¬ 
some  shrub,  named  by  Dr.  Hooker  G.  alpestris. 

Imatophyllum  cyiitanthielordm  (Cyrthanthus-flowered 
Imatophyllum).— This  is  a  truly  fine  plant,  with  lyrate  leaves, 
and  a  magnificent  head  of  rich  orange-scarlet  flowers.  It  is  a 
greenhouse  evergreen  perennial,  and  ought  to  be  kept  moist  in 
winter,  and  freely  watered  when  growing. 

Lomatia  Bidwillii  (Bidwill’s  Lomatia). — A  plant  remark¬ 
able  for  its  handsome  foliage.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,,  each 
pinna  has  a  thorny  margin,  and  is  curiously  eared.  Native  of 
Australia. 

L.  elegantissima  (Most  elegant  Lomatia). — Like  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  this  is  also  a  beautiful-leaved  plant.  The  leaves  are 
beautifully  divided  and  decompounded,  like  those  of  a  handsome 
Eern.  Native  of  Australia. 

Meyenia  eeecta  alba  (Upright  white  Meyenia). — A  garden 
variety  of  great  beauty,  and  hardy  enough  for  a  greenhouse. 
Leaves  small,  oval-sliaped  ;  flowers  large  and  showy,  tubular  in 
shape,  with  a  spreading  limb,  pure  white,  stained  in  the  throat 
with  yellow. 

Myosotidiem  nobile  (Noble  Myosotidium). — Allied  to  Mvo- 
sotis ;  from  the  Chatham  Islands.  Leaves  large,  heart-shaped, 
obtuse,  smooth,  and  plicately  ribbed ;  flowers  in  heads,  deep  blue 
in  the  centre,  white  at  the  margin,  nearly  half  an  inch  broad. 
An  herbaceous  perennial  of  great  beauty. 

Pimelea  elegans  (Elegant  Pimelea). — Leaves  oval-lanceolate ; 
flowers  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  pure  white,  with 
large,  conspicuous,  bright  yellow  anthers  ;  habit  neat  and  com¬ 
pact.  A  decided  acquisition  from  New  South  Wales. 

Rhododendron  Bldmei  (Blume’s  Rhododendron). —  Dis¬ 
covered  by  Dr.  Blume  on  the  Salak  Mountain  in  Java.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  delicate  lemon  colour,  freely  produced  even  on 
young  plants.  It  is  a  beautiful  speeies,  and  quite  hardy  enough 
for  the  greenhouse. 

R.  Nuttallii  (Nutiall’s  Rhododendron). — A  truly  magnificent 
species,  with  large,  broad  Yine-like  leaves,  and  a  noble  corymb  of 
large  white  flowers  six  inches  long  and  as  much  in  diameter. 
The  bottom  of  the  cup  of  each  blossom  is  stained  with  lemon 
colour.  In  addition  to  these  desirable  properties  the  flowers  are 
very  fragrant. 

R.  Princess  Royal. — A  garden  hybrid  between  II.  jasmmia- 
jiorum  and  H.  Javcinicum.  Singularly  enough  the  colour  partakes 
of  neither  of  the  parents,  it  being  a  pure  rose  colour.  Habit  and 
foliage  neat  and  good. 

R.  Shephebdii  (Mr.  Shepherd’s  Rhododendron). — This  fine 
species  is  from  Bliootan.  Leaves  narrow  and  long,  green  on  both 
sides ;  flowers  in  large  heads,  and  of  a  deep  crimson-scarlet  colour. 

R.  Smithii  (J.  Smith’s  Rhododendron). — Also  from  Bliootan. 
Leaves  oblong,  pale  green  beneath ;  flowers  in  close,  compact 
heads,  and  of  a  rich  crimson  colour.  Habit  low  and  branching. 

R.  tub-Eelordm  (Tube-flowered  Rhododendron). — Found  by 
Mr.  John  Henshall  on  the  Talaga  Warna  Mountain,  western 
part  of  Java.  Yery  dwarf,  compact  habit ;  .flowers  deep  rosy- 
purple,  produced  freely  in  terminal  clusters.  A  neat  plant  for  a 
pot  on  the  greenhouse-stage. 

R.  Yeitchianum  (Mr.  Veitch’s  Rhododendron). —  A  clearly 
distinct  species  from  Moulmein.  Flowers  pure  white,  sweet- 
scented,  and  five  inches  across,  with  the  margins  very  much 
crisped  or  curled;  leaves  dark  green;  plant  dwarf  and  bushy. 
A  fine  greenhouse  plant. 

R.  viegatum  (Twiggy  Rhododendron). —  Leaves  small  and 
oblong ;  flowers  delicate  rosy-pink,  produced  singly  from  the 
waxils  of  the  leaves  towards  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Habit  dwarf 
and  slender.  A  neat  pretty  species. 

R.  Wilsoni  (Wilson’s  Rhododendron).— A  hybrid,  raised  by 
Mr.  Nuttall,  between  11.  ciliatum  and  E.  glaucum.  Leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate  and  smooth ;  flowers  longer  than  in  glaucum, 
colour  a  pale  delicate  rose. 

All  the  greenhouse  species  of  Rhododendron  should  be  grown 
in  sandy  peat,  enriched  with  well-decomposed  cowdung,  and 
kept  rather  under-potted  during  the  growing  season.  They 
should  have  abundance  of  moisture  both  in  the  air  and  at  the 
roots.  As  soon  as  the  growths  are  perfected  and  buds  formed 
they  should  be  set  out  of  doors,  and  sheltered  from  the  hot  sun 
and  heavy  rains.  In  winter  they  should  be  protected  just  from 
frost,  and*  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  and  moderately  watered.  They 


are  worthy  of  an  entire  house  to  themselves.  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
of  Wellclose  House,  near  Halifax,  has  put  up  a  large  house,  with¬ 
out  artificial  heat,  and  devoted  it  entirely  to  the  culture  of  what 
are  called  the  Sikkim  species,  as  well  as  those  introduced  by 
Mr.  Nuttall  from  Bliootan.  He  has  a  large  collection,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  will  be  splendid  specimens — perhaps  the  best  in 
Great  Britain. 

Richardia  albo-maculata  (White-spotted  Richardia).— A 
greenhouse  fleshy-rooted  perennial  from  Natal.  Leaves  arrow¬ 
head-shaped,  and  marked  with  oblong  white  blotches  parallel 
with  the  nerves ;  where  the  spots  are  the  leaf  is  almost  trans¬ 
parent.  Flower-spathe  white,  smaller,  and  more  tubular  than 
the  old  It.  Ethiopica. 

R.  ocdlata  (Eye-spotted  Richardia). — Native  of  Natal. 
Leaves  oblong-cordate,  and  blunt  arrow-head-shaped.  Flower- 
spathes  erect,  small,  moderately  expanded,  three  inches  long, 
bell-shaped,  greenish  yellow  in  colour,  with  a  deep  purple  eye. 

Decided  acquisitions  to  the  old  popular  tribe  of  plants  known 
as  Call  a  Ethiopica,  and  quite  as  easy  to  cultivate. — T.  Appleby. 


HOW  TO  FAEM  TWO  ACEES  AND  MAKE 
THE  MOST  OF  THEM. 

(^Continued  from  page  252.) 

LIGHT  LAND  FARM. 

We  now  come  to  another  feature  in  our  Two  Acre 
Farming — that  of  accommodating  our  crops  to  the  dry , 
sandy,  or  chalky  soils  common  in  many  places;  and 
though  we  will  not  carry  the  reader  through  a  long 
succession  of  seasons,  as  has  been  done  with  the  Stiff 
Land  Farm,”  a  few  remarks  on  the  cropping  generally 
will  be  understood,  especially  as  the  routine  work  of 
changing  the  crops  each  year  as  far  as  possible  has^  been 
already  explained ;  and  though  the  crops  may  differ  on 
the  sandy  soil  from  those  on  the  clayey  one,  the  principle 
of  a  judicious  course  of  changes  is  the  same  in  both, 
and  will  be  here  adverted  to.  We  take  for  granted  that 
the  quantity  of  ground  to  be  worked  is  the  same,  and  the 
wants  of  the  cow  and  pigs  are  also  much  alike.  The 
course,  therefore,  to  be  adopted  is  to  get  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  same  articles  already  mentioned,  and  with 
only  one  or  two  substitutes  this  can  be  accomplished. 
Saintfoin  being  substituted  for  Clover,  and  when  a  corn 
crop  is  required,  Barley  might  be  sown  instead  of 
Wheat ;  the  other  crops  described  may  all  be  grown  here 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  on  the  other  farm  ;  and  ii 
the  season  be  a  showery  one,  it  is  likely  they  will  thrive 
better  ;  but  as  the  treatment  they  receive  differs  in  some 
respects,  a  few  notes  on  each  will  be  the  easiest  way  of 
explaining  it. 

SAINTEOIN. 

This  useful  and  ornamental  plant  is  found  wild  on 
chalky  hills,  and  it  is  especially  adapted  to  the  tillage 
I  ground  of  such  places.  Sow  the  same  as  Clover  amongst 
the  corn  crop  in  April  or  May,  roM  the  seed  in,  and  the 
next  season  there  is  usually  a  heavy  crop.  It  will  bear  two 
cuttings,  but  the  last  one  ought  not  to  be  too  late  in  the 
autumn,  as  the  plant  is  apt  to  die  off  if  left  with  its  crown 
perfectly  bare  in  winter.  Saintfoin  is,  however,  some¬ 
times  sown  in  drills  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the 
space  hoed  between,  there  being  no  other  crop  on  the 
ground ;  but  this  is  rather  an  expensive  way,  and  if  the 
amateur  manures  his  ground  well  he  may  have  a  crop 
of  Barley  as  a  nurse  to  his  Saintfoin.  Any  improper 
weeds  may  be  removed  in  the  autumn  or  ensuing 
spring  ;  but  small  annual  weeds — as  Groundsel,  Chick- 
weed,  &c.,  are  speedily  overcome  by  this  rampant  crop. 
If  cut  green,  some  prefer  it  to  lie  one  day  before  given  to 
the  cattle,  but  this  may  be  determined  on  by  the  owner. 
It  requires  a  good  deal  of  making  for  hay,  yet  not  more 
than  Clover,  and  not  so  much  as  Trifolium ;  but  the  crop 
being  often  heavy,  care  must  be  taken  to  make  it  well 
before  carrying  to  a  large  stack.  A  small  one  docs  not 
require  the  herbage  so  much  dried. 
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SWEDE  TURNIPS. 

These  grow  equally  well  (perhaps  better),  on  a  chalky 
soil  as  on  a  clayey  one,  and  often  produce  good  crops; 
but  instead  of  being  sown  in  drills  as  on  the  stiff  land, 
they  ought  to  be  sown  broadcast  here,  and  hoed  out 
the  requisite  distance  apart.  Good  well-rotted  manure 
is  also  necessary  here ;  and  if  a  little  salt  were  added  to 
it  or  sown  over  the  ground  at  digging  time  it  would  do 
good.  The  crop  stands  the  winter  better  here  than  on  a 
stiffer  soil,  and  some  go*  the  length  to  say  that  the  roots 
are  more  nutritious  :  be  this  as  it  may,  certainly  good 
crops  of  Turnips  are  often  seen  on  such  lands— the 
greatest  drawback  being  the  attack  of  mildew  about 
September  (if  the  season  is  dry),  which  can  only  be 
partially  prevented  by  throwing  a  little  salt  on  the  ground 
at  the  last  digging  before  sowing  the  seed.  The  roots 
ought  to  be  taken  up  and  stored  away  before  severe 
weather  sets  in,  as  directed  in  a  former  chapter. 

(To  ~be  continued.)  J.  Eobson. 


VARIETIES. 

Ceylon  :  A  Nice  Place  for  Nervous  People. — The  air, 
the  earth,  the  waters,  the  jungle,  the  forest,  the  rock,  the 
vegetation  of  every  kind,  and  the  very  house  you  inhabit,  are 
alive  with  infinite  forms  of  vitality,  that  render  existence  a  con¬ 
tinued  conflict  of  attack  and  defence.  Myriads  of  butterflies, 
wasps,  bees,  and  beetles  boom  and  clatter  through  the  air 
wherever  you  move ;  the  forest  is  a  tremendous  orchestra,  at 
which  every  kind  of  instrument  assists,  from  the  tattoo  of  the 
cicada  to  the  shriek  of  the  squirrel;  the  earth  teems  with 
insects  in  a  state  of  perpetual  motion ;  wherever  there  is  the 
presence  of  humidity  frogs  of  frightful  dimensions  keep  up  an 
eternal  serenade  in  that  dismal  kind  of  music  of  which  they 
possess  the  exclusive  copyright,  and  mosquitos  thicken  the 
atmosphere,  with  results  that  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  books 
of  Eastern  travel.  If  you  happen  to  shake  a  bough  overhead 
as  you  ride  through  the  jungle  you  bring  down  showers  of  ticks 
on  your  ears,  eyelids,  and  neck.  Plowever  cautiously  you  may 
proceed,  centipedes,  sometimes  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  will 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  creases  of  your  sleeve,  and  crawl 
over  your  skin ;  and  when  you  travel  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
hill  country  cohorts  of  land-leeclies  will  attack  your  horse's  fet¬ 
locks,  hanging  to  them  in  “  bloody  tassels,”  while  others,  rearing 
themselves  on  the  tips  of  their  tails  in  the  manner  of  a  cobra, 
will  dart  upon  your  ankle  and  ascend  your  leg,  sometimes 
mounting  to  your  throat,  till  they  find  a  convenient  place  to 
strike.  These  are  discomforts.  It  is  true  you  are  in  a  country 
where  you  may  study  natural  history  under  extraordinary  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  where  there  are  oysters  almost  a  foot  long ;  marine 
musicians  (species  unknown)  whose  choruses  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  are  infinitely  more  marvellous  than  the  songs  of  the 
sirens;  and  fish  that  make  distinct  journeys  by  land  over  burnt- 
up  grass  and  dusty  roads  without  suffering  the  slightest  in¬ 
convenience  from  a  broiling  sun.  Within  doors  you  are  a 
shade  worse  off  than  in  the  open  air.  The  red  ants  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  render  life  intolerable;  and  to  them  must  be 
added  the  ingenious  termites.  These  wonderful  little  creatures 
are  more  numerous  than  the  leaves  of  the  forest  or  the  sand  of  the 
shores;  and  they  possess  the  additional  merit  of  being  ubiquitous. 
They  work  with  a  vigour  and  rapidity  so  astounding  that  while 
you  are  at  dinner  they  will  construct  one  of  their  domed  palaces, 
or  ant-hills,  at  least  six  inches  in  height  and  twelve  in  diameter, 
under  the  table.  Their  ravages  are  awful,  and  on  a  scale  of 
grandeur  which,  considering  their  individual  physique,  affords 
a  fearful  example  of  what  may  be  done  with  unanimity.  They 
will  eat  into  the  timber  of  a  house  till  they  leave  nothing  but 
the  skeleton  masonry,  destroy  the  contents  of  a  portmanteau 
in  a  single  night,  tunnel  a  gallery  through  a  shelf  of  books,  and, 
by  burglarious  processes  known  only  to  themselves,  break  into 
the  strongest  presses,  and  reduce  all  manner  of  records  and 
documents  to  powdery  fragments.  Flies  invade  your  apart¬ 
ments  in  such  swarms  that  they  frequently  put  out  the  lights, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  party  it  is  customary  to  kindle 
fires  on  the  lawn  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  their  attention, 
and  to  keep  the  house  closed  and  darkened  till  the  guests 
arrive.  The  emerald  eye  of  a  hungry  leopard  may  sometimes 
be  seen  glaring  through  the  foliage  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town, 
and  your  gardens  are  infested  by  troops  of  wild  monkeys  from 


the  neighbouring  forests.  Crows  are  so  familiar  that  they  will 
enter  every  apartment  to  which  they  can  obtain  access,  pull  out 
the  contents  of  ladies’  workboxes,  steal  kid  gloves  and  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  open  paper  parcels,  and  undo  the  knots  of 
napkins,  to  ascertain  if  they  contain  anything  eatable.  Your 
tame  elephant  will  watch  till  the  coast  is  clear,  walk  into  your 
dining  room,  and  deliberately  sweep  away  a  sideboard  of  glass 
in  search  of  dainties.  Lizards  permanently  reside  on  the  pre¬ 
mises,  and  the  moment  the  lamps  are  lighted  come  out  from 
their  recesses.  Eat-snakes  consider  themselves  entitled  to  be 
domesticated  on  the  establishment;  scorpions  take  up  their 
quarters  in  the  sleeping  apartments  and  wardrobes,  where  they 
snugly  settle  themselves  down  in  the  folds  of  loose  dresses ; 
and  cobras  glide  about  the  house  at  pleasure,  in  some  instances 
aspiring  to  the  functions  of  the  watch-dog,  in  addition  to  those 
pursuits  for  which  they  are  generally  supposed  to  have  a  greater 
aptitude.— (Sir  J.  JS.  Tennent.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Bigg  (A  Scotch  Subscriber), — Our  correspondent  asks  “  Whether  Bigg- 
seed  (Bere,  or  Square  Barley),  will  produce  Bigg'!”  We  can  only  reply, 
that,  if  it  will  not,  how  is  the  variety  perpetuated?  The  question,  “  Is  it 
of  any  advantage  manuring  the  seed  before  sowing?”  has  long  since  been 
answered  by  experiments  in  the  negative. 

Ribbon-planting  ( Connaught). — We  never  recommend  ribbons  or  beds  ; 
we  can  only  tell,  when  others  choose  their  own  taste,  if  that  taste  agrees 
with  the  fashion  at  the  time.  Look  all  over  our  pages — every  size,  style, 
figure,  and  fashion  are  there  in  abundance  and  to  spare ;  choose  for  your¬ 
self,  and  then  we  shall  give  you  the  comfort  of  knowing  if  you  be  in  the 
fashion  or  not.  But  about  the  circle  in  the  centre  of  a  group.  No  one  now 
puts  a  scarlet  or  yellow’ in  the  middle;  generally  they  put  a  variegated 
plant  in  the  centre,  or  neutral  colour,  as  they  call  it. 

Climber  for  a  N.E.  Front  (J/.  A.  M.). — Clematis  montana,  as  it  never 
is  disagreeable  with  insects  or  blight,  is  a  very  free  and  fast  grower,  and 
will  grow  in  most  soils ;  plant  it  full  six  inches  from  the  wall,  as  the 
“  butt  end  ”  of  it  grows  very  thick.  We  can  say  nothing  about  “  cuttings 
of  bedding  plants,  not  knowing  the  kinds  ;  hut  autumn-struck  cuttings  of 
that  class,  which  have  been  stored  so  many  in  a  pot,  ought  now  certainly, 
or  very  soon  indeed,  to  he  shaken  out  of  the  winter  soil,  and  the  largest 
plants,  at  least,  to  have  a  pot,  each  according  to  its  size,  and  so  ought 
every  bedding  plant. 

Fancy  Geraniums— Gloxinias— Gf.sneras  ( M .  P.) — There  are  only  two 
kinds  in  your  list  of  new  sorts,  for  which  we  would  exchange  any  two  of 
eight  kinds  of  your  list  of  older  sorts.  According  to  our  judgment  you  are 
up  to  the  very  tension  of  the  tether  in  Fancies;  and  without  launching 
out  your  guineas  for  new  kinds  you  cannot  improve  your  collection,  which 
is  chiefly  of  “  Pelargonium  Geraniums,”  not  Fancy  Geraniums.  Four 
good,  cheap,  upright  Gloxinias  are  Alba  auriculata,  Helen  of  Orleans, 
Miranda,  and  Imperatrice  Eugenie.  Four  good  Gloxinias,  not  upright — 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Claude  Lorraine,  Sebastiano,  and  Victoria  Noel. 
Six  good  Gesneras  are  Donckelaari,  Oloxiniceflora,  Miellez,  Leopoldii  for 
summer;  and  Zebrina  and  Oblongata  for  winter.  Ilouttei,  and  Herbert  i, 
and  Mcrki  are  also  equally  good. 

Gas  Tar  inside  a  Pit  [An  Anxious  Inquirer). — Your  Cucumber  plants’ 
leaves  curling  and  turning  brown  at  the  edges  we  are  of  opinion  is  caused 
by  the  fumes  of  the  gas  tar,  which  you  say  “  smells  very  strong.”  The 
ammonia,  creosote,  &c.,  forced  off  by  the  heat  must  injure  the  leaves. 
Scrape  off  as  much  as  you  can,  and  give  a  coating  of  Stockholm  tar  ;  the 
fumes  from  that  will  not  be  injurious  to  the  plants. 

Consumption  of  Coal  [H.  B.). — No  one  can  foretell  the  consumption 
under  the  boiler  of  your  small  greenhouse.  It  depends  upon  draught, 
temperature  of  season,  and  management.  You  would  find  coke  preferable 
to  coal ;  it  is  more  enduring,  gives  off  less  smoke,  and  is  cheaper. 

Tropj-olum  elegans  {S.  G.  IF.).— There  is  no  such  plant  as  Tropceoluin 
splendens,  as  far  as  we  know.  Perhaps  you  mean  that  best  of  all  of  them 
for  a  flower-bed  Tropaiolum  elegans,  and  if  so  it  will  not  come  true  from 
seeds,  it  must  be  had  from  cuttings  in  the  autumn  ;  and  such  are  very  apt 
to  slip  through  one’s  fingers  during  the  winter,  being  from  the  flowering 
wood  or  shoots  they  often  either  become  leggy,  or  make  a  dead  stand  of 
it.  The  surest  way  for  very  ordinary  accommodation  would  he  to  keep 
a  few  plants  in  pots  from  the  end-of-April  cuttings,  and  not  to  allow  them 
to  bloom  that  summer,  but  to  be  stopped  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  make 
nice  bushy  plants  to  keep  over  the  winter.  Such  plants  would  now  give 
lots  of  the  very  best  cuttings,  and  the  tops  of  these  would  still  give  better 
and  best  cuttings  every  three  weeks  to  planting-out  time.  If  the  last  lot 
of  such  cuttings  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  May  they  would  be  quite 
time  enough  to  plant  out  before  the  end  of  the  month.  We  never  recom¬ 
mend  blinds  for  the  inside  of  a  greenhouse ;  they  are  always  in  ihe  way 
of  something.  Tiffany,  or  the  hexagon  netting,  or  any  light,  thin  canvass 
to  roll  up  and  down  on  the  outside,  is  by  far  the  best  plan.  The  same  way 
as  common  window-blinds  is  probably  the  simplest  for  inside  blinds  for 
the  front  lights. 

Obsolf.te  Garden  Planting  ( Beaumont ). — The  plan  of  your  garden 
was  capital.  Your  own  way  of  planting  it  was  good  ;  but  that  way  of 
planting  a  garden  is  now  obsolete,  or  out  of  the  fashion.  No  one  now-a- 
days  would  put  a  scarlet  or  a  crimson,  a  bright  rose  or  A  yellow  in  the 
centre  bed  of  any  regular  plan,  although  that  was  the  rage  twenty  years 
back. 

Eucharis  Amazonica  Culture  [Ignoramus).— This  is  much  more  simple 
to  treat  than  a  Hyacinth,  or  Tulip,  or  even  a  common  Narcissus.  Each  of 
these  fail  to  bloom  well  occasionally  ;  but  if  any  one  from  the  country  were 
to  write  up  to  London  inquiring  about  the  way  to  keep  Eucharis  in  good 
health,  and  free  from  blooming  for  two  or  three  years,  so  as  to  get  very 
large  bulbs  from  it,  every  one  of  us  could  answer  about  the  health,  but 
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not  one  in  twenty  could  give  directions  about  keeping  it  from  blooming, 
save  by  nipping  out  the  bud  of  the  flower-spike  as  soon  as  it  was  seen. 
The  soil  and  the  potting  are  just  the  very  same  as  for  forced  Hyacinths, 
and  the  watering  the  same  also.  It  is  a  stove  bulb  with  very  thick  leaves, 
and  all  stove  hulbs  with  stout,  fleshy  leaves,  like  a  start  for  the  yearly 
growth  in  moist  bottom  heat  from  six  weeks  to  two  months,  and  the 
bottom  heat  to  be  just  10°  hotter  than  the  heat  of  the  air  for  the  leaves. 
From  70-  to  75°  is  the  right  bottom  heat  for  this  charming  Amazon,  and 
for  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  such  stove  bulbs,  and,  of  course, 
10°  lower  for  the  air  of  the  pit  or  hotbed  after  the  middle  of  March ; 
between  January  and  March,  if  any  such  bulbs  are  put  to  forcing,  the  top 
heat  must  bo  15°  lower  than  the  bottom  heat.  But  F.ucharis  will  do  and 
bloom  without  this  start.  The  grand  secret  with  all  of  this  kind  of  stove 
bulbs,  is  to  have  them  cooler  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  height  of  summer 
than  common  stove  plants.  Fifty-five  is  the  very  highest  degree  any  one 
of  them  should  ever  get  from  October  to  March  ;  from  March  to  June, 
bottom  and  top  heat  as  above ;  and  from  June  to  the  end  of  August,  a  well- 
aired  greenhouse  is  the  right  place  for  them,  and  all  the  evergreen  ones, 
like  this  Eucharis,  to  be  in  the  stove  with  abundance  of  air,  and  not  much 
moisture  in  September.  Your  plant  is  Pilea  muscosa. 

Water  Impregnated  with  Iron  ( Lhnjn  Off  a). — Without  knowing  the 
constituents  of  the  water,  we  cannot  advise  you  with  certainty,  but  as  the 
iron  is,  probably,  kept  in  suspension  by  the  water,  owing  to  the  carbonic 
acid  which  it  contains ;  the  addition  of  a  little  caustic  lime,  a  small  spoon¬ 
ful  to  a  bucket  of  water,  will,  probably,  help  to  throw7  down  the  iron.  At 
all  events  trying  the  experiment  is  neither  difficult  nor  costly. 

Lobelia  and  Dielytra  Seeds  {J.  Farnsworth). — Your  Lobelia  is  not 
ramosoidcs,  which  never  seeds,  but  one  of  the  endless  varieties  of  erinoides. 
We  proved  five  packets  of  the  same  name  as  j-ours,  to  have  been  as  here 
stated,  last  season.  One  of  them  was  gracilis,  and  every  packet  which  was 
sent  out  from  the  old  Chiswick  chroniclers  of  Lobelia  ramosoidcs ,  was 
actually  and  alltogether  nothing  more  or  less  than  this  gracilis.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  if  “  Staft'ordshirers  ”  need  turn  a  new  leaf  and  a  deaf 
ear  in  such  matters.  Be  wide  awake  to  the  naming  of  bedding  varieties  at 
Kensington  Gore,  by  Mr.  Evles,  and  forgive  and  forget  all  about  Chiswick, 
it  was  a  mistake  entirely.  But  much  obliged  to  you  and  everyone  like  you, 
who  wishes  to  put  his  hand  to  the  plough.  None  of  the  seedlings  of 
Dielytra  spcctabilis  has  yet  showed  more  disposition  to  cross  than  the  old 
Chinaman. 

Perpetual  Tree-Carnation  Culture  ( W.  X.  IF.). — There  is  not  the 
value  of  a  straw  of  difference  between  the  treatment  of  the  new  Perpetual 
Tree-Carnations  and  the  old  Tree-Carnations  that  were  not  Hybrid  l’er- 
petuals.  The  old  Cabbage  Rose,  and  the  old  Moss  Rose,  do  not  vary  in  the 
slightest  degree  in  their  old-fashioned  treatment,  from  the  new  and  very 
fashionable  Bishop  of  Nimes  (Dceque  dc  Nimes),  and  other  ecclesiastical’, 
military,  or  politically-named  Roses  of  the  first  and  second  waters  of 
floristical  fancy ;  and  so  it  is  with  our  good  old  friends,  the  Tree-Carna¬ 
tions  and  the  new  Perpetuals;  good  soil,  large  pots,  ordinary  care  and  a 
little  enthusiasm  will  keep  them  on  their  legs  for  some  years.  But  to  get 
them  to  bloom  well  in  the  winter,  they  do  better  by  the  same  treatment  as 
for  Anna  Boleyne  Pinks,  that  is,  to  be  struck  from  cuttings  early  in  the 
spring  yearly. 

Index  eor  Vol.  XX.  ( C.  II.  II.) . — The  index  for  Yol.  XX.  was  issued 
with  Number  525.  On  sending  your  address  to  our  office  you  can  have 
another  copy  sent  you. 

Holcus  saccharatus  (It.P.  II.). — You  will  find  directions  for  its  culture 
in  our  No.  574,  p.  389.  If  you  look  at  the  last  page  of  each  number  you 
will  find  the  “  Contents.” 

Weeping  Lime  Branches  Dying  (A  Seven  Years’  Subscriber). — When 
it  was  removed  the  branches  should  have  been  thinned,  the  roots  by  the 
removal  were  so  reduced  in  number,  that  they  cannot  supply’  sap  sufficient 
for  the  growth  of  the  present  head.  Thin  the  branches ;  mulch  over  the 
roots  in  summer  and  keep  the  mulch  well  watered. 

Various  ( Lclia). — We  should  prefer  potting  Hydrangeas  now  that  had 
rested  all  winter ;  but  in  your  case,  having  potted  them  in  autumn,  and 
they  are  now  growing,  we  should  prefer  top  dressing.  The  Heliotropes 
had  better  be  repotted  now,  giving  them  small  pots,  and  rich,  light  soil  at 
first.  We  do  not  like  growing  Potatoes  year  after  year  on  the  same 
soil ;  but,  for  a  change,  we  should  try  Ash-leaved  for  early,  and  Flukes  fol¬ 
iate  use. 
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POULTRY  SHOWS. 

March  15th,  10th,  and  17th.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  lion. 
Secs.,  Mr.  J.  J.  Lonsdale,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Hastwell. 

May  23d  and  24th.  Beverley  and  Fast  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Sec., 
Mr.  Fras.  Calvert,  Surgeon,  &c.  Entries  close  May  17th. 

July  18th  and  19th.  Merthyr  Tydvil.  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harris,  142. 
High  Street,  Merthyr. 

N.B. — Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


KEEPING  POULTRY  PROFITABLY. 

Our  first  series  of  profitable  poultry  keepers  seek  to  make  it 
so  by  showing.  Here  let  us  observe,  that  we  rejoice  to  find  the 
old  prejudice  against  poultry  keeping  and  showing  by  gentry 
to  be  disappearing  fast.  It  was  a  remnant  of  the  dark  ages.  It 
was  on  a  par  with  the  rule  that  excluded  certain  costumes  from 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  with  the  enlightenment  of  Chelten¬ 
ham,  which  within  these  few  years  has  allowed,  if  it  does  not  still 
allow,  an  inscription  to  the  following  effect : — “  Tradesmen  and 
domestic  servants  are  forbidden  to  enter.”  Ladies  and  gentle¬ 


men  now  freely  enter  the  lists,  and  we  rejoice  when  they  are 
successful.  They  strengthen  the  pursuit,  and  they  encourage 
others.  All  classes  like  an  aristocracy,  and  where  it  does  not 
exist,  they  create  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  examine  the  hearts 
and  read  the  thoughts  of  twelve  conspirators  or  plotters  for 
equality,  it  would  generally  be  found  each  meant  himself  for 
President. 

The  first  competition  was  at  agricultural  meetings,  hut  the 
animals  required  were  not  accessible  to  the  masses.  It  may  he 
I  said  of  cattle  as  of  poultry,  that  the  greatest  exhibitors  are  not 
real  farmers  ;  they  are  gentry,  opulent  traders,  or  retired 
tradesmen.  It  requires  a  man  of  some  means  to  show  even  a 
pen  of  sheep  good  enough  to  hope  for  success  ;  and  poultry  was 
hailed  by  many  who  had  .looked  and  longed  at  cattle  shows  for 
the  opportunity  or  the  means  of  sharing  the  honour,  or  at  least 
of  entering  the  lists. 

Few  of  the  gentry  follow  it  with  a  view  to  profit,  beyond  the 
unquestionable  gain  of  substituting  a  good  for  an  inferior  fowl 
on  the  table.  There  are  two  ways  of  showing.  One  by  sending 
birds  that  must  either  take  first  prize  or  run  it  very  hard,  and 
consequently,  in  all  probability,  he  claimed  at  a  large  price  ;  or, 
several  pens  may  he  sent,  all  above  the  average,  and  at  remu¬ 
nerating  prices.  In  the  first  case  the  entries  will  not  be 
numerous.  However  good  the  stock  of  a  yard  may  he,  there 
are  not  many  pens  of  sufficient  merit  to  carry  success  by  storm, 
or  to  render  their  sale  almost  a  certainty.  The  price  put  on 
these  birds  must  not  be  a  prohibitory  one,  hut  it  may  he  a  large 
one.  There  always  have  been  certain  yards  or  strains  that 
could  insure  a  sale  at  a  large  price  of  one  or  two  pens  at  every 
great  show. 

In  the  second  class  of  exhibitors  many  pens  are  entered  and 
all  are  carefully  lotted,  that  they  shall  all  be  highly  commended, 
or  at  least  commended.  Well  carried  out,  the  following  will  be 
the  usual  result  of  a  yard  where  the  birds  are  good  and  are 
carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  sale.  Such  yards  seldom 
achieve  any  great  success,  hut  they  rarely  fail  to  make  a  good  ' 
profit.  Next  to  buying  a  prize  pen  is  to  buy  some  of  the  same 
breed.  Let,  us  suppose  A.  B.  G.  shows  six  pens  of  Dorkings, 
Nos.  172,  173,  174,  175,  176,  177.  All  are  put  in  at  six  guineas 
the  pen.  He  knows  174  is  worth  more;  he  believes  it  will  take 
a  prize,  and  it  does,  if  it  were  entered  at  more  money  buyers 
would,  of  course,  find  that  it  was  plainly  superior  to  the  others  ; 
but  if  all  are  put  at  the  same  price,  one  gets  second  or  third 
prize,  and  the  rest  are  either  commended  or  highly  commended. 
When  D.  E.  F.  runs  to  the  prize  pen,  “  only  £6  6.?.,’’  he  will 
most  likely  find  it  sold.  His  attention  will  naturally  be  drawn 
to  the  pens  at  the  same  price  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  and 
so  much  like  the  prize  pen  that  lie  cannot  see  the  difference. 
He  will  buy,  so  will  others,  and  all  will  he  sold.  We  are  not 
here  drawing  upon  imagination.  We  have  known  the  cases  we 
describe ;  and  we  could,  if  necessary,  point  out  now  the  yards 
where  these  things  are  constantly  done.  In  both  cases,  as  in  all 
others  where  birds  are  shown,  they  should  he  alike  in  high 
condition  and  perfect  feather. 

Both  these  are  independent  ways  of  making  money  at  shows. 
Like  every  other  tiling  worth  knowing  or  following,  there  is 
something  to  he  learned  before  it  can  he  done.  The  latter  of 
the  two  is  most  successful;  because  it  is  easier  to  breed  a 
number  of  good  birds  than  even  a  few  of  those  that  ar-e  pre- 
eminent.  Both  may,  however,  he  done,  and  are  done, 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

Although  your  excellent  report  of  the  late  Exhibition  leaves 
hut  little  room  for  further  observation,  still  I  trust  a  few  remarks 
by  one  who  visited  this  meeting,  and  wishes  it  a  continuance  of 
all  its  present  success  and  popularity,  will  not  be  deemed  intrusive. 

That  the  Crystal  Palace  never  yet  had  so  good  an  assemblage 
of  poultry  at  any  previous  Exhibition  few  persons  will  dispute, 
and  that  the  general  arrangements  throughout  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  the  indefatigable  Secretary,  Mr.  Houghton,  every  one 
must  as  most  willingly  admit. 

The  only  improvement  that  suggested  itself,  indeed,  through¬ 
out  was  some  little  alteration  in  the  pens,  to  keep  the  cocks 
(always  decidedly  more  pugnacious  at  this  season  of  the  year) 
from  fighting  their  next-door  neighbours.  This  is  very  readily 
accomplished  by  affixing  two  intermediate  bars  between  the  four 
last  bars  on  either  side  of  every  coop,  as  at  the  Birmingham  Show. 
The  same  annoyance  was  the  order  of  the  day  at  Bingley  Hall, 
as  the  one  now  alluded  to  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  until  the* 
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Birmingham  Council  adopted  the  suggestion  now  again  offered. 
It  is  well  known  that  cocks  will  injure  themselves  quite  as  much 
by  fighting  through  open  wirework  (so  far  as  exhibition  purposes 
are  concerned)  as  in  an  open  space ;  indeed  they  are,  when  thus 
situated,  even  more  apt  to  tear  and  disfigure  each  other  about 
the  combs  and  wattles  than  ever.  It  is  also  equally  obvious  that 
the  more  plucky  and  higher  the  condition  for  showing  off  the 
cock,  the  more  probable  is  it  that  severe  injury  will  ensue. 
Nothing  tends  to  anger  exhibitors  more  than  fowls  returning 
home  thus  injured,  and  it  is  certain  sometimes  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  that  such  owners  are  prone  to  express  their  feelings  more 
hotly  than  reflectively.  The  trivial  expense  of  the  additional  j 
four  bars  to  each  pen  will  prevent  anything  like  a  repetition  of 
this  nuisance,  and  save  also  a  multiplicity  of  personal  labour 
during  the  time  the  public  are  admitted. 

The  report  already  published  prevents  any  necessity  for  remark 
on  the  poultry  generally,  so  far  as  the  classes  are  concerned,  yet 
I  cannot  avoid  taking  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  to  exhibitors 
themselves,  the  folly  of  the  “  old  fault  ”  of  putting  fowls  strange 
to  each  other,  in  the  same  pen  for  exhibition.  They  must  fight, 
and  they  will  fight,  if  so  treated,  in  spite  of  all  the  united  efforts 
of  the  most  energetic  Committee,  giving  the  latter  needless  and 
endless  trouble,  and  bringing  to  the  owners  themselves  only  dis¬ 
comfiture  and  loss  as  inevitable  as  it  is  undoubtedly  well-merited. 

There  is  one  other  “  mistake  ”  quite  too  prevalent  among 
poultry  fanciers,  and  that  generally  amongst  those  who  are  in 
themselves  the  most  anxious  for  their  favourites’  welfare.  They 
pet  them  too  much  at  home ;  they  habituate  them  to  an  un¬ 
naturally  warm  temperature;  and  whilst  enjoying  such  luxuries 
the  fowls  seem  to  be  improved  beyond  expectation.  Then  comes, 
perchance,  without  the  possibility  of  provision  being  made  for 
it  by  any  Committee,  however  desirous  of  so  doing,  the  sudden 
■change  of  weather  that  happened  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  then  the 
“  petted  ”  birds  look  in  the  last  stage  of  unhappiness  and  dis¬ 
comfort  ;  whilst  their  more  homely-trained  opponents,  feeling  but 
comparatively  little  inconvenience,  wrest  from  them  the  laurels 
they  might  otherwise  have  readily  secured. 

But  I  will  not  encroach  further  on  your  valuable  space,  except 
to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  permission  to  point  out  these 
mistakes,  and  hope  the  hints  I  suggest  may  tend  to  their  im¬ 
provement,  if  not  their  total  removal. — Chanticleer. 

I  OBSERVE  in  your  Number  595  that  the  Crystal  Palace 
Poultry  Show  is  stated  to  be  “  a  treat  to  amateurs ;  and  that 
Mr.  Houghton,  as  sole  manager,  may  look  with  pride  and  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  Exhibition  just  now  terminated.” 

Now,  Sir,  without  wishing  to  detract  from  just  praise  due  to 
the  worthy  manager,  permit  me  trouble  you  with  a  succinct 
account  of  my  visit  and  little  adventure,  or  rather  misadventure 
there,  and  then  suffer  me  to  ask  Whether  if  has  proved  a  “treat  ” 
to  me  ?  and  whether,  like  Mr.  Hougton,  I  can  also  look  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  upon  the  Exhibition  just  now  terminated? 

As  an  amateur,  I  stole  a  day  from  the  turmoil  of  business  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  myself  with  the  inspection  of  this  Show. 
It  was  the  first  day  (Saturday),  and  while  looking  around, 
admiring,  among  others,  pen  No.  346,  I  observed  an  attendant 
attach  the  important  words,  “First  prize;”  whereupon  I  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  to  the  office,  and  claimed  these  birds  at  the 
price  indicated  in  the  catalogue,  and  was  clearly  informed  that 
“  they  were  not  sold.”  I  at  once  paid  the  money,  and  received 
;  the  usual  printed  receipt,  Mr.  Houghton  telling  me  to  call  for 
i  their  delivery  the  following  Thursday ;  as  I  preferred  so  doing  to 
risking  them  to  a  journey  by  rail  without  an  attendant. 

After  enjoying  the  “rest  and  change”  afforded  by  the  Palace, 
as  well  as  having  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  my  birds  much 
I  lauded,  I  departed  with  every  feeling  in  accordance  with  your 
comment,  that  it  was  “  one  of  the  greatest  Shows  of  the  season ;” 
but  unhappily  I  cannot  add  “  well  managed  ”  to  the  “  meritorious 
Exhibition.” 

Should  you,  Mr.  Editor,  be,  like  myself,  an  amateur,  do  try 
and  picture  to  yourself  my  feelings,  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  envy,  when — after  having  published  in  my  home  circle  that 
I  was  shortly  to  add  these  handsome  “  prize  birds  ”  to  my  poultry 
stock — the  Monday  night  preceding  the  desirable  Thursday  I 
received  a  letter  coolly  announcing  that  my  (?)  already -pa  i  cl  -fo  r 
“  prize  birds  ”  had  been  previously  sold  to,  and  were  to  become 
the  property  of,  another  party. 

Permit  me  to  add  the  inquiries — Would  not  good  manage¬ 
ment  have  avoided  this  ?  And  is  it  not  usual  to  ticket  all 
.  pens  as  soon  as  disposed  of  ? 


I  can  safely  aver  that  many  pens,  to  my  knowledge,  sold  some 
time  previously,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  day  were  not  ticketed.  I 
am,  however,  disposed  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  believe 
that  I  am  a  solitary  instance  of  a  disappointed  purchaser. — 
W.  J.  Horry,  Islinyton. 


DIET  FOR  POULTRY. 

In  your  number  of  February  14th,  “  A  New  Subscriber  ”  asks 
“  Freeeolk  ”  about  the  best  manner  of  feeding  hens,  so  as  to 
;  cause  them  to  lay.  I  was  in  a  worse  position  than  “A  New 
I  Subscriber  ;”  for  I  did  not  have  my  present  stock  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  last  May,  and  no  chickens  were  hatched  till  the 
middle  of  June.  Of  these  I  have  saved  seven  pullets,  which 
have  been  laying  ever  since  the  beginning  of  December. 

And  now  as  regards  feeding  and  treatment.  They  have  a  good 
run — of  the  first  importance  I  think.  Then  they  are  fed  at  least 
three  times  a-day  ;  but  the  food  varies  according  to  the  weather. 
In  the  summer  and  autumn  they  had  only  rice,  bad  potatoes, 
greens,  &c.,  boiled  up  together,  and  mashed  well  into  a  mass. 
When  the  cold  weather  began  I  gave  them  barley,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  (contrary  to  all  the  advice  you  have  given)  Chilies  boiled  up 
with  graves,  and  thickened  with  oat  or  barleymeal. 

What  I  chiefly  recommend  to  “A  New  Subscriber”  is  that 
he  provide  plenty  of  lime  and  grit  for  his  fowls,  and  also  a  good 
run  for  them  in  the  daytime.  With  this  and  plenty  of  “  tall  ” 
barley  they  will  do  well,  particularly  if  they  have  a  warm  roosting- 
place.  Mine  roost  in  my  pigsties  over  the  pigs,  and  they  keep 
each  other  warm. — A  Cleric. 

P.S.  For  your  own  information,  but  not  for  publication,  I 
give  my  name  and  address.  After  Easter  I  shall  be  happy  to 
give  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  my  last  year’s  poultry¬ 
keeping,  which  I  have  found  to  answer  well,  and  which,  I  think, 
may  be  useful  to  other  beginners. 

[Your  debtor  and  creditor  account  will  be  very  acceptable, 
especially  if  you  mention  not  only  the  cost,  but  the  description 
of  food  given. — Ees.  C.  G.] 


ULVERSTON  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

The  Show  just  concluded  at  Ulverston  has  been  unusually 
successful,  although  taking  place  at  an  advanced  period  of  the 
early  breeding  season.  The  Committee  richly  deserve  the 
success  attained ;  for  not  only  has  the  prize  list  been  a  most 
liberal  one,  embracing  £42  worth  of  silver  cups,  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  of  money  prizes,  but  the  Committee  have  worked 
together  most  harmoniously,  each  personally  not  only  superin¬ 
tending  the  Exhibition,  but  putting  his  “  own  shoulder  to 
the  wheel,  in  carrying  out  every  arrangement  effectively.”  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  and  as  certainly  wins  the  confidence  of  ex¬ 
hibitors  for  future  meetings.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
almost  every  principal  breeder  in  the  kingdom  competed. 
Indeed,  as  a  gentleman  stated  in  the  room,  “  to  look  over  the 
names  only  in  the  printed  catalogue,  was  in  itself  a  complete 
show  of  great  guns.”  Among  such,  were  residents  of  Worcester, 
Birmingham,  and  even  Aylesbury  and  Devizes,  with  other 
localities  equally  remote  from  the  Show.  The  weather  the  day 
previous  to  the  Meeting  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  tem¬ 
pestuous  imaginable,  the  wind  blowing  an  incessant  hurricane  : 
and  as  we  journeyed  to  Ulverston  rarely  have  we  seen  so  com¬ 
plete  a  wreck  of  property  as  met  the  eye  on  every  side.  Chimney¬ 
pots,  slates,  windows  blown  in  wholesale,  and  even  walls  and 
chimnies  themselves  lying  prostrate  in  all  directions.  At  the 
intermediate  stations,  female  passengers  were  kindly  “  assisted  ” 
to  the  train,  that,  as  the  officials  stated,  “  they  might  keep  their 
feet ;  ”  and  if  any  thoughtless  individual  attempted  to  raise  au 
umbrella,  it  was  in  an  instant  either  wrenched  in  ioto  from  his 
grasp,  or  the  top  blown  completely  away  against  the  first  hedge 
or  similar  impediment  to  its  locomotion.  It  was  a  dark  and 
desolate  look-out,  the  wind  moaned  and  shrieked  again  in 
the  cuttiugs,  whilst  the  open  lauds  and  meadows  were  on  all 
sides  one  mass  of  slushy  vegetation.  The  apparel  of  every 
party  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  exposed  to  the  tempest  was 
completely  saturated  as  the  clothes  of  a  drowned  man  ;  and  we 
confess  to  fears  as  to  its  influence  on  the  morrow's  attendance. 
As  the  night  wore  away,  however,  a  most  extraordinary  change 
ensued,  an>i  the  morning  of  February  the  29th  was  one  of  those 
loveliestxif  spring  days  when  the  warmth  of  continual  sunshine 
makes  all  nature  glad.  Such  being  the  case,  no  lack  of  visitors 
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ensued,  and  we  again  express  our  pleasure  at  so  unexpected  a 
result. 

To  many  of  our  readers  the  Victoria  Concert  Hall  may  he 
unknown :  suffice  it  to  say,  no  building  can  be  better  suited  for 
a  collection  of  show  fowls,  if  not  exceeding  300  pens. 

On  first  entering,  the  Spanish  class  met  the  eye,  and  very 
rarely  have  we  seen  a  class  throughout  so  good.  Mr.  Teebay, 
of  Preston,  however,  with  birds  lately  so  admired  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  prizes,  leaving  no 
possible  issue  for  other  pens,  that  at  most  Exhibitions  would  be 
certain  of  first  prizes,  save  settling  down  to  the  unproductive 
honours  of  a  “  high  commendation.”  It  struck  us  that  the 
cock  in  Mr.  Robinson’s  pen,  of  the  Gill,  Ulverston,  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  we  have  seen  for  years  past.  The 
Grey  Dorkings  were  mostly  sadly  lacking  in  condition,  some 
unusually  so,  quite  unbefitting  a  poultry  exhibition  of  the  present 
day.  Of  the  Game  of  all  varieties,  excepting  Whites  and  Piles 
(which  were  decidedly  inferior),  every  known  colour  was  well 
represented  :  indeed,  the  man  who  wished  for  better  would  have 
an  endless  and  hopeless  task  were  he  to  attend  every  poultry 
meeting  in  the  kingdom.  A  reference  to  the  prize  list  will  show 
that  Messrs.  Archer,  Moss,  Worrall,  Hindson,  Robinson,  Brown, 
Swainson,  Fletcher,  and  Cannan,  with  a  host  of  others,  pre¬ 
vented  the  possibility  of  any  prize  being  attained,  except  by  the 
best  of  specimens.  In  Cochins ,  the  only  pen  of  extraordinary 
excellence  was  those  of  Mr.  Stretch,  of  Liverpool— a  wonder¬ 
fully  perfect  trio  of  Partridge-coloured  ones.  In  Hamburghs, 
the  Golden-spangled  were  most  praiseworthy :  indeed,  not  a 
single  pen  throughout  the  whole  class  escaped  especial  note  in 
the  prize  list.  Many  of  the  Silver-spangled  none  could  find 
fault  with,  the  collection  being  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Show  ; 
but  among  the  Pencilled  varieties,  of  either  colour,  faulty  combs 
(one  of  the  worst  of  failings)  were  numerous.  The  Polands, 
though  not  numerically  strong,  were  a  good  class.  In  the  Any 
oilier  Variety  class  Mr.  Teebay  again  made  a  very  easy  “  walk 
over”  with  his  justly  celebrated  pen  of  dark  Brahmas — cer¬ 
tainly,  all  three  birds  being  excellent,  but  one  of  the  hens 
especially  being  the  most  lovely  specimen  for  both  conformation 
and  particularly  for  plumage  we  ever  saw  of  this  variety.  Good 
Silkies,  Black  Hamburghs,  and  Malays  were  exhibited  in  this 
class.  In  Bantams  were  some  good  Sebrights  and  Blacks  ;  but 
the  chief  feature  was  the  Game.  Pen  after  pen  was  most 
meritorious,  and  many  “  highly  commended ”  ones  richly  de¬ 
served  a  more  remunerative  return.  The  Silver  Cup  was  taken 
by  a  pen  of  the  best  Brown  Reds  that  have  as  yet  been  exhibited 
within  our  experience,  taking  precedence  of  very  perfect  birds, 
both  Duckwings  and  Black  Reds. 

The  Silver  Cup  for  the  best  pen  of  Ducks  will  now  grace  the 
table  of  that  well-known  breeder  of  Aylesburys,  Mrs.  Seamons, 
and  richly  she  deserved  it ;  for,  as  stated  facetiously  in  the  room 
by  a  visitor,  “  it  only  wanted  twilight  to  mistake  them  for  Geese.” 
It  is  no  discredit  to  those  “  behind  ”  to  be  beaten  by  such  birds. 
In  Rouens,  Mr.  Robinson’s  pen,  of  Ulverston,  is  hard  to  beat 
anywhere;  but  many  of  the  others  were  faulty  as  to  the  ducks’ 
beaks.  In  Any  Variety  of  Duclcs  Harvey  Dutton  Bayley,  Esq., 
of  Biggleswade,  showed  a  pen  of  Grey  Calls,  which  was  as  near 
perfection  as  possible,  closely  pressed,  however,  by  a  pen  of 
Buenos  Ayrean  Ducks,  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Sainsbury,  of  De¬ 
vizes,  that  well  deserved  the  premium  they  had  journeyed  so 
long  a  distance  to  obtain. 

In  the  Sweepstakes  for  Geese  and  Turkeys ,  the  former  prize 
was  easily  won  by  a  wonderfully  large  pen  of  theEmpden  variety; 
the  Turkeys  being  nothing  extraordinary. 

Many  were  the  congratulations  of  visitors  as  to  the  result  of 
this  truly  successful  Exhibition,  and  the  thanks  of  many  parties 
were  also  heard  for  the  promptitude  and  care  bestowed  at 
previous  Meetings  of  the  Ulverston  Society  in  the  return  of 
the  specimens  at  its  close.  In  the  present  instance,  the  same 
anxiety  to  give  every  attention  will  be  car’ried  out.  Several 
hundreds  of  the  best  birds  in  the  empire  will  have  now,  for  this 
season,  finished  the  rounds  of  exhibition,  and  at  once  return  to 
their  appointed  breeding-grounds  in  quietude  and  peace,  to 
produce  offspring  worthy  of  their  parentage,  and  we  wish  their 
owners  every  success. 

The  Judge  on  this  occasion  was  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Eden 
Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  near  Birmingham. 

Spanish  (Black). — Silver  Cup  and  Second,  Tt.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  near 
Preston.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dixon,  North  Park,  Bradford,  Yorkshire  ; 
T.  P.  Wood,  jun.,  Chesterfield,  Commended,  C.  T.  Nelson,  Newhall Street, 
Birmingham  ;  T.  Robinson,  the  Gill,  Ulverston.  (An  extraordinarily  good 
cl^ss.) 

Dorkings  (any  colour).— Silver  Cup,  H.  W.  B,  Berwick,  Tlelmsley,  York¬ 


shire.  Second,  J.  Robinson,  Vale  House,  near  Garstang.  Highly  Commended, 
T.  P.  Woods,  jun.,  Chesterfield;  T.  Greenhalgh,  Chorlton-on- Jledlock,  near 
Manchester.  Commended,  T.  W.  Hill,  Heywood,  near  Manchester. 

Game  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— Silver  Cup,  J.  Hindson,  Barton 
House,  F.verton,  Liverpool.  Second.  G.  W.  Moss,  the  Beach,  Aigburth,  near 
Liverpool.  Third,  E.  Swainson,  Nibthwaite.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Dodds, 
Ovenden,  Halifax  ;  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneelough,  near  Manchester  ;  A.  Hodgson, 
Illingworth,  near  Halifax ;  R.  Wright,  Bay  Horse.  Thornton,  near  Fleetwood  ; 
R.  Gelderd,  Ulverston  ;  W.  Cannan,  Bradford,  Yorkshire;  T.  Robinson,  the 
Gill,  Ulverston. 

Game  (Whites  and  Piles).— First,  W,  Newby,  Levens,  Milnf.horpe.  Se¬ 
cond,  E.  Swainson,  Nibthwaite.  Third,  R.  Tate,  Driffield,  Yorkshire. 

Game  (any  other  variety).— First,  .1.  Hindson,  Barton  House,  Everton, 
Liverpool.  Second,  . I.  Brown,  Pole  Street,  Preston.  Third,  W.  Robinson, 
Ulverston.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Atkinson,  Lord’s  Plain,  Milnthorpe ; 
R,  Tate,  Driffield,  Yorkshire;  T.  W.  Redhead,  Bolton-le-Moors  ;  M.  J. 
Cranke,  Hawltfield,  Urswick  ;  W.  Cannan,  Bradford,  Yorkshire;  J.  Abbot, 
Kendal ;  W.  Charter,  Driffield.  (The  Game  classes  as  a  whole  are  quite 
equal  to  any  Show.) 

Cochin-China  (any  colour).— Silver  Cup,  T.  Stretch,  Marsh  Lane,  Bootle, 
Liverpool.  Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Highly  Commended, 
G.  C.  Whitwell,  Tolson  Hall,  Kendal.  Commended,  H.  P.  Watson,  11, 
Glover  Street,  Preston  ;  H.  Tomlinson,  Balsall  Heath  Road,  Birmingham. 

Hamburghs  (Golden-pencilled). — First,  Messrs.  Birch  &  Hoggeth,  Allen 
Street,  Sheffield.  Second,  W.  Withington,  34.  Market  Place,  Devizes,  Wilts. 
Highly  Commended,  T.  Robinson,  the  Gill,  Ulverston;  W.  Withington;  .1. 
Martin,  Mildenham  Mill,  dairies,  Worcester.  (A  very  good  class.) 

Hamburghs  (Silver-pencilled). — Silver  Cup,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second, 
W.  Cannan,  Bradford, 

Hamburghs  (Golden-spangled).  —  First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second, 
J.  Robinson,  Vale  House,  near  Garstang.  Highly  Commended,  .T.  Dixon, 
Bradford.  Commended,  Messrs.  Birch  &  Hoggeth,  Allen  Street,  Sheffield; 
R.  Tate,  Driffield.  (A  superior  class.) 

Hamburghs  (Silver-spangled), — Silver  Cup,  .1.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second, 
R.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  Preston.  Commended,  J.  Robinson,  Vale  House,  near 
Garstang. 

Polands  (any  colour). — Silver  Cup,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Second,  W. 
Cannan,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dixon. 

Any  other  Distinct  or  Cross  Breed. — First,  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood, 
Preston  fRrahmas).  Second.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Kennedy,  Kirklands,  Ulverston 
(Silky  Fouls).  Highly  Commended,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford  (Malays);  J. 
Robinson,  Vale  House,  Garstang  (Black  Hamburghs).  (A  very  nice  class.) 

Bantams  (Gold  and  Silver-laced).— First,  T.  W.  Hill,  Heywood,  near 
Manchester.  Second,  J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  T.  H.  D. 
Bayley,  Ickwell  House,  near  Biggleswade.  Commended,  T.  W.  Hill ;  T. 
Robinson,  the  Gill,  Ulverston.  (A  good  class.) 

Bantams  (any  other  variety). — Silver  Cup,  H.  P.  Watson,  11,  Glover 
Street,  Preston.  Second,  H.  Ellis,  Northallerton,  Yorkshire.  Third, 
J.  Dixon,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Worrall,  Spring  Grove,  West 
Derby,  Liverpool;  H.  Harvey,  Sheffield;  J.  Long,  Devizes,  Wiltshire. 
W.  Lawrenson,  Poulton-le-Fylde.  (An  especial  good  class.) 

Ducks  (White  Aylesbury). — Silver  Cup,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Hartwell, 
Aylesbury.  Second,  .T.  Abbott,  Kendal.  Highly  Commended,  .1.  Robinson, 
Vale  House,  Garstang;  S.  Burn,  1,  East  Terrace,  Whitby.  Commended, 
W.  W.  Ruttlidge,  Storth  End,  Kendal.  (A  superior  class.) 

Ducks  (Rouen).  —  First,  T.  Robinson,  Ulverston.  Second,  J.  Dixon, 
Bradford.  (A  good  class.) 

Ducks  (any  other  variety). — First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Ickwell  House,  Big¬ 
gleswade.  Second,  G.  Saunders,  Rowde,  Devizes.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Dixon,  Bradford;  J.  P.  Machell,  Hollow  Oak ;  J.  Robinson,  Ulverston. 
Commended,  L.  Weatherburn,  jun.,  Hope  House,  Moor  Allerton  ;  J.  Dixon, 
Bradford.  (A  very  good  class.) 

Geese. — Prize.  G.  J.  M.  Ridehalgh,  Fell  Foot,  Windermere.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Towerson,  Whitehaven.  (The  prize  Geese  would  be  hard  to 
beat  at  any  Show.) 

Turkeys. — Prize,  G.  J.  M.  Ridehalgh,  Fell  Foot,  Windermere. 

Game  Cock. — First,  Silver  Cup,  A.  Adamson,  Bolton-le-Moors.  Second, 
Silver  Cup,  H.  Worral,  Spring  Grove,  West  Derby,  Liverpool.  Third,  G.  W . 
Moss,  the  Beach,  Liverpool.  Fourth,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Highly  Com¬ 
mended.  E.  Archer,  Malvern,  Worcestershire;  G.  W.  Moss;  J.  Case,  Sled 
Bank,  Whicham ;  T.  Robinson,  the  Gill,  Ulverston  ;  R.  Gelderd,  Ulverston  ; 
J.  Brown,  Pole  Street,  Preston.  Commended,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneelough,  near 
Manchester;  W.  Cannan;  H.  P.  Watson,  11,  Glover  Street,  Preston;  J. 
Hindson,  Barton  House,  Everton,  Liverpool.  (An  undeniably  good  class.) 

Game  Chickens. — Silver  Cup,  G.  W.  Moss,  the  Beach,  Aigburth,  Liver¬ 
pool.  Second,  E.  Archer,  Malvern,  Worcester.  Third,  J.  Fletcher,  Stone- 
clough,  near  Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Archer;  T.  Robinson, 
Ulverston  :  T.  Owen,  Barlow,  Chesterfield.  Commended,  J.  Hodgson, 
Ulverston;  T.  Robinson.  (A  superior  class.) 


CONDITION  OF  SPANISH  FOWLS  AT  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

I  always  read  the  remarks  in  your  Journal  on  all  matters 
relating  to  poultry  with  no  little  pleasure,  and  felt  what  you  said, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  weather  this 
winter  from  its  unusual  severity  upon  Spanish  fowls,  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  experience  of  every  exhibitor.  You  know 
me  to  have  one  of  the  largest  Spanish  yards  in  this  kingdom,  and 
your  record  of  prizes  at  the  principal  exhibitions,  for  years  past, 
will  prove  that  I  have  been  pne  of  the  most  successful.  This 
week,  you  say,  hut  for  their  “  want  of  condition,  Mrs.  Hall’s 
second-prize  Spanish  fowls  would,  probably,  have  been  first.” 
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When  my  fowls  were  put,  with  my  own  hands,  into  their  basket 
they  were  in  the  best  condition  of  any  birds  I  ever  sent  to  a  show. 
They  were  sent  by  the  express  train  in  charge  of  my  own  man, 
who  tells  me  “  that  when  they  reached  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
were  put  into  their  pen,  they  were  in  the  most  perfect  condition.” 
They  had  not  been  “coddled  up”  in  any  way  at  home, — the 
house  in  which  they  sleep  is  large  and  well  ventilated,  and  kept 
at  about  a  temperature  of  50°.  The  night  before  the  Judges 
went  round  the  pens  to  make  their  awards  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
was  one  of  the  most  severe  we  had  experienced  for  some  weeks, 
and  the  roof  of  the  exhibition-room  being  of  glass,  these  poor 
birds  were  exposed  to  a  degree  of  cold  no  fowls,  much  less  highly- 
bred  Spanish  ones,  could  possibly  sustain  without  injury.  When 
my  man  went  to  the  pens  on  the  Friday  morning,  he  found  the 
water  congealed  into  thick  ice,  which  had  to  be  thrown  out  in  a 
solid  cake  that  fresh  water  might  be  put  in ;  and  one  of  my 
birds,  a  young  cock  shown  in  the  class  for  cock  and  two  pullets, 
with  an  unusually,  delicate,  large,  and  white  face,  was  seriously 
ill, — his  face  severely  frost-bitten  ;  and,  but  for  the  great  kindness 
of  Mr.  Houghton,  who  allowed  my  man  to  at  once  remove  him 
from  the  pen  and  keep  him  in  his  office,  he  would  have  died  in 
the  pen  from  the  effects  of  the  cold  to  which  he  was  exposed.  I 
had  refused  ten  guineas  for  this  bird ;  and,  though  still  alive,  he 
can  never  be  worth  a  shilling.  As  the  roof  of  the  exhibition-room 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  of  glass,  and,  consequently,  the  birds 
must  be  exposed  to  a  greater  degree  of  cold  during  the  winter 
than  at  many  other  Shows,  I  would  most  respectfully,  yet 
earnestly,  suggest  to  Mr.  Houghton  that  some  steps  should  be 
taken  in  future,  at  any  rate  to  keep  out  the  frost.  This  year,  as 
the  Exhibition  advanced,  matters  were  made  a  little  better,  by 
burning  the  gas  and  heating  the  pipes.  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
the  remarks  I  have  made,  the  more  so  as  they  relate  to  a  subject 
of  no  little  importance  to  the  owners  of  valuable  poultry  ;  and 
very  certain  am  I,  that  all  who  know  anything  about  fowls  will 
admit,  that  to  exhibit  highly-bred  Spanish  fowls  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  under  such  circumstances  was  altogether  impossible  ;  and 
I  was  told  by  a  friend  who  was  looking  upon  the  scene  on  the 
Friday  morning,  through  the  doors  of  the  tropical  department, 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  say,  as  the  snow  fell  through  the  roof 
now  and  then  upon  them,  which  looked  the  most  miserable,  Mr. 
Baily,  Mr.  Hewitt,  or  the  birds.  The  only  expression  he  could 
mark  on  the  faces  of  the  poor  Judges,  seemed  indicative  of  a 
wish  to  be  warming  themselves  with  the  Parrots  rather  than  to 
be  shivering  with  the  Spanish  in  the  icy-regions  in  which  they 
were  placed.  I  would,  also,  suggest  that  the  time  for  keeping 
open  the  Exhibition  should  be  shortened.  Birds  cannot  be  kept  j 
so  long  in  the  pens  without  injury ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cruelty  of  so  doing. — A  Ladt. 


EVERLASTING  LAYERS. 

There  was  in  this  neighbourhood  (Worcester),  some  few 
years  since,  a  kind  of  fowl  which  the  country  folks  called  ever¬ 
lasting  layers.  I  will  give  you  a  short  description  of  them,  and, 
perhaps,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  say  what  they  really  were. 
The  body  large,  nearly  the  size  of  a  Dorking  ;  legs  short ;  comb 
single,  small,  and  erect ;  plumage  a  kind  of  cream  or  dirty  white  ; 
the  eggs  quite  as  large  as  the  Spanish.  I  once  had  a  hen  that 
laid  nearly  every  day  for  eleven  months,  moulted,  and  began  to 
lay  again  immediately.  She  never  wanted  to  sit.  At  last  she 
was  killed  by  a  dog.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  sort 
since. — J  C.  II. 

[The  “  Every-day  layers,”  and  “  Everlasting  layers  ”  of  the 
olden  time  were  Pencilled  Hamburglis,  or  off-shoots  from  them. 
Many  of  these  cross-breeds  grew  to  great  size,  and  we  have  seen 
them  of  a  sort  of  iron  grey.  If  they  were  plentiful  they  would 
become  well  known  in  a  neighbourhood.  In  many  parts  the 
Silver  Hamburgh  was  called  the  “  Every-day  layer,”  and  al¬ 
though  it  did  not  quite  deserve  the  appellation,  yet  its  free  laying, 
and  the  fact  of  its  not  sitting  would  gain  it  such  a  reputation.] 


EXHIBITING  BORROWED  FOWLS  AS  THE 
EXHIBITOR’S  OWN. 

“  No  man  is  wise  or  safe,  but  he  that  is  honest.” 

There  is  a  most  dishonest  and  unfair  practice  prevailing,  not 
only  among  some  poultry,  but  also  pigeon  exhibitors,  of  borrow¬ 
ing  and  lending  birds  to  make  up  good  pens  for  exhibition. 


To  say  nothing  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  proceeding,  it  is  unfair 
towards  those  that  show  their  own  birds.  It  is  dishonest  where 
a  rule  says  that  the  birds  are  to  be  bona  fide  the  property  of 
the  exhibitor,  and  where  the  exhibitor  also  signs  his  name  on  the 
certificate,  thereby  certifying  that  they  are  so,  and  by  so  doing 
pledging  himself  to  obey  the  rules. 

The  dishonesty  does  not  end  there,  for  the  public  is  often  in¬ 
clined  to  write  to  a  successful  exhibitor  for  eggs  or  produce  from 
such  and  such  birds.  If,  therefore,  the  exhibitor  will  attach  his 
name  to  one  falsehood,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  he  will  to 
another,  and  send  the  eggs  and  produce  of  other  birds  than  those 
required. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  prove ;  but  morally  there  is  no  doubt 
the  evil  exists.  What  chance  has  an  exhibitor  of  gaining  a  prize 
honestly  and  fairly,  who  will  not  descend  to  such  dishonourable 
practices,  for  he  has  to  compete  not  with  individuals,  but  with  a 
company  ? 

If  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  evil,  let  the  restriction  that  “  the 
birds  are  to  be  the  bond  fide  property  of  the  exhibitor,”  be  ex¬ 
punged  from  the  rules  and  certificates,  then  we  shall  all  compete 
on  equal  terms.  On  equal  terms,  because  it  will  be  permissible 
to  honestly  produce  the  best  pen  in  any  legitimate  way  that  is 
thought  proper,  and  it  will  not  be,  who  is  the  possessor  of  the 
birds,  but  the  exhibitor  only. 

You  have  done  much  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of  trim¬ 
ming,  &c.,  can  your  pen  effect  this  also  ?  I  have  heard  of  a  bird 
or  birds,  being  hired  for  an  exhibition  season,  even  that  will  not 
bring  them  within  the  meaning  of  the  words,  “  bond  fide  the 
property  of,  &c.” — Mahomet’s  Owe. 

[We  can  do  no  more  than  continue  to  publish,  as  we  have  pub¬ 
lished,  the  names  of  those  who  are  proved  to  be  so  dishonour¬ 
able  and  dishonest  as  to  act  in  the  way  mentioned  by  our  corre¬ 
spondent.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  Committees  of  Poultry  Shows 
I  would  not  allow  an  individual  to  exhibit  who  had  been  proved 
to  have  so  offended.  Indeed,  we  think  that  a  ride  to  this  effect 
should  be  appended  to  every  Exhibition’s  Rules. 

“  No  one  who  has  been  guilty  of  a  dishonourable  breach  of  any 
Exhibition  Rules  shall  exhibit  at  this  Show.”] 


KEEPING  RABBITS  PROFITABLY. 

The  first  point  for  “  G.  W.’s  ”  consideration  is,  I  think,  his 
market.  Is  it  an  open  one,  where  he  can  always  depend  upon 
disposing  of  his  goods  ?  This  i3  very  essential  where  animals  are 
concerned,  because  if  they  are  kept  beyond  a  certain  age — that 
is,  after  they  have  improved  sufficiently  to  command  the  price 
obtainable  for  them— they  very  soon  eat  their  heads  off.  The  best 
plan  will  be  for  him  to  make  a  contract  with  some  poulterer  to 
take  his  stock  at  a  fixed  price. 

So  much  depends  upon  local  circumstances  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  whether  he  could  breed  them  to  profit  or  not ; 
but  as  he  is  a  market-gardener  I  should  think  he  could  do  so  very 
satisfactorily.  However,  I  think  “  G.  W.”  might  very  readily, 
and  in  a  very  short  time,  so  experimentalise  as  to  be  able  to 
satisfy  himself  whether  he  could  or  could  not  breed  to  profit. 

Let  him  purchase  a  book,  which  would  cost  him  Is.,  and  which 
I  fancy  he  might  obtain  at  your  office,  to  tell  how  to  feed  a 
rabbit  when  in  confinement  (this  is  j  presuming  him  to  be  a 
complete  novice),  then  let  him  buy  say  three  rabbits  as  common 
as  he  pleases  at  about  Is.  each,  which  he  may  procure  from  some 
adjoining  market,  or  from  some  lad  in  the  village;  let  him  feed 
these  all  differently — I  mean  as  to  quantity  of  food.  For  instance  : 
No.  1  as  sparingly  as  possible;  No.  2  must  be  kept  more  libe¬ 
rally  ;  and  No.  3  more  bountifully  still,  taking  care  to  feed  them 
all  so  that  they  exhibit  daily  almost  signs  of  improvement.  At 
the  end  of  a  given  time  let  him  use  liis  own  judgment  and  the 
scales,  and  then  calculate  what  each  has  cost  him,  taking  into 
consideration  the  improvement  made  by  each,  he  will  then  be 
able  to  tell  which  will  pay  him  best  at  the  price  he  expects  to 
obtain  from  the  poulterer.  But  should  he  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  result,  and  decide  not  to  supply  that  worthy,  he  will  still  be 
the  gainer,  as  he  can  pot  the  rabbits,  and  so  treat  himself  to  a 
very  nice  and  cheap  dinner,  or  three  dinners,  according  to  the 
circumference  of  his  appetite;  but  if  he  is  satisfied  he  will  then 
set  to  work  to  purchase  his  breeding-stock. 

I  consider  his  greenhouse  plan  the  best;  and  as  he  could 
admit  any  quantity  of  ventilation,  he  has  only  to  keep  his  hutches 
clean,  and  these  he  might  fix  all  round,  and  in  some  portion  of 
the  building  might  have  two  or  three  tiers  in  height,  and  so 
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breed  almost  any  quantity.  The  plot  of  land  150  by  50,  if 
of  the  right  nature,  would  be  useful  for  growing  green-meat; 
but  if  not,  by  building  a  few  brick  huts,  it  would  do  to  turn  out 
a  vast  quantity  of  young  rabbits  until  they  were  old  enough  to 
take  up  to  feed  ;  not  that  they  require  very  much  feeding — that  is, 
fattening,  but  they  would  fatten  faster,  I  think,  if  housed  than  if 
allowed  to  gambol  and  sport  at  liberty. 

As  to  the  best  sort  to  keep,  here  again  much  depends  upon  the 
market ;  but  I  should  say  avoid  lop-ears  and  such  breeds.  The 
commoner  the  rabbit  and  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  wild 
rabbit,  particularly  in  colour,  the  better. 

As  there  i3  ever  a  prejudice  against  eating  tame  rabbits,  I 
should  fancy  if  “  G.  W.”  could  do  away  with  this  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  locality  he  might  dispose  of  a 
great  number  to  his  neighbours. — T.  C. 


Crystal  Palace  Poultry  Sales. — The  sales  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Poultry  Show  were  larger  than  last  year,  both  in  number 
and  amount — one-sixth  of  the  poultry  exhibited  was  sold. 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  POLLEN— LIGURIAN 

BEES. 

It  is  well  known  amongst  bee  cultivators,  that  a  timely  supply 
of  pollen  in  the  spring  materially  forwards  breeding  in  a  hive, 
and,  in  consequence,  promotes  early  swarming.  I  lately  met 
with  an  extract  from  the  work  of  a  celebrated  German  apiarian, 
Dzieizon,  in  which  he  announces  a  discovery  of  some  little  im¬ 
portance,  as  I  think.  He  observed  his  bees,  in  the  early  spring, 
engaged  in  carrying  to  the  hive  from  a  neighbouring  mill  a 
quantity  of  rye  meal.  It  occurred  to  him,  that  the  only  use  to 
which  the  meal  could  be  applied,  was  as  a  substitute  for  pollen. 
Following  out  the  idea,  he  placed  in  front  of  his  apiary  a  shallow 
trough  of  the  meal,  finely  ground  and  dry.  He  soon  found  this 
was  speedily  appropriated  on  a  fine  day,  the  bees  apparently  pre¬ 
ferring  the  rgeal  to  stale  pollen,  and  the  breeding  in  the  hive  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  an  accelerated  rate.  The  feeding  continued  till  the 
blossoms  furnished  an  abundant  natural  supply  of  farina.  The 
average  consumption  of  meal  he  found  to  be  about  two  pounds 
per  hive.  * 

Other  German  bee  proprietors  confirm  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ment,  one  of  them  asserting  that  hives  thus  treated  have  pro¬ 
duced  four  swarms.  Another  contends  that  wheat-flour  will  do, 
in  the  absence  of  rye.  An  American  bee-keeper  adds  similar 
testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  discovery. 

As  the  season  is  approaching  for  testing  its  importance,  my 
present,  object  is  to  call  attention  to  it,  and  I  trust  that  our 
apiarian  friends  will  avail’  themselves  of  yoru’  columns  in  com¬ 
municating  the  results  of  their  experience  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  recommend  a  trial  of  different  kinds  of  ground  grain, 
to  ascertain  which  is  preferred. 

I  embrace  this  occasion  to  express  my  gratification  that  at¬ 
tention  has  in  so  many  quarters  been  given  to  the  subject  of  the 
Ligurian  race  of  bees.  The  German  apiarians,  who  speak  from 
experience,  are  loud  in  extolling  the  superior  qualities  of  the 
Italian  over  the  common  bee,  in  all  respects.  Even  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  attempts  are  now  making  to  introduce 
the  interesting  foreigners.  It  would  confer  a  public  benefit,  if  such 
of  your  readers  as  have  information  to  communicate,  relative  to 
this  experiment,  were  to  favour  us,  from  time  to  time,  by  report¬ 
ing  progress.  Strange  it  is,  that  this  species  of  bee,  undoubtedly 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  Aristotle,  and  Virgil,  should  for 
so  many  centuries  have  remained  almost  unknown  in  Western 
Europe. — An  Old  Apiarian. 


DESTROYING  TOMTITS. 

Lire  our  “  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper,”  I  have  been  much 
annoyed  with  the  blues  of  late,  and  tried  nearly  everything  I 
could  think  of.  Amongst  the  many  different  ways,  I  have  tried 
nux  vomica,  mixed  with  lard  and  oatmeal,  well  mixed  together, 
and  rolled  up  in  balls  about  the  size  of  a  filbert.  I  place  one  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  hive.  When  Mr.  Blue  Bonnet 
comes  he  greatly  prefers  this  to  knocking  at  the  door  for  a  bee. 
Within  the  last  ten  days  I  have  picked  up  fifty  dead  blue  bon¬ 
nets;  and  I  daresay  many  more  are  dead,  judging  from  the 


quantity  of  nux  vomica  they  have  consumed  up  till  now.  I  have 
seen  no  ill  effects  from  its  application. — A  Bedfordshire  Bee¬ 
keeper. 


DR.  BEYAN  AND  FEEDING  BEES. 

I  deeply  regret  seeing  the  notice  of  Dr.  Bevan’s  death,  at 
page  294,  for  he  was  not  only  one  of  our  best  writers  on  bees,  but 
also  a  very  kind  and  good-hearted  man.  Some  years  back  I  used 
to  correspond  with  him,  not  only  respecting  bees,  but  likewise  on 
other  subjects  connected  with  natural  history ;  and  on  looking 
over  some  of  his  letters,  I  found  one  relating  to  bees  feeding  their 
young  queens  while  prisoners  in  their  cells.  Likewise  on  the 
use  of  coarse  sugar  instead  of  honey,  as  food  for  bees.  The 
season  for  feeding  weak  stocks  being  at  hand,  perhaps  Dr. 
Bevan’s  remarks  on  the  subject  may  be  interesting,  which  I  give 
in  his  own  handwriting. — J.  WlGHTON. 

“  When  adverting  to  your  observations  on  royal  cells,  I  forgot 
to  remark,  that  I  once  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  noticing 
one  behind  the  window  of  one  of  my  boxes.  In  that  instance  it 
was  open  at  the  bottom  for  several  days,  and  had  a  complete  lid 
formed  by  the  circular  end  of  the  cell,  which  remaining  still 
attached  to  the  main  portion  of  it,  was  made  use  of  by  the 
workers,  like  a  lid  hinged  to  an  inverted  tin  can,  with  which, 
whenever  the  queen  regnant  approached,  which  she  often  did 
with  a  destructive  purpose,  the'  cell  was  quickly  closed,  and  her 
majesty  warned  off ;  at  other  times,  the  lid  was  open,  suspended 
by  its  waxen  hinge.  During  this  period  of  her  confinement,  the 
young  princess  was  very  seduously  attended,  and,  as  I  conceived, 
duly  fed,  though  I  could  only  witness  the  introduction  of  the 
workers’  heads.  I  considered  that  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
me,  confirmed  the  statement  of  Huber.  I  have  just  received  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle ,  in  which  I  notice  your  answers  of  ‘  A.  B.  C.’ 
As  respects  many  of  those  families  which  have  undergone  depriva¬ 
tion  this  season,  no  doubt  feeding  must  be  had  recourse  to.  In 
my  own  apiary,  I  find  not  only  those,  but  most  of  my  swarms 
of  the  current  year  require  it.  However,  a  hundred  weight  of 
honey  is  well  purchased  by  half  a  hundred  weight  of  sugared  ale. 
Your  remark  respecting  coarse  sugar  is,  I  think,  well  founded,  for 
I  remember  an  apiarian  friend’s  complaining  to  me  of  having  lost} 
families  of  bees  for  several  years,  though  he  ivell-fed  them.  On 
investigating  the  matter  closely,  I  found  that  an  ill-judged 
economy  had  led  to  the  use  of  the  lottoms  of  sugar  casks  !  No 
doubt  they  died  of  dysentery. — Yours  very  truly,  E.  Levan.” 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Fowls  in  Leadenhat.l  Market  (i£.  Day). — The  salesman  was  quite 
right  in  telling  you  “  Surrey  fowls  fetch  the  best  price  all  the  year  round*.” 
The  Surrey  fowls  are  Dorkings. 

Ready-made  Poultry -houses. — A.  B.  wishes  to  know  whether  ready¬ 
made  poultry-houses  in  wood  or  iron,  such  as  are  kept  in  stock  in  London, 
are  to  be  procured  from  any  tradesman  in  Leeds  or  York. 

Poland  Prizes  at  the  Crystal  Palace  {B.). — We  are  happy  to  in¬ 
form  you  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  omission  of  two  pens  from  the  prize 
list  of  Polands.  Pens  768  and  786,  belonging  to  Col.  Clowes,  and  Mr. 
Edwards,  both  had  third  prizes. 

Selecting  a  Canary  {In fir  mis). —If  you  desire  a  good  singing  Canary 
go  to  any  of  the  London  bird  dealers  and  hear  the  birds  sing.  The  vendor 
can  cause  them  to  sing  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  brush,  and  you 
can  then  select  one  to  your  liking.— B.  P.  B. 

Bar-hives  (0.  P.  Q.). — We  prefer  a  space  of  half  an  inch  between  the 
bars,  and  between  these  and  the  sides  of  the  hives.  Guide-combs  are  not 
absolutely  necessary,  but  they  induce  the  bees  without  any  doubt  to  build 
along  the  bars. 

Shelter  for  Beehives  (A  Young  Apiarian). — A  wooden  beehive  might 
probably  answer  your  purpose.  If  thatched  on  the  top,  front,  and  sides, 
no  better  protection  can  be  desired.  Bees  kept  on  pedestals  rarely  do  well 
in  a  very  exposed  situation.  An  ordinary  milk-pan  forms  a  good  protection 
for  a  common  straw  hive,  and  affords  little  harbour  for  vermin.  Cellar 
fungus  ( Iiacodium  cellare,  or  Mouse-skin  Byssus ),  is  generally  the  most 
simple  and  most  easily-procurable  material  for  fumigating  bees. 

Ligurian  Bees  {A  Lady  Subscriber). — The  advantages  of  this  species  of 
bee,  as  vouched  by  German  apiarians,  are  fully  set  forth  at  page  106  of  our 
present  volume.  They  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 1.  The  Italian  bees  are  less 
sensitive  to  cold  than  the  common  kind.  2.  Their  queens  are  more  pro¬ 
lific.  3,  They  swarm  earlier  and  more  frequently.  4.  They  are  much  less 
apt  to  sting.  5.  They  are  more  industrious.  6.  They  are  more  courageous 
and  active  in  self-defence.  To  which  we  may  add  a  minor  advantage,  but 
one  likely  to  be  appreciated  by  the  ladies — viz.,  thattheir  colours  are  much 
brighter,  and  they  are,  therefore,  “prettier”  insects  than  our  old  brown- 
coated  favourites.  ( G .  G.  G.,  and  J.  L.,  Aberdeen). — 1.  Only  sufficient 
workers  will  be  sent  to  form  an  escort  for  the  queen.  2.  Keep  them  as 
far  from  other  bees  as  possible.  3.  Bar -hives  are  most  convenient  if 
scientific  bee-keeping  is  contemplated.  Information  regarding  manage¬ 
ment  will  be  found  in  the  articles  of— A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Day  Day 
of  of 

M’nth  Week. 

MARCH  13—19,  1860. 

Weather 

Barometer. 

NEAR  LONI 

Thermom. 

t 

)ON  in  1859. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 
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Moon’s 
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13 
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Primus  spinosa. 
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20  af  6 
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28 
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32 

73 
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Anemone  nemorosa. 
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.15 

18 
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15 
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29.683—29.170 
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w. 

- - 

15 

6 
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22 

3 

23 

8 

58 

75 

16 
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Thlaspi  bursa  pastoris. 

29.914—29.880 

53—44 

s.w. 

— 

13 

6 

4  6 

59 

3 

24 

8 

41 

76 

17 

S 

Draba  verna. 

29.760—29.510 

53—31 

s.w. 

— 

11 

6 
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25 

4 

25 

8 

23 

77 

18 

Sun 

4th,  or  Midl.  Sun.  Prs.  Louisa 
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w. 
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9 

6 

8  6 

44 

4 

26 

8 

6 

78 

19 

M 

Lepidium  petrieum.  [born,  1848. 

30.301—30.166 

53—26 

N. 

6 

6 

9  6 

0 

5 

27 

7 

48 

79 

Meteorology  of  tiie  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-three  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  50.9’  and  34.2°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  69°,  occurred  on  the  19th,  in  1836  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  13°, 
on  the  13th,  in  1845.  During  the  period  144  days  were  fine,  and  on  87  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  EOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

Proceed  as  diligently  as  possible  with  the  repotting  of 
such  of  the  hardwooded  greenhouse  plants  as  require  it, 
so  as  to  start  them  in  good  time  to  acquire  a  vigorous 
growth. 

Cacti. — The  chief  point  in  managing  these  plants  is 
to  allow  them  an  alternate  period  of  rest  and  growth. 
To  be  grown  in  a  mixture  of  lime  rubbish  and  loam, 
with  a  little  cowdung,  and  in  well-drained  pots.  In 
summer  to  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  well  watered; 
and  from  October  to  March  to  be  kept  perfectly  dry. 

Calceolarias  (Herbaceous). — To  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots  in  a  compost  of  equal  quantities  of  decayed  turf,  leaf 
mould,  good  sandy  peat,  old  cowdung,  and  silver  sand, 
with  plenty  of  drainage  and  moss  on  the  crocks.  To  be 
kept  close  for  a  week,  after  which  air  may  be  freely  given, 
avoiding  currents  of  cold  air. 

Heaths. — Every  vigorous  shoot  that  is  taking  the  lead 
to  be  stopped,  to  produce  a  more  uniform  and  compact 
plant. 

Lilium  lancifolium. — To  be  potted  either  in  a  good 
peat,  with  a  little  silver  sand,  or  in  a  light  sandy  loam, 
using  also  some  silver  sand.  The  bulb  to  be  placed  two 
or  three  inches  deep  from  the  top  of  the  pot  to  allow 
room  for  the  stem-fibres  to  penetrate  the  soil. 

Pelargoniums. — The  plants  potted  last  month  to  be 
stopped  back.  The  house  to  be  kept  rather  close  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  to  assist  them  to  push  out  their  eyes. 
Those  intended  to  bloom  in  May,  that  have  not  been 
stopped  since  cutting  down,  will  be  putting  up  their 
trusses,  on  sunny  days  syringe  them  lightly,  and  shut 
the  house  up  warm,  with  the  sun  upon  it,  about  three 
or  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

stove  and  orchid-house. 

Keep  a  lively  growing  temperature  here  during  the 
day,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture.  Syringe,  and 
shut  up  early,  with  80°  or  more,  allowing  a  fall  of  20° 
during  the  night.  Shake  out  and  repot  in  succession 
the  stove  plants  that  have  been  previously  recommended 
to  be  headed  back,  and  encourage  a  free  growth  by 
plunging  them,  if  possible,  in  bottom  heat.  Smaller 
pots  to  be  used  until  they  have  filled  them  with  roots, 
they  may  then  receive  one  bold  shift  that  might  pro¬ 
bably  be  sufficient  for  the  season. 

FORCING-HOUSES. 

Cherries. — These  may  now  want  thinning  if  too  thickly 
set;  but  the  operation  must  be  influenced  by  the  ener- 
i  gies  of  the  tree  and  the  action  of  the  roots.  Endeavour 
[  to  keep  the  atmosphere  like  fine  mild  weather  in  May. 

. !  During  the  period  of  the  stoning  of  the  fruit,  give  the 
*  trees  no  water  at  the  roots,  as  this  is  generally  one  of 
}j  the  chief  causes  of  so  much  of  it  falling  off  at  that  time. 

Figs. — When  the  fruit  is  swelling  off,  the  trees  to  be 
!  liberally  supplied  with  water.  The  young  shoots  to  be 
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stopped  to  four  or  five  eyes,  with  the  exception  of  those 
that  are  required  to  fill  up  vacancies. 

Melons. — Continue  the  thinning,  stopping,  training, 
&c.,  as  required.  Set  the  early  crops  when  in  blossom, 
keeping  a  dry  and  lively  atmosphere  during  that  period. 
Air  to  be  given  freely  in  favourable  weather,  but 
cautiously,  with  some  contrivance  to  break  cold  winds. 
Do  not  allow  a  plant  to  swell  a  fruit  until  sufficiently 
strong  to  sustain  it. 

Peaches. — Be  moderate  in  the  application  of  fire  heat 
to  those  that  are  stoning  (they  make  little  or  no  progress 
in  swelling  during  the  period) — say  65°  by  day  and  60°  by 
night ;  but  when  they  commence  their  second  swell  in¬ 
crease  the  heat  moderately.  Stop  all  luxuriant  shoots, 
and  thin  out  in  the  second  house  all  clusters  of  fruit 
when  about  the  size  of  Peas. 

Pines. — The  fruiting  plants  will  be  benefited  by  a 
watering  with  manure  water  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  set. 
Succession  plants,  if  recently  shifted,  to  be  shaded  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  if  the  sun  is  powerful ;  to  be  kept  rather 
close  and  dry,  except  slight  sprinklings  over  the  tops, 
until  they  have  taken  root,  when  they  may  be  watered 
freely,  and  will  generally  require  no  more  to  be  given 
for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Tines. — The  atmosphere  in  the  early  house,  where 
the  bunches  have  been  thinned,  to  be  kept  pure  by  a 
gradual  increase  of  air  and  moisture.  The  night  tempera¬ 
ture  to  be  kept  up  to  65°,  with  an  increase  of  10°  by  day, 
and  even  more  in  bright  sunshine.  The  second  house 
may  now  be  in  bloom,  and  will  require  attention  in  tying 
the  shoots  and  keeping  up  the  necessary  amount  of  heat, 
with  less  moisture.  Where  the  fruit  is  set,  give  the 
Tines  a  good  syringing,  to  wash  off  the  flowers ;  after 
which  the  leaves  and  fruit  should  not  be  again  wetted, 
but  to  be  supplied  with  atmospheric  moisture  by  water¬ 
ing  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  sprinkling  the  flues  or 
pipes,  or  from  evaporating-troughs  or  pans.  Give  plenty 
I  of  tepid  manure  water  to  the  Tines  fruiting  in  pots. 

William  Keane. 


CROSS  SCENTS  —  SPRING  POTTING  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

When  I  followed  the  i (outers,  as  fox  hounds  arc  called 
in  Gaelic,  I  was  more  pleased  with  a  cross  scent  than  a 
fair  sport  in  running  the  fox  to  “  earth,”  watching  him 
in  the  while  terriers  worried  him,  and  digging  him  out, 
if  the  tormentors  failed  in  turning  him  out  into  the  jaws 
of  the  toulers.  A  cross  scent  would  impel  the  dogs  over 
miles  of  mountains,  and  lead  to  nothing  at  night  but 
sound  sleep  and  pleasant  dreams,  while  a  fair  run  seldom 
failed  to  end  in  the  drudgery  of  digging  out  the  fox.  I 
find  that  the  boy  feelings  at  a  cross  scent  are  not  confined 
to  youth,  I  can  enjoy  the  fun,  in  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen, 
just  as  well  and  as  keenly  as  ever.  But  to  begin  the  day 
let  us  have  a  fair  run  to  start  with. 

Every  plant  for  bedding  purposes  that  was  potted  last 
autumn,  merely  to  hold  on  during  the  winter — whether  it 
was  one  in  a  single  pot,  or  a  dozen  in  a  stored  pot,  a3  we 
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say  when  more  than  one  is  put  in  a  pot  to  save  house  or 
glass  room  in  winter,  or  whether  it  was  one  or  many  in  a 
pot — the  soil  was  not,  or,  at  least,  should  not  have  been 
quite  so  good  as  if  the  plant  or  plants  were  intended  to 
he  grown  on  to  bloom  in  pots,  and  the  drainage  was,  or 
ought  to  have  been,  twice  as  much  as  would  be  necessary 
for  common  pot-culture. 

To  heep  to  the  scent  as  we  go,  we  have  here  poorer  soil 
to  pot  all  bedding  plants  in  for  the  winter,  and  twice  as 
much  drainage  as  we  use  in  summer  potting,  and  there 
has  been  no  more  watering  than  just  to  wet  the  ball 
through-and-through  occasionally,  and  to  let  the  pots  or 
balls  of  some  kinds  get  absolutely  and  altogether  quite 
dry  and  dusty  before  the  next  watering,  and  that  next 
watering  not  to  depend  so  much  on  the  dryness  of  the 
ball,  as  on  the  freshness  or  frostiness  of  the  weather.  All 
kinds  of  old  bedding  G-eraniums  belong  to  the  class  of  the 
said  “  some  kinds.”  But  no  matter  what  class  or  kind  in 
a  fair  run,  if  fairly  done  by,  each  and  all  of  them  should 
now  be  changed  to  a  very  different  system,  and  more 
after  the  manner  of  summer  treatment. 

The  old  soil  is  now  not  fit  to  give  them  the  same  im¬ 
pulse  at  the  roots,  which  the  warm  sunny  days,  and  cozy- 
night  requisites  in  spring  do,  and  never  fail  to  impart  to 
the  body  of  the  plant  at  this  season.  And  although  it  is 
often  much  more  than  one  can  accomplish,  to  give  fresh 
soil  and  new  pots  and  more  pot  room  on  the  stages  or  in 
the  pits  and  frames  just  now,  that  is  no  reason  to  fly  from 
the  fair  scent ;  and  every  bedding  plant  in  England  which 
was  potted  last  autumn,  as  it  ought,  should  now  be 
entirely  shaken  out  of  the  old  mould,  and  be  put  into  fresh 
stuff  and  less  drainage,  even  if  as  many  plants  must  be 
put  into  one  pot  as  were  done  last  October. 

But  thousands  of  bedding  plants  were  potted  last 
October  on  a  different  plan,  and  none  of  them  should 
stand  in  need  of  fresh  soil,  or  fresh  potting  at  present. 
Golden  Chains,  and  most  of  the  variegated  kinds  of  Gera¬ 
niums,  except  those  in  cutting-pots,  are  too  valuable,  or 
yet  too  scarce,  to  allow  them  to  rest  the  whole  winter,  or 
undergo  the  common  risks  of  more  common  kinds.  Yery 
new  kinds,  or  costly  sorts,  receive  the  same  indulgence 
from  most  people,  and  there  are  some  few  in  the  world 
who  can  afford  to  indulge  all  their  stock  with  liberty  and 
free  soil,  free  treatment,  and  single  pots  from  first  to  last. 
But  we  must  not  envy  them,  but  rather  endeavour  to 
arrive  at  the  same  ends  by  a  practical  stroke  of  good 
management,  with  such  means  as  we  have  at  command  ; 
cut  according  to  the  cloth,  and  yet  have  it  shine  like 
holiday  garments. 

It  is  not  good  management  to  let  common  bedding 
plants  remain  much  longer  in  the  winter  soil,  and  in 
potting  them  off,  or  in  merely  changing  the  old  soil,  and 
putting  the  very  same  number  of  plants  in  the  very  same 
pot  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  till  something  caD  be  turned 
out  under  cradles  to  give  more  room  and  better  luck.  In 
this  spring  potting  it  is  that,  the  good  old  system  of 
getting  rid.  of  the  last  growth  of  the  roots  is  so  apt  to 
lead  the  unwary  astray  from  the  right  scent,  as  those 
who  have  holloaed  before  they  were  out  of  the  wood  have 
done  in  the  matter  between  “  us  twa,”  Mr.  llivers  and 
myself.  He,  at  first,  spoke  of  losing  the  spongioles  of 
the  roots  only,  and  I  said  that  seemed  a  revival  of  an  ob¬ 
solete  theory.  He  then  said  the  young  roots  went  as 
well,  and  the  bigger  roots  made  fresh  ones  from  his  re¬ 
newing  the  soil ;  then  I  turned  as  he  did,  and  told  of  that 
process  also,  its  rise  and  progress,  and  to  be  the  common 
fate  of  the  present  style  of  pot  culture.  But  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  natural  laws.  What  I  said  did  not 
require  “  any  recent  experience  in  the  culture  of  fruit 
trees,”  as  “  A.  Z.”  has  it,  for  the  same  was  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Spongioles  were  not  ordained  to  fall  annually 
from  the  ends  of  the  roots  as  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn, 
which  was  the  fair  scent  at  the  starting-point.  It  was 
still  the  aim  on  the  cross  scent  throughout.  Spongioles 
die  off  every  month  of  the  year  from  accidents  and  bad 


soils;  but  “roots  in  well -conditioned  soil”  never  drop 
them,  the  roots  generally  go  first,  or  must  first  go,  as 
long  as  there  remains  a  live  root  in  health,  that  root,  or 
all  the  dead  and  gone  roots  of  the  same  plant  or  tree,  had 
not  cast  a  single  spongiole  their  whole  lifetime  from  a 
natural  cause.  But,  as  of  old,  the  cross  scent,  or  the 
moment  we  left  the  real  matter  of  remark,  the  run  became 
more  instructive,  and  less  likely  to  end  irksomely ;  and 
the  immediate  practical  use  of  it  is  to  guard  the  young 
ideas  against  cross  scents  in  false  readings.  I  can  now 
smell  another  false  scent  as  sure  as  death  is  in  the  pot. 

These  Messrs.  Henderson  went  and  advertised  my 
most  beautiful  yellow  Polyanthus,  as  “  Beaton’s  Good 
Gracious  Polyanthus,”  as  most  certainly  it  is  ;  and  no 
doubt  Beaton  will  get  the  credit  of  being  the  author  of 
that  name  as  sure  as  ever  a  cross  scent  drew  a  touler 
aside  from  a  pack  in  full  cry.  But  the  origin  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  that  name  are  recorded  in  the  last  two  volumes 
of  The  Cottage  Gardener. 

The  practical  use  to  which  that  cross  scent  may  be 
most  particularly  applied,  however,  refers  to  another 
class  of  “kind  and  agreeable”  readers,  who  have  never 
yet  got  on  the  right  scent  of  our  ways  of  assisting 
others  to  make  out  fashionable  plans  for  planting 
their  flower  gardens.  We  are  too  wise  to  limit  the 
fashion  of  planting  flower  gardens  to  our  own  style  and 
taste.  Style  is  the  fashion,  and  taste  is  but  a  unit  of 
a  thousand  ways  of  applying  that  fashion ;  and  all  that 
ever  we  aimed  at  was  to  see  that  any  particular  way  of 
planting  came  within  the  rules  of  planting  in  any  of  the 
thousand  ways.  There  are,  therefore,  a  thousand  chances 
against  one  that  any  plan  of  planting  is  different  from 
our  taste,  and  yet  it  is  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of 
planting  or  putting  colours  together,  and  as  long  as  the 
arrangements  are  within  the  law  we  murmur  not ;  when 
they  are  not  so  within  we  point  out  the  flaws,  and  gene¬ 
rally  suggest  the  easiest  mode  of  making  good  the 
difference.  By  so  doing  we  escape  the  cross  scent  and 
the  cross  looks  of  all  who  may  differ  from  our  own  par¬ 
ticular  taste,  and  thereby  are  enabled  to  put  all  on  the 
right  scent  and  on  their  most  pleasant  looks  towards  our 
calling. 

But  what  about  the  Rose  stocks  ?  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener  never  yet  made  the  smallest  objection  to  the 
Manetti  as  a  temporary  expedient,  or  to  the  penholder¬ 
sized  root  of  any  Rose  stock  under  the  sun  which  is  just 
as  good  for  that  purpose.  The  Boursault  Rose  was  the 
best  temporary  stock  to  increase  novelties  on  before  the 
Manetti  stock  was  introduced.  It  is  better  now  than 
Manetti  for  forcing  young  Roses  on ;  but  whether  it  is 
better,  or  as  gqod,  for  all  ways  I  do  not  know.  The  reason 
why  it  is  better  for  forcing  is  because  it  is  more  excitable 
at  the  roots.  There  is  not  a  Rose  in  the  catalogue  which 
can  be  set  freely  growing  with  less  bottom  heat  or  less 
stimulus  from  confinement  in  doors  or  under  glass.  It  is 
ten  times  more  easy  to  handle,  to  make  cuttings  of,  or  for 
grafting  on  it  than  the  Manetti ;  because  it  has  few  or  no 
spines,  and  it  strikes  as  easily  as  the  Manetti  in  any  way 
you  try.  Whether  it  is  affected  by  soil,  as  is  the  Manetti, 

I  do  not  know.  The  whole  talk  about  Rose  stocks,  there¬ 
fore,  this  winter  has  come  from  a  cross  scent — from  a  ! 
wrong  reading  of  what  was  written  ;  and  just  as  from  the 
days  of  the  kilt  and  sporan,  there  have  been  more  excite¬ 
ment,  more  fun,  and  more  to  learn  from  the  cross  scent 
than  from  a  regular  field  day  to  covex',  to  earth,  or  to  the 
brush  itself.  And  as  long  as  they  keep  from  cross  grains 
and  cross  looks,  I  never  had  any  objection  to  see  or  hear  ! 
j  the  full  pack  give  tongue  on  the  wrong  scent.  Indeed,  i 
1  the  only  danger  in  the  wind  is  from  the  young  catching  ] 
the  wrong  idea,  and  their  liability  to  found  practices  on  1 
baseless  foundations,  which  we  should  all  lament  in  the  j ! 
long  run  and  guard  them  against. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  potting-bench  for  that  spring  j 1 
potting  which  we  took  in  hand  with  this  number,  let  us  ! 
see  how  they  do  it— the  gardeners  I  mean.  The  first ji 
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move  is  to  clear  some  range  of  cold  pit,  fork  up  or  dig 
over  tlie  bottom,  or  put  iu  plunging  stuff.  All  the  small 
pots,  with  one  plant  iu  each,  they  plunge  to  the  rim  in 
something  at  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  pit  or  frame.  That 
occupies  more  than  double  the  time  in  getting  them  in, 
but  it  lessens  the  work  of  watering  to  one-third  of  that 
which  would  apply  to  pots  of  that  size  standing  on  the 
surface  ;  and  it  is  ten  times  better  for  the  health  and 
progress  of  the  young  stock  ;  and  moreover,  when  space 
is  most  valuable,  a  plant  that  would  need  a  48-sized  pot 
if  it  had  to  stand  on  the  surface,  will  do  rather  better 
should  it  be  confined  to  a  00-sized  pot,  if  it  is  plunged. 
Very  sandy  soil  is  the  best  to  plunge  in  early  iu  the 
spring  and  to  bedding-out  time,  but  not  the  best  for  the 
summer.  The  reason  why  it  is  best  is  this :  When  you 
fill  a  range  of  cold  pits  with  plunged  pots  in  sandy  or  very 
sandy  soil,  or  absolute  sand,  the  glass  is  kept  down  close 
for  the  first  ten  clays,  more  or  less  according  to  the 
weather ;  and  on  the  forenoon  of  sunny  days  the  plants 
are  watered  or  syringed  over  the  leaves.  Either  way  the 
plunging  stuff  gets  more  or  less  rooting ;  and  according 
to  its  dampness  is  its  capacity  to  heat  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun. 

When  it  was  very  fine  and  sunny  at  the  time  of 
plunging  the  newly  potted  stock,  I  have  seen  the  first 
three  or  four  inches  deep  of  the  plunging  sand  watered 
just  as  carefully  as  the  pots,  in  order  to  give  it  capacity 
for  taking  and  holding  sun  heat  on  purpose  to  assist  the 
nursing  process  with  the  plants  ;  and  I  have  often  tested 
small  pots  so  treated,  and  found  them  to  be  sensitively 
warm  to  the  bottom,  as  if  they  were  plunged  in  a  spent 
hotbed  of  dung.  That  state,  then,  is  the  gardener’s  ne 
plus  ultra  for  nursing  his  young  stock  of  hardy  bedders 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Now,  let  us  go  in  and  see  him  actually  at  work  the 
first  day  of  the  spring  potting  season.  His  Gdlden 
Chains,  his  Dandies,  his  Lady  Dly mouths,  and  his  Mini- 
mums,  with  a  large  share  of  his  more  strong  kinds  of 
variegated  plants,  have  been  in  better  soil  and  in  better 
positions  all  last  winter,  and  they  are  now  passed  over  ; 
and  instead  of  them  he  takes,  first,  the  whole  stock  of 
Darkaivays,  young  and  old.  The  old  are  six  to  eight 
in  No.  32-pots,  and  have  been  since  last  October;  and 
his  last-autumn  cuttings  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  and 
twenty  in  large  48-pots,  and  in  wide-mouthed  pots  on  pur- 
■  >ose  for  a  few  more  kinds  like  Darkaivay.  Both  kinds  of 
jots  are  just  one-half  full  of  cinders  and  one  crock  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  soil  is  very  much  like  that  they  pot 
Epacrises  in;  but  it  is  the  quantity  of  leaf  mould  and 
sand  that  makes  it  look  now  so  much  like  sandy  peat. 

Darkaioay  is  one  of  the  well-proved  Minimums,  and 
pays  for  all  this  care,  and  would  not  pay  wfithout  it  in 
the  hands  of  many.  Well,  he  begins  with  the  old  plants, 
shakes  them  entirely  out  of  the  mould,  trims  the  heads 
from  all  that  has  happened  since  they  were  last  in  the 

Eotting-shed,  and  trims  the  roots  also ;  many  of  them 
aving  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth  already  ;  and  if 
there  are  too  many  of  them  for  his  pot  he  reduces  them 
freely,  and  gives  each  plant  a  No.  48-pot,  small  size, 
or  two  medium-sized  plants  in  a  large  48,  or  four  small, 
old  plants  in  the  same  sized  pot,  as  he  is  tightly  tied  up 
for  room.  These,  the  biggest  plants,  come  in  for  the 
back  rows  in  the  plunging,  and  he  guesses  by  a  rule  of 
thumb  the  extent  of  plunging-room  his  Darkaways  will 
occupy,  and  he  puts  them  in  according  to  their  heights 
and  square  on  the  bed. 

The  cutting-pots  aro  all  turned  out  before  he  begins 
potting  any  of  them  ;  and  as  each  pot  is  emptied  the 
young  plants  are  put  down  on  the  bench — first,  second, 
and  third  size.  All  his  young  LLarlcs  are  in  these  three 
heaps,  and  he  begins  potting  from  the  heap  of  the  larger 
plants;  he  puts  four  of  them  regularly  in  a  large  No. 
60-pot,  and  plunges  them  in  front  of  their  old  mothers  ; 
the  second  size  he  puts  four  of  them  also  in  the  small¬ 
sized  60-pots  ;  and  the  last,  or  smaller  size,  go  six  plants 


in  large  60’s.  The  soil  he  uses  is  about  one-half  best 
yellow  loam,  three  or  four  years  old  hotbed  and  cow- 
dung  dry  as  dust,  and  will  run  like  leaf  mould  through 
a  small  sieve,  and  sand  half  and  half;  and  all  the  pots 
are  watered  before  they  leave  the  potting-bench. 

The  Darkaways  have  a  thin,  small,  plain  green  leaf, 
different  from  all  the  rest ;  therefore  they  require  no 
tallies  or  number-sticks,  and  even  if  they  did  they  should 
not  get  any  this  time,  as  the  plan  obviates  that  portion 
of  the  work.  But  I  must  first  tell  that  the  Darkaways 
come  in  just  after  the  Golden  Chains  on  the  ribbon- 
border,  or  on  their  own  account  in  edging  round  beds 
of  other  kinds,  and  for  mixing  in  pincushion-beds  ;  then, 
if  they  needed  the  care  of  naming  or  tallying,  as  we  say 
in  this  plunging,  Daron  Dugel  would  save  the  trouble. 
He  is  so  very  distinct  in  his  dwarf,  and  very  dark  horse¬ 
shoe  leaf,  that,  plunged  next  the  Darkaways,  neither  ot 
them  want  a  tally,  and  both  of  them  would  do  as  a  mark 
between  any  two  Trentham  Scarlets  or  Shruhland 
Scarlets  ;  so  that  for  four  hundred  plants  of  each  of  the 
four  kinds  four  tallies  would  suffice,  and  no  more 
would  be  needed  if  you  multiply  each  kin  by  ten  or 
twenty.  So  you  see  that  a  small  practical  ingenuity, 
which  has  grown  to  a  system  of  management,  will  save, 
or  may  save,  one  fifty  thousand  tallies  or  number-sticks, 
and  all  the  sorts  be  as  true  as  naming  could  make  them. 
Floiver  of  the  Day  or  any  other  variegated  Geranium 
would  answer  the  same  end  if  plunged  on  this  system. 
As  the  Daron  Dugel  differs  nothing  in  respect  to  winter 
treatment,  spring  potting,  and  getting  out  among  the 
bedders,  from  the  said  Darkaway ,  book  them  both  for 
one,  and  let  me  explain  a  mystery  which  will  be  briefty 
touched  on  to-day  in  another  page. 

When  Tom  Thumb  came  out  there  were  five  or  six 
kinds  of  Slirubland  Scarlets  all  over  the  country,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  original  and  lawful  Shruhland  Scarlet,  alias 
Smith’s  Dmperor :  that  was  from  visitors  taking  away 
cuttings  of  my  seedlings  which  I  never  then  named,  nor 
do  I  'now ;  but  Tom  put  them  all  down.  Trentham 
Scarlets  got  about  exactly  in  the  same  way,  from  Mr. 
Fleming  not  naming  all  his  given-away  cuttings  or  seed¬ 
lings.  And  what  is  the  true  Trentham  Scarlet  no  man 
on  earth,  or  under  it,  can  ever  tell.  The  one  that  put 
down  Tom  Thumb  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  the  best  flower- 
garden  Scarlet  Geranium  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  seen 
more  of  them  than  most  people ;  but  I  have  a  much 
better  scarlet  flower,  though  not  such  a  good  bedder  as 
that  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Fleming  himself  in  1856  as  his  best  Trentham  Scarlet  of 
that  year,  or  up  to  that  date ;  and  out  of  eighty-four 
kinds  of  scarlets  which  were  sent  to  the  Experimental 
Garden  that  Trentham  Scarlet  carried  the  palm  in  the 
eye  of  the  good  lady  who  allows  me  the  use  of  her  beau¬ 
tiful  garden  for  my  experiments,  and  at  her  cost  from 
first  to  last.  Other  very  good  judges  of  colour  go  with 
her  in  favour  of  “our  ”  Trentham  Scarlet ;  and-I  never 
saw  a  single  reason  to  differ  from  them.  Some  one  has 
been  puzzled  by  my  saying  that  this  was  the  best  scarlet 
flower  I  ever  saw,  and  that  the  Trentham  Scarlet  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  the  best  bedder  ot  them  all.  Ihe 
latter  is  exactly  like  Tom  Thumb  in  looks  of  leaf  and 
wood,  and  in  strength  of  growth  ;  but  a  four-times-better 
bloomer,  and  a  richer  colour  in  the  mass  than  Tom. 
The  former  has  no  part  or  affinity  with  the  blood  of  Tom  s 
breed ;  it  never,  or  not  in  four  years,  rises  to  one-half 
the  size  of  Tom  Thumb ;  and  it  %is,  from  its  short  joints 
and  excessive  blooming,  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
Scarlet  breed  to  get  cuttings  from,  and  of  all  the  Scarlet 
Geranium  flowers  in  the  world  it  is  by  far  the  richest ; 
but  the  habit  and  the  short  dumpy  style  of  growth 
render  it  a  second-rate  bedder,  and  it  is  quite  as  difficult 
to  get  a  stock  of  it  as  of  the  Golden  Chain ■  The  notice 
or  remark  made  opposite  its  name  in  the  “  Garden  Book 
for  1859  is  this  “  The  first  ten  inches  of  the  bed  to  be 
in  future  of  yellow  Wimbledon  loam  one-half,  the  other 
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half  of  best  rotten  cowdung,  and  to  be  mulched  thickly 
with  Cocoa-nut  refuse,  and  the  leaves  to  be  no  more 
than  six  inches  apart  at  planting-out  time  ” — that  is,  the 
leaves  of  one  plant  from  those  of  the  next.  Will  Mr. 
Fleming  or  Mr.  Henderson  give  an  old  friend  a  new 
lift,  and  say  which  of  these,  or  of  any  other,  is  now 
accepted  as  the  true  kind,  as  we  are  threatened  with 
a  botheration  about  them,  till  some  nurseryman  will  get 
the  Crystal  Palace  plant  into  the  market,  and  as  it  is 
certain  to  drive  Tom  Thumb  and  all  its  breed  out  of 
British  gardens  ?  And  country  cousins  may  spare  their 
pens  till  then ;  for  we  cannot  direct  any  one  where  to 
get  the  kind  even  for  the  Experimental  without  going 
to  the  Crystal  Palace  for  it. 

Well,  the  Experimental  Garden  Trentham  Scarlet 
was  the  next  kind  to  pot  after  Harlcaway  and  Baron 
Sugel;  for  I  may  as  well  say  the  whole  is  just  from  what 
has  been  done  there  this  present  month  of  March, 
the  only  difference  is,  that  all  the  old  plants  of  our 
Trenthams  were  pruned  for  cuttings,  as  we  do  the  Golden 
Chains  in  the  spring  :  yet  to  look  at  one  of  the  cuttings 
you  might  take  it  for  a  cutting  of  Tom  Thumb  for  strength 
and  looks.  After  them  were  three  kinds  of  minimums, 
which  no  one  knows  of  out  of  that  garden,  and  them  the 
gardener  took  to  the  variegated  ones,  beginning  with 
Lady  Plymouth ;  but  Bandy  would  have  been  the  first 
of  that  class,  if  they  had  it.  The  same  soil,  the  same 
plunging,  and  the  same  spring  treatment  will  be  given 
to  all  these,  and  to  the  young  of  Tom  Thumb.  Any  more 
plunging  will  be  more  to  save  work  than  that  the  kinds 
require  such  extra  treatment.  D.  Beaton. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  MUSHROOMS. 

Me.  Ereington  has,  in  former  numbers  of  this  periodical, 
favoured  us  with  the  details  of  his  practice  in  Mushroom  culture ; 
and  while  it  is  not  my  intention  to  controvert  any  of  his  very 
judicious  remarks,  I  wish  to  say  a  little  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  remark  that  the  quality  of  the 
horse-droppings  which  compose  the  bed  is  very  important  to  the 
issue.  None  should  be  used  but  those  from  well-fed  horses; 
and  those  from  horses  which  eat  plenty  of  old  Beans  and  are 
very  nitrogenous  in  quality  are  decidedly  the  best,  producing 
beautifully  shaped  white  solid  fungi.  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
produced  from  horses  whose  bowels  are  in  a  laxative  state  from 
mashes,  &c.,  should  always  be  avoided.  The  truth  of  this  opinion 
I  have  proved  for  the  last  few  years  by  buying  my  droppings 
from  a  livery-stable  keeper  in  Oxford,  whose  horses  (like  their 
riders  the  undergraduates),  have  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  to  do, 
but,  unlike  them,  eat  old  Beans  almost  ad  libitum .  This  material, 
in  the  proportion  of  an  addition  of  one  barrowful  of  good  sound 
loam,  to  four  of  dung,  makes  a  most  excellent  bed,  and  its  pro¬ 
duce  is  extraordinary. 

The  materials  when  collected  should  be  spread  out  in  a  dry 
airy  shed,  so  that  the  superfluous  moisture  may  be  dried  up  ; 
and  when  they  become  pretty  dry  the  loam  may  be  added  and 
the  bed  made  up. 

It  is  most  desirable  to  prevent  undue  fermentation,  as  it  weakens 
the  bed  very  much ;  and  therefore,  before  being  made  up,  the 
droppings  should  be  spread  out  very  thinly,  and  when  formed 
into  a  bed  this  should  be  holed  as  soon  as  made,  thus  preventing 
the  exhaustion  which  must  ensue  from  the  first  outburst  of  fiery 
heat. 

I  consider  it  to  be  of  primary  importance  to  prevent  the  over¬ 
heating  of  beds  for  Mushrooms,  as  it  always  leaves  the  droppings 
in  an  over-dried  state,  and  renders  them  incapable  of  bringing 
a  fine,  heavy,  and  juicy  produce. 

The  time  which  a  bed  takes  to  produce  Mushrooms  after 
spawning,  depends  upon  how  warm  the  bed  may  be  when 
spawned ;  but  it  is  best  to  err  on  the  side  of  coolness,  as  excessive 
heat  destroys  the  spawn  rapidly.  I  have  known  beds  come  into 
production  in  the  space  of  five  weeks  after  spawning  ;  but  this  is 
not  a  usual  occurrence,  and  the  more  usual  lapse  of  time  is  seven 
or  eight  weeks.  When  a  bed  is  near  its  time  of  bearing,  we 
always  take  care  to  let  it  have  a  watering  with  tepid  water ;  and 
a  fine-rosed  watering-pot  or  a  syringe  is  used  for  applying  it. 
The  effect  of  watering  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  young  Mush¬ 


rooms,  causing  them  to  damp  off  very  much  ;  and  therefore  we 
prefer  keeping  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  house  by  pouring  water 
on  the  flues,  which  keeps  the  beds  damp  enough  for  the  Mush¬ 
rooms  to  flourish  without  the  risk  of  frequent  watering.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  ;  and  when  it  is  so,  we  first 
gather  closely  all  the  useable  fungi,  and  then  apply  the  tepid 
water,  raising  the  temperature  of  the  house  from  55°  to  60°  for  a 
day  or  two. 

There  is  one  objection  to  our  Mushroom-houses  which  are 
generally  slated  on  the  roof — namely,  they  become  too  hot  to 
produce  good  Mushrooms  towrard  the  end  of  May ;  hut  in  this 
difficulty  we  must  resort  to  a  good  dry  cellar,  where,  from  its 
uniformity  of  temperature,  it  is  easy  to  get  them,  indeed  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  and  which  will  stand  in  good  stead  both  for 
Christmas,  and  also  in  July  and  August. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  economy  in  making  spawn  ; 
those  who  can  find  time  and  opportunity  may,  however,  do 
so.  I  prefer  purchasing  it,  and  believe  that  doing  so  is  in  a 
parallel  as  to  cheapness  with  making  it.  Much  that  is  spurious 
is,  however,  sold ;  and  it  behoves  one  to  look  sharply  after  this 
article,  as,  if  it  is  not  good,  it  signifies  nothing  what  other  pains 
may  be  taken. 

Some  persons  are  not  particular  in  separating  the  short  straw 
from  the  droppings.  I  practise  the  removal  of  all  of  it,  and 
think  that  one  can  make  the  bed  much  more  solid  and  less  elastic 
by  doing  so.  It  also  tends  to  prevent  the  beds  from  producing 
those  spurious  fungi  which  frequently  are  yielded  in  quantities 
before  the  regular  Mushrooms  come,  and  which  tend  to  weaken 
and  exhaust  the  bed  to  no  purpose.  I  should  be  less  particular 
in  removing  every  bit  of  straw  from  a  common,  thick,  sloping 
bed  ;  but  as  the  quantity  is  small  which  is  put  upon  the  shelf  of 
a  Mushroom-house,  the  quality  cannot  be  too  good  to  insure 
success. 

I  have  now  passed  in  review  what  I  deem  the  chief  points  of 
necessary  good  management  in  producing  these  delicious  fungi. 
To  many  of  my  brethren  they  are  knowrn  as  well  as  to  myself : 
but  I  trust  that  in  making  them  I  shall  induce  some  amateurs  to 
try  their  hand  at  their  cultivation.  It  is  a  far  more  simple 
business  than  growing  Cucumbers — a  feat  which  so  many  try  at. 
Unlike  that  cold  watery  fruit,  it  yields  us  one  of  the  most 
nutritious  and  pleasant  flavoured  of  fungi;  and  I  believe  with  my 
late  noble  employer,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  that  “a  pound  of 
Mushrooms  is  nearly  as  nutritious  as  a  pound  of  beef.” 

Most  of  the  failures  of  these  crops  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
observe  have  arisen  from  want  of  attention,  particularly  at  the 
time  of  spawning.  Fermenting  bodies  of  such  materials  are  such 
uncertain  subjects  to  deal  with  at  all  times  as  to  require  great 
and  constant  attention  from  the  overlooker  ;  and  beds  which  are 
fully  right  in  temperature  when  spawned  are  apt  to  increase  in 
heat  after  being  spawned  for  a  day  or  two,  by  filling  up  the  holes 
where  the  spawn  is  put  in.  Fluctuations  of  temperature  may 
cause  the  mass  to  chill  or  overheat,  and  therefore  our  vigilance 
cannot  be  too  great.  We  may  err  by  seldom  looking  at  the  bed, 
but  we  cannot  do  wrong  in  frequently  examining  it.  If  the  heat 
of  a  bed  declines  too  rapidly,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  it  may  be 
made  to  become  warmer  by  a  covering  of  soft  hay. 

IIeney  Bailey,  Isuneham. 


PROTECTING  WALL-FRUIT  BLOSSOMS. 

In  answer  to  “  A  Subscriber,”  I  will  submit  a  few  remarks 
on  this  subject ;  though  having  already  received  great  attention 
from  Mr.  Errington  and  others,  I  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
advance  anything  new.  The  first  thing  necessary  to  settle,  is 
whether  protection  itself  be  at  all  necessary.  Some  contend,  and 
with  considerable  force,  that  if  the  wood  were  laid  in  thinly  in 
summer,  and  were  well  hardened  before  the  winter  came,  that  the 
shoots  would  be  so  well  supplied  with  perfect  buds,  that  they 
would  suffer  little  from  the  frosts  of  spring,  and  if  more  than 
half  wTere  cut  off,  there  would  be  plenty  of  fruit  to  thin  away 
after  all.  They  also  contend  that  protecting  has  such  a  debili¬ 
tating  effect  on  the  blossom  and  the  constitution  of  the  tree,  that 
the  frost  that  injures  the  exposed  tree,  generally  also  injures  the 
protected  one,  unless  the  covering  is  very  thick  indeed.  There  is 
so  much  truth  in  this,  that  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  in  some 
gardens,  where  the  wood  is  extra  well  ripened,  the  crop  of  fruit 
in  ordinary  seasons  is  as  good  on  the  exposed  as  on  the  protected 
trees. 

In  a  very  sudden  severe  frost,  however,  the  exposed  trees  have 
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frequently  been  entirely  cut  up,  whilst  the  protected  ones  have 
escaped,  and,  therefore,  if  we  wish  to  avert  the  self-accusation, 
that  we  did  not  do  all  that  we  could,  it  would  be  sound  policy  to 
resort  to  some  mode  of  protection.  The  thorough  ripening  of 
the  wood  in  autumn  will  be  of  great  consequence,  whether  we 
protect  or  not.  The  evils  generally  spoken  of  as  resulting  from 
protection  arise  more  from  its  abuse  than  its  use.  This  season 
I  consider  that  protection  will  be  more  necessary  than  usual,  as 
much  of  the  wood  that  otherwise  would  have  been  very  first-rate, 
was  greatly  injured  by  the  early  severe  frosts  in  the  end  of 
October. 

The  most  certain  way  to  save  Peach  and  Nectarino  blossoms 
is — 

1st.  To  cover  the  wall  with  glass  with  the  means  of  giving 
an  abundance  of  ah’,  both  top  and  bottom ;  in  other  words,  to 
make  our  Peach-walls  iuto  orchard-houses.  I  have  lately  had 
several  complaints  from  parties  who  have  failed  in  such  houses ; 
but  in  every  case  I  have  inquired  into,  the  failure  of  losing  the 
blossom  has  proceeded  from  using  such  houses  as  a  means  not 
of  protecting ,  but  of  forwarding  the  blossom,  and  then  having  no 
extra  means  of  keeping  the  frost  out,  the  blossom  was  injured 
because  it  was  too  forward.  To  render  such  unheated  and  un¬ 
covered  houses  as  serviceable  as  possible,  the  glass  in  the  months 
of  February  and  March,  until  the  blossoms  are  fully  expanded, 
should  be  used  as  a  retarder  instead  of  an  accelerator.  If  plenty 
of  air  is  left  on,  this  will  be  the  case  even  in  very  bright  weather, 
for  if  you  place  a  thermometer  on  the  wall  with  glass  some  six  or 
eight  or  more  feet  in  front  of  it,  and  abundance  of  air  on,  and 
another  thermometer  on  an  open  wall,  the  latter  will  rise  the 
highest.  The  sensations  of  warmth  by  placing  your  hand  on 
each  respectively,  will  demonstrate  the  same  fact.  I  am  speaking 
of  both  walls  in  sunshine.  To  neutralise  the  strength  of  the 
sun’s  rays  still  farther,  the  glass  in  very  bright  weather  might  be 
dulled  with  a  sprinkling  of  whitening  water.  The  longer  in  such 
circumstances  the  buds  can  be  delayed  opening,  the  safer  they 
will  be.  When  once  open,  of  course,  they  will  like  all  the  light 
you  can  give  them  ;  but  if  very  bright  days  should  succeed  some 
dull  ones,  a  slight  shade,  such  as  a  net  would  give,  would  be 
useful,  and  air  must  be  managed  more  carefully  than  when  the 
weather  is  duller,  and  warmer  behind  the  sun.  Shutting  up  such 
a  house  by  three  to  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  frost,  will  enclose  a  body  of  air  tolerably  warm. 
The  wall  will  also  give  out  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  during 
the  night ;  and  even  if  before  morning  a  few  degrees  of  frost 
should  find  entrance,  they  will  do  little  or  no  harm,  because  the 
air  inside  will  be  moderately  dry  and  still.  A  full  exposure  to  a 
drifting,  dry,  frosty  east  wind,  is  what  does  most  mischief.  These 
houses,  thanks  to  Mr.  Rivers,  are  now  multiplying  every  day. 
Success  greatly  depends  on  keeping  the  plants  back  as  much  as 
possible.  The  accelerating,  if  desired,  must  take  place  by  dimi¬ 
nishing  the  amount  of  air  after  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling.  If 
plenty  of  air  is  left  on  at  all  times,  no  better  plan  than  orchard- 
houses  could  be  devised  for  having  late  fruit  coming  in  after 
those  on  the  open  walls  -were  over. 

2ndly.  The  second  best  mode  in  my  opinion,  is  to  cover  the 
wall  with  strong  calico-sheeting  or  bunting.  If  there  is  an  extra 
coping  to  the  wall — say,  of  wood,  a  foot  in  width  every  spring, 
all  the  better.  Poles  with  one  end  fixed  to  this  coping  just, 
beneath  it,  and  the  other  end  fixed  in  the  border,  four  feet  or  so 
from  the  wall,  and  six  or  nine  feet  the  one  from  the  other,  will 
keep  the  calico,  &c.,  a  good  distance  from  the  trees.  This  stout, 
thick  covering  must  be  made  to  be  moveable,  either  to  be  pulled 
up  to  the  top  of  the  wall  and  fixed  there,  or  made  to  draw  from 
side  to  side  with  rings  on  rods,  or  to  pull  up  and  down  with 
pullies.  In  very  exposed  places  I  should  let  the  cover  rest  on 
pins  a  foot  long,  fixed  in  the  poles  two  feet  from  the  ground.  At 
night,  or  in  severe  weather,  the  pullies  would  draw  the  cloth 
up  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  the  end  of  the  pulley-string  being 
fixed,  the  cloth  could  not  get  away.  The  most  general  plan, 
however,  is,  to  pull  the  cloth  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  Where 
poles  cannot  be  got,  I  have  used  sash-lines  held  tight  by  means 
of  a  short  post  inserted  in  the  ground,  the  other  end  being 
fastened  to  the  coping.  The  stronger  and  stouter  the  covering 
material,  the  more  the  necessity  for  being  able  to  move  it  easily. 
Much  the  same  principle  must  be  applied  in  its  use  as  in  that  of 
the  ^lass-covered  wall  or  orchard-house.  Strong  calico,  un¬ 
bleached,  about  five  feet  and  a  half  in  width,  used  to  be  purchased 
for  from  5 cl.  to  Gd.  per  lineal  yard.  Through  this  a  fair  amount 
of  light  will  pass,  and  when  held  moderately  tight,  little  moisture 
will  pass  through  it  to  the  trees.  At  first,  as  hinted  above,  it 


should  be  used  as  a  retarder.  Supposing  that  the  young  shoots 
have  been  unnailed  early  in  winter,  they  will  be  less  excited 
in  warm  days.  When,  however,  they  show  signs  of  swelling, 
they  should  be  pruned  and  nailed,  or  tied,  as  the  case  may  be, 
after  being  washed,  to  bury  or  remove  any  eggs  of  insects.  Then 
is  the  time  to  get  the  covering  up.  The  more  the  buds  are  re¬ 
tarded  after  this,  provided  they  be  not  weakened,  the  better. 
Keep  the  covering  on,  therefore,  in  sunny  days,  and  uncover  in  cold 
nights,  if  not  extra  frosty.  If  the  thermometer  out  of  doors  did 
not  fall  more  than  6°  or  so  below  the  freezing-point,  1  should 
prefer  at  this  stage,  that  the  covering  should  be  oil’.  If  above 
that,  I  should  put  it  on,  as  I  have  had  buds  beginning  to  swell, 
blacked  to  the  core,  with  from  8°  to  12°  frost.  If  the  next  day 
is  sunny,  in  either  case  keep  the  covering  on  so  that  the  wall 
trees  shall  not  be  heated  so  as  to  excite  them  into  expansion.  This 
plan  not  only  delays  the  opening  of  the  buds,  and,  therefore, 
gives  them  the  chance  of  longer  days,  and  more  genial  weather 
when  in  bloom ;  but  it  also  provides  for  a  reciprocal  action 
between  roots  and  branches,  as  the  warm  sunny  days  will  have 
liberty  to  warm  the  earth,  while  it  is  not  permitted  unduly  to 
heat  the  wall.  If  the  spring  is  bright,  the  wall,  if  exposed,  gets 
immoderately  hot,  and  expands  the  blossoms  before  there  is  any 
root  action,  and  blossoms  frequently  drop-  from  this  cause,  as 
well  as  from  being  exposed  to  frost. 

As  soon  as,  notwithstanding  our  retarding  care,  the  bloom 
gets  expanded,  we  must  change  our  tactics.  As  the  nights  are 
apt  to  be  uncertain,  it  will  be  safest  to  cover  every  night.  In 
mild  weather  uncover  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  In  frosty 
mornings  uncover  only  when  the  sun  has  mastered  the  frost — 
say  from  9  to  10  o’clock.  In  cold  frosty  days,  with  little  sun, 
and  the  wind  dry  and  parching  from  the  east,  keep  covered  all 
day.  Even  in  bright  days,  with  an  east  wind  little  above 
freezing,  I  would  keep  covered,  or  merely  pull  up,  beginning  at 
one  end  of  the  wall,  and  then  letting  down  again  by  the  time  the 
other  end  was  reached.  If  the  weather  is  mild  and  didl,  uncover. 
If  mild,  and  after  such  dull  weather  a  day  comes  very  bright,  the 
trees  will  be  all  the  better  for  being  covered  for  an  hour  at 
mid-day.  A  little  thought  to  avoid  extremes  will  pay  for  the 
extra  care.  Woollen  netting  is  a  good  material  for  protection  ; 
but  if  the  meshes  are  from  a  quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
wide  they  will  need  to  be  used  in  the  same  way,  as,  though  good 
for  protection  against  frost,  they  would  impede  rather  too  much 
the  light  if  kept  on  constantly. 

The  third  best  mode  is  to  have  a  lighter  material,  fixed,  and 
with  occasion  to  move  it  but  seldom.  In  this  list  I  would  com¬ 
prise  woollen  netting,  with  square  meshes  ranging  from  half  an 
inch  to  one  inch  ;  Nottingham  thread  lace  netting,  with  ever  so 
many  small  holes  to  the  inch,  and  which  will  exclude  everything 
in  the  shape  of  flies,  and,  as  the  openings  are  so  small,  will  also 
prevent  much  moisture  from  heavy  rains  reaching  the  trees ;  and 
double-twine  netting  from  the  size  of  half  an  inch  square  for  the 
meshes.  The  two  first  I  prefer ;  and  either  will  keep  out  from 
4°  to  6°  or  more  degrees  of  frost.  The  Nottingham  thread  lace 
netting  I  like  best  of  all  for  a  fixture,  as  it  lets  in  enough  light, 
and  just  blunts  its  force  sufficiently  in  very  bright  days.  If  put 
on  early  it  also  tends  to  keep  the  blossom  back.  Hexagon 
netting,  advertised  so  frequently,  is  much  the  same ;  and  various 
qualities  as  to  texture,  and  consequently  price,  are  to  be  obtained. 
At  different  times  I  have  had  pieces  from  Roden  &  Co.,  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  for  from  23.?.  and  onwards — which  would  do  for  forty 
yards  of  a  twelve-foot  wall.  Being  so  thin,  it  requires  to  be 
fastened  to  the  coping  with  tape  along  the  edges.  All  these  are 
most  effectual  when  supported  at  the  distance  of  several  feet  from 
the  wall  and  trees.  The  same  fact  applies  to  straw  hurdles, 
wattled  hurdles,  hurdles  of  green  spruce  or  laurel,  &c.,  all  of 
which  answer  well  wdien  there  is  time  to  attend  to  the  moving  of 
them.  I  think  least  of  common  fish  netting.  Even  when  of 
several  thicknesses  it  does  not  do  much  in  excluding  a  sharpish 
frost.  It  is  invaluable  for  mellowing  the  force  of  the  sun’s  rays 
in  bright  weather. 

Supposing  that  poles  are  used,  I  have  also  found  straw  ropes 
fastened  along  them  at  a  foot  apart  a  good  protection  ;  the  ropes 
being  made  rough,  so  that  the  straw  was  left  with  its  ends  well 
out  when  twisting.  The  straws  left  out  fastened  by  their  end 
made  a  sort  of  open  network  of  straw  between  the  bands ;  and  if 
a  common  net  were  hung  over  all,  the  straw  would  be  prevented 
blowing  about.  In  all  such  cases  a  good  wide  coping  is  a  great 
advantage.  In  fact,  with  a  moveable  coping  a  yard  wide,  I  have 
known  trees  pass  uninjured  from  frost  for  years.  The  direct- 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  wall  was  arrested. 
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4thly.  I  will  just  glance  at  the  modes  most  in  use  for  pro- 
tecting  the  trees  by  covering  the  shoots  with  some  green  branches 
of  other  trees,  .Broom,  evergreen  Oak,  Spruce,  and  Laurel,  are 
thus  often  used.  I'prefer  the  last  as  being  best  for  this  purpose. 
I  have  succeeded  well  with  them  myself,  and  could  point  to 
gardens  where  they  are  used  constantly,  and  where  a  failure  has 
been  a  next-to-unknown  thing  for  twenty  years.  I  dislike 
Spruce,  because  the  little  needle-like  foliage,  as  it  dries  and 
withers,  gets  fastened  among  the  branches,  and  becomes  a 
harbour  for  dirt  and  insects.  The  young  shoots  of  the  Laurel 
are  selected,  and  fastened  securely  to  the  tree — not  put  on  too 
thickly,  but  early.  This  helps  to  keep  the  buds  back.  By  the 
time  the  buds  open,  the  leaves  on  the  Laurel-shoots  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  thinned  and  browned  by  parting  with  their  moisture. 
This  admits  a  good  portion  of  light,  just  mellowed  a  little  in 
bright  days,  whilst  the  large  leaves  break  the  force  of  the  winds, 
and  keep  off  a  good  deal  of  frost.  It  is  hardly  safe  to  remove 
them  altogether  until  the  young  shoots  of  the  fruit  trees  consti¬ 
tute  a  good  protection  for  the  young  fruit ;  and  even  then  it  is 
best  to  remove  the  covering  gradually,  taking  away  first  a  third, 
in  a  few  days  the  half  of  what  was  left,  and  then  the  other  remain¬ 
ing  part.  For  such  trees — Apricots,  Pears,  &c. — I  would  prefer 
the  Laurel-shoots  to  any  other  similar  covering. 

As  already  stated,  however,  where  time  and  labour  can  be  given, 
and  first  expense  is  no  object,  I  consider  stout  calico  sheeting,  to 
be  moved  as  desirable,  to  be  best — next  to,  if  not  equal  to,  glass 
at  that  period.  For  a  covering  to  be  fixed  and  strained  at  a 
distance  from  the  trees  I  prefer  woollen  netting — not  too  close 
in  the  mesh — and  Nottingham  thread  netting.  In  all  cases  of 
protection  it  should  not  be  removed  too  soon.  In  the  case  of 
sheeting,  and  even  in  the  case  of  Nottingham  netting,  I  would 
prefer,  even  after  the  trees  were  fully  exposed,  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
tecting  material  a  few  weeks  against  the  wall  ready  to  be  let 
down  at  a  short  warning. 

Most  of  us  know  to  our  cost  that  a  night’s  frost  at  the  end  of 
May  and  the  beginning  of  June  has  sometimes  killed  all  the  fruit 
when  we  thought  all  danger  was  over,  and  when  even  a  slight 
protection  at  night,  and  a  modified  shade  next  day,  would  have 
saved  the  whole.  I  trust  that  according  to  his  means  “  A  Sub¬ 
scriber”  will  now  be  able  to  select  for  himself.  R.  Fish. 


BLOOMING  STEPHANOTIS  FLOEIBUNDA. 

I  have  a  specimen  plant  of  Stephanotis  Jloribunda,  shifted 
some  time  since,  and  the  shoots  cut  back,  they  being  so  veiy 
crowded.  It  has  now  made  shoots  abundantly,  and  I  wish  to 
know  what  treatment  I  must  give  it  to  flower  it  this  summer. 
It  is  now  growing  in  a  pit,  the  heat  of  which  is  from  55°  to  65°. 
— G.  P.,  Gloucester. 

[You  can  do  nothing  more  now  than  go  on  as  you  have  gone. 
If  the  wood  were  well  ripened  last  season,  the  shoots  will  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  ;  if  the  shoots  were  not  well  ripened,  they  will  not 
produce  flowers.  Give  more  air,  but  not  less  heat,  by-and-by.] 


HAEBY  MOOEE’S  MODE  OF  GEOWING 
GEEANIUMS. 

I  have  some  of  the  best  sorts  of  scarlet  Geraniums,  and  wish 
to  grow  them  on  the  Harry  Moore  system,  so  often  spoken  of ; 
but  I  do  not  quite  know  in  what  that  same  system  consists,  and 
should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  enlighten  me.  The  plants  are 
only  in  their  second  year  at  present,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
the  sized  boxes  you  would  recommend  for  them  when  full  grown. 
I  can  make  the  boxes  gay  this  year  with  two  or  three  young 
plants  of  Tom  Thumb  or  Punch. — H.  B. 

[We  recommend  every  size  of  box  that  ever  was  used  for 
Geraniums,  to  carry  on  Harry  Moore’s  system,  and  you  must 
choose  the  size,  out  of  them  all,  which  will  best  suit  the  places 
where  you  mean  to  exhibit  the  bloom  or  the  summer  blaze. 
Harry’s  boxes  were  exhibited  on  some  pedestals  and  balconies 
connected  with  the  “London  Lodge,”  at  Shrubland  Park,  and 
he  wisely  adopted  the  sizes  of  the  boxes  to  the  capacity  of  the 
balconies  and  the  widths  of  the  said  pedestals ;  and  having  there 
proved  the  fact,  that  Jack  was  as  good  as  his  master  in  blooming 
scarlet  Geraniums,  in  invisible  green  boxes  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes.  The  “  fact  ”  accomplished,  drew  the  attention  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  to  the  necessity  of  mending  their  own  ways.  The  upshot 
of  it  was,  and  tho  secret  of  the  plan  is,  to  grow  the  same  plants 


in  the  same  soil  and  in  the  same  boxes  from  one  year’s  end  to 
another,  and  for  as  many  years  as  the  boxes  will  hold  together ; 
and  that  is  just  Harry  Moore’s  system,  and  a  most  capital  system 
it  is  for  those  who  can  comprehend  it  in  detail.  Harry’s  free 
trade  in  blooming  scarlet  Geraniums  “  down  at  tho  Lodge,”  com¬ 
pelled  our  contributor,  Mr.  D.  Beaton,  to  alter  his  protection 
plans  “up”  at  the  gardens,  and  The  Cottage  Gardener  has 
made  known  the  result  of  the  competition  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
to  the  sure  and  certain  benefit  of  all  those  who  are,  or  shall  ever 
be,  engaged  on  box-growing  Geraniums  ;  and  we  arc  pleased  to 
hear  that  Harry  Moore  and  Donald  Beaton  keep  up  the  same 
style  of  growing  scarlet  Geraniums  to  this  very  day.] 


HEATING  A  PIT  FEOM  A  GEEENHOUSE 

FIEE. 

I  have  a  small  greenhouse  11  feet  by  10  feet,  heated  by  a 
flue  running  round  three  sides  of  the  house.  The  house  is  10 
feet  high  at  the  ridge,  5  feet  at  the  eaves,  2£  feet  brick,  the  rest 
glass.  It  has  a  short  back  roof  about  4  feet  in  height,  and 
what  I  want  is  to  erect  a  small  pit  for  striking  cuttings,  &c. 
Would  a  small  elbowed-pipe  passing  through  tire  greenhouse 
furnace  be  sufficient  to  heat  a  small  tank  at  the  outside  built 
against  the  same  wall  as  the  greenhouse  where  the  neck  of 
the  flue  enters  the  house?— A  Constant  Reader  from  the 
First. 

[A  coil  of  pipes  over,  or  in  the  furnace  will  answer  what  you 
propose,  but  if  not  used  to  such  a  thing  it  may  give  you  a  little 
trouble,  and  then  you  may  want  heat  in  your  pipe  when  you  do 
not  want  it  in  your  greenhouse;  but  you  must  put  a  fire  on  to 
heat  the  pipe  when  you  want  no  heat  in  the  flue.  But  for  this 
we  would  have  proposed  taking  the  flue  through  the  pit  first. 
What  would  you  say  to  having  a  small  flue  from  the  same  fur¬ 
nace  passing  to  the  end  of  the  pit  and  back  again,  and  by 
means  of  dampers  heating  that  and  the  greenhouse  flue  just  as 
you  liked,  together  or  separately  ?  You  will  see  lately  how 
any  sort  of  heat,  dry  or  damp,  can  be  obtained  from  such  a  flue 
if  sunk  deep  enough.  Can  you  not  make  a  little  bed  in  the 
house,  by  enclosing  a  part  round  the  flue  as  suggested  the  other 
week  ?] 


CLIMBEES  FOE  COVEBING  A  FENCE- 
HEATING  A  PIT. 

I  HAVE  at  one  side  of  my  house  a  high  fence  which  I  wish  to 
cover  as  much  as  possible  with  ornamental  creepers.  Can  you 
recommend  me  some  that  will  suit  my  purpose  ?  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  some  of  the  Gourd  tribe  would  do  well ;  but  I  do 
not  know  which  are  the  best  varieties,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  name  one  or  two  of  the  handsomest.  A  writer  in  your 
number  of  December  20th  (No.  586),  speaks  highly  in  favour  of 
a  hard-fleshed  Water  Melon  which  he  has  grown.  Can  you  tell 
me  whether  it  is  the  same  as  the  “  Citron  Gourd  ”  which  I  see 
advertised  in  your  columns  by  Messrs.  Henderson  ?  and  if  not, 
where  can  seed  be  procured,  as  I  should  like  to  give  it  a  trial? 

If  I  am  not  trespassing  on  you  too  much,  I  should  like  your 
advice  on  another  point.  I  have  a  pit  in  my  garden,  containing 
in  all  nine  lights,  divided  into  three  compartments,  with  the 
ordinary  trench  around  it.  I  have  started  the  last  of  these, 
measuring  about  11  feet  by  5  with  manure ;  but  find  it  impossible 
to  keep  up  any  degree  of  bottom  heat  without  continual  fresh 
supplies,  and  not  keeping  horses,  this  makes  it  a  very  expensive 
business.  Can  you  suggest  any  economical  method  of  warming 
to  give  sufficient  heat  for  my  purpose — viz.,  to  start  Cucumbers 
and  raise  seeds  ?  I  have  lately  put  a  couple  of  hot-water  bottles 
in  the  frame  every  night  to  help  it  on.  A  hot-water  apparatus 
for  the  whole  range  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  most  effectual ;  but 
this  would  cost,  I  imagine,  not  less  than  £15.;  and  the  frames, 
brickwork,  &c.,  being  rather  old  are  hardly  worth  it.  As  the  sun 
gets  more  power  there  will  be  plenty  of  heat  in  the  day  ;  so  it  is 
more  the  morning  and  evening  that  I  have  to  provide  for. — 
D.  B.  B. 

[We  rather  think  that  the  Water  Melon  and  the  Citron  Gourd 
are  not  identical.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  if  you  expressed  your 
desires  to  the  gentleman  you  name  he  would  send  you  some  of 
the  best  to  suit  your  purpose.  A  few  weeks  back  you  will  find 
a  chapter  on  Gourds,  Ac.,  for  such  a  similar  purpose  as  you  con¬ 
template.  But  the  ornamenting  was  chiefly  to  be  temporary. 
If  you  wished  to  cover  your  fence  with  permanent  climbers  we 
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would  introduce  Gourds  but  sparingly;  but  they  might  be  grown 
between  the  other  plants  for  a  season  or  two  if  you  confined 
then*  roots  to  big  pots,  otherwise  their  gross  feeding  would  take 
all  the  virtue  from  the  soil  of  plants  you  wish  to  be  permanent. 
The  paper  referred  to  will  give  you  all  the  points  of  culture  ;  and 
from  the  tradesman  you  could  get  a  few  of  the  most  useful,  and 
also  some  of  the  most  showy— most  nurserymen  and  seedsmen 
have  a  considerable  variety.  You  do  not  say  how  long  your 
fence  is,  nor  what  is  its  aspect ;  we  will,  therefore,  mention  a  few 
that  may  be  likely  to  suit. 

Plants  that  bloom  early  in  January  and  February  : — 

Cydonia  Japonica  Chimonanthus  grandiflora 

Chimonanthus  fragrans  Jasminum  nudifiorum 

The  last  blooms  all  the  winter. 

Flowering  in  spring : — 

Corchorus  Japonicus  Lonicera  flexuosa 

Lonicera  caprifolia  Rosa  Boursoltii 

Magnolia  conspicua  R.  Chinensis  (and  varieties) 


Flowering  in  summer  : — 

Clematis  viorna  Rosa  Banksias  (white) 

Atragene  Sibirica  Rosa  Banksise  (yellow) 

Jasminum  fruticans  R.  semperflorens 

Lonicera  flava  R.  ruga 

Glycine  Sinensis  And  many  more  climbers. 


To  flo  wer  in  summer  and  autumn  : — 


Aristolocliia  sipho 
Periploca  Grseca 
Ampelopsis  quinquefolia 
Clematis  flammata 
C.  Hendersonii 
C.  Yirginiana 


Clematis  viticella 
C.  Sieboldii 
C.  ccerulea  flore  pleno 
Bignonia  radicans 
Magnolia  grandiflora 
Ceanothus  (of  sorts) 


If  facing  east,  west,  or  south,  the  best  strong-growing  Perpetual 
and  Tea  Roses  would  do  well. 

To  fill  spaces  between,  tender  creepers  could  be  planted  out 
for  the  season,  as  Nasturtiums,  Maurandyas,  Lophospermums,  &c. 
With  more  definite  information  we  may  be  able  to  do  more  to 
help  you. 

There  was  an  article  on  hotbed  making  last  week  ;  and  we 
fear  we  can  add  nothing  to  what  is  there  said.  Such  a  pit  as  the 
one  referred  to,  if  three  feet  deep  or  so,  ought’  to  give  you  heat 
enough  for  what  you  propose  ;  but  if  you  are  short  of  manure, 
the  best  thing  would  be  to  delay  setting  your  bed  going  until 
about  the  1st  of  March.  The  trench  should  also  be  filled  or 
covered  over  to  prevent  the  heat  getting  away.  We  fear  the  bed 
has  been  made  carelessly,  or  covered  too  deep,  since  you  have  no 
heat.  We  think  you  might  heat  the  one  part  of  eleven  feet,  so  as 
to  have  bottom  heat  and  top  heat  too,  for  less  than  the  half  you 
speak  of — say  a  Thompson’s  retort  or  a  small  conical  boiler,  and 
two  three-inch  pipes  for  bottom-  heat  and  two  for  top  heat — 
between  forty  and  fifty  feet  altogether.  What  would  you  say  to 
taking  a  small  flue  and  return  through  this  eleven-feet  part,  and  pile 
stones,  &c.,  all  round  it  ?  On  these  place  gravel,  and  then  sand 
and  soil,  with  means  to  let  up  the  heat  into  the  atmosphere  when 
desirable.  It  would  be  cheaper  than  buying  manure,  unless  you 
want  the  manure  when  worked.] 


WOOD  PEOPLE,  POE  CHURCH  FITTINGS. 

What  objection  is  there  to  using  Elm  for  the  seats  of  a  church, 
in  preference  to  the  foreign  Deal,  which  is  so  generally  used 
now-a-days  ?  I  know  that  Deal  is  the  easiest  to  work,  but  Elm  is 
far  the  handsomest  wood,  and  would  last  equally  long. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  in  the  Chapel  at  King’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  it  struck  me  that  the  panelling-work  there  was  of 
Elm.  I  have  since  heard  it  called  “  Chestnut.”  Can  you  decide 
the  question,  and  also  inform  me  if  there  is  any  old  Chestnut 
roof  in  existence?  I  have  often  heard  it  asserted  by  brother 
clergymen,  and  as  often  heard  it  denied  by  carpenters  and 
builders. — A  Country  Rector. 

[We  have  consulted  a  gentleman  most  conversant  with  the 
construction  of  churches,  both  modern  and  ancient,  and  he 
agrees  with  us  in  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
employment  of  Elm  for  the  purpose  you  mention.  He  knows 
it  to  have  been  so  employed  without  any  disadvantage,  and 
thinks  it  is  not  more  used  only  because  it  is  more  expensive 
than  Fir  timber; 

It  has  been  a  very  prevalent  opinion  that  the  roof  of  West¬ 


minster  Hall  is  constructed  of  Chestnut  wood,  but  recent  ex¬ 
aminations  have  proved  that  it  is  formed  of  the  wood  of  the 
rarer  of  the  common  Oaks,  Quercus  sessiliflora,  Stalkless- 
flowered  Oak.  It  has  recently  been  discovered  even  from 
whence  the  wood  was  obtained.  In  the  library  of  Trinity 
College  Dublin,  is  “  Hanmer’s  Chronicle,”  and  it  contains  this 
paragraph.  “  The  faire  greene,  or  commune  (near  Dublin) 
called  Osmontowne-greene,  was  all  woode.  From  thence,  anno 
1098,  King  William  Rufus,  by  license  of  Murchard  (King  of 
Leynster)  had  that  frame  which  made  up  the  roofe  of  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  where  no  English  spider  webbeth  or  breedeth  to 
this  day.”  We  have  never  examined  attentively  the  woodwork 
of  King's  College  Chapel,  but  from  our  remembrance  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance  we  incline  to  think  it  is  of  the  same  kind  of  Oak.] 


NEW  OR  RARE  HARDY  AND  HAEF-HARDY 

ANNUALS. 

I  now  take  tune  by  the  forelock,  and  proceed  to  give  a  list  of 
the  new  annuals.  In  the  list  below,  those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  are  half-hardy,  requiring  to  be  sown  in  March  in  pans 
or  boxes  in  heat,  or  on  a  gentle  hotbed  ;  to  be  transplanted  in- 
May  in  patches  or  in  beds  where  they  are  to  bloom.  The  hardy 
ones  may  be  sown  in  the  borders  or  in  beds  about  the  last  week 
in  April,  or  the  first  week  in  May,  where  they  are  to  produce 
their  flowers.  Most  annuals  may  have  the  blooming  season 
prolonged  by  cutting  off  all  the  seed-vessels  as  they  appear,  and 
also  by  cutting  off  the  flower-stems  when  done  blooming. 

If  the  patches  of  seeds  come  up  thick,  let  them  be  well  thinned 
out,  so  as  to  give  each  plant  its  due  share  of  light  and  food. 
Many  annuals  if  sown  in  autumn  stand  the  winter,  and  bloom 
profusely  early  the  following  year.  Where  seeds  are  required, 
this  is  the  best  method  to  get  them  well  ripened. 

*Ageratum  Mexicanum  rubrum  (Red  Ageratum). — Very 
pretty. 

Ampherephis  intermedia. — Lilac.  1|  ft.  Brazil. 

Amblyolepis  setigera. — Bright  yellow.  Sweet-scented. 
2  ft.  E.  Indies. 

*Anagallis  grandieeora  Eugenie. — White  and  blue.  1  ft. 

*A.  grandiflora  Napoleon  III. —  Rich  carmine.  1ft. 

These  two  are  highly  spoken  of  as  being  very  beautiful. 

Calliopsis  Atkinsonia  nana  (dwarf). — Various  coloured. 
1  ft.  high.  A  low,  desirable,  new  variety. 

Callirrhoe  digitata  (fingered). — A  neat,  elegant  plant ; 
rich  violet  purple  with  white  eye ;  begins  to  bloom  when  6  in. 
high,  and  rises  to  two  feet,  flowering  all  the  summer ;  figured  in 
Carter  &  Co.’s  plate  No.  8. 

Clarkia  elegans  flore  pleno  (double-flowered) . 

C.  pulchella  integripetala  (entire-petaled).—  Rosy-crim¬ 
son,  very  beautiful;  figured  in  Carter  &  Co.’s  No.  8  plate. 

C.  pulchella  marginata  (margined). — Rosy-crimson,  deeply 
edged  with  pure  white.  Very  beautiful. 

*Datura  chlorantha  flore  pleno  (double  yellow). — 
Large,  trumpet-shaped,  golden-yellow,  sweet-scented  flowers ;  from 
Texas,  growing  3  feet  high.  May  be  kept  several  years  from 
cuttings. 

#D.  Wrightii  syn.  meteloides. — Satin-white,  bordered  with 
lilac  ;  trumpet-shaped ;  blooming  from  July  to  November. 
Native  of  Asia,  growing  3  feet  high. 

Delphinium  Ajacis  tricolor  elegans.— A  truly  beautiful 
Larkspur. 

*Gaillardia  grandiflora  (large-flowered). — Crimson  and 
yellow.  Flowers  very  large.  Height  1|  ft.  A  garden  variety. 

Helianthus  Californicus  grandiflorus  (Californian 
Sunflower).— 5  ft.  Large  and  very  double,  orange-coloured  and 
handsome. 

Helichrysum  brachyrinchum  (new  everlasting). — From 
New  Holland  ;  grows  only  a  foot  high,  and  has  yellow  flowers. 

"Ipomcea  hybrida  marginata  (margined). — Flowers  various- 
coloured  and  all  margined  with  white ;  hardy  enough  to  plant 
out  of  doors  in  summer. 

*1.  limbata  elegantissima. — Flowers  with  a  fine-pointed 
star  of  rich  violet,  the  rest  pure  white;  blooming  profusely; 
exceedingly  beautiful.  All  Ipomceas  are  twiners. 

Linaria  crescia. — Crimson-purple,  with  orange  centre.  6  in. 
high.  A  garden  variety. 

Lobelia  gracilis  rosea. — A  new  colour  in  those  low  bedding 
plants.  Decidedly  an  acquisition. 

Nigella  Hispanica  alba  (white  Spanish). 
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N.  Hisfanica  ateo-puepurea  (dark  purple  Spanish). — Very 
beautiful.  Growing  14  ft.  high. 

•CEnotheea  bistorta  Yeitchii  (Yeitch’s  evening  Primrose). 
_ Yellow  and  crimson.  Growing  1  ft.  high.  Native  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Yery  handsome. 

Oxyura  chryanthemoides  (yellow  Ox-eye  Daisy). — From 
California.  \\  ft.  high.  Yery  showy. 

Phacelia  tanacetifolia  alba  (white  Tansy-leaved). — A 
beautiful  new  annual,  with  finely  divided  leaves  and  pure  white 
flowers.  Growing  2  ft.  high.  | 

PiiALACRiEA  ccelestina  (sky  blue). — 14  ft.  high.  Native  of 
Peru.  A  new  handsome  blue  annual. 

Picridium  Arabica  (Arabian). — 1  ft.  high.  Bright  yellow. 
May  make  a  good  bedding  plant. 

*Portulaca  attrea  striata  (gold-striped). — With  crimson.  \ 

P.  Blensoni  (Blenson’s). — Light  scarlet,  new  and  beautiful. 

Note.  —  Portulacas  are  splendid  annuals,  requiring  on  the 
surface  a  compost  of  lime  rubbish,  brick  dust,  and  sand  to  prevent 
them  damping  off. 

*Solanum  Texanum  (Texian). — Handsome  for  its  fruit  and 
dark  foliage.  New  and  beautiful. 

•  #Spbaguea  umbellata  (umbelled). — A  fine  new  annual  from 
California.  Sown  in  autumn,  it  will  stand  our  ordinary  -winters. 
The  flowers  are  in  close  heads,  pink,  with  purple  stamens. 
Habit  dwarf  and  spreading.  This  will  be  a  great  favourite,  and 
is  useful  as  a  pot  plant.  Height  6  in. 

Trop.eolum  majus  var.  Yellow  Tom  Thumb. — A  dwarf,  i 
compact,  clear  yellow  variety.  Likely  to  prove  a  good  bedding 
variety. 

Tropjeolum  majus — Tom  Thumb  Beauty. — Another  pretty 
dwarf  plant,  already  commended  in  The  Cottage  Gardener. 

Tuckermannia  speciosa  (showy). — Yellow  colour.  14  ft. 
high.  From  California.  Yery  showy. 

Yiscaeia  oculata  alba  Dcnnettii  (Dunnett’s  white). — A 
garden  variety. 

Y.  oculata  coccinea  nana  (dwarf  scarlet) . 

Two  new  handsome  varieties  of  one  of  the  prettiest  annuals  we 
grow. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  some  new  varieties  of  Asters, 
Larkspurs,  Stocks,  and  French  Marigolds,  all  worthy  of  culture 
where  there  is  room  for  them. — T.  Appleby. 


HEATING  THE  WALTONIAN  CASE. 

On  reading  your  correspondent’s  excellent  article  on  Waltonian 
Cases,  &c.,  it  lias  struck  me  that  a  lamp  I  have  lately  seen  in  this 
place  (Louth),  might  be  very  well  applied  to  the  Case.  The  heat 
generated  is  very  great ,  the  trouble  connected  with  it  very  little, 
and  the  cost  only  about  one  halfpenny  and  a  quarter  of  a  farthing 
for  twelve  hours.  It  is  called  “  the  Paraphine  Lamp,”  and  burns 
a  spirit  something  similar  to  camphine.  I  have  not  tried  these 
lamps  because  I  use  gas  ;  but  I  think  if  Mr.  West  were  to  make 
inquiries  respecting  them,  and  test  their  capabilities,  it  would  be 
worth  his  while. — L.  R.  Lucas. 

[Mr.  West  has  just  tested  one  of  these  Paraphine  lamps,  and 
found  it  not  suitable  to  heat  a  Waltonian  Case  ;  there  must  be  a 
glass  funnel  over  it  which  wastes  the  heat  before  it  reaches  the  hot 
water,  and  one  of  our  readers  who  has  tried  the  Paraphine  lamp 
had  to  give  it  up,  and  sent  to  Mr.  West  for  his  original  lamp. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  sent  us  a  box  of  new  night  lights,  which  are 
being  now  tested  by  Mrs.  Walton  and  Mrs.  West,  the  two  most 
practical  gardeners  in  England  for  the  Waltonian,  and  we  shall 
be  able  next  week  to  say  how  far  they  answer.  At  present  their 
opinion  is,  that  the  wicks  are  only  one  half  the  thickness  required. 

Mr.  Walton  sent  us  the  following  letter  referring  to  his  original 
lamp,  the  same  which  Mr.  West  has  been  supplying,  and  Mr. 
Walton’s  gardener  told  us  their  “Case”  is  better  than  any 
common  hotbed.  He  has  an  abundant  supply  of  manure  from 
Mr.  Walton’s  stables,  but  prefers  the  Case  for  all  his  propagation, 
and  all  his  plants  look  most  flourishing.  The  greenhouse  is  very 
gay,  and  the  frames  are  full  of  the  most  beautiful  plants,  and  all 
propagated  in  the  one  original  Waltonian  Case  without  trouble. 

“  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  in  The  Cottage  Gardener 
your  account  of  the  attempts  made  to  invent  a  candle  for  the 
Waltonian  Case.  What  is  the  objection  to  the  lamp  ?  I  have 
never  used  anything  else.  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  have  ascertained 
the  exact  quantity  of  oil  consumed,  so  as  to  calculate  the  expense. 
I  am  told  a  pint  and  a  half  a-week  is  the  outside.  I  pay  5 s.  per 
gallon  for  colza  oil,  probably  a  high  price.  That  would  be  lid. 


per  wreek  burning  the  lamp  night  and  day.  Can  any  candles, 
giving  proper  heat,  be  made  at  that  price  ? 

“  Price’s  ordinary  night  lights  are  7 d.  a  box,  and  would  only 
last  (day  and  night)  three  days,  that  would  be  Is.  2 d.  for  six 
days  only.  Surely  the  light  required  to  heat  the  box  must  be  at 
least  three  or  four  times  stronger  than  the  night  lights.  As 
to  the  trouble  it  is  a  mere  trifle,  a  little  care  in  trimming  the 
lamp  level,  and  not  too  high,  is  all  that  is  required.  My  gar¬ 
dener  tells  me  that  my  lamp,  of  the  simplest  form  and  con¬ 
struction,  is  trimmed  at  6  P.M.,  and  is  alight  at  6  a.m.,  and  often 
till  8.  He  has  already  struck  a  great  number  of  Yerbenas, 
Petunias,  &c.,  and  you  may  see  that  some  are  topped  to  strike 
again.  The  only  difficulty  I  have  is  to  find  space. — W.  H. 
Walton.”] 


THE  CANARY  AND  THE  BRITISH  FINCHES. 

{Continued  f  rom  page  274.) 

5th. — THE  SERIN  FINCH  ( Loxia  serinis). 

German ,  Der  Girlitz.  French ,  Le  Serin. 

Although  this  bird  is  not  a  native  of  the  British  islands 
yet  it  is  not  unfrequently  imported,  and  sometimes  known  as  the 
St.  Helena  Canary,  as  it  much  resembles  the  wild  Canary,  and 
is  so  nearly  allied  to  that  bird  as  to  be  reported  to  produce  fertile 
offspring  with  it.  It  will  not  be  advisable  to  omit  its  description. 

From  the  thickness  of  the  bill  this  species  has  been  classed 
I  with  the  Grosbeaks,  though,  in  other  respects,  it  more  nearly 
I  approaches  the  Finches.  The  only  one  I  have  had  was  a  very 
1  old  bird  that  was  brought  from  St.  Helena  :  he  was  an  excellent 
singer,  and  though  not  so  loud  as  the  Canary,  yet  his  song  -was 
sprightly  and  pleasing.  Two  were  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Bird  Show  in  1858,  and  one  in  1859. 

They  are  common  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  as  Spain, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  south  of  France  and  Germany. 

In  size  about  that  of  a  small  Canary,  the  beak  thick  for  its 
length,  slightly  depressed  at  the  sides,  and  the  upper  mandible 
rather  narrower  than  the  lower.  In  summer,  the  beak  is  dark 
|  grey ;  in  winter  greyish-brown  above  and  lighter  underneath. 
The  irides  dark  clicstnut-brown. 

|  The  plumage  bears  much  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Siskin,  or 
j  a  green  Canary,  being  of  a  yellowish  green,  darker  on  the  upper 
parts,  and  more  inclining  to  yellowish  beneath.  The  face  is 
1  yellowish,  but  striped  with  greyisli-green. 

The  back  is  mixed  with  greyish,  and  has  longitudinal  blackish 
spots  ;  the  covert  feathers  of  the  wings  are  dark  edged  with  green, 
the  larger  forming  lighter  bars  across  the  wings ;  the  quill  feathers 
of  wings  and  tail  incline  to  black,  but  having  narrow  greenish 
borders  ;  the  breast  yellowish,  and  the  vent  greyish-white.  The 
hen  is  not  quite  so  bright  in  colour  as  the  cock. 

Bechstein  remarks,  “  Not  only  their  neat  form  and  liveliness, 
but  also  for  the  tolerable  strength  and  sweetness  of  their  untiring 
song  cause  them  to  be  pleasant  cage  birds.  At  liberty  the  cock 
often  sings  perched  at  the  top  or  outer  twig  of  a  tree,  and,  like 
the  Woodlark,  rises  in  the  air  and  settles  again  whence  he  rose. 
He  also  sings  while  flying  from  tree  to  tree.  The  song,  on  the 
whole,  has  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Canary’s,  though 
there  are  some  notes  resembling  the  Lark’s.” 

The  nest  is  usually  built  on  the  lower  boughs  of  apple  and 
pear  trees  j  also,  on  beech  trees,  and  sometimes  on  the  oak  and 
alder.  It  is  neatly  built  of  fine  roots,  moss,  and  lichen,  and 
lined  with  hair  and  feathers.  The  hen  lays  from  three  to  five 
eggs,  which  resemble  the  Canary’s,  except  that  they  are  slightly 
smaller  and  whiter.  The  young  are  easily  reared  from  the  nest, 
and  their  first  plumage  resembles  the  Grey  Linnet,  though 
nestlings  do  not  become  so  bright  coloured  as  old  caught  birds. 
The  old  ones  each  year  moult  lighter,  till  the  underparts  get 
almost  quite  white.  They  breed  freely  with  the  Canary  ;  also, 
with  the  Siskin,  Rcdpolc,  and  Goldfinch. — B.  P.  B. 


DAIRY  HUSBANDRY.'* 

The  natural  occupation  of  man  is  tilling  the  soil,  and  it  is  an 
occupation  to  which  he  inclines,  and  for  which  he  lingers,  from 
infancy  to  old  age.  Whatever  may  be  his  occupation  he  always 
looks  forward  to  that  period  when  fortune  will  enable  him  to 
retire  from  other  pursuits  to  that  of  cultivating  his  garden  or 

*  Handbook  of  Hairy  Husbandry.  By  J.  C.  Morton,  Edito  °f  the 
Agricultural  Gazette,  &c.  London  ;  Longman  &  Co. 
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his  farm.  At  no  period  of  our  existence  as  a  nation  was  this 
propensity  more  strong  than  it  is  at  present — never  was  it  so 
universally  diffused.  We  might  readily  point  out  the  Land 
Societies,  the  periodical  literature,  and  other  agents  that  have 
pi’omoted  this  most  desirable  result ;  but  our  present  object  is 
to  hail  with  pleasure  this  additional  aid  to  that  result,  and  to 
recommend  to  our  readers  this  first  of  a  series  of  Handbooks  of 
the  several  sections  of  Farm  Practice,  intended  as  references  “for 
the  farmer,  the  bailiff,  and  the  working  man,”  but  even  more 
useful  for  the  amateur  cultivator  of  a  small  plot  of  ground. 

“  Dairy  Husbandry,”  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  treating 
respectively  of  Dairy  Statistics,  Food  of  the  Cow,  Choice  and 
Treatment  of  the  Cow,  Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  General  Manage¬ 
ment,  and  a  Monthly  Calendar.  The  whole  is  very  ably  done, 
being  the  results  of  long  and  sound  practice,  arranged  in  lucid 
order,  and  with  an  index  to  facilitate  reference. 

The  following  extract  affords  a  good  estimate  of  the  contents 
of  the  “  Handbook — 

“  Churning.- — This  is  generally  done  outside  the  dairy,  either, 
as  in  summer  time,  in  a  paved  shed  adjoining,  or  in  a  back 
kitchen  or  w'ashhouse,  where  the  cream  may  be  more  easily  kept 
warm  during  winter.  In  order  to  the  separation  of  butter,  agi¬ 
tation  and  mixture  of  the  cream  with  air  are  both  necessary.  The 
agitation  breaks  and  unites  its  oily  globules,  and  the  absorption 
of  air  appears  to  be  a  necessary  thing  in  order  to  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  form  of  butter.  This  is  proved  both  by  the  fact  that 
milk  or  cream,  however  sweet,  becomes  sour  by  churning,  and 
that  considerable  heat  is  given  off,  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  rising 
in  temperature  4°  or  5°  Fahr.  during  the  process ;  and  both  of 
these  facts  indicate  considerable  absorption  of  oxygen  gas. 

“  (1.)  In  those  cases  where  whole  milk  is  churned  for  butter,  the 
churn  is  a  fixture.  It  is  an  upright  somewhat  conical  vessel, 
made  so,  however,  only  in  order  to  secure  the  tightness  of  its 
hooping ;  and  it  is  of  various  dimensions,  from  three  feet  and  up¬ 
wards  in  height,  and  from  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  milk  to  be  treated.  This  milk  is  churned 
when  about  three  days  old,  varying  according  to  the  weather, 
being  first  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  placed  in  large  wooden 
vats  to  become  sour.  The  practice  is  to  place  it  in  coolers,  as  in 
ordinary  dairies,  until  it  has  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
thereafter  to  pour  it  into  large  wooden  vats  capable  of  holding 
two  meals  at  a  time,  where  it  sours ;  and  if  churning  is  done 
twice  or  three  times  a- week,  to  put  into  the  churn  all  the  milk 
which  has  become  sour,  whether  it  be  sixty,  forty-eight,  or  only 
twenty-four  hours  old  ;  never,  however,  putting  sweet  milk  into 
the  churn  along  with  the  sour,  as  if  milk  becomes  sour  by 
churning,  or  otherwise  than  in  the  natural  way,  the  buttermilk 
soon  becomes  rancid  and  unsaleable,  whereas  the  buttermilk  from 
milk  soured  naturally  retains  an  agreeable  and  saleable  quality 
for  a  much  longer  time.  The  milk  in  summer  is  churned  at  the 
natural  temperature ;  in  winter  hot  water  is  poured  in  with  it 
till  it  is  raised  to  65°  or  70°.  In  winter,  too,  when  cows  are  fed 
on  Turnips,  the  milk  is  poui’ed  at  once  into  the  churn  and  allowed 
to  sour  there ;  and  being  hindered  as  much  as  possible  from  cool¬ 
ing,  and  afterwards  heated  by  the  addition  of  hot  water,  or  by 
the  insertion  for  a  time  of  a  tin  vessel  full  of  hot  water,  the  butter 
does  not  retain  any  taste  of  the  Turnip.  The  churning  com¬ 
mences  and  is  carried  on  for  three  hours,  a  regular  stroke  of  the 
plunging  float-board  being  an  essential  part  of  the  process,  and  a 
rate  of  forty  to  forty-five  strokes  per  minute  being  maintained. 
This  regularity  is  attained  by  the  use  of  steam  or  water  power, 
it  being  in  the  case  of  the  larger  churns  too  laborious  for 
manual  labour.  The  after  management  of  the  butter,  when 
it  has  ‘  come,’  is  the  same  whatever  method  of  churning  is 
adopted. 

“  (2.)  When  butter  is  obtained  by  churning  cream,  this  may 
be  either  sweet  and  fresh,  or  left  to  sour.  In  the  former  case  it 
becomes  sour  by  churning,  and  the  process  is  somewhat  longer ; 
in  the  latter  the  natural  sourness  facilitates  the  separation  of 
butter,  and  provided  the  natural  change  produced  in  the  cream 
by  keeping  it  is  confined  to  mere  acidity,  the  butter  is  as  sweet 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Whatever  churn  is  adopted,  it 
is  washed  out  first  with  scalding  water,  and  then  with  cold  water 
before  using  it ;  the  cream  is  then  introduced  through  a  coarse 
canvas  cloth,  which  acts  as  a  sieve,  and  in  winter  it  is  raised  to  a 
temperature  of  55°  to  60°  by  the  addition  of  hot  water  ;  or,  as 
in  some  churns  is  possible,  by  standing  the  whole  apparatus  in  a 
tub  containing  water  of  that  temperature.  In  summer,  again, 
when  for  the  sake  of  cooling  churning  should  take  place  early  in 
the  morning,  Mr.  Littledale,  of  Birkenhead,  reports  that  he  has 


found  great  advantage  from  placing  in  the  churn  fragments  of  the 
clear  American  ice,  by  which  the  temperature  is  kept  down  low 
enough.  A  common  plan  is  to  let  cold  water  stand  in  the  churn 
for  an  hour  before  using  it  in  summer,  and  to  let  hot  water  stand 
in  it  for  some  time  in  like  manner  in  winter.  Another  fact 
affecting  all  churns  alike  is,  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  too 
rapid  a  process  of  churning.  Cream  churned  from  thirty  to 
forty  minutes,  ought  in  that  time  to  have  yielded  its  butter  ;  and 
to  this  end  a  regular,  not  too  rapid  movement  of  the  agitator 
should  be  maintained.  In  some  cases  butter  will  not  ‘come’ 
till  after  hours  of  churning,  and  occasionally  patience  is  exhausted 
first,  and  it  never  comes  at  all.  In  this  last  case  a  fragment  of 
ice  is  more  likely  to  be  effective  than  the  crooked  sixpence, 
on  which  the  hopes  of  superstitious  dairymaids  sometimes 
depend !  A  last  rule  affecting  all  churns  alike  is,  that  churning 
should  cease  after  the  butter  has  fairly  ‘  come  ’  and  been  collected 
by  the  beaters.  To  prolong  it  tends  to  the  separation  and  mixing 
up  with  the  butter  of  cheesy  particles,  which  add  to  the  weight 
of  the  butter  but  take  from  its  quality.” 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Crassula  lactea.  Ait.  Nat.  ord.,  Crassulacece. — Stems 
round,  somewhat  shrubby,  much  branched.  Branches  twisted 
below.  Leaves  opposite,  connate,  and  contracted,  at  the  base 
perfectly  smooth,  thick,  and  succulent.  Inflorescence  a  cymose 
panicle,  many-flowered.  Peduncle  short,  smooth,  rather  stout 
and  erect ;  peduncles  bracteated,  short.  Calyx  composed  of 
five  or  more  small,  acute,  green  segments.  Petals  five  or  more, 
spreading,  stellate,  pure  white  and  membranous.  Stamens  five 
to  seven ;  filaments  subulate ;  anthers  small,  two-lobed.  Pistils 
five  to  seven,  small.  Carpels  five  to  seven,  white,  many-seeded. 

The  genus  Crassula  contains  about  fifty  species,  all  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  majority  of  them  are  useless  to 
decorative  horticulture,  being  chiefly  botanical  curiosities,  assum¬ 
ing  rather  grotesque  forms ;  some,  however,  are  really  handsome, 
and  the  species  under  notice  ranks  among  the  most  handsome. 
It  blooms  very  profusely  during  December  and  January,  and  is, 
consequently,  valuable  in  the  greenhouse  at  this  flowerless  season 
of  the  year.  An  open  loamy  soil  is  most  suitable  for  it,  and  a 
moderately  warm  greenhouse  is  the  most  proper  place  for  it. 
Cuttings  should  be  dried  previously  to  being  put  in  soil,  wiien  they 
root  very  readily. 

Mutisia  ilicipolia.  Cav.  Nat.  ord.,  Composite. — A  scan- 
dent,  suffruticose  plant,  rising  several  feet  in  height,  with  angular 
stems  and  branches,  slightly  downy  when  growing.  Leaves 
alternate,  nearly  sessile,  destitute  of  stipules,  aculeate  and  sinuous 
at  the  margin,  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base,  rather  abrupt  at 
the  apex,  but  with  the  midrib  extended  into  a  longish  tendril, 
somewhat  downy  in  youth,  quite  glabrous  when  old.  Peduncles 
long,  slender,  axillary,  bearing  several  ovate-lanceolate  bracts,  and 
one  large  flower.  Involucre  cylindrical,  composed  of  four  series 
of  loosely  imbricated  scales.  Florets  of  the  ray  ten  in  number, 
female,  with  a  long,  slender  tube,  divided  at  the  limb  into  two 
segments ;  the  exterior  segment  long,  strap-shaped,  and  entire, 
the  interior  one  short  and  divided  into  two  narrow  revolute 
divisions.  Pistil  long,  exserted.  Pappus  about  half  the  length 
of  the  tube,  feathery.  Florets  of  the  disc  tubular,  with  five 
shallow  partings  at  the  apex.  Anthers  long,  exserted,  each  with 
two  long  setae  at  the  base. 

Only  three  species  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  genus  are 
as  yet  recorded  in  the  best  catalogues  of  this  country,  as  having 
been  introduced  to  cultivation,  a  circumstance  all  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  because  European  travellers  numerously  frequent  the 
parts  of  the  globe  which  the  various  species  inhabit.  There  are 
from  forty-five  to  fifty  known  species,  and  they  are  found  in 
Brazil,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Patagonia.  M.  ilicifolia  is  found  in 
Chili.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  highly  interesting  plant ;  the  ray  is 
large,  spreading,  and  fine  dark  purple,  which  with  the  yellow 
disc  makes  a  beautiful  contrast.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  peaty  soil 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  cuttings  strike  pretty  freely. 

Jacaranda  tomentosa.  It.  Hr.  Nat.  ord.,  Scropliulariacece. 
— A  stove  shrub,  reaching  several  feet  in  height.  Leaves  about 
nine  inches  long,  bi-pmnate,  with  from  three  to  five  pairs  of  leaf¬ 
lets,  and  a  terminal  one ;  leaflets  acutely  ovate  or  elliptical, 
slightly  tomentose  in  a  young  state  on  both  sides,  and  retaining 
the  same  on  the  underside  when  old.  Inflorescence  paniculate, 
tomentose.  Pedicels  rather  short,  bearing  one  or  several  flowers- 
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Calyx  with  five,  ovate,  acute  teeth,  green.  Corolla  about  two 
inches  long,  widening  in  the  throat,  silky  on  the  surface,  purplish 
lilac  or  violet.  Anthers  large,  distinctly  two-lobed ;  lobes  equal. 
Capsule  roundish  oval. 

Jacaranda  is  a  genus  of  tropical  America,  composed  of  a  few 
species  of  handsome  trees,  averaging  in  their  native  forests  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high,  though  in  our  stoves  they  rarely  attain 
much  size.  The  present  species  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  free- 
flowering  and  distinct  of  all  the  rest. 

They  are  all  reputed  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  shy-flowering 
plants,  which  is,  perhaps,  as  much  owing  to  bad  treatment  and 
their  consequent  scarcity,  as  to  any  inherent  peculiarity  of  the 
plants  themselves.  It  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Knight, 
to  take  cuttings  from  the  upper  parts  of  old  plants,  winch  when 
rooted,  should  be  encouraged  with  a  generous  soil,  bottom  heat 
(as  from  tan),  a  moist  atmosphere,  plenty  of  light,  and  gradually 
a  free  admission  of  air,  and  shifting  when  necessary  ;  but  when 
the  desired  size  is  attained  they  should  be  allowed  to  become 
somewhat  pot-bound,  when  they  will  bloom  profusely.  A  good 
rest  after  flowering,  pretty  hard  pruning,  and  repotting,  are 
requisite  previously  to  again  exciting  the  plants  into  growth.  The 
most  proper  soil  is  loam  about  two  parts,  and  partially  decayed  , 
leaves  one  part,  and  a  little  peat  with  plenty  of  sharp  sand  to 
render  the  whole  perfectly  porous.  Blooms  in  autumn  and  early 
winter. 

Styphelia  TUBlPliOKA.  Smith.  Nat.  ord.,  Ppacridacecc — 
A  compact  growing  evergreen,  greenhouse  shrub.  Leaves 
alternate,  nearly  sessile,  sometimes  slightly  cordate  at  the  base, 
linear,  short,  with  a  longish  deflexed  mucro,  revolute  at  the 
margin,  and  scabrous  on  the  upper  side.  Flowers  axillary,  borne 
on  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year.  Peduncles  short,  one- 
flowered,  drooping.  Calyx  based  by  several  small  green  bracts, 
itself  divided  at  the  limbs  into  five  very  short  teeth.  Corolla 
tubular,  rather  elongated ;  tube  furnished  with  five  fascicles  of 
villi  near  the  base  inside ;  limb  composed  of  five  revolute  seg¬ 
ments,  each  bearded  with  beautiful  crimson  hairs. 

A  most  beautiful  and  long  introduced,  but  very  scarce  plant. 
It  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson,  New  South 
Wales.  It  requires  a  most  perfect  drainage,  and  an  open,  porous, 
sandy-peat  compost,  and,  in  other  respects,  to  be  treated  like  the 
genus  Epacris,  to  which  it  is  allied.  The  greatest  bane  of  this 
charming  plant  is  a  sodden  soil,  and  every  means  possible  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  such  a  condition.  Cuttings  may  be  taken 
about  the  same  time,  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  for  those  of 
Epacris. — S.  G.  W. 

THE  SCIENCE  OE  GARDENING. 

(Continued  from  page  335.) 

Ip  the  branch  of  a  tree  be  cut  off ;  or  if  an  incision  be  made  so  j 
as  to  remove  entirely,  not  only  a  section  of  its  bark,  but  also  the 
alburnum  of  the  wood  beneath  it,  one  bud  or  more,  if  the  tree 
be  vigorous,  often  will  be  put  forth  below  the  incision.  Lateral 
vessels  are  formed  from  the  alburnum,  communicating  with  the 
bud ;  and  having  a  similar  return-communication  with  those  of 
the  bark,  it  speedily  enlarges  into  a  perfect  branch,  with  its 
necessary  leafy  organs.  If  instead  of  leaving  the  portion  of  the 
branch  above  the  incision  exposed  to  the  air,  it  be  covered  with  j 
moist  earth,  which  is  easily  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  layering-pot, 
roots  will  be  protruded  from  the  lips  of  the  wound ;  and  as  these 
are  furnished,  like  the  bud  produced  from  below,  with  vessels 
from  the  alburnum  and  bark,  it  is  evident  that  such  plant  has 
the  power  of  producing  branches  or  roots  accordingly  as  the  j 
medium,  air  or  earth,  renders  the  production  appropriate.  This 
may  be  proved  in  two  ways ;  for  if  a  Gooseberry  bush  be 
trimmed,  and  then  its  head  be  buried  in  the  earth  with  the  roots 
exposed  to  the  air,  these  will  put  forth  leaves  whilst  the  branches  1 
will  emit  roots.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  root  be  induced  by 
the  layering-pot  in  the  mode  mentioned,  and,  subsequently, 
it  is  gradually  introduced  to  the  air,  by  removing  the  soil  and 
filling  the  pot  with  moist  moss,  and  then  by  removing  the  moss 
and  giving  only  moisture,  it  may  eventually  be  left  exposed,  and  ! 
will  put  forth  leaves.  The  experiment  will  succeed  with  the 
Codlin,  and,  probably,  with  the  Joanneting  Apple. 

Buds  contain  the  rudiments  of  a  plant,  and  it  very  early 
suggested  itself  to  the  gardener  that  they  might  be  employed 
advantageously  as  a  means  of  propagation ;  and  budding  has 
now  become  the  most  prevalent  mode.  In  performing  the 
operation,  as  the  nourishment  has  to  be  afforded  to  the  bud 


from  the  alburnum  of  the  stock  with  which  it  is  brought  in 
contact,  this  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  one  minute 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  insert  the  previously  prepared  bud, 
for  if  the  surface  of  the  alburnum  becomes  dry  in  tho  slightest 
degree,  vegetation  on  that  part  is  permanently  destroyed.  The 
alburnum  of  the  stock  only  supplies  sap,  which  is  elaborated 
in  the  bud  and  its  developed  leaves  ;  and  through  its  bark  is 
returned  the  peculiar  juice  from  whence  the  woody  matter  is 
formed  that  unites  it  to  the  stock.  A  confused  line  marks  the 
point  of  union  ;  but  all  the  deposit  of  wood  is  between  that  line 
and  the  bud,  and  is  always  the  same  in  character  as  the  tree 
from  which  the  bud  is  taken. 

A  bud,  with  almost  the  solitary  exception  of  that  of  the 
Walnut,  succeeds  best  when  inserted  on  a  shoot  of  the  same 
year’s  growth,  and  apparently  for  the  reason  that  the  sap  and 
juice  it  yields  are  most  nearly  of  the  same  state  of  elaboration 
as  they  were  in  the  parent  of  the  bud  ;  and  because,  as  in  the 
animal  frame,  repair  of  injury,  the  healing  of  wounds,  is  always 
advanced  most  favourably  by  the  vital  energy  of  youth. 

“  There  are,”  says  Mr.  Knight,  “  at  the  base  of  the  annual 
shoots  of  the  Walnut  and  other  trees,  where  those  join  the 
year-old  wood,  many  minute  buds,  which  are  almost  concealed 
in  the  bark ;  and  which  rarely,  or  never  vegetate,  but  in  the 
event  of  the  destruction  of  the  large  prominent  buds  which 
occupy  the  middle  and  opposite  end  of  the  annual  wood.  By 
inserting  in  each  stock  one  of  these  minute  buds,  and  one 
of  the  large  and  prominent  kind,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  that 
the  minute  buds  took  freely,  whilst  the  large  all  failed  without 
a  single  exception.  This  experiment  was  repeated  in  the  summer 
of  1815  upon  two  yearling  stocks  which  grew  in  pots,  and  had 
been  placed  during  the  spring  and  early  part  ot  the  summer 
in  a  shady  situation  under  a  north  wall ;  whence  they  were 
moved  late  in  July  to  a  forcing-house,  which  I  devote  to  ex¬ 
periments,  and  instantly  budded.  These  being  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  house  during  the  following  summer,  produced  from  the 
small  buds  shoots  nearly  three  feet  long,  terminating  in  large 
and  perfect  female  blossoms,  which  necessarily  proved  abortive, 
as  no  male  blossoms  were  procurable  at  the  early  period  in 
which  the  female  blossoms  appeared ;  but  the  early  formation 
of  such  blossoms  sufficiently  proves  that  the  habits  of  a  bearing 
branch  of  the  Walnut  tree  may  be  transferred  to  a  young  tree  by 
budding,  as  well  as  grafting  by  approach. 

“  The  most  eligible  situation  for  the  insertion  of  buds  of  this 
species  of  tree  (and  probably  of  others  of  similar  habits),  is  near 
the  summit  of  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year,  and,  of  course, 
very  near  the  base  of  the  annual  shoot ;  and  if  buds  of  the  small 
kind  above  mentioned;  be  skilfully  inserted  in  such  parts  of 
branches  of  rapid  growth,  they  will  be  found  to  succeed  with 
nearly  as  much  certainty  as  those  of  other  fruit  trees,  pro¬ 
vided  such  buds  be  in  a  more  mature  state  than  those  of  the 
stocks  into  which  they  are  inserted.” — ( Knight's  Horticultural 
Papers .) 

The  more  mature  any  part  of  a  plant,  the  less  easy  is  it  excit¬ 
able  ;  a  branch  from  which  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  autumn, 
requires  a  higher  temperature  to  induce  vegetation  than  does  a 
similar  branch  in  the  spring.  So  is  it  with  a  bud  ;  and,  as  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Knight,  it  appears  to  be  occasioned  by  those 
parts  having  passed  into  a  state  of  repose ;  a  decreased  degree 
of  vital  energy  occurring  preparatory  to  their  winter  sleep.  Let 
no  man  scoff  at  the  idea  of  this  vital  energy  continuing  in  a  bud 
after  a  separation  from  the  parent,  for  even  the  head  of  a  polypus 
may  be  cut  off  and  grafted,  without  injury,  upon  the  decapitated 
body  of  another.  The  mature  bud  is,  consequently,  always 
inserted  with  more  success  in  a  stock,  the  buds  of  which  are  less 
mature  ;  for  it  does  not  commence  vegetating  until  the  supply  of 
sap  is  abundant,  nor  until  the  union  between  the  bark  and 
alburnum  has  had  time  to  be  completed.  When  Mr.  Knight 
reversed  this  comparative  state  of  the  stock  and  the  bud,  by  insert¬ 
ing  immature  buds  from  a  wall  Peach  upon  Peach  trees  in  a 
forcing-house  which  had  nearly  completed  their  growth  for  the 
season,  the  buds  broke  soon  after  their  insertion,  and  necessarily 
perished  for  want  of  sufficient  nourishment. 

In  performing  the  operation  of  budding,  we  have  tho  follow¬ 
ing  directions  from  Mr.  Erring  ton : — 

“  Expedition  is  the  principal  thing,  and  this  of  course  pre¬ 
supposes  some  dexterity  and  expertness.  In  summer  budding, 
the  cutting  or  shoot  from  whence  the  buds  or  scions  are  taken  is 
not  cut  from  the  parent  tree  until  the  moment  the  operation  is 
about  to  commence.  The  best  way  is,  to  provide  a  pan  or  can 
with  some  water  in  it.  The  moment  the  young  shoot  which  is 
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to  produce  the  scions  is  removed  from  the  parent,  let  all  the 
leaves  be  cut.  off,  leaving  the  petioles,  or  footstalks,  of  the  leaves 
to  handle  the  buds  by.  The  ends  of  the  young  shoots  may  then 
be  stuck  on  end  in  the  water,  taking  care,  of  course,  to  number 
or  name  them,  if  accuracy  of  this  kind  be  requisite.  All  being 
thus  iu  readiness,  and  the  operator  having  a  bundle  of  long, 
bright,  and  strong  bast  hanging  by  his  side,  and  a  finely  whetted 
budding-knife  (or  a  relay  of  them  where  much  business  has  to 
be  done),  in  his  hand,  operations  may  commence.  We  will 
suppose  what  may  be  termed  a  nurseryman’s  case— viz.,  a  young 
Plum,  Apricot,  or  Peach  stock — that  is  to  say,  in  their  phraseo- 
logy,  the  Brussels  stock  for  the  Plum,  the  commoner  stock  for  the 
Apricot,  and  the  muscle  stock  for  the  Peach.  Such  stocks  are 
generally  about  a  couple  of  feet  in  height,  and  they  are  mostly 
budded  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  The  operator  generally 
turns  his  back  to  the  stock,  for  such  stocks  are  generally  branched 
a  little,  and  by  backing  up  to  them,  the  axillary  branches  are 
forced  right  and  left  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator  by  means  of 
his  legs.  Well,  he  then  takes  a  scion  out  of  his  waterpot,  and 
generally  commences  at  the  lower  end  of  it.  With  a  clean  cut 
he  takes  out  a  bud,  now  called  ‘  a  shield,’  for  it  is  necessary  to 
cut  nearly  an  inch  above  the  bud,  and  the  same  below  it :  and 
with  this  shield  a  slight  portion  of  the  woody  part  of  the  stem  is 
taken.  Now,  with  railway  speed,  the  wood  must  be  extracted  : 
this  is  readily  done  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right 
hand,  and  one  caution  is  here  necessary.  If  a  hole  appears  at 
the  back  of  the  bud,  on  the  shield,  it  must  be  rejected  as  worth¬ 
less  ;  it  is  a  sign  that  the  shoot  is  not  sufficiently  mature,  and 
that  the  bud  was  not  properly  organised,  or  that  it  has  been 
drawn  out  in  extracting  the  piece  of  wood,  or  rather  albur- 
nous  matter.  The  bud  being  right,  a  slit  must  be  made  across 
the  stock  at  the  very  point  where  the  bud  must  be  inserted. 
This  slit  runs  across,  and  with  the  assistance  of  another  below  it, 
and  running  perpendicularly  into  the  centre  of  it,  must  form  a 
figure  like  the  capital  letter  T.  The  haft  of  the  budding-knife 


must  now  be  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  incision,  and  by  a  gentle 
pressure  up  and  down,  the  bark  will  be  found  to  become  readily 
detached  from  the  wood.  Taking  hold  of  the  leafstalk  of  the 
bud,  or  shield,  the  operator  now  slips  it  in  beneath  the  raised  bark 
of  the  incision  in  the  stock,  and  when  this  is  done,  a  compact 
and  close  tying  of  bast,  from  the  bottom  of  the  shield  to  the  top, 
completes  the  process.  All  this,  though  apparently  tedious  in 
the  detail,  is  merely  the  work  of  a  minute,  or,  at  most,  a  couple 
of  minutes,  to  an  expert  and  well-practised  operator.  We,  how¬ 
ever,  can  do  no  more  than  state  the  details  of  the  process, 
and  the  mode  of  carrying  it  out :  expertness  must  fee  acquired 
by  some  practice  in  this  as  in  most  other  matters.  All  we  can  say 
in  addition  is,  that  unless  each  bud  is  quickly  inserted  after  being 
extracted  from  the  parent  shoot,  success  becomes  very  doubtful, 
especially  if  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  the  sun  shines  brightly. 
We  would  advise  that  any  side  of  the  stock  be  selected  but 
that  directly  south.  The  sun  has  a  powerful  action  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  bud  when  iu  this  situation  ;  and  such  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  avoided,  although  we  are  aware  many  old  practitioners 
in  the  nurseries  do  not  pay  any  heed  to  such  distinctions.  .  The 
reason  is,  that  their  mode  of  conducting  the  operation  is  so 
expert,  and  so  much  expedition  is  exercised,  that  the  bud  scarcely 
suffers  at  all  in  its  transit ;  it  therefore  succeeds  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten. 

“  We  would  advise  particular  attention  to  the  following  points, 
whatever  the  kind  of  tree  may  be,  or  whatever  the  height  or 
position  may  be  at  which  it  is  budded. 

«« igt, — That  the  tree  be  in  a  state  of  high  elaboration — that  is 


to  say,  great  part  of  the  foliage  thoroughly  developed,  and  the 
growing  or  extending  principle  rather  on  the  wane.  This  will, 
in  general,  take  place  between  the  second  week  of  July  and  the 
second  week  in  August,  in  most  parts  of  Britain. 

“  2nd. — That  a  lively  course  of  root  action  be  secured,  by 
having  recourse  in  seasons  of  drought  to  copious  watering  a  day 
previous  to  budding. 

“  3rd. — To  reject  all  buds  that  appear  torn  out  or  otherwise 
injured  :  this  is  indicated  by  the  hollow  before  named. 

“  4th. — To  avoid  any  extreme  of  mutilation  or  pruning  back, 
at  the  period  of  budding ;  we  have  seen  Roses  reduced  to  a  mere 
stump  for  convenience’  sake  :  such  cannot  be  successful. 

“  5th. — To  avoid  too  tight  ligatures  ;  the  bast  must  be  quite 
close,  but  not  tight.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  bud  does 
not  form  the  union  by  means  of  pressure  alone  ;  the  bast  acts 
beneficially  also  by  shading  the  bark  of  the  shield,  or  bud, 
thereby  preventing  excessive  perspiration. 

“  Those  who  have  a  variety  of  fruits  to  bud  should  take  them 
according  to  the  order  in  which  the  wood  becomes  perfect :  thus, 
Cherries  may  stand  first,  Apricots  second,  Plums  and  Pears  third, 
and  Peaches  and  Nectarines  fourth.  The  only  after  care,  is  to 
water  occasionally  during  the  first  fortnight,  if  the  weather  is 
very  dry,  and  to  remove  the  bandages  in  due  time.  This  may, 
in  general,  be  safely  done  within  a  month,  and  the  best  criterion 
of  the  success  of  the  hud  is  the  dropping  off  of  the  footstalk.  If 
the  bud  is  taking  wrell,  this  will  fall  away  in  a  week  or  two ;  but 
if  the  footstalk  shrivels  up,  it  is  a  bad  sign.  The  portion  of  the 
stock  below  the  bud  should,  in  all  cases,  be  kept  clear  from  use¬ 
less  spray.  In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  reserve  such  shoots, 
it  will  suffice  to  pinch  off  their  growing-points.” — J. 

( To  be  continued.) 


GREENHOUSE  BETWEEN  THE  WINGS  OF  A 

HOUSE. 

sib  j.  paxton’s  glass  steucttjees. 

The  back  of  my  house  has  a  room  12  feet  high  projecting  on 
each  side  of  my  back-parlour  window,  the  width  9  feet  by  13 
feet  6  inches.  If  I  boarded  over  the  open  space  on  a  level  with 
the  parlour  floor,  and  covered  with  glass,  and  a  glass  front, 
which  faces  due  south,  should  I  have  any  chance  of  making  it  a 
good  greenhouse  ?  If  so,  need  I  have  any  ventilation  on  the 
top,  as  the  back  window  would  open  into  the  greenhouse,  and 
the  front  would  have  sashes  to  open  ?  The  ground  at  the  back 
is  10  feet  lower  than  the  front  of  the  house,  and  would  be  en¬ 
closed,  keeping  the  space  under  the  greenhouse  warmer.  None 
but  quite  hardy  plants  would  do  in  the  winter.  A  door  is 
already  in  its  place  leading  on  to  a  landing  only  3  feet  wide, 
and  leading  to  steps  into  the  garden. 

Is  Sir  Joseph  Paxton’s  plan  of  hothouse  building  suitable  for 
a  greenhouse,  as  the  plants  must  be  on  the  ground?  For  an 
orchard-house  with  trees  in  pots  it  would  not  do  so  well  as  for 
Vines — being  moveable  is  its  chief  advantage.  Messrs.  Weeks 
think  it  a  retrograde  movement,  and  not  suitable  for  the  million. 
Except  its  new  plan  of  ventilation,  I  see  no  claim  to  a  patent. 
The  same  thing  I  saw  years  back.  Long  sasli-lights  fastened 
at  the  top  and  placed  in  a  gutter,  and  Cucumbers  growing  in¬ 
side.  A  flue  ran  all  round.  The  furnace  was  inside,  and  above 
it  an  old  boiler  which  warmed  water  to  mix  with  cold  for  the 
Cucumbers,  and  by  removing  the  lid  caused  steam.  I  presume 
you  have  seen  the  model  at  7,  Pall  Mall  East. — G.  B.  C. 

[We  think  we  understand  what  you  mean,  but  the  first 
period  is  a  puzzler,  which  we  have  read  and  re-read  in  connection 
with  the  context,  without  being  able  thoroughly  to  understand 
it.  Our  impression  is,  that  the  floor  of  your  back  parlour  is  10 
or  12  feet  above  the  outside  ground  level,  that  the  parlour 
window  looks  into  an  open  space  9  feet  wide  and  13  feet  0 
inches  long;  that  that  space  is  bounded  by  walls  on  each  side, 
east  and  west,  and  open  to  the  south,  and  the  propriety  of 
boarding  this  space  over  on  a  level  with  the  parlour  floor  is 
questioned,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  a  greenhouse.  We  approve 
heartily  of  the  suggestion,  but  instead  of  having  the  greenhouse 
floor  on  a  level,  we  would  place  it  three  or  four  inches  below 
the  parlour  floor,  so  that  no  wet  or  anything  of  that  kind  should 
affect  the  parlour.  To  make  the  most  of  it,  then,  whatever  you 
may  do  as  to  the  door  and  landing  at  present  in  existence,  we 
would  turn  that  parlour  window  into  a  glass-door,  from  whence 
you  can  pass  into  the  conservatory  at  once.-  If  your  side-walls 
had  only  been  10  or  12  feet  high,  so  as  to  obtain  morning  and 
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afternoon  sun,  we  would  have  recommended  a  span-roofed 
house  ;  hut  as  we  suspect  these  walls  are  high,  and  form  part  of 
the  building,  then  we  think  you  will  have  to  be  content  with  a 
lean-to  sloping  roof,  as  involving,  on  the  whole,  less  expense,  as 
by  it  you  will  only  have  a  front  gutter,  instead  of  the  two  side 
ones — though  in  either  case  you  will  want  a  strip  of  lead  along 
each  side  to  prevent  the  water  getting  in  when  lashed  against 
the  walls.  Supposing,  then,  that  you  settle  the  front  of  your 
house  to  be  G  or  7  feet  in  height,  the  height  at  the  hack  ought, 
at  least,  to  he  3  feet  or  3£  feet  more,  which  will  make  the  length 
of  your  roof  about  14  feet.  If  the  bounding-walls  were  not  ex¬ 
cessively  high,  we  would  prefer  a  span-roof.  Height  of  glass 
at  sides  5£  feet;  height  of  centre  ridge-hoard  8  feet;  walk  in 
centre,  and  stage  on  each  side,  roof  all  fixed,  and  no  sashes,  and 
a  couple  of  ventilators  next  the  dwelling-house,  one  on  each  side, 
made  to  swing  as  described  last  week.  Ventilation  will  be  even 
more  necessary  if  you  have  a  lean-to  roof,  as  in  summer  the 
parlour  will  get  excessively  hot  if  you  open  the  window.  Two 
sashes  on  Sir  Joseph  Paxton’s  plan  would  suit  you,  and  so 
would  sashes  made  in  the  usual  way,  two  to  be  fixtures,  11  feet 
or  12  feet  long,  and  two  short  ones  above,  made  to  slide.  Either 
of  these  would  be  best,  if  you  wanted  to  move  the  house  at  any 
time.  Were  the  roof  to  be  a  fixture,  we  would  have  nine  sash- 
bars  from  top  to  bottom,  the  two  side  ones  each  3£  inches  by 
2§  inches,  and  the  other  seven  each  3£  inches  by  2  inches.  The 
simplest  mode  of  ventilating  would  he  to  glaze  within  a  foot  or 
nine  inches  of  the  top,  place  a  bearer  of  wood  across  there  half 
an  inch  above  the  bars,  and  let  that  be  the  rest  tor  two  wooden 
ventilators  a  yard  long,  to  open  and  shut  with  a  rod  or  a  line 
and  pulley. 

We  have  not  seen  either  the  model  or  the  houses  referred  to 
as  yet.  We  have  no  doubt  they  will  answer  for  all  sorts  of 
houses,  as  well  as  orchard-houses,  as  they  can  be  raised  off  the 
ground  as  well  as  set  on  it.  So  far  as  we  understand  the  matter, 
the  chief  object  was  to  have  houses  that  a  tenant  could  legally 
move  from  place  to  place  without  having  any  bother  with  his 
landlord,  and  which  could  be  easily  taken  down  and  put  up  with 
very  little  trouble.  For  this  object  we  have  little  doubt  that  the 
system  will  suit.  We  would  rather  not  enter  on  the  subject  of 
the  patent.  Air  has  been  given  between  sashes  often  enough, 
but  we  question  if  ventilators  were  regularly  and  systematically 
fixed  in  such  positions  before.  But  why  bother  about  a  patent  ? 
A  good  idea  should  bo  encouraged,  patent  or  no  patent.  If  you 
will  insist  on  our  opinion,  however,  we  must  say  that  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  without  a  personal  observation,  we  do  not  think, 
leaving  the  above  specified  object  out  of  the  question,  that  the 
system  is  any  improvement  either  as  respects  general  utility  or 
economy. 

We  find  on  looking  over  this,  that  we  have  omitted  two  re- 
marks.  First.  If  your  roof  is  to  be  fixed  with  stout  sash-bars 
and  no  rafters,  it  would  be  as  well  to  take  an  iron  rod  across, 
from  wall  to  wall,  about  the  centre,  and  screwed  to  each  of  the 
sash-bars.  The  second  is,  we  perceive  that  the  space  below  the 
conservatory  you  propose  fronting  also  with  glass.  We  do 
not  know  what  you  intend  with  this  place,  but  many  things 
might  be  kept  there  when  out  of  bloom,  as  Fuchsias,  Scarlet 
Geraniums,  Dahlias,  &c. ;  hut  we  allude  to  it  particularly  in 
order  to  advise  you  to  fix  a  small  boiler  there,  and  thence  take 
some  pipes  to  heat  your  conservatory  above,  and  then  you  will 
have  no  need  to  confine  yourself  to  the  hardiest  flowers  ;  but 
may  have  it  nice  and  gay  the  most  of  the  year.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Correspondents.— Many  answers  are  obliged  to  be  postponed  until 

next  week. 

Sowing  Lobelia  spf.ciosa  ( Jack-of-all -trades ). —  It  may  be  sown  in 
pans,  and  placed  in  a  Cucumber-bed  any  time  in  March  ;  but  the  seedlings 
must  be  removed  to  a  cooler  place  the  moment  they  are  up.  The  name  of 
the  succulent  cannot  be  made  out  from  a  mere  leaf.  You  ought  to  have 
stated  the  kind  of  plant,  or  to  have  sent  a  bloom  of  it. 

Wall-Trees  Injured  by  a  Ditcii  ( A  Friend:  in  Trouble). — The  ditch 
cut  on  the  north  side  of  your  wall  ought  not  to  injure  your  trees  to  the 
extent  you  describe.  Mulch  thickly  over  the  surface  of  the  border  and 
keep  it  well  supplied  with  water  during  the  summer. 

Motion  of  Sail — Flchies  wishes  to  ascertain  “  the  name  of  a  plant,  an 
American  he  thinks,  not  long  since  imported,  in  which  the  moving  sap  is 
seen  through  the  microscope.”  Can  any  of  our  readers  give  the  wished-for 
information. 

Piilomis  t.eonurus. —  Mr.  Fish  is  much  obliged  by  the  liberality  of 
“Rose,”  and  still  more  gratified  by  the  accounts  of  her  efforts  and  great 
success.  He  fears  that  such  success  at  times  would  rather  shame  many 
would-be  instructors  and  professionals.  He  thinks  the  Cape  seeds 
under  the  circumstances  will  be  worth  her  attention,  and  would  advise 
trying  some  of  each  in  the  Chrysanthemum-house. 


Plant-stage  for  a  Span-roofed  House  (A  Constant  Reader). — If  your 
ridge-board  is  not  above  9  or  10  feet  from  the  floor,  we  would  have  a  level 
stage  in  the  centre.  A  walk  on  each  side,  3  feet  wide,  and  a  shelf  on  each 
side  from  18  to  21  inches  wide,  which  wmuld  leave  G  feet,  or  5  feet,  for  the 
width  of  the  centre  table.  If  the  front  shelves  were  2  feet  9  inches  or  so 
from  the  floor,  we  would  make  the  central  table  5  feet.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  good  for  showing  off'  the  plants  to  advantage,  as  little 
would  be  seen  of  the  pots  except  the  front  rows.  But  if  the  ridge  were 
much  higher  than  we  have  supposed,  or  the  object  not  so  much  to  show 
off,  but  to  grow  as  great  a  number  of  short,  bushy  plants  in  the  space  as 
possible,  then  we  would  prefer  a  centre  shelf,  and  two  at  least,,  on  each 
side.  The  first  mode  is  so  superior  for  showing  off,  that  we  would  prefer 
it  in  every  case,  if  we  could  make  sure  of  some  portable  shelves,  or  pots, 
on  which  to  raise  plants,  if  we  require  them  to  be  raised.  Having  plenty 
of  lights  there  will  be  no  drawing  on  the  flat  stage. 

Dianthus  Hf.ddewigii  Culture  (A.  S.  C.). — In  our  No.  574,  p.  391,  you 
will  find  full  directions. 

Oil-Painting  Flower-Pots  —  Lime  Water  ( Amy  Flower).  —  We  so 
paint  them  of  a  stone  colour  every  year,  and  we  can  answer  for  its  not 
being  injurious  to  the  plants  growing  in  the  pots.  Lime  water  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  Heaths,  Rhododendrons,  and  Azaleas;  hut  to  other  potted- 
plants  it  may  be  applied  without  injury,  to  expel  the  worms.  Half  a  peck 
of  freshly-slaked  lime  may  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  twenty  gallons  of 
water,  and  then  allowed  to  settle.  When  clear  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Nemomiilainsignis  for  Edging  [F.K.  TV.). — The  best  plan  is  to  sow  the 
seeds  at  once  where  the  flowers  are  wanted,  as  there  is  only  one  here  and 
there  who  can  grow  the  plants  well  in  heat.  Although  the  blue  Nemophila 
is  among  the  prettiest  flowers  we  have,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  least  likely  of 
them  all  for  neat  edgings,  and  it  is  certainly  the  last  plant  we  should 
think  of  to  edge  any  one  of  our  beds.  We  never  miss  having  a  bed  of  it 
some  time  in  the  year,  and  we  never  would  edge  that  bed  with  anything 
else.  The  most  beautiful  bed  of  it  we  ever  had  was  from  a  sowing  on 
the  second  day  of  July.  There  was  an  early  snow  that  season,  about  a 
couple  of  inches  deep,  and  the  myriads  of  flowers  with  the  green  tips  of  the 
leaves  made  such  a  charming  picture  as  we  shall  never  forget.  This  Nemo¬ 
phila  lasts  about  twice  as  long  in  the  autumn  as  it  does  in  May  and  June. 

Diseased  Cuttings  { 0 .  W.  D.).— The  cuttings  have  decayed  from  being 
kept  too  wet  and  too  cold.  No  application  of  Tobacco  water,  &c.,  would 
help  them. 

Fruit  Trees  ( Lancashire ). — For  your  Peach-house  you  may  have  for 
dwarfs — Royal  George  and  Bellegardc  Peaches;  and  for  riders — 1  Violette 
Hative,  and  1  Stanwick  Nectarine  ;  and  1  Early  York  Peach.  For  the 
fiued  wall,  your  12  dwarfs  may  be — 2  Peach  or  Moorpark,  1  Kaisha,  and 
1  Pine  Apple  Apricots;  1  Balgowan,\  Hardwicke  Seedling,  and  1  New 
White,  and  1  Oldenburg  Nectarines  ;  1  Early  York,  1  Noblesse,  1  Barring¬ 
ton,  1  Walburton  Admirable  Peaches.  The  14  riders  for  the  fiued  wall 
may  consist  of — 1  Moorpark  or  Peach,  1  Large  Early,  1  Kaisha,  and 
1  Blenheim  Apricots  ;  1  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  1  Early  Savoy,  1  Royal 
George,  1  Barrington,  and  1  Walburton  Admirable  Peaches;  1  Early 
Newington,  1  Downton,  1  Pitmaston  Orange,  1  Violate  Ilutive,  and 

1  Elruge  Nectarines.  The  sixty-six  trees  for  yourpyramidal  orchards  may 
be  composed  of— Apples.— 3  Irish  Peach,  3  Kerry  Pippin,  3  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  3  Cellini,  3  Adams'  Pearmain,  3  fiedd/eston  Pippin,  3  Stunner 
Pippin.  Pears. — 2  Jargonelle,  2  Louise\Bonnc  of  Jersey ,2  Bcurre  Supsrftn, 

2  Comte  de  Lamy,  2  Marie  Louise,  2  Suffolk  Thorn,  2  Thompson's, 
2  Knight's  Monarch,  3  Josephine  de  Malincs,  2  Beurre  de  Ranee.  Plums. 
— 2  Rivers'  Early  Favorite,  2  Green  Gage,  2  Purple  Gage,  2  Victoria, 
2  Jefferson,  2  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay.  Cherries. — 1  Belle  cl' Orleans, 

1  Black  Tartarian,  2  Mayduke,  2  Elton,  2  Florence,  2  Morcllo,  2  Late 
Duke. 

Campanula  fragilis  ( Little  Hothouse).— Very  many  thanks  for  the 
kind  offer  of  Campanula  fragilis  ;  we  have  it  in  abundance,  else  we  would 
have  jumped  at  your  offer.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  little  old-fashioned 
trailing  kinds  for  a  window-sill ;  for  the  front  of  a  rockwork,  also,  all  the 
summer.  The  ladies  who  pronounced  the  lively  pale  blue  flowers  of 
Campanula  fragilis  to  be  mauve  colour  are  sadly  mistaken  ;  it  is  just  as 
far  from  mauve  as  Liverpool  is  from  Paris,  where  this  extremely  rare  colour 
in  flowers  originated. 

Manures  for  a  Suburban  Garden  [Beginner).— All  those  you  men¬ 
tion  are  good,  but  guano  and  super-phosphate  of  lime  are  still  better. 
Buy  a  canister  of  them  as  advertised  under  the  head  “  Portable  Manures  ” 
in  our  columns. 

Shrubs,  &e.,  for  Liverpool  Shore  [Aquarius].— When  we  travelled 
that  part  of  the  coast  we  did  not  see  any  trees  or  shrubs  which  looked 
healthy,  and  rather  than  give  our  own  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  most 
likely  to  answer,  we  should  prefer  to  hear  from  some  of  the  Datives  there¬ 
abouts,  and  more  particularly  from  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden  and 
Nurseries.  Our  correspondent  wishes  for  directions  for  making  “a 
rectangular  freshwater  aquarium,  combining  cheapness  and  durability.” 
We  shall  be  obliged  by  any  one  sending  us  the  information  desired,  and  if 
with  working  plans  all  the  better. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPER’S  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY  SHOWS.’ 

March  loth,  lGth,  and  17th.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  lion. 

Secs.,  Mr.  J.  J.  Lonsdale,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Ilastwell. 

May  23d  and  24th.  Beverley  and  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Sec., 
Mr.  Eras.  Calvert,  Surgeon,  &c.  Entries  close  May  17th. 

July  18th  and  19th.  Merthyr  Tydvil.  See.,  Mr.  W.  II.  Harris,  142, 
High  Street,  Merthyr. 

N.B. — Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


MR.  J.  W.  HORRY  AND  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE 
POULTRY  SHOW. 

When  I  read  Mr.  Ilorry’s  letter  in  your  last  number  I  was  at 
first  disposed  to  commiserate  with  Iris  wounded  feelings  in  not  ob- 
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taining  the  prize  birds  he  wished  to  purchase ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  thought  he  would  better  have  shown  his  desire  to  let 
“  bygones  be  bygones,”  as  he  expressed  himself,  if  he  had  avoided 
making  the  subject  public  ;  and  being  of  opinion  that  where 
much  is  professed  something  is  often  hidden,  I  have  made  in¬ 
quiries,  and  give  you  the  following  version  : — The  pen  was  sold, 
not  by  the  Secretary,  but  by  his  clerk ;  and  the  said  clerk,  when 
he  discovered  the  error,  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Ilorry,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret,  and  informed  him  the  money  would  be  re¬ 
turned.  Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Ilorry  came  on  the  Thursday, 
and  demanded  his  birds.  He  was  shown  the  receipt-book,  and 
it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  name  of  the  actual  purchaser 
preceded  his  by  several  eutries,  and  he  was  offered  the  cheque 
he  had  paid.  He  refused  it,  and  put  the  claim  into  the  hands 
of  his  solicitors ;  they,  having  better  temper  and  more  discretion 
than  their  client,  accepted  the  return  of  the  cheque,  and  there 
the  matter  should  have  ended ;  but  Mr.  Horry  seems  to  think 
that,  though  neither  law  nor  equity  is  on  his  side,  he  has  a 
greivance,  and  he  rushes  into  print — your  readers  will  judge 
with  what  motives.  I  am  assured  that  this  is  the  first  Show 
at  which  such  a  mistake  has  happened,  and  that  it  was  the  result 
of  employing  a  new  clerk. — Moderation. 


REARING  THE  YOUNG  OF  THE  SHELL-DUCK. 

I  have  for  several  years  past  kept  a  pair  of  Shell-Ducks,  the 
young  of  which  I  cannot  succeed  in  rearing.  Would  you  tell 
me  how  I  may  proceed  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  to  place  the 
eggs  imder  a  foster  mother  ?  the  parents  being  so  extremely  shy, 
they  would  probably  decoy  them  away  if  allowed  to  hatch  them. 
If  so,  should  you  prefer  the  duck  or  hen  ? 

I  have  also  two  Egyptian  Geese,  one  of  which  I  would  gladly 
exchange  for  a  gander.  Should  any  of  your  correspondents  or 
readers  be  able  to  do  this  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them,  and 
arrange  the  exchange. — O.  Barton,  Oxton,  Notts. 

[We  have  reared  the  young  of  the  Shell-Duck  many  times 
without  difficulty  by  putting  the  eggs  under  a  hen,  and  by  feed¬ 
ing  as  we  would  other  ducks,  with  the  exception  that  we  always 
kept  a  very  shallow  vessel  filled  with  water  and  oatmeal,  from 
which  the  young  ate  constantly.  In  a  state  of  nature  these  birds 
make  their  nests,  and  sit  in  holes  and  burrows,  and  hence  get  the 
name  of  the  Burrow  Duck.  If  they  are  sickly,  a  little  salt  in 
the  water  is  often  beneficial. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  make  the  exchange  you 
propose,  they  will,  we  hope,  answer  in  our  columns.] 


TREATMENT  OF  A  DECLINING  FOWL- 
OPENING  THE  CROP  OF  A  CHICKEN. 

I  hate  a  remarkably  fine  dark  grey  Dorking  cock,  weighing 
upwards  of  10  lbs.,  and  of  splendid  shape  and  colour.  It  has 
always  been  a  healthy,  vigorous  bird ;  but  lately  its  comb  has 
become  very  pallid,  together  with  his  wattles  and  face.  It  is 
dull  and  mopes  about.  The  upper  part  of  the  comb  is  quite  grey, 
as  if  it  had  no  circulation  in  it.  When  it  eats  it  has  to  stop  every 
now  and  then,  and  opens  its  beak  as  if  it  were  gasping  for 
breath  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  often  makes  a  kind  of  noise  like 
a  shrill  sneeze — a  snapping  metallic  noise  it  is.  It  eats  well,  and 
its  feathers  are  glossy  and  bright.  I  have  given  it  castor  oil  several 
times,  but  its  comb  and  face  do  not  improve  in  colour,  and  it 
seems  to  be  getting  less  lively  every  day.  What  am  I  to  do  ? 

It  may  interest  you  to  hear  of  an  operation  which  I  success¬ 
fully  performed  on  a  Dorking  chicken  a  fortnight  old  about  ten 
days  ago.  The  little  thing  had  got  hold  of  a  quantity  of  whole 
com  by  accident,  and  became  crop-bound.  I  tried  every  remedy 
to  relieve  it,  but  ineffectually.  At  length,  seeing  that  it  was 
dying,  I  took  a  sharp  penknife,  cut  the  crop  open,  cleaned  it  of 
its  contents,  and  having  washed  the  wound  with  warm  water, 
sewed  it  up  again.  The  bird  is  quite  well,  and  growing  fast. — E.  0. 

[You  must  continue  to  purge  the  bird  with  castor  oil.  Wo 
should  then  advise  you  to  use  Baily’s  pills.  The  medical 
treatment  must  be  continued  till  its  evacuations  cease  to  be 
green  and  slimy,  as  they  doubtless  are  now,  and  become  grey 
and  firm.  It  will  not  be  restored  to  health  till  this  has  taken 
place.  Of  course,  you  must  be  somewhat  guided  by  its  strength, 
and  what  it  is  able  to  bear ;  but  we  advise  that  you  give  im¬ 
mediately  a  table-spoonful  of  castor  oil.  If  the  bird  appear 
much  weakened  by  it,  give  it  some  bread  soaked  in  ale  or  port 


wine.  Its  food  should  be  nourishing  :  ground  oats  mixed  with 
milk,  stale  crusts  wetted,  and  such  things. 

The  operation  you  mention  is  very  interesting ;  w’e  have  per¬ 
formed  it  successfully  on  chickens  ourselves.  When  necessary  to 
operate  on  old  birds,  they  suffer  more  from  it.  We  think 
amateurs  do  well  to  interchange  such  communications.] 


APIARIAN  NOTES.— No.  Y. 

MARCH. 

Ligurian  Bees. — I  have  been  very  frequently  asked,  “  What 
can  there  be  in  the  scientific  and  practical  pursuit  of  bees,  which 
serves  to  keep  up  in  the  mind  of  an  apiarian  a  continuous  interest 
for  so  many  years  ?  ”  and  although  it  is  a  question  not  always 
easy  to  answer  satisfactorily,  at  least,  to  the  inquirer,  yet  the 
fact  remains  undoubted,  that  very  few  of  those  who  once  become 
inoculated  with  any  amount  of  enthusiasm,  with  regard  to 
apiarian  pursuits,  ever  altogether  cease  to  be  affected  with  what 
some  may  call  the  disease  of  apimania.  But  if  there  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  any  probability  of  a  diminution  of  the  active  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  malady,  the  splendid  honey  season  of  1859,  would  go 
very  far  to  rouse  them,  and  demonstrate  that  they  were  only 
dormant  for  a  time. 

Nor  do  we  seem,  in  the  coming  season,  likely  to  want  for  excit¬ 
ing  causes  for  seriously  affecting  those  who  may  be  pre-disposed  to 
the  disorder,  for  (to  drop  this  metaphorical  prelude),  we  shall  have 
a  very  great  source  of  interest  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Ligurian  species  into  our  apiaries  ;  and  in  the  results  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  instituted  by  the  “  Devonshire  Bee-keeper,”  and 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  foreigners  among  us. 
Hence  I  quite  look  forward  to  a  season  of  unusual  interest  with 
regard  to  them. 

I  mentioned  in  two  previous  articles  (Apiarian  Notes,  No.  III., 
September,  and  Apiarian  Notes,  No.  IV.,  October,  in  1859),  that 
I  had  established  a  Ligurian  queen  in  one  of  my  stocks.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  the  “Devonshire  Bee-keeper,”  two  queens  were 
ordered  from  M.  Hermann  in  August  last.  On  arrival,  after  a 
very  long  delay  on  the  road,  one  of  them  (a  very  fine  queen),  was 
found  to  be  dead  with  all  her  companions  ;  and  the  other  queen 
with  a  few  bees  were  barely  living,  having  suffered  in  both  cases 
from  starvation.  This  queen  was  taken  by  me,  having  been 
quickly  revived  by  a  little  honey ;  but  it  proved  to  be  so  remarkably 
diminutive,  and  as  M.  Hermann  in  his  letter  of  advice  had  stated, 
that  it  was  born  only  a  week  or  ten  days  before  he  sent  it,  I 
had  very  strong  doubts  as  to  its  being  impregnated  and  fertile. 
The  little  box  containing  the  bees  arrived  on  the  27th  of  August, 
and  was  at  once  placed  over  the  central  aperture  in  the  top  of  a 
Stewarton  hive,  from  which  the  old  queen  had  been  removed  a 
few  days  previously.  Here  they  remained,  separated  by  per¬ 
forated  zinc  from  the  English  bees  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  on 
the  communication  being  fully  opened,  they  were  received  below 
with  little  or  no  fighting. 

On  September  3rd,  and  again  on  the  12th,  I  removed  and  in¬ 
spected  every  comb  of  the  hive,  and  in  each  instance  had  a  good 
view  of  the  queen,  which  was  of  undoubted  Ligurian  origin, 
though,  as  I  before  said,  remarkably  diminutive. 

There  was  not  a  trace  of  eggs  or  brood  at  either  time  to  be 
seen,  though  a  Ligurian  queen  belonging  to  my  friend  before 
named  wa3  then  laying  eggs  rapidly.  Therefore,  I  had  good 
cause  for  fearing  that  the  result  of  this  speculation,  at  least  so 
far  as  this  Ligurian  queen  and  the  colony  were  concerned,  would 
be  a  failure. 

Up  to  the  present  time  my  doubts  have  not  been  removed,  but 
to-day  (February  29),  even  while  writing  this,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pollen  is  being  carried  in,  so  I  may  hope  that  she  is 
after  all  a  fruitful  mother. 

Longevity  of  Bees. — It  will  be  both  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  to  observe  how  long  the  common  English  bees  live  in 
the  hive  after  the  substitution  of  a  Ligurian  queen.  This  has 
already  been  alluded  to  by  the  “  Devonshire  Bee-keeper,” 
but  I  would  again  call  attention  to  the  subject,  and  would  invite 
all  who  may  adopt  this  foreign  yellow  race,  to  take  accurate  note 
of  the  date  of  transfer,  and  also  of  the  time  at  which  the  last 
black  bee  is  seen,  and  furnish  us  with  the  required  information, 
either  through  the  pages  of  this  periodical,  or  by  letter.  Thus 
from  the  evidence  of  many  witnesses  shall  we  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  of  a  doubtful  point.  Some  have  asserted  that  six 
months  are  the  period  of  their  duration  of  life  ;  but,  that  this  is 
too  limited  we  are  already  convinced  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
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six  months  have  elapsed  since  the  removal  of  the  English  queens, 
and  the  ordinary  black  bees  are  still  very  numerous.  My  belief 
is,  that  from  eight  to  nine  months  are  the  duration  of  common 
worker-bees’  existence  ;  but  we  shall  soon  have  sufficient  proof  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case. 

Endurance  of  Intense  Cold. — This  last  winter  has  given 
abundant  evidence  (if  it  were  before  wanting),  of  the  power  of 
bees  in  well-peopled  colonies  of  resisting  cold.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Exeter,  the  thermometer  stood  very  nearly  at  zero, 
yet  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  not  one  of  my  fourteen 
stocks  has  materially  suffered  from  the  cold,  and  some  are  ap¬ 
parently  crowded  with  bees.  The  working  season  seemed  likely  to 
be  an  early  one,  as  pollen  was  carried  into  hives,  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  on  the  5th  of  February.  But  since  that  time  the  weather 
has  been  very  unpropitious  for  the  collection  of  pollen. 

Management  for  March. — As  the  warmer  weather  comes 
on,  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  and  clean  floor-boards.  Also, 
it  will  be  well  to  see  that  the  hives  are  not  too  much  exposed  to 
the  glare  of  a  March  sun,  which  often  tempts  thousands  of  bees 
to  destruction,  on  bright,  cold,  windy  days.  But  anything  like 
confinement  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  thought  of.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  now  to  inspect  all  hives  whose  store  of  food  is  doubtful,  and 
supply  those  that  are  deficient  with  small  quantities  from  time  to 
time ;  and  this  should  be  done  until  the  end  of  April,  or  even  later, 
as  the  consumption  of  food  by  the  young  is  so  great  at  this 
season,  that  many  hives  perish,  after  having  early  appeared  to 
commence  work  vigorously. — S.  Betan  Fox,  Exeter. 


LIGURIAN  QUEENS— MODE  OF  UNITING  TO 

SWARMS. 

Although  a  bee-keeper  of  many  years’  standing,  I  am  not  yet 
a  bee-master,  and  have  not  much  experience  in  manipulating 
with  them.  I  should,  therefore,  deem  it  a  favour  if  you  will 
inform  me  whether  the  following  will  answer  as  a  means  of 
adding  a  stock  to  her  Ligurian  majesty.  My  present  stocks  are 
all  in  flat-topped  straw  hives,  but  as  I  do  not  expect  to  get  my 
Ligurian  queens  before  swarming  time,  I  propose  to  have  a 
couple  of  young  swarms  settled  in  two  of  Tegetmeier’s  bar- 
boxes,  and  remove  the  combs,  one  by  one,  into  an  empty  box ; 
of  course,  in  doing  so,  looking  carefully  for  the  queen,  and  if  I 
can  find  her,  I  shall  secure  her,  and  place  the  small  box  con¬ 
taining  the  Italian  queen  and  her  attendants  over  an  opening 
in  the  top  of  the  box  at  night,  a  slip  of  perforated  zinc  inter¬ 
vening  before  allowing  free  access  to  the  new  comers. — J.  M. 

[We  think  your  plan  a  good  one,  and  would  recommend  it  to 
the  attention  of  bee-keepers  who  may  be  desirous  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  offer  made  by  “  A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper,” 
but  who  possessing  only  common  hives,  are  deterred  by  distrust 
of  their  own  ability,  to  discover  and  remove  the  original  queen 
from  the  stock  appropriated  to  the  Ligurian  sovereign.  It  is 
always  easy  to  discover  a  queen  in  a  bar-hive  by  transferring 
the  combs,  bees,  and  all,  into  another  box,  and  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out  during  the  removal.  In  the  case  of  a  recent  swarm 
care  is  requisite  in  handling  the  combs  which  are  new  and 
brittle,  and  if  the  weather  be  warm  at  the  time,  iUwould  be  best 
to  operate  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  An  efficient  veil  and 
stout  gloves  should  be  worn,  although  the  bees  are  generally 
taken  too  much  by  surprise  to  make  a  serious  attack.] 


LIGUEIAN  BEES. 

Before  accepting  “  The  Devonshire  Bee-keeper's”  liberal 
offer,  would  you  be  pleased  to  inform  me — 

1.  What  advantage  is  anticipated  from  the  Ligurian  over  the 
British  bees  ?  ? 

2.  Would  they  be  equally  hardy  and  industrious  in  our  vari¬ 
able  climate  ?  , 

3.  How  is  it  possible  for  “  The  Devonshire  Bee-keeper” 
or  his  customers  to  preserve  either  breed  pure  from  the  drone 
influence  of  his  own  and  adjoining  apiaries  ?  Would,  therefore, 
this  cross  of  foreign  blood  be  an  improvement  or  the  reverse  on 
the  constitution  of  our  own  bees? 

These  are  questions  of  interest  to  all  your  apiarian  readers, 
and  of  the  highest  importance  to  those  intending  to  give  them 
a  trial,  as  well  as  to  parties  into  whose  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  they  may  be  introduced. — A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper. 

[1.  The  question  has  been  already  asked  by  “  A  Lady  Sub¬ 
scriber,”  and  was  answered  in  our  last  number. 


2.  The  Italian  species  having  been  found  more  hardy,  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  prolific  than  the  common  bee,  both  in  Germany 
and  in  the  Alpine  districts,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will 
prove  equally  valuable  in  this  country. 

3.  “  The  Devonshire  Bee-keeper  ”  will  banish  all  his 
stocks  of  the  ordinary  kind  of  bee  to  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  his  apiary  during  the  next  swarming  season.  As  none 
of  his  immediate  neighbours  keep  bees,  he  considers  the  cloud 
of  drones  arising  from  his  four  Ligurian  stocks  will  be  amply 
sufficient  to  insure  the  purity  of  the  breed,  especially  as  Dzierzon 
states  that  even  where  both  kinds  of  drones  exist  in  about  equal 
numbers,  the  Italian  queens  will  usually  encounter  Italian 
drones.  Those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  offer  of  “  A  Devon¬ 
shire  Bee-keeper”  should  not  permit  their  metamorphosed 
stocks  to  swarm  during  the  present  year,  as  there  will  probably 
be  few  or  no  Italian  drones  to  fertilise  the  young  queens.  In 
the  next  and  succeeding  years  it  may  also  be  advisable  to  isolate 
the  strangers  as  much  as  possible  during  the  swarming  season. 
No  bee-keeper  need  fear  the  introduction  of  these  foreigners 
into  his  own  or  adjoining  apiaries,  since  in  Germany  the  Ligu¬ 
rian  has  been  successfully  crossed  with  the  common  bee,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  variety  which  is  considered  by  some  apiarians  to  equal, 
if  it  does  not  actually  excel,  the  pure-bred  Italian  race.] 


WATER  FOR  BEES. 

In  my  communication  in  your  last  number,  on  the  subject  of 
meal  or  flour  as  a  substitute  for  pollen  to  bees,  I  observe  an 
omission  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  supply.  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned  that  the  German  authorities  alluded  to,  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  giving  a  supply  of  water  to  the  bees  simultaneously  with 
the  meal.  Indeed,  this  has  long  been  a  custom  with  many 
apiculturists,  even  as  early  as  January,  for  without  water  pollen 
is  of  comparatively  little  use.  Both  the  meal  and  the  water  are 
in  the  early  spring  introduced  within  the  hive ;  old  combs 
being  used  in  each  case  where  no  better  receptacle  exists.  . 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  as  a  difference  of  opinion 
prevails  respecting  the  probable  intermixture  of  breed  between 
the  common  and  Ligurian  bees,  Dzierzon’s  experience  is 
opposed  to  placing  both  kinds  near  together.  When  this  was 
the  case,  he  found  that  out  of  fifty  young  queens,  one  half  only 
were  impregnated  by  Italian  drones ;  the  other  half  produced 
a  bastard  progeny. —An  Old  Apiarian. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Minorca  Fowls  (TF.  II.). — The  Minorca  is  a  black  fowl  with  intensely 
red  face,  and  white  ear-lobe.  It  differs  from  the  Spanish,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  round-bodied,  and  shorter  on  the  leg.  It  is  altogether  more  squat  and 
dumpy  in  appearance.  They  are  excellent  layers,  and  handsome  enough 
to  attract  in  the  Various  Class. 

A  kind  of  Bantam!  (II.  T.  J.).— If  you  had  not  said  the  bird  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  a  Bantam  we  should  have  thought  it  a  small  and  faulty  Golden- 
spangled  Hamburgh.  It  is  probably  the  result  of  an  experiment  of  cross¬ 
ing  between  a  Sebright  Bantam  and  a  Golden-spangled  Hamburgh  ;  and 
the  bird  in  question  takes  more  after  the  latter  than  the  former. 

Eggs  for  Sitting  [A.  S.  B.).— They  need  not  be  excluded  from  the  air, 
and  will  be  equally  good,  or  rather  much  better,  if  left  in  the  nest.  No 
other  proof  need  be  quoted  than  that  you  mention — “  A  stolen  nest  usually 
produces  a  strong  brood.” 

Baldtteai)  Tumblers  [T.  Hussey). — Whether  blue,  black,  dun,  or  almond 
coloured,  the  head  must  be  perfectly  white,  with  an  even  edge  all  round 
where  the  white  joins  the  body  colour  just  below  the  chin.  If  the  edge  is 
uneven,  it  is  said  to  be  “  slobbered.”  The  flight  feathers  (seven  to  ten)  in 
each  wing  must  be  tvhite,  and  so  must  the  tail,  rump,  thighs,  and  vent; 
pearl-eyed  ;  and  thighs  clean. 

How  long  Bees  can  Live  without  Food  ( Anonymous ). — Your  inquiry 
as  to  the  length  of  time  needed  to  starve  a  bee  to  death  is  one  we  cannot 
answer,  never  having  tried  such  an  experiment.  At  all  events,  whatever 
be  the  distance  to  which  you  propose  to  send  a  stock  destitute  of  food  at 
this  most  important  period  of  the  year,  we  should  ask  you  to  consider  how 
far  it  is  worth  the  trouble.  The  Wax  Moth  ( Tinea  mellonella ),  or  Gallery 
Moth,  as  some  call  it.  is  chiefly  seen  from  April  to  October,  flying  only  at 
dusk  or  by  night,  being  of  a  whitish  or  brown  grey  colour.  It  is  small, 
but  of  extremely  active  habits,  giving  the  bees  an  infinity  of  trouble  in 
guarding  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  Having  once  obtained  admission,  they 
deposit  eggs  amongst  the  combs  ;  a  small  caterpillar  shortly  appearing, 
but  increasing  in  size,  and  spinning  around  it  a  case  of  white  silk,  feeding 
upon  the  cells  adjacent.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  a  perfect  moth  more  eggs 
are  deposited,  and  in  time  destruction  to  the  commonwealth  ensues. 

Taking  a  Quf.f.n — Wood  for  Hives  (It/noramus). — The  common  prac¬ 
tice  before  removing  a  queen  bee  from  a  hive  is  to  fume  the  family,  and 
seek  her  as  the  bees  fall  down  from  the  effects  of  the  smoke.  In  a  bar-hive 
there  is  less  difficulty;  as,  after  fuming  and  removing  the  covers,  the 
eornbs  may  be  taken  out  and  examined  separately.  The  best  wood  for 
making  bee-boxes  is  the  more  porous  kinds,  consequently  mahogany  is  the 
worst.  The  thickness  should  not  be  less  than  from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  quarter.  The  bars  may  be  of  half-inch  deal. 

Shelter  for  Bee-hives  ( A  Young  Apiarian). — In  the  first  line  of  our 
answer  last  week  for  “A  wooden  Bee-Atv«,”  read  "Ewe-house.” 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Day  Day  1 
of  of”  ] 

M’nth  Week.: 

MARCH  20—26,  I860. 

Weather 

Barometer. 

near  London  in 
Thermom.J  Wind 

1859. 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon 
Rises 
and  Sets 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
hef.  Sun 

Day  of 
Year. 

20 

Tv 

Cardamine  hirsuta. 

30.328—30.069 

54-41 

S.AV. 

!  .19 

4  af  6 

11  af  6 

13  5 

28 

7 

30 

80 

21 

W 

Sun’s  declin.  0°  27'  n. 

30.002—29.864 

48—31 

N. 

.07 

2  6 

13  6 

24  5 

29 

7 

12 

81 

22 

Th 

Tussilago  petasites. 

30.25S— 30.217 

47—30 

N. 

— 

v 

14  6 

sets 

© 

6 

53 

82 

23 

F 

Beilis  perennis. 

30.276—30.020 

51—43 

N.W. 

— 

57  5 

16  6 

44  a  7 

1 

6 

35 

83 

24 

S 

Callitriche  verna. 

80.016—29.991 

53—45 

N.W. 

— 

55  5 

18  6 

58  8 

2 

6 

17 

84 

25 

Sun  ] 

5  Sunday  in  Lent.  Lady  Day. 

29.986—29.960 

58—44 

N.W. 

— 

53  5 

19  6 

12  10 

5 

58 

85 

26 

M  ! 
*  1 

Orchis  mascula. 

29.8S7— 29.863 

55—42 

W. 

!  *“ “ 

j  50  5 

21  6 

26  11 

4 

5 

40 

86 

Meteorology  of  the:  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during'  the  last  thirty-three  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  50.9°  and  33.1°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  C9°,  occurred  on  the"  24th,  in  1858  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  14° 
on  the  25th,  in  1850,  During  the  period  141  days  were  fine,  and  on  90  rain  fell. 


IN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  FOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

As  the  great  proportion  of  greenhouse  plants  are  now 
commencing,  or  are  in  active  growth,  constant  attention 
will  he  required  for  the  judicious  regulation  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  in  this  fickle  and 
ungenial  weather,  and  in  the  supply  of  water  to  the  roots, 
and  atmospheric  moisture. 

Balsams.; — Encourage  the  growth  of  them  and  other 
such  tender  annuals  by  potting  them  when  the  roots 
begin  to  cluster  round  the  side  of  the  pot. 

Calceolarias  (Herbaceous). — Shift  on  the  young  stock, 
keeping  the  plants  well  down  in  the  pots,  so  as  to  bring 
the  earth  in  the  pots  up  to  the  lowermost  leaves,  to 
induce  the  plants  to  throw  out  fresh  rootlets  from  the 
stem.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  green  fly. 

Climbers.  —  Prune  off  superfluous  shoots ;  stop  or 
pinch  out  the  tops  of  gross  leaders,  and  keep  them  neatly 
tied  and  trained. 

Cockscombs. — To  remain  in  small  pots  until  they  be¬ 
gin  to  show  flower. 

Dahlias. — Pot  off  cuttings  as  soon  as  struck. 

Sow  in  heat  seeds  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

stove  and  orchid-house. 

Attend  to  regular  shifting,  watering,  and  a  free  and 
healthy  circulation  of  air,  without  draught,  early  in  the 
morning  to  stove  plants.  Continue  to  cut  down,  disroot, 
and  repot,  as  advised  last  week,  those  which  have  been 
flowering  through  the  winter.  To  be  then  favoured  with  a 
bottom  heat  of  from  75°  to  80°,  and  slightly  shaded  during 
bright  sunshine.  Calantha  veratifolia,  Neottia  picta, 
N.  elata,  Phaius  of  sorts,  some  varieties  of  Stanhopea, 
Zygopetalum  Maclcayii,  and  other  such  Orchids  that  are 
now  making  their  growth,  would  be  benefited  by  an 
application  of  clear,  diluted  manure  water  occasionally ; 
a  kindly  humidity  to  be  kept  up,  and  the  shading  to  be 
in  readiness  for  use  during  bright  mid-day  sun. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 

Sow  tender  and  half-hardy  annuals ;  pot  off  those 
already  up  ;  give  air  daily,  and  never  allow  the  plants  to 
flag  for  want  of  water.  Pot  off  cuttings  of  Dahlias,  and 
continue  the  propagation  of  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes, 
Petunias,  Verbenas,  and  bedding-plants  generally. 

forcing-houses. 

Beans  (French). — Give  them,  when  in  a  bearing  state, 
a  liberal  supply  of  manure  water,  and  see  to  keeping  up 
a  succession  of  them. 

Cucumbers. — As  soon  as  the  frames  are  uncovered  in 
the  morning  give  a  little  air  for  an  hour,  to  let  the  stag¬ 
nant  and  foul  air  pass  off,  when  they  may  be  closed  again 
till  the  day  is  further  advanced.  As  soon  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  shoots  have  reached  the  side  of  the  frame,  never 
allow  any  of  the  laterals  to  grow  more  than  two  joints 
before  being  stopped. 

Melons. — Those  lately  planted  out  to  be  encouraged 
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with  a  close,  moist  heat,  to  get  them  into  free  growth  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  plants  that  are  fairly  established 
to  be  kept  cooler,  admitting  air  at  every  favourable 
opportunity,  to  produce  short-jointed  fruitful  wood. 
The  shoots  to  be  kept  thin  and  regular,  pinching  out  any 
that  are  not  wanted.  The  night  temperature  not  to 
exceed  65°,  and  air  to  be  admitted  as  soon  as  the  ther¬ 
mometer  rises  to  75°  ;  but  to  be  given  very  cautiously 
during  cold  winds.  Prepare  for  raising  plenty  of  young 
plants  for  succession  crops,  and  endeavour  to  have  them 
strong  and  vigorous  by  keeping  them  near  the  glass  ;  to 
be  provided,  when  they  require  it,  with  plenty  of  pot- 
room. 

Mushrooms. —  Collect  materials  for  fresh  beds,  and 
give  those  that  have  been  some  time  in  bearing  good 
soakings  of  manure  water ;  sprinkle  the  floor  and  heating 
apparatus  occasionally.  The  conditions  of  success  are 
to  have  the  materials  for  making  the  beds  well  prepared 
and  sweet — that  is,  free  from  rank  steam,  and  the  spawn 
to  be  put  in  whilst  the  heat  keeps  regular  and  moderate, 
and  the  beds  are  coated  over  to  keep  it  so  until  the  spawn 
is  well  established. 

Pines.  —  Give  plants  swelling  their  fruit  plenty  of 
manure  water,  and  a  humid  atmosphere. 

Strawberries. — They  require  plenty  of  light  and  air 
to  set  their  fruit,  when  they  may  be  removed  without 
fear  of  injury  to  a  stove,  or  any  other  house  or  pit  pos¬ 
sessing  a  higher  temperature. 

Vines. — If  the  Grapes  are  colouring,  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  accompanied  with  a  high  temperature,  will  be 
advantageous.  Attention  to  be  given,  where  fermenting 
materials  have  been  used  for  warming  the  borders,  that 
the  heat  is  not  allowed  to  decline  at  present  under  the 
influence  of  the  March  winds.  Attend  to  last  week’s 
advice  as  to  tying,  disbudding,  &c.,  and  proceed  with  the 
thinning  the  fruit  in  the  succession-house  as  soon  as  the 
berries  are  fairly  set.  When  thinning  be  as  careful  as 
possible  of  the  bunches — neither  pull  them  about  with 
the  hand,  by  which  rust  on  the  berries  is  frequently 
produced,  nor  with  whatever  the  shoulders  may  be  held 
up  by  at  the  time  of  thinning,  as,  by  the  twisting  of  the 
stalks,  shanking  is  not  unfrequently  produced. 

William  Keane. 


EXHIBITION  OF  HYACINTHS 

AT  WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON’S,  HIG1IGATE  NURSERY. 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  general  law  by  The  Cottage 
Gardener,  that  whoever  has  a  name  for  some  popular 
plant,  or  plants,  about  London,  will  find  it  to  his  advan¬ 
tage  to  make  a  public  show  of  it  or  them  yearly,  in  flower, 
while  the  Horticultural  Society  were  in  the  transition 
state  from  bad  to  worse,  and  from  the  worst  to  the  pin¬ 
nacle  of  fame  and  usefulness,  to  make  such  shows  liberal, 
without  ostentation,  and  to  let  the  public  in  and  out  just 
as  if  the  flowers  were  their  own,  in  order  that  the  safety 
of  the  flowers  from  hurt  and  harm  might,  that  way,  be 
secured  with  more  certainty  than  by  any  police  super¬ 
vision.  Last  year  we  recorded  the  Exhibition  of  Hyacinths 
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at  Highgate,  and  of  Camellias  at  the  British  cradle  of 
that  family,  the  Vauxhall  Nursery.  This  year  we  have 
resolved  to  send  a  commissioner  to  both  places  to  report 
progress,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  your  humble  servant..  .He 
was  there  the  first  thing  on  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  found  the  progress"  to  have  been  much  more  remark¬ 
able  than  he  expected.  Nearly  double  the  number  of 
Hyacinths  which  were  on  show  last  year,  a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  new  kinds,  and  a  rapid  stride  in  the  success  of 
forcing.  By  dividing  the  merit,  as  I  do  my  seedlings, 
into  good,  better,  and  best,  and  then  to  select  a  couple  of 
dozens  from  the  best  portion,  for  a  competition  trial,  any¬ 
where  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  at  both  ends 
of  the  distance,  I  do  not  know  any  party  who  would  be 
likely  to  come  in  more  than  second  best  at  the  trial,  and 
it  wrnuld  not  be  a  bad  feather  to  be  up  to  the  third  lower 
degree  at  such  a  contest.  . 

The  bulbs  have  all  been  covered  with  the  mould  m 
potting  ;  the  leaves  are  as  firm  as  from  the  open  air,  and  i 
not  much  longer ;  the  flower-stalks  are  not  taller  in  the  j 
open  air,  but  they  are  quite  as  thick  as  from  the  open  1 
ground,  and  the  spikes  of  flowers  arc  exactly  as  you 
would  see  them  in  a  bed  at  the  end  of  April.  All  the 
close-set  ones  are  just  as  close  as  out  of  doors,  and  the  , 
lax,  the  free,  and  the  medium  closeness  the  same.  These  i 
are  the  criterions,  or  the  law,  by  which  the  Judges  deter¬ 
mine  the  merit  and  success  of  forcing  the  Hyacinth,  with-  j 
out  reference  to  individual  sorts.  But  a  second-rate  ; 
Hyacinth  which  is  forced  in  first-rate  style  will  often  1 
look  better  than  a  first-rate  one  that  is  only  of  secon  d- 
rate  forcing  ;  and  in  judging  the  kinds  for  public  use,  the 
jury  would  need  that  degree  of  practical  knowledge  which 
could  clearly  define  the  difference  of  merit  between  first- 
rate  by  nature,  and  first-rate  after  an  unnatural  treat-  , 
ment.  Many  years  back  I  have  seen  selections  of  kinds 
made  from  forced  flowers,  not  one-tenth  of  which  were 
first-rate  kinds  by  nature,  only  they  looked  best  at  the 
time,  and  neither  the  judge  nor  jury  knew  any  difference. 
But  the  world  is  wiser  now,  and  it  is  a  hard  matter,  and  a 
very  responsible  undertaking,  to  make  up  a  list  of  se¬ 
lections  from  any  class  of  plants,  even  for  people  far 
down  in  the  country  ;  and  a  list  at  random  is  a  great 
wickedness  in  the  eyes  of  a  clear  conscience.  With  these 
convictions  I  began  early  in  the  day  to  make  up  my 
notions,  and  it  was  four  in  the  afternoon  before  I  closed 
the  book. 

The  best  new  kinds  in  their  shades  of  colours  are  Koh- 
i-noor,  a  fine,  large,  dense  spike  of  deep  salmon  colour. 
Susannah  Maria,  salmon  rose.  Lord  Cowley,  only  re¬ 
markable  for  the  colour  of  purplish-lilac,  and  being  the 
first  approach  to  a  double  flower  of  that  rare  colour.  One- 
third  or  one-half  of  a  purple  lilac,  and  two-thirds  or  one- 
half  violet  blue,  would  make  the  true  mauve  colour,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  brightness  of  the  tints.  Sir  Coltn  Camp- 
hell  is  the  best  new,  double,  light  blue  among  the  new 
ones.  Belle  Quirine,  single,  pale  flesh,  large  bells,  and 
a  fine  thick  spike.  Circe,  single,  red  carmine ;  very 
fine.  Desdernona,  reddish  crimson  ;  the  same.  Florence 
Nightingale,  single  blush  with  a  deep  stripe  in  each 
division ;  fine.  Lina,  very  fine  single  crimson,  and 
Quint  in  Durward  th.e  same,  in  a  deeper  shade  of  crimson  ; 
both  are  in  the  way  of  Amy  and  J^ady  Sale,  the  two  best- 
known  crimson  reds.  Prince  Alfred,  a  very  fine  deep 
blue  violet ;  this  has  been  called  mauve  colour  also,  but 
it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Lord  Clive,  Honneur  d'  Ove- 
reen,  and  V  Unique,  are  three  shades  of  mauve,  and  these 
three  shades,  with  the  double  dark  violet  of  Prince 
Alfred,  would  make  a  perfect  mauve  colour.  Prince  of 
Wales  being  the  only  true  mauve  colour  among  all  the 
Hyacinths  ;  but  as  this  kind  is  so  scarce  yet,  it  will  be 
some  years  before  a  mauve-coloured  Hyacinth  can  be 
bought.  Continental  dealers  are  mad  just  now  on  mauve 
flowers,  and  neither  treaty,  free  trade,  nor  protection,  can 
save  us  from  that  malady,  nor  from  being  imposed  on  by 
false  colours. 


One  of  the  last  experiments  on  colour  has  given  a 
natural  standard,  so  to  speak,  with  which  to  learn,  or 
compare,  mauve  colour.  If  a  handful  of  common  house¬ 
hold  salt  is  scattered  over  a  bright  fire  of  Newcastle 
coals,  or  possibly  any  kind  of  coals,  and  a  faint  ray  of 
sunlight  is  made  to  play  on  the  flame,  the  most  perfect 
mauve  colour  will  be  the  result.  On  a  dull  day  the 
colour  will  be  too  much  violet,  and  with  much  sunlight 
it  may  be  too  purple.  From  a  number  of  experiments 
I  conclude  we  must  have  three  distinct  shades  of  mauve 
— a  violet  mauve,  a  purplish  mauve,  the  nearest  thing  to 
lilac,  and  a  lilac  mauve  itself. 

But  to  the  newer  Hyacinths.  Just  buy  V  Unique  for 
Is.,  Lord  Clyde  for  many  shillings,  or  Honneur  d'Overeen 
for  as  many,  and  you  shall  have  the  nearest  to  purplish 
mauve.  The  Verbena  Lady  Middleton  will  give  you 
lilac  mauve,  and  for  the  present  Prince  Alfred  Hyacinth 
when  half  blown  will  be  the  nearest  to  violet  mauve ; 
but  even  then  it  is  too  much  of  the  violet.  In  Cinerarias 
one  might  often  pick  up  mauve  in  parts  of  the  petals, 
or  rays,  in  some  part  of  the  flower  ;  but  no  Cineraria 
flower  that  I  have  seen  comes  near  to  mauve  all  over  the 
flower,  and  I  expect  mauve  will  be  as  scarce  in  Dahlias 
as  blue  itself;  also  in  China  Asters.  But  Geraniums  and 
Verbenas  will  give  the  three  degrees  of  mauve,  and  so 
may  double  Petunias  and  a  few  other  flowers. 

Clear  White  New  Hyacinths. —  Gigantea,  apeculiar- 
looking  flower,  the  difference  being  in  the  extra  length 
and  reflex  of  all  the  lobes  or  divisions  of  the  flower  ;  a 
fine  thing.  White  Orondates,  exactly  like  the  original 
light  blue  Orondates  ;  a  beauty.  Seraphine,  a  very  good 
single  white,  with  the  faintest  blush.  Snoioball,  the  best 
white,  new  or  old,  a  splendid  thick  leathery  substance, 
and  pure  ivory  white.  Blach  Prince,  ditto,  is  jet  black  ; 
very  fine.  Thus  ends  the  newish  and  newest  kinds. 

The  Blues. — I  took  in  degrees  of  good,  better,  and 
best,  and  two  or  three  in  each  degree,  as  they  are  nume¬ 
rous.  Darkest  blue,  and  when  fully  open  a  perfect  black, 
i  General  Havelock.  Next  deepest  blue  Baron  von  Tayll, 
the  favourite  blue  in  the  Experimental  Garden.  Next 
shade  Charles  Diekens.  The  best  of  the  last,  or  light 
!  shade  of  blue  is  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  a  double  flower ; 
j  the  other  blues  above  him  being  single, 
j  Grey  Blue,  or  Porcelain  Blue. — The  best  in  this 
i  tint  is  Grand  Lilas,  a  most  beautiful  flower.  The  next 
in  beauty  is  Couronne  de  Celte,  and  Nimrod  next.  The 
three  are  of  equal  merit ;  the  degrees  refer  to  their 
shades. 

Argus  is  my  own  favourite  of  all  the  blue  Hyacinths, 
or  of  all  the  blue  flowers  I  ever  saw — it  cannot  be  classed 
in  any  line  of  other  blue  flowers.  It  is  a  single  flower. 

I  wish  all  Hyacinths  were  so — large  bells,  a  strong  spike, 
the  flowers  just  at  the  proper  distances  on  the  spike ; 
the  tube,  or  outside  bottom,  is  of  the  clearest  indigo 
blue  that  ever  was  seen  ;  the  face,  or  flat  end  of  the  flower, 
is  violet-blue  ;  and  the  eye,  or  centre,  is  pure  white,  with 
the  violet  running  into  the  white  in  pencilled  stripes. 
Argus  is  sold  for  a  mere  song  (3s.)  in  respect  to  its  in¬ 
trinsic  value ;  and  Argus  will  be  a  favourite  with  ladies 
for  a  thousand  years  after  I  am  dead  and  gone. 

Pure  Whites,  in  good,  better,  and  best. —  First,  Snow¬ 
ball,  aforesaid ;  second,  Madame  Van  der  Hoop  (single), 
Grand  Vidette  (ditto),  Mont  Blanc  (ditto),  and  Talley¬ 
rand  (the  same)  ;  and  third,  Grand  Yainqueur  (single), 
and  Don  Gratuit  (double). 

Blush. — First,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  (single),  inclining 
to  a  creamy  blush ;  one  of  the  best.  Flfrida  (single), 
same  way  ;  and  Lady  Franklin,  the  same,  and  more  real 
blush.  Second  best,  Orondates  aforesaid,  Grandeur  a 
Merville,  and  Cloche  Magnifique,  three  single  ones  in 
three  running  shades.  Third  best,  Tubifora,  Dolly 
Varden,  and  Grand  Vidette,  also  single,  and  in  three  * 
running  shades  as  they  stand. 

Crimson. — Three  best,  TAna,  Amy ,  and  Quintin  Dur • 
ward,  all  single.  Four  second  best,  Robert  Steiger,  Lady 
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Sale,  Mdllc.  Bachel,  and  Belle  Quirine,  all  single  also, 
and  the  last  the  newest. 

Salmon.  —  Best  three,  Koh-i-noor  (double),  Norma 
(single,  and  very  rich),  and  Cavaignac  (single  ditto). 
Three  second  best,  Johanna  Christina,  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  and  Florence  Nightingale,  all  single. 

With  peculiar  tints  of  blue  Lord  Nelson  and  Bleu 
Mourant ;  the  former  a  violet-blue,  and  the  other  violet 
and  grey.  These  two  would  come  after  Argus  iu  running 
shades. 

The  darkest  is  the  new  one,  called  Black  .Prince,  and 
at  a  little  distance  looks  like  the  Pcrilla  Nankinensis 
colour  ;  the  next  is  Prince  Albert ;  and  the  last,  General 
Havelock,  when  in  its  prime,  but  it  opens  a  dark  blue. 

Solfaterre  (single),  Konig  van  Holland  (ditto),  Bouquet 
d' Orange  (double),  are  the  best  three  orange  and  crimson, 
as  in  some  of  the  Ghent  Azaleas.  The  first  is  the  best 
and  is  very  beautiful,  the  second  follows  it,  the  other 
is  third  best. 

The  best  clear  yellow  is  Anna  Carolina;  and  the 
second  best  yellow  is  Heroine.  The  latter  is  tipped  with 
green  when  it  first  opens. 

The  best  double  whites  are  Prince  of  Waterloo  and 
To  ur  d’  Auvergne. 

The  best  double  blues  are  Comte  dc  St.  Priest,  Laurence 
Coster,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell. 

And  the  best  of  all  the  rest  of  the  colours  is  the  first 
kind  in  each  case  of  the  above  arrangements. 

The  next  question  is,  which  is  the  best  list  for  a  poor 
man,  who  can  only  dive  the  depth  of  a  dozen,  or  at  the 
farthest  stretch  to  the  bottom  of  two  dozen,  always 
bearing  in  mind,  that  from  9s.  to  12s.  is  the  furthest 
pull  he  can  give  his  purse  for  the  first  dozen  ;  and 
not  a  fraction  over  a  sovereign,  if  he  takes  as  many 
as  two  dozen ;  that  is,  fresh,  sound,  plump-looking 
“roots”  in  the  autumn.  The  price  of  flowering  Hya¬ 
cinths  I  never  inquired  after,  as  it  may  change  yearly, 
owing  to  a  very  hard,  or  a  very  mild  winter.  Also,  the 
time  of  buying — early  spring,  middle  season,  and  late  ;  it 
stands  to  reason  that  these  things  must  rule  the  market, 
fix  it  how  you  may.  But  forty  years’  experience  has 
proved  the  great  economy  of  buying  plants  and  roots  by 
the  dozen,  or  score,  or  hundred,  instead  of  by  dribs  and 
drabs,  which  is  the  dearest  way  of  all.  Many  of  the 
Hyacinths  in  the  following  list  are  as  old  as  I  am,  and 
as  good  as  the  best ;  the  only  difference  is,  they  are  not 
quite  so  fashionable,  nor  so  fussy  about  the  strain,  or  the 
tint,  or  the  shining  metallic  lustre  of  this  or  that  part  of 
the  tube,  or  bell,  or  limb,  or  lobes  of  the  limb,  or  density 
or  laxity  of  the  said  bells,  or  individual  blooms  on  the 
flower-scape, — the  fashionable  fancy  name  for  the  flower- 
stalk  of  all  bulbous  plants.  Changes  of  opinion  on  one, 
or  two,  or  several  of  these  points,  constitute  the  fashion 
at  the  time  ;  but  fashion  can  never  hurt,  or  reach  the 
natural  beauty  or  perfume  of  a  Hyacinth,  or  any  other 
flower.  Therefore,  this  selection  of  the  very  best  kinds, 
including  old  and  new,  which  are  remarkably  cheap  as 
compared  with  the  dashing  and  peerage  ladies,  and  the 
gallant  namesakes  in  the  lists  of  high-priced  selections. 

Double  lied. — Waterloo  and  Bouquet  Tendre. 

Double  White. — Prince  of  Waterloo,  Tour  d’ Auvergne, 
and  Don  Gratuit. 

Double  Blue. —  Laurence  Coster  and  Comte  de  St. 
Priest. 

Single  Bed. — Amy,  Monsieur  de  Fcesch,  Lady  Sale, 
Madam  Hodson,  and  Robert  Steiger. 

Purplish- Mauve  Colour. — T  Unique. 

Single  White,  very  good  old.  sorts. — Elfrida,  Grand 
Vidette,  Grandeur  aMerville,  Victoria  Regina,  Tubiflora, 
and  Voltaire. 

Single  Blue. — Baron  von  Tuyll,  Charles  Dickens, 
Grand  Lilas  (extra),  and  Orondates. 

Single  Black. — Prince  Albert. 

Single  Yellow.-- Heroine. 

The  whole  of  these  twenty-five  sorts  could  be  bought 


for  £1,  or  a  selection  of  one-half  of  them  for  12s.,  and 
from  what  has  been  explained  to  me  by  Mr.  Cutbush 
and  his  foreman,  this  time,  and  last  year,  added  to  my 
own  “  aid  warld  lore,”  as  Mr.  Rivers  would  say,  I  pledge 
my  word  that  every  one  of  them  is  as  good  as  I  say  it  is, 
and  that  a  duchess  might  be  proud  of  the  lot,  if  the 
“  roots  ”  were  well  forced.  That  reminds  me  of  some 
most  amiable  ladies  who,  to  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
have  the  very  notions  of  a  duchess  in  matters  of  taste 
and  fashion,  but  cannot  go  to  the  expense.  Por  them, 
and  for  others  who  may  understand  my  meaning,  the 
following  short  list  is  made  on  purpose  ;  and  with  a  care¬ 
ful  hand  at  potting  early  in  September,  covering  the' 
bulbs  in  the  pots,  and  plunging  the  pots  and  covering 
them  till  they  were  full  of  roots,  and  then  not  to  hurry 
the  bulbs  too  much  in  forcing ;  they,  the  plants  in 
bloom,  might  look  even  better  than  those  of  the  duchess 
after  all. 

Single  Yellow. — Anna  Carolina. 

Single  Blue. — Argus  and  Grand  Lilas. 

Single  White.  —  Lady  Franklin,  Madame  Van  der 
Hoop,  and  Mont  Blanc. 

Single  Purple-Lilac,  or  Purple  Mauve. — l’Unique. 

Single  Bed. —  Queen  Victoria,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe, 
Circe,  and  Desdemona. 

Double  Bed,. — Susannah  Maria  ;  and  those  who  have 
higher  notions  of  their  conditions  of  life,  must  ask  for  the 
7s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  and  21s.  sorts,  and  take  none  from  my 
list  except  Argus,  V  Unique,  and  Anna  Carolina,  the 
finest  blue,  the  strangest  colour,  and  the  best  yellow. 
But  every  one  I  have  named,  and  hundreds  besides,  can 
now  be  seen  at  this  early  Exhibition,  by  Mr.  Cutbush,  of 
Highgate,  to  which  the  “  Favourite  ”  omnibuses  go  from 
all  parts  of  London  ;  and  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
members  could,  each,  ride  to  Highgate,  for  the  small 
price  of  one  penny  per  mile,  and  that  distance  is  six 
miles. 

Early  Tulips. — The  early  Tulips  in  great  numbers  for 
setting  off  the  Exhibition,  are  of  the  very  best  kinds  for 
early  forcing.  The  best  of  them  were — Cottage  Maid, 
as  gay  as  could  be,  rosy  pink,  and  a  clear  healthy  white 
skin  in  stripes ;  Bruid  Van  Haarlem,  white  and  red 
striped  ;  Scarlet  Due  Van  Thol,  and  Vermilion  Brilliant, 
these  the  crack  ones.  The  following  very  good — the 
three  Pottebakkers,  yellow,  white,  and  striped,  and  the 
yellow  and  white  Due  Van  Thols. 

Then  there  were  whole  rows  of  Polyanthus  Nar¬ 
cissus,  of  which  Soleil  d’ Or,  Grand  Mbnarque,  and 
Double  Boman,  are  the  three  best  known,  and  most 
generally  forced,  the  earliest ;  but  the  old  Bazelman 
major  was  here  the  best  of  all  the  whites,  and  Soleil 
d’  Or  the  best  of  the  yellow  ones. 

Then  there  was  a  front  row  all  round  one  side  of 
Crocuses  in  yellow  and  white  kinds  alternately,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  an  entire  edging  of  upright  Mignonette  in 
pots  ;  and  on  the  middle  or  centre  stages  w  ere  forced 
Geraniums,  as  Crimson  King,  Blanche  Fleur,  and  Alba 
multiflora,  six  pots  of  each  of  these  two  were  put  into 
the  stove  on  the  1st  of  December,  and  Blanche  was  in 
first,  and  on  the  13th  of  February,  the  other  a  few  days 
later. 

Old  gardeners  know,  or  knew,  five-and-twenty  years 
back  that  Alba  multflora  might  be  plunged  in  the  front 
row  of  a  Pine-pit  in  October,  November,  or  December, 
and  would  stand  Pine  Apple  top  and  bottom  heat  the 
whole  winter  without  looking  any  more  drawn  than  if  it 
were  in  a  common  greenhouse  ;  and  Blanche  Fleur  seems 
as  if  on  purpose  to  have  been  made  for  growing  in  winter, 
like  many  bulbs— say  from  the  end  of  September  to  the 
end  of  May,  and  to  rest  all  summer  ;  that  is  exactly  its 
nature  as  proved  in  the  Experimental  Garden. 

I  saw7  there,  for  the  first  time,  evidence  establishing  a 
new  fact,  that  certain  of  the  fancy  strain  of  Geraniums 
are  capable  of  being  so  managed  as  to  bring  them  in  as 
early  forcers  on  equal  terms  with  Alba  mult  flora,  Blanche 
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Fleur,  and  Crimson  King,  and  the  fact  deserves  the  best 
attention  of  country  gardeners,  and  of  all  those  who  force 
early  for  the  market. 

The  old  treatment  of  Alba  multiflora  applies  equally 
well  with  the  following  kinds  of  fancy  Geraniums  for 
early  forcing — namely,  Princess  Alice  Maud,  Jenny  Kind, 
and  Madame  Sontag ;  and  for  second  early  forcing, 
Evening  Star,  Formosissimum,  Celestial,  and  Jenny 
Nay. 

The  principal  spring  flowers  which  made  up  the  rest 
of  this  Exhibition  were,  Cyclamens  of  sorts,  Heaths, 
Epacris,  Cytisus,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Camellias  of  sorts,  of 
which  Double  White,  Fimbriata,  always  catch  the  eye 
with  such  kinds  as  Albertus,  Naeiniana,  which  is  between 
Saccoa  nova  and  Elegans,  Imbricata,  Coronata  alba,  with 
stripes,  and  several  others  of  the  best  marked  stamp; 
Rhododendron  calcatum,  several  Azaleas,  and  Azalea 
amcena,  very  gay  ;  also,  a  fine  large  specimen  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  Russellianum  in  one  mass  of  bloom,  Cinerarias, 
and  Dielytras. 

The  Pelargoniums  are  remarkably  fine,  the  bedding 
Geraniums  the  same.  Immense  quantities  of  Tom  Thumbs, 
Lady  Middleton,  and  variegated  kinds,  Dandy  among 
the  rest,  Golden  Chain  and  Lady  Plymouth  ;  Modestum, 
a  unique-looking  sort  said  to  be  very  good. 

The  Wellingtonia  gigantea  at  Messrs.  Cutbush’s  will 
soon  vie  with  the  steeple  of  Highgate  church,  as  a  land¬ 
mark  for  the  natives.  The  large  Hollies,  Bays,  Evergreen 
Oaks,  Hoses,  fruit  trees,  and  nursery  stock  throughout 
never  seemed  in  better  condition,  and,  better  than  all, 
there  is  an  active  trade.  D.  Beaton. 


HOW  TO  EAEM  TWO  ACHES  AND  MAKE 
THE  MOST  OE  THEM. 

(Continued  from  page  355.) 


MANGOLD  WURTZEL. 

This  is  seldom  so  good  on  a  chalky  soil  as  on  a  loamy 
one  ;  but  on  light  sands  it  does  well,  provided  the  season 
is  a  showery  one ;  the  plants  are  also  more  ready  to 
come  up  on  this  soil  than  on  a  rough,  stiff,  hard  one. 
The  Globe  variety  of  Mangold  is  better  adapted  to  dry 
situations  than  the  “long  red  kind.”  Sow,  thin,  and 
store  away  as  previously  described. 

POTATOES. 

In  some  cases  these  might  be  planted  in  the  autumn. 
At  all  events  plant  early,  and,  as  before  said,  only  the 
early  kinds.  Take  up,  and  store  away  as  soon  as  you 
can,  in  order  to  allow  another  crop  to  follow  with  as  little 
delay  as  may  be. 

PEAS. 

Instead  of  the  winter  Bean  recommended  in  the  farm¬ 
ing  for  the  stiff  land,  sow  Maple  or  common  grey  Peas, 
which  will  be  very  useful  for  the  pig.  Sow  about  the 
end  of  November,  or  any  time  up  to  the  1st  of  March ; — 
the  end  of  November  is,  however,  quite  soon  enough. 
Hoe  the  ground  in  April ;  and  when  the  crop  is  removed 
let  the  ground  be  dug,  and  another  crop,  as  Turnips,  at 
once  sown,  adding  manure  at  the  same  time — or,  if  the 
season  be  dry,  some  manure  water  will  be  equally  useful. 

LUCEBN. 

This  may  be  omitted  if  the  Saintfoin  answers  ;  as  the 
latter,  being  a  perennial  plant,  will  continue  in  use  for 
several  years.  Nevertheless,  if  Lucern  is  wanted,  let  it 
be  sown  as  described  before. 

WINTER  TARES. 

These  answer  admirably  on  a  dry  soil,  and  must  be 
sown  whenever  there  seems  to  be  a  want  of  green  fodder 
for  spring  use.  Sow  in  November  broadcast ;  and  con¬ 
trive  to  use  the  whole  in  a  green  state,  as  it  makes  only 


indifferent  hay,  and  it  is  not  worth  the  amateur’s  whilo 
to  bother  with  a  small  quantity  for  seed. 

GRASS. 

This  accommodating  herbage  is  as  useful  on  a  dry  soil 
as  on  a  damp  one ;  only  by  a  little  artificial  assistance 
it  may  be  rendered  more  productive  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  Sow  a  little  Trefoil,  and  a  larger  share  of 
White  Clover  with  the  Grasses  than  for  the  heavy  land  ; 
roll  as  often  as  convenient,  and  give  as  liberal  applications 
of  manure  water  as  can  be  given.  Eor  this  purpose  the 
cesspool,  to  be  hereafter  described,  will  be  of  great 
service ;  and  each  season  a  little  dressing  of  some  com¬ 
post,  not  too  strong,  will  be  of  great  service  as  tending 
to  keep  moss  down,  which  in  some  places  is  very  trouble¬ 
some  on  such  a  soil.  Eradicate  all  Docks,  Nettles,  and 
Thistles  as  they  appear ;  and  such  plants  as  Yarrow  are 
also  little  better  than  weeds  in  meadow  fields.  In  dry 
pastures  it  is  customary  to  let  the  herbage  be  a  good 
length  before  the  cattle  are  turned  into  it.  There  seems 
no  particular  reason  for  this  ;  only  when  it  is  once  made 
very  bare,  and  dry  hot  weather  sets  in,  its  growth  is 
often  entirely  suspended  for  a  time.  It  is  during 
those  periods  that  the  manure-water-cart  is  so  efficacious  ; 
but  let  this  be  used  as  much  as  possible  in  dull  weather, 
or  in  mornings  and  evenings,  and  not  when  the  sun 
shines  fiercely. 

CARROTS. 

This  crop  is  often  very  productive  on  the  yellow  loams 
which  overlie  some  of  the  chalks  in  Hertfordshire  and 
Bedfordshire.  It  also  succeeds  well  on  the  sandy  soils 
of  the  latter  county.  Deep  cultivation  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  item  to  insure  success  ;  and  the  plants  being 
duly  thinned  after  sowing,  a  good-sized  root  is  the  result. 
The  White  Belgian  is  the  most  hardy ;  but  the  Long 
Orange  is  also  a  productive  Carrot,  and  equally  a  favour¬ 
ite  for  milk  cows. 

DRUMHEAD  CABBAGES. 

I  cannot  by  any  means  advise  these  to  be  given  to 
the  milk  cow,  as  they  flavour  the  milk  ;  but  they  may  be 
given  to  anything  that  may  be  put  up  to  fatten — I 
only  mention  them  here  as  a  useful  crop,  often  grown 
where  farming  of  a  miscellaneous  character  is  going  on. 
If  it  should  be  determined  to  plant  any,  let  them  stand 
two  feet  and  a-half  apart  each  way.  Sow  the  seed  in 
September,  otherwise  very  early  in  the  spring  and  on 
a  favoured  spot  in  the  garden ;  but  in  a  general  way 
there  are  parties  who  raise  such  plants  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  and  sell  them  at  a  cheap  rate  to  the  growers. 

HOLCUS  SACCHARATUS. 

This  requires  to  be  better  known  before  it  can  be 
positively  affirmed  to  be  a  good  green  crop  ;  but  if  cattle 
are  fond  of  it,  certainly  it  produces  abundance  of  stalks 
of  a  sweet  and  apparently  tempting  character. 

TRIFOLIUM  INCARNATUM. 

As  a  green  crop  for  only  one  cutting  this  is  often 
preferable  to  Tares ;  but  the  custom  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  may  be  consulted  as  to  its  adoption.  It  is  gaining 
ground,  and  is  now  extensively  grown  on  stiff  lands  as 
a  green  crop  for  horses.  J.  Hobson. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HIBBON  PLANTING. 

I  propose  planting  a  ribbon  “  Crystal  Palace  style  ” — viz., 
with  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Purple  King  Verbena,  and  Tropceolum 
elegans.  Would  you  tell  me  how  far  distant  the  rows  should 
be,  and  how  far  the  plants  in  each  row  should  be  from  each 
other,  and  what  would  be  the  most  telling  width  for  each  row  ? 
— R.W.  P.' 

[The  right  way  to  plant  these  three  kinds  ribbon  fashion,  is 
to  allow  the  same  breadth  of  the  border  to  Scarlet  Geraniums 
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and  Tropceolum  elegans ,  and  not  quite  so  much  to  Purple  King. 
If  Purple  King  has  fourteen  or  lifteen  inches  in  breadth,  the 
other  two  to  have  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches,  or  say  in  that 
proportion.  The  distances  always  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
plants.  Small  plants  of  all  the  three  should  stand  a  foot  apart 
every  way,  and  stronger^lants  wider  in  proportion.  It  is  the 
best  plan  to  plant  close  at  first,  even  if  some  of  the  plants  must 
be  rooted  out  at  last.] 


FRCJIT  TREES  IN  POTS. 

I  HAVE  had  some  thoughts  of  trying  a  few  Peach,  Nectarine, 
and  Apricot  trees  (say  four  of  each),  in  pots  managed  as  follows : — 
Trained  in  the  single-stem  style  (I  forget  what  Mr.  Rivers  calls 
it).  I  propose  to  keep  them  in  my  greenhouse  all  the  winter, 
and  about  the  end  of  March  to  put  them  out  of  doors  daily, 
returning  them  to  the  shelter  of  the  greenhouse  at  night  until  all 
danger  of  frost  is  over,  when  I  should  plunge  the  pots  in  a  south 
or  west  border  until  winter,  when  I  should  again  remove  them 
to  the  greenhouse,  which  I  ought  to  state  I  do  not  heat  unless 
it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so,  to  keep  out  “  Jack  Frost.”  Please 
say  whether  there  is  any  probability  of  my  succeeding  in  getting 
fruit,  and  if  not,  can  you  suggest  any  modification  of  my  plan 
which  might  secure  me  a  moderate  share  of  success  ? — R.  B.  P. 

[There  is  no  doubt  about  the  success  of  your  plan.  All  that 
is  required  is,  to  protect  the  trees  when  in  blossom,  and  while 
the  fruit  is  being  formed  ;  and  when  these  are  secured,  the  fruit 
will  ripen  perfectly  against  a  south  or  south-west  aspect  wall.] 


THE  RHODODENDRON. 

It  certainly  is  a  fact,  that  there  is  no  evergreen  hardy  shrub 
that  combines  so  many  good  qualities  as  the  Rhododendron. 
The  habit  is  good,  the  foliage  is  beautiful,  the  flowers  are  -  hand¬ 
some,  and  it  is  hardier  than  any  other  evergreen.  It  will  grow 
almost  anywhere — on  the  highest  hills,  and  in  the  lowest  valley, 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  or  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  forest,  in 
the  fresh,  clear  air  of  the  country,  or  near  the  large  smoky  town. 
It  is  easily  propagated,  and  may  be  purchased  at  as  low  a  price 
as  any  other  shrub,  and  in  any  quantity.  Its  blooms  have  every 
shade  of  the  rainbow',  excepting,  perhaps,  clear  blue.  Many  of 
the  species  reach  almost  the  altitude  of  trees,  whilst  others  creep 
close  to  the  ground.  Possessing  all  these  good  qualities,  there  is 
no  wonder  that  it  is  more  grown  than  any  other  shrub,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Rose.  Yet  its  culture,  to  bring  it  to  perfection, 
is  not  universally  understood.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  devote 
a  paper  or  two  on  this  subject,  and  in  order  to  render  the  subject 
more  interesting  and  useful,  I  shall  divide  it  into  the  following 
heads : — 

1st.  Soil. 

2nd.  Grouping  and  Planting. 

3rd.  Summer  Culture. 

4th.  Winter  Culture. 

5th.  Pruning. 

6th.  Propagation. 

7th.  A  selected  list  of  hardy  kinds,  species,  and  varieties. 

Soil. — The  very  best  soil  for  these  plants  is  sandy  peat  on  a 
cool  bottom  ;  but  that  cannot  always  be  procured,  or  if  it  could 
the  cost  of  carriage  would  render  it  too  expensive,  excepting, 
perhaps,  for  a  few  new  dear  varieties.  One  comfort,  however, 
is,  that  they  will  thrive  well  in  any  cool,  loamy  soil  not 
actually  wet,  or  too  dry  in  summer.  I  have  formed  a  compost 
of  loam,  decayed  leaves,  two-year  old  covvdung,  and  sand,  in 
equal  parts,  well  mixed  and  laid  on  a  foot  thick,  on  a  subsoil  of 
clay  or  heavy  loam. 

I  had  onco  the  charge  of  a  garden  in  which  there  was  a  plan¬ 
tation  of  Rhododendrons.  Every  winter  this  plantation,  at  the 
request  of  the  owner,  was  manured  writh  night  soil  mixed  with 
sawdust,  and  just  pointed  in  with  the  spade.  The  soil  was  a 
heavy  loam,  and  this  strong  manure  liberally  applied  did  them 
no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  caused  them  to  grow  luxuriantly, 
many  of  them  making  shoots  a  yard  long,  and  strong  in  pro¬ 
portion,  and  producing  large  trusses.  The  place  was  near  a  large 
factory,  which  gave  us  the  supply.  I,  however,  do  not  re¬ 
commend  this  manure,  I  should  prefer  a  dressing  of  well  de¬ 
composed  cowdung  in  preference.  The  worst  soil  for  them  is 
one  on  limestone  ;  wherever  that  abounds  (if  these  shrubs  are 
planted)  it  ought  to  be  removed  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  the 


place  filled  either  with  sandy  peat  or  the  compost  described 
above.  Another  objectionable  soil  is  a  loam  thrown  up  in  banks. 
This  last  dry  summer  I  have  seen  large  specimens  completely 
killed  on  such  banks,  evidently  by  the  want  of  moisture  to  the 
roots.  Some  that  I  had  under  my  charge  in  such  a  situation 
were  drooping  very  much.  I  had  the  soil  removed  near  each 
bush,  and  formed  into  a  hollow,  and  that  hollow  filled  with 
water  two  or  three  times  a-week.  The  shrubs  showed  their  gra¬ 
titude  for  this  attention  by  immediately  rearing  up  their  heads 
and  growing  well  afterwards.  They  have  also  made  a  few 
flower-buds.  This  is,  indeed,  an  extreme  case :  wo  may  not  have 
such  another  long  drought  for  years.  Had  these  trees  been  in 
sandy  peat  they  must  have  perished. 

Had  I  the  opportunity  of  procuring  moss  in  quantities,  I 
should  have  laid  on  a  covering  of  that  non-conducting  material. 
I  know  from  experience  that  nothing  is  superior  to  moss  for  a 
protection  from  drought,  and  frost  also.  One  good  watering 
with  a  moss  covering  does  more  good  than  a  dozen  without  it. 
This  I  have  proved  over  and  over  again,  not  only  for  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  but  also  hardy  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Sedums,  hardy 
Heaths,  and  other  plants  usually  classed  under  the  head 
American. 

Reading  over  the  above  remarks  we  may  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  in  respect  to  soil,  that  where  sandy  peat  is  either  natural 
to  the  place  or  easily  procured,  the  intended  cultivator  of  these 
charming  shrubs  ought  to  use  it  liberally.  Where  this  soil  is 
scarce,  then  make  the  compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  cowdung,  and 
sand,  thoroughly  mixed  together ;  or,  again,  if  this  compost  is 
difficult  of  access,  then  plant  them  in  a  fibry  loam  mixed 
thoroughly  with  sand,  and,  if  possible,  lay  on  a  covering  of  moss 
fastened  down  with  neat  rods  and  hooks.  Whichever  soil  is 
used,  it  ought  to  be  well  forked  and  laid  up  in  ridges  for  a 
winter’s  frost  to  pulverise  it.  The  roots  of  Rhododendrons  are 
very  fine  and  very  numerous;  hence  heavy  lumpy  soil  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  them. 

Having  duly  prepared  the  soil,  then  prepare  for  the  next 
proceeding — viz. : 

Grouping  and  Planting.  —  By  grouping  I  mean  the  best 
arrangement  as  to  height  and  colour.  It  is  quite  true  that  no 
planter,  however  careless  or  thoughtless  he  may  be,  would  plant 
a  dwarf-growing  variety  behind  one  of  a  tall  habit ;  but  he 
might  err  in  planting  a  regular  mixture  of  colours  in  a  given 
space,  and  repeat  that  mixture  throughout  tjie  whole  plantation. 
This  mixing  is  the  great  error  of  most  planters  ;  but  the  truth  is, 
a  regular  uniform  mixture  is  no  variety.  The  colours  and  pro¬ 
bable  heights  of  each  variety  ought  to  be  known,  and  with  a  pro¬ 
phetic  eye  the  planter  ought  so  to  arrange  them  that  the  colours 
shall  harmonise  with  each  other.  Now,  in  this  tribe  of  shrubs 
we  have  various  colours,  beginning  with  pure  white,  then  blush, 
next  pink,  then  rose,  then  deep  rose,  next  lilac,  light  purple, 
dark  purple,  then  crimson,  dark  crimson,  light  scarlet,  and  bright 
scarlet.  Possessing  all  these  colours  with  plants  that  grow 
various  in  height,  what  a  splendid  show  they  would  make  if 
arranged  in  the  ribbon  style  in  rows  on  a  long  border,  or  planted 
in  beds  with  the  highest  colour  in  the  centre,  surrounded  with 
the  next  shade,  and  then  a  shade  lighter,  and  so  on  to  the 
margin.  And  this  grouping  might  be  accomplished  easily,  for 
such  growers  as  the  Waterers,  Baker,  Standish,  Noble,  Jackman, 
Fisher  &  Holmes,  &c.,  could  furnish  at  a  moderate  price,  plants  of 
the  required  colours  and  height  in  large  numbers.  Why  is  this 
not  done  ?  Public  gardens  ought  to  set  the  example.  Hew,  for 
instance,  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  especially  the  to-be-famous 
new  gardens  at  Kensington.  A  very  moderate  space  devoted 
especially  to  this  arrangement,  would  be  creditable  to  the  ma¬ 
nagers,  and  a  source  of  instruction  and  delight  to  the  public.  I 
trust  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  that  have 
influence  in  such  gardens,  will  try  to  have  shrubs  so  arranged  as 
to  bo  rich  in  masses,  and  not  have  them  planted  in  the  higgledy- 
piggledy  style  hitherto  practised.  The  planting  of  these  shrubs 
is  easy  enough,  they  lift  with  good  balls,  and,  of  course,  are  sure 
to  live ;  but  let  me  warn  the  planter  against  shallow  planting. 
If  the  ground  is  freshly  dug  or  newly  formed  it  will  settle  con¬ 
siderably,  and  if  the  ball  is  placed  just  level  with  the  new  surface 
that  ball  will  prevent  its  sinking  with  the  ground  between  the 
plants,  and  then  the  ball,  when  dry  weather  arrives,  is  exposed 
to  its  baneful  influence,  and  one-half  or  more  of  the  delicate 
fibres  perish.  To  avoid  this  evil  the  planter  should  take  care 
that  the  balls  are  fairly  covered  at  least  two  inches  with  the 
fresh  soil,  and  then  lay  on  a  coating  of  my  favourite  moss.  So 
planted  and  covered  the  plants  will  grow  admirably,  almost,  if 
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not  quite,  as  well  as  those  that  have  never  been  moved.  The 
season  for  planting  is  from  September  to  April.  I  prefer  the 
early  autumnal  months,  for  then  the  plants  make  new  roots 
before  winter  sets  in,  and  are  ready  to  push  into  active  growth 
as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  impels  them  to  do  so.  As  these 
plants  lift  with  largo  balls,  they  may  bo  moved  safely  at  any 
size,  and  sent  safely  to  any  distance,  if  the  roots  are  packed  in 
damp  moss.  So  that  if  expense  is  no  object,  an  immediate 


grand  effect  may  certainly  be  achieved  at  once,  and  permanently. 
The  situation  for  a  collection  of  Rhododendrons  should  be 
chosen,  if  possible,  in  a  position  neither  too  much  shaded  nor  too 
much  exposed  to  prevailing  winds,  in  order  to  obtain  the  finest 
display  of  bloom,  for  if  subjected  to  a  continual  strong  blast  the 
plants  would  be  injured.  Let  this  point,  also,  then  be  considered 
and  act  accordingly. — T.  ArrLEBY. 

(To  be  continued .) 


FLOWER-BED  ARRANGEMENT. 


Yellow  Calceolaria.— No.  1,  7,  A,  10. 

Scarlet  Geranium.— Nos.  2,  5,  8,  11. 

Purple  Verbena.— Nos.  3,  6,  9,  12. 

N.B.— Pale  blue  Lobelia  round 


I  enclose  you  a  plan  of  my  garden,  as  I  had  it  planted  last 
season.  I  found  it  effective,  but  I  wish  to  have  a  change,  and 
some  newer  and  still  more  effective  way  of  planting  the  garden, 
if  you  could  suggest  what  I  should  plant.  I  kept  the  outside 
borders  clipped  low.  I  thought  the  purple  Yerbcna  became 
washy  after  rain. — Habeiet. 

[Ihebedsin  this  plan  were  coloured  and  looked  exceedingly 
well  on  paper ;  but  like  the  colours  of  all  bedding  plants,  when 
given  in  the  lump,  or  mass,  and  without  the  mixture  of  the 
green  of  the  leaves,  is  extremely  liable  to  deceive  the  eye.  The 
plan  is  a  wheel  with  twelve  spokes,  of  three  colours  matching  in 
opposite  pairs  ;  but,  in  reality,  Purple  King  Verbena  between 
Toni  Thumb  Scarlet  Geranium,  and  Yellow  Calceolarias,  mixing 


Golden  Chain  and  Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium.— No,  13. 

White  Alyssum. — Nos.  14,  16. 

Variegated  Mint. — Nos.  15,  17. 

the  centre  bed  (13). 

in  three  different  shades  of  green  leaves,  is  a  brown  black,  not  a 
purple  ;  a  jet  black  would  be  beautiful  there,  but  Purple  King  is 
a  seedy  black,  between  red  and  orange.  A  violet  purple,  as  is  on 
the  plan,  would  bo  charming  indeed,  but  we  have  no  bedding 
plant  to  give  such  a  tint.  Mrs.  Ilolford  Yerbcna,  instead  of 
Purple  King,  in  these  four  beds,  would  give,  absolutely,  the  very 
idea  of  the  designer  of  this  style  of  planting.  The  rim  of  the 
wheel,  14,  15,  16,  17,  and  the  axle-box  13,  might  be  of  any  other 
plants,  or  colours,  without  doing  violence  to  the  pattern.  We 
highly  recommend  this  plan  for  where  it  can  come  in  without 
reference  to  any  other  part  of  the  flower-beds  in  a  garden,  and 
twelve  kinds  of  Verbenas,  or  twelve  kinds  of  bedding  Geraniums, 
or  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other  might  be  planted  for 
a  change.] 
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DREG  AS  A  MANURE. 

Have  you  had  any  experience  in  using  “dreg,”  the  refuse 
after  the  distillation  of  wash  made  from  malt,  as  a  “  liquid 
manure?”  It  is  like  clear  ale,  with  merely  tli  e  spirit  out  of  it. 

Having  thousands  of  gallons  of  it  weekly  at  my  disposal,  I 
imagine  it  must  be  a  good  manure,  and  might  be  applied  with 
benefit  to  all  plants.  I  mean  to  experiment  with  it,  but  before 
doing  so  I  shall  wait  your  reply.  It  is  to  be  obtained  here  at 
Is.  for  as  much  as  a  horse  can  draw. 

Should  fruit  trees  and  Vines  in  pots  be  annually  root-pruned 
and  repotted  in  their  orchard-house  pots?  or,  having  rested  in  a 
dry  state,  will  top  dressing  be  enough  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Rivers  ? — Langiiolm. 

[We  have  had  no  experience  with  “  dreg  ”  as  a  liquid  manure  5 
but  as  it  contains  all  the  constituents  of  malt  soluble  in  water, 
and  not  convertible  into  spirit,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  beneficial.  It  would  be  improved  by  mixing  with  it  stable 
drainage,  or  house  sewage  strong  in  ammoniacal  constituents. 
We  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  communicating  to  us  the 
results  of  your  experiments.  Vines  in  pots  do  not  require  root- 
pruning,  but  merely  a,  removal  of  some  of  the  old  soil,  and 
replacing  it  with  very  rich  compost.] 


DUNN’S  SOLID  MARKING-INK  PENCIL. 

We  consider  this  the  most  effective  invention  that  has  yet 
been  offered  to  the  gardener  for  marking  his  plant-labels.  The 
writing  is  black  and  indelible ;  the  labels  requiring  no  other 
preparation  than  previously  rubbing  them  with  a  damp  finger. 
The  label  may  be  either  of  wood,  parchment,  bone,  or  zinc.  The 
pencil  requires  no  cutting,  but  the  writing-points  are  raised  or 
lowered  in  a  mode  similar  to  those  in  Mordan’s  lead-pencil  cases. 
It  is  equally  efficacious  for  marking  linen,  and  when  our  readers 
remember  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  clean  and 
efficient  quill  pens  for  applying  marking  ink,  we  think  that  they 
will  not  be  slow  in  patronising  “Dunn’s  Solid  Marking-Ink 
Pencil.”  The  case  and  point  are  only  eighteenpence. 

We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Dunn  will  advertise  this  very  clever 
and  useful  invention,  and  in  the  meantime  we  publish  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  wc  have  received  from  him  : — 

“  At  last  I  have  the  pleasure  to  forward  you  one  of  my  Solid 
Marking-Ink  Pencils,  which  after  eighteen  months’  hard  work 
have  been  brought  to  their  present  form.  The  Cedar  cases  in 
which  I  at  first  tried  them  proved  a  sad  mistake  j  the  oil  con¬ 
tained  in  the  wood  softened  the  points  and  caused  the  pencil  to 
block  up,  and  this  I  did  not  discover  until  I  came  to  make  them 
in  bulk.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the  Cedar  cases  the  oil  will 
not  act  on  t  hem  if  carried  in  tho  pocket ;  whereas,  if  the  same 
point  is  put  in  a  Cedar  case  and  left  in  a  cool  place,  the  oil  con¬ 
denses  on  the  point  and  softens  it  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days. 

“  The  white  wood  case  contains  no  oil,  and  some  I  have  had 
filled  in  for  three  months  are  as  good  as  ever.  I  triod  an  old 
point  the  other  day,  one  of  the  first  I  made  fourteen  months  ago, 
and  found  it  much  improved  by  age.  This  was  very  satisfactory, 
as  somo  of  my  chemical  friends  predicted  a  decomposition  of  the 
points  ;  but  facts  prove  the  contrary. 

“No  preparation  is  required  for  marking  sticks,  &c. ;  the 
slightest  damping  is  sufficient,  and  they  will  mark  dry  ;  and  if 
you  want  to  fix  the  writing  at  once,  hold  the  stick  to  the  fire 
just  below  scorching  heat. 

“  It  will  also  mark  permanently  on  linen,  &c.,  dry,  or  slightly 
damped  with  water  or  the  tongue,  but  not  so  black  as  with  the 
tartrate  of  pptash.  I  could  put  them  up  in  white  wood  as  a 
common  pencil,  but  there  is  a  great  objection  to  cutting  them — 
they  mark  the  thumb,  and  the  cuttings  mark  anything  they  fall 
on.  I  have  also  tried  to  cheapen  them,  by  using  a  common  slide, 
but  they  do  not  work  so  well  as  with  the  screw,  and  as  this  is  a 
patent  case,  I  am  obliged  to  pay  a  high  price  for  it ;  but  you  will 
understand  they  refill  for  Is.  I  send  you  a  specimen  written  on 
calico,  which  has  been  washed  several  times.” 

THE  DANDELION:  A  SUBSTITUTE  EOR 
LETTUCES. 

Scarcity  of  Lettuces  this  spring  is  likely  to  be  felt,  from  the 
effects  of  an  unusual  frosty  and  wet  winter.  The  loss,  however, 
may  be  fully  compensated  by  substituting  tho  Dandelion.  The 


writer  regrets  that  he  has  not  before  recommended  its  cultivation 
on  warm  borders  for  blanching,  and  for  early  supplies,  as  Endive 
is  commonly  blanched;  but  now  hastens  to  introduce  the  free  use 
of  it  as  a  safe  and  invaluable  medicinal  salad,  being  able  to  judge 
of,  and  pronounce,  its  salutary  effects  upon  his  own  impaired 
constitution,  more  particularly  in  the  removal  of  heartburn,  in¬ 
digestion,  costiveness,  rheumatism,  chronic  secretions,  and  in¬ 
dolence  of  the  liver,  together  with  other  sad  symptoms  arising 
from  it,  such  as  loss  of  sleep,  despair,  or  melancholy  irritableness, 
and  other  such  like  false  mental  forebodings,  all  arising  from  the 
inactivity  of  the  liver. 

As  soon  as  spring  dawns,  and  fresh  animation  appears  in  tho 
plant  in  warm  situations,  and  a  similar  revival  is  naturally  re¬ 
quired  in  the  human  system,  free  use  of  the  plant  may  be  resorted 
to  with  perfect  success  and  safety,  and  happy  results  will  follow. 
Any  one  may  indulge  his  appetite  with  a  large  plateful  of  the 
plants  at  a  meal,  stalks  and  all,  down  to  their  very  roots,  Bhreaded 
very  fine,  especially  when  the  masticating  powers  are  impaired. 
Let  them  be  eaten  with  vinegar  and  sugar,  which  take  off  the  bitter  ¬ 
ness  of  the  plant.  The  writer  prefers  Raspberry  vinegar,  or  some 
other  made  from  home-made  wines  of  any  kind  of  fruit.  Many 
hearty  meals  of  it  he  often  enjoys  with  the  accompaniment  of 
nothing  more  than  a  lump  of  good  wholesome  bread  and  a  pint 
of  pure  water,  and  thus,  thanks  be  to  God,  his  former  good 
health  is  restored. 

A  decoction  of  the  root  of  Dandelion,  either  when  it  is  green 
or  dried,  is  admitted  an  invaluable  beverage  in  dispelling  diseases 
of  the  liver ;  but  this  need  not  be  resorted  to,  except  in  winter, 
when  the  plant  is  dormant. — Abraham  Hardy,  Seed  Grower,  <fc\, 
Maldon ,  Essex. 


A  CHAPTER  FOR  THE  COTTAGER. 

STANDARD  AND  WALL  FRUIT  TREES. 

Fruit  Trees. — In  a  former  chapter,  page  259,  the  subject  of 
cottage-garden  fences  was  dwelt  upon,  and  likewise  that  very 
common  accompaniment  to  the  garden  the  “  cesspool.”  That  the 
one  is  a  necessary  appendage*  and  the  other  a  sort  of  necessary  evil 
will  be  generally  granted.  I  now  come  to  another  feature  in 
the  garden  of  a  more  pleasing  kind — the  cultivation  of  fruits, 
leaving  the  subject  of  the  piggery  and  outhouse  for  another  time, 
especially  as  the  season  for  planting  or  pruning  fruit  trees  is  fast 
passing  away ;  and  as  fruit  trees  in  some  shape  generally  form  a 
part  in  every  garden,  and  on  some  occasions  a  little  advice  on 
their  treatment  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  cottager,  this  chapter 
is  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  I  shall  suppose  the  cottager 
to  have  just  entered  on  his  holding,  the  garden  possessing  a  few 
old  worn-out  Apple  or  Pear  trees,  with  Gooseberry  or  Currant 
bushes  mixed  with  them,  but  struggling  to  attain  the  same 
altitude,  while  the  centres  are  devoid  of  leaves  or  young  shoots  of 
any  kind.  Against  the  cottage-wall,  perhaps,  are  the  remains  of 
an  old  Plum  tree  ;  the  only  branch  upon  it  of  any  consequence, 
having  been  allowed  to  hang  dangling  lrom  the  wall,  has  assumed 
a  sort  of  curved  bushy-headed  appearance  ;  the  tips  lashing 
against  the  windows  on  windy  days  or  nights ;  or,  perhaps,  if  it 
grew  higher,  its  disposition  to  remove  slates  or  tiles  on  windy 
occasions  creates  much  annoyance.  Most  of  these  remnants  of 
bygone  days,  or  of  neglect,  I  would  entirely  remove ;  for  although 
old  Apple  and  Pear  trees  will  bear  cutting  down  and  grafting 
afresh,  they  so  often  die  three  or  four  years  afterwards,  that  I 
would  not  advise  their  being  trusted  to.  Young  trees  in  a  general 
way  are  cheap  enough,  and  there  is  something  more  to  be  hoped 
for  in  a  young  tree  than  in  an  old  one ;  but  when  trees  have  been 
allowed  to  run  into  a  rather  wild  condition,  judicious  cutting  will 
be  of  great  service  ;  or  when  the  kinds  are  known  to  be  indifferent, 
and  the  trees  healthy  and  not  too  old,  they  may  be  headed  down 
and  grafted  with  more  esteemed  varieties ;  taking  care  in  heading 
down  not  to  do  so  too  severely,  but  to  leave  plenty  of  forked 
heads,  and  if  not  thicker  than  the  handle  of  a  garden  rake  so  much 
the  better.  This  heading  down  to  be  performed  early  in  the 
winter ;  but  the  grafting  may  be  deferred  until  late  in  the  spring, 
of  which  I  will  speak  hereafter. 

Too  great  a  number  of  large  fruit  trees  is  always  objectionable 
where  vegetables  are  also  wanted ;  but  a  few  on  the  north  side  of 
a  garden  is  always  advisable,  and  if  placed  so  that  their  tops 
might  overshadow  a  walk,  or  it  might  be  a  thicker  fence,  or  tho 
piggery,  tho  spaces  occupied  by  these  necessary  adjuncts  to  the 
garden  might  be  rendered  as  fruitful  as  any  other  portion  of  tho 
ground  ;  and  by  having  the  trees  on  the  north  side  of  the  garden 
the  sun  will  have  more  power  to  shine  on  the  south  side  of  it. 
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Bush  fruits,  as  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  might  line  the  sides 
of  the  walks,  the  plants  being  about  five  or  six  feet  apart  and 
three  feet  from  the  edge.  Of  the  kinds  of  fruits  suitable  for  a 
cottage  garden,  those  which  answer  best  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  may  be  regarded  as  most  likely ;  but  if  the  district  be 
not  much  of  a  fruit-growing  one,  some  further  advice  will  be 
necessary  ;  and  those  enumerated  in  the  following  select  list  have 
a  wide  reputation  for  their  general  good  qualities  as  open  standard 
trees  for  ordinary  situations,  as  I  purpose  having  fruits  of  other 
kinds  for  the  wail. 

Apples  : — Winter  Queening.  A  pretty  fruit,  keeps  and  bears 
well. 

Yorkshire  Greening.  Excellent  keeper,  and  good  kitchen 
fruit. 

King  Pippin,  or  London  Pippin.  Excellent  for  table  or 
kitchen. 

Court  of  Wick.  Like  the  last-named,  may  be  used  both 
ways. 

Wellington.  Large  fine  kitchen  fruit,  tree  bears  well. 

Keswick  Codlin.  Very  early  and  abundant  bearer,  but  will 
not  keep. 

Dvmelow's  Seedling.  An  excellent  Apple. 

Barcelona  Pearmain.  A  good-keeping,  useful  Apple. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  scores  of  other  good  kinds  ;  but  it 
is  well  to  caution  the  cottager  that  some  of  the  kinds  in  most 
repute  a  few  years  ago  are  next  to  useless  now,  as  the  liihston 
Pippin  and  Haivthornden  Apple,  Jargonelle  Pear,  and  some 
others. 

Peaks  : —  Ne  Plus  Meuris.  An  excellent  winter  Pear. 

Marie  Louise.  A  good  autumn  Pear. 

Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  Ripens  about  September. 

Beurre  d'Aremberg.  Good  useful  Pear. 

Duchesse  d’Angouleme.  Ditto, 

Pears  are  very  numerous,  but  do  not  answer  w’ell  on  every 
situation,  and  are  useless  in  cold  bleak  places. 

Plums  : — Diamond.  A  hardy  good-bearing  Plum,  dark  colour. 

Washington.  Pale-coloured  fruit. 

Golden  Drop.  Yellow,  in  much  esteem  for  preserving. 

Goliath. — A  large  coarse  Plum,  good  bearer. 

N.B. — The  Green  Gage  is  unquestionably  the  best  Plum  in 
cultivation  yet ;  but  the  tree  is  rarely  healthy,  and  gives  evident 
tokens  of  being  worn  out. 

Eruits  adapted  eok  a  Wall. — It  is  not  so  easy  to  give 
advice  on  this  head  ;  for  thei’e  is  so  much  difference  in  situations, 
and  tastes  and  habits  differ  so  much,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
give  advice  to  all.  But  I  will  suppose  the  situation  to  be  a 
very  dry  one,  and  the  cottage  to  face  the  south,  with  a  large 
gable  end  towards  either  the  east  or  west,  or  both.  This  gable 
end  presents  the  largest  amount  of  wall  to  be  met  with,  and  a 
good  situation  for  a  trained  tree ;  and  as  the  cottager  will  be 
anxious  to  make  a  few  shillings  of  the  produce  of  anything  out  of 
the  usual  way,  I  should  by  all  means  advise  him  to  plant  a 
Morello  Cherry.  On  the  dry  stony  ground  of  many  places  near 
Maidstone  this  fruit  attains  a  degree  of  perfection  I  have  never 
seen  it  do  anywhere  else ;  and  not  a  mile  from  this  place  a  large 
tree  of  tins  kind  covers  the  whole  gable  end,  and  is  making  its 
way  along  the  sides  of  a  cottage.  The  occupier  of  it,  I  believe, 
pays  his  landlord  26s.  a-year  extra  rent  for  this  tree,  and  prunes 
and  manages  it  himself  as  well.  That  it  affords  a  fair  return 
may  be  inferred,  or  the  bargain  would  have  been  given  up. 
Morello  Cherries  are  certainly  not  exactly  the  most  useful  fruits 
to  the  cottager ;  but  if  he  can  sell  them  on  an  average  for  a 
shilling  a-pound,  and  his  tree  prosper,  he  will  often  make  a  little 
money  that  may  be  of  service  in  another  way  ;  but  if  his  situation 
be  a  sheltered  very  early  one,  a  good  tree  of  the  Magduke  Cherry 
may  produce  him  fruit  equally  valuable  as  the  Morello ,  but 
unless  the  Maydukes  be  early  they  are  not  of  much  value.  Equal 
in  importance  to  either  of  the  above,  and  often  more  valuable, 
is  the  Apricot ;  which  will  do  pretty  well  on  the  east,  south, 
or  west  aspect,  but  in  a  general  way  it  prefers  a  damper  soil, 
a  strong  loam.  And  the  same  remark  holds  good  with  the 
Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Plum — not  that  any  of  these  like  a  soil 
saturated  at  all  times  with  moisture ;  on  the  contrary  to  that, 
they  like  it  firm,  but  not  so  dry  and  stony  as  the  Morello 
Cherry.  A  good,  sound,  loamy  bottom  with  a  dry  surface  soil 
suits  the  Peach  best,  and  this  tree  has  the  advantage  of  thriving 
near  the  sea-coast  better  than  most  others  ;  but  the  proper 
management  of  a  Peach  involves  a  greater  amount  of  nicety  than 
that  of  a  Morello  Cherry  or  Apricot,  and  being  more  subject  to 
disease,  I  wovdd  rather  advise  the  others  being  grown  than  the 


Peach.  The  fruit  of  the  latter  is  also  not  so  saleable  an  article, 
while  Apricots  are  always  in  demand. 

The  Vine  is  a  general  favourite  in  some  districts  to  cover  the 
front  of  a  dwelling,  and  very  often  the  whole  of  the  roof  is 
covered  too.  Some  rather  strong  timbers  are  laid  up  and  down 
on  the  roof,  and  about  six  feet  apart ;  and  a  piece  of  iron  fixed 
to  their  top  ends  and  bent  like  the  letter  J_,  goes  over  and  hangs 
to  the  ridge ;  strong  laths  are  nailed  lengthways  to  these  about  a 
foot  or  more  apart,  and  the  Yine  is  often  trained  over  the  whole 
roof  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  inches  from  it.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  Grapes  so  grown  are  less  valuable  as  a 
marketable  article  than  the  Cherries  and  Apricots  before  noticed  ; 
and  unless  the  cottager  can  make  good  terms  with  some  one  fond 
of  making  home-made  wine  he  will  not  receive  much  for  his 
crop.  But  the  Vine  has  the  very  useful  property  of  being  easily 
managed,  and  its  pliable  shoots  accommodate  themselves  to  any 
shaped  space  that  the  architecture  of  the  building  leaves  available. 
The  White  Muscadine  variety  is  the  best  in  an  ordinary  way, 
but  some  other  kinds  have  been  highly  spoken  of.  But  it  is  only 
on  fine  dry  soils  that  the  Grape  Vine  ripens  its  fruit  well ;  and 
even  in  such  advantageous  circumstances  a  fine  season  is  also 
necessary.  A  cold  wet  summer  and  damp  situation  will  produce 
nothing  worth  caring  for  in  the  Grape  way ;  that  excepting  in 
the  favoured  places  alluded  to,  a  good  prospect  of  turning  the 
crop  to  account,  the  Yine  had  better  be  substituted  by  something 
else.  An  Apricot  or  a  Plum  would  do  better  service,  or  where 
appearance  is  a  matter  of  importance,  a  China  Rose  of  the  common 
blush  variety  would  answer  the  purpose  better;  but  if  the 
cottage-door  be  screened  by  a  porch,  the  pillars  of  this  serve  a 
more  suitable  place  for  the  Rose.  But  more  will  be  said  on  this 
head  hereafter.  J.  Robson. 


NEW  OE  EAEE  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 

As  it  is  now  a  good  time  to  obtain  seeds  and  plants  of  the 
above,  I  think  a  few  brief  notices  of  the  most  interesting  will  be 
in  season,  and  no  doubt  useful  to  many  of  our  readers. 

NEW  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 

Aquilegia  Formosa,  car.  albo  violacea. — White  and  violet. 

A.  FORMOSA  tricolor. — Three-coloured. 

Two  handsome  new  garden  varieties.  Sow  the  seed  in  April,  in 
sandy  loam,  in  boxes  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  when  the  plants 
can  be  handled,  transplant  them  in  the  borders  in  a  similar  soil. 

Aubeietia  grandiflora  (Large-flowered  Aubrietia) .  —  A 
native  of  the  Levant,  growing  three  inches  high  and  producing 
largish  purple  flowers ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Culture  the 
same  as  the  preceding.  Increased  also  by  division. 

Delphinium  Ciiinensis  cceruleum  (Blue  Chinese  Larkspur) . 

D.  Ciiinensis  cceruleum  rubrum  (Red  and  blue  Larkspur). 

Two  beautiful  varieties  of  a  well-known  perennial.  The  flowers 
of  the  latter  are  of  a  delicate  sky-blue,  spotted  with  red.  In¬ 
creased  by  seed  sown  in  April ;  also,  by  division  of  the  plants  in 
spring. 

Dianthus  Verschaffeltii  (Vercliaffelt’s  Pink). — A  dwarf, 
hardy  perennial,  a  hybrid  between  Dianthus  nanus  crossed  witli 
D.  arboreus.  Leaves  narrow ;  flower  single  white  with  a  crimson 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  eight  or  ten  of  which  are  on  one 
stem.  This  may  become  a  good  bedding  plant  when  more  plenti¬ 
ful.  Propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  and  layers. 

D.  Veitchii  (Veitch’s  Pink). — Also  a  hybrid,  with  crimson 
and  white  flowers,  growing  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  heads  of 
flowers  like  the  well-known  Sweet  William.  Propagated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  preceding. 

Lychnis  Haageana.— A  handsome  hardy  perennial,  with 
flowers  of  a  rich  orange  scarlet,  two  inches  across,  produced  in 
heads  on  a  stem  one  foot  and  a  half  high. 

L.  Sieboldii  (Siebold’s  Lychnis). — Like  the  preceding  in 
habit,  but  with  pure  white  flowers.  Both  propagated  by  seeds 
and  division. 

Pentstemon  J affrayanus  (J affray’s  Pentstemon). — A  hardy, 
half-shrubby,  herbaceous  plant.  Native  of  California,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Win.  Lobb.  A  compact  bushy  habit,  and  flowers  of  a 
bright  blue  with  pink  throat.  Not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves 
to  be.  Propagated  by  cuttings  under  a  hand-light  in  summer. 

Sanifraga  purpurescens  (Reddish-purple  Saxifrage). — A 
beautiful  hardy  perennial,  with  large  leaves  of  an  oval  shape,  and 
stems  of  flowers  six  inches  high,  supporting  a  branched  sub- 
corymbose  panicle  of  drooping  flowers  of  a  deep  red-purple 
colour.  Propagated  by  division  in  April  or  September. 
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Sabbatia  cami’ESTBIS  (Field  Sabbatia). — Another  beautiful 
hardy  perennial  from  Texas,  producing  its  pretty  rose  and  yellow 
flowers  on  a  stem  six  inches  high,  in  August  and  September.  No 
doubt  this  will  prove  an  acquisition  to  the  flower  garden  as  a 
bedding  plant.  Propagated  by  seeds  sown  in  a  gentle  heat  in 
April. 

Statice  aemeeia  riNiFOiiA  (Pine-leaved  Thrift). 

S.  aemeeia  minuta  (Smallest  Thrift). 

The  first  has  pale  blue  flowers  and  grows  six  inches  high. 
The  latter  has  red  flowers,  and  is  a  tiny  plant  only  three  inches 
high.  Both  thrive  best  in  sandy  soil,  and  are  easily  propagated 
by  division  of  the  plant  in  April.  Though  not  new,  they  are 
rare,  and  worthy  of  more  extended  culture. 

Teitoma  tjvaeia  glaucescens  (Rather  glaucous  Tritoma). 

T.  TJVAEIA  GEANDIEEOEA  (Large-flowered  Tritoma). 

T.  uvaeia  seeotina  (Late-flowering  Tritoma). 

Three  new  varieties  of  a  fine  old  perennial,  flowering  in  August 
and  September.  Though  hardy  they  are  better  for  the  protection 
of  a  cold  pit  through  winter.  Mr.  Beaton  has  made  them 
familiar  to  our  readers,  and  has  treated  on  their  culture  to  some 
extent. 

The  first  has  smooth-edged  leaves  of  a  glaucous  green,  and 
long  spikes  of  orange  scarlet  blossoms,  and  is  the  first  to  flower. 

The  second,  grandiflora ,  has  broad  leaves,  rigid  in  growth,  and 
arching  in  habit.  It  is  later  in  blooming  than  any  other  variety, 
grows  taller,  and  has  spikes  of  flowers  a  foot  long,  and  of  a  rich 
orange-scarlet  colour. 

The  third,  serotina ,  has  the  edges  of  the  leaves  rougher  than 
the  others,  and  of  a  dull,  deep  green.  It  comes  into  flower  be¬ 
tween  the  other  two,  and  when  fully  expanded  the  blossoms  are 
of  a  very  rich  colour. 

For  autumnal  flowers  we  have  nothing  so  handsome  in  the 
perennial  way  as  the  varieties  of  this  species. 

Thalicteum  anemonoides  elobe-pleno  (The  double- flowered 
Anemone- like  Meadow  Rue). 

This  is  a  most  beautiful  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  easily  grown 
in  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  yet  so  scarce  that  I  can  only  find 
it  in  Messrs.  Low’s  catalogue.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant  six  inches 
high,  producing  its  Anemone-like  double-white  blossoms  in  the 
early  month  of  April. 

I  might  have  much  extended  this  list  of  rare  and  new  herba¬ 
ceous  plants. — T.  Appleby. 


HEATING  THE  WALTONIAN  CASE. 

I  see  by  The  Cottage  Gaf.deneb  that  the  present  opinion 
is,  that  the  Sherwoods  give  only  half  the  necessary  flame. 
I  write  this,  therefore,  to  explain  that  a  larger  wick  will  not 
answer  in  a  mortar,  as  the  increased  heat  would  melt  the 
wax  by  which  the  wick  is  kept  upright.  So  that  if  mortars  be 
used  the  heat  must  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  two. — Geobge 
Wilson,  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company  {Limited),  Belmont, 
Vauxhall,  London. 

[This  settles  the  question  about  night  lights.  The  strongest 
of  them  will  not  keep  a  Waltonian  going,  night  and  day,  during 
February  and  March,  or  during  the  night  in  very  cold  April 
weather ;  but  two  of  them  used  at  once  would  keep  the  Case  up 
to  the  mark  without  a  doubt,  and  one  light  would  be  sufficient 
in  fine,  clear,  sunny  days  to  keep  up  the  day  heat  from  first  to 
last.  That  is  the  verdict  of  those  who  have  tried  the  experiment, 
and  who  have  the  best  practical  knowledge  on  the  working  of 
the  Case.  They  also  say  that  “  you  gentlemen  writers,”  from 
Mr.  Hibberd  onwards,  put  the  stress  of  the  heat  10°  too  high  ; 
that  70°  are  quite  enough  in  the  hardest  weather  ;  and  that  there 
is  a  great  objection  to  a  night  power  over  that  degree,  as  what¬ 
ever  the  strength,  it  must  work  to  its  full  power  when  people  are 
gone  to  bed.  As  the  Cases  are  now  made  to  suit  lamps,  or 
lights,  or  a  jet  of  gas,  any  one  can  choose  which  to  use.  I  highly 
approve  of  these  new  Sherwoods,  but  they  are  dearer  than  the 
lamps. — D.  Beaton.] 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  BY  A  GARDENER? 

As  referee  in  gardening  matters,  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged 
by  an  answer  to  the  following  :  How  many  men  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  work  the  following  houses  ?  1st,  Double  house,  44  ft.  by 
18  ft.,  hothouse  and  conservatory  adjoining.  2nd,  A  small  pro- 
pagating-house,  9  ft.  by  20,  heated  by  the  same  boiler  as  No.  1. 
3rd,  A  Geranium  span-roofed  house,  12  ft.  by  28.  4th,  Large 


span-roofed  house  with  Vines  now  full  of  Azaleas,  some  4  to  5  ft.  5 
in  summer  with  Fuchsias,  20  ft.  by  32.  5th,  A  small  lean-to 
9  ft.  by  24,  divided — one  part  Ferns  and  the  other  Orchids. 
6th,  Wooden  house,  where  I  grow  my  Camellias  in  summer,  and 
filled  now  with  Roses  and  anything  else,  16  ft.  by  11.  7th,  A 
glass  roof  raised  over  potting-shed  to  protect  and  grow  Grapes, 
now  full  of  Vine-wood,  16  by  12.  8th,  A  house  or  pit,  divided, 
two  fires,  35  ft.  by  9,  full  of  bedding  stuff  and  unsightly  plants, 
useful  rubbish,  &c.  9th,  A  ten-light  brick  pit,  and  six  two-light 
boxes. 

And  now  I  have  got  so  far  I  may  as  well  tell  you  my  reason 
for  asking,  which  I  have  been  intending  for  a  long  time.  Besides 
the  above,  I  have  an  orchard  garden  of  rather  more  than  two 
acres,  all  under  spade,  and  I  have  one  man  besides  myself — a 
good  farmer’s  man,  but  no  man  for  a  garden ;  handy  enough, 
but  a  good  deal  too  slow  for  a  garden.  The  grass  and  walks  I 
havo  not  much  to  do  with,  as  the  grass  is  mown  by  machine,  and 
two  men  come  for  the  purpose.  Now  my  employer  is,  I  believe, 
the  best  master  in  the  world  ;  but  he  is  now  talking  about  show¬ 
ing,  and  I  do  not  believe  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  I 
can  do  it.  If  I  could  exhibit  quality  and  quantity,  attended  to  by 
one  pair  of  hands,  I  am  open  to  all  England  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  I  ought  to  be  expected  to  grow  specimens  of  hothouse. 
Orchid,  and  other  plants  for  exhibition  against  others  so  much 
better  situated.  I  attend  my  fires,  and  do  all  myself,  winter  and 
summer. — W. 

[In  our  younger  days  we  have  several  times  had  a  bit  of  banter 
with  the  great  Mr.  Loudon  on  his  recommending  gardeners  to 
wear  gloves,  at  least  when  performing  all  their  rougher  operations. 
When  rattling  through  a  score  of  stoke-holds  at  a  time,  or  when 
engaged  in  dissecting  a  rough  Rose  or  Thorn  bush,  a  strong  pair 
of  gloves  is  very  desirable ;  but  for  the  generality  of  work,  even 
though  the  work  be  a  little  rough,  so  much  depends  on  the 
dexterity  of  the  fingers,  that  wrapping  them  in  gloves  is  some¬ 
thing  similar  to  putting  stockings  upon  a  cat  and  yet  expecting  her 
to  be  a  good  mouser.  We  fancy  in  our  mind’s  eye  what  sort  of 
a  figure  our  correspondent  “  W.”  would  make  decked  out  with 
gloves — cutting  alternately  from  his  orchard-ground  to  his  sash¬ 
lines,  thence  to  his  stoke-holes,  then  to  his  water-can,  and  anon  to 
his  hotbeds  in  frames.  We  know  already  that  his  fingers,  like 
somebody  else’s,  are  none  of  the  straightest ;  and  that  those  who 
grasp  in  honest  friendship  his  somewhat  horny  fist,  are  not  likely 
to  be  thence  driven  into  reveries  about  the  softness,  and  smooth¬ 
ness,  and  elegance  of  kid.  The  great  author  to  whom  we  have 
referred,  and  who  has  had  no  successor  as  yet  in  the  earnest, 
practical,  kind  sympathy  he  manifested  and  the  good  advice  he 
gave  to  gardeners,  used,  as  a  sort  of  test  of  labour,  to  say  that 
every  acre  in  a  garden  should  have  its  man.  Of  course  this  was 
merely  an  approach  to  what  was  actually  wanted  ;  as  there  might 
be  cases  where  a  man  might  manage  several  acres,  and  others 
where  several,  nay,  a  number  of  men,  would  be  wanted  for  the 
acre.  We  could  fancy  the  amazement  at  first  of  the  good  old 
worthy  when  informed  that  a  gardener  and  a  labourer  could 
manage  each  his  acre,  and  a  little  village  of  plant  and  hothouses, 
with  more  than  a  score  of  pit  and  box-lights  into  the  bargain. 
We  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  present  case  the 
orchard  garden  is  little  more  than  dug— that  is,  has  little  rotation 
of  cropping  in  the  year,  so  that  the  work  can  be  done  chiefly  in 
winter,  when  there  is  less  to  do  in  the  houses ;  and  that  in  these 
houses,  with  the  exception  of  the  hothouse  and  Orchid-house, 
there  is  little  demanding  attention  in  winter  and  early  spring 
except  the  necessary  routine  of  air-giving,  watering,  &c. ;  that 
labour,  even  of  every-day  attention,  will  be  very  considerable  if 
the  hothouse,  conservatory,  Geranium-house,  Camellia-house, 
Orchid-house  are  well  filled,  and  anything  like  succession  of  bloom 
and  succession  of  crops  were  attempted.  In  such  a  case  we  feel 
assured  that  it  would  require,  not  only  to  be  a  very  early  riser, 
but  to  turn  his  potting-shed  into  a  work-room  in  the  long  winter 
and  early  spring  months  ;  or,  like  a  worthy  friend  of  ours,  wear 
out  his  strength  prematurely  by  turning  his  parlour-table  into  a 
training  and  tying-bench,  and  in  the  long  evenings  arranging  and 
forming  into  shape  his  favourite  plants :  his  good,  patient  wife, 
after  remonstrating  without  avail  as  to  the  injury  he  was  doing 
himself,  quietly  putting  up  with  the  litter  of  mat-ties  and  whit¬ 
tling.  These  are  times  when  a  man  who  would  rise  must  not 
shirk  labour.  A  period  is  fast  approaching,  if  not  already  here, 
when  hard  working  combined  with  intelligence  will  even  be  better 
paid  than  great  intelligence  where  the  labour  will  chiefly  be  the 
working  with  the  head.  Our  young  gardeners,  who  from  want 
of  system  would  think  themselves  hardly  used  if  they  attended  to 
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half  of  what  our  correspondent  docs,  might  here  find  something 
to  suit  them.  Nevertheless,  there  is  moderation  in  everything  ; 
and  frequently  the  extreme  of  economy  in  labour,  as  respects  the 
number  of  hands  employed,  is  anything  but  real  economy  as 
respects  tho  results  obtained  to  the  employer  and  payer  of  that 
labour. 

Without  a  personal  inspection  we  could  not  take  upon  us  to 
decide  explicitly  in  the  present  case  ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  if  that  glass  is  to  be  made  the  most  of,  not  only 
for  the  pleasure,  but  the  profit  of  the  employer — if  in  addition  to 
plants  and  Vines,  there  are  to  be  early  Strawberries,  Beans,  and 
other  culinary  things,  then  we  would  say,  that  two  men  woidd 
bo  wanted  pretty  constantly,  without  having  much  to  do  with 
any  orchard  or  other  ground. 

If  exhibiting  is  resolved  upon  in  addition,  plants  would  re¬ 
quire  to  be  had  for  the  purpose,  or  a  season’s  preparation  given 
beforehand ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  plants  already  have  not  been 
trained  into  shape,  and  for  this  purpose  the  extra  assistance  of  a 
young  gardener  with  nimble  fingers  would  be  needed. 

In  such  cases  it  is  always  best  not  to  attempt  more  than 
can  be  done  well.  At  the  exhibition-table  judges  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  means  of  the  exhibitor,  though  some  exhibitors 
think  differently.  They  must  decide  entirely  on  what  is  placed 
before  them.  The  difficulty  of  deciding  as  to  the  amount  of 
labour,  consists  in  not  knowing  exactly  to  what  extent  the  ex¬ 
hibiting  is  to  be  carried,  and  the  evident  want  of  labour  out  of 
doors,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  work  in  the  houses.  We  have 
no  hesitation,  however,  in  saying,  that  if  a  great  many  nice 
plants  are  to  be  grown,  one  young  active  gardener  ought  to  be 
employed  in  addition  to  the  present  strength ;  and  if  the  glass  is 
to  be  made  the  most  of,  there  would  be  another  man  required  for 
a  time  in  the  spring  months. 

Just  take  Roses  for  an  instance.  Suppose  that  you  wish  to 
imitate  Mr.  Lane,  or  Mr.  Eraser,  or  Mr.  Paul,  and  <ake  a  dozen 
of  large  plants  to  an  exhibition.  You  could  not,  without 
great  expense,  expect  to  get  up  such  plants  for  a  year  or  two, 
unless  you  have  fine  specimens  already.  But  suppose  that 
you  have  fairly  entered  upon  the  work,  and  that  your  specimens, 
pruned  now,  after  being  potted  in  the  autumn,  are  now  set  in 
your  house  to  be  brought  slowly  on.  From  the  time  that  they 
fairly  break — and  we  will  suppose  you  will  have  some  two  dozen 
large  plants — in  attending  to  them  properly,  keeping  them 
clean,  twisting  and  tying,  so  as  to  have  them  symmetrical,  we  do 
not  think  that  a  single  man  would  have  much  more  than  the 
half  of  his  working  hours  to  devote  to  other  matters.  At  the 
very  least,  one-third  of  the  day  on  an  average  would  be  required 
for  these  plants  alone,  and  a  day  would  be  necessary  the  day 
before  the  exhibition,  a  day  at  it,  and  the  most  of  the  succeeding 
day,  to  put  all  right  again. 

When  fine  skeletons  of  Geraniums  are  once  obtained  there 
would  not  be  such  labour  wanted  ;  and  if  the  plants  could  be 
carried  on  a  barrow  to  the  exhibition-table  very  little  sticking 
and  tying  would  be  required,  if  the  plants  were  grown  with 
abundance  of  air ;  but  if  taken  for  a  long  distance,  if  not  well 
secured,  the  plants  will  present  a  sorry  figure  on  the  show-table, 
and  do  but  little  good  afterwards. 

We  might  enumerate  other  things  in  a  similar  way.  There  is 
one  thing  in  which  ultimately  labour  will  be  saved.  When  good 
specimens  are  obtained  in  largish  pots,  the  labour  of  watering 
will  be  greatly  decreased  in  comparison  with  a  house  filled  with 
smaller  plants  ;  but  then  the  waterings  must  be  given  with  more 
judgment  and  practical  skill.  Setting  an  unskilled  labourer 
among  them  with  a  pail  would  be  apt  to  send  some  of  the  best 
of  the  plants  ere  long  to  their  last  resting-place. 

Another  thing  which  employer  and  servant  must  be  quite 
decided  on,  if  the  formor  is  desirous  of  having  his  houses  orna¬ 
mented  with  masses  of  bloom  at  all  times,  is,  that  a  sacrifice 
must  be  made  if  specimen  plants  are  to  be  the  chief  object. 
These  specimens  will,  if  well  grown,  be  a  pleasing  object  at  all 
times,  but  when  so  coming  forward  they  must  not  be  choked  up 
with  other  things  in  bloom.  Looking  at  them  when  at  their  very 
best,  anticipating  the  time  when  they  shall  appear  in  all  their 
brilliancy  must  constitute  the  chief  attraction.  If  much  bloom 
is  wanted  at  all  times  to  please  the  eye,  if  many  cut  flowers  are 
wanted  for  vases  and  glasses,  then  comparatively  few  specimens 
fit  for  exhibition  can  be  grown  in  the  same  place.  Were  we  in 
“  "W .’s”  place,  we  would  feel  our  way  at  first,  and  not  attempt  to 
show  too  much  at  first,  unless  with  sufficient  help.  Unless 
he  encroached  on  tho  night,  and  thus  shortened  his  days,  wo 
woulej  hold  out  no  great  hopes  of  success,  if  he  got  from  his 


glass  all  that  could  bo  obtained,  and  grew  plants  for  exhibition 
likewise,  without  at'  least  one  additional  assistant  in  the  shape  of 
a  young  gardener.  If  more*  help  than  that  were  given  in  the 
spring  months,  the  employer’s  table  might  be  all  the  better 
served.  The  demands,  in  such  cases,  are  so  varied,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  establish  anything  like  a  rule  as  to  the  labour  abso¬ 
lutely  needed.  In  some  such  places,  such  a  thing  as  a  Straw¬ 
berry  would  not  be  grown  ;  in  other  such  places,  some  1500  or 
2000  pots  would  bo  fruited  before  the  natural  Strawberry 
season.  Such  things  make  all  the  difference. 

We  give,  however,  these  few  ideas  somewhat  at  random,  and 
would  be  glad  if  some  friends  would  try  and  be  more  explicit. 
We  would  particularly  request  that  our  coadjutor,  Mr.  Appleby, 
would  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience.] 


NEW  OE  EAEE  PLANTS. 

Narthex  asafcetida  ( Asafcetida ). 

A  native  of  western  Thibet,  north  of  Cashmere,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Falconer.  The  stinking  gum-resin  obtained 
from  it  and  used  in  medicine  alone  entitles  it  to  notice. — ( Hot . 
Mag.)  t.  5168.) 

SriR.'KA  Nobleana  (Mr.  Noble's  Spiraea). 

Sir  W.  Hooker  seems  to  consider  it  a  species,  but  Mr.  Noble 
who  sent  it  to  Kew,  inclines  to  think  it  a  hybrid  between  Spiraea 
callosa  and  S.  Douglasii.  Flowers  deep  lilac  colour. — (Ibid., 
t.  5169.) 

Cham.ebatia  foeiolosa  (Leafleted  Chamcebatia). 
Flowers  like  a  white  Potentilla,  with  leaves  like  those  of  Mil¬ 
foil.  Native  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains  in  California.  Im¬ 
ported  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  the  Exeter  and  Chelsea 
Nurseries. —  (Ibid.,  t.  5171.) 

Schomburgkia  Lyoxsi  (Mr.  Lyons'  SchomburgJcia) . 

An  Orchid,  native  of  the  hills  in  St.  Ann’s  Parish,  Jamaica. 
Flowers  whito  with  purple  spots.  Introduced  by  Messrs. 
Rollison  and  Son,  Tooting  Nurseries. —  (Ibid.,  t.  5172.) 

Centrostemma  multifeorum  (Many -flowered  Centrostemma). 

Native  of  Borneo,  whence  it  was  imported  by  Messrs.  Low  and 
Co.,  of  the  Clapton  Nurseries.  It  has  also  been  called  C.  re- 
flexum  and  C .  Lindleyanum,  as  well  as  Moya  multiflora  and 
II.  coriacea. — (Ibid.,  t.  5173.) 


MEETING  of  the  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  February  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was  held 
on  the  6th  ult. ;  the  chair  being  occupied  by  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent,  J.  W.  Douglas,  Esq.,  who  returned  thanks  to  the  Society 
for  his  election  at  the  anniversary  meeting,  and  trusted  that  lie 
should  receive  the  support  of  the  members.  He  pleasantly 
referred  to  a  story  by  the  late  Thomas  Hood,  in  which  a  school¬ 
boy  promises  to  send  his  companion  from  the  country  a  Wasp’s 
nest,  and  anything  else  which  would  be  equally  agreeable;  and 
hoped  that,  although  a  body  of  Entomologists,  no  ill  feeling  or 
personality  would  be  allowed  to  mar  their  proceedings.  He 
appointed  Messrs.  Lubbock,  Saunders,  and  Staintou  to  act  as 
Vice-Presidents  for  the  year  ensuing. 

A  number  of  new  publications  were  announced  as  donations  to 
the  Society’s  library,  including  Papers  on  the  Silk  Moths  of 
India  by  Captain  Hutton  and  Mr.  F.  Moore,  the  completion  of 
Mr.  Curtis’s  excellent  treatise  on  farm  insects,  and  the  publications 
of  the  Stettin  Society  and  Society  of  Arts. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  Spence  announcing  to  the 
Society  the  death  of  his  father,  the  late  W.  Spence,  F.R.S.,  &c. ; 
and  it  was  stated  that  a  letter  of  condolence  had  been  forwarded 
to  the  former  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  Saunders  exhibited  two  very  curious  new  orthopterous 
insects  from  New  Holland  and  Peru. 

A  variety  of  new  species  of  British  Coleoptera  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Ianson  and  G.  R.  Waterhouse ;  among  them  was 
Lenbidium  nigricornis. 

A  paper  was  read  containing  observations  by  Mr.  A.  Wallace 
on  the  external  marks  of  distinction  between  the  sexes  in  the 
species  of  the  genus  Lomaptera,  observed  by  him  in  the  island  of 
Gelob  near  Celebes. 

Mr.  Samuel  Stevens  exhibited  a  now  species  of  Tortricidce, 
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belonging  to  the  genus  Coccyx,  reared  from  the  cones  of  Abies 
J3enthamiana  from  California. 

Mr.  Sealey  exhibited  specimens  of  Sphinx  Pinastri  and  Colias 
JSdusa,  Hyale,  and  ITclice  taken  near  Romsey  in  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Gloyne  read  descriptions  of  several  new  species  of  Beetles 
belonging  to  the  genera  Lema  and  Crioceris. 

Mr.  Westwood  communicated  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dahlbom,  of  Lunden,  Sweden,  to  whose  talents  he  paid  a 
warm  tribute ;  and  Mr.  Tegetmeier  also  mentioned  the  recent 
decease  of  Dr.  Bcvan,  the  apiarian. 

The  President  alluded  to  the  complaints  which  had  been  made 
of  the  inconvenience  of  the  present  meeting. room ;  and  stated 
that  the  subject  was  under  consideration  by  the  Council,  who 
were  desirous  of  receiving  communications  from  the  members  on 
the  subject. 

FEU  ITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(Continued  from  page  338). 

PLUMS. 

Late  Orleans  ( Monsieur  Tardive ;  Blach  Orleans). — 
Fruit  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Orleans,  but 
larger.  The  flesh  is  more  richly  flavoured  and  sugary. 
Shoots  smooth. 

A  valuable  late  dessert  plum.  Ripe  in  the  end  of 
September  and  beginning  of  October,  and  will  hang  till 
November. 

Large  Green  Drying.  See  Knight's  Green  Drying. 
Lawrence’s  Favorite.  See  Lawrence  Gage. 

Lawrence  Gage  (Lawrence's  Favorite). — Fruit  large, 
round,  and  flattened  at  both  ends.  Skin  dull  yellowish- 
green,  streaked  with  darker  green  on  the  side  exposed 
to  the  sun,  veined  with  brown,  and  covered  all  over  with 
thin  grey  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a 
narrow  cavity.  Flesh  greenish,  tender,  melting,  and 
juicy,  rich,  sugary,  and  with  a  fine  vinous  brisk  flavour, 
separating  from  the  stone.  Shoots  downy. 

A  delicious  dessert  plum.  Ripe  in  the  beginning  of 
September. 

Leipzig.  See  Quetsche. 

Little  Queen  Claude.  See  Yellow  Gage. 

Lombard  ( Bledcers  Scarlet;  Beckman’s  Scarlet). — 
Fruit  medium  size,  roundish-oval,  and  marked  with  a 
shallow  suture.  Skin  purplish-red,  dotted  with  darker 
red,  and  covered  with  thin  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  slender,  set  in  a  wide  funnel-shaped  cavity.  Flesh 
yellow,  juicy,  and  pleasantly  flavoured,  adhering  to  the 
stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

A  preserving  or  culinary  plum.  Ripe  in  the  end  of 
August  and  beginning  of  September. 

London  Plum.  See  White  Primordian. 

Long  Damson.  See  Prune  Damson. 

Lucombe’s  Nonesuch. —  Fruit  above  medium  size, 
round,  and  compressed  on  the  side,  where  it  is  marked 
with  a  broad  suture.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  streaked 
with  orange,  and  covered  with  a  greyish-white  bloom. 
Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  rather 
wide  cavity.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  firm,  juicy,  rich, 
and  sugary,  with  a  pleasant  briskness,  and  adhering  to 
the  stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

A  dessert  and  preserving  plum,  bearing  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  Green  Gage,  but  not  so  richly  flavoured. 
Ripe  in  the  end  of  August. 

McLaughlin. —  Fruit  large,  roundish-oblate.  Skin 
thin  and  tender,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  dotted  and 
mottled  with  red,  and  covered  with  thin  grey  bloom. 
Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small 
round  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  very  juicy,  sweet,  with 
a  rich  luscious  flavour,  and  adhering  to  the  stone.  Shoots 
smooth. 

An  excellent  plum,  ripening  in  the  end  of  August. 
Maitre  Claude.  See  White  Pcrdrigon. 
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Mamelonne  ( Mamelon  Sageret). — Fruit  medium  sized, 
roundish-oval,  tapering  with  a  pear-shaped  neck  towards 
the  stalk,  and  frequently  furnished  with  a  nipple  at  the; 
apex.  Skin  yellowish-green,  mottled  with  red  next  the 
sun,  and  covered  with  grey  bloom.  Stalk  short,  inserted 
without  depression.  Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  very  juicy, 
sugary,  and  richly  flavoured,  separating  freely  from  the 
stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

An  excellent  dessert  plum,  ripening  about  the  middle 
of  August. 

Mimms.  See  Diapree  Rouge. 

Mirabelle  Petite  (Mirabelle ;  Mirabelle  Blanche; 
Mirabelle  Jaune ;  Mirabelle  Pcrle  ;  Mirabelle  de  Vienne ; 
White  Mirabelle). — Fruit  produced  in  clusters,  small, 
roundish-oval,  and  marked  with  a  faint  suture  on  one 
side.  Skin  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  sometimes  marked 
with  crimson  spots  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
covered  with  thin  white  bloom.  Stalk  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  inserted  without  depression.  Flesh  deep 
yellow,  firm,  pretty  juicy,  sweet,  and  briskly  flavoured, 
separating  from  the  stone.  Shoots  downy. 

A  valuable  little  plum  for  preserving,  and  all  culinary 
purposes.  Ripe  in  the  middle  of  August.  The  tree  forms 
a  handsome  pyramid,  and  is  a  most  abundant  bearer. 

Mirabelle  Blanche.  See  Mirabelle  Petite. 

Mirabelle  Double.  See  Drap  d’ Or. 

Mirabelle  Grosse.  S ee  Drap  d’ Or. 

Mirabelle  Jaune.  See  Mirabelle  Petite. 

Mirabelle  d’Octobre.  See  Mirabelle  Tardive. 

Mirabelle  Perle.  See  Mirabelle  Petite. 

Mirabelle  Tardive  ( Bricette ;  Mirabelle  d’Octobre; 
Petite  Bricette). — Fruit  small,  roundish-oval,  sometimes 
quite  round,  and  marked  with  a  distinct  suture.  Skin 
thin  and  tender,  yellowish-white,  dotted  and  speckled 
with  red,  and  covered  with  thin  white  bloom.  Stalk 
half  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  shallow  and  nar¬ 
row  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  firm,  very  juicy, 
with  a  brisk  vinous  flavour,  and  adhering  partially  to  the 
stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

An  excellent  preserving  and  culinary  plum.  Ripe  in 
October.  The  tree  forms  a  handsome  pyramid,  and  is  an 
excellent  bearer. 

Mirabelle  de  Vienne.  See  Mirabelle  Petite. 

Mirabelle  Vert  Double.  See  Green  Gage. 

Miser  Plum.  See  Cherry. 

Miviam.  See  Royale  JLdtive. 

(Tq  be  continued,) 


VARIETIES. 

Bast,  or  Bass,  also  called  inner  baric,  liber,  or  endophlceum 
the  fibrous  inferior  layer  of  the  bark  in  the  stems  of  exogenous 
plants,  which  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  exogenous  trees, 
as  a  peculiar  substance  interposed  between  the  true  bark  and 
the  wood.  It  consists  in  great  part  of  sap-vessels  lying  close 
together,  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  tough  fibres.  In  a 
fresh  state,  it  has  generally  a  whitish  colour ;  and  it  is  often 
composed  of  several  layers,  to  which,  however,  the  collective 
name  of  bast-layer  is  very  often  applied.  The  uses  of  this  part 
of  plants  in  the  arts  are  very  numerous ;  the  fibres  of  hemp, 
flax,  jute,  &c.,  are  nothing  else  than  bast.  The  name  bast, 
however,  is  more  commonly  applied  to  the  inner  bark  of  trees, 
and  is  originally  Russian,  designating  the  inner  bark  of  the 
Lime-tree  or  Linden-tree,  which  is  employed  for  making  a 
coarse  kind  of  ropes,  mats  w'ell  known  as  bast  mats,  and  a  kind 
of  shoes  much  worn  by  the  Russian  peasantry.  The  trees  are 
cut  when  full  of  sap  in  spring.  For  bast  to  bo  plaited  into 
shoes,  young  stems  of  about  three  years  old  are  preferred  ;  and 
it  is  said  that  two  or  three  are  required  to  make  a  single  pair 
of  shoes.  Trees  of  six  or  eight  years  old  are  cut  down  for  the 
better  kind  of  mats,  which  are  exported  in  large  quantities 
from  Russia,  and  particularly  from  the  port  of  Archangel,  and 
so  much  used  for'packing  furniture,  for  covering  tender  plants 
in  gardens,  supplying  strands  with  which  plants  are  tied,  &c. 
The  trees  from  which  the  bast  is  taken  are  very  generally 
burned  for  charcoal.  After  the  bark  is  dried,  its  layers  are 
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easily  separated  by  steeping  in  water.  The  finest  layers  are 
the  inner,  and  the  coarser  are  the  outer  ones. — The  manu¬ 
facture  of  hast  mats  is  nearly  confined  to  Russia  and  Sweden. 
Not  fewer  than  3,500,000  are  annually  exported  from  Russia, 
and  from  500,000  to  800,000  are  annually  imported  into  Britain. 
A  few  are  made  in  Monmouthshire.  Lime-tree  bast  is  used 
in  the  south  of  Europe  for  making  hats.  The  name  bast-hat 
is,  however,  very  often  given  to  a  hat  made  of  Willow-wood 
planed  off  in  thin  ribbons,  and  plaited  in  the  same  manner  as 
straw-hats.  The  inner  baric  of  Gretvia  didyma ,  a  tree  of  the 
same  natural  order  with  the  Lime-tree,  is  used  for  making  ropes 
in  the  Himalaya  Mountains. — (Chambers' s  Uncyclojpcedia.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Some  Bedding  Plants  (A  Subscriber). — 1st.  Gazania  splendens  is  a 
free-growing  plant,  and  spreads  itself  over  the  surface  without  pegging. 
It  continues  in  bloom  till  the  frost.  Plant  bought  plants  nine  inches  apart 
every  way,  and  from  your  own  propagation  only  at  six  inches  plant  from 
plant,  that  is  how  to  calculate  the  number  for  a  bed.  It  is  more  easy  to 
keep  in  winter  than  bedding  Calceolarias,  and  strikes  as  easily  as  Verbenas, 
and  in  the  same  way.  Ours  from  late  last-autumn  cuttings,  are  now  show¬ 
ing  tiower-buds,  but  generally  it  is  late  in  coming.  2nd.  No  bedding 
Geranium  is  more  freS  to  bloom  than  Tom  Thumb  and  Baron  Liu  gel,  the 
latter  is  very  dwarf  and  will  possibly  do  well  in  your  horrid  soil.  The  leaf 
is  a  deep  horseshoe,  and  the  flowers  have  beautiful  white  bottoms  or  eyes. 
Dandy  and  Lobelia  speciosa,  half  and  half  and  well-managed,  make  the  best 
pincushion-bed  going.  All  the  clay  in  your  county,  and  all  the  muck  in  the 
parish,  will  not  run  Dandy  too  much  to  leaf,  or  cause  it  to  produce  a  single 
blossom.  It  is  grown  for  its  variegated  leaves  and  minimum  habit.  The 
Crystal  Palace  Trentham  Scarlet  is  the  best  bloomer  of  the  race  of  Tom 
Thumb  ;  but  the  old  Trentham  Scarlet  is  not  one-half  so  good,  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  the  Sydenham  kind  is  to  be  had  in  the  nurseries  ;  if  it  is, 
this  will  probably  Ash  it  out.  3rd.  The  Purple  Zclinda  Dahlia  will  make 
a  good  bed  pegged  down  where  you  say,  and  a  much  better  bed  if  not  pegged 
down  at  all;  but  in  that  way  it  must  not  have  a  scarlet  Geranium  or  a 
yellow  Calceolaria  round  it.  Flower  of  the  Day,  Countess  of  Warwick,  or 
Brilliant,  is  the  only  admissible  kind  round  Zclinda,  when  Zclinda  is 
round  Brugmansia,  double  white.  The  Lobelia  speciosa  from  cuttings  now 
or  from  seeds,  will  bloom  to  October,  or  ought ;  but  in  poor  sandy  soil, 
and  very  hot  summers,  like  the  last,  it  does  not  hold  on  quite  so  long ; 
seedlings,  however,  hold  on  longer.  4th.  Bedding  Geraniums,  plunged 
in  pots,  require  the  same  kind  of  poorer  soil  they  are  potted  in  for  winter, 
and  No.  32-pots  are  the  rightsize.  We  have  answered  all  your  queries, 
because  they  are  interesting  at  this  season  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Book  on  Vine-Culture  ( A  Subscriber). — Sanders  “On  the  Vine,”  if 
for  cultivation  under  glass  ;  Hoare  “  On  the  Grape  Vine,”  if  for  out-door 
cultivation. 

Early-blooming  Annuals  (F.  N.  N.). — The  dwarf  annuals— such  as 
Gillia  tricolor,  Collinsia  bicolor,  and  Saponaria  Calabrica,  if  forced  in 
very  mild  heat,  and  treated  like  young  bedding  Calceolarias,  would  be 
in  bloom  from  the  end  of  May,  and  last  in  bloom,  according  to  the  kinds, 
some  six  weeks,  and  some  the  whole  season.  You  will  find  them  all  with 
their  habits,  sizes,  colours,  and  time  of  blooming  in  former  volumes. 
Dwarf  annuals  would  not  hurt  a  bed  of  any  Boses  much  ;  all  the  hurt 
would  be  sucking  the  goodness  out  of  the  soil,  but  two  or  three  good 
waterings  with  liquid  manure  would  soon  make  up  the  difference  ;  one  of 
these  waterings  to  be  given  just  as  the  annuals  were  coming  into  blossom ; 
a  second  when  the  bloom  was  over,  and  a  third  ten  days  later  than  that. 
Tobacco  smoke  will  not  hurt  late  or  early  Vines  if  it  is  no  stronger  than 
for  smoking  Boses  and  Geraniums 

Grafting  Potato  Tubers  ( A  Scotch  Subscriber). — You  misunderstand 
what  you  recommend.  Uniting  parts  of  two  tubers  would  have  no  effect 
upon  the  stems  either  part  produced.  Those  stems  have  roots  of  their 
own  for  producing  sap  for  sustaining  their  growth  and  the  growth  of  the 
tubers  they  form.  The  only  mode  of  imparting  the  qualities  of  one  variety 
of  Potato  to  another  is  by  impregnating  the  pistil  of  one  with  the  pollen 
from  the  second,  and  sowing  the  seed  thus  fertilised. 

Killing  Moths  and  Butterflies  (.1.  J.  Ashman). — Bruise  thoroughly 
with  a  hammer  some  common  Laurel  leaves,  put  plenty  of  them  into  a 
wide-mouthed  glass  jar,  over  them  put  enough  cotton  wool  to  keep  them 
firmly  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  have  it  tightly  closed  by  a  bung.  There 
must  be  space  enough  between  the  cotton  and  the  bung  to  insert  the 
largest  moth  or  butterfly,  which  is  instantly  killed  by  the  prussic  acid 
fumes  when  imprisoned  in  that  space,  and  put  into  a  dark  place.  Fresh 
leaves  are  required  occasionally.  Birds’  eggs  do  not  lose  their  colour 
unless  exposed  to  a  very  strong  light,  and  then  not  till  after  some  ye,ars. 

Window  Gardf.ning  Manual  (II.  Howard).—  Our  “  Window  Garden¬ 
ing,”  as  you  remark,  gives  no  illustrations  as  to  tastiness  in  boxes,  or 
vases,  for  window  plants,  for  if  it  did,  the  expense  would  have  been  greatly 
increased  and  its  circulation  greatly  lessened,  amongst  classes  we  were 
anxious  should  be  conversant  with  its  contents.  The  work  contains 
directions  for  growing,  and  recommends  arranging  in  such  boxes  and  vases 
to  hide  the  appearance  of  the  pots,  uud  in  order  that  the  plants  may 
appear  in  a  more  natural  condition.  W e  are  ‘sure  that  had  we  given  a 
dozen  or  a  score  of  designs,  hardly  one  would  have  been  adopted*  Every 
lady  and  gentleman  would  prefer  going  to  their  own  tradesmen  and  telling 
them  what  they  should  like;  and  most  likely  if  we  had  given  a  dozen 
designs  for  a  hanging-basket,  you  would  tbave  been  off  and  telling  your 
wire-worker  that  you  would  rather  have  one  in  the  same  style  as  those  of 
the  Crystal  Palace.  In  all  such  matters,  in  rooms,  the  great  thing  is  to 
have  the  sides  and  bottom  waterproof,  so  as  to  prevent  making  a  mess  on 
the  floor,  and  means  for  draining  off  any  superabundant  water  when  desir¬ 
able.  These  secured,  we  care  not  a  bit  whether  your  basket  or  vase  consists 
of  terra  cotta,  china,  painted  zinc,  galvanised  iron,  or  zinc  or  lead  inside, 
with  the  outside  resembling  an  elegant  basket  of  wood  or  Willow,  or  any¬ 
thing  according  to  the  style  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  placed.  Few  people 
require  to  go  many  miles  before  they  can  see  plenty  of  such  specimens 


of  art  in  windows,  and  as  public  ornaments,  and  aboolc  full  of  designs  coulcB 
only  present  you  with  similar  hints  that  you  could  mould  and  fashion  to* 
your  own  circumstances.  Even  hanging-baskets  in  rooms,  however  open 
the  outside  may  be,  should  have  a  close  vessel  inside,  so  that  no  water 
may  drip.  If  in  them  and  the  vases  there  is  a  hole  at  the  bottom,  means 
must  be  taken  to  catch  the  water  in  a  vessel  concealed  under  the  pedestal, 
&c. 

Motion  of  the  Sap.— The  plant  Elcliies  (Cottage  Gardener,  page 
372)  inquires  after,  is  Anacharis  alsinastrum,  the  notorious  “Water 
Weed.”  It  is  as  good  as  Yalisneria  under  the  microscope,  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  about  1842  (?).  Certainly  first  seen  in  that  year  by  Dr.  G.  John¬ 
stone.— Shirley  IIibberd. 

Pears  for  the  North  (A  Subscriber). — “In  an  inclement  northern 
county,”  the  situation,  as  well  as  the  aspect,  must  be  very  favourable  to 
enable  you  to  ripen  either  the  Bcurre  Ranee  or  the  Chaumontel.  We 
recommend  you  to  have  in  their  place  the  Marie  Louise  and  Thompson’’ s. 

Mowing  Machines  ( Herbert  S.  JIpwkins) .—We  believe  Shanks’  and 
Green’s  machines  to  be  equally  good  ;  they  are  both  highly  recommended 
by  first-rate  gardeners  who  have  used  them,  and  in  our  opinion  it  matters 
little  which  you  have. 

Climbers  for  a  Greenhouse  (J.  C.). — We  presume  the  little  pits  in  the 
border  are  well  drained,  and  divided  one  from  the  other.  In  the  large 
space,  five  feet  and  a  half,  on  one  side  of  the  doorway  next  the  mansion, 
we  would  incline  to  grow  and  train  Habrothamnus  elegans,  as  it  flowers 
almost  continuously.  If  a  rich  dark  foliage  would  be  most  attractive,  then 
we  would  cover  the  space  with  Acacia  armata.  In  the  spring  months 
wreaths  of  gold  flowers  would  contrast  beautifully  with  the  dark  green 
foliage.  If  you  have  young  ladies  in  your  establishment  we  would  prefer 
a  strong  plant  of  the  double  white  Camellia,  for  in  such  a  place  the  buds 
would  continue  to  open  the  most  of  the  winter.  Loam  and  heath  soil 
will  grow  either  well.  The  small  space  on  the  other  side  of  the  door¬ 
way  we  would  devote  to  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  taking  it  up  the  end 
of  the  house  and  along  a  wire  eighteen  inches  below  the  central  ridge- 
board.  3,  Dolichos  liynosus,  producing  in  great  abundance  small,  purple, 
Pea-blossomed  flowers ;  grown  in  fibry  loam  and  a  little  peat.  4,  Jas- 
minum  revolutum,  yellow ;  or  Jasminum  gracile,  white.  5,  Brachysema 
l at i folia  ;  chiefly  heath  soil  fibry,  and  a  little  fibry  loam,  and  about  a  sixth 
part  of  silver  sand  and  bits  of  charcoal.  6,  Kenncdya  Marry attas,  scarlet ; 
chiefly  peat  and  fibry  loam.  7,  Solly  a  linearis,  blue  ;  chiefly  fibry  loam 
with  a  little  peat.  8,  Lapageriarosea ;  or,  if  deemed  too  difficult,  Kennedya 
coccinea,  scarlet.  We  have  not  put  in  any  Passion  Flowers,  as  being  too 
rampant  for  such  a  place.  The  following  might  be  grown  in  pots  the  first 
year  or  so,  to  give  a  character  to  the  rafters,  before  the  established  plants 
come  up.  Pink,  white,  and  purple  Maurandva,  Cobcea  scandens,  Lopho- 
spermum  spectabile  and  Ilendersonii,  Passiflora  alata  ccerulea  and  Col- 
villii;  and  such  Tropocolums  as  pentaphyllum,  or  even  peregrinum.  In 
planting  the  climbers  that  are  to  be  permanent,  it  would  be  well  to  keep 
their  stems  from  the  pipes  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  three  or  four  inches 
wide.  We  presume  you  have  arranged  for  air.  If  you  mean  to  have 
tallish  plants  in  the  centre  they  might  stand  on  the  floor.  If  you  thought 
of  having  a  stage  in  the  centre  you  have  made  your  side-stages  rather  too 
wide— sixteen  inches.  To  make  the  most  of  the  room  in  such  a  house 
would  have  been  to  take  a  walk  down  the  middle— say  3  feet,  and  have  a 
platform  of  3.j  feet  on  each  side,  which  would  take  up  the  ten  feet  of  width. 
To  secure  elegance  and  as  much  convenience  as  possible,  the  best  mode 
would  have  been  to  have  had  a  shelf  9  or  12  inches  round  the  three  sides,  a 
walk  of  2i  feet  all  round,  and  a  platform  of  3  feet  or  3  feet  6  inches  in  the 
centre.  As  the  side-stages  are  fixed  we  would  take  a  walk  of  26  inches  all 
round  ;  and  that  will  leave  you  room  for  a  three-feet  stage,  or  rather 
sparred  table  in  the  centre.  We  need  not  remind  you  that  many  things 
may  be  kept  under  that,  or  rather  these  stages  in  winter  ;  and  that  the 
sides  next  or  close  to  the  walk  might  be  ornamented  with  edgings  of 
Lycopods  and  the  smallest  Ferns. 

Gisiiurst  Compound— Netting  Fruit  Trees  (Moore).— For  destroying 
the  green  fly  you  used  Gishurst  Compound  too  strong  ;  instead  of  half  a 
pound,  use  two  ounces  to  the  gallon,  and  repeat  the  application  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  two  or  three  days.  Garden-nets  are  as  good  as  fishing-nets  for 
sheltering  blossoms,  but  they  are  no  better  ;  and  you  will  have  seen  what 
Mr.  Fish  said  last  week  about  the  various  modes  of  protecting  blossoms. 

Sifting  Fibry  Loam  (IT.  B.). — For  small  plants  you  may  safely  and 
profitably  riddle  your  soil.  We  presume  that  the  vegetable  matter  is 
decayed.  If  not,  it  would  be  well  to  place  the  turf  over  a  furnace,  or  in 
an  oven  to  destroy  grass,  &c.,  and  expose  it  to  the  air  for  a  day  or  so 
before  using.  For  very  small  pots  you  might  use  even  a  finer  sieve — a 
half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and  the  rougher  riddlings  might  be 
placed,  a  part  of  them  over  the  drainage.  With  these  precautions  you 
will  find  the  plants  will  find  no  fault,  quite  the  reverse  with  the  new  soil. 

Wooden  Tank  (L.  R.  Lucas). — Wc  know  of  none ;  and  if  wc  did,  tho 
carriage  would  be  expensive. 

Vinery  Border  (iV.  B.). — We  do  not  think  you  could  plant  anything 
else  in  such  a  border  with  advantage,  except  the  Vines.  If  you  did  plant 
anything,  the  plants  would  require  to  have  a  separate  little  pit  or  hole 
for  themselves,  separated  from  the  Vines  by  a  brick  wall,  or  slate,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind.  Wc  do  not  know  where  your  border  is — whether 
front  or  back  of  your  house.  If  the  house  is  a  lean-to,  and  the  border  at  the 
back,  two  or  three  Camellias  would  be  best  to  turn  out.  But  either  at 
back  or  front  we  should  prefer  pots  placed  on  the  border ;  or,  better  still, 
a  shelf  or  stage  of  that  width  raised  above  it,  on  which  you  could  set  what 
plants  you  most  fancied— such  as  Primulas  and  bulbs  for  winter ;  Cinerarias 
in  spring;  Calceolarias  to  follow  the  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  Camellias,  &c. 

Stove  in  a  Greenhouse  (A  Constant  Subscriber).— You  will  have  seen 
frequent  accounts  by  Mr.  Fish  and  others,  how  well  these  stoves  do  for 
such  a  purpose,  with  ordinary  caie,  provided  they  have  a  well-secured 
chimney  out  of  the  house.  No  matter  what  the  fuel  is,  all  that  have  no 
smoke-pipe  are  ruinous  for  plants  at  all  tender.  You  will  want  a  fair¬ 
sized  one  for  such  a  house,  20  feet  bv  20  feet,  and  10  feet  high,  and  we 
presume  span-roofed.  We  forget  the  sizes  of  the  Joyce’s  stoves,  but  the 
one  we  once  had  was  small.  Any  other  stove,  such  as  you  see  in  shops  and 
halls,  would  answer  your  purpose.  It  is  always  expensive  to  alter  an 
article  intended  for  one  purpose  to  suit  another.  Stoves  in  general  are 
made  with  the  smoke-funnel.  Joyce’s  is  not  so  formed. 
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Pyramidal  Fruit  Trees  (A  Greenhorn). — We  are  not  in  a  position  to 
decide  as  to  the  expense  of  your  trees.  By  your  own  account,  your  trees 
were  trained  so  far  as  to  have  a  central  stem,  and  a  good  supply  of  healthy 
side-branches,  from  the  base  upwards.  People  have  different  ideas  of 
what  a  pyramidal  tree  is,  and  we  think,  with  the  skeleton  sent  you,  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  your  trees  of  any  desired  shape,  either  as  a  pointed, 
or  a  somewhat  more  obtuse  upright  shape.  Considering  the  change,  we 
think  your  slants  have  done  well,  and  most  likely  either  this  season  or  the 
next,  you  will  have  bloom-buds  on  the  wood  the  nurseryman  sent  you.  If 
you  shorten  at  all  this  season,  an  inch  of  the  points  will  be  enough.  Next 
season  you  will  have  more  growth  and  may  shape  accordingly.  •  If  we 
stopped  the  tree  against  the  wall  at  all.  it  would  merely  be  to  shorten  the 
points  of  the  shoots  by  an  inch  or  so.  Next  year  you  will  have  more  wood. 
Keep  the  central  shoot  well  down,  so  as  to  get  wood  to  fill  the  tree.  All 
seems  as  it  should  be.  Buy  Mr.  Rivers’  “Miniature  Fruit  Garden.” 

Botanical  Terms  ( A  Constant  Reader). — Lindley’s  “  Elements  of 
Botany  ”  will  furnish  you  with  the  signification  and  illustrations  of  all  the 
technical  terms. 

Cyclamens  (II.  P.  Du  prey). — Your  plant  is  a  common  form  of  the  new 
strain  of  Cyclamen  ccum— the  only  difference  from  the  original  coum 
being  in  the  upper  surface  and  form  of  the  leaf.  We  have  a  patch  of  the 
same  plant  out  in  a  cold  frame  but  kept  from  frost,  with  leaves  twice 
the  size,  and  in  oue  mass  of  bloom ;  but  many  thanks  for  your  offer  not¬ 
withstanding. 

Grass  and  Clover  Seeds  (A  Young  Farmer). — You  will  find  the  in¬ 
formation  as  to  quantities  at  page  582,  article  “Grass”  of  Johnson’s 
“Farmers’  Encyclopedia;”  but  we  recommend  you  to  buy  P.  Lawson  and 
Son’s  excellent  “  Treatise  on  the  Cultivated  Grasses.”  It  may  be  had 
from  their  office  in  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 

Indian-Rubber  Plant  (A  Window  Gardener).— Your  plant  is  the 
Ficus  clastica.  In  general  the  temperature  should  seldom  be  lower  than 
45°  ;  when  growing  it  likes  10°  or  15°  more.  We  might  have  helped  you 
better  had  we  known  the  means  at  your  command  as  a  window  gardener, 
and  the  length  of  the  shoots  you  wish  to  propagate.  If  the  shoots  are  not 
more  than  three  or  four  inches  long,  you  might  manage  them  in  your 
window  in  April.  If  you  have  such  a  thing  as  a  hotbed,  prepare  for 
striking  the  shoots  you  can  spare  now.  The  first  thing  to  do,  is  to  let  the 
plant  get  rather  dry  for  a  week,  preferring  to  sponge  the  leaves,  instead  of 
giving  much  moisture  at  the  roots.  This  will  concentrate  the  juices,  and 
prevent  the  shoots  bleeding  so  much  when  cut.  Then  slip  off  the  shoots, 
if  not  extra  long,  close  to  the  older  stem,  daub  a  little  pounded  chalk  and 
charcoal  on  the  wound  made,  do  the  same  on  the  end  of  your  cutting,  and 
where  you  may  require  to  remove  a  leaf  at  its  base,  lay  the  end  of  the 
cutting  exposed  in  a  dryish  place  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  place  damp 
paper  or  moss  on  the  upper  end  of  the  cutting.  Then  rub  off  the  most  of 
the  chalk,  without  causing  fresh  bleeding,  and  insert  in  a  pot  of  sandy  soil, 
and  place  under  a  glass  in  a  hotbed,  such  as  a  Cucumber-frame.  When 
struck,  grow  in  loam,  peat,  and  lime  rubbish.  We  have  seen  them  struck 
in  a  window  in  May,  with  a  cone  of  thin,  glazed  paper  put  over  them  in 
the  way  of  a  glass.  If  the  shoots  are  not  above  three  inches  long,  and  the 
pot  is  placed  near  the  front  of  Cucumber-box,  they  would  need  no  bell- 
glass  over  them. 

Grubs  attacking  Greenhouse  Roots  (R.  C.).- — Your  Begonia  tubers 
and  softwooded  greenhouse  plants  are  attacked  by  the  larvae  of  the  very 
troublesome  Weevil,  Otiorhynchus  vastator,  which  was  figured  in  one  of 
the  early  volumes  of  The  Cottage  Gardener.  The  plants  should  be 
carefully  inspected,  and  the  earth  removed  from  the  roots  of  such  as  show 
signs  of  the  presence  of  the  larvae,  which  are  easily  seen  from  their  white 
colour.  The  beetles  themselves  appear  later  in  the  year  ;  and  being  of  a 
dirty  brown  colour  are  more  difficult  to  find,  as  they  hide  in  the  earth  by 
day,  and  only  come  out  to  feed  by  night.  They  may,  ho  wever,  then  be 
easily  caught  by  coming  into  the  greenhouse  suddenly  with  a  light,  and 
shaking  the  plants  over  a  sheet.— W. 

Names  op  Plants  (A.  R.  C.).— The  bits  sent  appear  to  be  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — 1,  Coronilla  glauca  ;  2,  Genista  Canariensis ;  3,  Cytisusracemosus  ; 
4,  Mitraria  coccinea  ;  5,  Hcrmannia  alnifolia.  It  is  quite  impossible  for 
us  to  tell  what  causes  the  white  spots  on  all  the  blossoms  of  your  rose- 
coloured  Camellias  without  seeing  the  petals,  and  knowing  how  the  plants 
are  treated. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPER’S  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

May  23d  and  21th.  Beverley  and  East  Riding  op  Yorkshire.  Sec., 
Mr.  Fras.  Calvert,  Surgeon,  &c.  Entries  close  May  17th. 

July  18th  and  19th.  Merthyr  Tydvil.  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  It.  Harris,  142. 
High  Street,  Merthyr. 

N.B .—Secretaries  will  oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


KEEPING  POULTRY  PROFITABLY. 

There  are  other  ways  of  making  profit  of  poultry  besides 
selling  at  a  Show.  There  arc  those  who  cannot  attend  Shows, 
and  who  trust  to  the  catalogue  for  information  and  assistance. 
They  see  the  list  of  pens  belonging  to  the  successful  exhibitor, 
and  apply  for  birds  of  the  same  strain;  while  others,  more 
modest,  ask  the  price  of  a  sitting  of  eggs.  Where  care  has  been 
taken  to  weed  a  yard  at  the  proper  time,  where  exhibition  is 
followed  up  with  prize- taking  as  a  constant  result,  and  sales  have 
been  the  consequence,  it  will  be  found  that  sales  are  perforce 
declined,  that  the  breeding-stock  may  not  be  encroached  upon, 
and  this  is  a  profitable  proceeding.  Wherever  emolument,  or 
even  self-support,  are  to  result  from  poultry  keeping,  stock 
must  always  be  rather  below  than  above  the  average.  Mouths 


should  be  counted,  as  they  are  in  a  city  about  to  suffer  siege,  and 
all  that  cannot  earn  their  food  must  go.  Those  three  pullets  that 
won  in  the  chicken  class  1859,  mugt  do  the  same  as  adults  in 
1860.  Mrs.  Thrifty  shakes  her  head,  and  says,  “  It  is  a  long 
time  to  keep  them.”  Mr.  T.  smiles,  and  says,  “  All  the  eggs  they 
will  lay  are  sold  at  a  good  price,  and  will  pay  for  their  food  over 
and  over  again.” 

We  said  we  should  fall  into  conversation,  and  we  shall. 
Talleyrand  said,  when  going  up  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Louis  Philippe,  “  It  is  the  twenty-first,  I  pray  it  may  be  the 
last.”  We  fancy  certain  pens,  Miss  Rake’s  Spanish,  Mr. 
Worrall’s  Hamburghs,  Captain  Hornby’s  and  Mr.  Wakefield’s 
Dorkings,  Mr.  Archer’s  Silvers,  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  Cochins,  Mr. 
Moss’s  Game,  Mr.  Fowler’s  Ducks  and  Geese,  Mrs.  Pettat’s 
Polands,  and  others  must  shudder  at  the  sight  of  the  basket  in 
which  they  have  travelled  so  often — must  know  certain  Judges 
by  sight ;  and,  while  they  sigh  over  the  confinement,  smile  on 
recognising  familiar  faces.  That  wdiich  had  become  wearisome 
and  a  farce  to  Talleyrand,  is  an  imposing  ceremony  to  our  rifle¬ 
man  of  1860 ;  and  the  pens  we  have  mentioned  must  be  hardened 
to  success.  In  the  hands  of  any  one  disposed  to  make  money  of 
them,  such  pens  as  these  may  realise  the  fable  of  the  golden  eggs. 
There  is  something  gratifying  to  an  owner  to  see  prize  pullets 
growing  into  prize  hens,  and  earning  money  all  the  time.  The 
profit  of  one  of  them  may  be  small,  but  multiplied  by  a  hundred 
it  becomes  important.  The  second  result  of  successful  exhibition 
will  be  the  sale  of  all  the  surplus  stock  at  more  than  remune¬ 
rating  prices,  and  the  sale  of  all  the  eggs  at  Is.  each  for  sitting, 
instead  of  6s.  per  hundred  for  puddings.  Admit  that  we  have 
over-stated  the  numbers,  and  we  will  still  prove  a  profit.  A  hen 
will  cost  2 d.  per  week  to  keep  in  high  condition— 8s.  8 d.  per  year, 
and  at  least  you  will  sell  fifteen  eggs  at  Is.  Profit,  6s.  4 d.  As  for 
those  who  make  3s.  each,  why  it  beats  the  “  Diggings.”  We  say 
nothing  about  prizes  or  stock  birds,  or  surplus  eggs  eaten  or 
sold  ;  but  we  put  fee  profit  of  thirty  good  hens  or  pullets  of  a 
known  successful  strain  at  £9  per  year,  being  the  second  way  of 
keeping  poultry  profitably. 


COLOUR  OF  SPANISH  FOWLS’  EGOS. 

Having  paid  30s.  for  a  handsome  Spanish  hen,  and  finding 
she  lays  a  tinted-coloured  egg  (of  which  I  enclose  a  sample),  I 
shall  feel  obliged  by  your  opinion,  whether  this  is  possible  to 
occur,  if  she  be  of  a  decidedly  pure  breed. — A  Subscriber. 

[We  keep  very  many  Spanish  fowls,  and  although  they  are 
rare,  we  have  sometimes  eggs  of  the  colour  of  the  shell  you  have 
enclosed.  It  would  certainly  not  enhance  the  value  of  the  bird 
in  our  eyes,  yet  we  should  be  loth  to  discard  or  to  judge  her 
harshly  on  account  of  it.  It  is  very  common  for  Dorkings  to 
lay  such,  and  all  who  have  watched  Cochin-Chinas  must  be 
aware  of  the  remarkable  difference  in  shade  and  colour  there  is 
in  eggs  laid  by  the  same  hen.  Having  said  this,  we  would  add, 
we  should  not  hatch  these  eggs  if  we  had  any  others.] 


MANGOLD  WURTZEL  FOR  FOWLS— VICIOUS 

GANDER. 

Seeing  some  fowls  pecking  at  a  Mangold  Wurtzel  in  a 
farmer’s  yard,  I  have  bought  some  for  my  fowls.  It  seems  to  me 
an  excellent  green  meat  for  them  at  this  dead  season.  I  throw 
one  down  in  the  yard,  and  they  seem  to  eDjoy  the  fun  of  pull¬ 
ing  out  bit  by  bit.  It  costs  Gd.  the  bushel  of  fifty-four  pounds. 
I  give  it  them  raw. 

I  have  a  vicious  gander  which  has  a  fancy  for  killing  other 
birds.  He  set  on  a  white  duck  the  other  day,  and  did  his  best 
to  kill  her.  Now  he  has  taken  a  spite  against  a  fine  Dorking 
cock,  and  seems  to  intend  to  kill  him.  Can  I  do  anything  to 
cure  him  ?  He  is  a  fine  powerful  fellow.  C.  R. 

[Does  the  gander  show  his  bullying  propensities  at  any  other 
time  than  the  incubating  season  ?— Eds.  C.  G.] 


EVERLASTING  LAYERS. 

I  entirely  endorse  your  opinion  as  to  the  breed  of  the 
fowls  to  which  “  J.  C.  H."  refers.  I  had  three  Silver  Ham¬ 
burgh  hens  which  began  to  assume  the  iron-grey  appearance 
you  name  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and  each  year  became 
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more  mixed  iu  their  plumage.  They  are  large  hens  of  their 
sort,  and  lay  very  fine  eggs,  though  not  nearly  so  large  as  my 
Black  Spanish.  For  about  three  years  their  laying  propensities 
were  marvellous.  Last  autumn  1  gave  two  of  them  away,  the 
third  I  kept,  and  she  laid  pretty  well  into  the  winter,  and  from 
her  present  appearance  I  expect  her  to  commence  again  shortly, 
though  she  is  now  very  little,  if  any,  less  than  seven  years  old. 

As  there  have  been  so  many  inquiries  by  your  correspondents 
as  to  the  most  profitable  layers,  1  will,  while  upon  the  subject, 
say  that  I  have  now  two  very  wonderful  layers,  cross-breeds, 
both  by  my  Black  Spanish  cock,  one  from  a  Black  Poland,  and 
the  other  from  a  Cochin-China  hen.  The  former  the  best,  and 
she  never  sits — nothing  but  moulting  seems  to  put  her  off'  her 
laying.  She  lays  on  an  average,  five  eggs  per  week,  and  has, 
upon  several  occasions,  laid  six.  She  is  a  small  bird,  and  her 
eggs  are  only  moderate  in  size.  The  other  hen,  also,  lays  her 
five  and  six  eggs  a- week,  but  she  has  constant  fits  of  sitting,  and 
is  an  excellent  hatcher.  I  sat  her  on  three  successive  lots  of 
eggs  last  year,  taking  her  broods  away  as  first  as  they  made 
their  appearauce,  and  placed  them  with  another  parent,  and 
though,  at  first  sight,  it  appears  somewhat  cruel,  I  believe  I 
secured  her  hajrpiness  by  so  doing,  and  she  very  shortly  com¬ 
menced  laying  again,  and  I  find  very  little  difficulty  in  prevent¬ 
ing  her  sitting  when  I  do  not  require  her.  Her  eggs  are  fine 
in  every  respect. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  hen,  Poland  cross,  is  a  fair 
sample  of  that  breed,  as  she  is  the  only  bird  I  ever  saw ;  but  if 
she  is,  they  are  valuable,  as  she  is  a  very  neat  little  bird,  and 
always  well ;  though  most  of  my  birds  have  had  the  distemper 
twice,  she  has  always  escaped,  and  she  possesses,  too,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  degree  of  instinct,  for  sbe  laid  two  eggs  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
though,  by-the-by,  this  is  not  the  first  time  she  has  laid  two  in 
the  course  of  a  day. — T.  C. 


I  believe  I  have  the  very  same  sort  of  fowls  as  your  Wor¬ 
cester  correspondent,  “J.  C.  H.,”  on  “Everlasting  Layers,” 
describes  the  one  he  had  some  years  since.  I  have  two  pullets 
and  one  cockerel,  they  are  very  short  in  the  leg,  comb  single, 
and  erect;  plumage  a  kind  of  smoky  ground  with  faint  light 
spots.  These  three  birds  were  hatched  last  May  ;  they  began  to 
lay  about  a  week  before  Christmas,  and  have  continued  laying 
ever  since,  except  about  four  or  five  days,  when  they  began 
laying  again.  I  would  not  lose  the  stock  on  any  account ;  they 
weigh  very  heavy,  and  would  make  good  fat  chickens  for 
market,  provided  there  are  more  of  a  common  sort  kept  for 
sitting,  I  have  now  three  common  hens  sitting  on  thirty-nine 
eggs  from  the  same  two  pullets,  and  if  I  have  good  luck,  I  shall 
feel  happy  to  supply  your  correspondent  with  a  pen  of  two  liens 
and  one  cockerel  by-and-by — Robert  Day,  Montpelier ,  Wal¬ 
dron. 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  GOOD  SUPPLY  OF  EGGS 
FOB  WINTER  USE. 

First,  by  preserving  them  in  the  summer  for  culinary'  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  secondly,  to  get  new-laid  eggs  for  breakfast. 

First.  The  best  situation  to  preserve  eggs  is  a  dark  dry 
cellar,  round  which  put  tiers  of  shelves  made  from  1  or  li-inch 
boards  ;  through  each  shelf  boro  rows  of  holes  with  a  taper-auger 
just  large  enough  to  take  the  small  end  of  the  egg.  The  eggs 
must  be  taken  as  fast  as  they  are  laid,  and  put  into  the  holes  in 
the  shelves  upright  with  the  crown-end  uppermost,  and  there  to 
remain  until  required  for  use.  They  will  keep  good  for  several 
months  in  this  state  if  put  up  when  first  laid — that  is,  in  a  rough 
state — not  shiny  or  glossy. 

I  can  assure  your  readers  this  is  an  excellent  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  eggs.  We  are  now  using  eggs  for  culinary  purposes 
which  were  put  up  in  the  hot  weather  last  July,  and  they  are 
sound  arid  good.  The  only  effect  time  seems  to  have  on  the  eggs 
so  preserved  is,  the  interior  of  the  egg  condenses ;  so  that  the 
air-space,  or  crown,  at  first  is  the  size  of  a  threepenny-piece, 
becomes  the  size  of  a  shilling  in  seven  mon’lis,  while  both  yolk 
and  white  of  the  egg  continue  as  sound  and  as  perfect  as  an  egg 
just  laid. 

Secondly.  To  get  new-laid  eggs  for  breakfast  in  the  winter, 
you  must  first  get  the  best  sort  of  fowls  to  lay  early.  The  sort  I 
prefer  is  the  first  cross  between  clear-legged  Bantam  hens  of 
tolerable  size  and  a  Game  cock  of  moderate  size.  If  you  can 
keep  pullets  from  early  hatches  of  this  cross,  they  will  generally 
begin  laying  in.  the  autumn  ;  and  should  the  weather  prpye  tole¬ 


rably  mild,  they  will  continue  to  lay  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter.  For  a  rooster  I  prefer  a  young  Game  cock  of  full  size, 
and  change  him  every  season. — Richard  Smith,  Witney. 


BABBIT  KEEPING.  1 

I  have  lately  commenced  keeping  a  doe.  Perhaps  “  G.  W.” 
may  like  to  hear  the  result  of  my  short  experience.  She  has 
1  kindled  twice,  giving  me  nine  young  the  first  time,  eleven  the 
second.  I  killed  my  first  rabbit  when  nine  weeks  old.  It  was 
very  fat,  and  weighed  one  pound  and  three-quarters  when  ready 
to  dress.  The  second  the  next  week  was  a  trifie  heavier.  I  give 
|  the  young  ones  daily  two  handfuls  of  pollard  mixed  with  boiled 
potatoes ;  or  one  pound  rice,  one  handful  each  of  bran,  four  or 
five  Swedes,  a  bundle  of  oat  straw',  and  all  my  tea-leaves.  Of 
green  food  I  have  none  to  give  them  now ;  but  they  seem  very 
happy  without  it  in  their  six-feet-square  house,  though  doubtless 
they  would  be  benefited  by  some;  but  I  think  I  have  proved 
satisfactorily  that  they  will  thrive  w7ell  on  the  cheapest  food  you 
can  procure  for  them.  The  doe  is  somewhat  more  dainty,  and 
must  have  hay  instead  of  barley-straw,  and  much  prefers  pollard 
to  bran.  As  she  has  such  large  families  to  nourish,  I  humour 
her  tastes,  and  give  her  as  much  as  ever  she  can  cat,  except  of 
green  food,  it  being  now  so  very  scarce.  She  has  a  house  to 
herself  about  the  same  size  as  that  for  the  young  ones,  and  I 
much  doubt  if  she  would  have  done  so  well  in  the  confinement  of 
a  hutch.  The  second  batch  were  born  nine  weeks  exactly  after 
the  first — two  weeks  later  than  necessary.  It  is  a  great  pity 
there  exists  a  prejudice  against  eating  tame  Rabbits,  as  many 
persons  in  consequence  deprive  themselves  of  a  very  delicate 
meal,  procurable  at  very  small  expense ;  and  there  really  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  the  prejudice,  if  only  the  Rabbits  be  allowed 
plenty  of  room  and  ah,  and  strict  attention  be  paid  to  cleanli¬ 
ness. — G.  Montague. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  about  the  best  mode  of 
feeding  and  managing  Rabbits.  Tne  “  Poultry  Chronicle  ”  was 
originally  a  separate  periodical,  but  could  not  live  alone.  It 
failed  to  be  remunerative. — Eds.  C.  G.] 


THE  LATE  DB.  BEYAN. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  observe  the  honourable  mention  made  of  that 
scientific  apiarian,  Dr.  Bevan,  in  one  of  your  late  numbers,  and 
cordially  agree  with  you,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  another 
edition  of  his  excellent  work  sent  forth  to  the  public  (in  a  cheaper 
form,  if  possible).  If  his  executors  were  to  publish  an  edition  at 
about  one-third  of  the  original  cost,  I  have  no  doubt  it  w'ould 
sell  well.  The  “  Honey  Bee  ”  is  one  of  the  most  classical  works 
on  the  subject  which  have  appeared  during  the  present  century, 
and  is  written  in  an  elegant  and  thoroughly'  unostentatious  style. 
Dr.  Bevan  gives  full  credit  to  the  “  great  Huber,”  for  his 
discoveries,  and  mentions  the  other  writers  who  have  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  these  wonderful 
insects — the  bees.  In  the  preface  to  the  “Honey  Bee,”  Dr. 
Bevan  enumerates  the  writers  from  the  earliest  ages,  aud  also 
those  writers  of  any  celebrity  up  to  the  year  of  the  publication 
of  his  work  (1827). 

Although  Dr.  Bevan  recommends  large  bee-liouses  to  his 
readers  (by  many  apiarians  considered  old-fashioned),  still  he 
enumerates  all  the  modern  improvements  up  to  the  year  1827,  by 
recommending  bee -boxes,  the  storifying-system,  unicomb-hives, 

I  and  other  humane  treatment  of  his  favourite  insects. 

In  my  opinion,  no  real  lover  of  bees  ought  to  be  without  Dr. 
Bevan’s  work,  which  contains  by  far  the  best  and  most  unpre¬ 
judiced  opinions  on  all  the  great  discoveries  made  in  the  history 
;  of  bees  during  the  last  hundred  years. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Doctor  was  a  man  of 
,  sterling  private  worth,  and  his  green  old  age  of  89,  showed  that 
t  he  had  not,  as  Byron  says,  “spent  the  summer  of  his  youth  while 
i  it  was  May.”— II.  W.  Newman,  Hillside ,  Cheltenham. 


BEES  AND  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  WRITTEN 
ABOUT  THEM. 

The  bee  has  been  a  subject  of  observation  and  praise  for  its 
industry  and  skill,  as  well  as  for  its  stores  of  honey  and  wax, 
even  ip  the  earliest  literature  which  remains  j  even  its  names  in 
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Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  Deburah  and  Debra,  are  derived  from  a 
root  which  in  those  languages  refers  to  the  admirable  order  and 
conduct  by  which  the  bee  is  led  in  its  various  works. 

The  earliest  notice  of  them  in  the  Bible  refers  to  their  irritability 
and  their  swarming.  “  The  Animates  came  out  against  you  and 
chased  you  as  bees  do.”  “  The  bee  that  is  in  Assyria,  shall  come 
and  shall  rest  in  the  desolate  valleys,  and  in  the  holes  of  the 
rocks,  and  upon  all  thorns,  and  upon  all  bushes.” — ( Deutero¬ 
nomy  i.,  44;  Isaiah  vii.,  19).  Homer  has  a  similar  comparison 
when  describing  the  Grecian  forces  issuing  from  their  ships. — 
(Iliad  ii.,  1.  87). 

“  As  from  some  rocky  cleft  the  shepherd  sees 
Clustering  in  heaps  on  heaps  the  driving  bees, 

Rolling  and  black’ning,  swarms  succeeding  swarms, 

With  deeper  murmurs  and  more  hoarse  alarms  ; 

Dusky  they  spread,  a  close  embodied  crowd, 

And  o’er  the  vale  descends  the  living  cloud.” 

But  we  do  not  purpose  dwelling  upon  the  notices  of  the  habits 
of  bees,  our  object  being  to  place  before  our  readers,  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  the  directions  given  by  practical  bee-keepers  for 
the  management  of  the  apiary.  We  think  that  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  some  of  our  most  skilful 
practices  are  the  same  as  those  of  1800  years  since. 

The  fii’st  work  we  shall  quote  is  the  “  Husbandry  ”  of  Lucius 
Junius  Moderatus  Columella ,  written  about  a.d.  50.*  In  the 
ninth  book,  after  describing  various  kinds  of  bees,  the  plants  to 
be  cultivated  for  them,  the  construction  of  an  apiary  facing  the 
south,  with  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  a  store  of  spare  hives  ; 
he  gives  a  chapter  upon  the  construction  of  these,  and  here  let 
us  quote  somewhat  of  what  he  says  : — “  We  may  make  very  use¬ 
ful  hives  of  the  bark  of  the  cork  tree,  for  they  are  neither  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  in  winter,  nor  excessively  hot  in  summer.  Of 
fenuel-giant  ( Ferula  communis )  hives  are  woven  equally  good, 
as  they  are  of  the  same  qualities  as  the  bark.  Some  persons 
employ  willow  twigs,  weaving  them  like  weavers’  work.  If  these 
cannot  be  had,  the  hives  must  be  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
hollowed  out,  or  sawn  into  boards.  Ilives  made  of  pottery  are 
the  worst,  for  the  summer  heats  scorch  them,  and  they  are  frozen 
by  the  winter  colds.” 

Yet  let  no  one  suppose  that  glass  hives,  or  observatory  hives, 
or  hives  capable  of  enlargement,  are  modern  inventions,  for  Pliny 
tells  us,  “  Many  persons  have  the  hives  made  of  mirror  stone 
(Lapis  specularia,  a  transparent  talc),  for  the  purpose  of  watch¬ 
ing  the  bees  at  work  within.”  Eor  the  same  purpose,  he  also 
relates,  “  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  near  Rome,  had  his  hives 
made  of  transparent  lanthorn  horn.  By  this  means  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  young  bee  was  developed  from  the  egg  in  forty- 
five  days.” — (Nat.  Hist.,  xxi.,  47,  and  xi.,  16.)  The  cover  of  the 
hive  should  be  made  to  move  up  and  down  from  behind,  so  that 
it  may  be  lowered  inwardly  if  the  hive  be  too  large”  (Pliny),  and 
“that  the  bee-master  may  take  the  combs.”- — (Varro,  de  re 
rustica,  iii,,  16.) 

We  will  not  pause  over  the  directions  for  placing  the  hives, 
nor  over  the  signs  of  approaching  swarming,  nor  over  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  “  the  king  ”  of  the  bees,  for  the  Romans  mistook  the 
monarch’s  sex,  though  all  is  consonant  with  our  own  knowledge  ; 
but  we  must  quote  some  passages  from  the  chapter  on  uniting 
swarms. 

“  Sometimes  the  king  must  be  put  to  death,  when  the  old  bee¬ 
hive  has  not  a  sufficient  number  of  bees  ;  and  its  want  of  numbers 
must  be  supplied  by  some  other  swarm.  Therefore,  when,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  spring,  a  numerous  young  brood  has  been 
hatched  in  that  hive,  the  new  king  must  be  squeezed  to  death, 
that  the  multitude  may  continue  to  live  with  their  parents  with¬ 
out  discord.  But  if  the  honeycombs  shall  have  produced  no 
progeny  at  all,  you  may  bring  the  commonalty  of  two  or  three 
hives  together  into  one ;  but  they  must  be  first  sprinkled  with 
sweet  liquor  :  then  afterwards  you  may  shut  them  up,  and, 
having  placed  meat  for  them,  you  may  keep  them  shut  up 
almost  for  the  space  of  three  days,  leaving  small  breathing -places 
for  them,  till  they  accustom  themselves  to  converse  familiarly, 
and  live  together. 

“  But  the  paucity  of  the  bees  may  be  remedied  with  less 
trouble  in  those  domiciles  which  labour  under  any  pestilential 
distemper:  for  after  the  havoc  and  destruction  of  the  hive, 

*  Virgil  wrote  his  Georgic  concerning  bees  before  this  date ;  but 
Columella  is  more  practical.  There  were  still  earlier  writers  upon  agri¬ 
cultural  matters  mentioned  by  him,  such  as  Hyginu3  and  Celsus.  Pliny 
also  mentions  Aristomachus,  of  Soli,  who  for  fifty-eight  years  devoted 
himself  to  the  pursuit ;  and  Philicus,  of  Thnsos,  who  passed  his  life  in 
deserts  tending  his  bees,  All  their  writings  are  lost, 


reduced  to  a  small  number,  is  known,  you  must  examine  and  view 
what  honeycombs  it  has  :  then,  afterwards,  from  the  wax  which 
I  contains  the  seeds  of  the  young  bees,  you  must  cut  away  that 
;  part  wherein  the  offspring  of  the  royal  kind  is  animated  :  for  this 
I  is  easy  to  be  seen ;  because  at  the  very  end  of  the  waxworks, 
i  there  appears,  as  it  were,  the  nipple  of  a  pap  rising  higher,  and 
of  a  wider  cavity  than  the  rest  of  the  holes  are  of  wherein  the 
young  bees  of  vulgar  note  are  contained.  Celsus  indeed  affirms, 
that,  hi  the  utmost  honeycombs,  there  are  transverse  pipes  or 
cavities,  which  contain  the  young  royal  progeny.  Hyginus  also, 
following  the  authority  of  the  Greeks,  denies  that  the  captain- 
general  is  formed  of  a  little  worm  or  maggot  (as  the  rest  of  the 
bees  are)  ;  but  that  in  the  circumference  of  the  honeycombs 
there  are  found  straight  holes,  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the 
plebeian  seed,  filled,  as  it  were,  with  a  sordid  substance  of  a  red 
colour,  out  of  which  the  winged  king  is  at  first  immediately 
formed.” 

The  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  bees,  and  a  calendar  of  opera- 
!  tions  are  next  detailed.  Swarming  began  “from  the  rising  of 
the  Pleiades  to  the  solstice,  which  falls  in  the  latter  part  of  June,” 
and  directions  are  given  for  preparing  the  hives  by  rubbing  their 
interiors  with  fragrant  herbs  ;  for  feeding  the  bees  in  winter, 
“  in  little  troughs  within  the  entry  of  the  hives,  either  with  dried 
figs,  bruised  and  moistened  with  water  ;  with  the  rob  or  boiled 
juice  of  grapes ;  or  with  sweet  wine ;  wool  must  be  soaked  in 
the  liquids,  that  the  bees  standing  upon  it  may  draw  up  the 
liquids  from  it.” 

We  all  know  that  in  Devonshire,  the  lowlands  of  Scotland, 
and  elsewhere,  it  is  customary,  at  the  close  of  summer,  to  convey 
hives  to  the  vicinity  of  heathy  districts  where  the  bees  may 
enrich  their  stores  from  the  ericse  and  other  flowers  of  such 
localities.  This  is  no  new  practice,  for  Pliny  relates,  “  There  is  a 
village  called  Hostilia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  of  which  the  in¬ 
habitants,  when  the  food  fails  the  bees  in  the  vicinity,  place  the 
hives  in  boats,  and  convey  them  about  five  miles  up  the  river 
during  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  bees  go  forth  to  feed,  and 
return  to  the  boats  ;  their  locality  being  occasionally  changed, 
until,  at  last,  the  boats  sinking  deeper  by  degrees  in  the  water, 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  hives  are  full,  and  they  are  then  taken 
back  to  Hostilia,  and  the  honey  extracted.” — (Natural  Hist., 
xxi.,  43.) 

That  the  bee  was  cultivated  extensively  and  profitably  by  the 
Romans,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Varro,  who  says  that  “  he  had 
two  trustworthy  soldiers  under  him,  who  were  brothers,  and 
from  the  country  of  the  Ealisci  (between  Rome  and  Tuscany), 
who  had  a  small  villa  left  them  by  their  father,  with  land  not 
larger  in  extent  than  an  acre ;  round  this  they  formed  an  apiary. 
In  the  garden  they  grew  thyme,  cytisus,  and  balm.  Eor  the 
honey  of  that  apiary  they  usually  received  no  less  than  10,000 
sesterces”  (equal  to  about  £80  of  our  money). — (Varro  de  re 
rustica,  iii.,  16.) 

We  might  multiply  our  extracts  from  Columella,  Pliny,  Varro, 
and  Palladius,  until  we  formed  a  volume  of  sound  practical 
directions  for  the  apiarian  ;  birt  we  will  pass  on  to  more  modern 
authors,  remarking  only  in  conclusion,  that  Palladius  is  the 
earliest  author  of  a  calendar  in  which  he  directs  in  every  month 
\  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  Earm,  Garden,  and  Apiary. —  G. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BEES  PILLAGING  THEIR  NEIGHBOURS. 

I  HATE  five  hives,  three  wooden  and  two  of  the  common  straw 
hives.  To  keep  all  sheltered,  I  had  a  stand  with  a  cover  made, 
containing  two  shelves  ;  the  entire  stand  3  yards  in  length,  and 
about  7  feet  high,  3  feet  deep.  Last  summer  several  bees  were 
scattered  about,  dead — working  bees  ;  and  now  again  they  have 
been  fighting  and  killing  each  other,  though  I  do  not  think 
them  closer  than  when  unprotected  under  a  wall.  What,  would 
be  the  best  remedy,  and  what  the  best  aspect  for  the  stand  ?  I 
never  noticed  any  fighting  when  the  bees  were  along  the  wall ; 
in  which  situation  it  was,  however,  very  inconvenient  to  keep 
the  hives,  as  people  were  obliged  to  pass  constantly,  and  were 
liable  to  be  stung.  If  safe,  and  not  calculated  to  produce  fight¬ 
ing,  the  stand  would  be  the  most  convenient  place. — An  Old 
Subscriber. 

[It  is  not  a  very  unusual  thing  in  the  spring  for  bees  to  attack 
an  adjacent  hive,  sometimes  impelled  by  hunger,  and  at  others 
from  a  disposition — too  often  common  to  men  as  well  as  bees — 
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to  tyrannise  over  a  weak  neighbour.  A  needy  stock  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  encouraged  by  feeding  within  the  hive,  con¬ 
tracting  the  entrance  to  enable  them  the  better  to  repel  invasion  ; 
though  sometimes  it  might  bo  well  to  remove  such  stock  to  a 
distance,  and  confine  them  for  a  short  time.  There  is  always  an 
evil  in  crowding  hives  too  near  together  ;  and  a  bee-house  three 
yards  in  length  for  five  stocks  is  rather  insufficient  in  point  of 
space  apart.  In  the  case  of  young  queens,  after  going  abroad, 
they  have  sometimes  met  death  by  entering  a  wrong  hive. 
Fighting  has  been  known  at  this  time  to  occur  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  a  queen  bee,  when  the  family,  having  no  means  of 
supplying  the  loss,  endeavour  to  unite  themselves  to  some  other 
stock.  We  should  prefer  a  bee-house  rather  than  a  wall  to  range 
the  hives  against,  as  this  is  seldom  desirable  or  convenient.  As 
to  aspect,  there  is  no  rule  absolutely,  much  depending  on  cir¬ 
cumstances— as  trees,  buildings,  &e.,  obstructing  the  flight  of 
the  bees.  We  have  known  bees  to  thrive  under  almost  any 
aspect;  but  a  preference  is  commonly  given  to  south-east. 
West,  we  think,  is  the  most  objectionable,  on  account  of  the 
afternoon  sun.] 


LIGURIAN  QUEENS: 

DIRECTIONS  EOR  UNITING  TO  STOCKS  OR  SWARMS. 

As  soon  as  the  small  box  containing  a  Ligurian  queen  and  her 
attendants  has  been  received,  steps  should  be  taken  for  removing 
the  common  queen  from  the  stock,  or  swarm,  to  which  the 
strangers  are  to  be  united. 

Where  bar-hives  are  in  U3e  the  operation  is  sufficiently  easy 
but  should  not  be  attempted  without  the  protection  afforded  by 
a  bee-dress  and  thick  pair  of  woollen  gloves.  The  services  of  an 
assistant  similarly  accoutred  will  be  found  very  useful,  but  are 
not  absolutely  indispensable. 

The  middle  of  a  fine  day  is  the  best  time  for  the  operation, 
which  should  be  commenced  by  removing  the  stock  a  little  either 
to  the  right  or  left  of  its  usual  position,  which  must  be  occupied 
by  an  empty  hive,  from  which  the  top-board  and  comb-bars  have 
been  removed.  The  top-board  of  the  full  hive  must  then  be 
shifted  on  one  side  sufficiently  to  expose  a  single  bar,  which  may 
be  carefully  withdrawn  after  the  attachments  of  the  comb  have 
been  severed  from  the  back  and  front  of  the  hive  by  a  bent  knife. 
Both  sides  of  the  comb  must  be  rigidly  scrutinised,  and  any 
clusters  of  bees  gently  dispersed  with  a  feather,  until  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  queen  is  not  present,  when  it  may  be  placed  in 
the  empty  hive.  The  same  process  must  be  repeated  with  each 
successive  comb  until  the  queen  is  discovered  and  secured,  when 
the  bees  may  be  either  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hive  to  which 
they  have  been  transferred,  or  replaced  in  their  original  domicile. 
Sometimes  the  queen  is  not  to  be  found  on  any  of  the  combs, 
but  may  be  detected  among  the  stragglers  remaining  in  the  hive. 
In  practised  hands  her  discovery  may  be  reckoned  on  with 
tolerable  certainty  during  the  first  removal ;  but  if  she  succeed 
in  escaping  detection,  the  process  must  be  repeated  until  she  is 
secured. 

Driving  is  the  best  method  to  adopt  with  common  hives  or 
boxes ;  and  the  bees,  having  been  expelled  from  their  habitation, 
may  be  knocked  out  on  a  cloth  and  searched  over  until  the  queen 
is  discovered. 

Should  the  bee-keeper  be  unable  to  perform  the  operation  of 
driving,  fumigation  may  be  resorted  to,  and  the  queen  secured 
whilst  the  bees  are  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  either  driving 
or  fumigation  may  be  accomplished,  a3  full  directions  for  per¬ 
forming  both  these  operations  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
bee-book. 

Presuming  the  queen  to  have  been  removed,  and  the  bees 
restored  to  their  original  hive  and  position  in  the  apiary,  measures 
must  now  bo  taken  to  introduce  the  Italian  sovereign  to  her 
future  subjects.  The  first  step  will  be,  carefully  to  remove  the 
lid  of  the  small  box,  replacing  it  with  a  slip  of  perforated  zinc 
without  permitting  the  bees  to  escape.  The  whole  must  then  be 
inverted  over  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  hive  containing  the 
queenless  stock,  where  it  should  remain  undisturbed  till  the  next 
day,  when  the  perforated-zinc  divider  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
union  will  be  complete.  The  small  box  itself  need  not  be  re¬ 
moved  till  the  third  day,  when  the  bees  will  be  found  to  have 
quitted  it. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  thirty  days,  young  Ligurians  may, 
probably,  be  discovered  taking  their  first  flight,  and  affording 


unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  consummation  of  a  dynastic 
revolution. 

For  the  encouragement  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  doubt  of 
success  in  substituting  Ligurian  for  English  queen-bees,  it  may 
be  stated  that  all  these  methods  have  been  tried  and  all  have 
proved  so  fortunate  in  their  results,  that  not  a  single  failure  either 
by  himself  or  others,  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of — A  Devon- 
1  shire  Bee-keeper. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Box  foe  Carriage  of  Eggs  {IF.  It.  E.). — We  cannot  tell  you  what 
the  size  of  the  hox  should  be  unless  we  knew  what  eggs  you  intended  to  send. 
Spanish  eggs  take  more  room  than  Hamburghs.  We  are  not.  friendly  either 
to  sawdust  or  bran  for  egg-packing.  Common  moss  is  the  best  thing,  as  it 
is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  constant  shaking  of  a  railway  or  other  conveyance  ; 
and  by  its  elastic  properties  it  keeps  its  position,  and  thereby  causes  the  eggs 
to  keep  theirs. 

'  Sitting  Hf.n  Fasting  {Idem). — While  a  hen  is  sitting  on  eggs  she  does 
not  seem  affected  by  the  ordinary  wants  of  other  times.  Hunger  and  thirst 
do  not  trouble  her.  It  is  probable,  unless  she  is  shut  in,  that  your  hen  gets 
something.  You  must  watch  that  she  does  not  suffer  from  over-fasting,  and 
let  her  have  food  and  water  within  reach  :  a  small  quantity  will  be  enough. 

Black  Spot  in  Eggs  ( Greenhorn ). — Without  seeing  the  spots  which 
occur  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs  we  can  form  no  opinion  on  either  their  cause 
or  nature. 

Hen  Eating  her  own  Eggs  {A  Fancier). — There  is  no  mode  known  of 
preventing  this,  except  watching  her  and  taking  the  egg  as  soon  as  laid. 
Can  any  of  our  readers  give  us  any  practical  information  or  suggestion  ? 

Golden-ssangled  Polands’  Eggs  ( IF.  Clark). — Write  to  some  of  the 
prizetakers  of  this  breed,  and  ask  them  their  charge  for  a  sitting. 

Brahma  Pootras  and  Partridge  Cochin-Chinas  ( A  Constant 
Reader.)—  They  are  equally  hardy,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are 
varieties  of  the  same  breed. 

Guinea  Fowls  (J.  C.). — We  know  of  no  work  except  “The  Poultry 
Book  ”  that  treats  of  Guinea  fowls.  The  answer  to  which  you  allude  was  a 
mistake  arising  from  a  letter  received  from  a  correspondent.  Our  Guinea 
fowls  are  wanderers.  They  steal  their  nests  in  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-w’ay 
.  places,  and  we  can  only  catch  them  by  watching  where  they  roost.  Never¬ 
theless,  if  they  are  not  driven  they  will  remain  in  the  yard  contented  with  the 
poultry.  They  sometimes  go  into  the  roosting-plaee.  On  the  first  alarm 
they  seek  the  top  of  the  highest  barn.  It  is  only  by  dint  of  watching  we  can 
find  their  nests. 

Hen  Pheasants  (Rcldas).— You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  some 
tame  hen  Pheasants.  Apply  to  Mr.  Bailv,  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
London.  You  should  put  two  or  three  hens  with  each  cock,  and  they  must 
have  separate  pens.  The  two  cocks  must  not  run  together. 

Bars  of  Hives  for  Ligurian  Bees  (A  Bee-keeping  Subscriber). — The 
bars  in  hives  intended  for  this  species  should  be  of  the  usual  width.  We 
have  not  seen  any  combs  fabricated  by  Ligurian  bees.  As  these  foreigners 
are  said  to  be  larger  than  the  ordinary  species,  it  is  possible  the  cells  of  their 
combs  may  vary  in  proportion ;  but  the  difference  (if  any)  is  probably  so 
little  as  to  be  inappreciable.  Directions  for  multiplying  Ligurian  queens 
may  be  found  in  page  7S  of  our  present  volume. 

Imported  Ligurian  Bees— Their  Produce  (A  South  Hants  Sub¬ 
scriber).—  Italian  bees  arriving  from  the  Continent  should  be  set  at  liberty  as 
soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Payne  says,  “  It  is  usual  to  obtain  from  every  good 
stock  twenty,  or  perhaps  thirty,  pounds  of  honey  annually.”  We  should, 
however,  deem  it  a  first-rate  district  in  which  so  high  an  average  could  be 
maintained. 

Taking  a  Queen  ( Ignoramus ). — “A  Devonshire  Bee-kf.eper” 
deprecates  fumigation  in  removing  a  queen  from  a  bar-hive.  He  says,  “  It 
is  quite  unnecessary,  and  I  believe  positively  injurious.”  He  also  gives 
instructions  for  performing  this  operation,  which  will  be  found  in  another 
column. 


LONDON  MARKETS. — March  19. 
POULTRY. 

There  is  a  small  advance  to  note  in  the  price  of  goo<I  poultry,  caused 
more  by  its  natural  scarcity  at  this  time  of  year  than  by  anv  increase  of 
trade. 


Each — s.  d.  s.  d. 

Largo  Fowls .  5  C  to  GO 

Smaller  Fowls .  4  o  „  4  G 

Chickens  .  3  G  „  4  0 

Geese .  0  0  „  0  0 

Goslings  .  7  0  „  7  G 

Ducks  ., .  0  0  „  0  0 

Ducklings .  4  0  „  4  G 


Each — s.  d.  s.  d. 

Turkeys .  0  0  to  0  0 

Guinea  Fowls  .  2  6  ,,  3  0 

Partridges .  0  0  „  0  0 

Pigeons  .  0  8  „  0  9 

Hares .  o  0  „  0  0 

Rabbits  . 1  4  ,,  1  5 

Wild  ditto .  0  9  „  0  10 
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Meteorology  of  ttie  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  thirty-three  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  of  these  days  are  54.2°  and  34.2°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  7.0°,  occurred  on  the  2nd,  in  1848 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  15a, 
on  the  30th,  in  1806.  During  the  period  140  davs  were  fine,  and  on  91  rain  fell. 


JN-DOOR  GARDENING  OPERATIONS  FOR 
THE  WEEK. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY. 

As  fine  spring  weather  has  come  at  last,  every  plant 
which  inhabits  a  pot  should  be  brought  at  once  under 
review,  and  put  in  proper  condition  for  the  growing 
season.  No  fear  need  now  be  apprehended  from  potting. 
Keep  up  a  moist  atmosphere  by  sprinkling,  Ac.,  and 
admit  plenty  of  air,  bearing  in  mind  former  directions 
as  to  draughts,  &c.  If  the  plants  in  the  borders,  or  any 
of  the  climbers,  are  dry,  give  them  a  good  soaking  of 
weak,  tepid  manure  water.  Trellis  climbers  to  he  fre¬ 
quently  attended  to— stopping,  training,  and  arranging 
their  shoots. 

Fuchsias. — Continue  to  shift  young  plants  into  larger- 
sized  pots,  according  to  their  height  and  strength  ;  to  he 
kept  growing  by  placing  them  in  a  brisk,  moist  heat. 
Cuttings  to  be  potted  off  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently 
rooted  ;  to  be  placed  in  a  temperature  similar  to  that  in 
which  they  were  struck. 

STOVE  AND  ORCHID-HOUSE. 

Some  of  the  young  plants  in  the  stove  which  are  grow-  , 
ing  on  for  specimens  will  probably  require  a  second 
shift,  see  to  them  in  time ;  and  if  they  are  in  good  health 
treat  them  liberally  by  giving  a  large  shift,  especially  to  j 
plants  of  free  growth.  Give  plenty  of  air  at  all  favourable  I 
opportunities,  and  saturate  the  atmosphere  with  moisture.  ; 
The  surface  of  the  tan  to  be  stirred  once  or  twice  a-week,  , 
and  sprinkle  it  occasionally  with  manure  water,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  moist,  congenial  atmosphere  about  the  plants. 
Shut  up  with  plenty  of  sun  heat.  Look  sharply  after 
mealy-bug  and  thrips. 

Achimenes. — The  plants  established  in  small  pots  may 
be  removed  into  the  fiowering-pans,  putting  six  plants 
in  to  a  pan. 

Orchids.  —  Increase  the  temperature,  and  ply  the 
syringe  among  them,  as  they  will  now  grow  rapidly.  Be 
careful  not  to  throw  too  much  water  over  those  sending 
out  succulent  flower-stalks,  for  they  may  damp  off. 
Ferret  out  and  destroy  cockroaches,  woodlice,  and  snails. 

FORCING-HOUSES. 

Cherries. — When  you  are  sure  that  the  fruit  is  finally 
stoned,  the  temperature  may  be  raised  a  few  degrees  ; 
air  and  water  overhead  to  be  liberally  supplied. 

Cucumbers. — Stop  frequently, and  thin  liberally  ;  where  \ 
two  fruit  show  at  a  joint  pinch  one  away. 

Figs. — If  red  spicier  should  he  observed,  wash  the  Hues 
or  the  walls  exposed  to  the  sun  with  lime  and  sulphur. 

Melons.— Keep  up  a  brisk  heat  in  the  beds  by  renew¬ 
ing  the  linings  ;  the  coverings  at  night  to  be  regulated  in 
accordance  with  the  heat  of  the  beds,  taking  care  that  the 
mats  do  not  hang  over  either  the  front  or  back  of  the 
frames. 

Peaches. — Remove  all  superfluous  shoots,  and  tie  in 
neatly  those  that  are  left ;  thm  the  fruit  that  is  swelling 
off  before  Rtoning,  leaving  more  than  may  be  ultimately 
required,  as,  in  stoning,  it  is  liable  to  drop  off.  Syringe 
No.  600.— Vox,,  NXIII.  No,  36. 


!  the  trees  daily  in  fine  weather.  Where  it  is  intended  to 
[  force  Peaches,  Cherries,  &c.,  in  pots  next  season,  and 
j  some  suitable  trees  have  to  be  provided,  it  should  be  no 
i  longer  postponed.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  pot  some  maiden 
plants  every  year,  to  succeed  any  that  may  become 
useless. 

Pines. — Follow  former  directions  as  regards  airing, 
watering,  syringing,  shutting  up,  &c.  The  fruiting-house 
may  range  from  80°  to  85°  during  the  day,  and  as  near 
7(P  as  possible  at  night;  the  succession-pits  from  75°  to 
80°  during  day,  and  60°  to  65°  at  night.  These  particulars 
to  he  modified  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  whether 
sunny  or  dull. 

Strawbebeies. — The  plants  swelling  their  fruit  require 
a  liberal  supply  of  water,  and  a  sprinkling  overhead  daily. 
When  the  fruit  begins  to  change  colour  the  sprinkling  to 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots 
to  be  given  sparingly. 

Vines. — Attention  to  be  given  in  stopping  all  laterals, 
and  breaking  off  all  useless  shoots  for  the  more  free  ad¬ 
mission  of  light,  which  is  most  beneficial  in  every  stage 
of  their  growth.  Look  over  houses  where  the  fruit  is 
swelling,  and  see  jf  any  of  the  bunches  would  be  improved 
by  tying  up  the  shoulders.  Any  healthy  Vines,  but  not 
of  good  kinds,  should  be  inarched  before  the  wood  gets 
too  old.  'William  Kean®, 


VATTXHALL  NURSERY — MESSRS.  MILNE  &  CO. 

The  march  of  improvement  keeps  pace  with  the  march 
of  intellect,  as  well  in  the  senate  as  in  the  camp,  the 
I  school  aifd  the  nursery;  but  the  march  of  circumstances 
|  overrules  the  young  ideas  and  the  precepts  of  ancient 
wisdom  alike,  and  we  must  bow  to  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances.  For  example  :  This  time  last  year  we  introduced 
the  Vauxhall  Nursery — the  British  emporium  of  Chinese 
Camellias  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  under  the  im¬ 
proving  influences  of  a  new  firm  with  fresh  blood  and 
j  vigour,  and  with  the  determination  to  prosecute  the  rules 
and  laws  of  that  empire  according  to  the  pace  of  the  most 
recent  experience.  Since  then  Mr.  Avnott,  to  whom  I 
!  might  safely  say  I  was  godfather  in  gardening,  left  the 
!  firm,  and  went  down  to  Edinburgh  to  learn  all  about  the 
Experimental  Garden  in  which  I  first  figured  before  the 
Caledonian  dons  of  modern  Athens ;  and  all  that  I  can 
say  is,  Good  luck  to  him  till  he  comes  “  bauck  ”  again. 

Milne  &  Co.  are  up  to  the  neck  in  beauty  and  fashion 
this  spring.  Their  large  house  of  Camellias  is  magni¬ 
ficently  rich  in  bloom,  and  such  bloom  as  no  man  had 
ever  seen  in  more  varied  richness.  The  fresh  soil  to  the 
borders,  the  enormous  quantities  of  water  they  use  for 
the  tops  and  bottoms,  and  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
ripeness  to  which  the  more  extraordinary  heat  of  last 
summer  brought  on  the  buds,  together  with  the  “  retard¬ 
ing  process,”  as  some  of  our  fruitful  friends  would  say,  of 
this  long,  long,  severe  winter,  have  brought  out  the 
magic  power  of  their  force  and  influence  on  the  bloom  of 
Camellias  to  such  an  extent  as  will  render  the  records  of 
1860  for  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  gardening, 
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Let  any  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  witli  the  subject  go 
and  see  the  effects  of  those  influences  on  the  flowers  of 
the  specimen  plants  which  have  been  planted  out  in  the 
beds  in  the  large  house — such  as  those  of  DoncTcelaari, 
Chandleri,  and  Megans  in  particular  :  and  those  of 
Woodsii,  Coralina,  Imbrieata,  and  the  old  Double  White 
in  general ;  and  then  say  who  can  properly  judge  the 
effect  of  keeping  pace  with  the  march  of  improvement  on 
the  taste  and  fashion  of  the  rising  race  of  garden  admirers 
and  patrons  of  modern  civilisation. 

One  plant  of  DoncTcelaari,  6  feet  high  by  4  feet  wide, 
is  one  mass  of  bloom,  and  every  flower  as  richly  variegated 
as  the  old  variegata.  Another  plant  of  it  in  a  pot,  and 
still  larger,  is  equally  variegated.  Chandleri,  10  feet  by  8 
feet,  has  two  hundred  flowers  without  one  plain  one  among 
them,  the  whole  being  as  much  variegated  as  Donekelaari. 
Mr.  Alfred  Chandler,  who  remembers  the  origin  of  this 
kind  was  present;  and  he  confessed  he  never  saw  his 
namesake  so  uniformly  variegated,  or  with  such  immense 
blossoms.  Perhaps  the  grandest  of  all  is  Megans.  It  is 
about  12  by  10  feet,  with  three  or  four  hundred  blossoms, 
and  not  one  of  them  under  five  inches  across  ;  a  great 
number  being  fully  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  perfectly 
variegated  throughout  with  broad  bands  of  white  on  the 
outer  petals,  and  blotched  on  the  inner  ones,  the  centre 
of  many  of  the  flowers  being  nearly  Anemone-shaped — 
all  these  are  seen  as  often  as  not  with  the  flowers  quite 
lain.  The  old  plant  of  Coralina  is  12  by  10  feet,  and  i 
as  two  thousand  flowers  this  season.  The  original 
Altheeflora  is  10  by  5  feet :  it  was  in  bloom  at  Christmas,  ; 
and  will  last  to  the  end  of  the  Camellia  season.  Woodsii,  \ 
12  by  12  feet,  with  four  hundred  blooms,  and  not  a  button  ! 
among  them.  Young  plants,  and  unhealthy  ones  of 
Woodsii,  have  the  centre  of  the  flowers  in  hard  buttons  ; 
it  is  the  next  longest  to  hold  in  bloom  after  Altheeflora. 
Double  White,  6  feet  by  4,  with  larger  and  smaller  sizes 
of  the  same  in  large  pots,  were  equally  fine. 

The  finest  Camellias  that  ever  came  from  China  are  the 
two  last  sent  by  Mr.  Fortune.  One  called  the  Cup  of  \ 
Beauty,  is  here  5  feet  high  in  a  No.  8-pot ;  it  was  cut  > 
down  to  five  feet  for  grafts.  The  other  is  called  Princess 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia.  They  were  bought  last 
vear — the  Cup  of  Beauty  in  April,  and  the  Princess  much 
later,  or,  perhaps,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Fortune’s  plants : 
yet  already  there  are  hard  upon  four  hundred  plants  of 
each  on  sale  here  ;  also  the  five-feet  Cup  of  Beauty,  which 
would  make  one  of  the  handsomest  wedding  presents  in 
England. 

But  I  mean  to  begin  with  the  best  of  the  new  kinds,  as 
I  did  with  the  Hyacinths  at  Highgate,  and  then  to  give 
lists  of  the  best,  and  cheapest,  and  second  cheapest  best ; 
also  to  warrant  them  on  my  own  responsibility  to  be  just 
as  good  as  I  put  them  down,  and  some  of  them  rather 
better  than  the  prices  would  indicate. 

The  newest,  or,  at  least,  the  best  of  them  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — Caryophylloides,  which  means  Carnation-like  ; 
it  is  a  fine  blush  white  with  rosy  stripes,  and  comes  nearest 
to  Albertus  of  all  the  Carnation  ones  ;  but  a  much  finer  one 
than  either  of  them  in  the  same  way  is  a  new  seedling  of 
Messrs.  Milne  &  Co.’s  own  raising,  which  bloomed  there 
this  spring.  All  the  seedlings  of  Messrs.  Chandler  &  Son 
were  bought  by  the  firm  of  Milne  &  Co.  with  the  rest  of 
the  stock,  and  the  lawful  way  to  introduce  this  seedling 
is  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  Camellia  that  was  ever  raised 
by  the  Chandlers.  It  is  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as 
the  old  Double  White  Camellia,  or  Fimbriata,  of  a  deeper 
blush  ground  colour  than  Albertus,  and  the  best  Carna¬ 
tion  and  Picotee-marked  of  all  the  race.  This  is  the  first 
light-ground  British  seedling  which  excels  the  Chinese 
crosses  of  that  strain ;  and  we  may  p\it  down  Albertus 
as  the  best  of  them  on  the  side  of  the  Chinese,  and 
Princess  Frederick  William  the  best  in  a  deeper  ground 
colour. 

There  is  another  of  their  seedlings  of  the  same  age, 
which  is  a  dark  crimson,  as  double  as  a  Bose  and  as 


regular  as  a  Dahlia.  Neither  of  them,  I  believe,  are  yet 
finally  named.  There  is  another  older  seedling,  which  I 
mentioned  last  year  as  standing  against  the  back  wall  of 
the  large  house,  which  is  of  a  deep  coral  colour,  and  will 
rank  amongst  the  first  Camellias  of  the  age.  This  last, 
and  probably  the  other  two,  are  figured,  and  will  appear 
in  a  new  monthly  work  on  popular  flowers,  which  is  coming 
out  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Chelsea 
Physic  Gardens,  and  of  the  Floricultural  Committee  of 
the  Horticultural  Society.  One  of  the  three  will  be  named 
Codyana,  after  Mr.  Bichard  Cody,  who  attended  the 
Camellias  for  the  Messrs.  Chandler  for  the  space  of  thirty- 
six  years,  and  who  i3  doing  them  now  for  the  firm  of 
Milne  &  Co.  Many  gardeners,  and  many  more  nursery¬ 
men  of  the  highest  class,  owe  their  knowledge  of  the 
proper  culture  and  propagation  of  Camellias  to  Mr.  Cody; 
and,  as  if  to  allay  the  pride  of  caste,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
our  writers  on  gardening  has  now  to  draw  on  Mr.  Cody’s 
experience  to  make  up  a  very  practical  article  on  Ca¬ 
mellias  for  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gabdenee  ;  and 
may  the  Cody  mantle  fall  upon  all  who  will  be  wise 
enough  to  buy  Camellia  Codyana  at  the  first  starting  off. 

There  are  many  more  seedlings  of  that  batch  to  bloom 
yet,  and  some  have  bloomed  which  do  not  come  into  my 
net  for  first-rate  new  ones.  Instead  of  the  old  maxim 
of  protection  of  scarce  and  dear,  or  fifty  plants  of  a  new 
Camellia  at  two  guineas  the  piece,  they  now  speak  of  five 
hundred  of  each  of  these  three  at  less  than  a  guinea 
each — that  is,  when  they  mean  to  let  them  out  in  earnest. 
That  is  just  as  I  do  with  my  own  seedlings  ;  I  never 
hand  them  over  to  my  agents  till  I  have  them  by  the 
hundred,  and  I  tie  their  hands  not  to  exceed  a  certain 
figure  for  any  one  of  them  ;  then,  if  they  should  not  please, 
there  is  little  harm  done,  and  the  same  buyers  will  come 
back  again  and  again  for  every  one  of  every  batch  of 
cheap  seedlings,  be  they  Camellias,  Dahlias,  Boses,  Pelar- 
gonhims,  or  Geraniums.  There  are  some  few  breeders 
whose  seedlings  I  would  not  venture  on  as  gifts,  because 
the  very  high  prices  assure  me  the  sorts  are  not  worth 
much,  else  they  would  be  sold  cheap.  It  is  the  old  tune 
of  fifty  at  two  guineas  a-piece  against  five  hundred  at 
10.9.  each. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  newer  Camellias.  Washingtonia 
in  the  way  of  Queen  Victoria,  with  a  white  stripe  in  each 
petal.  Pictorum  Poseum,  fine  form,  and  the  centre  petals 
tipped  white.  Dunlop's  Imbrieata,  lighter  than  the  old 
Imbrieata,  and  regular  carnation  on  the  edges.  Dan- 
lop’s  Americana,  carnation  and  hexangular.  Formosa 
alba,  quite  as  large  as  the  old  Double  White.  Fmelina 
alba,  blush  white  and  imbricated.  Lady  Mary  La- 
bouchere,  very  fine  deep  rose,  with  broad,  flat  petals. 
Beali  Palmeri,  an  improvement  on  Beali.  Queen  of 
Denmark,  rosy  crimson,  with  white  stripes.  Princess 
Frederick  William,  aforesaid,  imbricated  and  perfect 
carnation.  Cup  of  Beauty,  ditto,  a  large  pure  white, 
streaked  faintly  with  pink.  Pearl,  white  as  the  driven 
snow,  and  shape  of  Imbrieata.  Mrs.  Abbey  Wilder, 
white,  with  red  stripes.  Gulielma  Ottoleni,  bright  glossy 
cherry  ,  striped  with  white.  Fgeria  Hombert,  a  fine  rosy 
imbricated  bloom  ;  and  Adelina  Benvenuti,  a  large,  hand¬ 
some  white  flower,  blotched  with  rose. 

The  following  are  the  cream  of  the  cheapest  Camellias, 
taken  by  the  dozen  : — Double  White,  Beali,  Imbrieata, 
Carswelliana,  Chandleri,  Lady  Hume's  Blush,  Doncke- 
laari,  Variegata  or  Double  Striped,  Altheeflora,  Coralina, 
Elegans,  and  Fimbriata. 

And  these  the  best  of  the  next  cheapest : — Albertus, 
Archduchess  Augusta,  Catherine  Loughi,  Dante,  Fmilio 
Camproni,  Daviesii,  Jubilee,  Dampieri,  Francofortensis, 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Magniflca  Rubra,  Optima,  Mi¬ 
randa  Rosea,  Matlioliana,  Pulaski,  Queen  Victoria, 
Reine  des  Fleurs,  Reticulata,  Vandesia  Rosea,  the  nearest 
to  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  the  Marchioness  being  next  to 
Elegans. 

The  next  selection  is  from  the  5s.  kinds  and  upwards, 
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or  7s.  6d.  each : — Princess  Bacehiocchi,  a  beautiful  new 
carmine,  with  white  stripes.  Princess  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia,  aforesaid.  Cup  of  Beauty,  ditto.  Queen  of 
Denmark.  Valtevaredo,  the  best  rose.  Countess  of 
Orkney,  Dante,  Formosa  (Chandlers’),  Daniel  Webster, 
Car yophylloides ,  and  Adelina  Bcnvenuti. 

There  are  a  few  of  the  new  ones  as  high  as  a  guinea 
and  half  a  guinea,  but  as  these  could  only  be  mentioned 
singly  I  must  leave  them  for  another  year ;  but  their 
names  are  all  in  the  list  of  new  ones  above  the  selections. 

The  best  of  these  selections  are  now  in  bloom  in  the 
Experimental  Garden,  but  the  plants  are  very  small,  and 
no  one  can  judge  one-tenth  of  the  Camellias  from  seeing 
small  plants  of  them  in  bloom,  either  in  the  nurseries,  or 
in  private  collections.  However,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tew  of  the  very  newest,  for  which  I  confide  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Cody,  their  foreman  among  Camellias,  I  know  the 
whole  “  by  heart”  from  good  specimen  plants.  I  know, 
also,  there  are  twenty  or  twenty-five  kinds  just  as  good 
as  those  I  have  selected  at  the  same  prices,  but  they  are 
not  better,  and  to  multiply  names  is  not  my  forte.  I  would 
rather  tell  of  a  few  more  of  their  fine  old  specimens,  such 
as  the  first  Double  White,  on  entering  the  house,  which  is 
8  feet  by  8  feet,  and  blooming  down  to  the  ground. 
Palmer  s  Perfection,  in  a  pot,  and  6  feet  by  4  feet. 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  from  6  feet  to  7  feet  high,  and 
5  feet  through,  and  several  others  of  the  same  size,  and 
larger,  all  on  sale,  if  one  chooses  to  go  to  their  full  value. 

Then,  to  say  that  all  these  Camellias  are  not  as  hardy 
as  Portugal  Laurels,  would  be  going  against  the  plainest 
fact  on  the  spot.  There  are  six  full-grown  specimen 
plants  from  9  feet  to  12  feet  high,  and  as  much  in  width, 
on  the  nbrth  side  of  the  boundary -wall  of  this  nursery, 
which  have  had  no  protection  whatever  for  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  where  the  sun  has  not  played 
much  upon  them  ;  they  are  now  as  glossy  in  the  leaves  as 
any  plants  I  know,  and  as  full  of  flower-bud.  But  no 
Camellia  flower  will  ever  do  out  of  doors  in  England  ;  the 
least  cold,  or  wind,  or  sun.  would  drive  the  colours  out 
of  the  petals.  Even  under  glass  the  bloom  ought  to  be 
shaded.  The  large  house  is  shaded  with  a  new  thin 
canvass  from  Manchester,  about  a  yard  wide,  and  called 
“  Brown’s  Floral  Shading.” 

Outside  the  large  house  is  a  range  of  thirteen-light 
pits,  with  over  a  thousand  young  Camellias  in  large  60- 
pots,  and -all  plunged  over  the  pots  in  spent  tan,  just  as 
the  Minimums,  Jlarkaway,  and  Baron  Ilugels  were  done 
the  other  week  at  the  Experimental.  It  is  astonishing 
how  good  it  is  to  plunge  little  pots  for  nursing  things. 
They  say  here  the  labour  is  only  one-tenth  of  what  would 
be  necessary  if  the  pots  were  not  plunged,  and  that  it  is 
75  per  cent,  more  favourable  to  nursing  than  exposed 
pots.  Mr.  Cutbush  had  all  his  Hyacinths  plunged  in  moss. 
But  there  is  another  thing  in  plunging  which  tells  equally 
well ;  you  may  keep  all  kinds  of  plants  from  rooting  out 
under  the  pots,  for  one  season,  by  plunging  the  pots  over 
the  rim.  All  roots  come  to  the  surface  by  that  plan,  or 
rather  all  plants  will  send  up  new  roots  from  the  old 
ones,  and  they  will  run  over  the  top  of  the  pots  faster 
than  they  would  escape  out  through  the  bottom-hole. 
That  is  a  certain  effect  of  plunging  pot  plants  over  the 
rim  of  the  pots  ;  but  wrhy  it  is  so,  no  man  could  ever  tell. 
There  is  nothing  about  roots  underground,  or  in  the  air, 
but  has  been  investigated,  and  is  perfectly  well  under¬ 
stood,  except  this  one  thing,  which  is  a  fix. 

Another  division  of  the  pit  with  twelve  lights  and  150 
small  60-pots  in  each,  full  of  newly-potted  and  newly- 
rooted  single  Camellias  for  stocks.  In  the  new  pro- 
pagating-house  were  1000  grafted  Camellias,  last  month’s 
work,  and  from  5000  to  7000  rooted  cuttings  of  last 
autumn  in  32-pots,  waiting  to  be  potted  off.  There  are 
eight  runs  of  cold  pits,  each  run  with  sixteen  lights  full 
of  stools  of  best  Camellias  for  supplying  grafts.  They 
were  formerly  for  inarching  in  them ;  but  the  march  of 
improvement  has  put  inarching  on  the  shelf,  and  grafting 


by  the  thousand  is  now  resorted  to  where  inarching  by 
the  hundred  used  to  suffice,  and  that  is  how  Camellias 
can  now  be  sold  so  very  cheap.  I  recollect  the  time 
when  you  could  not  get  a  plant  worth  a  straw  under  half 
a  guinea,  and  from  that  to  three  half  guineas  for  very 
ordinary  plants.  The  number  of  inarched  plants  from 
.  these  eight  pits  averaged,  yearly,  2500  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  by  grafting  the  young  wood  from  the  same 
space  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  plants  will  be  yearly 
worked. 

Vines  in  pots  seem  the  next  in  degree  to  Camellias  for 
trade  here,  thousands  of  the  best  kinds  from  eyes  are 
plunged  in  small  pots  as  above  on  tan-beds  just  now. 
Mr.  Milne  is  accounted  a  don  about  London  at  that 
branch  of  rocking  the  cradle.  Bedding  plants,  popular 
exhibition  plants,  seem  the  next  degree  in  stock.  Seed¬ 
ling  Gloxinias  hard  upon  three  thousand  plants.  Be¬ 
gonias  they  are  half  mad  upon,  and  they  mean  to  keep 
up  the  old  charter  in  Chrysanthemums.  Messrs.  Chand¬ 
lers  used  to  be  noted  for  Chrysanthemums  before  Mr. 
Salter  was  revolutionised  out  of  France,  and  before  our 
champion  Bird,  of  Stoke  Newington,  put  his  talents  into 
that  trade.  The  whole  family,  new  and  old,  and  Pom- 
pones,  hybrids  and  liliputians,  are  now '  rooted  by  the 
thousand.  Lapageria  rosea,  propagated  by  layering 
every  other  joint  in  strong  heat,  as  Wistaria  is,  and  has 
been  done  in  cold  pits,  and  open  air,  for  the  last  thirty- 
five  years,  and  with  equal  success.  Isabella  Grey  Bose 
on  its  own  roots  by  the  hundreds. 

Mr.  Bobson,  the  cottage-farmer  and  pot-provider,  has 
said  that  Boses  come  best  on  their  own  roots ;  and  Mr. 
Appleby,  the  very  essence  of  the  florists’  strain,  opens 
his  Bhododendron-budget  with  the  patent  truth  that  “  a 
regular  uniform  mixture  (of  colours)  is  no  variety  and 
yet  florists  have  been  aiming  at  variety  by  planting  their 
own  strains  in  “  uniform  mixtures  ”  since  I  was  born. 
But  the  Italian  flower  garden  in  front  of  this  nursery 
has  been,  and  is  to  continue  to  be,  planted  according  to 
the  harmony  of  contrast  and  of  combination  ;  and  the 
propagation  is  on  the  principle  of  everything  on  its  own 
roots,  except  the  Camellia,  which  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  and  does  best  on  the  single  kind.  Mono- 
chcetum  ens  ferum,  that  rosy  charmer  which  was  before  us 
the  other  week,  is  here  also  by  the  hundred,  as  is  Pleroma 
elegans,  and  both  as  cheap  as  Flower  of  the  Day  Gera¬ 
nium.  The  India-rubber  plant,  Ficus  elasticus,  is  in 
wonderful  demand  for  London  rooms,  and  is  propagated 
here  from  single  eyes  like  the  Vine,  but  with  one  huge 
leaf  to  each  bud  ;  and  the  magnificent  Cyanophyllum  just 
in  the  same  way,  and  just  as  freely.  Dragon  trees  from 
18  inches  to  a  yard  high,  the  finest  and  fieriest  I  ever 
saw,  and  the  best  grown — it  is  Dracceha  terminalis. 
Centradenia  grandifolia,  quite  new,  broad  purple-shaded 
leaves,  and  flowers  in  the  way  of  rosea.  Campylobotris 
argyronewra,  is  one  of  the  best  purple  fine-leaved  plants. 
Dipladenia  crassinoda.  Beds  and  beds  of  Eranthemum 
pulchellum,  struck  at  the  end  of  autumn  after  the  flower- 
buds  were  formed,  have  bloomed  all  the  winter  in  48- 
sized  pots,  just  like  Hydrangeas.  A  large  stock  of 
Vallota  purpurea.  A  new  seedling  Begonia  in  the  right 
direction — that  is,  with  smooth,  medium-sized,  illustrated 
leaves;  it  is  between  Marsh  allii  from  Leeds  and  Madame 
Allwar dt  from  the  Clapton  Nursery — the  three  being 
superior  to  Rex.  Two  excellent  strains  of  fringed  Primula 
sinensis,  white  and  red.  Begonia  Lapeyrousei,  a  most 
capital  winter,  or  all  the  winter-flowering  kind — a  dwarf 
stocky  one,  wTitli  short-jointed,  strong,  gouty  stems,  and 
large  loose  bunches  of  rosy  flowers  the  whole  winter ;  to 
be  grown,  bloomed,  cut  down,  and  grown  and  bloomed 
again  and  again,  exactly  like  a  good  Pelargonium  Gera¬ 
nium — that  is,  any  of  the  good  greenhouse  kinds. 

One  whole  house,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  feet  long,  filled 
entirely  with  variegated  Geraniums,  a  perfect  sight ;  two 
thousand  Floiver  of  the  Day,  all  of  one  uniform  size  ; 
hundreds  of  Brilliant  the  same.  I  mean  ten  hundreds 
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and  scores  of  them  in  Ho.  32-pots  for  specimens.  Bijou 
(Bisho)  is  one  they  speak  highly  of,  as  proved  last  year 
m  their  Italian  Flower  Garden.  Variegated  Prince  of 
Orange,  Lady  Plymouth,  and  Dandy,  three  evidences 
against  the  stupidity  of  calling  the  variegated  Alyssum  a 
Koniga.  Each  of  these  three  variegated  representing 
that  form  of  three  wild  Cape  Geraniums,  and  more  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  wildings  than  the  variegated  form  of  the 
Alyssum  is  from  the  common  green  sweet-scented  kind. 
Dandy  is  to  be  the  best-foot-foremost  plant  of  this  season 
for  pincusliion-beds,  and  Oxalis foribtmda  is  to  be  the 
genteel  edging  plant  to  beds  of  minimum  Geraniums,  as 
Dandy,  Baron  Hugel,  I  I  ark  away.  Gulden  Chain,  Cloth 
of  Gold,  the  Queens  Favourite,  and  most  of  the  other 
minimum  Geraniums. 

Ho  plant  is  easier  to  keep  and  to  propagate  than  that 
Oxalis,  and  there  is  a  large  stock  of  it  in  this  nursery. 

Mr.  Kingdom's  Christine  Geranium  is  an  excellent 
bedder,  with  a  shade  between  the  Cerise  and  the  Lucia 
rosea  breeds.  They  have  it  in  quantity.  Also,  Ivy-leaf, 
Tom.  Thumbs,  and  all. 

The  Fern-house  and  show-house  very  gay  with  spring 
flowers.  Oue  the  finest  plants  of  medium-sized  Acacia  ar¬ 
mada  I  ever  saw,  and  in  a  half  forcing-house,  or  say  a  house 
about  50°  at  night,  a  host  of  early  spring  plants  of  the 
bettermost  class  arc  there,  after  being  cut  down  on  pur¬ 
pose,  or  for  cuttings,  so  as  to  get  a  very  early  growth, 
and  an  earlier  setting  of  bloom-buds  than  common,  so  as 
to  come  in  next  winter  and  early  in  the  spring  with  little 
or  no  forcing.  All  the  Epacriscs  belong  to  that  class ; 
all  dwarf  Acacias,  Boronias,  MonocJmimn  ensiferum, 
Croweas,  Pleromas,  Tetrathecas,  Corneas,  and,  indeed, 
most  of  the  May -blooming,  greenhouse,  woody  plants. 

Out  of  doors — Magnolia  grand.iflora ;  largo  Hollies  : 
long  standards  of  the  handsome  variegated  Negundo  Ivy, 
in  pots,  up  to  10  feet  high  in  abundance  ;  whole  quarters 
of  trained  and  maiden  and  orchard-house  fruit  trees  ;  all 
round  the  walls  filled  with  the  best  kinds  ;  a  very  superior 
Privet,  called  Ovatifolia  ;  Vines,  Pampas  Grass,  Ame¬ 
ricans,  Yuccas,  and  the  usual  run  of  pot  and  border  ever¬ 
greens,  in  their  best  looks,  and.  as  at  Highgate,  a  rattling 
good  trade*,  and  the  largest  quantity  of  Sea-kale  for  the 
trade  I  ever  saw.  The  Vauxhall  men  were  always  cele¬ 
brated  for  that  root. 

Mr.  Alfred  Chandler,  who  made  the  drawings  and 
coloured  them  for  Chandler  &  Booth’s  Illustrations,  &c., 
of  the  Camellias,  has  just  finished  two  coloured  drawings 
on  tinted  paper  of  Camellia  elegans,  showing  the  common 
plain-coloured  flowers  and  the  present  extraordinary 
degree  of  variegated  of  all  the  hundreds  of  flowers  on 
the  large  specimen  plants,  and  of  the  presont  state  of  the 
wonderful  variegation  of  the  large  Chandleri  Camellia. 
As  an  artist  Mr.  Chandler  is  the  first  hand  in  Europe  on 
the  Camellia ;  and  either  of  those  drawings,  as  they  stand, 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  natural  branch  in  bloom  at  a 
short  distance.  Both  these  drawings  arc  to  be  sent  to 
the  Royal  Academy  to  be  exhibited  there  ;  and  as  few 
have  ever  seen  these  two  Camellias  in  such  richness  and 
perfection,  all  who  can  embrace  the  opportunity  ought  to 
see  the  plants  themselves  before  they  aro  out  of  bloom, 
as^  they  may  not  be  seen  to  such  advantage  again  for  a 
lifetime.  I).  Beaton. 
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HOW  TO  FARM  TWO  ACRES  AND  MAKE 
THE  MOST  OF  THEM. 

(Continued  from  pays  378.) 

— -  I 

THE  COW. 

Opinions  and  individual  tastes  differ  very  much  in  the 
choice  of  a  cow.  In  the  west  of  England  the  Devon  and 
Hereford  prevail  ;  the  latter  ranging  northward  into 
Cheshire,  with,  however,  a  considerable  mixture  of  other 


breeds,  as  well  as  crosses  in  every  imaginable  way.  In 
Suffolk  a  hardy  polled  breed  is  the  prevailing  kind  in 
general  use;  while  in  Sussex  a  formidable  “long-horned” 
animal  of  large  size  is  common,  the  bullocks  of  that  breed 
being  often  worked.  This  breed,  though  dangerous- 
looking  by  the  length  of  their  horns,  are  perhaps  the 
most  docile  of  any — certainly  they  are  much  more  so 
than  the  polled  Suffolk  cow,  which  is  a  restless  animal, 
and  not  well  adapted  for  a  “  single  eowr,”  as  a  quiet 
animal  is  as  much  a  point  to  be  looked  at  as  appearance 
or  a  good  milker.  In  fact,  all  these  qualities  ought  to  be 
blended  in  the  single  cow  ;  and  they  are  very  often  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  judicious  crosses  to  be  met  with — 
not  the  mongrel  heterogeneous  mixtures  so  often  seen, 
but  say  a  cross  between  an  Ayrshire  and  Alderney  makes 
a  nice  little  cow  ;  the  hardihood  of  the  one  blends  well 
with  the  rich  milking  qualities  of  the  other.  A  cross 
with  the  “  Short-horn  ”  produces  a  larger  animal ;  but  1 
would  not  advise  the  pure  Alderney  to  be  kept  on  any 
but  very  sheltered  warm  situations,  and  only  where  the 
lood  is  good  and  abundant.  On  the  dry,  chalky,  or 
gravelly  soils  they  will  not  do,  and  at  the  best  their 
appearance  is  never  so  good  as  that  of  most  other  breeds  ; 
but  the  inexperienced  in  such  matters  ought  to  consult 
some  respectable  dealer  to  get  him  such  a  cow  as  has 
been  proved  by  the  impartial  opinion  of  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  answer  best,  as  good  advice  in  that 
way  ought  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
wealthy  and  spirited  to  introduce  their  favourite  breeds, 
or,  it  may  be,  their  supposed  improved  implements  and 
machinery  into  the  husbandry  of  the  district ;  but  the 
man  ot  limited  means,  anxious  to  show  a  respectable 
balance-sheet  at  the  end  of  Ihc  year,  ought  to  be  more 
careful.  The  best  practical  farmers  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  are  those  best  qualified  to  give  advice,  and  not  the 
more  fashionable  amateur.  The  one,  most  likely,  has 
devoted  a  long  life  to  rural  aflairs,  and  his  prospering 
with  it  proves  his  judgment  to  be  good  ;  the  other,  most 
likely,  draws  heavily  on  his  banker  to  make  things  meet 
It  woidd,  therefore,  be  better  for  the  selection  of  a  cow 
to  be  left  to  a  respectable  dealer ;  stipulating,  of  course, 
that  she  must  not  bo  an  old  one,  and  that  she  is  quiet  and 
tractable,  and  likely  to  settle  in  her  solitary  quarters. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  good  cow  that  has  been  accustomed 
to  graze  alone  is  offered  for  sale,  their  numbers  being 
few ;  and  those  that  arc  for  sale  may  often  be  suspected 
of  not  answering.  It  would,  therefore,  be  better  to  buy 
one  out  of  a  herd  rather  than  have  the  single  one,  unless 
recommended  from  a  source  to  be  relied  upon. 

THE  COW-HOUSE. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  on  this  point.  In 
some  parts  of  England  the  milk  cows  are  tied  up  in  a 
rather  dose  shut-in  building  almost  all  the  winter ;  while 
in  others  they  have  the  liberty  of  the  farmyard,  with  a 
covered  shed  at  one  side,  usually  the  north  side  of  it,  for 
them  to  roam  in  ;  and  as  this  plan  seems  to  answer  every 
purpose,  it  might  be  taken  as  a  guide  for  those  having 
only  one  cow  to  keep.  A  small  yard  might  contain  the 
pigsty e  and  the  cow-shed;  the  cow-shed  being  on  the 
north  side  of  it,  and  the  piggery  on  the  east  or  west.  A 
thatched  roof  is  better  than  either  slates  or  tiles  for  the 
cow-shed ;  but  if  that  be  inconvenient,  let  it  be  arranged 
for  some  straw  or  other  litter  to  be  put  under  the  slates, 
to  keep  it  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  A  wall 
around  a  yard  is  much  the  best  way,  and  a  gate  large 
enough  to  admit  a  cart  easily  to  carry  out  the  dung,  &c. 
There  ought  also  to  be  a  building  adjoining  the  cow-shed 
for  hay,  roots,  or  anything  else  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  store  away.  The  cow-shed  itself  might  also  be  so 
arranged  as  to  have  temporary  doors  or  tarpaulin  put 
against  the  opening  at  such  times  as  when  the  cow  calves, 
when  a  little  extra  warmth  is  required  ;  but  even  this  is 
not  so  necessary  as  many  suppose.  Plenty  of  fresh  air 
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is  of  more  service  to  the  cow  than  coddling  ;  and,  except¬ 
ing  at  calving  time,  the  run  of  the  yard  and  the  open 
shed,  if  they  choose,  is  all  that  is  wanted.  J.  Robson. 
(To  he  continued.) 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE. 

Having  found  it  troublesome  to  grow  Chrysanthemums  well 
in  years  gone  by  upon  the  old  system  of  keeping  them  in  pots 
the  whole  summer,  I  determined  to  try  an  experiment,  the  result 
of  which  has  been  a  decided  success,  with  far  less  labour. 

My  plan  is  the  following : — Take  cuttings  the  last  week  in 
April  or  first  week  in  May7,  strike  them  without  bottom  heat ; 
and  when  well  rooted  get  them  at  once  into  three  or  four-inch 
pots,  putting  two  plants  in  each  pot,  if  bushy  specimens  are 
wanted.  T  say  nothing  of  compost,  &e.,  they  being  an  old  song 
with  gardeners.  Return  the  plants  to  the  cold  frame,  giving 
plenty  of  air  after  the  first  few  days,  and  in  a  month  or  so  they 
will  be  ready  for  the  trial. 

I  choose  an  open  place  in  the  kitchen  garden,  turn  the  plants 
out  of  their  pots,  and  plant  them  out  twenty  inches  apart,  dis¬ 
turbing  the  balls  as  little  as  possible ;  give  a  good  watering,  and 
leave  them  for  the  present,  merely  giving  water  once  or  twice 
should  the  season  prove  dry.  At  the  latter  end  of  July  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  August  I  then  take  them  up,  finding  the  roots  to  have 
gone  but  a  little  way  from  the  balls,  place  them  in  their  flowering 
pots,  and  set  them  for  a  week  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  to  keep 
them  from  the  sun,  and  afterwards  treat  as  all  other  potted 
Chrysanthemums. 

The  advantages  are — 1st.  Late  striking,  late  planting  out, 
making  up  for  lost  time.  2nd.  A  saving  of  time  in  watering  in 
the  hottest  and  busiest  season,  usually  a  time  when  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  neglected,  and  thereby  injured  ;  and  last,  though  not 
least,  securing  well-bloomed  plants  f  urnished  with  clean,  healthy 
foliage  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  stems.-— D.  H. 


POTTED  VINES  IN  FRAMES  — NUMBER  OF 
PINES  IN  A  SMALL  HOUSE. 

First.  I  have  some  young  Vines,  in  pots,  one  year  from  the 
eye.  They  did  not  do  what  I  expected  last  summer  ;  not  grow¬ 
ing  more  than  two  feet  in  height.  I  had  them  in  48  and  32-sized 
pots,  in  a  common  frame  and  light,  and  stable  manure  under  them. 
Perhaps  I  gave  them  liquid  manure  too  strong  for  such  little 
things  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  they  arc  not  more  than  two  feet 
high,  and  the  wood  quite  brown  and  hard.  Now,  how  am  I  to 
get  them  as  much  larger  as  possible  in  the  coming  summer,  as  I 
want  some  of  them  to  fruit  the  summer  after  this — that  is,  1861  ? 
The  sorts  are,  Sweetwater ,  Think  Hamburgh,  and  White  Musca¬ 
dine.  My  means  are  a  common  garden-frame  and  light,  and  some 
stable  manure  and  leaves,  but  not  in  abundance.  1  have  also  a 
cool  greenhouse  and  a  wall  eight  feet  high,  with  south  or  south¬ 
west  aspect.  I  can  also  give  them  any  sort  of  soil  or  manure  that 
you  recommend. 

Second.  How  many  Pines  can  I  grow  without  their  injuring 
each  other,  in  a  smali  house  twelve  feet  square  ?  but  1  shall  want 
a  path  at  the  back  to  water  and  stir  the  bed,  which  is  to  be  of  leaves, 
and  a  hot-water  tank  under.  I  mean  fruiting  Pines  only,  the 
sorts  mostly,  if  not  all,  Queens.  I  have  no  Pines  at  present.  I 
am  promised  a  few  strong  plants  when  I  am  ready  for  them.  1 
do  not  think  of  putting  up  a  pinery  until  the  autumn,  so  as  to 
be  prepared  for  another  winter ;  and  then  I  intend  to  heat  by  hot 
water,  in  a  tank  heated  by  a  boiler  over  my  oven  furnace,  it  will 
then  cost  little  or  nothing  for  fuel.  I  have  got  full  particulars 
for  Pine  culture  in  the  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary ,  but  I 
want  to  know  the  number  1  may  grow  with  safety  in  such  a 
place  in  No.  8-pots? — A  Country  Raker. 

[We  thoroughly  sympathise  with  you  in  your  gardening  efforts. 
We  would  not  like  to  damp  any  one  of  your  desires  or  antici¬ 
pations,  but  if  we  speak  what  we  feel,  it  would  be  to  hint  the 
propriety  of  making  yourself  master  of  Vine  treatment  before 
you  did  much  with  Pine  growing.  So  far  as  we  can  discover 
from  the  data  given  to  us,  you  would  need  most  of  the  glass  at 
your  disposal  to  make  the  most  of  your  Vines  in  pots.  If  you 
find  the  roots  of  the  Vines  pretty  good,  that  will  be  a  proof  that 
you  have  not  injured  them  with  manure  waterings  ;  but  that  is 
easily  done,  especially  with  young  plants.  If  you  have  nothing 


of  the  sort  now  in  your  cool  greenhouse,  and  have  plenty  of 
Vines,  we  should  certainly  plant  as  many  out  as  would  go  under 
the  roof  four  feet  apart.  They  would  make  good  shoots  the 
ensuing  summer.  Re  assured  that  mere  length  is  not  of  the 
most  importance,  when  fruiting  in  pots  is  the  object.  Those  you 
j  intend  for  this  object  we  would  treat  thus,  not  doing  them, 
i  perhaps,  in  the  most  scientific  way,  but  simply  and  less  liable  to 
be  misunderstood.  Each  of  these  Vines  intended  for  this  pot 
culture  we  would  out  down  to  the  lowest  bud  or  two.  In  a  few 
days  we  would  take  the  pots  to  the  bench,  and  shake  carefully 
almost  the  whole  soil  from  the  roots,  and  not  remove  any  roots 
except  those  that  are  injured  or  decayed.  Pack  the  roots  care¬ 
fully  in  very  fibry  well  aired  loam,  with  just  a  sprinkling  of  leaf 
mould,  and  some  bits  of  charcoal  or  lime  rubbish  to  keep  the  soil 
open.  Set  the  plants  half  plunged  in  your  dung-bed,  water  with 
water  at  75°,  and  keep  plenty  of  air  on.  As  soon  as  the  buds 
,  show  signs  of  swelling,  sink  the  pots  a  little  lower,  provided  the 
heat  is  not  higher  than  80°  at  their  base.  The  top  temperature 
being,  as  yet,  seldom,  except  in  sunshine,  being  about  50°  to  55°. 

I  As  the  shoot,  or  shoots,  lengthen,  rub  off  all  but  one.  By  the  time 
that  shoot  is  eight  or  twelve  inches  long,  we  should  expect  the 
plants  in  32-pots  would  need  a  16  pot.  Rough  fibry  loam  being 
again  the  chief  compost,  and  that  well  aired  and  heated  so  that 
the  roots  shall  receive  no  check,  taking  out  only  one  plant  at  a 
time.  These  shoots  will  grow  most  stubby  if  trained  against  the 
light ;  therefore,  we  would  plunge  the  pot  near  the  back  of  your 
bed,  and  bring  the  shoots  to  the  front,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot 
from  the  glass.  A  few  sticks  stuck  in  the  bed  will  enable  you  to 
do  this. 

As  the  shoots  grow,  all  the  laterals  that  appear  at  the  joints 
are  merely  to  be  stopped,  not  removed.  Ry  the  time  these  shoots 
were  four  feet  or  five  feet  long,  we  should  expect  the  pots  to  be 
full  of  roots  again,  and  this  time  we  would  give  them  No.  8-pots, 
and  would  have  all  the  beds  turned  over,  with,  perhaps,  a  layer 
j  of  additional  sweet  dung  at  the  bottom.  At  this  potting  we 
would  use  a  number  of  pieces  of  bones — say,  a  good  handful, 
about  the  size  of  Walnuts,  for  drainage;  and  we  would  also  use 
a  couple  of  handfuls  of  smaller  pieces  from  bones  not  too  fresh, 
mixed  with  the  soil  for  each  pot.  We  would,  also,  in  potting, 
take  care  that  the  old  ball  and  the  new  soil  did  not  rise  within  a 
couple  of  inches  at  least  of  the  rim  of  the  pot,  to  permit  several 
top  dressings  afterwards.  The  potting  must  be  done  firm.  These 
pots  plunged  in  a  mild  bottom  beat,  will  cause  the  shoots  to 
progress  freely.  As  the  laterals  push  after  being  stopped  at  the 
base  of  tlie  shoot,  they  must  be  stopped  again,  but  not  removed. 
The  more  leaves  you  can  find  light,  for  at  each  joint,  the  stronger 
and  thicker  will  your  stem  he,  and  that  is  of  more  importance 
than  mere  length. 

At  this  stage  you  will  not  be  able  to  have  more  at  the  most 
than  three  Vines  in  a  light.  As  the  shoots  get  as  long  as  the 
width  of  the  frame,  turn  them  round  a  little  and  let  them  go 
backwards.  We  do  not  care  about  stopping  them  when  thus 
j  treated  and  trained.  When  growing  m  the  usual  way— that  is, 
from  south  to  north,  we  would  pinch  out  the  point  when  four 
1  feet  long,  so  as  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  shoot  by  giving 
strength  to  the  laterals  below  ;  choosing  one  shoot  again  for  the 
leader,  and  stopping  again  at  the  other  four  feet.  But  when 
trained  the  reverse  way,  the  shoot  will  not  so  much  need  this 
j  stopping.  The  object  of  stopping  is  to  concentrate  strong, 
mature,  fruitful  wood  near  home,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cane  or 
shoot.  Without  such  attention,  the  finest  wood  and  the  plumpest 
buds  will  be  at  no  great  distance  from  the  point ;  and,  therefore,  to 
secure  these,  a  long  rod  twisted  round  stakes  will  be  necessary 
when  fruiting.  Ry  stopping,  or  the  course  of  training  recom¬ 
mended,  as  much  fruit  may  be  had  from  a  shoot  from  four  to  six 
feet  in  length,  as  from  one  of  twelve  or  more  feet. 

There  will  be  little  room  for  the  shoots  after  turning  them 
back  again.  Ry  this  time  the  bed  will  be  cooled,  and,  therefore, 
the  roots  will  receive  little  check  by  taking  the  pots  out  of  the 
bed.  If  the  bed  is  at  all  warm,  lift  the  pots  out  of  it,  and  let 
them  stand  on  its  surface,  or  move  the  material  from  round  them 
for  a  few  days  before  you  take  the  plants  out,  so  that  no  check 
be  given.  Attention  to  these  minutice  is  the  great  secret  of 
success.  Now,  the  best  place  you  could  take  your  Vines  to, 
would  be  the  twelve-l'eet  house  you  propose  for  your  Pines.  We 
will  suppose  it  is  about  August  when  the  Vines  thus  want 
moving.  Probably  the  end  of  J uly,  or  earlier,  according  to  their 
growth.  The  extra  heat  and  moisture  you  could  give  them  then 
would  just  suit  them.  Care  must  bo  taken  that  the  leaves  shall 
expose  their  upper  surface  to  the  light,  however  you  place  or 
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train  them  in  the  house.  We  have  seen  Vines  greatly  injured  by 
placing  them  in  fresh  quarters,  and  so  carelessly,  that  the  back  of 
the  leaf  was  exposed  to  the  sunbeams.  If  that  cannot  be  thoroughly 
avoided  in  the  case  of  every  leaf,  syringing  and  a  little  shading 
and  a  moist  atmosphere  should  be  resorted  to,  in  order  that  no 
check  be  given.  The  latter  (a  moist  atmosphere)  is  always 
necessary  for  a  growing  plant  when  removed  to  a  common  house 
from  a  hotbed. 

If  this  place  cannot  be  given,  as  much  as  possible  of  a  similar 
treat  ment  should  be  given  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse.  In  either 
case,  if  growing  freely,  we  would  keep  them  under  glass  until  the 
middle  or  end  of  September.  Before  that  we  would  begin  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  laterals,  taking  off  a  fourth  or  so  at  a 
time,  at  au  interval  of  five  or  six  days,  so  as  not  too  much  to 
check  growth.  About  the  time  specified,  or  earlier,  if  the  canes 
or  stems  are  strong,  remove  the  pots  to  the  bottom  of  the  south 
wall,  and  fasten  the  stems  to  it,  so  as  to  have  all  the  sun  possible. 
A  dull  day  should  be  chosen  for  moving,  or  a  very  slight  shade 
given  for  a  day  or  two,  if  the  weather  is  bright.  All  laterals 
should,  ere  long,  be  removed,  leaving  nothing  at  each  joint  but 
the  main  large  leaf.  The  object  of  this  is  to  lessen  growth,  and 
hasten  the  thorough  maturation  of  the  buds  and  -wood.  The 
keeping  them  at  first  was  for  the  object  of  securing  strength  and 
vigour  of  stem  ;  but  mere  strength  would  be  of  no  avail,  so  far  as 
fruit  was  concerned,  unless  the  wood  were  well  ripened.  We 
remove  these  laterals,  therefore,  and  expose  the  wood  and  main 
leaves  fully  to  the  sun,  for  the  very  purpose  of  retarding  growth 
and  maturing  that  thoroughly  that  has  been  already  made. 

We  have  avoided  all  complex  mixtures  of  soils,  as  nothing 
suits  better  than  good  hazel  loam,  if  top  spit  of  a  pasture,  and 
sweetened  for  four  or  six  months  all  the  better,  used  rough,  with 
a  few  bits  of  bones,  and  bits  of  charcoal,  and  lime  rubbish,  to 
keep  it  open.  Strength  can  be  given  by  weak  manure  waterings, 
varying  the  kinds  of  manure  applied,  but  making  sure  it  is  weak 
rather  than  strong.  The  strength  has  often  been  referred  to  of 
late.  From  the  time,  however,  that  the  pots  are  put  against  the 
wall,  the  plants  should  be  prevented  flagging ;  but  not  a  drop 
more  water  than  is  necessary  for  that  should  be  given  them. 
As  we  may  expect  heavy  rains  in  September  and  October, 
the  pots  should  be  covered  with  a  slate,  a  tile,  a  board,  &c.,  in  a 
slanting  position  to  throw  the  rains  past  the  pots,  instead  of 
letting  them  fall  on  them.  If  deemed  necessary,  a  little  fresh 
surfacing  may  be  given  a  week  or  two  before  taking  the  plants 
out.  When  cold  nights  come  and  leaves  get  withered  and  fall, 
the  pots  should  be  moved  to  the  back  of  the  wall  or  an  open 
shed,  where  tho  pots  can  be  plunged  in  litter  up  to  their  rims, 
and  the  surface  covered  with  litter  to  prevent  any  frost  entering. 
The  tops  may  also  receive  a  little  protection  in  severe  weather. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  start  them  into  growth,  pick  out 
carefully  a  little  of  the  surface  soil,  and  fresh  dress  with  rich 
compost, — such  as  loam  and  rotten  dung, — to  within  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  top.  Place  them  in  the  greenhouse  at 
first,  and  then,  if  anxious  to  forward  them,  take  them  when 
started  into  the  place  designed  for  the  Pines.  We  say  nothing 
of  fruiting  them  in  a  hotbed,  for,  though  that  is  often  done,  we  fear 
if  attempted  at  all  early,  some  of  the  minutiae  of  attendance, 
especially  in  dull  weather,  would  be  rather  troublesome.  Tine- 
growing,  under  hotbeds,  does  best  when  the  Vines  are  merely 
helped  to  come  a  little  earlier  than  they  would  do  in  the  open 
air.  To  give  your  Vines  lull  justice  after  all  the  supposed  care, 
they  should  have  such  a  place  as  you  propose  for  Pines,  and  then 
you  could  give  the  roots  a  gentle  heat  by  plunging  the  pots,  and 
keep  the  tops  by  means  ot  air  some  10°  lower  in  temperature. 
This  would  make  them  push  strong,  and  you  might  have  Grapes 
pretty  early.  If  you  think  such  minutiae  as  we  have  referred  to, 
too  troublesome,  though  in  reality  there  is  less  trouble  in  the 
doing  than  in  reading  or  writing  about  them,  then  we  would  advise 
planting  out  Vines  in  a  good  soil,  both  for  your  greenhouse  and 
Pine-house.  The  plants  you  turned  out  now  would  yield  you 
some  fruit  the  second  season,  and  more  and  more  afterwards. 

With  the  attention  described,  however,  you  may  have  a  fair 
crop  in  pots  in  1861,  but  the  Vines  will  be  of  little  use  after¬ 
wards.  Their  energies  will  be  exhausted  by  a  good  crop,  and 
you  will  require  to  begin  anew.  If  such  is  your  object,  you 
cannot  put  in  more  eyes  too  soon. 

2nd.  We  do  not  think  you  could  fruit  more  than  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  Pine  plants  of  a  good  size  in  such  a  twelve-feet  house, 
after  allowing  a  pathway  behind.  We  are  somewhat  doubtful  of 
your  plan  answering  •  but  we  could  not  decide  unless  we  knew  all 
about  the  construction  of  your  oven,  and  whether  you  kept  your 


oven  pretty  constantly  employed.  If  you  had  to  make  a  fire  oh 
purpose  to  heat  the  tank  for  the  Pines,  we  fear  that  you  would 
find  the  fuel  expensive.  We  know  of  a  case  or  two  where,  when 
continuous  heat  was  wanted  for  a  similar  purpose,  the  idea  had 
to  be  relinquished.  We  know  of  several  cases  where  a  good  crop 
of  Grapes  has  been  obtained  in  houses  in  September,  the  floors  of 
which  were  over  ovens.  In  neither  case  did  it  strike  us  that  the 
heat  would  have  been  sufficient  to  heat  a  tank  regularly  for  Pines 
in  winter.  Of  course,  with  a  thinner  roof  to  the  oven,  and 
frequent  firing,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter;  but, 
then  the  firing,  if  to  be  used  extra,  would  be  a  rather  serious 
affair.  The  regular  heat  you  may  be  able  to  command  must 
determine  you  as  to  whether  you  can  manage  Pines  in  such  a 
position  successfully. 

Wc  so  thoroughly  wish  you  every  suecess,  that  if  we  can  be  of 
any  service,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  assist  you.l 


GROWING  THE  SCARLET  LOBELIA  AND 
MUSK  PLANT. 

Tali  Lobelias  do  not  do  well  in  my  garden,  the  soil  is  too 
dry  for  them.  May  I  place  the  pots  in  water,  and  when  should 
I  put  them  to  stand  there — I  mean  at  what  stage  of  growth  ? 
They  and  Mimulus,  I  should  think,  would  both  bear  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Agapanthus. — Kate. 

[In  olden  times  these  scarlet  Lobelias  were  grown  extensively 
in  pots.  We  have  grown  them  that  way  for  Borne  years,  with 
much  of  the  treatment  of  Ealsams.  After  Midsummer,  and  when 
the  flowers  were  about  opening, we  had  the  pots  standing  in  saucers 
of  water  as  you  suggest.  Mimulus  the  same,  but  the  Mimulus 
is  more  of  a  spring  and  autumn  flower,  and  requires  no  water 
under  it  then.] 

THE  DWARF  MARIGOLD  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  CALCEOLARIA. 

Having  noticed  several  inquiries  in  The  Cottage  Gardener 
respecting  a  substitute  for  the  yellow  Calceolaria,  I  beg  to  say  I 
have  grown  the  dwarf  Marigold  with  success,  both  as  an  edging 
and  for  ribbon-borders  since  it  first  came  out,  and  I  can  with 
confidence  recommend  it. 

I  have  used  it  as  an  edging  to  the  Ageratum  with  success,  and 
in  a  ribbon-border  planted  thus  : — For  the  first  row,  the  white 
Alyssum  ;  then  a  row  of  Lobelia  speciosa ;  then  the  dwrarf 
Marigold;  next  Scarlet  Geranium  and  Ageratum.  This  combi¬ 
nation  had  a  very  good  effect,  and  continued  in  full  bloom  from 
June  till  the  frost  cut  the  plants  off. 

It  is  also  a  good  point  in  favour  of  the  Marigold  that  it  will 
remove  when  hi  full  flower  without  flagging  the  least ;  so  that 
you  can  keep  a  stock  of  it  in  the  reserve  garden  to  fill  up  any 
vacancies  that  may  occur  by  keeping  tho  flowers  pinched  out 
to  within  three  weeks  of  the  time  you  want  them  to  flower. 
After  that  time  they  will  continue  in  full  flower  the  remaining 
part  of  the  season  by  keeping  the  dead  flowers  picked  off. 

The  way  I  usually  adopt  in  raising  these  plants  is  very  simple. 
I  sow  the  seed  in  pans  the  latter  end  of  March  in  gentle  heat ; 
prick  off  the  seedlings  in  boxes  as  soon  as  large  enough,  and 
place  them  in  gentle  heat  to  establish  them  ;  then  remove  them 
into  a  cold  frame  just  to  protect  them  from  frost.  After  which 
they  will  require  nothing  more  till  they  are  wanted  for  planting 
out. 

The  remainder  to  be  transplanted  in  the  reserve  garden  for 
succession,  or  to  fill  any  beds  where  other  plants  had  failed. — 
E.  Welch. 


MUSHROOM  CULTURE. 

Mr.  Bailey’s  remarks  on  the  above  are  most  useful  to  us 
amateurs,  but  he  has  omitted  one  or  two  important  points. 
Will  he  kindly  say  what  the  dimensions  of  a  bed  will  be  made 
of  his  compost  of  four  barrow's  of  droppings,  and  one  barrow  of 
loam  ?  How  deep  ought  the  bed  to  be  made  ?  Can  he  re¬ 
commend  any  remedy  for  the  ravages  of  woodlice  ?  A  toad  is 
said  to  be  a  good  guard,  but  toads  are  scarce  at  this  season.  Is 
there  any  means  of  poisoning  them  ? — W.  X.  W. 

[The  dimensions  of  a  Mushroom-bed  may  be  of  any  size 
which  room  may  dictate.  The  beds  made  as  I  described,  are 
one  foot  deep  and  five  feet  wide.  A  toad  is  one  of  the  best 
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antidotes  against  woodlice.'  These  insects  may  he  trapped  in 
various  ways,  but  are  not  easily  poisoned  that  I  am  aware  of. — 
Henry  Baii.f.y.] 


THE  RHODODENDRON. 

(Continued  from  page  380.) 

Summer  Culture. — The  great  end  to  aim  at  is,  first  to  keep 
the  shrubs  in  health ;  and  secondly,  to  cause  them  to  produce 
flower-buds  (previously  to  the  winter  season)  every  year.  Some 
there  are  that  I  see  flower,  as  it  were,  biennially — that  is,  every 
other  year.  This  is  a  decided  failure.  They  ought  to  flower 
in  due  season  annually.  To  throw  them  into  a  blooming 
condition  they  must  be  supplied  with  moisture  at  the  roots 
through  the  dry  months  of  spring  and  summer.  I  have 
alluded  to  the  effects  of  drought  last  summer  ;  and  I  repeat 
it  now  that,  if  they  are  dried  up  at  the  roots,  neither  growth, 
foliage,  nor  buds  will  be  perfected.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
then,  the  ground  must  he  kept  moist,  and  that  to  a  consider¬ 
able  depth.  The  most  certain  way  is  to  form  hollows  of  a 
diameter  sufficient  to  embrace  all  the  roots ;  then  fill  those 
hollows  with  water,  and  repeat  the  dose  every  three  or  four  days 
as  long  as  the  dry  weather  lasts.  For  economising  water  and 
labour,  if  moss  can  be  had  cover  the  ground  round  each  bush  with 
it.  Moss  is  a  non-conductor  of  both  heat  and  moisture  ;  and  it 
has  also  the  effect  of  causing  the  fine  roots  to  run  near  the 
surface.  It  also,  in  a  great  measure,  prevents  annual  weeds  from 
growing. 

This  point  of  keeping  the  roots  moist  being  attended  to,  the 
next  is  to  keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds.  Annual  or  perennial 
weeds  must  be  constantly  waged  war  with,  and  the  war  should  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  the  enemies  appear — there  must  be  no 
delay.  If  the  ground  is  not  covered  with  moss  it  may  be  hoed 
and  raked  occasionally  as  it  requires ;  but  the  hoe  must  not  be 
struck  deep,  for  if  that  is  done  the  best  roots  will  be  injui’ed,  and 
consequently  the  growth  impeded.  Some  writers  recommend 
shading  in  summer ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  this,  because 
shading  prevents,  in  a  great  measure,  the  annual  shoots  from 
maturing  and  producing  a  state  of  florescence.  Light,  and  air 
are  essential  to  induce  stout  growth  and  abundance  of  bloom. 
In  very  moist  summers  the  growth  is  almost  too  strong  ;  buds 
are  formed  early ;  and  the  excessive  moisture  causes  them  to 
start  into  a  second  growth  towards  the  autumn ;  and  that  growth, 
being  tender,  is  generally  destroyed  by  frost.  The  only  remedy  I 
know  for  this  grossness  is  to  lift  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  buds 
are  formed,  and  thereby  prevent  the  second  growth  from  taking 
place.  Sometimes  one  or  two  shoots  take  the  lead,  and  thus  rob 
the  others  of  their  due  share  of  nutriment.  These  ought  to  be 
pruned  in  where  shoots  are  scarce :  or  where  there  are  plenty  of 
shoots  in  a  moderate  strength,  then  these  gourmands  ought  to  be 
cut  out  entirely. 

The  above  points  of  culture  are  all  that  are  required  to  be 
attended  to  through  the  summer,  with  the  exception  of  the  use 
of  the  syringe  or  garden-barrow  water-engine.  After  a  dry,  hot, 
dusty  day,  a  strong  shower  of  soft  clear  water  overhead  will  clear 
off  the  dust  from  the  leaves  and  refresh  the  bushes  admirably. 

Winter  Culture. — If  all  has  gone  on  well,  and  the  shrubs  are 
healthy  and  full  of  sound  flower-buds,  and  the  ground  clear  of 
weeds,  then  have  ready  a  compost  of  sandy  peat  well  mixed  with 
cowdung  in  a  powdery  state.  If  moss  is  on  the  ground,  remove  it 
carefully  and  lay  it  aside,  and  then  lay  on  the  compost  an  inch 
thick,  and  replace  the  moss,  fastening  it  down  with  rods  and 
hooks.  Do  not  dig  amongst  the  bushes,  for  the  spade  is  a  bad 
tool  amongst  the  fine  tender  roots  of  any  American  plants.  The 
top  dressing  with  this  fine  compost  is  the  only  dressing  required. 

Previously,  however,  to  this  winter  dressing  being  applied,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  see  if  any  thinning  is  required.  The 
bushes  ought  to  stand  quite  clear  of  each  other ;  and  when  they 
by  growth  begin  to  encroach  upon  each  other,  a  general  thinning 
should  be  resorted  to.  This  thinning,  however,  will  generally 
only  require  to  be  done  about  once  in  seven  years,  provided 
they  are  not  planted  too  thickly.  Whenever  the  thinning  is 
done  it  ought  to  be  done  thoroughly ;  and  in  order  to  do  it  well 
every  plant  should  be  lifted  and  replanted,  so  as  to  allow  space 
to  grow  till  the  septennial  season  arrives  again.  This  work 
should  be  done  early  in  the  autumn,  and  the  roots  should  be 
mulched  to  keep  out  frost.  Old  tanners’  bark  is  an  excellent 
material  for  this  purpose  where  moss  cannot  be  procured  in 
sufficient  quantity. 

The  greater  part  of  the  varieties  of  these  beautiful  shrubs  are 


hardy  enough  to  bear  our  most  severe  winters ;  but  some  flower 
earlier  than  others,  and  the  blossoms  are  often  severely  injured 
by  late  frosts.  If  these  tender  early  sorts  are  grown  they  should 
be  sheltered  whenever  such  frosts  are  likely  to  take  place.  A 
frame  of  rods,  umbrella  fashion,  fixed  over  the  shrubs,  and  a  mat 
or  two  thrown  over  them  will  generally  be  found  a  sufficient 
protection  from  a  late  frost.  Nipping  off  seed-pods  is  a  desirable 
point  to  attend  to,  unless  seed  is  wanted.  This  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  they  are  formed  in  order  to  have  the  desired  effect. 
When  they  are  left  on  for  any  length  of  time  they  injure  the 
growth  of  the  young  shoots  by  taking  the  strength  of  the  tree  to 
perfect  the  seed  ;  and,  besides  that,  they  indicate  either  a  want 
of  time,  or,  I  fear,  too  often  a  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivator.  They  disfigure  the  appearance  of  the  tree,  and  often 
prevent  flowering-buds  being  formed  for  the  following  year. 
Therefore,  I  say,  off  with  them  without  delay  as  soon  as  they 
appear. 

Pruning. — This  operation  is  resorted  to  for  several  purposes  ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  to  form  handsome  trees,  to  renew  growth 
in  old  weak  shoots,  and  to  remove  dead  branches.  The  best 
season  for  this  work  is  March.  I  have  fixed  on  that  month  as 
being  the  best;  because  I  have  found  that  frequently  when 
branches  have  been  pruned  in  autumn  or  winter,  that  the  part  of 
the  branch  below  the  cut  has  perished  down  to  the  main  stem, 
and  also  when  cut  late  in  spring  the  sap  oozed  out  more  freely  than 
could  be  healthy  for  the  tree.  Old  branches  on  old  trees  often 
become  weak,  producing  small  leaves  and  no  flowers ;  or,  if  any, 
they  are  small  both  in  size  and  number,  the  whole  having  the 
appearance  of  decrepid  old  age.  Now  if  these  are  pruned  in 
freely,  and  a  good  dressing  of  light  rich  compost  applied  to  the 
roots,  fresh  young  shoots  will  spring  forth  the  ensuing  summer, 
and  the  plants  will  improve  in  health  and  appearance  every  year 
afterwards.  The  shoots,  however,  should  be  thinned  whilst 
young,  and  the  strongest  and  best-placed  left.  Standai’d  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  are,  when  old,  more  than  commonly  subject  to  this 
apparent  decrepitude,  and  may,  by  judicious  pruning  and 
fresh  nutriment  to  the  root,  be  renovated  entirely.  Very  large 
bushes,  also,  are  often  found  in  this  condition,  arising,  no 
doubt,  in  a  great  measure  from  the  trees  having  exhausted  the 
soil  of  all  nutritive  properties.  In  some  cases  I  have  noticed 
that  the  central  and  highest  branches  have  failed  in  health  and 
vigour,  whilst  the  lower  ones  have  continued  healthy  and 
blooming.  Many  of  these  side-branches,  however,  have  made 
roots  for  themselves,  and  by  them  their  health  is  sustained. 
Adopt  the  same  method  of  pruning  and  adding  rich  light  soil, 
and  the  fresh  shoots  will  become  as  healthy  as  ever.  If  the  soil 
is  examined,  it  will  generally  be  found  to  be  as  dry  as  dust,  as 
hard  as  a  brick,  and  as  ungenial  as  possible.  In  such  a  soil  in 
such  a  state  how  can  a  Rhododendron  with  its  delicate  fibrous 
roots  thrive  ?  These  roots  are  not  like  the  roots  of  an  Oak  or 
an  Elm ;  they  have  no  strength  to  ramble  away  from  the  old 
exhausted  soil  in  search  of  fresh  strength-giving  pasture,  and 
therefore  the  owner  must  supply  it  for  them.  It  would  also  be 
advisable,  when  the  pruning  is  done,  to  give  the  roots  a  large 
supply  of  water  mixed  with  weak  liquid  manure,  and  then  to  lay 
on  the  covering  of  fresh  soil. — T.  Appleby. 

(To  he  continued.) 


ANNUAL  FOR  A  DRY  SHADED  RED— FRENCH 
MARIGOLD. 

Under  the  verandah  of  an  old-fashioned  cottage  in  the 
country  I  have  three  flower-beds.  They  get  little  sun,  and  I 
cannot  afford  to  give  them  much  water  ;  consequently  they  are 
empty  and  unsightly.  Is  there  any  pretty  annual  that  I  could 
sow  which  would  grow  under  such  disadvantages,  and  give  them 
a  more  cheerful  appearance  ? 

Where  is  the  best  place  to  get  the  French  Marigold  described 
by  Mr.  Taplin  ? — A  Chepstow  Subscriber. 

\_Silene  pendula  grows  and  blooms  beautifully  the  whole  season, 
down  in  Suffolk,  on  the  thatch  of  cottages  where  the  birds  have 
sown  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  where  they  have  sown  them¬ 
selves  for  years  subsequently ;  and  if  there  is  an  annual  in  the  lists 
that  will  do  for  your  dry  beds,  this  is  the  one.  It  is  a  pretty  pink 
flower,  and  the  herbage  grows  as  thick  as  grass. 

You  will  find  the  beginning  and  the  value  of  the  dwarf  French 
Marigold  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  ten  years  back,  but  we 
have  ceased  to  put  much  value  on  it ;  still  it  is  useful  and  cornea, 
or  ought  to  come,  true  from  seeds.  Any  of  the  London  firms 
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who  advertise  in  our  columns  can  supply  it.  In  poor  soil  we 
planted  it  three  inches  apart  every  way,  and  m  rich  beds  not 
more  than  lour  inches.  That  was  in  1815)  1816)  and  1817,  when 
we  ceased  growing  it.] 


FORCING-PIT  INSIDE  A  VINERY. 

I  HAVE  a  pit  15  feet  by  6  feet  in  the  centre  of  a  floor  of  a 
vinery,  with  hot  water  pipes  (four-inch  flow  and  return  pipe), 
and  crocks  and  cinders  above  them.  Now,  my  idea  is,  that  tins 
pit  if  covered  with  sashes  might  be  most  useful  in  forcing  flowers 
all  the  winter.  Is  it  practicable,  without  adding  to  the  heat  of 
the  vinery  ?  There  are  Peach  trees  on  the  back  wall ;  hut  the  pit 
standing  free  of  everything,  and  built  of  brick,  I  imagine  nothing 
would  be  injured  in  the  vinery.  In  fact,  it  will  be  a  stove  inside 
a  vinery.  The  light  is  good,  being  large  panes  of  glass.— 
A.  Connell. 

["There  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  what  you  propose,  provided 
you  never  have  the  vinery  hotter  than  from  40°  to  45°  until  you 
want  to  start  the  Vines  into  bud.  Air,  therefore,  will  require  to  be 
left  on  ni°ht  and  day  in  mild  weather,  until  you  wish  to  excite 
them  and  the  Peaches.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  chief 
advantages  of  using  your  pit  in  the  way  you  propose,  are  sur- 
roundin"'  it  at  all  times  with  an  atmosphere  averaging  10  above 
the  freezing-point,  the -comfort  of  attending  to  everything  in 
the  day,  shutting  up  the  vinery  for  a  short  time  when  you  wished 
to  move  the  plants  in  the  pit  so  as  not  to  check  them,  and  the 
pleasure  of  covering  up,  &c.,  under  a  glass  roof.  I  mention  the 
last,  because  with  the  heat  at  your  command,  you  will  need 
covering  up  in  severe  weather  at  Christmas,  or  so,  if  you  would 
not  start  the  vinery.  Of  course,  when  the  Vines  are  starting  you 
will  regulate  the  heat  accordingly.  We  have  seen  Cucumber  and 
Melon-beds  in  viueries  managed  as  you  propose.] 


THE  FRENCH  MARIGOLD  AS  A  BEDDER. 

As  one  of  your  correspondents  appears  to  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  saving  seed  of  the  above,  I  beg  to  inform  him  I  hav  e 
found  it  seed  very  freely,  as  many  of  the  flowers  are  semi-double  ; 
but  the  mice  require  watching,  as  they  bite  off  the  pods  before  the 

seed  is  ripe.  ,  ,  .  . 

We  obtained  the  seed  first  from  some  French  house,  through 
Mr.  Ivery,  of  Peckham,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  buy  it  true 
since,  although  I  have  had  it  from  various  seedsmen. 

I  sow  about  the  middle  of  April,  in  drills,  on  a  slight  hotbed, 
with  various  other  tender  annuals,  giving  plenty  of  air  as  soon  as 
the  seeds  begin  to  start ;  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  prick  out  in  a  cold  frame,  or  under  hoops  and 
mats,  as  the  plants  only  require  keeping  from  the  frost,  to  which 
they  are  as  tender  as  a  Heliotrope.  f 

They  are  capital  things  to  transplant,  as  they  would  pull  up 
with  a  ball  and  a  mass  ot  roots, and  will  move  as  well  when  full 
grown  as  when  small,  even  in  the  hottest  weather. 

J  also  saw  on  a  raised  sheltered  bed  early  in  May,  and  trans¬ 
plant  direct  into  beds;  they  do  quite  as  well  as  the  others,  but, 
of  course,  are  later.  They  often  flower  when  not  more  than  two 
inches  in  height ;  and  from  the  dwarf  habit  of  the  plant,  and  its 
compact  growth,  it  answers  better  lor  a  small  or  moderate-sized 
bed  than  for  a  very  large  one. 

The  French  Marigold  requires  to  be  planted  from  four  to  six 
inches  apart  in  the  bed,  and  will  then  be  an  even  mass  oi  colour. 

Of  course,  the  style  of  growth  is  very  different  to  the  Cal¬ 
ceolaria  ;  but,  as  a  yellow  bed,  it  is  perfect,  and  the  weather  has 
no  effect  on  it,  beginning  to  flower  the  first  of  the  bedding  plants, 
and  continuing  until  frost. 

I  had  a  brown-flowering  variety  of  the  same  habit,  which  sub¬ 
stituted  the  brown  Calceolaria  ;  but  it  would  occasionally  sport 
into  a  taller  growth,  which  I  remedied  by  saving  seed  from  the 
best,  and  pulling  each  chance  tall  one  out  as  soon  as  I  saw  it 
taking  the  lead. — James  Taplin,  Teddesley  Park  Gardens. 


TRADE  LISTS  RECEIVED. 

Sutton’s  Farmer's  Manual  and  Seed  List  eor  1860. — 
Although  a  trade  list,  yet  it  is  very  much  more.  There  is,  ex¬ 
tending  from  page  19  to  page  28,  a  mass  of  information  relative 
to  Grasses  from  the  personal  researches  of  Messrs.  Sutton,  and 
those  of  Professor  Ruckman,  of  the  Royal  .Agricultural  College, 


Cirencester,  that  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  every 
farmer.  It  is  information  practical  and  useful,  relative  to  all 
Grasses  suitable  for  pasture,  arable,  woody,  heath,  marshy  and 
sea-shore  soils.  There  are  various  tables  useful^to  farmers,  a 
calendar  of  usual  operations,  and  much  good  minor  information, 
but  we  can  only  find  room  for  the  following  extract,  for  the  wood- 
cut  to  illustrate  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Sutton. 


“  Sorghum  Sacciiaratum,  or  Holcus  Sacchaeatus. — We 
had  the  honour  of  introducing  this  valuable  forage  plant  to  our 
customers  and  the  English  public,  five  years  since,  and  having 
now  cultivated  it  soveral  seasons,  in  various  soils,  we  can  most 
confidently  recommend  it  for  general  cultivation.  It  thrives  in 
any  soil,  if  dug  or  forked  deep  ;  and  while  it  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  to  prefer  v:et  land,  we  have  found  it  at  least  equally 
luxuriant  in  dry  gravels  and  sand.  On  the  Continent,  it  is  usual 
to  plant  it  18  inches  apart,  under  which  circumstances  it  grows 
from  10  to  14  feet  high ;  but  in  this  country,  for  green  food,  we 
prefer  0  inches  as  the  distance  for  the  plants  in  the  row,  and  th« 
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rows  about  18  inches  apart.  It  may  be  dibbled  or  drilled  easily, 
the  seed  being  about  the  size  of  Furze  or  Broom  seed.  Eight 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  will  bo  found  sufficient.  Stable  manure 
is  suitable  for  this  crop.  The  best  artificial  manures  for  it  are 
Peruvian  guano  and  superphosphate,  which  should  be  mixed  with 
twice  its  bulk  of  road  sand,  and  applied  to  the  land  when  the 
seed  is  sown.  It  may  be  sown  with  safety  and  advantage  from 
the  middle  of  May  till  the  end  of  June  or  middle  of  July.  If 
sown  in  May,  three  heavy  crops  may  be  cut  before  the  end  of 
October.  The  seed  usually  lies  in  the  ground  several  weeks, 
unless  soaked  twenty-four  hours  before  sowing.  Horses,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  cow  cattle  are  fond  of  it,  and  thrive  upon  it  remarkably 
well.  Sorghum  Saccharatum  greatly  improves  the  flavour  of 
butter  from  cows  fed  with  it.  Sheep  also  thrive  remarkably  well 
upon  it. 

“  There  are  two  other  kinds  of  Sorghum,  which  are  destitute 
of  saccharine  matter. 

“  For  the  information  of  those  who  have  not  yet  known  this 
plant,  we  subjoin  the  following  remarks  on  its  cultivation,  &c. :  — 

“  To  Messrs.  Sutton ,  Seedsmen,  Reading,  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Boiviclc,  of  Stoneleigh  Ahbey  Farm. — The  seed  was  dibbled  May 
20th,  on  good  loamy  soil,  in  rows  14  inches  apart,  and  8  inches 
between  the  plants.  The  braird  was  long  in  coming  up,  and  it 
was  nearly  two  months  before  it  set  off  growing  freely.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  warmth  of  July  it  flourished  luxuriantly,  every 
twenty-four  hours  showing  a  visible  increase.  Commenced  cutting 
in  the  last  week  of  the  month,  and  then  onwards  to  the  end  of 
September.  All  animals  took  it  readily ;  but  pigs  appear  to 
waste  it  more  than  either  horses  or  cows.  For  horses  we  put  it 
through  the  chaff-cutter,  instead  of  their  usual  summer  mixture 
of  Vetches  and  straw.  They  did  well  with  it ;  but  a  colt  of  i 
weak  digestion,  which  was  attacked  with  colic,  and  required  an 
injection  to  give  relief,  had  a  quantity  of  the  hard  woody  stems 
in  the  stomach,  which  refused  to  move  by  other  means.  They 
were  by  this  time  getting  too  strong  to  cut  by  the  scythe,  and  the 
Bean- hook  was  the  better  instrument.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  hard  and  woody  appearance  of  the  stems,  as  the  season 
advanced  the  sweetness  sensibly  increased.  It  is  probable  that 
its  enthusiastic  admirers  have  over-estimated  the  produce.  We 
have  repeatedly  weighed  portions  after  being  cut  for  one  day,  and 
have  found  it  average  35|  tons  per  acre,  when  fully  grown.  As 
a  whole,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  valuable  addition  for  : 
summer  growth,  especially  for  late  soiling  purposes,  after  the 
winter  Vetches  and  Clovers  are  exhausted.” 

“  From  Mr.  R.  J.  Chaundler ,  Crondall,  November  28, 1859. — 
On  the  24th  of  May,  I  drilled  4  lbs.  of  seeds  on  half  an  acre  of 
laud,  the  soil  a  deep  mould,  and  not  free  in  working,  using 
2  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano,  and  2  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of  lime 
on  the  piece.  It  grew  from  5 'feet  to  8  feet  in  height.  At 
first,  only  two  horses  would  eat  it,  but  after  (as  I  supposed) 
the  saccharine  matter  was  matured,  all  my  horses  (eighteen)  ate 
it  greedily,  except  about  eight  or  ten  inches  at  the  bottom,  which 
were  not  washed, — the  pigs  searched  the  yards  for  it  eagerly.  I 
found  that  weaning  calves  left  every  other  food  for  it.  For  my  j 
horses  I  had  it  mixed  with  other  green  food,  which  plan  T  think 
is  best  for  them.” 


SHADING  GREENHOUSES— HEAT  FOR 
GERMINATION. 

I  wish  to  shade  a  small  greenhouse  at  little  expense,  and  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  thin  size  laid  on  the  inside  of  the  glass 
would  answer  the  purpose.  Can  you  tell  me  whether,  or  not,  it 
would  obstruct  the  light  too  much  ?  and  if  it  would  not,  could  I 
easily,  and  how  best  remove  it  when  necessary  ?  It  is  a  pity  that 
in  the  sugar  of  lead  recipe  the  proper  proportions  are  not  given. 
Would  it  be  easy  to  remove  this  when  required  ?  and  how  ? 

Ferilla  Nankinen.ns  seed  ( vide  page  345)  has  with  me  come 
up  freely  and  very  strong  wdtli  the  pan  plunged  in  a  dung-bed, 
which,  bv  the  thermometer,  shows  rather  over  65°  of  bottom  heat. 
So,  also,  have  the  purple  Petunia  and  Lobelia  speciosa,  both  two 
years  old,  and  white  Petunia  of  1859,  but  CEnothera  Drummondi 
nana ,  in  the  same  heat,  has  not  stirred.  I  find  this  one  of  the 
most  difficult  6eeds  to  germinate.  My  Tritoma  uvaria  seed  after 
being  in  the  ground  seven  weeks  is  just  coming  up.  I  at  first 
kept  it  in  a  greenhouse  ;  but  for  the  last  fortnight  have  had  it 
plunged  in  a  pit  with  a  bottom  heat  of  about  50°,  which  seems  to 
have  set  it  going. — R.  B.  P. 

[The  mere  proportion  of  sugar  of  lead  we  deem  of  small 


importance.  Thin  size  will  do  as  you  propose,  but  more  de¬ 
pends  on  the  time  and  mode  of  putting  it  on  than  on  preparing 
it.  The  size  should  be  hot,  and  the  glass  should  be  dry  and  hot, 
and  the  sun  shining.  Warm  water  and  a  little  soda  and  soap 
will  remove  it.  We  prefer  generally  using  it  outside.  We  often 
vary  the  mode.  For  instance  ;  We  take  a  quart  of  jelly  size,  not 
cake,  and  heated  until  it  all  melts,  to  that  we  add  half  a  quartern 
of  linseed  oil,  and  a  similar  quantity  of  turpentine,  stirring  it  well 
and  allowing  it  to  reach  to  200°,  or  so.  This  is  carried  in  the 
pot  to  the  glass  and  put  on  as  thinly  and  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  a  brush.  The  effect  resembles  rough  sheet.  When  a  greater 
shade  is  required,  we  add  a  piece  of  powdered  whitening  between 
the  size  of  a  Hazel  nut  and  a  small  Walnut.  Sometimes  we  leave 
this  plain,  at  other  times  we  daub  with  the  points  of  a  dry  brush 
after  the  mixture  has  been  put  on.  For  general  purposes  hot 
size  is  sufficient.  Do  not  hurry  the  CEnothera.] 


FRUIT-ROOM  AT  BOWOOD. 

Mu.  Bailey,  of  Nuneham,  has  received  a  note  from  Mr. 
Spencer,  of  Bowood,  asking  him  to  correct  an  error  which  he 
(Mr.  B.)  inadvertently  made  respecting  the  Bowood  fruit-room  : 
which  error  is  this — Mr.  Bailey  stated  that  Mi’.  Spencer’s  fruit- 
room  was  perfectly  complete,  but  that  it  was  placed  at  the  back- 
of  the  hothouses,  which  Mr.  Spencer  states  is  not  so.  “  There 
is,”  he  says,  “  a  cavity  surrounding  it,  and  isolating  it  from  the 
surrounding  brick  w'alls.”  Mr.  Bailey  regrets  much  that  he 
should  have  made  such  a  blunder,  but  it  is  three  or  four  years 
since  he  was  at  Bowood,  and  his  memory  was  strongly  impressed 
that  what  lie  wrote  was  correct.  Finding,  however,  from  Mr. 
Spencer’s  communication,  that  he  was  in  error,  he  begs  to  otter 
this  correction  and  atonement. 


GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

As  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  got  away  from 
the  stock  to  be  grafted  upon,  clean  away  around  the  stem  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  saw  or  cut  off1  the  Vine  smooth  ;  then  prepare 
your  graft  (which  should  have  been  cut  from  the  Vine  in  the 
early  part  of  the  winter)  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 


If  your  stock  is  thick — say  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter — cut 
out  a  wedge  (see  fig.  2)  to  correspond  with  the  wedge  on  graft 
fig.  1 ;  if  the  stock  be  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  then  merely  split  down  clean,  as  in  the  usual  way  of 
cleft-grafting ;  but  if  the  graft  be  not  held  firmly,  it  is  well  to 
tie  around  the  split  with  a  bit  of  matting  or  strong  thread, 

!  which  will  rot  off  before  doing  any  damage.  When  you  have 
inserted  the  graft,  draw  the  earth  in,  and  press  firmly  around 
the  joint  where  operated  upon,  and  up  to  and  barely  exposing 
the  bud,  filling  in  with  dry  mould  if  the  earth  be  wet.  Use  no 
cement  whatever ;  I  believe  it  is  a  great  evil. 

Be  sure  to  cover  your  graft  with  loose  straw,  or  some  kind  of 
rubbish  that  will  not  pack  tight ;  this  is  to  keep  the  frost  from 
hoisting  out  the  graft,  in  ease  freezing  occurs  afterwards,  which 
frequently  is  the  case,  as  I  have  grafted  in  February  sometimes, 
as  well  as  to  shade  the  bud  and  keep  the  air  off  somewhat — a 
!  necessary  precaution.  When  the  graft  begins  to  grow,  the 
natural  or  stock-suckers  must  be  kept  down,  or  they  will  soon 
rob  the  graft.  I  have  usually  succeeded  in  this  way  with  about 
eighty  per  cent.,  while  I  hear  universal  complaints  of  failure. 
For  root-grafting  in  the  house  my  best  success  has  been  obtained 
when  done  in  the  saddle  mode.  And  this  done  late  in  the  spring 
when  the  Vines  begin  to  grow. 

In  fig.  3  I  give  a  rough  sketch  of  my  mode  of  root-gra  fting, 
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many  of  which,  in  one  season,  when  get  out  in  May,  attain  a 
growth  of  six  feet.  My  impression  is  that  if  a  Vine  is  trans¬ 
planted  in  the  spring,  you  may  graft  pretty  successfully  at  any 
time  that  same  spring. 

By  the  former  mode  I  could,  a  few  weeks  ago,  have  shown  you 
Logan ,  Delaware ,  North  America ,  Pauline,  New  Hanover,  and 
others,  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  growth,  set  last  spring  in 
ordinary  stocks. 

One  important  part  has  almost  been  overlooked  $  you  must 
select  stocks  of  as  near  similar  wood ;  for  instance,  Delaioare 
will  hardly  take  at  all  on  a  rank  Fox ;  while  upon  Clinton  and 
our  wild  Frost  Grape  it  takes  very  freely.  Almost  any  kind  will 
take  upon  Isabella. — (S.  M.,  American  Gardener's  Monthly). 


THE  SCIENCE  OE  GARDENING. 

{Continued from  'page  371.) 

Thebe  are  some  other  curious  facts  connected  with  buds,  and 
of  which  the  gardener  takes  advantage.  Foremost  among  these 
is  the  power  of  some  buds  to  produce  stems  and  roots  from 
their  base  at  the  same  time.  By  this  mode  the  Grape  Vine  and 
Hollyhock  are  propagated.  Their  power  to  do  this  depends 
upon  the  alburnous  matter  they  contain,  and,  consequently,  the 
strength  of  the  plants  thus  produced  depends  upon  what  the 
gardener  calls  the  well-ripened  state  of  the  wood  on  which  the 
bud,  or  eye,  grows.  “  I  found,”  said  Mr.  Knight,  “a  very  few 
grains  of  alburnum  to  be  sufficient  to  support  a  bud  of  the  Vine, 
and  to  occasion  the  formation  of  minute  leaves  and  roots ;  but 
the  early  growth  of  such  plants  was  extremely  slender  and  feeble, 
as  if  they  had  sprung  from  small  seeds ;  and  the  buds  of  the 
same  plant,  wholly  detached  from  the  alburnum,  were  incapable 
of  retaining  life.  The  quantity  of  alburnum  being  increased,  the 
growth  of  the  buds  increased  in  the  same  proportion.” — {llort. 
Soc.  Trans.,  ii.,  115.) 

The  only  other  curious  fact  we  shall  here  notice,  relates  to 
what  is  known  as  the  production  of  adventitious  buds. 

There  exists,  says  Mr.  Beaton,  great  difference  of  opinion  respect¬ 
ing  the  true  origin  of  that  anomalous  production — the  purple  La¬ 
burnum,  Cytisus  Adami.  Some  believe  it  to  be  a  cross-bred  plant 
between  the  common  Laburnum  and  the  purple  Cytisus ;  while 
others  as  firmly  assert  that  it  must  be  the  result  of  artificial 
treatment,  although  the  facts  respecting  the  process  have 
escaped  notice.  The  question  is,  therefore,  still  at  issue.  Mr. 
Adam,  in  whose  nursery,  near  Vitry,  in  France,  it  was  origi¬ 
nated  about  the  year  1825,  believed  it  to  have  issued  from  a 
blind  bud  of  the  purple  Cytisus  inserted  in  the  Laburnum  as  a 
stock  in  the  common  way,  as  related  in  the  Annals  of  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  of  Paris  in  1830  by  M.  Poiteau.  A  deputation 
from  the  Society  was  sent,  after  Mr.  Adam’s  death,  to  ascertain 
if  the  original  plant  was  really  a  seedling  or  a  budded  plant. 
But  the  evidence  of  this  deputation  was  contrary  to  that  of 
Mr.  Adam’s,  and  in  favour  of  the  cross-seedling  side  of  the 
question. 

Dr.  Herbert  suggested  a  very  ingenious  and  probable  hypo¬ 
thesis  to  account  for  the  possible  origin  of  this  tree,  which  can 
easily  be  reconciled  with  the  statement  given  by  Mr.  Adam, 
already  referred  to.  Dr.  Herbert  believed  that  the  shield  of  the 
purple  Cytisus  bud  might  be  still  alive  after  the  bud  itself  was  ! 
destroyed,  and  that  this  live  portion  might  unite  with  the  La¬ 
burnum  stock  in  the  absence  of  a  bud ;  and  that  the  new  wood, 
or  cellular  matter,  which  formed  over  the  wound,  between  tlie 
shield  and  the  stock,  might  produce  an  incipient  bud,  in  the 
absence  of  a  leading  bud ;  and  if  the  new  bud  were  from  an 
intermixed  matter  formed  by  the  two  plants,  it  could  hardly 
fail  of  partaking  of  the  two  natures — that  is,  of  the  Laburnum 
stock  and  the  purple  Cytisus  bud,  which,  in  reality,  it  does ; 
and  the  question  is.  How  are  we  to  proceed  in  order  to  obtain 
similar  productions  between  other  allied  plants?  for  we  must 
still  adhere  to  the  fact  that  species  can  only  mix  by  pollen,  or 
by  this  kind  of  union,  when  they  are  nearly  related  to  each 
other.  If  it  is  possible  to  force  a  bud  from  two  wounds  in  union 
with  each  other,  and  partaking  of  the  natures  of  two  different 
species  thus  brought  together,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  our 
being  able  to  push  this  process  farther  than  can  be  done  by 
‘means  of  strange  pollen  in  the  usual  way ;  and  we  think  it  can 
be  done,  for  we  perfectly  concur  in  Dr.  Herbert’s  view  of  the 
question.  The  Well-known  fact,  that  two  natures  in  the  purple 
Laburnum  aspire  to  separate  themselves  from  the  union,  and 


assume  their  original  character,  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any 
other  principle. 

The  means  which  Dr.  Herbert  suggested  for  effecting  inter¬ 
mediate  forms  were  to  bud  in  the  usual  way,  and  when  the 
union  took  place  to  kill  the  bud,  and  to  prevent  the  edges  from 
uniting  by  lacerating  the  bark  till  a  quantity  of  cellular  matter 
was  formed,  from  which  a  bud  might  be  expected  to  issue,  if  the 
growth  of  the  tree  were  checked  in  other  parts.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  succeed  simply  by  this  process.  The  question  in¬ 
volves  the  true  origin  of  latent  or  incipient  buds — a  question 
that  has  never  been  satisfactorily  answered  by  any  one. 

Mr.  Beaton  asserted,  many  years  since,  in  the  “  Gardeners’ 
Magazine,”  that  if  you  cut  out  the  buds  from  a  yearling  shoot, 
leaving  only  the  top  bud  to  carry  on  the  branch,  the  part  of  the 
branch  thus  disbudded  was  incapable  of  producing  a  latent  bud 
afterwards  by  any  kind  of  manipulation.  This  assertion  was 
much  disputed  by  some  in  private  correspondence,  when  Dr. 
Herbert  opened  the  question  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
purple  Laburnum.  A  new  set  of  experiments  were,  therefore, 
set  on  foot,  to  prove  if  Dr.  Herbert’s  suggestion  could  or  could 
not  be  effected ;  these  experiments  were  begun  in  1841,  and 
carried  on  till  the  end  of  1847.  The  most  conclusive  of  these 
experiments  we  shall  briefly  relate,  as  the  result  is,  probably,  the 
only  stumblingblock  in  the  way  of  clearing  up  the  mystery  which 
hangs  over  the  origin  of  the  purple  Laburnum. 

Truncheons  of  the  common  Willow  are  proverbial  for  the  ease 
with  which  they  root  and  produce  shoots  from  all  parts  of  their 
surface  when  planted  or  stuck  into  the  ground.  The  Willow 
was,  therefore,  fixed  on  as  the  most  likely  plant  to  produce  in¬ 
cipient  buds.  In  the  spring  of  1841  cuttings  were  made  from 
the  stongest  Willow  shoots  that  could  he  procured  of  the  former 
year’s  growth.  They  were  two  feet  long,  and  all  the  eyes  or 
buds  were  carefully  cut  out,  except  the  three  top  ones,  and  they 
were  planted  in  the  usual  way  in  rich  kitchen-garden  soil.  In 
1843,  when  these  had  made  two  years’  growth,  some  of  them 
were  cut  below  the  growing  branches,  leaving  only  a  bare  stump. 
Now,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that  a  Willow'  shoot  of  full 
three  years’  growth,  and  with  abundance  of  roots,  in  good  soil, 
would  not  refuse  to  shoot  forth  buds  and  twigs  from  all  parts  of 
the  hark.  Not  -so,  however ;  for  they  died  away  inch  by  inch, 

!  roots  and  all,  without  ever  offering  to  produce  a  single  leaf.  In 
;  1844,  another  lot  of  the  same  batch  were  cut,  and  they  died  in 
;  the  same  way.  After  this,  the  bark  of  others  was  lacerated  in 
:  all  directions,  to  see  if  buds  would  issue  from  the  new -formed 
wood  over  these  wounds,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  and  the  last 
two  were  cut  in  the  spring  of  1847,  when  they  were  much  stouter 
I  than  a  walking-stick,  and  they  died  also.  Now,  these  Willow- 
shoots,  although  united  to  other  Willows  by  inarching  or  bud¬ 
ding,  could  hardly  be  capable  of  producing  a  union-bud — as  we 
suppose  the  purple  Cytisus  and  Laburnum  to  have  done — 
seeing  that  they  could  not  do  so  on  their  own  roots ;  at  any  rate 
the  inference  is  rational  enough,  and  can  hardly  be  controverted. 
How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  you  suppose  the  shield  of  a  bud 
of  the  purple  Cytisus  could  be  capable  of  taking  a  part  with  the 
Laburnum  stock  to  produce  the  purple  Laburnum  ?  We  answer 
— simply,  by  surmising  that  the  said  bud  was  taken  from  a  two 
or  three-year-old  shoot  of  the  purple  Cytisus,  which  is  not  at  all 
unlikely,  seeing  how  thin  the  bark  of  ai  younger  Cytisus  shoot  is. 
Another  inference  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  question  is,  that 
in  France  they  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  more  of 
the  young  wood  attached  to  the  buds  in  their  nursery  operations 
than  is  generally  done  in  England ;  and  all  of  us  know,  that  if 
a  bud  on  a  two  or  three-year- old  shoot  is  destroyed,  a  quantity 
of  incipient  buds  will  immediately  issue  from  the  surrounding 
parts.  The  close-spurring  of  the  Grape  Vine  is  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact  or  principle.  Therefore,  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  two  shoots  of  mature  age,  to  form  incipent  buds, 
may  not  be  made  to  produce  a  union-bud,  if  the  parts  are  at 
first  properly  arranged;  and  we  think  we  can  see  why  union- 
buds  are  not  produced  in  our  nurseries  when  the  more  natural 
bud  fails,  leaving  the  shield  alive  and  in  union  with  the  stock. 
Our  invariable  practice  is  to  take  the  buds  from  one-year-old 
shoots  ;  and  we  have  seen,  by  the  experiment  with  the  Willow, 
that  if  buds  on  one-year-old  shoots  are  destroyed,  the  shoots  are 
not  able  to  furnish  others  ;  besides,  it  may  require  more  than  a 
season  or  two  to  ripen  the  young  wood  over  wounds  sufficiently 
to  produce  buds ;  and  leaving  a  portion  of  the  young  wood 
attached  to  the  bud,  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  time 
required. — J. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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TIFFANY  SHELTERS  FOR  PLANTS  AND  BLOSSOMS— PROLIFIC  BEES. 


One-eighth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot. 


As  I  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  reader  of  a  publication 
devoted  to  giving  information,  to  add  his  or  her  mite  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  I  beg  to  bring  under  your  notice  a  novel  and  valuable 
application  of  tiffany. 

My  neighbour,  Mr.  John  Standish,  last  year  enclosed  a  piece 
of  ground  90  feet  by  60  feet,  with  Larch  poles  standing  7  feet 
out  of  the  ground,  and  about  10  feet  apart.  On  these  were 
nailed  laths  19  inches  from  each  other.  The  tiffany  was  pulled 
tight  and  tacked  on  the  laths,  a  piece  of  common  list  being  first 
put  on  where  the  tacks  went,  in  order  that  the  tiffany  might  not 
tear  away,  nor  be  cut  by  the  heads  of  the  tacks.  The  lower  half 
of  the  sides  (31  feet)  was  tacked  down  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
roof.  The  upper  balf  was  covered  with  a  stouter  kind,  and 
tacked  on  to  wooden  rollers,  so  that  this  part  could  be  rolled  up 
or  let  dowm.  The  whole  place  underneath  was  laid  out  in  beds, 
and  was  certainly  a  most  agreeable  promenade,  even  when  out¬ 
side  the  north-east  wind  blew  as  if  it  intended  to  ruin  all  the 
barbers  in  creation.  Mr.  Standish  has  proved  tiffany  to  resist  14° 
of  frost.  I  would  advise  all  who  wish  for  a  cheap,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  useful  protectionfor  plants, to  make  a  Standish-tiffany -house. 

In  order  that  your  readers  may  calculate  for  themselves  the 
cost,  let  me  say  tiffany  is  38  inches  wide,  price  5 s.  to  6s.  per 
piece  of  20  yards  long ;  and  as  for  the  wood,  the  lightest  pos¬ 
sible  frame  that  will  stand  together,  will  hold  up  tiffany.  The 
appearance  of  the  houses  is  as  good  as  glass.  At  the  distance  of 
100  yards  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  which. 


I  am  not  a  professional  gardener,  only  an  amateur,  but  I  can 
quote  my  neighbour’s  words.  He  wanted  “  a  place  for  harden¬ 
ing  off  plants  taken  out  of  the  propagating-house — tiffany  was 
just  the  thing.”  Again,  “  I  placed  many  different  sorts  of  plants 
under  tiffany  last  summer,  and  without  a  single  exception  they 
have  done  better  than  ever  they  did  under  glass.”  “The  Tea 
Roses  remained  under  it  all  the  winter.”  “  I  can  say  tiffany  is 
one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  materials  for  many  gardening  pur¬ 
poses.”  “  By  making  screens  we  shall  ripen  fruit  that  has  never 
been  properly  ripened  in  the  open  air.”  Many  more  wonders 
does  he  add.  Perhaps  one  of  your  clever  correspondents,  a  man 
who  understands  the  matter  better  than  I  do,  will  come  to  Bag- 
shot,  and  if  he  takes  the  “proper  season”  he  will  not  regret  the 
visit,  even  if  there  were  no  tiffany-house  to  see. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  on  this  subject  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  aid  in  my  humble  way ;  for  my  neighbour  is 
as  big  in  heart  as  he  is  in  body  ;  nothing  pleases  him  so  much 
as  giving  a  helping  hand.  So  if  I  get  a  learned  question  down 
the  lane,  I  go  with  “  If  you  please,  Mr.  Standish,  will  you  tell 
me  ?"  Ac. 

I  have  not  sent  you  a  long  account  of  his  house  and  screens, 
but  enclose  sketches  which  are  likely  to  answer  all  that  is  wanted. 
The  house  may  be  a  lean-to  or  pitch.  The  ventilation- is  effected 
by  flaps  going  the  whole  length  of  the  house  on  one  side,  and  arc 
raised  by  a  cord  and  pulley. 


Now  for  a  word  on  bees.  We  have  many  about  here,  and  one 
man  last  year  had  a  hive  which  threw  off'  six  swarms  or  casts. 
Thus  A  we  will  call  the  stock  hive  and  out  came  B.  In  two  or 
three  weeks  B  sent  out  C,  A  sent  D*  and  E,  C  stent  out  F,  and 
E  sent  out  G,  which  has  stood  the  whole  winter,  the  others 
were  murdered.  Old  hands  tell  me  bee-houses  are  very  bad 
things,  the  cottagers  who  have  built  them  soon  pull  them  down. 
“  The  bees  never  do  any  good  in  them.”  So  says  Mr,  Payne,  in 
*  Which  flew  away. 


“  Bee-Keeping  for  the  Many.”  Mr.  Taylor  recommends  houses. 
Mr.  Payne  says  wooden  hives  are  apt  1o  give  dysentery  to  bees 
unless  well  ventilated.  This  I  find  too  true,  though  Mr.  Taylor 
says  not  a  word  on  this  subjeet. 

Where  can  we  buy  hives  at  a  fair  price?  Mr.  Neighbour  ad¬ 
vertises  a  cottager's  hive  price  one  guinea  and  a  half.  A  bar 
straw  hive  might  be  sold  for  5s.,  and  a  Taylor’s  amateur’s  bar 
hive  for  7s.  6 d.,  and  then  give  a  fair  profit  to  the  maker.  When 
will  M.  Hermann’s  book  on  the  Ligurian  bees  be  published  ? 
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I  suffered  from  the  blues  and  set  rat-traps  before  the  hive  on 
the  board.  Mr.  Blue  jumped  on  the  place,  up  went  the  spring, 
and  he  was  fixed.  Now  I  have  no  more  blues. — A  You  NO 
Apiarian,  Bagsliot. 


FRUITS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  VARIOUS 
LOCALITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(Continued from  page  385). 


PLUMS. 

Mogul  Rouge.  See  Red  Magnum  JBonum. 

Monsieur.  See  Orleans. 

Monsieur  a  Fruits  Jaune.  See  Yellow  Orleans. 

Monsieur  Hatif.  See  Early  Orleans. 

Monsieur  Hatif  de  Montmorency.  See  Early  Orleans. 

Monsieur  Ordinaire.  See  Orleans. 

Monsieur  Tardive.  See  Late  Orleans. 

Monsieur  Tardive.  See  Suisse. 

Monstrueuse  de  Bavay.  See  Reine  Claude  de  Bar  ay. 

De  Montfort. — Fruit  medium  sized,  roundish,  in¬ 
clining  to  ovate,  with  a  well-marked  suture  on  one  side. 
Skin  dark  purple,  covered  with  a  thin  pale  blue  bloom. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  not  deeply  inserted.  Flesh 
greenish-yellow,  tender  and  melting,  with  a  thick  syrupy 
and  honied  juice,  and  when  it  hangs  till  it  shrivels  is 
quite  a  sweetmeat;  separates  from  the  stone,  which  is 
small.  Shoots  smooth. 

A  delicious  dessert  plum.  Ripe  in  the  middle  of  August. 
It  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  Royale  Hative,  but 
is  larger,  and  appears  to  be  an  improved  form  of  that 
variety. 

Morocco  ( Black  Damask ;  Black  Morocco ;  Early  Da¬ 
mask  ;  Early  Morocco). — Fruit  medium  sized,  roundish, 
flattened  at  the  apex,  and  marked  on  one  side  with  a 
shallow  suture.  Skin  very  dark  purple,  almost  black, 
and  covered  with  thin  pale  blue  bloom.  Stalk  stout, 
about  half  an  inch  long.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy, 
with  a  sweet,  brisk  flavour,  and  slightly  adhering  to  the 
stone.  Shoots  downy. 

An  excellent  early  plum.  Ripe  in  the  beginning  of 
August. 

Myrobalan.  See  Cherry. 

Nectarine  (Howell's  Large;.  Jenkins'  Imperial; 
Peach;  Prune  Peche). — Fruit  large, roundish,  and  hand¬ 
somely  formed.  Skin  purple,  covered  with  fine  azure 
bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  stout,  inserted  in  a  wide 
and  shallow  cavity.  Flesh  dull  greenish-yellow,  with  a 
sweet  and  brisk  flavour,  separating  from  the  stone.  Shoots 
smooth. 

A  good  plum  for  preserving  and  other  culinary  pur¬ 
poses.  Ripe  in  the  middle  of  August.  This  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  Goliath,  which  is  sometimes  called  by 
the  same  name. 

Nelson’s  Victory  (Knevett's  Late  Orleans). — Fruit 
medium  sized,  round,  and  marked  with  a  shallow  suture. 
Skin  deep  purple,  and  covered  with  blue  bloom.  Stalk 
half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Flesh  firm, 
rather  coarse,  sweet  and  briskly  flavoured,  adhering  to 
the  stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

A  culinary  plum.  Ripe  in  the  middle  of  September. 
The  tree  is  a  very  abundant  bearer. 

New  Orleans.  See  Early  Orleans. 

Noire  Hative.  See  Precoce  de  Tours. 

(Euf  Rouge.  See  Red  Magnum  Bonum. 

Old  Apricot.  See  Apricot. 

Orleans  (Anglaise  Noire ;  Monsieur;  Monsieur  Ordi¬ 
naire ;  Prune  d’  Orleans ;  Red  Damask). — Fruit  medium 
sized,  round,  somewhat  flattened  at  the  ends,  and  marked 
with  a  suture,  which  is  generally  higher  on  one  side  than 
the  other.  Skin  tender,  dark  red,  becoming  purple  when 
highly  ripened,  and  covered  with  blue  bloom.  Stalk 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  considerable 


depression.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  sweet,  and  briskly 
flavoured,  separating  from  the  stone.  Shoots  downy. 

A  preserving  and  culinary  plum.  Ripe  in  the  middle 
and  end  of  August. 

Parker’s  Mammoth.  See  Washington. 

Paterson’s.  See  Gisborne's. 

Peach. — Fruit  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  oblate, 
marked  with  a  shallow  suture  on  one  side.  Skin  bright 
red,  dotted  with  amber.  Flesh  tender,  melting,  juicy, 
very  sweet  and  luscious,  separating  freely  from  the  stone. 
Shoots  smooth. 

An  early  dessert  plum.  Ripe  in  the  beginning  of  August. 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Nectarine  Plum,  which  is 
also  known  by  this  name ;  and  was  introduced  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth. 

Peach.  See  Nectarine. 

Perdrigon  Blanc.  See  White  Perdrigon. 

Perdrigon  Rouge.  See  Red  Perdrigon. 

Perdrigon  Violet.  See  Blue  Perdrigon.  ' 

Perdrigon  Violet  Hatif.  —  Fruit  medium  sized, 
roundish-oval.  Skin  purple.  Flesh  rich,  juicy,  and 
excellent,  separating  from  the  stone.  Shoots  downy. 

A  first-rate  dessert  plum.  Ripe  in  the  middle  of 
August.  The  tree  is  very  hardy,  and  an  abundant 
bearer.  This  is  not  the  same  as  Perdrigon  Hatif  and 
Moyeu  de  Bourgogne  with  which  it  is  made  synonymous 
in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Catalogue,  both  of  these 
being  yellow  plums. 

Petite  Bricette.  See  Mirabellc  Tardive. 

Petite  Damas  Vert.  See  Yellow  Gage. 

Pickett’s  July.  See  White  Primordian. 

Pigeon’s  Heart.  See  Queen  Mother. 

Pond's  Purple.  See  Pond’s  Seedling. 

Pond’s  Seedling  (Font hill ;  Pond's  Purple). — Fruit 
very  large,  oval,  widest  at  the  apex  and  narrowing  to¬ 
wards  the  stalk,  marked  with  a  wide  suture.  Skin  fine 
dark  red,  thickly  strewed  with  grey  dots,  and  covered 
with  thin  bluish  bloom.  Stalk  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  inserted  without  depression.  Flesh  yellowish, 
rayed  with  white,  juicy,  and  briskly  flavoured,  adhering 
to  the  stone.  Shoots  smooth. 

A  valuable  culinary  plum.  Ripe  in  the  beginning  and 
middle  of  September. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PLANTING  THE  SURFACE  OF  ROSE-BEDS. 

I  AM  thinking  of  covering- my  Rose-beds  this  year  with  low- 
i  growing  bedclers  to  hide  the  “  brown  earth.”  The  Roses  are 
chiefly  half-standards  ;  except  in  N  o.  1,  where  there  are  standards 
in  the  centre,  half-standards  outside. — S.  E.  L. 

[Mixed  Verbenas,  Mignonette,  dwarf  Nasturtiums,  and  blue 
Convolvulus  will  do  very  well  in  the  Rose-beds  as  you  marked 
them ;  but  14  and  10  will  not  do  at  all.  What  can  Linum  can- 
didissimum  do  with  Roses  ?  11  again.  There  is  no  such  thing 

in  the  world  as  a  scarlet  Linum  ;  perhaps  grandiflorum  is  meant, 
but  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  Rose-beds.] 


CULTURE  OF  TECOMA  VELUTINA. 

“  An  Old  Subscriber  ”  wishes  to  know  if  auy  one  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  blooming  Tecoma  velutina ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  is 
worth  growing  for  its  bloom,  as  the  foliage  is  unattractive  and 
very  liable  to  red  spider.  The  writer  has  had  a  plant  four  years, 
which  has  undergone  the  usual  stove  treatment ;  it  has  been 
stopped,  coiled,  and  potbound  to  induce  bloom. 

\_Tecoma  velutina  is  indeed  a  most  splendid  greenhouse  shrub, 
not  a  stove  climber  as  j  ou  say ;  but  no  one  has  yet,  as  far  as  we 
know,  succeeded  in  flowering  it  in  Europe.  Our  own  plant  of 
it,  raised  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  has  had  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  Tom  Thumb  Geraniums  for  the  last  four  years,  and  looks 
healthy  and  quite  free  from  red  spider,  but  our  house  is  too  cold 
lor  it.  A  Cactus-house,  or  a  dry  intermediate  cool  house,  kept  at 
from  45°  to  50°  with  fire  heat,  would  seem  the  best  place  for  it 
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and  for  Tacoma,  spectabiiis  from  a  higher  region.  But  the  whole 
of  that  section  come  so  near  the  obstinate  Spathodeas  of  Western 
Africa  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fairy  feathery  plumes  of  the 
lovely  Jacarandas  on  the  opposite  continent  to  the  right,  that 
our  old  gardeners  have  no  faith  in  the  blooming  of  that  style  of  ! 
Bignonian  plants.  Our  plant  of  vglutina  will  go  to  the  dogs  the 
first  potting  day — it  will  never  bloom  in  a  regular  stove  under  an 
English  sun,  nor  will  spectabiiis  either ;  but  both  would  soon  | 
Bhow  their  extraordinary  gorgeousness  trained  against  an  open  I 
wall  over  at  Lisbon,  with  the  Bouganvilleas  which  “  Queen  , 
Mab  ”  told  us  of  a  year  or  two  back.  There  velutina  would 
bloom  from  March  to  November,  and  vie  with  any  of  the  yellow 
Allamandas.] 


HEATING  THE  WALTON  IAN  PROPAGATING 
CASE  SUCCESSFULLY. 

I,  like  many  others,  have  found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  a  i 
sufficiently  high  temperature  in  Mr.  West’s  very  ingenious 
propagating  contrivance,  “  the  Waltonian  Case,”  by  means  of 
the  oil-lamp  which  is  provided  by  him.  In  ray  difficulty  I  wrote 
to  “  head  quarters  ”  for  further  instructions  ; ,  but  obtaining 
none,  or  next  to  none,  I  was  thrown  back  upon  my  own  re¬ 
sources,  and  I.  am  glad  to  say  with  most  satisfactory  results.  I 
have  now  no  disappointments — no  more  trouble  with  my  Case,  j 
I  can  keep  up  a  temperature  as  high  as  90°  all  shut  up,  or  84°  | 
to  85°  with  both  lights  tilted  one  inch.  The  solution  of  the  j 
difficulty  was  most  simple.  The  lamp  which  I  now  use  with 
so  much  success  is  in  shape  and  size  precisely  the  same  as  Mr.  ' 
West’s,  but  the  burner  is  just  double  the  size  of  his,  and  of 
course  produces  a  flame  as  large  again  as  his  does,  and  imparts 
a  proportionably  greater  heat.  It  consumes  more  oil  than  Mr. 
West's  does  when  a  temperature  of  90°  is  required,  but  I  find 
that  a  temperature  ranging  from  70°  to  85°  is  sufficient  to  raise 
any  seeds,  and  to  cause  almost  any  cuttings  to  strike  root ;  so, 
instead  of  lowering  the  platform  on  which  the  lamp  rests  to 
obtain  the  requisite  temperature,  I  keep  it  screwed  up  as  high  j 
as  it  will  go,  placing  a  piece  of  tin  plate,  bent  to  tit,  across  a  j 
portion  of  the  burner  of  the  lamp.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  ! 
this  will  reduce  the  flame  and  the  temperature,  as  well  as  the  ! 
consumption  of  oil. 

I  have  thus  devised  a  plan  of  obtaining  a  high  temperature,  i 
which  was  the  desideratum,  in  a  very  simple  way,  the  difficulty  j 
of  which  with  Mr.  West’s  lamp  caused  so  much  dissatisfaction  | 
and  annoyance.  I  would  recommend  Mr.  West  at  least  to  try 
a  burner  of  the  dimensions  I  have  described,  and  I  feel  sure  he 
will  then  at  once  substitute  it  in  the  place  of  his  own  small  one, 
and  so  make  his  Case  answer  perfectly  the  end  for  which  it  is 
intended,  and  will  give  his  customers  greater  satisfaction. —  ; 
E.  G.,  Waltham  SI.  Lawrence. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Orchard-house.* — If  orchard-houses  are  multiplied 
with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  editions  of  Mr.  Rivers’  “  Orchard- 
house”  are,  they  will  soon  become  more  numerous  than  village 
schools  and  churches.  It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  we 
noticed  the  sixth  edition  of  this  admirable  little  work,  and  now 
we  have  before  us  another  and  a  seventh,  with  a  quantity  of  new  J 
additional  matter.  The  new  matter  consists  of  a  chapter  on 
“  A  Vineyard  under  Glass,”  in  which  Mr.  Rivers  clearly  shows 
how  in  a  span-roofed  Louse,  14  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  long,  twelve 
Vines  may  be  planted,  each  producing  twenty  bunches,  or,  alto¬ 
gether,  240  bunches.  By  another  arrangement  of  planting,  two 
rows  of  Vines  on  each  side  of  the  centre  walk,  in  the  inside 
borders,  and  training  them  to  upright  pillars,  a  house  of  the  same 
dimensions  may  be  made  to  contain  forty-eight  Vines,  each  bear¬ 
ing  at  “  a  low  estimate,”  twelve  bunches,  making  in  all  576 
bunches.  Another  feature  in  this  edition  is,  extended  direct  ions 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Tangerin  Orange,  which  Mr.  Rivers 
seems  to  have  reduced  to  a-  practical  system.  Of  the  other 
portion  of  the  work  we  have  so  frequently  spoken,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  say  anything  further  than  that  those  who  arc  un¬ 
acquainted  with  it,  and  who  are  desirous  of  understanding  this 
entertaining  system  of  fruit  culture,  should  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  sound  advice  it  gives. 

;  The  Orchard-house,  or  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Tri  es  in  Pols  under 
Class.  By  Thomas  Rivers,  of  the  Nurseries,  Sawbridgewortb,  Ilcrts. 
Seventh  edition.  London ;  Longmans. 


The  Miniature  Fruit  Garden.! — This  is  another  of  Mr. 
Rivers’  works  which  have  become  established  in  the  literature  of 
gardening,  of  which  a  new  edition  has  appeared ;  and  it  is  one 
which  addresses  itself  to  all  possessors  of  a  garden  ;  be  it  one  of 
100  square  feet,  or  one  of  100  yards  square.  It  shows  how,  on  a 
very  small  space  of  ground,  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties  of 
fruit  may  be  grown,  without  more  labour  and  attention  than  is 
requisite  for  the  indulgence  of  any  pure  enjoyment. 


A  FEW  WORDS  FOE  THE  APRICOT. 

1  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  the  able  pen  of  our  friend, 
Mr.  Errington,  give  out  a  lew  hints  to  the  very  much  perplexed 
and  disappointed  friends  of  the  poor  Apricot,  and  I  have  very 
often  wondered  that  the  subject  has  not  come  under  more  frequent 
notice,  when  one  goes  from  place  to  place  and  sees  so  many 
miserably  poor  objects  suffering  an  annual  amputation  of  their 
limbs,  and  more  travelling  the  road  to  destruction  ;  for  it  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  to  go  to  gardens  and  gardeners  of  all  classes, 
and  see  every  tree  about  the  place  giving  better  satisfaction  than 
the  Apricot. 

Well,  and  how  is  it?  and  what  is  the  reason?  I  am  sorry  to 
say  neither  practical  skill  nor  true  science  has  been  able  to  fill  up 
this  great  blank  yet.  As  Mr.  Errington  justly  remarks,  soil  it 
cannot  be,  for  wo  find  the  Apricot  succeeding  on  soils  of  all  colours. 
It  is  my  opinion  in  four  eases  out  of  six  the  trees  never  get  the 
benefit  of  these  soils,  but  are  driven  into  unctuous  clay  and  bad 
subsoils  to  seek  for  nourishment.  Who  would  ever  think  of 
planting  his  Vine-border  with  Cabbages?  or  what  novice  would 
ever  think  of  digging  it  up  two  spits  deep  for  Carrots  ?  I  have 
seen  all  this  done,  and  even  trenched  out  to  the  very  subsoil  nearly 
close  up  to  the  wall  for  Celery  on  Peach  and  Apricot-borders ! 
If  half  the  trees  that  were  shown  to  us  in  such  a  delapidated 
state — if  we  could  only  see  the  roots  and  what  they  have  crept 
into,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  gardener’s  diary -book  in 
hand,  with  the  full  account  of  all  that  has  been  given  and  of  all 
that  has  been  taken  off  the  ground  for  the  last  five,  ten,  or  more 
years,  I  think  we  might  do  well  to  turn  on  our  heel  with  a 
resolution,  in  justification  of  the  tree,  to  hold  a  national  congress, 
or  otherwise  vote  for  a  reform. 

Now,  1  have  an  Apricot  under  my  care,  which,  to  my  fancy, 
stands  in  rather  an  unfavourable  aspect,  but  I  think  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  succeed  with  greater  satisfaction.  It  is  rather  an  old 
tree.  It  stands  due  east,  with  an  old  Strawberry-bed  over  the 
roots,  and  they  have  been  there  a  long  time ;  they  receive  very 
little  attention,  except  keeping  them  clear  of  runners  for  the  sake 
of  the  tree,  and  an  annual  dressing  of  rotten  manure. 

Now,  last  spring  1  was  going  to  do  away  with  these  Straw¬ 
berries,  and  have  the  ground  forked  over  in  a  great  hurry ;  hut 
as  I  happened  to  be  there  myself  when  the  work  commenced,  I 
was  rather  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  soil  was  one  mass 
of  roots  from  the  Apricot,  and  not  from  the  Strawberry. 

Well,  I  do  not  intend  to  draw  an  inference  that  the  success  is 
from  the  aspect  nor  yet  from  the  Strawberry ;  but  simply,  I 
conclude,  that  the  top  dressing  and  the  action  of  the  sun  upon 
the  surface-roots  are  beneficial. 

First,  of  all,  the  tree  stands  upon  a  subsoil  of  sand  and  rock — 
which,  by-tlie-by,  I  believe  in  the  absence  of  loam  to  be  the  best 
subsoil  possible  for  fruit  trees,  with  about  two  feet  of  kitchen 
garden  soil  and  loam.  Now,  we  have  other  Apricot  trees  about 
the  garden  standing  in  all  aspects  except  north,  but  none  are 
one-third  so  fruitful  as  the  one  just  noticed,  some  even  running 
tlieir  roots  under  a  range  of  cold  frames  ;  but  that  does  not  seem 
to  suit.  them.  No  :  because  there  is  always  something  to  prevent 
the  free  action  of  the  sun’s  rays  upon  the  roots. 

I  am  sorry  to  trespass  so  much  upon  your  valuable  space  ;  but 
a  novice,  unlike  a  practical,  cannot  say  so  much  in  a  nutshell,  so 
one  word  about  aspects.  Mr.  Errington  seems  to  prefer  a  south 
wall,  but  1  hold  in  favour  a  western  aspect,  for  two  reasons: 
First,  I  think  it  helps  to  retard  the  trees  a  little  in  spring.  And 
again,  I  think  it  is  much  better  against  late  frosts ;  for  we  all 
know  the  effect  of  a  hot  sun  upon  wall-fruit  blossom  the  first 
thing  hi  a  morning. 

Mr.  Errington’s  remarks  on  the  well-doing  of  trees  with  their 
roots  under  pavements  afford,  I  think,  another  proof  of  the  bene- 

+  The  Miniature  Fruit  Garden;  or  the  Culture  of  Pyramidal  and  Bush 
Fruit  Trees,  with  Instructions  for  JRootiprnmni/.  By  Thomas  Rivers,  of 
the  Nurseries,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts.  Ninth  edition.  London  :  Long* 
mans. 
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fieial  action  of  the  sun  upon  their  roots  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  cottagers  can  grow  as  good  fruit  in  such  situations  as  the  best 
of  gardeners,  if  they  would  favour  them  with  a  little  stimulus 
occasionally  ;  for  I  know  of  no  fruit  trees  that  will  bear  so  much 
drought  without  injury  to  the  foliage  as  the  Apricot. — C.  Peabs, 
Grassenclale,  Liverpool. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Vakiou3  ( Subscriber ). — Geraniums  are  better  hybridised  out  of  doors 
than  under  glass.  Verbena  venosa  is  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  is 
far  too  tall  to  plant  with  Geranium  Perfection.  The  old  “  Nosegays ”  are 
readily  obtained. 

Hose  of  Sharon  (A  Cotistant  Subscriber). — Your  description  shows  that 
you  mean  the  Rose  of  Jericho.  Its  botanical  name  is  Anastaiica  hicro- 
i  kuntica.  You  will  see  drawings  and  a  full  description  of  it  in  our  No.  507. 
You  could  not  obtain  a  living  plant,  nor  would  it  be  cultivatable  if  you 
could.  In  our  last  number  there  arc  several  greenhouse  climbers  de¬ 
scribed.  Our  “Window  Gardening  for  the  Many”  gives  directions 
entirely  applicable  to  small  greenhouses  in  London  and  other  smoky 
localities. 

Gas-lighted  Room  (A  Subscriber). — With  a  ventilator  at  the  top  of  the  j 
bow-window,  and  another  ventilator  below  it,  we  do  not  think  that  gas  | 
burnt  in  the  room  would  injure  the  plants.  They  should  be  shaded  from  ; 
the  gas-light  by  a  curtain. 

Books  [P.  W.H.B.).—  Sanders  and  Hoarc  “Onthe  Culture  of  the  Vine;” 
Cuthill  on  “  Mushroom  Culture ;”  and  Hamilton  on  “Bine  Apple  Culture.” 
Buy  our  “Fruit  Gardening  for  the  Many.”  You  will  find  what  you  | 
require  in  that. 

Grape  [J.  McM.,  Stratford  Green). —  Send  your  address  on  a  blue- 
stamped  envelope  to  Mr.  Beaton,  Surbiton,  Kingston,  Surrey. 

Grape-bunches  becoming  Tendrils  (A.  S.  W.). — We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  cause  of  this  is  the  roots  being  too  cold  in  proportion  to  the 
temperature  in  which  the  branches  are  growing.  Vines  do  not  require 
pig-dung,  nor  any  other  very  rich  stimulating  manure. 

Woodlice  ( T.  T.). — We  know  of  no  mode  of  destroying  these  pests, 
except  trapping  them,  keeping  toads  in  the  house,  and  deluging  their 
haunts  with  boiling  water. 

Spkrgula  pilifera  turned  Brown  —  March  Cuttings  oi  Pelar¬ 
goniums  ( A  Tyro). — The  early  frost  touched  all  the  young  Spergula  plants 
which  we  have  seen,  and  all  the  Scotch-kale  in  our  neighbourhood,  and 
there  is  nothing  green  for  man  or  beast  just  now  within  miles  of  us; 
cheer  up,  however,  these  visitations  are  rare  in  this  climate.  Summer 
drought  killed  all  our  old  grass  nineteen  years  out  of  thirty  ;  but  we  never 
dreamed  of  giving  up  grass  lawns  for  all*  that;  the  grass  came  better  and 
finer  afterwards,  and  it  will  be  just  the  same  with  the  “new  grass.” 
There  is  no  reason  why  Pelargoniums,  which  are  struck  in  March,  should 
not  be  in  bloom  by  the  beginning  of  July ;  but  that  depends  very  much  on 
the  backward  or  forward  state  of  the  old  plants  when  the  cuttings  tvere 
taken  off. 

Heaths  to  Bloom  in  July  (Greenliand). — Cavcndishii,  the  best  yellow, 
aud  some  Ventricosa — as  Ventricosa  superba — are  the  two  best  for  your 
purpose. 

Terrace  Garden  (TV.  it.). — We  never  plant  garden  plans;  we  only 
correct  ways  of  planting,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  fashion,  and  we 
have  said  so  very  many  times. 

Hollyhocks  (A  Pecent  Subscriber). — For  thirteen  good,  cheap,  showy 
Hollyhocks,  well  varied,  and  of  decided  colours,  we  should  recommend 
Queen  of  the  Whites,  white;  Lady  Tarlton,  flesh;  Lizzy  Improved,  peach  ; 
Lady  Franklin,  pink;  Hon.  Mrs.  Ashley,  lilac;  Unique,  carmine ;  Lord 
Jocelyn,  cherry;  Memnon ,  crimson;  Queen  of  the  Yellows,  pale  yellow ; 
FI  Dorado,  golden  yellow;  Queen  of  the  Buffs,  buff;  Walden  Rival, 
orange  ;  Black  Prince,  black. 

Budding  Peaches,  &c.  (A  Youny  Beginner) . — Peaches  and  Nectarines 
require  to  be  grown  on  the  Muscle  Plum  stock,  but  you  mayuse  the  common 
for  Apricots,  and  particularly  for  the  Moorpark.  If  the  stocks  are  only 
just  planted  you  had  better  not  cut  them  down,  and  they  will  be  ready  for 
budding  in  the  autumn.  The  culture  of  the  Custard  Vegetable  Marrow  is 
the  same  as  for  the  common  sort. 

Removing  Protection  {G.  D.). — It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  raise,  or 
to  lower,  whichever  may  be  most  convenient,  the  covering  of  muslin  from 
your  wall  trees  during  the  daytime  in  mild  weather.  If  you  do  not,  the 
blossom  will  in  many  instances  be  unable  to  set  its  fruit  from  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  defective  secretions  incident  to  the  absence  of  light  and  air.  The 
trees  require  no  watering,  nor  need  you  trouble  yourself  to  fertilise  the 
blossoms ;  if  exposed,  the  wind,  the  bees  and  other  insects  will  accomplish 
the  due  application  of  the  pollen.  Your  Cauliflowers  buttoning  is  a  proof 
that  they  had  a  check  from  frost,  are  on  a  soil  too  poor,  or  have  not  been 
duly  watered  and  aired ;  or  all  those  defects  of  management  may  have 
concurred  to  induce  premature  heading. 

Lime  to  Potatoes  [H.  C.  Simpson). — No  one  can  tel!  exactly  how 
many  pounds  of  lime  a  hogshead  of  any  capacity  would  weigh  ;  and  who 
can  tell  whether  Ur.  Lang  means  a  sugar  hogshead,  or  a  beer  hogshead  ! 
You  had  better  write  to  Dr.  Lang  for  more  precise  information. 

Flower-garden  Plan  ( F .  J.). — No.  1,  Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium> 
with  or  without  an  edging  of  blue  Lobelia.  No.  6,  the  match  of  No.  1- 
Brilliant,  or  any  other  good  variegated  Geranium,  but  it  must  be  a 
Geranium,  with  a  four-inch-wide  edging  of  the  Cerastium,  of  which  you 
have  so  much.  No.  11,  Robinson’s  Defiance  Verbena.  No.  12.  Your  best 
white  Verbena,  with  a  ten  or  twelve-inch  edging  of  Purple  King  round  it. 
Nos.  2  and  8,  Tom  Thumbs,  or  any  Scarlets;  and  Nos.  3  and  7,  yellow 
Calceolarias,  and  the  rest  just  as  you  please.  It  is  just  like  trimming  a 
dress  after  those  are  thus  dealt  with,  and  you  must  know  more  about  that 
part  than  your  teachers. 


Atricot  Buds  Dead  ( W.  W.  C.  G.)— Whether  by  mixing  lime  with  the 
Gishurst  Conipound  you  developed  anything  corrosive  we  cannot  say,  for 
we  do  not  know  the  constituents  of  that  compound  ;  but  two  things  are 
certain— first,  that  you  were  decidedly  wrong  to  mix  the  lime  with  the 
Compound,  inasmuch  as  that  you  ate  not  told  to  do  so  in  the  directions 
sent  with  each  box;  secondly,  it  is  certain  that  the  buds  are  dead.  We 
incline  to  think  that  their  death  must  he  occasioned  by  the  roots  having 
descended  into  a  wet  or  otherwise  ungenial  subsoil ;  hut  you  do  not 
inform  us  where  or  on  w'hat  soil  the  trees  are  growing.  We  cannot  tell 
from  such  a  description  the  flower  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Name  of  Fern  (Alcthra). — This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our  English 
Ferns,  and  belongs  to  the  Polystichum  angulare  species.  It  is  the 
P.  angulare  var.  sub-tripinnatum. 


POULTRY  AND  BEE-KEEPER’S  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

May  23d  and  21th.  Beverley  and  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Sec., 
Mr.  Eras.  Calvert,  Surgeon,  &e.  Entries  close  May  17th. 

June  6th,  7tli,  and  8th.  Bath  and  West  of  England.  At  Dorchester. 
See.,  J.  Kingsbury,  Esq.,  Ilammet  Street,  Taunton. 

July  18tli  and  19tli.  Merthyr  Tydvil.  See.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harris,  142, 
High  Street,  Merthyr. 

N.B. — Secretaries  wilLoblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  lists. 


MAKING  POULTRY  SHOWS  REMUNERATIVE. 

Thebe  is  a  companionship  belonging  to  a  Poultry  Show, 
which  should  interest  all  equally  who  are  concerned  in  it.  Love 
of  the  pursuit,  and  a  desire  to  see  these  exhibitions  placed  on  a 
firm  basis,  induce  us  to  moot  the  question.  What  is  the  best 
plan  for  making  these  meetings  self-supporting?  It  is  certain 
they  are  not  so  in  many  instances  ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
labour  to  which  Secretaries  and  Committee  men  expose  them¬ 
selves,  we  think  it  “  like  the  cheese  down- west,”  far  too  hard  they 
should  have  to  suffer  in  pocket.  "Wo  have  nothing  to  do  with, 
nor  have  we  any  care  for,  some  of  those  speculative  Shows,  which 
cause  fortunate  (?)  exhibitors  to  write  and  ask  what  we  would 
advise  them  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  “  They  paid  say  6s.- 
entry,  gained  a  first  prize  of  £3,  had  their  birds  claimed  at  ten 
guineas,  which  they  have  not  received,  and  on  the  strength  of 
the  sale  purchased  another  pen  at  £6,  for  which,  as  the  Secretary 
said,  ‘  to  avoid  confusion,’  they  paid.” 

We  wish  to  speak  of  some  of  those  well-conducted  Shows, 
where  nearly  every  demand  is  paid  within  a  fortnight  of  the 
Show,  and  where  every  Committee  man  holds  himself  responsible 
for  all  claims  on  it.  If  the  only  dependanee  is  on  admission- 
money,  it  is  trusting  to  a  broken  reed.  A  snow-storm,  three  wet 
clays,  some  great  attraction  in  another  spot,  very  severe  cold,  all 
these  tilings  will  destroy  any  hopes  that  were  founded  on  ad¬ 
mission-money.  We  will  endeavour  to  clear  up  as  we  go  on. 
We  do  not  say  there  will  be  no  visitors.  There  will  always  be 
those  who  delight  in  the  pursuit,  but  there  will  not  be  the 
numerous  attendance  that  will  insure  a  profit  to  the  responsible 
parties,  or  that  will  enable  the  projectors  to  enjoy  the  conviction 
that,  let  what  may  happen,  they  will  not  suffer  in  pocket,  Every 
one  will  admit  how  essential  a  working  Committee  is  to  a  Show ; 
but  the  working  members  are  very  often  among  those,  who, 
most  justly,  decline  to  sacrifice  anything,  beyond  part  of  their 
rest  and  time  during  some  days.  This  will  explain  the  reason 
why  many  Shows  that  had  always  been  prosperous  died  suddenly, 
and  disappeared  from  the  list.  A  Committee  of  eleven,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Chairman,  six  opulent,  and  four  working,  solvent, 
respectable,  hut  not  rich  men— those  who  have  more  children 
than  freeholds.  Every  man,  country,  and  society,  has  had  its 
dark  day.  Such  an  one  comes  over  the  Committee ;  and  if  things 
do  not  alter,  there  will  be  a  loss.  At  the  meeting  in  the  evening, 
the  active  men  give  an  account  of  what  they  have  done.  The 
|  Chairman  and  other  members  will  enjoy  the  Show  amazingly 
when  the  birds  are  unpacked  and  put  straight,  and  all  is  in 
apple-pie  order  ;  but  they  do  not  mean  to  work.  Those  who  do 
will  not  spare  themselves  ;  and  they  believe,  having  worked,  they 
have  done  then’  parts.  They  do  not  contemplate  losing  money. 
When,  however,  a  small  deficit  is  apparent,  they  are  surprised  to 
see  those  who  have  done  nothing  hitherto,  show  themselves 
still  less  disposed  to  pay.  Some  will  give  their  colleagues  to 
understand  they  do  not  consider  themselves  in  any  way  liable  for 
anything  but  the  use  of  their  names.  The  anticipated  loss  proves 
unfounded.  There  remains  a  small  balance  in  hand  after  paying 
all  expenses ;  nothing  could  go  off"  better ;  the  decisions  were 
approved  ;  no  bird  died ;  all  were  sent  away  punctually ;  exhibi¬ 
tors  and  visitors  were  profuse  in  their  professions  of  support. 
The  Cottage  Gabdenek  had  a  fiamiug  article  in  praise  of  the 
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Show  and  its  management  In  the  midst  of  this  success,  it  is 
announced  there  will  be  no  more  Poultry  Shows  at  Highfield. 
But  the  deficiency  is  a  reality.  The  four  think,  seeing  there  is 
no  secret  in  the  fact  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  money,  and  that 
they  do  all  the  work,  that  they  will  be  let  off  lightly.  Not  so, 
they  are  told  what  is  their  share  of  the  loss,  and  they  pay  it.  In 
both  instances  the  Show  is  dead.  It  is  impossible  any  exhibi¬ 
tion  can  be  carried  on  without  these  working  men.  We  do  not 
for  an  instant  pretend  that  all  working  men  are  poor,  or  all  lazy 
ones  rich.  We  know  many  exceptions  to  both ;  but  it  is  easier 
for  a  Committee  to  meet  and  pass  resolutions  than  to  find 
volunteers  to  carry  them  out. 

Whatever  may  be  the  zeal  of  those  who  undertake  to  manage 
these  meetings,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  so  at  their 
own  expense.  In  the  cases  we  have  cited,  the  Committee  is 
broken  up.  In  the  first,  because  there  was  the  fear  of  expense ; 
in  the  second,  because  the  dread  had  become  a  certainty.  A 
Poultry  Show  can  appeal  to,  and  depend  upon,  the  attendance  of 
moi'e  amateurs  now  than  at  any  period  since  they  were  esta¬ 
blished  ;  but  seeing  the  curiosity  that  brought  so  many  of  the 
uninterested  formerly  has  been  amply  gratified,  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  cannot  be  looked  for.  If  the  receipts  at  the  doors  are 
reckoned  as  assets  before  the  Show  is  open,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  when  money  is  wanted  to  defray  expenses,  the  account 
may  be  given  in  the  expressive  language  of  Robert  Maeaire  to 
his  shareholders — “Received  so  much; — Expended  so  much  ; — 
Remainder  nothing .” 

Poultry  Shows  must  be  made  self-supporting.  When  there  is 
no  possibility  of  loss,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  men  who  will  do 
any  amount  of  labour.  An  indefatigable  Sheffield  man  of  this 
class  told  us  last  year,  “  He  would  gladly  work  all  through  the 
night  for  the  pleasure  of  unpacking  poultry  in  the  morning.”  All 
the  expenses  of  a  Show  are  known  to  many  of  our  experienced 
Committee  men,  and  can  be  calculated  almost  to  a  fraction. 
This  knowledge  must  be  made  use  of  to  fix  necessary  deductions 
from  entries,  and  Shows  must  be  organised  on  the  principle  of 
sweepstakes.  All  the  money  paid  for  entries  in  the  different 
classes  will  be  divided  among  competitors,  less  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  advertised  previously,  which  will  be  deducted  to  meet 
necessary  expenses. 

We  throw  out  these  hints,  believing  many  thoroughly  able  to 
deal  with  the  question  will  do  so ;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the 
best  plan  to  enable  poultry  amateurs  to  compete  and  meet  on 
pleasant  terms  of  self-support  and  consequent  self-respect. 


CRAMP  IN  CHICKENS. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  the  toes  of  little  chickens  at  about  one 
month  old  or  so  are  apt  to  turn  crooked  ?  I  mean  they  turn 
inwards,  and  look  like  little  hooks.  My  young  birds  are  under 
sheds  on  dry  gravel  and  chalk. — E.  C. 

[The  toes  of  the  chickens  become  crooked  from  cramp. 
Cramp  arises  from  cold ;  and  the  latter  is  either  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  or  caused  by  insufficient  feeding,  or  by  the  want  of 
shelter.  It  is  against  nature  for  such  things  to  happen.  At 
the  first  appearance  give  strong  beer  freely.  Let  them  stand 
on  nothing  but  sand,  earth,  or  gravel.  Boards,  bricks,  stones, 
or  asphalte  will  cause  it.] 


EGG-BOUND  DORKING  PULLETS. 

The  hens  are  to  be  seen  in  great  apparent  discomfort,  with 
their  tails  on  the  ground.  Though  eating  heartily,  there  is 
evidently  something  the  matter,  as,  on  examination,  an  internal 
swelling  underneath,  and  resembling  an  India-rubber  ball  to 
the  touch  is  felt.  I  have  given  twice  a  dose  of  calomel  and 
tartar  emetic,  without  effecting  a  cure.  The  pullets  were 
hatched  last  'April,  and  few  of  them  have  laid  yet.  They  have 
two  meals  a-day,  one  of  oats  and  the  other  of  boiled  Indian  meal. 
— An  Inquirer. 

[If  your  fowls  had  laid,  the  disease  or  rather  discomfort  from 
which  they  are  suffering,  would  be  at  end.  The  two  or  three 
first  eggs  laid  by  a  pullet  always  entail  some  difficulty,  but  it  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  your  feeding  on  Indian  corn,  because  it 
causes  undue  fatness  which  considerably  increases  jit.  Feed 
less  nutritiously  and  give  a  table-spoonful  of  castor  oil.  As  an 
immediate  remedy  is  wanted,  have  the  wing-feather  of  a  hen 
well  saturated  with  sweet  or  salad  oil ;  it  must  then  be  passed 
up  the  egg-passage  till  it  meets  the  egg.  Oil  must  in  this  way 


be  introduced  till  the  egg  is  laid.  It  will  be  a  long  operation. 
No  force  must  be  used,  and  the  egg  must  not  be  squeezed,  or 
pushed,  with  a  view  to  forward  the  operation,  as  it  may  be 
broken  in  the  passage,  and  that  is  invariably  fatal.  Your 
pullets  are  simply  egg-bound ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  the 
tail  is  carried  drooping  on  the  ground,  as  though  like  some  of 
the  marine  divers,  the  birds  depended  partly  on  that  appendage 
for  support.] 

HENS  EATING  THEIR  EGGS. 

To  prevent  this  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  make  a  little 
hole  at  each  end  of  an  egg,  and  blow  the  contents  out.  Then  to 
fill  the  shell  with  a  mixture  of  mustard,  salt,  and  Cayenne 
pepper,  putting  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  of  the  plain  part 
[  of  a  sheet  of  postage  stamps,  over  each  hole,  placing  the  egg 
.  thus  filled  into  the  nest  when  the  egg-eating  hen  lays.  When 
she  gets  a  taste  or  two  of  the  mixture  she  soon  leaves  off  eating 
eggs.— Thojias  Cartwright,  Croydon. 


ROUP  IN  THE  TURKEY. 

I  have  a  fine  hen  Turkey,  which  this  last  month  or  two  has 
appeared  very  unwell.  She  has  little  appetite,  lowers  her 
wings,  makes  a  rattling  noise  when  disturbed  accompanied  with 
a  short  cough,  and  is  gradually  losing  flesh. — A  Subscriber. 

[Your  Turkey  has  the  roup.  Purge  her  with  castor  oil ;  dose, 
two  table-spoonfuls.  Feed  freely  with  stale  bread  soaked  in 
strong  beer.  Mix  salt  with  all  her  food,  and  let  her  l’oost  in  a 
dry  sheltered  place,] 


SMALL  YOLKLESS  EGGS. 

I  have  a  valuable  Cochin  hen,  which,  unfortunately,  lays  eggs 
not  larger  than  pigeons’,  and  which,  upon  being  broken,  con¬ 
tain  nothing  but  white — no  trace  of  the  yolk  being  visible,  the 
egg  in  other  respects  quite  perfect.  Can  you  advise  a  remedy 
for  the  above  ?  or  does  it  arise  through  a  malformation  in  the 
hen  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  disease  in  the  ovary. — 
Chanticleer. 

[We  have  often  known  hens  to  lay  such  eggs  as  you  describe, 
but  not  more  than  three  or  four  in  succession.  They  then  re¬ 
turned  to  proper  eggs,  helped  somewhat  by  a  copious  dose  of 
castor  oil,  which  we  always  administer  when  anything  goes  wrong 
among  our  poultry.  We  are  not  disposed  to  think  such  eggs 
are  the  result  of  chronic  disease,  as  our  experience  is  opposed  to 
such  a  belief.  If  there  were  any  disease  that  prevented  the 
proper  formation  of  the  yolk — if,  for  instance,  instead  of  being  in 
the  egg,  it  pervaded  the  system,  the  hen  would  immediately  be¬ 
come  a  hen-cock.  Comb  and  gills,  hackle,  saddle,  and  tail 
would  all,  more  or  less,  increase  in  size  and  similarity  to  the  male 
bird,  and  she  would  crow  lustily-] 


WHEATEN  FLOUR  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  POLLEN. 

In  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  of  “  An  Old  Apiarian,”  T. 
this  morning.  (March  22nd),  placed  a  small  heap  of  wheaten 
flour  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  my  hives,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  couple  of  bees  load 
their  thighs  with  it  after  the  manner  of  pollen,  and  convey 
their  burthens  into  the  hive.  May  I  hope  that  this  fact  will  en¬ 
courage  others  with  more  spare  time  than  now  happens  to  he 
at  my  disposal,  to  pursue  the  experiment  to  some  practical  con¬ 
clusion  ?  Could  not  “  An  Old  Apiarian  ”  furnish  us  with  some 
hints  as  to  a  method  of  supplying  bees  with  this  commodity 
from  the  top  of  the  hive,  or  in  some  more  convenient  manner 
than  has  yet  suggested  itself  to — A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper  '? 


METHOD  OF  REPLACING  THE  QUEEN  BEE. 

The  bee-keeper  at  this  season  of  the  year  who  has  a  number 
of  stock-hives,  not  unfrequently  finds  one  or  more  of  them 
in  an  unhealthy  and  indolent  state,  in  consequence  of  the 
queen  having  died  during  the  winter.  The  residt  of  which  is 
known  to  a  certainty.  The  bees  may  remain  in  their  hive  for  a 
few  weeks,  or  it  may  be  months,  gradually  diminishing  in  num¬ 
bers  ;  and,  however  well  stored  it  may  have  been  with  food,  it  is 
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soon  left  tenantless.  At  the  eonnneneement  of  my  bee-keeping, 

I  had  a  loss  or  two  from  this  cause,  but  by  a  very  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  have  entirely  obviated  any  risk  from  such  occurrences.  It 
is  well  known,  that  if  a  queen  is  taken  from  a  stock,  either  by 
accident  or  otherwise,  during  the  summer  season,  the  workers 
immediately  set  about  replacing  the  loss,  by  putting  an  egg  into 
a  queen's  cell  and  nursing  a  queen.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  if 
the  workers  have  eggs  or  young  brood  of  a  certain  stage  at  their 
disposal,  they  will  soon  repair  the  loss ;  but  when  they  meet  with  : 
such  a  loss  during  the  winter  it  almost  invariably  happens  that  1 
the  workers  soon  die  also.  Now  the  method  suggested  is,  that  j 
where  the  bee-keeper  discovers  a  hive  in  this  state,  he  should  j 
take  out  a  piece  of  comb  containing  brood  in  its  infancy  out  of  a  j 
thriving  hive,  fasten  it  into  the  one  without  a  queen,  and  the  j 
first  favourable  day  will  attest  that  they  have  been  inspired  with 
new  life -instead"  of  loitering  about  and  apparently  taking  every 
bee  that  comes  within  sight  as  an  enemy,  they  will  be  found  all 
at  work  in  earnest,  repairing  and  cleaning  out  combs,  and  in 
short  doing  all  they  find  needful  for  their  increase. 

But, if  any  of  your  bee-keeping  readers  imagine  the  above  method 
a  hazardous  one,  there  is  also  another  method  which  will  prove 
equally  successful,  and  from  its  simplicity  the  most  wary  may  suc¬ 
ceed  with  it.  As  in  the  other  case,  I  take  it  for  granted  there  is 
one  hive  or  stock  with  a  queen  and  one  without  her  ;  early  in  the 
morning  examine  the  floor  or  board  of  the  stock  containing  the 
queen,  and  almost  invariably  will  be  found  newly  deposited  eggs 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  especially  if  the  bees  are  fed  artificially. 
Cautiously  remove  this  board,  place  it  under  the  stock  without 
the  queen,  and  your  object  is  accomplished.  If  the  stock  is 
strong,  ere  long  it  will  be  ascertained  the  eggs  are  carefully  carried 
up,  one  placed  in  a  royal  cell,  and  in  due  time  the  loss  is  remedied, 
numbers  rapidly  increase,  the  stock  saved,  a  little  trouble  re¬ 
warded  by  seeing  all  diligence  where  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  stillness  and  death.— A  Berwickshire  Bee-keeper, 

[The  demise  of  a  queen  during  winter  is  by  no  means  unfre¬ 
quent,  and  may  be  considered  tantamount  to  the  destruction  of 
the  colony.  It  is  entirely  useless  to  afford  the  bees  1  he  means  of 
raising  an  artificial  queen  by  introducing  brood-comb  until  drones 
are  present  to  fertilise  the  young  sovereign.  As  these  rarely 
make  their  appearance  till  April,  or  perhaps  May,  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  the  stock  has  by  this  time  become  too  much 
weakened  to  repay  the  attempt  to  preserve  it.  The  idea  that 
bees  will  transport  into  royal  cells  eggs  which  have  been  dropped 
on  the  floor-hoard  of  a,  hive  is  directly  at  variance  with  the 
experiments  of  Huber,  who  declares  that  bees  “  are  not  charged 
with  the  care  of  transporting  into  cells  the  eggs  misplaced  by  the 
queen.”  Any  instance  in  which  success  lias  apparently  attended 
such  an  experiment  may,  probably,  be  accounted  for  by  the 
hypothesis  that  the  queen  may  not  actually  have  died  but  from 
age  or  other  causes  ;  her  breeding  powers  have  remained  dormant 
until  ronsed  into  activity  by  a  greatly  increased  temperature.] 


INTRODUCING  LIGURIAN  QUEENS. 

Do  you  think  I  can  introduce  the  Ligurian  queens  into  my 
hives  in  the  following  manner  ? — I  have  adopted  the  storify- 
ing  system,  and  have  often  increased  my  stocks  by  taking  a  box 
away",  and  allowing  the  bees  to  form  a  new  queen.  Now,  I  have 
several  boxes  which  I  neglected  to  remove  in  the  autumn,  and 
do  you  think  I  might  take  them  off  when  I  receive  the  Ligurian 
queens  ?  and  after  ascertaining  whether  the  stock-box  or  the 
one  removed  contains  the  queen,  add  her  Ligurian  majesty  to 
the  one  deprived  of  royalty?  or  could  you  suggest  a  better 
plan  ? — W.  Bartlett. 

[To  render  your  plan  successful,  particular  attention  must  be 
paid  to  three  points.  1st.  Be  very  careful  not  to  get  both 
queens  into  the  same  box.  2nd.  Be  sure  that  the  Ligurian 
queen  has  sufficient  workers  to  establish  a  strong  colony, 
3rd.  See  that  there  is  not  an  undue  proportion  of  drone  comb 
in  the  box,  as  this  is  generally  the  case  with  supers.  We  should, 
however,  decidedly  prefer  placing  her  majesty  at  once  at  the 
head  of  a  good  swarm  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  given 
by  “  A  Devonshire  Bee-keeper.”] 


regarding  the  queens  not  laying  eggs  to  produce  workers  and 
others,  for  drones  at  the  same  period.  Some  years  back  I  called 
Dr.  Bevan’s  attention  to  Ibis,  and  observed  that  I  once  saw  a 
queen  depositing  eggs  in  common  cells,  and  soon  afterwards 
repeating  the  same  in  (hose  for  drones;  but,  like  Dr.  Bevan 
and  others,  I  fell  into  another  of  Huber’s  errors  respecting  the 
lame  of  bees  spinning  cocoons — (hat  was  before  T  had  studied 
their  habits  minutely.  1  mentioned  that  also  1o  Dr.  Bevan, 
who  adopted  the  error  at  page  1?  in  his  excellent  book,  the 
“Honey  Bee;”  hut  he  was  quite  alive  to  the  contrary  after  I 
had  told  him  that  the  larvae  were  too  tightly  fixed  in  their  cells 
to  turn  round  and  spin  cocoons,  like  grubs  of  some  other  kinds 
which  are  not  bred  in  cells. 

The  larvce  of  bees,  like  those  of  wasps,  may  close  the  mouths 
of  their  cells  with  a  silken  web,  which  are  afterwards  sealed 
over  by  the  perfect  insects.  Perhaps  it  was  this  that,  led  Huber 
to  believe  that  the  larva;  of  queens  spin  “  incomplete  cocoorfs  ” 
over  their  heads  and  shoulders  only.  He  considered  this  wisely 
ordered,  so  tbat  the  head  queen  may  not  run  the  risk  of  losing 
her  sting  in  the  silken  meshes  when  attacking  the  brood  in  the 
cells.  But  this  seems  only  fanciful ;  for  in  general  she  only 
attacks  or  tears  with  her  mandibles  the  mouths  of  the  cells,  and 
not  the  lower  portions,  which  are  in  reality  uppermost.  Besides, 
her, wrath  is  seldom  aroused  until  the  larvae  have  passed  from 
the  pupa  state  and  broken  through  the  silken  meshes,  or  the 
supposed  incomplete  cocoons. — ,1.  Wtguton. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Bath  anti  West  of  England  Poultry  Show. — We  are  i informed  that 
“  a  Sweepstakes  for  Malay  Cocks  ”  has  been  added  to  the  schedule  of  this 
Show  since  the  prize  list  was  printed. 

Poultry-houses  {Coir ill c  IVortley). — In  our  “Poultry  Book  for  the 
Many  ”  you  will  find  the  particulars  you  require.  Before  an  answer  can  he 
given  to  the  query,  “  Which  is  the  most  economical?”  information  must  be 
given  relative  to  the  materials  most  cheap  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  of 
the  warmest,  and  most  durable  may  lie  built  of  turves  and  thatched.  As  to 
the  cost,  no  one  can  tell  that  unless  he  were  on  the  spot ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  houses  may,  with  ordinary  common  sense,  be  constructed  where  they  are 
to  be  erected  cheaper  than  they  can  be  bought  ready-made  and  carriage  paid 
upon  them.  For  mere  roosting  purposes  about  four  square  feet  of  surface 
for  each  bird  are  a  healthful  allowance.  Therefore,  a  house  six  feet  square 
would  accommodate  nine  birds,  and  the  nest.-house  should  he  about  the  same 
size,  for  if  smaller  there  is  no  elbow  room.  The  height  should  be  at  the  least 
seven  feet. 

Oil  Cake  for  Fowls  (J.  It.).— We  never  knew  of  this  being  used  as  food 
for  poultry.  If  there  is  no  rule  requiring  that  fowls  exhibited  shall  have 
been  the  exhibitor’s  property  for  a  longer  time  you  would  be  justified  in 
exhibiting  fowls  bought  even  the  day  before  the  Show.  But  Exhibitions 
usually  have  a  rule  requiring  that  the  fowls  shall  have  been  the  exhibitor’s 
some  months  before  they  are  shown. 

Ligurian  Bees  {Honor). —  In  due  time  a  hive  or  hives  of  these  bees  will 
be  exhibited  near  London.  If  you  wish  for  any  queens  of  this  species  write 
to  W.T.  Woodbury,  Esq.,  Mount  Radford,  Exeter. 

Diarrhcf.a  in  Bees  (A  Bey-inner). — In  reply  to  your  question  respecting 
the  disease  known  by  the  name  of  dysentery  in  a  stock-hive  of  bees,  it  is 
indicated  by  the  appearance  of  their  excrement,  which  is  of  a  dark  colour, 
in  unusual  quantity,  and  causing  an  intolerably  offensive,  smell  in  the  hive, 
the  deaths  in  the  family  being  also  unusually  numerous.  This  disorder 
amongst  bees  generally  arises  from  confinement  in  a  damp  impure  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and,  in  consequence,  an  unnatural  retention  of  their  fteces.  Some 
have  thought  that  it  is  aggravated  by  a  want  of  fresh  water  at  a  time  when  the 
bees  cannot  get  abroad  to  obtain  it.  “  Bees,”  says  He  Gelieu,  “  have  no 
real  disease  ;  dysentery,  about  which  so  much  noise  has  been  made,  never 
attacks  the  bees  of  a  well-stocked  hive  that  is  left  open  at  all  seasons,  but 
only  those  that  are  too  long  and  too  closely  confined.  They  are  always  in 
good  health  as  long  as  they  are  at  liberty ;  when  they  are  warm  enough,  and 
have  plenty  of  food.  All  their  pretended  diseases  are  the  result  of  cold, 
hunger,  or  the  infection  produced  by  a  too  close  and  long  confinement 
during  the  winter.”  Mr.  Taylor  says,  “As  soon  as  the  disease  is  apparent, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  lifting  the  hive  from  its  board,  expelling  the 
vitiated  air,  and  scraping  and  washing  away  all  impurity,  repeating  the 
process,  if  needful,  on  some  fine  subsequent  day.  But  the  floor-board 
should  be  well  dried,  or  a  fresh  one  may  with  advantage  at  once  be  substituted 
for  it.  All  remedies,  as  they  are  called,  by  feeding  with  various  prescriptions., 
do  more  harm  than  good.” 
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POULTRY. 

First-class  Poultry  would  appear  to  be  very  scarce ;  and  the  last  few 
months  cannot  have  been  favourable  for  rearing,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
supply  of  choice  fowls,  which  is  unusually  limited. 


THE  QUEEN  BEE  LAYING  EGGS,  AND  THE 
LARViE  SPINNING  COCOONS. 

Though  the  late  Dr.  Bevan  was  a  great,  admirer  of  Huber  on 
bees,  be  did  not  scruple  1o  point  out  bis  errors.  One  of  these 
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